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FEANCE AFTEE 1815 

THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF FRANCE AFTER 1815 


Written Specially for the Present Work 

* 

By ALFRED RAMBAUD 
Member of the Institute 

PROBLEMS OP THE RESTORATION ^ 

The problem which none of the revolutionary assemblies and forms of 
government — the constituent and legislative assemblies, the convention, 
directory, consulate, or empire — had been able to solve, and which consisted 
in providing France with an adequate and solid constitution, confronted the 
governments that immediately followed the Revolution. 

Louis XVIII “conceded” the charter of 1814, which was an offshoot of 
the British constitution. This charter gave the executive power into the 
hands of a king declared noii-responsible, who was to be assisted by respon- 
sible ministers ; the legislative power was to be divided between the king 
and two chambers composed — one of hereditary peers, the other of deputies 
paying one thousand francs of direct taxes and chosen by electors who paid 
five hundred francs. 

Louis XVIII had merely to “lie down in the bed of Napoleon,” to find 
himself invested with all the prerogatives necessary to a king, and to come 
into possession of such a police and administrative system as the world had 
never seen before. The latent despotism, however, was held in check by 
the ministerial responsibility, by the rights of the chambers, by the very 
rudimentary liberties of the people, and finally by the king’s own strong 
common sense. Under such a rule France might have enjoyed the period 
of peace needed after twenty-five years of turmoil and upheaval, had the 
passions of the different parties — the royalists, the liberals, the Bonapartists 
who later coalesced with the earlier republicans — permitted such repose. 

1 Histones of the Restoration have been written by de Vaulabelle, Lamartine, Viel-Castel, 
Nettement, Hamel , of the monarchy of July, by Louis Blanc, Elias Regnault, de Nouvion, 
Thureau Dangin, with the Mkmoirm of Guizot, duke de Broglie, Doctor Vton, Victor Hugo 
{Ghoses Vim) i of the revolution of 1848, by Darnel Stern, A. Delvau, Normanby, E. Spuller, 
H. Gastille, Victor Pierre, P. de la Gorce ; of the Second Empire, by Taxile Delord, P. de la 
Gorce ; of the third republic, by E. Zevort, G. Hanotaux. Faustin HSlie, Les Constitutions de la 
France; Duvergier de Hauranne, Mistoire de gouvernement parl^mentavre, 

H. w, — VOL. xm. B 
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The ‘experiment was furthermore /listurbed by Napoleon’s return from 
Elba and the consequent defection of almost all of his former troops, and by 
the Hundred Days ” of Waterloo with their disastrous consequences, Na- 
poleon, running his last adventure as a despot, at least paid homage to the 
new ideas, all strange to him, which had arisen, and gave the state a consti- 
tution bearing the name of Additional Act that, like the charter of Louis 
XVIII, might have been thought a copy of the constitution of Great Britain. 
In this act he promised to the people freedom of the press as well as all other 
liberties. 

Napoleon was no sooner embarked for St. Helena than legitimate royalty 
returned and with it the charter of 1814. Under its provisions France 
might at last have grown accustomed to the use of liberty, had not 
Charles X conceived the idea of searching out, in Ai'ticle 14, which charged 
him to enforce the laws, a clause which gave him the right to violate them. 
The revolution of 1830 ensued. 

THE MBASTJBES OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 

The sovereignty which issued from this struggle was a compromise be- 
tween the monarchic and the republican ideas; Louis Philippe, though a 
descendant of St. Louis, and even of Hugh Capet, was the son of a regicide 
and member of the convention, and had himself fought at Valmy, Jemmapes, 
and Neerwinden under the folds of the tricolour. Thereby, he offered guar- 
antees to the men of 1789, On the other hand, the legitimists reproached 
him with his father’s regicidal vote and with his own usurpation, the repub- 
licans utterly refused to see in his reign the “ best of republics ” as La 
Fayette desired, and the Bonapartists held themselves in reserve for Napo- 
leon II, 

tiere again the violence of political passions made a liberal form of gov- 
ernment very difficult to maintain. Plots and insurrections followed fast 
upon each other. The king was made the object of twenty-three murderous 
attempts, the most terrible being that of Fiesclu and the infernal machine, 
which wounded or killed forty-two persons, among whom was tlie marechal 
Mortier.^ Louis Philippe used to say of himself that he was the only game 
that could be hunted at every season of the year.” 

The charter was amended in a somewhat more democratic sense, and 
Article 14, which had been so unfortunately construed by Charles X, was 
annulled. The office of peer was henceforth to be held for life and not to 
be hereditary. The electoral qualification or fee was reduced from three 
hundred to two hundred francs (to one hundred in the case of officers and 
members of the institute) ; and the qualification of eligibility was reduced 
from one thousand to five hundred. The number of electors was increased 
from 90,000 to 200,000 ; later, in 1847, to 240,000 — a small enough number 
for a nation of thirty-five million souls ! 

The charter formally abolished ‘‘preliminary authorisation” and press 
censure, and referred to a jury all offences of the press. Even after various 
organs had been guilty of excess, and had instigated regicide and insurrec- 
tions, these provisions were steadfastly observed. The only extra stringency 
to be adopted was the enactment of September 9th, 1836, which gave a 
clearer definition of press misdemeanors and imposed new penalties. 

It was in the matter of meetings and associations, however, that this 
government, otherwise so liberal, displayed the most timidity, and not with- 

A Prince de Joinville (who assisted at this terrible scene), Vieux Sotmnirs, Chap. XIL 
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out reason. The law of the 10th of April, 1834, was intended to supply any 
deficiencies that might have escaped the discerning eye of Napoleon: for 
example, in his Penal Code, he had in view only meetings and associations 
of over twenty persons ; the law of 1834 reached those which were subdivided 
into fractions of less than twenty members. Napoleon had aimed exclusively 
at “ chiefs, administrators, or directors ” ; the law of 1834 fell upon simple 
members. The penalty named by Napoleon had been a fine of from sixteen 
to two hundred francs ; this fine was henceforth to be five times greater, and 
there was a risk attached of from two months’ to a year’s imprisonment, etc. 

We must not overlook the fact that neither Napoleon’s life nor his throne 
had ever been endangered by associations, whereas certain powerful societies, 
either open or secret, had been at work undermining the sovereignty of 
Louis Philippe and instigating attempts on his life. It was no small honour 
that this king should have bestowed upon France the maximum of liberties 
it had ever enjoyed while he himself was being made each year the object of 
one or more murderous attempts. 

The monarchy of July rested upon three institutions : 

(1) Qualified suffrage. In 1830 the modification of the electoral quali- 
fication and that of eligibility had, in effect, caused the preponderance to pass 
from rural to urban electors, and from social forces pertaining to agriculture 
to industrial and commercial forces. 

(2) A qualified national guard. The national guard had been suppressed 
under the Restoration because of its turbulent demonstrations against the 
prime minister of Charles X, M. de Vill^le. To be revenged it fought 
against the royal troops on the barricades of July, 1830. From this moment, 
however, it became the prop of order, the defender of the charter and of the 
citizen-king ; and upon it devolved the duty of carrying the barricades. 
This band of merchants, of licensed traders, of Parisian shop-keepers, many 
of whom had taken part in the previous wars and who wore the great shako 
with all the ease of Napoleon’s seasoned “grumblers,” fought valiantly 
against the rioters, whose bravery equalled their own. More than two thou- 
sand members of the national guard, most of whom were heads of families, 
fell in the street combats, shedding their blood freely for the dynasty they 
themselves had raised up. Louis XVIII and Charles X had each had a 
special royal guard partly composed of Swiss ; Louis Philippe would have 
about him no other body than the national guard, knowing well how much 
he owed each individual member. Thus at every review held by him crosses 
of the Legion of Honour were freely distributed among them. The national 
guard elected its own non-commissioned officers and commissioned officers 
below the rank of captain ; appointments to all the higher grades were made 
by the king from a list of ten names proposed by the battalion. In order 
to preserve to the organisation its bourgeois character and to prevent any 
admixture of the popular element, it was simply necessary to exact the wear- 
ing of a uniform. The national guard was both a militia and an opinion ; 
at the king’s reviews it manifested by its silence or by its acclamations what 
it thought of politics. Hence it was called “the intelligent bayonets.” 

(3) The same class from which were recruited electors and members of 
the national guard also furnished members of the jury before whom were 
arraigned all the enemies of the government, whether accused of conspiracy 
and attempt at assassination or of some misdemeanor of the press. 

Thus it was the same men who sustained the monarchy of July by their 
votes, their bayonets, and their decisions. They constituted what was then 
the “ legal nation.” The rest of the people were forbidden all share in’ public 
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affairs. 'When therefore these electors^national guardsmen, and jurors began 
to show hostility or even simple indifference towards the government they 
had helped to found, that government fell of itself. When, on the 28th 
of February, 1848, Louis Philippe saw himself abandoned by his faithful 
national guard, he refused to sanction further bloodshed ; his power, based 
on the favour of public opinion, could not stand once that support had been 
withdrawn. Hitherto liis reign had had to do chiefly with the ‘4egal nation”; 
over the true nation he did not feel himself competent to rule. 

The government of Louis Philippe had shown itself as liberal as the ideas 
of the times would permit ; it had assured to France, to all Europe in fact, 
despite certain provocations from the old ‘‘ Holy Alliance,” eighteen years of 
honourable and profound peace; it had endowed France with its richest 
colony, Algeria, and under it the country's agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and all the branches of public prosperity had attained enormous development. 

THE MISTAKES OF 1848 

The misunderstanding which finally led to rupture between the nation, 
even the ‘‘legal nation” and the monarchy, arose out of a question relating 
to the extension of suffrage. The revolution of the 24th of February, 1848, 
was unquestionably the least justified and least justifiable in the history of 
France. Its consequences were even more disastrous to the country in 
general than to the reigning dynasty. Those who advocated extension of the 
right of suffrage were soon to experience sharply what evils an electoral 
body — suddenly increased, without preparation or gradation, from 241,000 
voters to ten millions — could inflict upon the land ; and those who accused 
the well-disposed king of illiberalism were shortly to taste the joys of a 
revival of Cmsarism. 

The personages whom the revolution of the 24th of February bombarded 
into power as the “provisory government” were men of high intelligence, 
giving evidence of the very best intentions but totally devoid of political 
experience. They exhausted their eloquence and talents in criticising and 
reviling power, without in the least knowing what were its essential attributes. 
One of tlieir first acts was to proclaim universal suffrage, being forced thereto 
possibly by the circumstance that the revolution had removed all restrictions 
standing in its way, and that new ones could not be invented by any small 
body of men had they the wish. The provisory government, at the same 
time that it accorded to all the right to vote, opened the way to wider mem- 
bership in the national guard by abolishing the uniform. Later the second 
constituent assembly, by a decree issued the 27th of August, 1848, admitted 
nearly the whole number of electors to jury rights ; thus the pillars of the 
monarchy of July were employed to strengthen and consolidate the demo- 
cratic power. The provisory government also annulled all laws restricting 
freedom of the press and the right to form unions and associations, and 
abolished titles of nobility as well as capital punishment for political offences. 

By the transformation of the national guard, all the opinions of the 
different political parties into which the country was divided took the form 
of armed opinion, of opinion bloodthirsty and orossbelted, with gun in hand 
and cartridge box on back. Political feeling was indeed everywhere excited 
to excess, owing to the hatching of innumerable revolutionary newspapers, 
and the opening of the clubs (“red” clubs, be it understood) all over Paris. 
When the provisory government shortly after retired to give place to a 
constituent assembly, the latter — first-fruit as it was of universal suffrage 
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and composed of members far too numerous (about nine bunired), who 
were scarcely known to each other and were seated for the first time in an 
assembly — gave proof of inexperience e^ual to that of the provisory govern- 
ment ; or rather it professed deep contempt for any political experience that 
had ever been gained. 

The constitution this body voted contained two noteworthy provisions, 
either of which would have been sufficient to destroy it: (1) Opposite 
the president of the republic was to be a single chamber called legislative, 
with no intermediary power between it and the president. This arrangement 
had already been tried by the provisions of the constitution of 1791- One 
single assembly had then destroyed the king ; this time it was the president 
who was to destroy the single assembly. (2) The election of the president 
of the republic was to be effected by universal suffrage ; what power was it 
possible for any assembly to possess in face of a president who held his office 
by virtue of a veritable plebiscite ^ 

There remained one last folly to be committed, and that by the agency of 
universal suffrage. On the 10th of December, 1848, it elected as president 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

What happened had to happen — it was decreed on the 10th of December, 
1848. In just what manner it happened it is needless to detail. The coup 
d' Hat of the 2nd of December, 1851, made the president who had been faith- 
less to his vow master of France. At first the nation had no other constitu- 
tion than the terror diffused by the Paris massacres and the bloody acts of 
repression that took place throughout the provinces.^ When Louis Napoleon 
finally bethought himself of the necessity of providing a constitution (that 
of the 14th of January, 1852), he had but to seek inspiration in the example 
of his uncle. Just as under the first empire, there was appointed for leading 
functions a council of state ; next, ranking sufficiently high, a senate ; and 
lastly a corpB Ugulatif^ which seemed to exist solely for show, composed as it 
was of members elected under pressure of the prefects, having no initiative 
in matters of law or of state finance and sitting under a president elected 
by the prince and ministers not responsible to it. All civil and military 
officials were obliged under pain of revocation to take an oath to the man 
who had violated his. Ten months had not elapsed after the proclamation 
of that constitution, before the senatus consult^ of the 7th of November, 1852, 
made the prince-president emperor of the French, a dignity which was con- 
firmed by the plebiscite of the 20th-21st of November. 

NAPOLEON III IS ELECTED EMPEROR 

Naturally all liberties were suppressed. In the matter of meetings and 
associations, Article 291 and the law of 1834 reappeared in vigour, and the 
press was subjected to the harshest rule it had known since the first empirei. 
All rigours, fiscal, preventive, and repressive, were brought to bear upon it; 
a security of from 15,000 to 50,000 francs was demanded, and a stamp-tax of 
six centimes for Paris and three centimes for the provinces on every number 
of a newspaper. No organ could exist without preliminary authorisation ” 
by the government. Jurisdiction in press misdemeanors was withdrawn 
from the jury and given to criminal judges who held their office from the 
sovereign. Administrative repression was added to or supplemented judi- 
cial repression ; every newspaper that received two notices from the police 

s 

1 T^not, Paris en Dicembre 1B51 tn lo, grovims m Mombrs I8B1 ; Victor Hugo, Mstoire 
Crime. 
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•within two years was immediately suppressed. Even books were made the 
sub 3 ect of exceptional rules, L’^histoire des princes de OondS^ by the duke 
jd’Aumale, being seized without process of law (1863). 

Such was the authoritative empire ” ; it subsisted until 1867. It would 
be idle and tedious to relate by what successive concessions on the part of 
the imperial power, made under pressure of political opinion that took its 
colour from the blunders of Mexico, Sadowa, etc., the “authoritative empire” 
was gradually transmuted to the liberal empire, that restored to the legisla- 
tive body many of its legitimate prerogatives ; softened the rule that bore so 
heavily on the press; took the risk even of authorising (by the enactment of 
June 6th, 1868) meetings that were non-political in character, and also of 
public meetings held in view of legislative elections. 

The empire had been able to exist at all only on condition that the 
particulars concerning its origin should be kept from view ; the publication 
of the books by Tenot describing the violences that attended the coup d'Stat 
both in Paris and the provinces, and the wide diffusion of Victor Hugo’s 
Napoleon le petite together with his mighty poetical pamphlet, Les Qhdtiments^ 
recalled* to the old and revealed to the young in what waves of blood had 
been effaced the oath sworn to the republic by the president, Louis Napoleon. 
Thereafter every new form of liberty bestowed on the nation by the emperor 
awoke — not gratitude, but the determination to use it as an arm against 
him. Still it IS probable that the second empire would have prolonged its 
existence by yet a few more years had it not ventured, by the declaration of 
war against Germany, to face a violent death. 

THE THIED EEPUBLIO 

The trials' that France underwent during the “ terrible year ” are too well 
known to need narration; no horrors were spared her, neither those of civil 
nor of foreign war. Borne down by disaster and by the weight of financial 
ruin precipitated by the demand of the invaders for five thousand millions of 
francs, the most difficult and complicated of all problems was tlie reorganisa- 
tion of the government. How the national assembly, elected on February 
8th, 1871, composed two-thirds of royalists, was ever brought to consent first 
, to a “ head of the executive power of the French Republic,” then to a 
“president of the French Republic,” and finally, even after the overthrow of 
M, Thiers, even under the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, to vote the 
republican constitution of February 25th, 1875, is a mystery that can be 
explained^ only by the force of circumstances. Certainly the royalists had 
the majority in the assembly; but they were divided into two nearly equal 
camps, legitimists and Orleanists, who could never bring about a fusion 
between the two branches of the house of Bourbon. Henceforth the republic 
which, contrary to expectations, had offered for five months a resolute 
resistance to invasion, which had showed itself sufficiently powerful to quell 
an insurrection twenty times more redoubtable than those to which the 
monarchies had succumbed — the republic which had inspired Europe, the 
whole world in fact, with confidence sufficient to obtain for it the prodigious 
loans it needed for the liberation of its territories — the republic, we say, was 
looked on as the form of government most natural to the land, the one already* 
firmly established there, antedating the national assembly itself. The 
complementary elections of July, 1871, and all the partial elections which 
followed, testified to the obstinate, unalterable attachment of the French 
people to the republican idea. Even the rash act of the assembly on the 
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24tli of May, and later that of Marshal MacMahon, which seemed to place 
the question of a republic once more in the balance, served but to exalt the 
passion of democracy and galvanise republican energies. 

The constitution of 1876, gift of the national assembly to the republic, is, 
all things considered, the best that France has ever had. The country seems 
to have profited by the experience, favourable or the reverse, of the past, to 
steer saiely past the reefs that wrecked the constitutions of 1791 and 1848. 
Like the constitutions of all the free peoples of Europe, this creation of the 
national assembly was plainly inspired by the old constitution of Great 
Britain; it also recalls the charter of 1830, but with an added democratic- 
republican character. Certain it is that the president of the republic, like 
Louis Philippe, “ reigns but does not govern,’’ and that like him also he has 
ministers who are responsible to the chambers. Of these chambers one is the 
product of universal suffrage and furnishes the motive power for the entire 
machinery of state, president and senate being but wheels to regulate the 
action. The senate is elected by a special body composed mainly of delegates 
from the different communes, which is why Gambetta called it the ‘‘grand 
council of the communes of France.” Since the reforms effected in 1884 
there are no longer any life-senators, all being appointed for a term of nine 
years. No one of the great powers of the state can encroach upon the others. 
If a president violates his oath of office he can, by vote of the chamber, be 
impeached before the senate ; if the chamber shows a disposition to exceed 
its proper authority it can be dissolved by the president, with the affirmative 
vote of the senate. The senate enjoys the advantage of having its member- 
ship renewed only to the extent of one-third every third year, an/ con- 
sequently may be said to be a permanent assembly, whereas the office of 
president receives a new incumbent every seven and the chamber entire new 
membership every four years. Nevertheless this triennial change of personnel 
is quite sufficient to keep the senate within the bounds of its legitimate 
authority. 

Such was at least the theory of the French constitution of 1875; but no 
constitution is worth more than the men who put it into practice. It is plain 
that if the chamber of deputies were made up from elections falsified under 
official pressure, by fraud at the ballot-boxes, or by general corruption; or if 
the senate, instead of being composed of picked men, as should be the case 
with any assembly of high functions, recruited its senators from among the 
miscellaneous candidates presented by universal suffrage or the ranks of 
village notabilities ; if on the occasion of a presidential election all candidates 
possessing high character or intelligence were carefully rejected — that 
constitution would be thrown out of gear in every cog. Not upon its authors 
could the blame be made to fall, but upon those who strove to disfigure and 
pervert the original conception. 

One reproach can be raised against the constitution of 1875 — it is based 
upon an English instead of an American prototype. Has not a great and 
prosperous republic like the United States offered the best model for the 
constitution of the most powerful democracy of the Old World*? Has not 
its type been adopted by all the republics, even the Latin, of the New World ^ 
This thesis has been sustained in France, particularly by M. Andrieux, former 
deputy from Lyons and prefect of police, who made it the object, in 1884, 
of a proposed law. The chief drawback to its adoption, however, seemed to 
be that France occupied a territory of only 525,000 square kilometres, while 
that covered bjr the United States is 9,354,000. Hence the France of to-day, 
product as it is of a thousand years of history, of the old xe^gime, of the 
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Revolution, of the ITapoleonic empires, i» a highly concentrated state, essen- 
tially a unit. It has reached this condition of unity by reason of its situa- 
tion in the midst of powerful neighbours, who all, at one time or another, 
have had to be resisted ; the United States, on the other hand, has no anxiety 
of war. From these observations certain consequences undeniably follow. 

We can still, however, envy the United States its Supreme Court, which 
guarantees to every citizen his essential rights in the lace of any possible 
arbitrariness on the part of Congress or executive power. In the matter of 
our essential rights the law of July 29th, 1881, is all that can be desired as 
regards the press ; moreover, the law of J une 30th, 1881, authorised all public 
meetings on presentation of a simple declaration signed by two citizens. 
Associations in the interests of public charities, commerce, or the sciences 
had long been allowed to form with perfect freedom, and the law of March 
21st, 1884, completely broke down all previous legislation in favour of asso- 
ciations having the character of syndics. Also the law of the 2nd of July, 
1901, would certainly have endowed France with the greatest possible liberty 
of association,^ if it had not borne so arbitrarily upon congregations. 

Save on this latter point it can be affirmed that French democracy, if by 
that term is understood the nation in its entirety and not a few detached 
revolutionary groups, has evolved in our more recent laws and constitution 
the most perfect of all political formulas. It seems indeed that the end of 
the mighty struggle begun in 1789 has been reached. A social system such 
as ours could hardly attain to a greater degree of liberty and equality ; it 
is rather in the matter of fraternity that there still remains something to 
accomplish. 

Having set forth the political evolution that has taken place in France 
since 1816, 1 shall later show how society has become transformed during the 
same period. 

1 The law of the 2nd of July, 1901, abrogates not only articles 291 and following of the 
Penal Code and the law of 1834, hut it repeals the act of Maich 14th, 1872, proscribing the 
Workers’ International Union, Article 7 of the law of the 30th of June, 1881, forbidding clubs, 
the law of the 28th of July, 1848, prohibiting secret societies, etc. 
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Prance had now struggled, suffered, and bled for five-and-twenfy 
years, through a fearful revolution and ruinous wars , and what were 
the results ? Her enemies were m possession of her capital : all her 
conquests were surrendered , and the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne of their ancestors. But these were not the only consequences of 
the late convulsions, to France or to Europe. France, indeed, was 
governed by another Bourbon king; but the ancim regime was no 
more • the oppressive privileges of feudalism had been abolished ; and 
a constitutional charter was granted by Louis XVIII. But all these 
benefits had been secured in the first two years of the Revolution, 
before the monarchy had been destroyed, without a reign of terror, 
and without desolating wars. She had gained nothing by her crimes, 
her madness, her sacrifices, and her sufferings, since the constitution 
of the 14th September, 1791. Upon Emope, the effects of the Revo- 
lution were conspicuous The old regime of France was subverted , 
and in most European states, where a similar system had been main- 
tained, since the Middle Ages, its foundations were shaken. The prin- 
ciples of the Revolution awakened the minds of men to political 
thought ; and the power of absolute governments was controlled by 
the force of public opinion. — Sir Thomas Erskine May & 


LAMARTINE’S VIEW OF THE RESTORATION 

Nations are like men ; they have the same passions, vicissitudes, exagger- 
ations, indecisions, and uncertainties. That which is called public opinion 
in free governments is only the nrovable needle of the dial plate which marks 
by turns the variations in this atmosphere of human affairs. This instability 
is still more sudden and prodigious in France than in the other nations of 
the world, if we except the ancient Athenian race. It has become a proverb 
of Europe. 

The French historian ought to acknowledge this vice of the nation, whose 
vicissitudes he recounts, as he ought to point out its virtues. Even this 
instability belongs to a quality of the great French race — ^imagination ; it 
forms part of its destiny. In its wars it is called impulse; in its arts, 
genius; in its reverses, despondency; in its despondency, inconsistency; and 
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in its patriotism, enthusiasm. It is the enodem nation which has the most 
fire in its soul; and this fire is fanned by the wind of its mobility. We can- 
not explain, except by this character of the French race, those frenzies — 
which simultaneously seem to seize upon the whole nation after the lapse of 
some months — for principles, for men, and for governments the most opposed 
to each other. 

We are on the eve of one of those astonishing inconstancies of public 
opinion in France. Let us explain its causes ; The gleam of those philo- 
sophical principles, the whole of which constitute what is called the Revolu- 
tion, had nowhere, so much as in B'rance, dazzled and warmed the souls of 
the people, at the end of the eighteenth century. At the voice of her writers, 
her orators, her tribunes, and her warriors, France took the initiative in the 
work of reformation, without considering what it would cost in fatigues, 
treasure, and blood, to renew her institutions, vitiated by the rust of ages, 
in religion, legislation, civilisation, and government. The throne had crum- 
bled amidst the tumult, pulled down like a counter-revolutionary flag raised 
in the midst of the Revolution. The country, however, was beginning to 
know itself, to punfy itself, to constitute itself into a tolerant democracy 
under the republican government of the Directory, when Bonaparte, personi- 
fying at once in himself the usurpation of the army over the laws and the 
counter-revolution, violently interrupted, on the 18th Brumaire (November 
9th), the silent work of the new civilisation, which was elaborating and culling 
out the elements of the new order of things. To divert the nation’s thoughts 
from its revolution he launched it and led it on to the conquest of Europe. 
He e.vhausted it of its blood and population, to prevent it from thinking and 
agitating under him. He had made it apostatise by his publicists, by his 
silent system, and by his police, from all the principles of its regeneration of 
1789. While he was hurling kings from their thrones, he declared himself 
the avenger and restorer of priestlioods and royalties. 

Fmnce had begun to breathe after his first fall in 1814. The charter 
had resumed the work of Louis XVI, and promulgated the principles of the 
constituent assembly. The Revolution had gone back to its first glorious 
days. It had no longer to apprehend either the intoxication of illusions, or 
the resistance of the church, of the court, of the nobility, or the crimes of 
the demagogues. 

The return of Bonaparte, thanks to the complicity of the army,i had 
again interrupted this era of renovation, of peace, and of hope. This 
violence to the nation and to Europe had been punished by a second 
invasion, which humbled, ruined, and decimated France ; and even threat- 
ened to partition it into fragments. Bonaparte, in quitting his army after 
his defeat at W aterloo, and m abdicating, had carried away with him the 
responsibility of this disaster ; but he had left behind him the resentment of 
the nation against the array, against his party, his accomplices, and against 
his name. Everybody had a grievance, a resentment, a mourning, or a ruin 
to avenge upon this name of one man. The paroxysm of anger compressed 
by the presence of the army, by dread of the imperial police, and by the hope 
of a repetition of that glory with which he had for a moment fascinated 
France before Waterloo, burst forth from every heart, except those of his 
soldiers, immediately after his fall. Public opinion threw itself, without 

[1 Sejgnobos® speafes of “the Episode of the Hundred Days” which compassed Napoleon’s 
return from Elba and his fall at Waterloo, as “nothing but a military revolt, a pronunciamento 
of the army of Napoleon ” It must be remembered, however, that a very large part of the 
army did not respond to this call or take part m the last disaster. 1 
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reflection, without foresight, and without discretion, into the opposite party 
in the elections. Public opinion in France, when irritated, listens neither 
to middle courses, nor to intrigues, nor to prudence ; it goes direct from 
one side to the other, like the ocean in its ebb and flow. This is the whole 
explanation of the elections of 1815, which sent up to the crown a chamber 
more counter-revolutionary than all Europe, and more royalist than the 
king.t? 

EXCESSES OE THE BOYALISTS AND THE INVADERS 

Louis XVIII, being too indifferent and too fond of repose to be vindictive, 
had re-entered the city with the disposition to be moderate ; that was also 
the attitude of the ministry which he had given himself. It was for the 
interest of Talleyrand and Fouche that there should be no reaction and 
the other ministers, Baron Louis, Pasquier, Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr who 
had been chosen by the king because he had not rallied to Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days, were by character and reason opposed to all excess. 

* But it soon became evident that the king would be powerless to keep the 
royalists within bounds and that the ministers would be left behind and 
disregarded. The new emigration was returning from Ghent eager for 
vengeance, and its friends in the interior had awaited no signal to let loose 
their rage against everything which in any way held to the Revolution or 
the empire. The ultras made Paris resound with their outbursts of shameful 
joy and insulted those in the street who would not 30 m them, while the 
capital was at the same time brutally trodden under foot by foreigners. 
The royalist journals heaped abuse on the French army and spoke only of 
punishment and proscription. 

If the king and his ministers were unable to restrain the royalists, with 
still greater reason they were not in a condition to protect the city and 
country from the allied armies. The foreign occupation offered a sinister 
contrast to what it had been in 1814, It was Blucher, the fiercest enemy of 
France, who with his Prussians occupied the interior of Paris, while the 
English were encamped in the Bois de Boulogne. The very evening of his 
re-entry Louis XVIII was warned that the Prussians were preparing to 
blow up the bridge of Jena, the name of which recalled their great disaster 
in 1806. In vain did the king have recourse to Wellington. The fierce 
Blucher listened to no one. Fortunately the first explosion of the mines 
was not sufficient to overthrow the piles, and the arrival of the Russian and 
Austrian emperors with the king of Prussia on July 10th prevented Blucher 
from recommencing. Emperor Alexander intervened ; the bridge was saved 
and the one hundred million francs which Blucher proposed to demand of 
Paris, regardless of the capitulation, were reduced to eight. 

The presence of foreign rulers, while it encumbered Paris with new 
masses of troops, at least diminished somewhaj the disorder caused by the 
occupation within the capital ; but without, the invaded departments were 
everywhere exposed to pillage. Never had the abuse of victory, with which 
the French had been accused in Germany, approached what took place in 
France, In the wars beyond the Rhine, Napoleon’s severe character imposed 
a certain order even on the requisitions ; here the military chiefs, great and 
small, acted, each on his own account, like leaders of the old bands of invad- 
ing barbarians ; they plundered their hosts, despoiled cities and villages, laid 
hands on the public treasuries, and when the officials of the royal govern- 
ment tried to hinder their pillaging, they arrested them and sent them as 
prisoners across the Rhine. The Prussians put a feeling of implacable 
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vengeance into their excesses. But th^ violence and depredations of the 
Prussians were at least equalled by those who had nothing to avenge, by 
those Germans of the south, the Swabians (the inhabitants of Baden and 
Wiirtemberg) and Bavarians, who were now pillaging France in the name of 
the coalition as they had shortly before, in the name of France, pillaged 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, much more violently than the French, Popular 
Russian tales of 1812 show what a difference Russian peasants made between 
French soldiers and the German allies of France. French peasants in de- 
spair responded here and there, as those of Russia had done, by sanguinary 
acts of retaliation and resorted to the woods to carry on a guerilla warfare. 

The numbers of the invaders increased daily. All the reserves of every 
country arrived on the scene. Germany especially passed over the Rhine as 
a whole to come and live at the expense of France. At one time there were 
as many as 1,240,000 soldiers on French territory. 

Emperor Alexander and the duke of Wellington, the one out of humanity, 
the other out of a spirit of discipline and fear of provoking a general uprising 
of the French people, tried to put an end to this immense disorder and, acting 
on their proposition, the four great powers attempted to regulate the occu- 
pation by a convention agreed upon on the 24th of July. The danger of pro- 
voking France to desperation was very real. Besides the army of the Loire, 
the French had still several corps under arms, under Marshal Suchet and 
other generals. Free companies in the departments of the east were ener- 
getically harassing the enemy, and most of the strongholds were still intact 
and maintained a threatening attitude. The defence of Huningen has 
become celebrated: General Barbanegre sustained a long siege in this little 
place with one hundred and thirty-five soldiers against twenty-five thousand 
Austrians. 

, The French army at that time had been disbanded for fifteen days. The 
troops separated in a spirit of sad resignation, without attempting a resistance 
which would only have aggravated the misfortunes of their country. Thus 
came to an end the most illustrious army the modern world has ever seen. 
The royal ordinance which had dissolved the army had fixed the basis upon 
which a new army was to be organised. 

THE “WHITE TBRBOE” OF 1816 

In the meantime two-thirds of France was occupied by strangers and 
the part which was exempt from invasion was afflicted by another scourge, 
by a violent reaction. The triumphal return of the “ usurper,” the enforced 
submission to the restored empire, which had undergone feeble attempts at 
resistance, had aroused an ill-contained rage in the heart of the royalists of 
the south; it broke out at the news of Waterloo. At Marseilles, beginning 
with the 26th of June, furious bands had pillaged several houses and massa- 
cred the owners who were partisans of the emperor. Others had thrown 
themselves on the poor quarter where lived a certain number of mamelukes, 
brought back from Egypt by Napoleon. These unfortunates were butch- 
ered together with their wives and children. 

From Marseilles the murders and conflagrations spread to Avignon, Car- 
pentras, Nimes, and Uzes. The 17th of July at Nimes a small garrison of 
200 men, very much hated by the ultras because they had kept up the tricol- 
oured flag until the 15th of July, capitulated before an urban and rural mob. 
Scarcely had the soldiers surrendered their arms, when the “ royal volun- 
teers” shot them down at the end of the muzzle. Crowds of fanatics and 
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marauders overran the city during several days, plundering the houses of 
rich Protestants ; several were assassinated. 

Murder, devastation, and conflagration overflowed into the country; 
houses were burned, the olive trees and grape-vines of the “ wrong think- 
ers ” were cut down. The royal authorities were powerless or else in league 
with the movement. Hundreds of persons were arrested on all sides arbi- 
trarily by the marauding bands. The military commander and the under 
prefect at Uzes disgraced themselves by delivering up eight of their prison- 
ers to the chief of the assassins at Uzes, called Graffan, who had them shot 
without the form of a trial, after having massacred a certain number of the 
inhabitants in their homes. 

The reaction reunited all kinds of infamy; obscenity was joined to rapac- 
ity and ferocity. On the 16th of August, the day of the fSte of the Virgin, 
at Nimes the wives of the brigands who ruled in the department of the 
Gard dragged in the streets the Protestant women they could get hold of, 
subjecting them to the most dishonourable insults. 

The White Terror ” of 1815 exceeded in ignominy the reaction in 
Thermidor of the year III, It was not, as in the latter, crime agaihst crime, 
terror after terror. The Hundred Days had seen neither bloodshed nor 
proscriptions, and the reactionary party of 1815 had nothing to avenge. 
The worst days of the League were recalled by the alliance of the ultra-aris- 
tocracy with the depraved, lazy, and sanguinary populace, which ferments 
under the feet of the real people, and which statisticians speak of as ‘‘ the 
dangerous classes,” 

Judiciary persecution was soon added to the massacres. The victims 
who had escaped the knife’ of the assassin were now to be confronted with 
the judges of the reaction. The king and the ministers were innocent of the 
riots and brigandage of the south, which they had not been able to prevent 
and which they had not the strength to chastise. They seem on the other 
hand to be responsible before history for the terrible succession of political 
trials which they ordained. There again, however, they endured rather 
than inspired to action ; not only the whole court, the whole royalist party, but 
even the foreign powers demanded imperiously that those who were called 
the conspirators of March 20th ” should be pursued to the utmost. An 
erroneous appreciation of the facts connected with the ‘^return from the 
island of Elba ” contributed much to incite the second restoration to those 
deeds of implacable vengeance which gave it such a sanguinary character. ^ 
The foreigners, like the royalists, imagined that the 20th of March had been 
the result of an immense conspiracy embracing the whole army and most of 
the officials. That was the reason of the redoubling of envenomed hatred 
which the leaders of the coalition felt for the French army. What had been 
pure impulse was taken to be the result of a plot, and it was not known that 
the only conspiracy which took place before the 20th of March had a wholly 
different aim than the re-establishment of the emperor. The foreigners had 
now but one idea, and that was to do away with Napoleon and the French 
army and to inspire the French military spirit with a terror, which as they 
said would injure the repose of Europe. 

While the prisons were filling up, while political trials were beginning 
on all sides, the constitutional government was being reorganised under bad 
auspices. The peerage was reconstituted by the nomination of ninety-four 
new peers and declared hereditary. The electoral colleges had been con- 
voked on August 14th. The ordinance of convocation established new 
rules provisionally. The colleges of the arrondissement were to present 
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oandidat'es and the colleges of the department were to name the deputies, 
half from among the candidates, half from their own free choosing. This 
was putting the election in the hands of the aristocracy. The age of eligi- 
bility was lowered to twenty-five years, that of the electorate to twenty- 
one, and the number of deputies increased from 263 to 402. All that 
concerned electoral conditions was to be submitted to revision by the legis- 
lative power. The elections were carried out everywhere under the 
influence of authorities dominated by the ultras and in the south at the point 
of the dagger. Massacre* had begun again at Nimes on the eve of the elec- 
tions. It was found necessary to occupy four departments of the south with 
Austrian troops, at the moment when the Protestants were organising to 
resist the butchery and when civil war was on the point of succeeding 
assassination. 

The elections gave the majority to the ultras. The royal government 
was placed between the fury of its partisans, whom it could not control, 
and the menacing demands of the allies who humiliated and oppressed it. 
Louis XVIII had hoped that after the overthrow of the ‘‘ usurper ” Europe 
would maintain the treaty of May 30th, 1814, which was already so hard for 
France. He was very much mistaken. The foreigners, making light of their 
declarations and their promises, dreamed only of a new dismemberment and 
of the ruin of Prance.^ 

The ministry was at that moment very near its fall. Fouche was the 
first to be attacked. The ulti’as of the provinces had never accepted him, 
and those of the court, having no more need of him, abandoned him. Wel- 
lington’s protection sustained him for some time ; but he soon felt the im- 
possibility of ^ maintaining himself before the ch&.mbers. He resigned and 
accepted the insignificant post of minister of France at' the court of the king 
of Saxony 

The whole ministry soon followed him. Furious counter-revolutionary 
addresses came from a large number of electoral colleges and from general 
and municipal councils which heralded the storm which would burst at the 
opening of the chambers. The king gave way to the current which was set- 
ting in against the ministry, without difficulty ; Talleyrand displeased him 
as much as Fouche, and, knowing him to be at variance with the emperor 
Alexander, he saw no reason for keeping him. Talleyrand, having offered 
his resignation and that of his colleagues more or less sincerely, the king 
took him at his word. This man, whose egoism had contributed to aggravate 
the ills of France, was to have nothing more to do with its affairs as long 
as the restoration lasted./ 


EIOHELIEtr THE NEW MINISTER 

Along with Talleyrand there retired from the ministry Louis, Pasquin, 
Jaucourt, and Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. The ministry required to be entirely 
remodelled ; and the king, who had long foreseen the necessity of this * 
step, and who was not sorry for an opportunity of breaking with his revolu- 
tionary mentors, immediately authorised Decazes, who had insinuated him- 
self into his entire confidence, to offer the place of president of the council, 
corresponding to the English premier, to the duke de Richelieu. 

K S'® already seen in the preceding chapter the results of the treaties of 181 5 ] 

L Having accepted the trifling and distant embassy to Dresden, EouchS hastened to depart, 
and left Pans under a disguise which he only changed when he reached the frontier, fearful of 
being seen in his native land, which he was fated never again to behold. — Guizot e] 
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Armand, duke de Richelieu, grand-nephew by his sister of the cardinal 
of the same name, was grandson of the marshal de Richelieu, so celebrated 
in the reign of Louis XV as the Alcibiades of France. When called to the 
ministry, in 1815, he was forty -nine years of age. Consumed from his earli- 
est years, like so many other great men, by an ardent thirst for glory, he had 
joined the Russian army in 1785, and shared in the dangers of the assault 
of Ismail under Suvaroff. When the French Revolution rent the nobles 
and the people of France asunder, he had hastened from the Crimea to join 
the army of the emigrant noblesse under the prince of Conde, and remained 
with it till the corps was finally dissolved in 1794. He had then returned 
to Russia. On the accession of Alexander, Richelieu was selected to carry 
into execution the philanthropic views which he had formed for the improve- 
ment of the southern provinces of his vast dominions. 

The progress of the province intrusted to his care was unparalleled, its pros- 
perity unbroken during his administration. To his sagacious foresight and 
prophetic wisdom Russia owes the seaport of Odessa, the great export town 
of its southern provinces, which opened to their boundless agricultural plains 
the commerce of the world. The French invasion of 1812 recalled him from 
his pacific labours to the defence of the country, and he shared the intimacy 
and counsels of Alexander during the eventful years which succeeded, till 
the taking of Pans in 1814. Alternately at Paris, at Vienna, or at Ghent, 
he had represented his sovereign, and served as a link between the court of 
Russia and the newly established throne of Louis XVIII. 

His character qualified him in a peculiar manner for this delicate task, 
and now for the still more perilous duty to which he was called — that of 
standing, like the Jewish lawgiver, between the people and the plague. He 
was the model of the ancient French nobility, for he united in his person all 
their virtues, and he was free from their weaknesses. He was considered, 
alike in the army and in diplomatic circles at home and abroad, as the most 
pure and estimable character that had arisen during the storms of the Revo- 
lution. His fortunate distance from France during so long a peiuod at once 
preserved him from its dangers, and caused him to be exempt from its delu- 
sions. His talents were not of the first order, but his moral qualities were 
of the purest kind.fl^ 

Treaty of 1815 

The first duty of the new minister was to negotiate the treaty with the 
enemy which was signed on November 20th, 1815. The conditions of 
the treaty, unfortunately agreed to beyond the necessity of the case, by the 
pliancy of Talleyrand, and the impatience of the court for the throne at any 
price, were, however, modified within limits which a statesman ^raight, with- 
out being satisfied, submit to. Richelieu, in despair at not being able to 
obtain more advantageous conditions, still considered them too unfavourable, 
and obstinately refused to sign them. The king, who saw the chambers, 
then about to open, disposed to call him to account for his sterile inter- 
vention for the pacification of the country, and who saw on the other 
side Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the powers of the Rhine crushing 
his people under the devastations of 800,000 men, sent for the duke de 
Richelieu, one night, by Decazes, and, bedewing the hand of his prime min- 
ister with tears, implored him for the sacrifice which is dearest to ar man of 
honour — that of his name. The duke de Richelieu went away, moved 
and vanquished by this conference with his unhappy master, and signed the 
treaty. 
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This 'treaty left France in possessi^^n of its frontiers of 1790, as we have 
seen, with the exception of some unimportant portions of territory enclosed 
within other states, and of Savoy, a conquest of the Revolution which had 
been respected by the treaty of 1814- It imposed an indemnity to Europe 
of 700,000,000 francs for the last war commenced by Napoleon, an armed 
occupation for five years of 150,000 men, the generalissimo of which was 
to be nominated by the allied powers, and the fortress to be delivered up to 
this garrison of security. This occupation might terminate in three years, if 
Europe considered Prance sufficiently pacified to offer it moral guarantees of 
tranquillity- The prisoners of war were to be given up, and the liquidation 
of the 700,000,000 indemnity was to be effected day by day. Besides this war 
indemnity, France recognised the principle of the indemnities to be assigned 
after its liquidation to each power for the ravages, the requisitions, or the 
confiscations that each of these states had sustained, during the last wars, 
by the occupation of the French armies. France was further burdened with 
the pay and the subsistence of the 150,000 men of the army of occupation, left 
by the allied powers upon its territory. The national penalty incurred by 
France for Napoleon’s return from Elba was, in money, about 1,500,000,000 
francs ; in national strength, its fortresses ; in bloodshed in the field, 60,000 
men; and in honour, the disbanding of its army, and a foreign garrison to keep 
a close watch over an empire m chains. This is what the last aspiration of 
Bonaparte to the throne and to glory cost his country. Eleven hundred and 
forty thousand foreign soldiers were at that moment trampling under foot 
the soil of France.^ 


EXECUTION OF MAESHAL NEY AND OTHERS 

Among the distinguished victims of royalist fury were Marshal Brune, 
who was assassinated while on his way to Pans to swear allegiance, and 
Colonel Labedoyere, whose defection at Grenoble had admitted Napoleon to 
France from Elba, and who, refusing the opportunities proffered him for 
escape, was tried and condemned by judges who wept while they condemned 
him. His last words were, Fire, my friends,” to the soldiers who shot him. 
The next victim of high distinction was Ney, who had also gone over to 
Napoleon after joining Louis XVIII. Immediately after the capitulation of 
Paris he had made his escape with a false name and false passport, but re- 
turned and was arrested at the chateau of Bossonis, among the mountains of 
Cantal. ^ Curiously enough, he was discovered by means of a Turkish sabre 
of peculiar form and exquisite workmanship, a present from Napoleon, which 
he had carelessly left on a table in the salon of the chateau. General Mon- 
cey refused to preside at the military trial, and was imprisoned for three 
months. Richelieu then accused Ney of treason before the chamber of 
Peers, in spite of the capitulation of Paris which promised amnesty for all' 
who took part in the Hundred Days. Ney himself declared : The article 
was so entirely protective that I relied on it ; but for it, can anyone believe 
that I would not have died, sword in hand!” The peers disclaimed the 
capitulation concluded between foreign generals and a provisional govern- 
ment to which the king was a stranger. As a last resort, Ney’s counsel 
pleaded that he wa^ no longer a Frenchman, his birthplace having been 
detached from France by a recent treaty, but Ney checked him exclaim- 
ing: “I am a Frenchman and will die a Frenchman- I am accused in 
breach of the faith of treaties, and I imitate Moreau. I appeal from Europe 
to posterity.” 
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He was nevertheless condemned to die. When his death-warrant was 
read with its long preamble and his many titles, as duke of Elohingen and 
prince of the Moskova, he broke forth : “ Come to the point ! say simply 
Michel Ney soon a little dust.” Importunate appeals were made to the 
king, and even to the duke of Wellington, for a commutation of the capital 
penalty, but in vain.« 

He was not taken to the usual place for military executions (the plain of 
Grenelle) because a popular rising was feared. They took him from the 
Luxembourg, where he had been imprisoned, to the avenue de I’Observa- 
toire. A platoon of veterans awaited him there, on the spot where his 
statue stands to-day. The marshal cried, ‘‘I protest before my country 
against the judgment which condemns me, I appeal to posterity and God. 
Vive la France ! ” Then, putting his hand on his breast, he called in as firm 
a voice as though commanding a charge, ‘‘Soldiers, straight to the heart.” 

The commanding officer, awestruck, horrified, had not courage to give 
the word. A courtier, a ^colonel on the staff, took his place. The marshal 
fell riddled with balls (December 7th, 1816). Ney’s appeal to posterity 
has been heard. France has never pardoned the murder of this hero./ 

The death of Ney was one of the greatest faults that the Bourbons ever 
committed. His guilt was self-evident ; never did criminal more richly 
deserve the penalties of treason. Like Marlborough, he had not only 
betrayed his sovereign, but he had done so when in high command, and 
when, like him, he had recently before been prodigal of protestations of 
fidelity to the cause he undertook. His treachery had brought on his coun- 
try unheard-of calamities — defeat in battle, conquest hy Europe, the 
dethronement and captivity of its sovereign, occupation of its capital and 
provinces by 1,100,000 armed men, contributions to an unparalleled amount 
from its suffering people. Double treachery had marked his career ; he had 
first abandoned in adversity his fellow-soldier, benefactor, and emperor, to 
take service with his enemy, and, having done so, he next betrayed his trust 
to that enemy, and converted the power given him into the means of de- 
stroying his sovereign. If ever a man deserved death, according to the laws 
of all civilised countries — if ever there was one to whom continued life 
would have been an opprobrium — it was Ney, But all that will not justify 
the breach of a capitulation. He was in Pari§' at the time it was concluded 

— he remained in it on its faith — he fell directly under its word as well as 
its spirit. To say that it was a military convention, which could not tie up 
the hands of the king of France, who was no party to it, is a sophism alike 
contrary to the principles of law and the feelings of honour. If Louis 
XVIII was not a party to it, he became such by entering Pans, and resum- 
ing his throne, the very day after it was concluded, without firing a shot. 
The throne of the Bourbons would have been better inaugurated by a deed 
of generosity which would have spoken to the heart of man through every 
succeeding age, than by the sacrifice of the greatest, though also the most 
guilty, hero of the empire. S' 

Two other generals, Mouton-Duvernet and Chartrand, who had aided 
Napoleon’s re-entry to Italy, were executed, and Lavalette, who in Alison’s 9 
phrase “ was in civil administration what Marshal Ney had been in military 

— the great criminal of the Hundred Days,” and whose seizure of the post- 
office had been of greatest assistance to Napoleon, was also condemned, but 
escaped from prison in his wife’s clothes and made his way out of the country 
with the aid of three Englishmen who underwent three months’ imprisonment 
for their chivalry, « 

H w — yoL, xin. o 
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DEATH OF MTJEAT (1815 A,D.) 

It is fitting to speak here of the catastrophe which terminated the days 
of another of the most illustrious companions of Bonaparte’s exploits. King 
Joachim Murat had taken refuge in France, during the Hundred Days, and 
after the failure of his expedition against Austria. He had not advanced 
nearer than Provence, when the battle of Waterloo condemned him to a life 
of exile. After having been twenty times on the point of being arrested, he 
managed to embark for Corsica. The welcome he received in that island 
raised his confidence to too high a degree. He dared to entertain the idea 
of once more ascending the throne of Naples. He set out on this expedition 
with two hundred and fifty men and six ships. On his way to Naples he 
met with much disloyalty and received sinister warnings. His resolution 
wavered; he would have liked to disembark at Trieste and place himself 
under the protection of Austria, who had offered, him hospitality, but con- 
trary winds and also perhaps treacherous advice prevented him from doing 
this. On October 8th, 1815, he landed at Pizzo, in Calabria, with forty 
followers. He was the first to leap ashore, was recognised by some peasants, 
and at first was received with interest. He asked for a guide to conduct 
him to Monteleone, and a soldier offered his services ; but the so-called guide 
was none other than the colonel of the armed police, who intended to deliver 
him up to the king. At a certain spot the colonel made a sign to a band of 
peasants, who fell on Murat and his companions. Murat, after some resist- 
ance, sacrificed himself in order to save his friends from the fury of the 
crowd. Soon a military commission condemned this marvellously intrepid 
captain to be shot, and he underwent the penalty in that same country where 
he had so long exercised royal authority.^ 

LA CHAMBRE INTKOUVABLE (1816-1816 A.D.) 

-The chambers, which had been convoked in August, met at Paris, Octo- 
ber 16th, 1816. The chamber of deputies, which included an immense 
majority of royalists, decided on making no compact, and having no trans- 
actions with either Bonapartists or Revolutionists. Lame was elected 
president. Louis XVIII, seeing it moie royalist than he had imagined, 
christened it by a name it retained — La Charahre Introuvahle^ 

It began by making exceptional or emergency laws. It forbade seditious 
cries ; suspended, in certain cases, individual liberty. It instituted, on the 
5th of December, courts of provosts, composed of a military provost assisted 
by five civil judges, who went wherever troubles arose, to judge the authors 
of them summarily. Liberal writers, in protesting against these seventies, 
are wrong in trying to make the chamber of 1815 responsible for the sad 
conditions which it had not caused. It had, moreover, merits with which it 
should be credited, combining a fierce independence with pitiless honesty. 
It abolished divorce, which was struck out of the civil code. It opposed 
excess of centralisation and all that was contrary to true liberty. 

[1 The chamhers opened on October 7th Louis XVIIT, on learning that the elections had 
been entirely “royalist,” had at first appeared very well content thereat, and had let fall a 
remark which became celebrated “ We have found a chambre introuvahle ” He very soon had 
cause to regret having “found” it, and the name has had a very different meaning in history 
than the one he gave it. — Martin,;" The play on words is hard to transfer to English In 
effect Louis XVIII said “ We have found (trouve) the thing unfindable (i 7 itrouvable),^^ that is, 
a completely royalist chamber m Revolutionary France.] 
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The chamber of 1815 did not limit itself to reclaiming for the clergy neces- 
sary guarantees and influence. It showed an intemperance in religious zeal 
that alarmed many. Not content with taking the part, to a legitimate extent, 
of the men set aside by the Revolution, it appeared animated by a desire of 
assuring domination to one class to the prejudice of all others. It did not 
haggle, however, concerning the increased taxes that the cost of the war and 
the treaty had rendered inevitable, and it created a sinking fund that would 
some day render these taxes unnecessary. It recognised all public debts 
without regard to their origin, in spite of opposition from an obstinate 
faction. The session ended April 25th, 1816, the ministry feeling itself 
incompetent to act with a chamber it could not control. In this chamber 
was a group of not inconsiderable men, strangers at first to one another, but 
tending to unite in forming a constitutional party. The principal were 
Pasquier, Serre, Barante, Beugnot, Simeon, Saint-Aulaire, Royer-Collard, 
and Camille Jordan. Although reduced to lie low and adapt themselves to 
circumstances, reckoning on the passions of those among whom they were 
thrown, they sought nevertheless to establish the doctrines of parliamentary 
government conforming to the charter — efforts which gained them the title 
of doctrinaires^ 

THE Division OF PAETIES 

From this moment were formulated the two opposing doctrines which 
will reappear in the time of Louis Philippe under the name of “ constitu- 
tional monarchy ” and “ parliamentary government.” The “ constitutional ” 
doctrine recognises in the king the right to choose his ministers according 
to his pleasure, even against the will of the chamber, provided that they do 
not govern contrary to the constitution ; it leaves him master of the execu- 
tive power, the only real force, and by consequence master of the country ; 
the chambers have no other hold over him than the illusory right to bring the 
ministers to trial for violation of the constitution. The ‘‘parliamentary” 
doctrine declares, the king obliged to take his ministers from the majority; 
it places the executive power under the domination of the parliament, who 
may compel its withdrawal by a vote of want of confidence ; it indirectly 
transfers the sovereignty to the chamber. In 1 81 6 the ultra-royalists were sup- 
porting the doctrine of the rights of the parliament against the king, and the 
liberals were defending the king’s prerogatives against the royalists. 

On the electoral question the ultras demanded election by two stages, in 
the canton and the department, and for the electors of the canton the lower- 
ing of the qualification to fifty francs ; that is to say the extension of the 
suffrage to nearly two millions of electors; they demanded a numerous 
chamber and the complete renewal of the chamber at the end of five years. 
The king and the liberal minority wished to preserve direct election by a 
very restricted electoral body (less than 100,000 electors), while exacting 
a qualification of three hundred francs in taxes ; they demanded partial 
renewal and a reduction of the number of deputies. The electoral law 
proposed by the ultras was voted by the chamber and rejected by the 
chamber of peers (March-April, 1816). The ultras also wished to diminish 
the power of the prefects and to give the local administration to the land- 
owners. The liberals defended the centralisation created by the empire. 

Thus the roles seemed reversed; it was the party of the old regime 
which wished to weaken the king to the profit of the parliament, to enlarge 
the electoral body and to increase local self-government ; it was the liberal 
party which was supporting the king’s supremacy, the power of the prefects, 
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and the limitation of the suffrage. The fact was the parties regarded the 
political mechanism solely as an instrument for securing power for them- 
selves and were less anxious about the form of government than the direc- 
tion given to politics : the ultras wished to restore the power to the rural 
nobility, who, through the fifty-franc electors, would have been masters of the 

chamber, m order to re-establish an 
aristocratic regime, theliberals were 
anxious to preserve the supremacy 
to the king, the prefects, and the 
three-hundred-franc electors, be- 
cause they were known to be favour- 
able to the maintenance of the social 
order to which the Revolution had 
given birth. 

Louis XVIII, supported by the 
foreign governments, retained his 
ministers and resisted the chamber; 
he began by closing the session 
(April, 1816) and, without again 
convoking it, dissolved it in Sep- 
tember. For the future chamber the 
ordinance of dissolution re-estab- 
lished the number of 258 deputies 
as in 1814. The king, by a simple 
ordinance, changed the composition 
of the chamber; it was a coxi^ d^4ta% 
analogous to that of 1830. To make 
sure of the chamber of peers he 
created new peers, ex-generals and 
officials of the empire. During this 
struggle between the king and the 
Louis XVIII chamber, the party of the tricolour 

( 1755 - 1824 ) flag, reduced to nine deputies, had 

taken no direct action. The plots 
to overturn the monarchy (Didier’s at Grenoble, the “patriots”’ at Pans) 
were merely isolated attempts unknown to the party or disavowed by it.<^ 

THE COUP d’etat OP SEPTEMBBB 5th, 1816 

The king had finally made up his mind. The secret was well guarded. 
A royal ordinance published September 5th, 1816, surprised the ultras like 
a thunderbolt. It declared that none of the articles of the charter under 
discussion should be revised and that the chamber was dissolved. To the 
cries of fury that rose from the aristocratic faubourg Saint-Germain, 
responded an explosion of public joy that recalled the 9th Thermidor; 
people kissed each other in the streets. In the ensuing elections a majority 
of the upper middle class and of the officials replaced the majority of grande 
seigneuTd of the old regime and the provincial nobles who had dominated 
the chamhre introuvahle. The attempt at restoring the old regime had 
miscarried ; what followed was a first attempt at a bourgeois monarchy 
by an understanding between the bourgeoisie and the legitimatists./ 

It is worthy of observation how early the French nation, after they had 
attained the blessmg, had shown themselves unfitted, either from character 
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or circumstances, for the enjoyment of constitutional government.' After 
the overthrow of Napoleon, scarcely a year had passed which was not 
marked by some eoup d'Stat^ or violent infringement, by the sovereign, 
of the constitution. The restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 was imme- 
diately attended by the creation of sixty peers on the royalist side, and 
the expulsion of as many from the democratic ; this was followed, within 
four years, by the creation of as many on the liberal. The whole history 
of England prior to 1832 could only present one instance of a similar 
creation, and that was of twelve peers only, in 1713, to carry through the 
infamous project of impeaching the duke of Marlborough. It was threatened 
to be repeated, indeed, during the heat of the reform contest ; but the wise 
advice of the duke of Wellington prevented such an irretrievable wound 
being inflicted on the constitution. The French chamber of deputies was 
first entirely remodelled, and 133 new members added to its numbers, by 
a simple royal ordinance in 1815 ; and again changed — the added members 
being taken away, and the suffrage established on a uniform and highly 
democratic basis — by another royal ordinance, issued, by the sole authority 
of the king, the following year. Changes, on alternately the one side or 
the other, greater than were accomplished in England by the whole legis- 
lature in two centuries, were carried into execution in France in the very 
outset of its constitutional career, by the sole authority of the king, in two 
years. 

What is still more remarkable, and at first sight seems almost unaccount- 
able, every one of those violent stretches of regal power was done in the inter- 
est, and to gratify the passions, of the majority at the moment. The royalist 
creation of peers in 1816, the democratic addition of sixty to their numbers 
in 1819, the addition of 133 members to the chamber of deputies in the first 
of these years, their withdrawal, and the change of the electoral law by the 
eouj^ d^Stat of September 5th, 1816, were all done to conciliate the feelings, 
and in obedience to the fierce demand, of the majority. That these repeated 
infringements of the constitution in so short a time, and in obedience to 
whatever was the prevailing cry of the moment, would prove utterly fatal to 
the stability of the new institutions, and subversive of the growth of any- 
thing like real freedom in the land, was indeed certain, and has been abun- 
dantly proved by the event. 

But the remarkable thing is that, such as they were, and fraught with 
these consequences, they were all loudly demanded by the majority; and 
the power of the crown was exerted only to pacify the demands which in 
truth it had not the means of resisting. 

The royal ordinance^of September 5th dissolving the chambre introuv- 
able also announced that another chamber, less numerous, composed of only 
250 deputies, would be immediately elected by the electoral corporations. A 
provisionary electoral law, the work of Laine, who had replaced Vaublanc as 
minister of the interior, fixed the bounds of the departments, of which the 
numbers were diminished. Deputies were required to be at least forty years 
of age, and their taxes must amount to 1,000 francs. The measure was a bold 
one. It caused great excitement among the ultras, and was the subject of 
violent recriminations, above all from Chateaubriand, who had constituted 
himself the mouthpiece of the Bourbons in his work ‘‘ La Monarchie eelon 
la Oharte^'" but who mingled with very exalted ideas concerning constitu- 
tional government equally absurd ones born of an ill-regulated imagination. 
However, his exaggerations often missed their aim. The royalist party 
remonstrated and submitted. 
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THE NEW CHAMBBE (1816-1818) 

The new chamber opened its session on the 4th of November, 1816. 
Many members of the preceding one were there, but the general feeling was 
no longer the same. The doctrinaires, on whom Decazes relied, returned 
stronger and better grouped. 

The first law to be made was an electoral one. Laine presented a 
project which would abolish the two degrees of election ; establish direct 
election by all tax-payers paying three hundred francs taxes, and substitute 
# for a general election renewal by one-fifth. The charter declared, without 
directly specifying anything, that all tax-payers paying three hundred francs 
might be electors. The object of the law was to create an important electoral 
body to the number of about 100,000 members possessing guarantee of 
fortune, conservative interest and intelligence generally, of what was called 
the middle class, in contradistinction to the aristocracy. By this partial 
renewal they hoped, by keeping the chamber au courant with the changes 
of public opinion, to avoid those brusque changes which might agitate the 
country and transform legislative spirit too suddenly. 

After a discussion, the details of which furnish curious reading to-day, 
showing how very different ideas on this subject were in those days, the law 
was passed in both chambers, but by a very feeble majority (January 30th, 
1817). 

The financial scheme of Corvetto was voted. Opponents were .quieted 
by the grant of 4,000,000 francs to the clergy as compensation for the forest 
land which it was wished to give as pledge for a loan. The budget, com- 
piled with great care and resting on a large sinking fund, assured the finan- 
cial future of the country. Credit, until that time paralysed, again revived. 
The dividends rose from fifty-four to sixty francs, and a loan, the most con- 
siderable ever raised, was obtained to hasten the liberation of state lands. 
The foreign houses of Baring and Hope undertook it, at the rate of fifty-five 
francs. No banks in France were at that time sufficiently powerful to do 
this alone. 

Order and calm seemed to be re-established. But the inclemency of the 
weather and a very bad harvest caused profound misery. There were dis- 
turbances in several market towns, but no serious trouble occurred except at 
Lyons, where three assassinations took place on the same day, June 8th, and 
these, coinciding with risings in several neighbouring villages, were taken 
as a signal for revolt. The authorities, however, who were quite ready, had 
foreseen the disorders and took vigorous measures. The national guard 
was disarmed. The court of provosts pronounced many condemnations. 
The elections of 1817 brought to the chamber a group of liberals, such as 
Laffitte, Voyer d’Argenson, Dupont de I’Eure, and Oasimir Perier. They 
were dubbed ‘‘ the independents.’’ The important question of this session 
was the re-organisation of the army. Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, having 
replaced the duke de Feltre as minister of war (because the latter was lack- 
ing in initiative) made au excellent law which became the base of the !Prenoh 
military system. This law consisted of three parts : (1) forced recruit- 
ment ; (2) a reserve made up of former sub-officers; (3) fixed rules for 
promotion. Gouvion-Saint-Cyr defended his law with vigour and obtained 
a complete success. The chambers joined with him in the homage he ren- 
dei'ed the French^troops — homage which the marshals supported with their 
authority and Chateaubriand with his eloquence. It was really a reconcilia- 
tion of the Eestoration and the army. It was also a decisive step towards 
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removlug foreign troops which were no longer necessary to defend* France 
against herself. 

The chambers approved, moreover, the figure at which foreign credit had 
been regulated by diplomacy. Richelieu had long had a fixed idea — that of 
obtaining the evacuation before the five years which had been stipulated for 
in the treaty of 1815. Thanks to his activity, the sovereigns, united in con- 
ference at Aachen (Aix-la-Ohapelle), signed, on the 9th of October, a dec- 
laration announcing the departure of their troops for the 30th of November. 
A loan of 141,000,000 francs, issued at sixty-seven pel^ cent, and raised by 
public subscription, allowed the indemnities to be paid. 

Richelieu now considered his task ended, and thought only of retiring. 
When the elections of November, 1818, returned La Fayette, Manuel, and 
other liberals of the Hundred Days, he was alarmed at the results of the elec- 
toral law, and resolved to change it. But after vain efforts to find colleagues 
and draw up a common programme, he retired on the 2nd of December. He 
was succeeded by Decazes who composed a ministry of constitutionalists. A 
remarkable journalistic war ensued.^ 

THE MINISTRY OF DECAZES 

Decazes, so hostile to the ultras, was not a liberal. He was th6 man of 
that system ot balance (bascule) or the “ see-saw,” as it has been called, which 
consists in keeping the balance between pai'ties and m giving the government 
the greatest possible authority but using it with caution./ 

Decazes saw himself more involved with the liberals than he wished to be, 
and these became exacting. The royalists, even such moderates as Laine and 
Roy, gave him little sympathy. They were alarmed at seeing successive elec- 
tions introduce into parliament men who, while professing attachment to the 
Bourbons, put certain absolute principles above fidelity to their king. 

The chamber of peers pronounced in favour of the re-establishment of the 
electoral law of tAvo degrees. Decazes, still using his ministerial prerogative, 
on the 6th of March formed a batch of sixty-one new peers, of whom half were 
chosen from among the peers unseated in 1816, or from the marshals, gener- 
als, and ministers of the empire. Thus he re-opened the doors of government 
to the most noted men who had been excluded, and so tried to bring about a 
reconciliation between the parties. The ministry passed several laws that 
were liberal enough, among others three laws regarding the press, which are 
still the basis of actual French laws, although experience has since shed light 
on many points. The Restoration arrived at the happy result of doing away 
with exceptional laws — a result which no government had before obtained. 
While giving proof of liberalism the ministry, nevertheless, on certain points 
made a firm stand against revolutionary exactions, stoutly rejecting an organ- 
ised petition for the recall of regicides and exiles. 

Thus in spite of apparent agitations — the necessary consequence of a free 
government — in spite of frequent struggles between the tribune and the press, 
in spite of a certain re-awakening of parties and a spirit of fermentation 
reigning in the schools, France had a renascence to prosperity. One could 
look forward with more confidence to the future. The budget was sound. 
With the abandonment of exceptional laws revolutionary traces began to 
disappear. The new laws seemed to echo public wishes ; minds gradually 
became habituated to a free government. The certitude of order, the free- 
ing of lands, the re-opening of foreign markets, all tended to prosperity. 
Work abounded. Agriculture and industry took a new flight, putting to. 
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full use scientific discoveries and particularly that of steam. The move- 
ment which was taking place was analogous to that of the first days of the 
consulate. Decazes reinstated on a wider basis councils to discuss agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce generally. He opened an industrial 
exhibition, and at the same time an exhibition of painting. Strangers 
flocked to Paris, especially the English. 

The elections of 1819 were, like the preceding ones, favourable to the 
liberals. The return of the regicide abb^ Gregoire for Grenoble by a ma- 
noeuvre hostile to the ministry caused a scandal. The deputies, however, 
took advantage of the irregularity of the election to refuse admission to the 
candidate. 

ASSASSIN ATIOK OF THE DUKE HE BEERI AND ITS EESTJLTS (1820 A.D.) 

Matters stood thus, when, on the 13th of February, 1820, the duke de 
Berri [the second in succession to the crown] was assassinated by a fanatic 
named Louvel as he was coming from the opera. This frightful crime stupe- 
fied people generally, and produced an outburst of royalist fury.^ 

In the midst of the general confusion, those even who must have been 
the most deeply affected by it, sought to find the triumph of their party in 
this outrage. From early the following morning, Decazes, the principal 
author of the unpopular decree of September 5th, was spoken of in most 
severe terms. He was blamed, ap minister of the interior, and therefore 
responsible for the safety of the state, for not having kept watch over the 
dangers which surrounded the prince. One of the daily newspapers, Le 
Brapeau hlanc^ hurled the most abominable accusations against the minister. 
The assassination of the prince was represented as the result of a vast con- 
spiracy covering the whole of Europe, which was in favour of a policy bene- 
ficial to the enemies of royalty. They pretended that his royal highness, 
the duke de Berri, had fallen a victim to the aversion he had always shown 
to a policy which insured neither the honour nor the safety of his family. 
On the benches of the Left, the sorrow was great ; a presentiment of the 
fatal consequence to liberty was added to the horror of the crime. 

M. Clausel de Coussergues ascended the tribune and in a loud voice 
uttered these words : ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is no law referring to the mode of 
accusing ministers, but the nature of such an act warrants its taking place 
in a public meeting and before the representatives of France ; I propose 
therefore before the chamber, the impeachment of M. Decazes, minister of 
the interior, as accomplice in the assassination of his royal highness, the 
duke de Berri, and I claim permission to explain my proposition.” A cry 
of indignation broke out from every part of the house. De Labourdonnaie 
ascended the tribune and in his turn said that he could only see the instru- 
ment of an infamous party in the obscure assassin, who without personal 
hatred, without ambition, had struck down the descendant of kings — him 
whose duty it was to continue the race ; this deed being committed with 
the intention, openly admitted, of preventing its perpetuation. He asked 
for strong measures to destroy in its infancy such execrable fanaticism, and 
once more to stifle the revolutionary spirit which an iron hand had sup- 
pressed for so long ; the unscrupulous writers whose unpunished doctrines 
had provoked the most odious crimes should be especially severely dealt 
with. * 

In the meanwhile the chiefs of the Uberal party came to hear of the 
sombre agitation which reigned at court. Thev felt torn between the hor- 
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ror of the exceptional laws and the fear of seeing the fall of a minister, 
victim of his devotion to the charter. The duke de Richelieu obstinately- 
refused the court’s appeal to re-enter the ministry. He was more hurt than 
anyone at the charges made against a young minister of whose goodness of 
heart he was thoroughly convinced. 

This heart-breaking state of affairs seemed likely to prolong itself. 
Decazes insisted upon retiring ; the king conferred a dukedom upon him, 
and made him ambassador to London. The duke de Richelieu’s resistance 
was overcome ; and he was again nominated president of the council, but 
would not accept any particular department.^ 

From this moment the liberal party loses the direction of affairs. Power 
is going to pass into the hands of royalists, and France, attacked almost con- 
tinuously by a series of anti-national measures, destroying its liberty, will 
not emerge from the retrograde path into which a rash hand has thrust her 
except in overturning the throne upon the torn charter. 

EVENTS IN EIJEOPE 

The largest part of Europe was at that time in a state of violent effer- 
vescence and the celebrated prediction, The French Revolution will make 
the round of the world,” was being fulfilled, i 

A revolution at the same time burst out in Spain. Ferdinand, the basest 
of poltroons and cruelest of tyrants, had refused the reforms he had sworn to 
introduce. The constitution of 1812 (an imitation of the French constitu- 
tion of 1791) was proclaimed. The example was followed by Naples, which 
had a similar king to complain of. The states of the church threw off the 
hated yoke of the cross-keys and the three-crowned hat, and Benevento and 
Pontecorvo declared themselves republics. Piedmont was not left behind 
in its fight for freedom (1820). A cry was heard even at the extreme east 
of Europe for a new life and a resuscitation of ancient glories. It came 
from Greece, which for centuries had been trampled down by the brutal and 
utterly irreclaimable Turks ; and, in fact, an outcry for change and improve- 
ment arose from all the nations which had aided or even wished the fall of 
Napoleon. The countrymen of Miltiades were favourably regarded, or at 
least not forcibly repressed, by the classical potentates — who, besides, were 
not displeased at the commencement of the dismemberment of Turkey; but 
the Neapolitans, Romans, and Piedmontese had no dead and innocuous 
Demosthenes to plead their cause, and the armies of Austria were employed 
in extinguishing the hopes of freedom from Turin to Naples.* 

In France individual liberty was suspended, the censorship re-established, 
and the “ double vote ” instituted in order to make political influence pass 
into the hands of the large land-owners who voted twice, with the depart- 
ment and the arrondissement. The birth of the duke de Bordeaux, posthu- 
mous son of the duke de Berri (Sept. 29th, 1820^, and the death of Napoleon 
(May 5th, 1821), augmented the hopes of the ultra-royalists, which brought 
Villele and Corbiere into the ministry.^ 

THE CONGREGATION AND THE JESUITS 

At the same time an occult power was taking hold of the court, of the 
chambers, and of all branches of public administration. 

For ten years men of sincere piety like Montmorency and the abbe 
Legris-Duval had formed an influential society m Frdx^oe, whose primary 
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object had been to perform good works and acts prescribed by a fervent 
devotion. The Restoration opened the political field for their society, which, 
imbued with the ultramontane and other royalist principles under the pat- 
ronage of Polignac and Riviere, became the most redoubtable obstacle to the 
ministries of Decazes and Richelieu. Generally designated by the name of 
“Congregation,” it allied itself with the Jesuits. The latter, not being 
allowed to live in France in the capacity of members of their order, again 
established their power in the state under the name of “Fathers of the 
Faith.” 

From the moment when they began to direct the Congregation, intrigue 
exercised a sovereign influence over it and a crowd of ambi^tious men made 
their way into it. Montrouge, whither the Jesuits had transferred the place 
of residence for their novices, became the centre for all the schemes of the 
court and church against the charter and French institutions. The Jesuits 
had powerful supporters even in the royal family; and Louis XVIII, con- 
stantly assailed by petitions in their favour, consented to tolerate them, 
although without recognising their existence as legal. The Jesuits founded 
schools called seminaires^ in which children of the most distinguished 
families of the realm were placed ; they dominated the court, the church, the 
majority in the chamber. Missionaries, affiliated with the Congregation and 
imbued with its doctrines, traversed the kingdom. Almost everywhere they 
were the occasion or the involuntary cause of strange disorders. 

, The French unfortunately blamed religion for the scandals of those who 
outraged while they invoked her ; they were seized with indignation against 
her on account of the shameful yoke which had roused their anger, and it 
was necessary to have recourse to force to protect the missionaries against 
the infuriated populace. At Pans, at Brest, at Rouen, in all the great 
towns, they preached under the protection of swords and bayonets, and men 
beheld the spectacle of priests calling down the chastisements of human 
justice on those whom they had been unable to convince by the authority of 
their words. ^ 


THE CARBONAEI 


Parallel to the Congregation grew another secret society absolutely dif- 
ferent. This was that of the Carbonari,^ or “Charbonnerie,” which, stamped 
out in Italy, took loot in France and established there its methods of organ- 
isation and conspiracy. La Fayette and his friends joined it, and Oarbo- 
narisin spread rapidly, its members uniting with another secret association in 
the west under the title of “ Kmghts of Liberty.” La Payette thought that 
if an insurrection succeeded, a constituent assembly would choose between a 
republic and a constitutional monarchy. It was scarcely practicable to think 
of a revolution while the country was so unsettled. 

^ The Carbonari made preparations for a double military and popular 
rising in Alsace" and the #est. The second of these plots, which was to 
break out at Saumur, was discovered by accident and many pupils in the 
military college of this town were arrested. The Carbonari hoped for better 
success in Alsace. La Fayette went secretly to direct the movement person- 
ally. The Belfort garrison was to rise on the night of the 1st of January, 


[^The'wurd carhonctTi means in Italian “charcoal-makers,” and the name rose from the 
prevalence oi charcoal-making in the mountainous regions of Italy where the malcontents 
gatnerea and organised into secret societies, using terras from the charcoal trade as well as 
ritual for their passwords. As Lamartine said. “ Carbonarisra, the origin of 
wmch IS lost in the night of tl^e, Middle Ages, like freemasonry, of which it was by turns the 
ally and the enemy, was a sort of Italian Jltcobinism ”] j u 
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1822. There, again, a misunderstanding divulged the plot to the military 
authorities some hours earlier. The officers and non-commissioned officers 
who were compromised escaped, and La Fayette, who was not far off, was 
warned in time. 

The oppressive laws voted by the Right were the cause of fresh plots 
among the Carbonari. The movement which had failed at Saumur was tried 
again. A retired general, Berton, raised the tricolour flag at Thouars and 
marched to Saumur at the head of a little body of insurgents. The inhabitants 
of the places through which he passed showed indecision. He reckoned on 
the national guard at Saumur and on the pupils of the military school, but 
these, when they saw so small a force, did not stir. Berton’s companions 
dispersed ; he himself hid in the country, hoping for better success another 
time (February 24th). For the third time the Saumur plot was set going, 
but this time its execution did not even arrive at a beginning. General Ber- 
ton, betrayed by a non-commissioned officer who had really only joined the 
Carbonari to betray them, was arrested in the country with two of his friends 
(June 17 th). 

A retired officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Caron, tried to revive the movement 
in Alsace. There the authorities carried out their former action on a larger 
scale. They introduced Canuel’s method at Lyons. Caron was allowed 
perfect freedom of action. On the 2nd of July a squadron of mounted 
lancers came from Colmar and put themselves under Caron’s orders; a 
second squadron soon rejoined the first. They made for Mulhausen, crying 
“ Fzve Napoleon II! A has les Bourhons!'*^ Suddenly, towards dusk, when 
at some distance from Mulhausen, officers in disguise who led the pretended 
insurrection, gave the signal : Caron was seized, and, the next day, taken 
back to Colmar gagged, to cries of Vive le roi ! ” 

Berton and his accomplices were brought before the court at Poitiers. 
The prooureur-general, Mangin, in the writ of accusation, denounced La 
Fayette and the principal leaders of the Left, including many who were 
quite strangers to Carbonarism, as General Foy, Benjamin Constant, and 
Laffitte the banker. These latter were indignant and demanded an investi- 
gation. La Fayette himself showed no indignation but only proud con- 
tempt, though he supported the demand for an investigation. This was not 
granted. 

* The procureur-general answered the demand of the deputies with insult, 
and in the trial of the case at Poitiers shamefully outraged the accused. 
The prosecution employed the language of 1815. The Poitiers jury, com- 
posed wholly of ultras and emigres, condemned Berton and the greater 
number of those accused with him. Berton and two others were executed. 
A fourth committed suicide (October 6th). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Caron had been executed a few days before at Col- 
mar. The details of his case had raised a storm of reprobation ; the army 
was dishonoured ; whole squadrons had been made to play the part of gov- 
ernment spies in the midst of the people of Alsace. 

Another affair which had excited exceptional interest had ended the 
month before. This was the cjase of the ‘‘four sergeants of Rochelle” — 
Bones, Goubin, Pommier, and Raoul. These four young men, enrolled 
amongst the Carbonari, had been arrested for a plot in which they had 
joined with certain men not in the army, and brought before the tribunal 
in Paris. Their age, their bearing, and generous sentiments had touched 
public opinion. There had been no beginning of carrying the plot into effect 
on their part, but they were, all the same, condemned to death. “France 
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will judge us ! ’’ said Bories, the one of them most remarkable by* his intelli- 
gence and character. 

La Fayette and his friends did their utmost, but in vain, to insure the 
escape of these four condemned men. They were executed the 21st of Sep- 
tember. A great display of military force rendered useless every attempt 
on the part of the Carbonari to save them. They died^ crying, ‘‘ Vive la 
lihertS!''^ That same evening a grand birthday fete was given at the Tiule- 
ries for the duke de Bern’s daughter. The contrast produced a sinister 
effect. The memory of the four Rochelle sergeants has remained popular 
from among all those of the political victims of this time. Every year, on 
le jour des morts [All Souls’ Day], the Parisians cover with flowers and 
wreaths the tomb erected to them in the cemetery of Mont-Parnasse after 
the revolution of 1830. 

Many other malcontents had been put to death and numbers of others 
had suffered severe penalties. This was the end of the bloody executions of 
the Restoration. Carbonarism was discouraged and in fact dissolved. The 
struggle against the Restoration took other forms./ 

THE MINISTRY OF VILLTELE AND THE SPANISH CRUSADE (1821-1823 A.D.) 

At the opening of the session of 1821 the Congregation redoubled its 
efforts against Richelieu’s ministry. The liberals felt obliged to unite with 
the ultra-royalists to overturn the cabinet, in the dangerous hope that the 
majority, if it came to the head of affairs, would perish as in 1815 through 
its own excesses. The address m the chamber, composed by that majority, 
was hostile and insulting to the monarch. Richelieu having demanded new 
restrictions of the press, the royalists, w’hose most immediate interest was to 
vanquish him, pretended a great horror of the censorship, an ardent zeal 
for the liberty he was attacking. The position of the ministry was no 
longer tenable, and it retired on December 15th, 1821, after twenty-three 
months of existence. 

Madame du Cayla, a woman whose patronage favoured the associate of the 
Congregation, and who kept Louis XVIII under the charms of her fascination 
up to the end of his days, was not a stranger to the foundation of the new 
cabinet, the most influential members of which were Peyronnet, keeper of 
the seals; Villele, minister of finance; Corbiere, minister of the interior. The 
viscount Mathieu de Montmorency had received the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, and the duke de Bellune [formerly the Napoleonic marshal Victor], 
that of war. Villele already exercised a great influence in the council and 
soon became its chief. His fortune had been rapid; endowed with a 
great talent for intrigue and with a remarkable capacity for affairs, he had 
neither the lofty views of a statesman nor force of character sufficient to 
escape the influence of a faction whose fatal blindness he deplored. In a 
word, he thought he could fight against the Sympathies and the political and 
moral demands of a great people, by means of ruse and corruption. The Con- 
gregation understood that it could dominate in spite of him, while the nomi- 
nation of the pious viscount de Montmorency assured its triumph. Ita 
allies immediately took possession of the offices and seized the prominent 
posts of every ministry. 

From that moment the chamoer of deputies and the government marched 
hand in hand towards a counter revolution. The Jesuits first attacked their 
most serious enemy, the university, by causing the courses given by Cousin 
and Guizot to be suppressed (1822). To intimidate the press a law was 
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made which made it possible to bring suit not for one particular offence, but 
for the general tendency of opinion of a journal. Royer-Oollard, who was 
not a revolter, described the situation in a word : The government is in a 
sense the inverse of society. 

The victors of 1814 and 1815, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, had formed 
the “ Holy Alliance ” for the purpose of smothering, to their common advan- 
tage, the ideas of liberty which the Revolution had thrown into the world, 
and which were fermenting everywhere. They were violently suppressed in 
Germany, Naples, and Piedmont, and the French government, which had just 
prevented their return by laws and punishments, received from the congress 
of Verona (1822) a strange task.^^ 

To try the firmness of Louis XVIII in support of the monarchic cause, 
the sovereigns assembled at Verona committed to France the task of putting 
down the Spanish liberals who still maintained their constitution of 1812, 
and reinstating Ferdinand on his absolute throne.^ 

A hundred thousand men crossed the Pyrenees (1823) under the command 
of the duke d’Angouleme,^ and were joined by the remains of a Catholic army 
called the army of the faith,” which the priests and other absolutists had 
raised in defence of the irresponsible crown. 

These allies brought more dishonour and dislike on the invading forces, 
by their cruelty and insubordination, than were compensated for by their 
numbers or moral weight in the country. The cortes carried Ferdinand in 
honourable durance with them to Seville. 

Angouleme entered Madrid, and, after heroic resistance on the part of 
Mina, Quiroga, and Ballasteros, succeeded m the object of his mission [as 
has been already described at length in the history of Spain]. The consti- 
tutional regency was dissolved, and a loose given to the feuds and pas- 
sions of the triumphant army of the faith. But AngoulSme was a French 
gentleman, and not a Spanish butcher. He bridled the lawlessness of both 
mob and army, and placed the late rebels, and all who were suspected of dis- 
affection, under the protection of French tribunals and impartial law. 
Impartiality in the eyes of the Spanish enthusiasts was worse than hostility ; 
and a royalist insurrection was with difficulty prevented against the protec- 
tors of royalty, since they would not condescend to be also the oppressors of 
the people. 

At length the struggle came to an end. The king was liberated, free- 
dom withdrawn, and a frantic mob received their monarch when he returned 
to his capital with cries of “ Long live the absolute king ! Death to the 
liberals ! Perish the nation ^ ” By an unfortunate coincidence, though per- 
haps designed by his admirers, the duke d’Angouleme made hxs entry into 
Pans on the anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz (December 2nd, 1823). 
The arch of triumph, which forms so splendid a termination to the view 
from the Tuileries, had been left uncompleted on the downfall of Napoleon ; 
but wooden scaffoldings were raised on the unfinished walls, painted carpets 
were suspended from the top, and the arch itself garlanded with laurels. 
The ridicule, however, was not of the duke’s seeking, and even BerangOr 
spared him for the sake of his moderation and love of justice. 

[ 1 Such a policy was repugnant to Uie liberal party in Trance, and throughout Europe ; but 
military glory has ever rallied the Trench people round their rulers whether royal or republican. 
Tor a time the monarchy was strengthened by this success , but the pretensions of the royalists 
were dangerously encouraged. France had accepted the repressive policy of the Holy Alliance j 
and her rulers were to become yet more defiant of the principles of the Revolution. — Eeskiwb 
May. 5] 

[2 The duke d’ Angouleme was the son of the heir to the throne, the count d Artois.] 
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The monarchy appeared strengthened for a while by the Spanish crusade,^ 
and the minister, Villele, thought he might venture on the introduction of 
various measures.^ 

THE MINISTRY OF VILLELE 

Villele carried out the traditional administration of his predecessors* 
As to politics, he wanted to steer clear of emergency laws and expedients. 
He proposed a press law — no longer preventive, but repressive, and more 
severe than that of 1819 — transferring from the jury to the magistracy the 
judgment of the greater number of law-suits and multiplying penalties of 
suspension and suppression of the newspapers. 

Count Mole, who had acquired in his high offices a profound knowledge 
of the administration, of government and men generally, said to the peers : 
“ Those institutions which would have prevented the Revolution of 1789 are 
now the only methods of ending it.” Without a press and publicity all sorts 
of abuses would be possible. Other peers supported these ideas. The 
chamber, in voting for the project, introduced important amendments. 
Although the government could thenceforth count on success, VillMe con- 
tinued to exercise power without too much demonstration. He had a great 
end in view, a vast financial operation, destined to end the debate on the 
national lands. He flattered himself that he would thus forever destroy one 
of the most irritating causes of the struggles and recriminations of opposite 
parties, and proudly believed himself destined to put an end to revolution. 
But he was not yet sure of support from the chamber of deputies, mutilated 
by the resignation of the Left, and influential members of the Right kept a 
most independent attitude. He obtained a decree of dissolution from the 
king on December 24th, and made every possible effort to get deputies 
favourable to himself elected in the following January. 

Assured henceforth of a loyal majority, Villele resolved to keep it, and 
govern for several years without fresh elections. With this object he formu- 
lated a law which made the government septennial — the only way, he urged, 
to give it a spirit of continuity and cut short the uncertainty of majorities 
which annual elections constantly raised. He met with much opposition, 
some urging veiy reasonably the inconvenience of general elections which 
disturbed the whole country and threatened it with changes otherwise per- 
fect. Royer-Collard, however, went a little too far when he declared that 
representative government ought to be an organised mobility. Opinions 
were very diverse, but as the deputies were as interested as the minister in 
passing the bill it was passed. 

Villele then advanced a project for the conversion of five per cent, stock to 
three per cent., offering fund-holders a diminution of income with an aug- 
mentation of capital. Government bonds were at par, a proof of public 
prosperity and definitively established confidence ; this was a necessary con- 
dition of the measure. His idea was to obtain a thousand million francs, 
which he intended to employ in indemnities to emigres whose estates had 
been confiscated during the Revolution. The financial side of the project 
was skilfully planned ; but competent financiers opposed it, and orators on 
the Left, judging from another point of view, reproached him with destroy- 

[1 There had been some resistance to the vote of a hundred million francs for the war, and 
one deputy named Manuel had been dragged out of the chamber by the gendarmes for opposing 
intervention m the Spanish quarrel, in a speech which was taken to be of regicide spirit. The 
entire Left, including La Fayette, Foy, Casimir-F^rier, and fifty-nine others, departed from the 
chamber and did not return.] 
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ing under pretext of consolidating the wort of the Revolution, and of mating 
a retrograde act* VillMe adjourned his project, but did not renounce it. 

The niimstry lacked necessary homogeneity. The decided character of 
Corbiere was cause of dispute. Chateaubriand, who affected independence, 
and rendered himself insupportable to everyone and particularly to the court 
by his desire to outshine and his immense self-esteem, was dismissed June 
6th. To please the clergy, VillMe created a Ministry of Public Worship 
and Instruction, and gave the post to a prelate. 

After the close of the session on August 4th, he re-established the censor- 
ship. He was obliged to buy over papers to defend his policy, and he over- 
whelmed those who attacked him with law-suits. Neither the ordinary law 
court nor the superior courts had condemned as frequently or as severely as 
he desired. 


ALISOJSr OK THE LAST HAYS OF LOUIS XVIII 

During this year Louis XVIII lived, but did not reign. His mission 
was accomplished ; his work was done. The reception of the duke 
d’Angouleme and his triumphant host at the Tuileries was the last real act of 
his eventful career ; thenceforward the royal functions, nominally his own, 
were in reality performed by others. It must be confessed he could not have 
terminated his reign with a brighter ray of glory. The magnitude of the 
services he rendered to France can only be appreciated by recollecting in 
what state he found, and in what he left it. He found it divided, he left 
it united ; he found it overrun by conquerors, he left it returning from con- 
quest ; he found it in slavery, he left it in freedom ; he found it bankrupt, 
he left it in affluence ; he found it drained of its heart’s blood, he left it 
teeming with life ; he found it overspread with mourning, he left it radiant 
with happiness. An old man had vanquished the Revolution ; he had done 
that which Robespierre and Napoleon had left undone. 

He had ruled France, and showed that it could be ruled without either 
foreign conquest or domestic blood. Foreign bayonets had placed him on 
the throne, but his own wisdom maintained him on it. Other sovereigns of 
ITrance may have left more durable records of their reign, for they have written 
them in blood, and engraven them m characters of fire upon the minds of 
men ; but none have left so really glorious a monument of their rule, for 
it was written in the hearts, and might be read in the eyes, of his subjects* 

This arduous and memorable reign, however, so beset with difficulties, so 
crossed by obstacles, so opposed by faction, was now drawing to a close. 
His constitution, long oppressed by a complication of disorders, the result in 
part of the constitutional disorders of his family, was now worn out. Unable 
to carry on the affairs of state, sinking under the load of government, he 
silently relinquished the direction to De Villele and the count d’ Artois, who 
really conducted the administration of affairs. Madame du Cayla was the 
organ by whose influence they directed the royal mind. [Louis said to one 
of his ministers, “ My brother is impatient to squander my realm. I hope 
he will remember that if he does not change, the soil will tremble beneath 
him.” On his death-bed he warned his brother against the royalists, painted 
for him in words feeble and broken the difficulties of his reign, the means of 
escaping the reefs that a too great exaltation of royalist opinion could pro- 
duce, and added, “ Do as I have done and you will arrive at the same peace- 
ful and tranquil end.” — Capefigue.] 

Though abundantly sensible of the necessity of the support of religion to 
the maintenance of his throne, and at once careful and respectful in its out- 
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ward observances, Louis was far from being a bigot, and in no way the slave 
of the Jesuits, who m his declining days had got possession of his palace. 
In secret, his opinions on religious subjects, though far from sceptical, were 
still farther from devout : he had never surmounted the influence of the 
philosophers who, when he began life, ruled general opinion in Pans. He 
listened to the suggestions of the priests, when they were presented to him 
from the charming lips of Madame du Cay la ; but he never permitted 
themselves any nearer approach to his person. 

At length the last hour approached. The extremities of the king became 
cold, and symptoms of mortification began to appear ; but his mind con- 
tinued as distinct, his courage as great as ever. He was careful to conceal 
his most dangerous symptoms from his attendants. ‘‘ A king of Prance,” 
said he, ‘‘ may die, but he is never ill ; ” and around his death-bed he re- 
ceived the foreign diplomatists and oflScers of the national guard, with whom 
he cheerfully conversed upon the affairs of the day. Love each other,” 
said the dying monarch to his family, “and console yourselves by that 
affection for the disasters of our house. Providence has replaced us upon 
the throne ; and I have succeeded in maintaining you on it by concessions 
which, without weakening the real strength of the crown, have secured for 
it the support of the people. The Charter is your best inheritance ; pre- 
serve it entire, my brothers, for me, for our subjects, for yourselves ; ” then 
stretching out his hand to the duke de Bordeaux, who was brought to his 
bedside, he added, “ and also for this dear child, to whom you should trans- 
mit the throne after my children are gone. May you be more wise than 
your parents.” 

Louis XVIII, who thus paid the debt of nature, after having sat for ten 
years on the throne of Prance, during the most difficult and stormy period in 
its whole annals, was undoubtedly a very remarkable man. Alone of all 
the sovereigns who have ruled its destinies since the Revolution, he sue- ♦ 
ceeded in conducting the government without either serious foreign war or 
domestic overthrow. In this respect he was more fortunate, or rather more 
wise, than either Napoleon, Charles X, or Louis Philippe ; for the first kept 
his seat on the throne only by keeping the nation constantly in a state of 
hostility, and the last two lost their crowns mainly by having attempted to 
do without it. He was no common man who at such a time, and with such 
people, could succeed in effecting such a prodigy. Louis Philippe aimed at 
being the Napoleon of peace 5 but Louis XVIII really was so, and succeeded 
so far that he died the king of Prance. The secret of his success was, that 
he entirely accommodated himself to the temper of the times. He was the 
man of the age — neither before it, like great, nor behind it, like little men. 
Thus he succeeded in steering the vessel of the state successfully through 
shoals which would have in all probability stranded a man of a greater or 
less capacity. The career of Napoleon illustrated the danger of the first, 
that of Charles X the peril of the last. 9 

LAMARTINE’S ESTIMATE OF LOUIS XVIII 

The natural cast of his mind, cultivated, reflective, but quick withal, 
stored with recollections, rich in anecdotes, ripe with philosophy, full of 
reading, ready at quotation, but by no means of a pedantic character, placed 
him at that period on a level with the most celebrated geniuses and literary 
men of his age. Chateaubriand had not more elegance, Talleyrand mbz'e 
fancy, or Madame de Stael more brilliancy. 
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Since the suppers of Potsdam, the cabinet of a prince had never been the 
sanctuary of more philosophy, more literature, more wit, and more lively 
sallies, Louis XVIII would have served for a king of Athens equally as well 
as a king of Paris ; for his nature was Grecian more than French, universal, 
elastic, artistic, delicate, graceful, feminine, sceptical, somewhat corrupted 
by the age, but if not capable of doing everything, capable at least of under- 
standing and expressing everything with propriety. Such, without any 
flattery, was the mind of Louis XVIII. His intimacy with Madame du 
Cayla, which her wit and allurement made every day more necessary to his 
heart, was no longer a mystery to anyone. But Madame du Cayla was not 
merely the affectionate friend and comforter of the king ; she was the confi- 
dential minister, and the secret negotiator of a triple, or quadruple intrigue. 
An emissary of the clerical party, Hke Madame de Maintenon, in the cabinet 
of the king, the pledge and the instrument of favour for the houses of La 
Rochefoucauld and Montmorency, the hidden link between the policy of the 
count d’ Artois and the heart of his royal brother, and finally, the inter- 
mediate agent between Villele, the clerical party, the count d’ Artois, and 
the king himself; she was the multiplied connection between these four 
diversified influences, the accordance of which formed and maintained the 
harmony of the government. Xo woman ever had so many and such deli- 
cate strings of intrigue and policy to manage in the same hand. 

Posterity, when it approaches too closely the memory of a deceased mon- 
arch, is influenced in its judgment of that memory by the prejudices, the 
partialities, and the party-feelings which prevailed during his life ; and by 
those posthumous feelings the reign of Louis XVIII has been hitherto 
judged. Almost all men were equally interested in misrepresenting, depre- 
ciating, and lessening the merit of his life and person. The partisans of the 
empire had to avenge themselves upon him for the fall of their idol ; and to 
eclipse disdainfully under the military glory of Napoleon, and the splendour 
of his reign, the civil and modest merits of policy, of peace, and of freedom. 
It was necessary to debase the king in order to elevate the hero ; to sacrifice 
a memory to exalt a fanaticism ; and they haye accordingly continued to 
pour forth sarcasm instead of history. 

No king ever bore with more dignity and constancy dethronement and 
exile, tests which are almost always fatal to men who are elevated only by 
their situation : no king ever waited with more patience, or more certainty, 
the restoration of his race : no king ever re-ascended the throne under cir- 
cumstances of greater difficulty, confirmed himself upon it against greater 
obstacles, or left it to his family with a fairer prospect of maintaining it long 
after his death.<^ 


H. W, 
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CHAPTER II 


CHARLES X AND THE JULY REVOLUTION OP 1830 

Charles X was neither a fanatic, a slave, nor a persecutor, but he 
was a believer His zeal, unknown to himself, influenced his policy ; 
and he thought he owed a portion of his reign to his religion. The 
people were misled by this , it was supposed that he wished to restore 
France to the church ; and the first of the liberties conqueted by the 
Bevolution, the freedom of the human mind, felt itself threatened. 

Hence arose the disquietude, the disaffection, the brevity, and the 
catastrophe of this reign. He was destined to fall a victim to his faith. 

' This was not the fault of his conscience, but of his reason. In him the 
Christian was destined to rum the king — Lama.etinb.& 

Never did a monaroh ascend a throne with fairer prospects and greater 
advantages than the count d’ Artois, who took the name, Charles X ; never 
was one precipitated from it under circumstances of greater disaster. Every^ 
thing at first seemed to smile on the new sovereign, and to prognosticate a 
reign of concord, peace, and happiness. The great contests which had dis- 
tracted the government of his predecessor seemed to be over. The Spanish 
revolution had exhausted itself; it had shaken, without overturning, the 
monarchies of Prance and England, and led to a campaign glorious to the 
French, which on the peninsula, so long the theatre of defeat and disaster, 
had restored the credit of their arms and the lustre of their influence. In 
Italy, the efforts of the revolutionists, for a brief season successful, had ter- 
minated in defeat and ignominy. After infinite difficulty, and no small danger, 
the composition of the chamber of deputies had been put on a practical foot- 
ing, and government was assured of a majority sufficient for all purposes, in 
harmony with the great body of the peers, and the principles of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Internal prosperity prevailed to an unprecedented degree ; . 
every branch of industry was flourishing, and ten years of peace had both 
healed the wounds of war, and enabled the nation to discharge, with honour- 
able fidelity, the heavy burdens imposed on it at its teiunination. After 
an arduous reign and a long struggle, Louis had reaped the reward of his 
wisdom and perseverance. 

The character and personal qualities of Charles X were in many respects 
such as were well calculated to improve and cultivate to the utmost these 
advantages. Burke had said, at the very outset of the French Revolution, 
that if the deposed race was ever to be restored, it must be by a sovereign 
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who could sit eight hours a day on horseback. No sovereign could be so far 
removed from this requisite as Louis XVIII, whose figure was so unwieldy 
and his infirmities so great, that, for some years before his death, he had to 
be wheeled about his apartments in an arm-chair. But the case was very 
different with his successor. No captain in his guards managed his charger 
with more skill and address, or exhibited in greater perfection the noble art 
of horsemanship ; no courtier in his saloons was more perfect m all the graces 
which dignify manners, and cause the inequalities of rank to be forgotten, in 
the courtesy with which their distinctions are thrown aside. 

Many of the sayings he made use of, in the most important crises of his 
life, became historical ; repeated from one end of Europe to the other, they 
rivalled the most celebrated of Henry IV in warmth of heart, and the most 
felicitous of Louis XIV in terseness of expression. But, with all these valu- 
able qualities, which, under other circumstance^ might have rendered him 
one of the most popular monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of France, 
he was subject to several weaknesses still more prejudicial, which, in the end, 
precipitated himself and his family from the throne. He was extremely fond 
of the chase, and rivalled any of his royal ancestors in the passion for hunt- 
ing ; but with him it was not a recreation to amuse his mind amidst more 
serious cares, but, as with the Spanish and Neapolitan princes of the house of 
Bourbon, a serious occupation, which absorbed both the time and the strength 
that should have been devoted to affairs of state. A still more dangerous 
weakness was the blind submission, which increased with his advancing years, 
that he yielded to the priesthood. 

No change was made by the new sovereign in the ministers of state, who 
indeed were as favourable to the royal cause as any that he could well have 
selected. But from the very outset of his reign there was a Camarilla^ or 
secret court, composed entirely of ecclesiastics, who had more real influence 
than any of the ostensible ministers, and to whose ascendency in the royal 
council the misfortunes in which his reign terminated are mainly to be 
ascribed. The most important of these were the cardinal Latil, archbishop 
of Rheims, who had been the king’s confessor during the time he was in exile, 
and earnestly recommended to him by his mistress, Madame de Pollastron, 
who possessed the greatest influence over his mind ; the pope’s legate, 
Lambruschini, a subtle and dangerous ecclesiastical diplomatist ; and Quelen, 
archbishop of Paris, a man of probity and worth, but full of ambition, and 
ardently devoted to the interests of his order. To these, who formed, as it 
were, the secret cabinet, that directed the king, and of which he took counsel 
in all cases, were added all the chiefs of the ultra-Roy alist and ultra-Cath- 
olic party, who, like a more numerous privy council, were summoned on 
important emergencies. The most important of these were the duke de 
Riviere and Prince Polignac. Such was the secret council by which Charles 
was from the first almost entirely directed, and the history of his reign is 
little more than the annals of the consequences of their administration. 

The king made his public entry into Paris on the 27th of September. 
The day was cloudy, and the ram fell in torrents as he moved through the 
streets, surrounded by a brilliant cortege ; but nothing could damp the ardour 
of the people. Mounted on an Arab steed of mottled silver colour, which he 
managed with perfect skill, the monarch traversed the whole distance 
between St. Cloud and the palace, bowing to the people in acknowledgment 
of their salutations with that inimitable grace which proclaimed him at once, 

[1 This term is taken from the history of the contemporaneous Spanish Bourbons. See the 
history of Spam.] 
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like the prince-regent in England, the first gentleman in his dominions. His 
answers on his way to and when he arrived at the palace were not less 
tons than his manner. When asked if he did not feel fatigued, he replied. 
No ; joy never feels weariness.” *‘No halberts between my people and 
cried he to some of his attendants, who were repelling the crowd whmh 
pressed in too rudeh^ upon his passage — an expression whmh recalled his 
famous saying on April 12th, 1814, There is but one Frenchman the 
more.” ^ Never had a monarch been received with such universal ](^ by liis 
subjects. “ He is charming as hope,” said one of the numerous ladies who 
were enchanted by his manner. Some of his courtiers had suggested the pro- 
priety of taking some precautions against the ball of an assassin in the 
course of his entry. ‘‘Why so?” said he: ‘^they cannot hate me without 
knowing me ; and when they know me, I am sure they will not 
Everything in his manner and expressions towards those by whom hm family 
had been opposed, seemed to breathe the words, I have forgotten.’ ® 

FIRST MISTAltES OF THE NEW GOVEENMBNT 

Charles introduced his son the duke d’Angouleme into the government, 
by giving him the supreme direction of the army, whose esteem this prince 
had justly acquired. Eager for that popularity of which he had just tasted 
the first-fruits, he himself proposed to the council of ministers to abolish the 
censorship of the public journals, which was an odious restriction that had 
been impatiently submitted to during the last few months of the late reign. 
The press responded to this generons act by an effusion of gratitude which 
raised the enthusiasm of Paris to a pitch of delirium. “ A new reign opens 
upon us,” exclaimed the journalists who had been most bitter against the 
Bourbons; “the king is desirous of doing good; his wisdom scatters at 
the first word the cloud under which bad governments conceal their evil 
thoufflits ; there is no snare to apprehend from one who himself invokes the 
light ” & 

But in granting liberty to the press, Charles X did not at all repudiate 
the acts of a ministry which had been stigmatised by it. He accepted it on the 
contrary, declaring his formal intention of keeping it in power. Those who 
had been too quick in hoping were disabused and public opinion pronounced 
with terrifying rapidity against a series of unpopular projects presented to 
the chambers by the crown. One of them, in connection with which the 
ministry had skilfully formed the plan of converting government bonds to 
a three per cent, rate, gave a billion francs indemnity to the emigres;^ 
another re-established religious communities for women; a third attached 
infamous and atrocious penalties to profanities and thefts committed in 
churches, in certain cases the sacrilege was to be punished by the penalty 
of parricide.^ Some moderate and rational-minded men in the chamber of 
peers, the Moles, the Lally-Tollendals, the Broglies and Chateaubriand 
himself, revolted in the name of human reason, of humanity, and of religion 
against this unjust and barbarous law. In the chamber of deputies, Royer- 
Oollard vindicated reason, liberty of conscience, humanity, and the Deity, 

n This epigram, as we have seen, he had borrowed from a courtier.] 

P In fact this law, very unpopular, and onerous to the national finances, was advantageous 
to the owners of the properties formerly held by the toigrds The fear of seeing the titles con- 
tested vanished and with it the inferionty in market value of these properties to other estates. 
As for the families of the toigr^s, the poor provincial gentry had had hut little ; but the people 
of the court who had already largely regained their a^uence, redoubled it and though lacking 
the immoderate luxury of old, yet found .themselves richer than ever. — M artik.^] 
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all outraged by this law in one of the most powerful speeches ever inspired 
at the French tribune by philosophy, religion, and eloquence.^ 

But the project which wounded the greatest number of interests and 
aroused the greatest resentment tended to put a stop to the division of 
estates by creating in the law of inheritance the right of primogeniture,^ in 
default of a wish formerly expressed by the testator. All these proposed 
laws, dictated under the influence of the old emigres and the Congregation, 
were conceived in a spirit contrary to that of the Revolution. The chamber 
of deputies adopted them, the peers fought some of them with success, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the most objectionable clauses, and for some time 
shared popular favour with the royal courts. 

These governmental acts were interrupted in 1825 by the solemnities of 
the coronation. Charles X appeared at Rheims surrounded by the ancient 
apparel of royal majesty. • There he took oath on the charter and received 
the crown from the hands of the archbishop, in the midst of the ancient 
ceremonial which was not at all in harmony with the customs of the cen- 
tury, and in which the new generation saw only an act of deference to the 
clergy. 

The liberal party was growing, and drawing new force from all the faults 
of the party in power. It saw with pride men like Benjamin Constant, 
Royer-Collard, and Casiinir Perier at its head in the elective chamber. One 
immense loss was to be deplored. Foy, the general of Napoleon, the states-^ 
man of Restoration times, was no more. A hundred thousand citizens, the 
elite of trade, of the bar, of literature, and of the army followed his cortege 
and energetically protested against the procedure - of government, by adopt- 
ing his children in the name of their country, on the still open tomb of their 
fatlier, who had been the most redoubtable and the most eloquent adversary 
of the ministers. 

In the first days of 1827 Peyronnet presented to the chamber of deputies 
the law under which the liberty of the press was to perish. He defended 
it against the desperate attacks of the Left [which called it the “Vandal 
Law’’] by calling it the “law of justice and love.” It hardly became known 
before it caused a general uprising of public opinion. The French Academy 
did itself honour by protesting against it on the motion of Charles de 
Lacretelle, actively supported by Chateaubriand, Lemercier, Jouy, Michaud, 
Joseph Droz, Alexandre Duval, and Villemain. A commission was appointed 
from their midst to beg the king to withdraw so fatal a project. Charles X 
refused to receive the commission and answered by punishing this act of 
courageous independence. He removed from office Villemain, Lacretelle, 
and Michaud himself, the author of History of the Crusades^ and one of 
the oldest supporters of the monarchy. The law, adopted by the chamber 
of deputies, met with violent opposition in that of the peers.^ The ministry 
understood that, even if the latter should adopt it, it would at least eliminate 
its most rigorous clauses. The project was withdrawn without being sub 
mitted to this dangerous test. 

The people did honour to the monarch for this wise measure. Paris was 
illuminated and cries of “ Vive le roi ! ” were heard in the midst of bonfires 
and popular acclamations.^^ 

[} The law was more timid than its title and cast only a moderate reproach on the existing 
law, but feeble as it was this reproach was an enormous fault Nothing was worse conceived 
than this challenge to “ Equality,” the grand passion of the nation — Earbstb./] 

[2 Muller A speaks of the law as one “which spt^ht to smother all education and reason, turn 
Eranoe into a Jesuit machine, and set it hack to the days of the Inquisition.”] 
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GEOWIKO DISCONTENT 

The masses seemed to wish to open to the king a peaceful issue* An 
expression of Oasimir Perier made a great stir. Some members of the Left 
alone rising in favour of a liberal petition, the Right cried, There are only 

SIX of them.” Oasimir Perier replied, 
“We are only six in this place, but 
there are thirty million men in France 
who rise with us.” 

The partial elections were to the 
advantage of the liberals, and the return 
of La Fayette was a 'sign of the time. 
Charles X, uneasy and chagrined, could 
not conceal his unpopularity. He 
thought to regain it in Paris by review- 
ing the national guard. Villele was 
greatly alarmed ; the dauphin advised 
against the review, but the guard was 
summoned on the Champ de Mars 
April 29th, 1827. The word had been 
passed to the soldiers to cry nothing 
but “ Vzve le RoiP^ and “ Vive le eharteP^ 
At certain places, how^ever, they cried, 
“ A Ub ministres! A baa les j S suites 
To one national guardsman who 
repeated this cry near him, the king 
answered, “I came to receive your 
homage, not your instructions.” On 
returning from the Champ de Mars, 
tumultuous groups surrounded the car- 
riages of the princesses crying, “ A has 
les jSsuitesses!^^ Two legions of the 
national guard cried violently, “A has Villele! A has Peyronnet!^^ in passing 
the ministers of finance and of justice. 

VillMe advised the king to disband the national guard of Pans and double 
the garrison. The majority of the ministers agreed. The ordinance of dis- 
bandment appeared the next day. The liberal journals protested fiercely 
against this measure and the opposition on the Right associated itself with 
the liberals. The act alienated irrevocably the entire middle class of Paris. 
The majority was lost m the chamber. The session terminated June 22nd ; 
it was the fourth and ought to have been the last of the “ septennial ” cham- 
ber ; besides, this chamber was used up and, as it were, decomposed. 

The day after the closing, the censorship was re-established despite the 
dauphin’s wishes. ^ The minister instituted above the bureau of censure a 
council of supervision presided over by De Bonald, the implacable enemy of 
the liberty of the press as of all liberty. The illustrious scientist Cuvier, 
who had shown .m the council of state much administrative capacity but 
till now little independence, refused to take part in the committee of super- 
vision ; nor would two of the nominees for ,the bureau of censure serve. 
The censure fell into odious ridiculous excesses which called forth Chateau- 
briand and a throng of other writers in pamphlets full of ironic and indignant 
vigour. 

A crisis was imminent, and the approachmg elections looked ominous. A 
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powerful society was formed to prepare the country, under the significant 
name of “Heaven helps those that help themselves” (Aide-toi^ le del f aider d). 
Guizot was president of the governing committee. An allied society of 
republican tendencies was formed, the “ Free-speakers.”« 

When the duke de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, a liberal member of the 
chamber of Peers, died, some of the old pupils of the Academy of Chalons, 
to whom he had been very kind, endeavoured to show their gratitude to 
their neighbour and benefactor by bearing his body to the Barrier, where 
the hearse was waiting to convey it to his estate. In the church of the Made- 
leine; the police seized the coffin — unwilling that such a mark of respect should 
be shown to a member of the opposition ; the pupils resisted: in the struggle 
the coffin fell to the ground, and the authorities in triumph carried it 

Later a similar scene was enacted on a greater scale at the funeral of 
Manuel the expelled deputy. The irritated crowd was hardly prevented from 
a pitched battle with the troops. The discourse spoken over the grave by 
La Payette was of a very different character from that which signalised the 
funeral of General Foy. Under this not yet lawless struggle, one felt 
revolution.^ 

Seventy-six new peers were named ; the chamber of Deputies, from w^hich 
still less subserviency was expected, was dismissed (Nov. Cth, 1827); and the 
gauntlet was fairly thrown down. 

In this year the battle of Navarino (Oct. 20th, 1827) had practically 
delivered Greece from its oppressors, and was hailed as the first national 
resurrection to freedom since the reaction had begun. The English and 
French navies, which were united with the Russian in the entire destruction 
of the Turkish fleet, took also different views of the result of their valour 
and preponderating force. France was so enraptured with a naval victory, 
however obtained, that even the supporters of the ministry rejoiced in an 
action which greatly excited the liberal hopes throughout Europe. The 
English, on the other hand, perceived too late the fault they had committed 
in exposing Turkey unprotected to the maritime attacks of Russia, and 
called the victory of Navarino “ an untoward event.” Yet, as naval victories 
were of more importance to France than England, an opportunity was found 
for another triumph in an expedition against the dey of Algiers. Success- 
ful to a certain degree, but not so brilliantly decisive as its promoters had 
expected, the squadron came back with its work only half performed, but 
furnishing information which led to a greater effort and more satisfactory 
result ill a future year. In spite of government influence, which was unscru- 
pulously used, the elections of 1828 returned a majority for the liberals. 
There were riots and loss of life in Paris and other towns. The Villele 
ministry retired for fear of the coming storm. 

THE, MINISTRY OF MARTIONAC (1828-1829 A.B ) 

Charles X was obliged to form a liberal government. The Restoration 
again found itself obliged to rely on the support of the left benches. The 
first time this happened it was the result of the initiative of Louis XVIII ; 
this second time it was due to the will of the electors. 

The new ministry was formed Jan. 4th, 1828, with Martignac as leader 
of the cabinet. Possessed of undoubted eloquence and an attractive manner, 
he had more charm than strength. Although he was a man of moderate 
mind he had been one of the majority of Villele. With him, Portalis, Roy, 
and soon afterwards Hyde de Neuville and Ifeutrier, the bishop of Beauvais, 
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made tip a cabinet which the public at first considered lacking in weight and 
in authority. ^ 

The king had made haste to say to his new ministers, de VillMe’s 
system is mine ” ; and the chamber made haste to write down in its address 
that M. de VillMe’s system was ‘‘deplorable.’’ The whole history of the 
Restoration is epitomised on this simple juxtaposition of facts. How was 
the chamber to be prevented from exercising the paramount strength it pos-^ 
sessed? And what should hinder the head of the state from crying out, 
under the exasperation of insult, as did Charles X upon the presentation of 
the address, “ I will not suffer my crown to be fiung into the mire ! ” What 
then remained to be tried ? To side completely with the elective power ? 
Martignac could not do so without declaring war against royalty. To serve 
royalty in accordance with its own views? He could not do so without 
declaring "war on the chamber- To combine these two sorts of servitude, 
and to hold the reins of government on the tenure of being doubly a slave ? 
He tried this.i 

The Martignac ministry began by suppressing the “black cabinet,” where 
letters were opened for the police, and by passing a liberal law with regard 
to the press. In Greece, France received from the two other powers the 
glorious charge of putting an end to the struggle which was going on. A 
force of 14,000 men under the orders of General Maison landed in the 
Morea on the 29th of August. Ibrahim, who had been sent by his father 
the pasha of Egypt as commander of the Egyptian troops, to help the sultan 
of Turkey, made no attempt to fight ; on the 9th of September he sailed 
away with his troops. The only case in which force had to be employed 
was in the taking of Fort Morea, and Greece was delivered. Two burning 
questions occupied the public mind: one was that of an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of the VillMe ministry, a measure on which the liberals insisted ; 
the other the enforcing of the laws against the J esuits, which was demanded 
by a strong wave of public opinion, by a decision of the court in Paris, 
and by the new chamber. The ministry decided on carrying out the latter 
measure in order to avoid the former. They prepared two ordinances, 
in which the name of the Jesuits was not so much as mentioned. The first, 
which was countersigned by Portalis, deprived them of their educational 
establishments ; the second, which was inspired by the bishop of Beauvais, 
dictated the necessary precautions to be observed in order to exclude them 
from the management of ecclesiastical schools (June 19th, 1828). 

Thus the throne seemed anxious to be reconciled to the liberal party. 
But this was only apparently true. Between the two parties who were 
struggling for possession of the country, one supported by the king, the 
other by the people, one wishing to go back to the eve of ’89, the other to 
march forward with the century, there was no room for equivocation or for 
compromise. Those who were anxious to conciliate both parties ran the risk 
of being crushed between the two. Martignac, in spite of his wonderful 
eloquence, his charm, and the sympathy he inspired, was looked upon with 
suspicion by both camps. 

As for Charles X, he submitted to this ministry as to a personal defeat ; 
he was still the ardent partisan of the cabinet which had been overthrown. It; 
was therefore most obnoxious to him to have to sign the ordinances against 
the Jesuits. The ministers were obliged to threaten to resign in order to get 
him to do it. The furious outcry raised by the whole body of the clergy, 
the maledictions of the bishops directed even against the bishop of Beauyais, 
brought the devout frenzy to a climax. 
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He could only endure this return to liberalism for a time by nursing 
thoughts of revenge. But he still had patiently to endure the session of 
1829, which was occupied by discussions on the organisation of the depart- 
ments and the communes, in which the cabinet was weakened by several 
reverses. Hardly had the chambers dissolved when the king dismissed his 
ministers. The session had closed on the 30th of J uly ; on the 9th of 
August the list of the new ministry was published. ^ 

When the names were made known a cry of indignation broke out from 
one end of France to the other : Polignac, Labourdonnaie, Bourmont, 
The patriots who, from passion or principles, had never admitted the 
possibility of a compromise with the old dynasty, experienced that sort of 
satisfaction which a soldier feels on the eve of a decisive battle. Those who 
had dreamed of liberty with monarchy were now overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. See I ” cried Eoyer-CoUard, Charles X is still the count 
d’Artois of 1789.’^ 

The liberal journals in general responded by an explosion of anger 
and menaces to the defiance which had just been flung at the nation. The 
Journal des DSbaU^ attached to the Bourbons by bonds which its ardent 
opposition had not hitherto broken,, terminated an article full of an elo- 
quent suffering by the cry so often quoted : ‘‘Unhappy France I Unhappy 
king I ” 

The ministry brought a suit against it. Answer was made by a violent 
attack from a young editor, Saint-Marc Girardin, on Polignac, “ the man of 
Coblenz and the counter-revolution,” on Bourmont, “ the deserter of Waterloo 
now exposed on the scaffold of the ministry,” and on Labourdonnaie, the 
man who in the White Terror of 1815 had constantly demanded irons, hang- 
men, and executions. 

THE MINISTRY OF POLIGNAC 

The president of the new cabinet, Jules de Polignac, son of the chief 
equerry of Louis XVI and of the duchess de Polignac, who was an intimate 
friend of Marie Antoinette, was a sort of incarnation of the old regime. He 
had been one of the most enthusiastic amongst the emigres and later had 
become a leading member of the Congregation. He was perhaps the most 
ardent adherent that body possessed. His minister of war, Bourmont, had, 
in 1815, on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, deserted Napoleon’s army for 
that of the enemy, and had thus gained the rank of marshal. 

It was certain that such a minister would advocate extreme measures. 
The country prepared for a struggle. Societies were formed quite openly, 
at first in Brittany and then throughout France, with the purpose of refusing 
to pay the taxes in case the cabinet should attempt to force any violent 
measure on the country. The papers which advertised these associations 
were in every case prosecuted, but were either acquitted or very lightly 
punished. The courts themselves seemed to condemn in advance the projects 
with which the ministry was credited, i 

This was indeed a ministry of madness. Not only every liberal senti- 
ment but every national sentiment was defied. The unfortunate Charles X 
was so much a stranger to his age and country that he did not understand that 
France would take the summons of Bourmont to the head of the army as the 
most deadly of outrages. He believed that in order to justify the deserter 
of Fleurus in the eyes of the public it would suflB.ce to give out that he had 
the king’s orders.. 
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If the king and his advisers had been capable of reflection, the attitude 
of the country would have made them tremble. At this moment La Fayette 
paid a visit to Auvergne, his native province, and then to Dauphine and Lyons. 
Ill the towns of Dauphine, especially in Vizille, the little place famous for 
having given the signal for the revolution of 1789, La Fayette was welcomed 
by demonstrations which recalled that great epoch ; at Grenoble the popu* 
lation offered him an oak wreath ‘‘as a witness of the people’s gratitude and 
as the emblem of the force which the people of Grenoble, following his 
example, would be able to bring into action to maintain their rights and the 
constitution.” At Lyons he made a truly royal entry : the whole city went 
out to meet him, deputations from the neighbouring departments waited on 
him. At the banquet which was given him La Fayette declared that he was 
happy to receive proof of the determination of that great and patriotic city 
to resist aU the attempts of the incorrigible counter revolution. The 
official journals of this party had said recently “ no more concessions.” “ No 
more concessions ” says in its turn the French people, which knows its rights 
and will know how to defend them. Then he added, “ How are the pro- 
jects with which the people are threatened to be executed By means of 
the chamber of deputies ? It would show itself faithful to patriotism and 
honour. By a dissolution The electors would have something to say to 
that. By simple ordinances ? The partisans of such measures would then 
learn that the strength of every government lies only in the arms and the 
purse of the citizens which compose the nation.” 

The triumphant journey of La Fayette afforded royalty an alarming con- 
trast to the reception which the dauphin and dauphiness received about the 
same time in Normandy. Silence and a desert surrounded them everywhere. 
At Cherbourg the authorities could not even organise a ball in their honour.® 

On the 2nd of March, 1830, Charles X, displaying for the last time all 
the pomp of royalty, declared in the presence of the assembled deputies and 
peers his intention to preserve intact the prerogatives of the crown and 
French institutions. The address of the deputies in response to the speech 
from the throne showed the king that the composition of his new cabinet 
was dangerous and menacing to public liberty. Two hundred and twenty- 
one members as against 186 voted for this memorable address. The king 
was indignant. He complained in his response of a lack of support and con- 
cluded by stating that his resolves were known and were unchangeable. 
The chamber was prorogued and then dissolved. 

However, the council had tried to acquire some popularity by means of a 
military success, and an insult offered to the French consul by the dey of 
Algiers furnished the ministers a favourable opportunity to clear the sea 
of barbarous pirates.<^ 

WAB -WITH ALGERIA 

The Algerian dey, Hussein, had come into power in 1818. No dey had 
been so well obeyed. His foreign policy was less fortunate, because he had 
illusions about his own strength and thought he could brave the European 
powers with impunity. This error caused his downfall. The relations with 
France, interrupted during the empire, were renewed in 1816 ; but the un- 
derstanding was never very coi'dial, especially after the accession of Hussein. 
He wished the annual revenue paid for the concessions to amount to 300,000 
francs, according to the convention made in 1817 with the dey Omar; France 
wished to keep to the amount of 90,000 francs, which was the revenue paid 
to Ali Khodja, who reigned between Omar and Hussein. The dey would not 
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consent to the fortifying of the French establishments ; the execution of some 
works of defence had greatly annoyed him. But the Bakri affair caused him 
more annoyance than anything else, 

Bakri and Busnah, two Algerian Jews, had furnished the Directory with 
a large amount of corn which had not been entirely paid for ; the empire 
gave some instalments. In 1819 the credit was fixed at seven millions, but 
the convention then concluded expressly reserved the rights of certain 
Frenchmen of whom Bakri and Busnah were debtors. Opposition arose, 
and a part of the sum was kept back while awaitmg the decision of the 
tribunals. 

Hussein, who had large interests in the business, and who understood noth- 
ing of the complicated forms of French justice, was indignant at the delay. At 
a solemn audience he questioned the French consul sharply and then hit him 
with his fan and sent him out of his presence ; a more prudent and dignified 
consul would not have provoked such a scene ; but Deval represented France ; 
a reparation was necessary. 

A naval division appeared before Algiers. Hussein absolutely refused 
satisfaction; June 15th, 1827, war was declared; immediately the French 
settlements, which they had taken the precaution to evacuate, were pillaged 
and destroyed. A cruising expedition then began ; but the blockade soon 
proved useless ; it imposed a difficult and dangerous service on the French 
navy, it cost upwards of twenty millions in three years, and the dey appeared 
no more disposed to give in than on the first day. 

Since 1827 Clermont-Tonnerre, then minister of war, had been inclined 
to act vigorously ; England made almost imperious representations, which 
were answered as they should have been. Even in France, the opposing 
parties disapproved of an expedition ; they saw in this, not without some 
reason, a political artifice to turn men’s minds from interior affairs, but they 
also forgot that national honour was engaged. 

An admiral, Duperre, at last decided to accept the command of the fleet. 
Bourmont, minister of war, kept that of the army for himself, with the sole 
direction of the enterprise. It was decided to fortify the peninsula to make 
it into an entrenched camp, a place of refuge in case of defeat. The enemy, 
however, had taken its forces to Staoueli; Ibrahim, Hussein’s son-in- 
law, took with him the Turkish militia, some Kolougis and Moors of 
Algiers, the contingent of the beys, and some thousand Kabyles. Among the 
eye-witnesses, some enumerate this army at 60,000 men, others only at 20,000. 
The confused manoeuvring, the rapid and disorderly movements of the 
Arabian cavalry, must have promoted the illusion of an immense multitude. 
With the exception of the Turks all these undisciplined troops presented a 
poor appearance when drawn up in battle order. The first shock, however, 
was terrible ; on the morning of the 19th all the French lines were assailed, 
but the attack told more on the wings, weaker and not so well posted as 
the centre. TJi^ left was exposed for a moment ; the Turks fought with 
incredible ardour; the horsemen spurred their horses and sprang over 
the entrenchments. But the French army had the advantage of tactics 
and discipline. After a desperate fight tire Algerians retreated to their 
camp. 

The dey and the inhabitants of Algiers had no doubt of success ; there 
was consternation at the arrival of the fugitives. The Algerians hastened 
to defend Fort Emperor, which protected the town on the soutnwest. Emis- 
saries were sent on all sides to rally the Arabs, the Ulemas preached the 
holy war. 
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On the 24th the French lines of Staoueli were attacked ; the French army 
easily repulsed the aggressors, pursued them, and established itself on the 
plateau of Sidi-Khaled. The days of the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th were 
difficult and murderous. On the 29th, before day, the offensive movement 
commenced all along the line. The fleet cannonaded the place and, without 
causing much damage, added by this opportune demonstration to the con- 
sternation of the population. On July 4th, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the entrenchment was opened against Port Emperor; the French batteries 
then uncovered and destroyed it with their fire. 

The garrison made a brave defence, but the contest of the two artilleries 
was too unequal ; at the end of a few hours the Turks had their embrasures 
demolished, their guns dismounted, their gunners disabled. 

Fort Emperor once taken, Algiers could no longer hold out ; Hussein 
signed a capitulation.* 

The victory, however, was little heeded at home and war was declared 
between France and monarchy. The struggle had been desperate on both 
sides. The opposition brought out a new paper, the National^ edited by 
Thiers and Mignet, the two historians of the Revolution, and Armand 
Carrel, who had begun his public career as leader of an armed conspiracy. 
This paper propagated the views of the opposition with extreme ardour. 
On the other side the king vainly threw his name and his influence into the 
scale. The result was a crushing defeat. The opposition had fought for 
the 221 deputies who had condemned the Polignac ministry, as in 1877 they 
were to fight for -the 368, They were all returned again and fifty more elec- 
tions were also gained. 

The Ordinances of Polignac and War with the Press, 1880 

The defeated ministry prepared a coup d’etat. Taking as a pretext the 
wording of Article 14 of the charter, they resolved to suppress the liberties 
of the country. Three ordinances signed by all the ministers formed the 
reply of Charles X to the French nation. One of these dissolved the cham^ 
ber before it had ever met ; so that the country had been consulted and had 
given its answer, but that answer was treated with contempt. Another 
abolished liberty of the press. Henceforth every paper would be forced 
to obtain the royal sanction ; otherwise, it would not only be forbidden to 
appear, but its plant would be destroyed. The third created a new electoral 
system. It would no longer be a sufficient qualification for a vote to pay 
300 francs in taxes ; patents were no longer to be taken into account ; and 
all electors who were engaged in commerce or manufactures were to be 
deprived of their votes. 

The last two ordinances were manifestly unconstitutional : they violated 
the laws and usurped their functions. The king’s pleasure was substituted 
for^ the votes of tire chambers. This was a return to absolute monarchy. 
This attempt at violence was made in incredible ignorance of the actual situ- 
ation. Up to the time of the elections the ministers had thought themselves 
certain of a majority, and, even after the results were known, seemed to 
have an inexplicable confidence in the measures they were preparing* They 
had only 19,000 men at their command to subdue Pans. 

Secrecy was most carefully observed. Nobody, except those who had 
drawn them up and signed them, knew the contents of the ordinances, when, 
on the evening of ^ Sunday, 25th July, they were handed over to the chief 
editor of the Moniteur for publication the following morning. The editor 
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glanced over them, and turning pale said to the minister : “lam flfty-seven 
years of age ; I have passed through all the revolutions, but I now withdraw 
overwhelmed with fear.” On the morning of the 26th of July, 1830, the 
ordinances published m the Monitmr burst on the nation like a thunderbolt. 
At first people seemed stupefied. The press had the honour of setting an 
example of action. 

It has already been said that one of the edicts suppressed all the opposi- 
tion papers. That very day all their editors signed a protest of which the 
following words contain the gist : To-day the government has lost that con- 
stitutional character which alone commands obedience. And they added 
that they would use every possible means to publish their papers in defiance 
of the authority of the government. Among the young writers who perhaps 
risked their lives by affixing their signatures to this bold protest, were some 
who were destined to play an important part in public affairs. The protest 
was signed by Thiers, Mignet, Armand Carrel, Remusat, and Pierre Leroux. 
This intrepid action of the press was the first reply to the coup d’etat. 
Their actions were as bold as their words ; and when on the following day 
the police attempted to carry out the provisions of the ordinance, the com- 
missary of police found the proprietor of the paper, with the law in his hand, 
threatening the agent of the government with the punishment due to theft 
aggravated by housebreaking. A crowd collected and protested loudly. 

The locksmith who had been summoned to break up the plant refused to 
do so, and was heartily applauded. Another was sent for, who also refused. 
Not a workman could be found who was willing to raise his hand against the 
instrument of public liberty. It was found necessary at last to have recourse 
to the wretch whose duty it was to affix the fetters worn by convicts. 

Such was the lawful resistance which most politicians of that time, whether 
journalists or deputies, considered the only possible course. 

PELLETAN’S account OE the three days of JULY 

The first day, the wrath of Paris, kept in check by amazement, had the 
appearance of hesitation; people were waiting and consulting. The next 
day, July 27th, the dissatisfaction of the city became articulate. The mid- 
dle classes and the working people began to express their feelings; street 
orators were active, and stones were thrown at the police outside the Palais 
Royal. A barricade was raised near the French Theatre ; men formed them- 
selves into bands ; shots were fired and the pavements had begun to be stained 
with blood ; but the movement had begun outside the popular quarters of 
the town ; the mass of the people had not yet joined it. 

However, the last rays of the setting sun shone on a well-nigh forgotten 
sight — an unknown man ran along the quays waving a strip of blue, white, 
and red stuff. This was the tricolour flag, which had formerly sprung from 
the ruins of the Bastille to wave over a nation rescued and delivered from 
tyranny. This was the fiag of the convention and the empire, which, borne 
by the regiments from Madrid to Moscow, from Cairo to Amsterdam, had 
shaken liberty from its folds in its passage through the nations. This was 
the proscribed flag, which throughout Europe lay hidden in the depths of 
men’s memories, as the symbol of liberties destroyed and nations remorse- 
lessly crushed. 

Whoever the unknown man was who first waved the tricolour in the 
sunlight, he had thoroughly grasped the spirit of the situation. The ques- 
tion at issue had ceased to be the maintenance of a royal constitution, the 
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downfall* of a minister, or tlie re-establishment of a king: above all these 
more limited ideas, the cause of popular liberty was now supreme. A father- 
land which had been assailed, a revolution which had been defeated, had now 
to be reckoned with. 

The question at issue was between the people and the Bourbons. On 
the 28th the people rose in arms. Workmen, citizens, students, marched 
out pell-mell to fight. A student from the Polytechnic who had been ex- 
pelled for having sung the Marseillaise — Charras, afterwards a minister 
under the republic, and one of the most celebrated among those who were 
proscribed under the second empire — had informed his comrades the day 
before of what was to take place, and they had forced the gates of the school 
in order to be present at the battle. None of the people had any weapons, 
and they were obliged to equip themselves as well as they could. Here an 
armourer’s shop was broken into and pillaged, there a military post was sur- 
prised, or barracks were attacked ; and manufacturers and merchants might 
be seen distributing muskets. 

To the open space in front of the Exchange two carriages, driven by 
jfitienne Arago, brought a store of guns and uniforms, which were being 
used at the Vaudeville in a military play. Next the Musee d’Artillerie was 
attacked, and military equipments which had belonged to warriors of the 
Middle Ages were seized ; so for this epic battle the people borrowed theat- 
rical properties and the rusty uniforms of ancient knights. 

Since the day before, the government had understood that they required 
an efficient military leader : they had chosen Marshal Marinont, duke de 
Raguse. His was a very unpopular name. In 1814, at the time of Napoleon’s 
first defeat, Marmont, whilst negotiations were going on, had prematurely 
yielded to the enemy some important positions before Paris. This shadow 
of a terrible suspicion hung over him. Besides, having served as a soldier 
under the republic and the empire, he was now about to shed French blood 
in support of a coup d’etat of which he did not approve. His plan of 
action was soon made ; from the Tuileries where he was, two columns of 
troops would drive back the insurgents, one by the boulevards, the other by 
the quays. A body of troops posted at the market of the Innocents, and 
clearing the whole length of the rue St. Denis, would maintain communica- 
tions between the two columns. 

But on all sides, in that close network of streets and alleys which formed 
the heart of Pans, and which were not yet intersected by the wide thorough- 
fares which exist in the present day, in front and behind the lines of troops, 
combatants seemed to spring up in myriads as if they rose out of the very 
ground ; the streets were bristling with barricades, and a battle was waging 
at every cross-road. The columns were both stopped, one at the H6tel-de- 
Ville and one at the Bastille ; the troops at the market of the Innocents 
were surrounded and cut off ; the army seemed lost in this immense rising 
of Parisians. 

What an heroic crowd it was ! After fifteen years of peace, the citizens 
of 1830 proved themselves worthy of the soldiers of Jemmapes, Fleurus, 
and Austerlitz.. A fine sense of a fraternity in courage and enthusiasm 
united the rich and the poor. The Pans street-boy shared in the perils of 
the day with his usual saucy intrepidity. During the battle, a boy of fifteen 
brought a packet of cartridges to Charras, saying, ‘‘We will go shares, but 
only on condition that you will lend me your gun so that I may take my 
turn at firing.” Certain of the combatants had not money to buy bread ; 
in the rue St. Joseph a citizen saw a workman who was fighting at his side 
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stagger, and said to him : ‘‘ You are wounded ? ’’ No, I am starving/’ 
The other offered him a five-franc piece. Then the workman pulled out 
from his blood-stained shirt a strip of the royalist flag, saying: “I will give 
you this in exchange.” A hundred incidents proved that the combatants 
felt that the same blood was flowing in their veins, though they were fight- 
ing on different sides. In one case an oflicer had received a dangerous blow 
from an iron bar, but, with his face bathed in blood, he warded off with his 
sword the bayonets which were about to pierce the man who had struck him. 
In another place the corpse of an insurgent was lying near the tricolour flag; 
some soldiers passed by and they and their officers all saluted. 

It would be impossible to describe the war that raged all over Paris. 
On the 28th the thick of the fight had been at the market of the Innocents 
and round the H6tel-de-Ville. To reach it, it was necessary to cross the 
suspension bridge, which was under a constant fire. A young man sprang 
forward with a tricolour flag in his hand : “ If I fall,” he cried, “ remember 
that my name was Arcole.” His name was given ‘to the bridge which was 
consecrated by his heroic death. Nightfall interrupted the fighting. 
Silence and solitude descended on the bloody streets, on the deserted barri- 
cades, and on the corpses lying in the shadow. Nothing disturbed the 
silent solemnity of that terrible night but the footsteps of the troops as they 
evacuated the town in order to mass themselves round the Tuileries. 

On the morning of the 29th, fighting began again. Two battles took 
place that day, both against the Swiss Guard. This foreign guard was the 
last resource of the monarchy, ]ust as it had been on the occasion of the 10th 
of August, 1792. The Swiss troops belonged to the king, not to the nation. 
On the left bank of the river the Polytechnic school, at the head of several 
columns of workmen and students, laid siege to the Babylon barracks. 
Charras led one of the columns. Vaneau was killed by a bullet m the head, 
and the street where he fell was called after him. The barracks were taken, 
but a more decisive struggle had taken place elsewhere. 

On the right bank, the people had only to get possession of the vast 
enclosure of the palace formed by the Louvre and the Tuileries. Since the 
day before they had been besieging the front of the Louvre before St. Germain 
I’Auxerrois. The Swiss, posted in the colonnade, directed a murderous fire 
on the assailants. A blunder, made while changing the battalion posted 
there, left the colonnade unprotected ; in an instant the people stormed the 
entrance and broke in through the windows, firing from those which looked 
on to the courtyard. The Swiss, taken by surprise, were seized with a 
panic, the officers were unable to restore order, and they were chased by the 
people as far as the place de la .Concorde. The crowd then for the second 
time made their way into the conquered palace. They had already entered 
it on the 10th of August, 1792, and they were to enter it again in February, 
1848, and in September, 1870. 

Charles X deposed 

Each of these visits signified the fall of a monarchy. And this time, as 
on every similar occasion, was seen the spectacle of a crowd of starving men 
keeping guard, without attempting to touch it, over the wealth of treasure 
which was passing from the king to the nation. Thus ended that most glori- 
ous struggle, the result of which was greeted by universal acclamations. 
Where, during those terrible days, were the men who on one side or the 
other represented the principles for which France was fighting? 
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Charles X was at St. Cloud. The day the ordinances appeared (July 
26th) he was stag-hunting until the evening at Rambouillet. Partly owing 
to an incomprehensible carelessness and partly to avoid the unpleasantness 
of the struggle, he had kept out of reach of the storm which had assailed his 
crown. He was told : “ Stocks have fallen ” ; and replied, They will go 
up again.” Then they said, “Paris is in a state of anarchy.” To this he 
answered, “ Anarchy will bring her to my feet.” The most faithful royal- 
ists, trying to make the king realise his position, found him incredulous. 
Even on the 29th, when the revolutionists, after three days’ fighting, were 
driving the army from Paris, Charles X, six miles away, kept on repeating 
that every measure was being taken to suppress the insurrection. 

Three days’ war had raged ; officers and men alike sad at heart had found 
themselves obliged to shed French blood. Men who should have been the 
glory of their country, politicians, artists, and philosophers, had been made 
the mark for French buUets ; the people and the army had covered the 
streets with corpses, and all the time the king refused to believe what was 
happening. 

It was only on the evening of the 29th, when the army returned to St. 
Cloud and he heard of their defeat, that he agreed to withdraw the ordinances 
and change the ministry. There was a great deal of talk about a game of 
whist that he played, whilst Mortemart, who was to be the new minister, 
was awaiting his instructions. Ten hours later Charles X was still hesitat- 
ing, and it was only at daybreak on the SOth of July that the king made 
up his mind — just twenty-four hours after the triumph of the Revolution. 

The next evening, after two long days of hesitation, in the midst of 
troops decimated by desertion, Charles X at last resolved to retire to Ram- 
bouillet ; this was the first stage on his way to exile. Most of the men who 
were looked upon as the leaders of the victorious party had done little more 
fighting on their side than Charles X had done on his. When they met on 
the very day the edicts were issued there was division in the camp. If some, 
notably La Payette, were anxious for revolt, others not only did not desire it, 
but actually feared it. All the deliberations of the deputies and other influ- 
ential persons during these three days were fruitless, as no decision was 
reached. At last, on the 28th of July, they sent five of their number to 
Marshal Marmont, who was already being urged by the great astronomer 
Arago to put a stop to bloodshed. Polignac refused to see the five deputies, 
and while they were opening tardy negotiations with St. Cloud, the people 
completed their victory. 

On the evening of the 28th, the monarchy being abolished, there was no 
recognised authority in Paris.^ An unknown man named Dubourg, dressed 
in a general’s uniform borrowed from a theatre, and the journalist Baude 
who appointed himself secretary to a provisional government which did not 
exist, had only to take their places in the H6tel-de-Ville, which the troops 
had abandoned, in order to exercise a certain amount of power. On the 
evening of the 29th La Fayette took possession of the H6tel-de-Ville and was 
reinforced by a commission consisting of Casimir Perier, Lobau, Schonen, 
Audry de Puyraveau, and Mauguiii ; Laffitte, whose house had been latterly 
the headquarters of the victors, and General Gerard, who continued to be the 
military chief of the new government, declining to join the commission. 

[} Men who had received their warrant from themselves alone, installed themselves in the 
HCtel-de-Ville as representatives of the provisional government , and in that capacity they 
parodied the ma3esty of command, signed orders, distributed employments, and conferred dig- 
nities. Their reign was short, because those who would dare greatly must be able to do greatly ; 
but It was real, and gave occasion to scenes of unexampled buffoonery. — Louis Blanc, 
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THE DUKE OF ORLEANS MADE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE KINGDOM 

Those who had taken no part in the fighting wished to take advantage of 
the victory. Most of them had already begun to think of the duke of Orleans. 
As often happens in reigning families the Orleans branch, the younger bianch, 
was always in a state of rivalry with the elder branch of Bourbons. Since 
1789 the duke of Orleans had supported the revolutionary party; whilst his 
cousins were amongst the emigres, he, a member of the convention, having 
given up using his title and assumed the name of Philippe Egalite, voted in 
favour of the death of Louis XVI. His son, duke of Orleans m 1792, had 
fought under the tricolour with Dumouriez at Jemmapes. Though he had 
emigrated afterwards, yet on the Restoration he had again declared himself 
a liberal. The family has always maintained this variable attitude, some- 
times supporting, sometimes deserting the revolutionary party. 

After 1816 the duke of Orleans was sometimes a prince of the blood, 
sometimes the hope of the revolutionists. He alternately claimed the largest 
share of the indemnity paid to the emigres, or openly took the part of Beranger 
and General Poy; he at one time obtained from Charles X the title of Royal 
Highness, and at another would pose as a citizen-prince. 

The example of England was in everybody’s mind. It was by dethroning 
the lawful king and putting in his j)lace a prince of a lateral branch that the 
English had gained their liberties in 1688. For a long time many people 
had been hoping that a similar change might bring about a similar result in 
Prance. 

On the 30th Thiers and Mignet hurried to Neuilly where the prince lived, 
but he was not there. In the morning the deputies met at the house of 
Laffitte, and decided to hold a session at noon at the Bourbon palace. There 
it was decided to offer the ‘‘lieutenancy of the kingdom” to the duke of 
Orleans. He hesitated, tried to gain time, and was finally, it is said, per- 
suaded by the advice of Talleyrand. On the 31st he accepted. 

The Revolution was sacrificed for his benefit. But would those who 
had brought it about permit this ? It was doubtful. The duke of Orleans 
decided to confront the danger by going through Paris to the Hotel-de-Ville. 
A good deal of dissatisfaction was manifested in the streets. People were 
saying to themselves, “ What ? Another Bourbon ! ” His life was at the 
mercy of the populace. An adverse movement seemed imminent, but it did 
not take place. At the H6tel-de-Ville La Fayette appeared on the balcony 
and was received with acclamations ; the duke of Orleans embraced him and 
was applauded too. He had gained the crown. 

Charles X had finally abdicated in favour of a child, the duke de Bor- 
deaux. His was a strange destiny. He, whom the royalists called Henry V, 
was only to reign for one day and that at the age of ten I The old king was 
convinced that the duke of Orleans had only accepted the “ lieutenancy of 
the kingdom ” for the purpose of re-establishing legitimate authority in the 
person of Henry V. The duke found himself in a difficult position between 
the revolutionists who had offered him a throne, and Charles X, to whom he 
owed so much I Very opportunely, owing to an alarm raised in Paris, on 
the 3rd of August a little band of Parisians marched on Rambouillet. It 
was a strange jumble of national guards, volunteers, students with soldiers’ 
belts oyer their black coats, workmen wearing helmets, many of them in 
omnibuses or cabs chartered for the occasion. This disorderly troop set out 
on a march of forty-five miles without victuals and quite unprepared for any 
emergency. At the same time the duke of Orleans sent Marshal Maison, 
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Sohonen/and Odilon Barrot to Rambouillet* He had given the Parisians to 
understand that Charles X might prove dangerous, and he warned Charles X 
that sixty thousand Parisians were marching against him, and that he had 
better provide for his safety. Thus he got rid of the old king. Charles X 
and his family were accompanied as far as Cherbourg by his cousin’s three 
envoys. Thence he went into exile where the elder branch of the Bourbons 
was to die out. On the 9th of August, 1830, the duke of Orleans was 
solemnly proclaimed king under the name of* Louis Philippe I, king of the 
French, i 

HILLEBEAND’S PAEALLEL between the EEYOLXTTION of 1688 AND 1830 

The French 1688 was accomplished : the kingdom of God’s grace had 
made way for a kingdom of conventions. Whilst the ‘^Glorious, Revolu- 
tion” had sealed the representative system in England, the “Great Week” 
forever put an ,end to it in France. Instead of the balance of power between 
the crown, the house of peers, and the house of commons, the real or seem- 
ingly unlimited authority of the latter stepped in. The victory of the 221, 
that is to say the majority of the house, was like that of Pyrrhus, as is every 
victory which is only due to the assistance of uncertain confederates. Their 
leaders would infallibly have come into power, even if the throne had not 
been overturned, and they would have taken over the government under 
circumstances far more favourable to themselves and the land, if the irre- 
sponsibility of the throne had been regarded, and the dangerous support of 
the street riots disdained. 

Be that as it may, Charles X was the last monarch of France who 
attempted to oppose his will to the majority of the House. From hence- 
forth not only did the minister require a similar majority so as to retain his 
office, but also the leaders of the state — king, emperor, or president — were 
dependent on Parliament, the fiction of an irresponsible leader of the state 
was forever ended, and the upper house was practically a thing of the past. 
According to this it was only natural and right that from henceforth all 
leaders of the state should, if only artificially, seek to assure the majority in 
the Commons and to accustom themselves to consider every opponent of their 
minister as their own opponent, views which the nation shared and still 
shares. 

At times the capital which helped the parliamentary majority to win in 
1830 may have fought and conquered this majority, as in the years 1848 
*and 1870, but only to withdraw her taxes after a sliort interregnum. In 
England, the House of Commons only became all-powerful a century after 
the Revolution, and the irresponsibility of the crown is still undisputed 
to-day. The convention of 1688 was the voluntary agreement of two 
equally powerful contractors ; the convention of 1830 was a one-sided and 
conditional offer to which the one party submitted and which the other 
simply signed. 

In other respects the popular comparison between 1688 and 1830 was no 
less sound. The eminent German statesman Stein at that time wrote to 
Gagern that only the spirit of falsehood and deception could find a resem- 
blance between Charles X and James II. He asks, “Where is the barbarian 
J effreys ? Where are the endeavours and attempts to establish a strange 
church in the place of the national church ? Where is the treaty with a 
strange monarch to destroy the admmistration and religion of his own 
land ? Where is the money that the stranger will receive for this purpose ? 
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And we might further ask : wherein lay the future danger ? Was Henry V 
born into a church hostile to his own country, and baptised like James III ^ 
Did the Parisian workers and students — whose political wisdom had at first 
discovered and made known the inconsistency of the eight hundred years 
of national dynasty with the interests and views of France, whilst the 
entire nation held contrary views — possess the same importance as the 
experienced statesmen who, in 1688, amidst the rejoicings of the middle 
classes and people of the land, and assisted by the church and aristocracy, 
called the daughter of James II to the throne of England? Did Louis 
Philippe gain his crown against foreign armies, as William fought for his 
at the bloody battle of the Boyne, after having at the head of his troops 
obtained it by defiance from the politicians who would so willingly have 
made of him prince consort and their creature? And William was not 
content with the acts of Parliament but also made his own. The childless 
monarch only acted in the interests of the statesmen, not in that of his own 
person or of the family, and considering his childless position, as well as 
his Dutch disposition and the confessional side of his r61e, one might well 
say: William of Orange as regent for his brother-in-law a minor — in the 
guardianship of whom none could have excelled him — could never attain 
that which he attained as kmg, and that Louis Philippe on his side would 
have attained without trouble, had he reigned in his own name, instead of 
in that of the minor Henry V for whom he had been appointed regent.” 

The insurrection which served as motive for the violation of the con- 
stitution on the 25th of July, was artfully called forth by some secret cove- 
nanters and journalists ; but when after long procrastination it really broke 
out, the whole of the middle class of France backed up the J uly combatants, 
although they took no active part in the fight — for seldom in history has a 
deed been so firmly corroborated by eye-witnesses on all sides, as the inac- 
tivity of the middle clllss in this %ht. Even after they had been carried 
away by a moral if not active participation they only wished to defend the 
constitution, at the most to extend it and to prevent its being attacked — 
not to change the dynasty. Certainly the sense of the insurrection was 
first falsified by the conspirators — republicans and Orleaniks — who made 
themselves masters of the situation, and under pretext of protecting the 
threatened statutes undertook to dismiss the king’s guilty counsellors, to do 
away with his law and the king himself. Thus the nation remains respon- 
sible to history for the result, as the wearer of the new crown accepted the 
responsibility of what had happened, although throughout the whole affair 
he had been more sinned against than sinning. And if there is no doubt 
that he had often dreamed of the throne, there is no proof that he ever 
aspired to it through conspiracy or intrigue. 

For in public as in private life we not only act by what we do, but also 
by what we allow to be done, how much more by that which is termed good- 
ness. When and where did a people acknowledge having done something 
more energetically and unconditionally than the French after the July days ? 

Not only those who were late in hastening to the nght but also those not 
concerned in it wished to acknowledge this as a great national event ; and 
if the feeling shown towards the new monarch, almost unknown to the mass 
of the nation, was less spirited and less general than that shown for this 
event, the nation nevertheless imposed on it, and in no way reacted against 
it as it did against the republic in 1848, towards which it would have acted 
differently in 1830. And it not only confirmed this change by silent 
acknowledgment but also by the expressed oath of representatives of the 
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people, oi tlie House of Lords, of almost all military and civil state officials, 
above all by the loud and unanimous respect shown by all towns, places, 
villages, and communities of the land. 

The old dynasty which had been estranged from the nation by the twenty- 
five years of revolution and empire had not yet sufficiently grown accustomed 
to it, and Charles X had placed every difficulty in the way of approximation. 
No doubt the nation would have liked to see the reigning family retained, 
but as they were only drawn to it by considerations of profit and fear 
of overthrow, and not by a feeling of warm attachment or a deep insight 
into the affairs of the kingdom, they gave it up with all the cheerfulness 
so peculiar to the French in public affairs. No idea was formed as to the 
extent of this change ; the kingdom still existed ; that its life-giving roots 
had been cut off was not taken into consideration. They were only too 
glad to have been let off so cheaply. This feeling effaced all regret as 
well as all fears, which the fall of the old kingdom might have instilled 
into less unscrupulous minds. 

The July Revolution was generally felt to be a liberation and was accepted 
with enthusiasm ; and no less outside of France, and rightly ; for this revolu- 
tion was more profitable to foreign parts than to the country which made it. 
Europe breathed again as after a nightmare. Everywhere nations awoke at 
this early call, stirred and stretched themselves in their chains, and although 
they were not yet to succeed looked to see where they could cast them off, 
for the long, long night was over. It had been a gloomy time for Europe: 
fifteen years of darkness only illuminated by the reflection of princely 
feasts and congresses, fifteen years of silence only broken by the melodious 
voices of incomparable artists who seemed to wish to sing the people into 
a deeper sleep. For France it had been a bright and alert time which was 
now so suddenly interrupted : a time of fighting for the highest treasures, 
strong reliance* in the victory of the good, and of pure enthusiasm for 
ideal aims. Now all this was ended. 

The July Revolution was the last flicker of the flame of 1789, and 
although a great deal of deception was mixed in the enthusiasm, and pathos 
and declamation were less naive than forty years before, “ the great week ” 
rightfully lives in the traditions of the nation as the most heroic and glorious 
of all the great battles of the past ninety years, not so much because the 
victory was more unsullied, sacrificing, and magnanimous than all others, 
but because the elevation was the sublimest of all. 

With this elevation, the poetry of the Revolution ended, the hour of prose 
had struck. There began a bitter strife for power and gam, a life in the 
moment and for the moment, a mastery of phrases such as had never been seen 
before and which in the end degenerated into conscious lies. For the entire 
movement was the outcome of the great reaction of Rousseau and his times 
against the calmness of the eighteenth century, and it lasted until the fresh 
calmness stepped in, in the middle of the nineteenth century. All the inspira- 
tions of the times were hollowed out into empty words during those twenty 
years ; instead of the thoughts and sentiments which had filled the race, there 
arose vain forms, behind which covetousness and pure egotism were hidden. 
These were not to be dethroned after the cooling down of 1849-1850, but 
they were unmasked, and it is characteristic of our times that after the 
extinction of enthusiasm and want of idealism, under the ever more grasping 
rule of a sceptical and positive comprehension of life, they have at least the 
courage to honour the truth, on which the former race, either consciously or 
unconsciously, laid so little stress.^ 
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MAETIK ON THE JULY REVOLUTION 

It must be recognised that — given the conditions of French history 
since ’89, and the social state of France being what it was, and so different 
from that of England — after the national sovereignty had once been re-estab- 
lished, the republic must also take its turn. In 1880 the question however 
was not to know if the republic were the last word of the French Devolution, 
but if the time were come to pronounce that word irrevocably. 

France was not then at all ready. Memories of the Terror oppressed the 
imagination and were still generally confounded with the idea of a republic ; 
an irresistible current carried the liberal citizenry to an imitation of the Eng- 
lish revolution of 1688 and the trial of an elective monarchy. As for the 
popular masses, they had in the highest degree the national sentiment, which 
had raised again with passion the tricoloured flag, but they had little senti- 
ment for universal suffrage which is inseparable in the modern world from 
the republican idea. 

The regime established August 9th, 1830, has then its raison d'itre in 
French history, but could be only a transition, and the blame that attaches 
to its authors is that of neglecting to introduce in the Charter a means of 
operating this transition peacefully by giving the nation the power to revise 
its constitutional laws, a faculty inalienable and inseparable from national 
self -government.® 
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The revolution of July suddenly frustrated the repressive policy of 
the great powers, and was the commencement of a new era in the lib- 
erties of Europe It gave an impulse to the revolution in Belgium , to 
the insurrection in Poland , to the democratic constitutions of Switzer- 
land , to political reforms in several of the states of Germany , and to 
parliamentary reform in England. Its influence was felt in Italy, in 
Spain, and Portugal , m Hungary, and in the Slavonic provinces of 
Austria. And, even beyond the bounds of Europe, it reached from 
Egypt and Syria, in the east, to South America, in the west. The 
period of reaction was now closed, to be succeeded by the progressive 
development of constitutional freedom. — Sir Thomas Erskine May.& 

Placed as Louis Philippe was between the past and the future, between 
the ancient monarchy crumbled without hope of return and the republic 
brought forward, then adjourned, his position was complex and his spirit 
contradictory. He was at the same time a prince at heart and a bourgeois 
in form ; revolutionary by his memories, and reactionary, or at least station- 
ary, from the fear which these very memories inspired in him, as well as by 
his royal memories. 

‘‘ King-citizen,” promenading Paris in round hat and with an umbrella, 
not only by calculation, but by taste as well, he was at the same time a 
descendant of Louis XIV — the issue of the brother of Louis XIV, on the 
male side; he descended on the female side from the Grand Monarch himself 
and Mme. de Montespan. He had kept from Voltairianism sentiments of 
humanity and religious scepticism, but nothing more from that great breath 
of the eighteenth century which had for a moment animated his youth and 
inspired the entire life of La Fayette. 

One of the men who did most to enthrone Louis Philippe was Thiers, 
who has defined the constitutional monarchy in the phrase, It reigns but 
it does not govern.” The new king never accepted this maxim and aspired 
from the first day to rule in all things, less from any theory of monarchy 
than from a passion for affairs, big or little, and above all from a conviction 
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of the superiority he fancied he held over his ministers, even when he had 
before him a Oasimir Perier or a Thiers, He could not even delegate 
authority as Napoleon did and Charles X wanted to do. It was necessary 
then that he govern by address and by artifice, not by imposing and order- 
ing, but by reducing and dividing, by subalternising his ministers and gaining 
his parliamentary majorities by interesting groups and individuals. Such a 
policy was incompatible with sincerity towards persons and things ; incapable 
of violating the laws, Louis Philippe used all his skill to contract the laws 
and to undermine free institutions. These dangerous tendencies, however, 
manifested themselves but gradually, c 

STATE OE THE COXJNTBY AHD EIEST ACTS OE THE EEIGH " 

Although the political revolution was over, and the throne of Louis 
Philippe, so far as external appearances went, firmly established, the interior 
of society was in a very different state, and the seeds of evil which were des- 
tined in the end to overturn it were beginning to germinate. The state of the 
working-classes, especially in the great towns, which had rapidly degenerated 
since and in consequence of the first revolution, had been brought to a per- 
fect climax of horror by the effects of the second. The almost entire stop- 
page of purchases and expenditure in France, in consequence of the terrors 
which had seized all the affluent classes, combined with the corresponding 
reductions in the English market, from the effect of the simultaneous reform 
agitation in that country, had reduced all who were engaged in the produc- 
tion of luxuries — that is, the immense 
majority of the working-classes — to the 
last stages of destitution. It was hard to 
say whether the vin e-growers of the Gironde, 
the silk- weavers of Lyons, the cotton-spin- 
ners of Rouen, the jewellers or the printers 
.of Paris, were in the greatest distress. In 
Bordeaux there were twenty-two thousand 
workmen out of employment ; in Paris the 
number exceeded sixty thousand. At 
Nimes the fancy silks had sunk to a third 
in price, while the wages of the work- 
men had undergone a similar diminution. 

Montpellier, which depended chiefly on the 
sale of wines, was in the utmost distress, 
and loudly complained of the recent rise in 
the octroi on that article ; and in Lyons the 
suffering had become such that the only 
question seemed to be when a half of the 
entire inhabitants were to expire of famine. 

Nor was the condition of the masters more 
consoling, fot even at the low rates of wages, 
such had been the fall of prices in the manu- 
factured article that they could not work 
at a profit ; and numerous failures among 
the most considei'able both threw numbers of workmen out of employment 
and fearfully augmented the general consternation, 

The first acts of the reign of Louis Philippe were prudent and modest. 
He modified and completed the ministry which he had formed during his 
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lieutenant-generalship* He called Mole to take charge of the foreign affairs 
and Broglie to the ministry of public instruction. The other ministers 
remained. Laffitte^ Oasimir Perier, Dupin, and Bignon were niembers of the 
cabinet of ministers without portfolios. There was no president of the 
council, neither Laffitte nor Casimir Perier accepting this high post. This 
ministry included very of)posite tendencies. 

The chambers, in accord with the government during the month of 
August, voted certain measures which were the natural result of the July 
Revolution. Political condemnations from the time of the restoration were 
annulled. Aid and recompense were voted for the July combatants; for 
the wounded and for the families of the dead. The Pantheon, which under 
the empire had become the church of Ste. Genevieve, was restored to the 
destination given it m 1791, which was to receive the remains of great men. 
The double vote was suppressed, also the great electoral colleges, or depart- 
mental colleges, which the restoration had founded as citadels of the 
aristocracy to control the electoral bourgeoisie. 

However, difficulties were beginning for the new government, Commer^' 
cial affairs had weighed heavy before the Revolution; they became, as we 
have seen, worse after it. The working-classes were surprised and angry to 
find themselves more unhappy the day after than on the eve of the “ great 
days which owed so much to their courage and devotion. They gathered 
together in the streets and on the squares to command the government to 
procure for them diminution of labour or increase of wages. Tire less 
enlightened wanted to break the machines which, they said, suppressed the 
employment of their arms.c 

SOCIALISTIC MOVEMENTS 

Although mischievous to society (the return and repose of which they 
delayed) and troublesome to the authority which as yet wanted the power to 
repress them, these palpable irregularities would have signified little, i£, 
beyond and above street demonstrations, other causes of disorder, older and 
more deeply rooted, had not taken possession of many minds. The revolu- 
tion of J uly had not confined itself to the overthrow of a dynasty, and the 
modification of a charter : it had given rise to pretensions and hopes, not 
alone in the political party who desired for Prance a form of government 
opposed to monarchy, but in all the schools, and in every sect, through all the 
varied divisions of life, whether prominent or obscure, who were dreaming 
of another state of social organisation quite distinct from that which France 
had received from her origin, her Christian faith, and her fourteen ages of 
political existence. 

Besides the republicans — and divided between a desire to join and to 
separate from them — the Saint Simonians, the Fourierists, the socialists, and 
the communists, much opposed to each other in principle and unequal in 
strength, as in intellectual power, were all in a state of ambitious effervescence. 

The secret societies of the Restoration had transferred themselves into 
revolutionary clubs, thus combining the remains of silent discipline with the 
extravagant enthusiasm of unbridled speech. There at daily and public 
meetings, all events and questions, whether of principle or incidental occur- 
rence, were warmly discussed. All designs, hopes, and dreams were boldly 
investigated. The entire government, the monarchy, the chambers, the 
magistracy, the administration, were attacked with undissembled violence. 
Their total overthrow was unreservedly proposed. Working-people and 
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youths, casual passers-by, entered into these places of assembly as to a public 
spectacle, enjoying their audacious license ; and round the leaders of these 
old republican, Bonapartist, socialist, or other associations, advocates of the 
popular party were grouped, ready to declare against the existing authori- 
ties, which from day to day they were in the habit of hearing insulted and 
denounced as enemies.® 

The chamber of dejDuties voted a credit of five millions for public works, 
one of thirty millions to make advances to commercial houses. Disturbances 
at home and abroad united to prevent the resumption of affairs. These 
alarms were confirmed by the continued low state of public funds. Four of 
Charles X’s ministers, among them Polignac and Peyronnet, had been 
arrested and confined at Vincennes. The expectation of their trial agitated 
people’s minds.^ 

' Foreign affairs caused the most lively anxiety. Louis Philippe and the 
men who surrounded him realised that the counter action of the July Revo- 
lution would inevitably make itself felt abroad, and that the new regime 
would not subsist in France if it permitted the Holy Alliance to recom- 
mence, in respect to the French, what the Restoration had done in Spain. 
The English minister was the first to announce an intention to recognise the 
new government in France, on condition that it respected existing treaties. 
Public opinion in England had been very sincere and active in favour of the 
July Revolution. Prussia and Austria also, in spite of the displeasure and 
anxiety of Metternich, had received the communications of the new govern- 
ment, properly although with reserve. The great question was the attitude 
which Russia would take. Against all expectation Nicholas repulsed Louis 
Philippe’s advances rudely, almost brutally. When to his great regret Eng- 
land, Austria, and Prussia had recognised the new government, he consented 
to keep relations of peace and friendship, but he refused to give the title of 
“brother” to the king of the French, and recalled his ambassador.® 

Belgium had separated itself from Holland and offered itself to France, 
but was refused in order not to excite the jealousy of England. Spanish 
refugees wanted to attempt a revolution in their country. They were 
arrested at the frontier in order not to violate international rights, even with 
a prince who was a secret enemy. Poland, delivered for a short period by a 
heroic effort, called to the French. W'as it possible to save her by arms^ 
As she herself said in the midst of her great sufferings : “ God is' too high 
and France is too far.” Only isolated assistance was sent, which did not 
prevent Warsaw from succumbing. Its fall found a sad echo in the heart of 
France. 

The approach of the trial of the ministers was causing a fermentation in 
Pans. Guizot and Broglie retired from the ministry, their demission entail- 
ing that of Mole, Louis and Casimir Perier. Laffitte at the urgent insist- 
ence of the king accepted the task of forming a new ministry (November 
2nd, 1880)./ 

laffitte’s ministet 

On the 16th of December the ministers of Charles X were tried. La 
Fayette took every precaution to preserve order. Taken from Vincennes 
to the Luxembourg they defended themselves before the chamber of peers, 

[ 1 The populace demanded the death of those who, by signing the ordinances, had brought 
on the Revolution, and weie therefore indirectly the cause of so many deaths. But even La Fay- 
ette opposed this, being generous enough to wish their escape, especially because they were his 
enemies. This also caused a dissension in the cabinet — Mulles.] 
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being represented by their advocates, Martignac, Hennequin, Sauzet, and 
Cremieux, 

For three days, from the 18th to the 20th of December, the mob besieged 
the Luxembourg, accusing the government of treason. Paris was terrified. 
La Fayette tried to negotiate with the ringleaders. On the 20th the inner 
court of the Luxembourg was forced and the peers were obliged to suspend 
their sitting. By the 21st the riot had become more formidable. Before pro- 
nouncing sentence, Montalivet, minister of the interior, went at the head of 
the detachment which reconducted the prisoners to Vincennes. The sentence, 
read at ten o’clock in the evening, condemned the ministers to imprisonment 
for life. On account of the ‘^clemency” of this verdict a new riot occurred 
on the 22nd, which was suppressed by the national guards and the troops.^ 

At the moment when these new tumults burst forth the chamber of depu- 
ties was busily engaged in discussing the bill for the organisation of the 
national guards. This bill naturally brought into question the position of La . 
Fayette. After a long debate the chamber adopted the article suppressing 
the functions of commandant-in-general of the national guards of the king- 
dom (December 24th). Without delay La Fayette sent in his resignation 
to the king, who resolved to accept it « 

On the 22nd of January, 1831, there was a riot among the students at the 
Sorbonne against the academic council assembled to forbid collective demon- 
strations. The 13th of February a memorial service was held m St. Germain- 
r Auxerrois in memory of the assassination of the duke de Berri ; there the 
legitimists made an imprudent demonstration in honour of the duke de Bor- 
deaux. The crowd, thoroughly roused, pillaged the presbytery, profaned 
the church, and committed many acts of vandalism. In the evening the 
republicans promenaded carrying arms. Dupin was threatened in his house. 
The 14th saw the archbishop’s palace pillaged. There were fresh scenes of 
vandalism : the archbishop’s country house at Conflans was sacked ; the 
church of Bonne Nouvelle was pillaged, and several public buildings were 
attacked. Baude, prefect of police, and Odilon Barrot, prefect of the Seine, 
were perfectly inert. Their complacent proclamations only touched the 
counter-revolutionists and the legitimists. The fleurs-de-lis were torn down 
everywhere, and the scenes of anarchy were not limited to Paris. 

Those who loved order, and had hailed the government as a saviour, began 
to doubt its strength and even its will. On the 17th of February Delessert 
denounced the neghgence and weakness of the ministry in the chamber. 
There was yet time to act vigorously against the plotters of sedition, and 
prevent civil war. Baude and Odilon Barrot made a very poor defence and 
criticised the retrograde methods hitherto pursued. Guizot wanted the 
government to free itself from all illegal pressure, and to act in harmony 
with the chamber, putting itself at the head of society and not at the tail, 
renouncing a popularity both impossible and compromising. Laffitte still 
avoided^ expressing his opinion, and contented himself by replacing Baude 
and Odilon Barrot by Vivien and Bondy. His position personally became 
more and more false ; even the other ministers acted without him. 

The risings continued ; strikes spread ; .credit was low. Laf&tte obtained 
on the 5th of March two hundred million special credit with difficulty ; but 
the chamber refused him a vote of confidence. His friends persuaded him to 
retire, and he was, moreover, obliged to do so owing to pecuniary embarrass- 
ments and the losses sustained by his banking house. ^ 

One of the direct causes of Laffitte’s fall was his position on the Italian 
question, the minister wishing to aid an insurrection against Austria which 
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was on foot there. But the king was even more unwilling to intervene for 
the independence of Italy than he had been to interfere in the affairs of 
Belgium. The king had gone behind the back of his minister and made an 
agreement with Austria, on learning of which Laffitte resigned March 9th, 
1831.« 

CASIMIR l^EUIER AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1831-1832 A.D.) 

Casimir Perier, the new minister, had been endowed with a gift at the 
same time very striking and almost universally appreciated, namely a force 
of character which amounted almost to heroism. President of the chamber 
before he became prime-minister, he was the man of the majority. His 
policy may be very briefly summed up : order at home maintained by such 
means as were authorised by the charter and the law ; peace abroad, with- 
out sacrificing in the slightest degree the honour of the nation ; in foreign 
ajffairs three great questions claimed the attention of the French govern- 
ment — Belgium, Poland, and Italy. When Casimir Perier was called upon 
for a statement of his policy before the chambers, he said : “ The principle 
already laid down of non-intervention is the one we will adopt,” and his 
actions verified his words. 

In 1831 the centre of Italy was occupied by the Austrians on the pre- 
text of overcoming revolution. On the 2nd of February the conclave 
proclaimed Gregory XVI sovereign pontiff. In order to pacify men’s 
minds, the European powers addressed a memorial to the pope in which 
they pointed out such reforms as seemed to them likely to appease the dis- 
satisfaction of his subjects. The pope refused to pledge himself, so secret 
societies were again formed and rebellion broke out anew. Gregory XVI 
appealed to the Austrians for help. Austria by granting it violated the 
principle of non-intervention. 

Casimir Perier, in the name of France, protested in a way that might 
have brought about war; on the 7th of February a French fleet carrying a 
line regiment left Toulon and arrived on the 22nd within sight of Ancona. 
The troops landed during the night and the town was taken. The pope, 
indignant, cried, Such an attempt has not been made against the holy see 
since the time of the Saracens.” The government made known its intentions. 
It would protect the holy father even against attacks from within, but it 
would not suffer Austria to rule in his states ; to the foreign ambassadors, 
who in the name of public justice called upon him for an explanation, Casimir 
Perier replied, It is I who defend the rights of Europe at large. Do you 
think it is easy to keep the peace and insist on the observance of treaties ? 
The honour of France must be maintained.” The pope soon agreed to 
what he was powerless to prevent. Austria did not pick up the gauntlet 
which had been thrown down. The Austrian troops evacuated the legations 
and, on the 24th of October, 1838, the French soldiers set sail for France. 

Poland had attempted in 1830 to release herself from 'the iron grasp of 
Russia. The institutions granted by the czar Alexander and guaranteed by 
Europe in 1815 had fallen one by one under the persistent attacks of the 
Russian government. When the emperor Nicholas came to Warsaw to be 
crowned in 1829, he refused to revoke the measures of which Poland com- 
plained. In the evening of the 29th of November, 1830, at a signal given 
by means of two fires, an insurrection broke out in Warsaw and the Russian 
army retired. But the Poles were divided amongst themselves, and the 
emperor of Russia took advantage of the time wasted by them. A desperate 
battle, lasting for two days, did not shake the determination of tho Poles, 
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who resisted the Russians for several months. In the meantime they 
claimed help from the western nations, especially from France, who made 
them understand that they must not expect any support from her arms. 
At the same time France reminded Russia of the sacredness of treaties, and 
proposed to act as a mediator. She begged the other European nations to 
succour the Poles, but without result. 

After the disaster, all she could do was to open her arms to the exiles. 
This she did eagerly, and gave an asylum to ten thousand Polish refugees. 
In the streets the mob constantly cried ; “ Poland forever ! ” and pursued 
with this cry the great administrator.^' 

' Casimir P4rier was the only man capable of controlling the situation 
and of directing what was caUed the party of the opposition. But he 
was not inclined to make himself the tool of anyone. He had demanded, 
together with the presidency of the council, the ministry of the interior. 
He declared that he intended to preside actively over the council and that 
the king should not be present. He thought that where responsibility is 
located, there should also be the power of action. He was resolved to prac- 
tice the principle laid down by Thiers in Le National before the Days of 
July; “The king reigns, but does not govern. 

He plainly stated two things : that he wished legal order and that he 
would consequently fight the republicans and legitimists to the death ; that 
he would not precipitate France into a universal war, and consequently that 
he would make all sacrifices to the peace of the woiid, which were com- 
patible with the honour of the country. This language sounded proud; 
action confirmed it./ 

Dom Miguel in Portugal had treated two Frenchmen outrageously. 
A fleet forced its way through the straits of the Tagus, hitherto consid- 
ered impregnable, and anchored at three hundred tokes from the quays of 
Lisbon. The Portuguese ministers humbled themselves, and a just repara- 
tion was made. The Dutch had invaded Belgium : fifty thousand BVench- 
men advanced thither and the Dutch flag gave way. 

In the interior the president of the council followed with the same energy 
the line of conduct he had laid down for himself. Legitimists agitated 
the departments of the west. Mobile columns extinguished the revolt. The 
working- classes of Lyons, incited by too severe suffering, but also by agita- 
tors, had rebelled, inscribing on their banner this sad and sinister device : 
“ Live in working or die in fighting.” After a frightful melee in the city 
itself, they were disarmed and order appeared re-established on the surface. 
Grenoble in its turn ran with blood.c 

In Paris the different parties were not wanting in energy. Two legiti- 
mist plots broke out— first, that of “ the Towers of Notre-Dame.” Six indi- 
viduals secreted themselves in the bell-tower of the cathedral to ring the tocsin 
and thus give the signal for insurrection. They were arrested and imprisoned. 
The following month a new conspiracy was discovered, that of the “ rue des 
Prouyaires. ” The agent P oncelet had managed to enrol twenty -five hundred 
men in Paris. At a given moment these men were to rise and carry off the 
royal family by force. They were arrested in rue des Prouvaires. However, 
the government was attacked by the papers of all parties with an ever- 
increasing bitterness. In speaking of Frenchmen M. de Mon tali vet used 
the word “subjects,” and someone cried : “ What about the minister?” and 
a deputy added “Men who make kings are not subjects.” 

Soon after this the overwhelming anxiety caused by a terrible epidemic 
of cholera absorbed the thoughts and attention of the whole nation. ' The 
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scourge, which came originally from India, had already spread all over the 
Old World from China and Russia to England. It spread from town to town 
and from capital to capital defying all efforts to arrest its progress. It broke 
out in Pans on the 26th of March, 1832, raged for a hundred and eighty-nine 
days and carried off nineteen thousand persons. ^ It spread through twenty- 
seven departments. Casimir Perier had visited the hospital with the duke 
of Orleans ; two days afterwards he was confined to his bed. His health 
had for some time been feeble, and he died on the 16th of May after severe 
and protracted suffering. When Louis Philippe heard of his death he said 
to one who was present ; Casimir Perier is dead : is it a blessing or a mis- 
fortune ^ The future will show.” The king was not always quite comfort- 
able with such an imperious minister.^ 

LOMENIE’s estimate of casimir PfeRIER 

No man better understood or did more to maintain representative gov- 
ernment than Perier. That is to say he thought the government should be 
carried on under an open sky, so to speak, and always under the eyes and 
control of the country. It has been truly said of him that he governed from 
the tribunal, and that he was sometimes indiscreet in his fear of not being 
sufficiently frank. No statesman ever had a stronger sense of the duties or 
of the rights appertaining to responsibility and the exercise of power. He 
wished the throne to be respected and to be worthy of respect as the chief 
magistracy of the kingdom, but he wished it to remain inviolable and strictly 
within its own exalted sphere, ruling over parties without mixing in them. • 

An open enemy of what has since been called personal government, 
Perier was no less hostile to emergency laws ; he refused them, with equal 
firmness before the entreaties of his friends and the representations of his ene- 
mies. His courageous confidence in public opinion always made him look 
on the common law energetically administered as the only instrument which 
could be suitably employed by the “government of July.” “Our system of 
home policy,” he would say, “ is to make the laws of the land our constant 
rule of action, to support the government by restoring to it the power and 
unity which it lacks, to reinstate and tranquillise all sorts of interests, by 
giving them guarantees of order and stability, to respect the laws and to 
draw from our legislative system and the moral strength which arises from 
it, all our methods of action and of influence ; it is in short never to consent 
to form a party government and, while keeping a strict watch over any 
intrigues that may be woven in secret, never to yield to the temptation of 
crushing the vanquished ; for, in so doing, victory is dishonoured.” 

In his dealings with other nations the language and behaviour of the 
statesman of the 18th of March were always worthy of France. He desired 
peace but he would not have sacrificed either the interests or honour of his 
country to preserve it. He would not rashly enter upon a quarrel but when 
once he had declared himself he never drew back, and when he considered 
the moment for action had arrived, he acted quite independently without 
the sanction of anyone else. Thus he entered Belgium entirely on his own 
initiative and without waiting for the conference of London to authorise 
him in doing so. Thus he blockaded and took the port of Lisbon, without 
troubling himself about the dissatisfaction of England. It was thus that in 
order to convince Austria that she had better retire from the Roman states 
he could find no better way than forcing an entry into Ancona and establish- 

[1 In the whole of France it counted 120,000 victims in 1932. c] 
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ing himself there. Thus it was in short that he was capable, with a vivacity 
which was characteristically French, of reducing to silence a Eussian ambas- 
sador who dared to speak to him about the ‘‘ decisions ” of the emperor. 

To sum up : whatever judgment we may form of the political career of 
Casimir Perier, it would be impossible for any unprejudiced person to tail 
to recognise in him two valuable qualities which essentially distinguished 
him, namely : energy and loyalty. ^ 

SUCCEEDING MINISTBIES 

Montaliyet replaced Casimir Perier in the office of minister for home 
affairs, but not in the presidency of the council. Louis Philippe did not 
care to share the power with a viceroy. Laborious, intelligent, gifted with 
a fine sense of honour, unimpulsive, courageous as he was merciful and easy- 
tempered, the king was impressed by his own superiority, and wished to 
direct the government himself, and to establish what he called his ‘system.’ 
He was too inclined to attribute the merit of success to himself. For a long 
time he sought to place at the head of the cabinet a president who would 
inspire confidence in foreign nations, and to induce orators to enter who could 
defend his politics victoriously before the chambers. His ideas led to the 
resignation of S^bastiani and Montalivet, looked upon as court followers ; 
the formation of the ministry of October 11th, composed of Marshal Soult the 
president, with Broglie, minister of foreign affairs, Thiers, home secretary ; 
Guizot, minister of education, Humann, minister of finance, Admiral de 
Eigny, Barthe, and d’Argout; and the creation of sixty-two new peers. ^ 

Meanwhile society had been moved to its lowest depths by the partisans 
of Saint-Simon and of Fourier, who demanded another social order. They 
themselves still played the part of mere apostles of peace, but the insurrec- 
tion at Lyons had shown that among the proletariat there was a whole army 
ready to apply their doctrines. The national guard energetically defended 
the monarchy, when, in consequence of the obsequies attending the funeral 
of General Lamarque, the republicans gave battle behind the barricades of 
St. Merry on the 5th and 6th of June. This check arrested their party for 
some time. A month later (July 22nd, 1832) the death of Napoleon’s son, 
the duke of Eeichstadt, relieved the Orleanist dynasty of a redoubtable rival 
and the marriage of Princess Louise with the king of the Belgians seemed 
to give it an added support. 

Another pretender also lost her cause. The ducihess de Berri, who had 
landed secretly on the coasts of Provence with the title of regent, was come 
to stir up civil war in the west, in the name of her son Henry V. But there 
were no longer either Vend^ans or royalists of the Loire (Chouans) in 
existence. The new ideas had made way there as elsewhere, and more than 
elsewhere even, “ Those people are patriots and republicans,” said an officer 
charged to combat them. A few nobles, some refractory persons, few peas- 
ants responded to the call. The country, overrun with troops, was quickly 
pacified, and the duchess, after wandering for a long time from farm to 
farm, entered Nantes, disguised as a peasant. This adventurous attempt 
showed the weakness of the legitimist party. To complete its ruin Thiers, 
who was at that time minister, instituted an active search for the duchess.^ 

P Muller fir says that she was betrayed to the authorities by a Jew named Deuz who was paid 
500,000 francs Her relative Louis Philippe was relieved from his predicament as to her disposal 
by her giving birth to a daughter whose patermty she could not satisfactorily explain. She was 
allowed to go to Palermo and the legitimists ceased for a time to be willing to risk their heroes and 
heroines on the slippery ground of Prance. They fixed their only hope on a general reaction 
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Discovered on the 7th of November and imprisoned at Blaye, she was obliged 
to confess to a secret marriage which made any other attempt of the same 
kind impossible for the future. 

The capture by French soldiers of the citadel of Antwerp which the 
Dutch refused to give up to the Belgians put an end to the critical situation 
from which war might result at any moment (December 23rd, 1832). The 
occupation of Arzeu, of Mostaganem^, and of Bougie confirmed the French 
occupation of Algeria, and these expeditions to the border of the Schelde 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean brought some glory to French 
arms. 

In Portugal, Dom Miguel, absolutist prince, had been dethroned in the 
interests of Donna Maria, who gave the people a constitutional charter. In 
Spain, Ferdinand VII was on the point of death, excluding from the crown, 
with the abolishment of the Salic law, his brother Don Carlos, who was sus- 
tained by the retrograde party. Thus the whole peninsula escaped from an 
absolutist party at the same time,/ 

In the discussion on the budget of 1833 the opposition combated the 
idea of raising detached forts round Paris, ‘^making a Bastille of it,” In 
such an act they saw a danger to liberty. The revolutionists appealed to 
the national guard and the working-classes, and prepared to celebrate 
the July anniversary. The plot was unearthed by the police, who seized the 
stores of arms and arrested several heads of sections. Later on, nearly all the 
accused were acquitted because the plot had been without result. The acquit- 
ments led to deplorable results. The republicans organised strikes. On 
October 23rd, the SociStS des droits de Vhomme published a manifesto in La 
Tribune and put themselves under the patronage of Robespierre. 

The new session opened December 22nd, 1833. The republicans who 
had signed the Tribune manifesto were called upon to declare themselves. 
New repressive laws were passed : one, 17th February, 1884, against street- 
criers ; this was followed on the 24th by a rising, which was promptly sup- 
pressed. On March 25th a severe law was issued against associations. Not 
more than twenty persons were to meet. The cognisance of political offences 
committed by them belonged to a jury ; that of infractions of the law to the 
ordinary tribunes, and attempts against the safety of the state to the cham- 
ber of peers. The opposition vainly brought all their forces to weaken 
these provisions, but the majority was a strong one and obtained a decisive 
triumph. A law was passed against the fabrication or storing of arms and 
ammunition. The government was henceforward armed with every possi- 
ble means of resistance, and yet these were not called emergency laws.^ 

The Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, signed April 22nd, 1834, between 
the courts of Paris, London, Lisbon, and Madrid, promised to the new Spanish 
and Portuguese governments the sure support of two great constitutional 
countries, against the ill-will of the northern courts. In France these prom- 
ises even led to some effect. To sustain the young queen Isabella, in case 
of need, against the Spanish legitimists, the natural allies of the French 
legitimists, an army corps of fifty thousand men was organised at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. / 

FIESCHl’S INFERNAL MACHINE AND THE “SEPTEMBER LAWS'’ 

For some time rumours of plots against the king’s life had been in circu- 
lation. There was, so to speak, a presage of evil in the air. The pubhc was 
uneasy. The republican and legitimist newspapers attributed these reports 
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to the police ; but they had too real a foundation. The police had not in- 
vented conspiracies, but had prevented many; now it was said in France and 
abroad that there would be an attempt upon the life of Louis Philippe dur- 
ing the annual review of July 28th, This might have no other origin than 
the thought of the opportunity that this day offered to the king’s enemies ; 
but from July 26th to 27th, the rumours grew more distinct ; the police was 
warned that an infernal machine had been constructed, and that the blow 
would be struck near the boulevard du Temple ; they made diligent search 
but without success. It was most imprudent to pass the troops m review on 
the boulevards, where an unexpected attack would be so easy, rather than 
in the Champ de Mars. 

The information by which the police had been unable to profit was unfor- 
tunately not imaginary. At the moment when the royal procession reached 
the boulevard du Temple, on the spot where the Jardin Turc then was, the 
king perceived a puff of smoke burst forth from beneath the shutters of a 
house on the boulevard. He quickly exclaimed to one of his sons who was 
beside him, Joinville, that is intended for me.” 

A loud detonation was heard, the roadway was strewn with slain and 
wounded ; more than forty people fell. Among the dead was Marshal Mor- 
tier, who had escaped so many battles to perish, murdered in Pans, by a 
blow intended for another. With him were killed a general officer, superior 
officers of the army and of the national guard, some old men and women. 
Five other generals were wounded. The horses of the king and the prince 
de Joinville had been struck, but the projectiles whistled around the king and 
his sons without touching them. 

In the midst of the universal terror, Louis Philippe said composedly, 
“Now, gentlemen, let us proceed.” And he finished his progress amongst 
the acclamations of the national guard and the indignant populace. The 
police hastened to the spot whence the explosions had proceeded ; it proved 
to be a small house of mean appearance, No. 50, boulevard du Temple. They 
found here a machine composed of twenty-four gun-barrels arranged like 
organ-pipes. There was no one in the room ; but, in a neighbouring court- 
yard, a man who had descended from the roof, by means of a rope, was 
arrested. He was covered with blood and mutilated — he had been wounded 
by his own machine, several of the gun-barrels having burst. He said his 
name was Girard, but it was soon discovered that he was a Corsican, called 
Fieschi. 

The public feeling was one of horror at this outrage, which as in the case 
of the first infernal machine directed against Bonaparte had indiscriminately 
struck so many victims whilst attempting to reach the intended one. The 
reaction produced was profitable to the king, whose brave composure was 
praised. The population took part with emotion in the solemn obsequies of 
the dead, which were held on July 28th. Then followed the same conse- 
quences as after the assassination of the duke de Berri ; free institutions paid 
for Fieschi’s crime, as they had paid for that of Louvel. On August 4th, in 
imitation of the royalist ministry of 1820, Louis Philippe’s ministers pre- 
sented to the chamber of deputies a number of restrictive and reactionary laws. 

After the catastrophe which had just terrified Paris and France, it was 
not to be wondered at that all possible precautions should be taken to protect 
the king’s person against hatreds which were manifested in so terrible a man- 
ner, but far more than this was intended. The bills interdicted not only all 
offensive allusion to the king’s person, but all discussion regarding his claims 
to the throne, and the principle of his government. It was forbidden to 
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assume the name of republican, and to express a desire for the restoration of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. The number of votes necessary for the 
condemnation of accifeed persons was reduced from eight to seven out of 
twelve m the 3 ury ; it was the simple majority instead of the two-thirds. 
The offences of exciting hatred or contempt of the king’s person, or of his 
constitutional authority, were in these bills made crimes liable to be brought 
before the court of peers. The penalties were increased in extravagant pro- 
portions. Terms of imprisonment were much lengthened and fines were 
raised from ten thousand to fifty thousand francs. In proportion as the 
penalties were increased the difficulty of escaping them was augmented not 
only by changes in jurisdiction, but by the introduction of a flood of new 
definitions. 

The deposits required of newspapers were considerably increased. All 
the illustrations and engravings were submitted to preliminary authorisation, 
that is to say, to the censorship. Some republican artists of much talent had 
made caricature a perfect implement of war against Louis Philippe and 
against all men of the Juste Milieu; they had far surpassed the English in 
this style of polemics, the sharpest and most incisive of all. The new laws 
broke this weapon in their hands. 

The constitutional opposition resisted energetically; it felt that the gov- 
ernment of July, by seeking to exaggerate its actual strength, was risking 
its future. There was deep emotion in the assembly when Royer-Collard, 
the aged head of the doctrinal school, recalled to constitutional principles his 
disciples, Broglie and Guizot. He worthily crowned his career by his grand 
and austere defence of legitimate liberty. One seemed to have gone back 
to the Restoration, and it was the doctrinaires and one of the liberal parties 
who replaced VillMe and Peyronnet. 

Dui)in, with less haughtiness, but plenty of common-sense and logic, 
also supported the cause of press and jurj^ But all in vain. The majority 
was maddened by Fieschi’s attempt, and voted for everything ; even increas- 
ing the terms proposed. The chamber of peers followed the chamber of 
deputies. There also, however, eloquent protests were made ; Villemain, 
Guizot’s former and celebrated colleague at the Sorbonne, m^de a brilliant 
but ineffectual defence of liberty. The laws against press and jury were 
termed the “ laws of September,” because the decisive vote took place on the 
9th of that month. The republicans called them the “ Fiesclii laws.”c 

THE EISE OF THIEES AND GUIZOT 

Amongst the prominent possibilities for ministerial power two were spe- 
cially prominent — Guizot and Thiers. Guizot was a Protestant and a 
native of Nfmes. He was still quite young in 1815, but had already occu- 
pied important positions. At first an enthusiastic royalist, the extremist 
members of his party had driven him to join the opposition. As a professor 
of history he had won the applause of his pupils. His mind was dry but 
powerful ; as a writer he was stiff but dignified ; in the tribune the ideas he 
expressed were methodically formulated and his style was cold and haughty ; 
in public life he maintained an attitude of proud severity. Since Royer- 
Collard had grown too old for public functions Guizot had been the leading 
man of the ‘‘theoretical politicians.” This name was given at the Restora- 
tion to a party of men whose power consisted more in their talents than in 
their number (a wag had said that the whole party could sit on one sofa). 
The name did not imply that they were consistently attached to the same 

H. w. — VOL xm. r 
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theories for long together, but there was a certain sententiousness in their 
language which justified the title. 

Guizot was the historian and the theoretical exponent of the policy 
whose statesman had been Casimir Perier. He had founded a historical and 
philosophical system on the power given to the upper middle class, that is to 
say on the most ephemeral of expedients. His past life and his opinions 
constituted him the most conservative of the Orleanist party. 

Thiers was just the reverse ; at that time he was young and modern ; a 
little rotund man, with a peculiar face already adorned by the traditional 
spectacles, sparkling with wit and vivacity, very supple minded, clever in 
adapting himself to circumstances, understanding or at least in touch with 
everything, drawn to the people by the poverty of his early life and by his 
ardent enthusiasm, imbued with the history of the empire, an ardent admirer 
of military exploits and of strong measures, he formed, during six years of 
uninterrupted rivalry, the strongest possible contrast to Guizot. 

Guizot and Thiers both became members of the same government that of 
the 11th of October, 1833, This ministry passed through many vicissitudes, 
was modified several times, and had many different chiefs. 

The marked feature of all succeeding combinations, the union of Guizot 
and Thiers, disappeared in 1836. For a short time Thiers was alone. But 
the king had made a plan of his own, and on the 16th of April, 1837, as we 
shall see, he made Mole prime minister. Mole’s chief merit in the king’s 
eyes was that he was ready to do as he was told ; in short, he acknowledged 
the king as his master. The idea of a personal government made men of 
all shades of opinion, and even those who were bitter rivals, unite against 
the new minister. Thiers, Guizot, and the man who wished to bring the 
new regime back to the traditions of the Revolution of 1830, Odilon Barrot, 
formed a coalition which included men of every party who had united with 
all those who had taken leading parts in the government of July. Mole 
tried to make himself popular. He set free political prisoners, and resolved 
to grant the amnesty which everyone, as everyone always does, had declared 
to be impossible, but which everybody, and this too is a common occurrence, 
applauded as soon as it was accomplished. The amnesty reflects credit on 
the Mole ministry, but it did not save it. It succumbed in 1839 beneath the 
repeated attacks of its opponents. 

The latter split up into sections immediately after their victory. A 
crisis which seemed interminable supervened. For two months, abortive 
measures and manoeuvres which became the laughing-stock of the news- 
papers perpetually proclaimed the inefficacy of the government. It was only 
when, during an insurrection, the sound of firing was heard, that a ministry 
was formed in which neither of the leaders of the party had a place. This 
was the last expedient of the reign. Soon, after so many short ministries, 
there was to be one which was too durable and which was to put an end to 
the existing state of things. 

The struggle between Thiers and Guizot occupied the closing years of 
me On the 1st of March, 1840, Louis Philippe decided to request 

Thiers to ^rm a government. In doing this the king acknowledged himself 
defeated: first because Thiers was most intolerant of the king’s interference 
in affairs of state, and secondly because he represented the boldest element, 
the section which was most nearly allied to the Left benches, of the Orleanist 
party. Louis i^ilippe resigned himself, not without misgivings, to this state 
01 things, and Guizot agreed to absent himself from the debates in the cham- 
oer, and even to serve under his rival by accepting the embassy in London. 
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And what was Thiers going to do that would' not have been done by a 
docile instrument of the king ? He gave up all the reforms, and all the 
principles in whose name he had just made such a determined opposition. 
The minister’s language was different, his relations with the left benches 
were dissimilar, but the policy was the same. Thiers began by refusing 
either to change anything in the repressive laws made during the previous 
ten years, or to undertake any electoral reform. One or two hundred 
thousand rich men would continue to vote and to govern, to the exclusion 
of the ten million citizens ; and, in order to keep the latter in subjection, all 
the weapons which had been forged during the government of July for the 
maintenance of authority were preserved. 

Outside the kingdom Thiers did nothing more ; indeed he could do noth- 
ing. The fact was it was difficult enough for him to get the king to accept 
him at all.^ Unpopular and feeling his position continually threatened at 
the Tuileries, he dared not act. He governed, but was paralysed by 
opposition. 

Only two measures were prepared by him, and he had not time to carry 
them through. He formed the plan for the fortification of Pans, a plan 
which was variously regarded by different parties. The liberals looked 
upon it as a military precaution against foreign foes ; the court as a means 
of subduing Paris in case of need. The events of 1870 suifficiently proved 
that, from a national point of view, Thiers was right. The plan was revived 
by Marshal Soult during the next ministry and was sanctioned. Thus, 
thirty years later, Paris was able to defend herself. 

With Thiers, too, originated the idea of bringing back the remains, of 
Napoleon I in triumph from St. Helena and jilacing them in the Invalides. 
Thus more warlike ideas, which would have given France a prouder position 
amongst the nations of Europe, but which were held in check by the king, 
and which the minister found himself obliged to abandon one after another, 
were all merged in a sort of funeral procession in honour of the conqueror 
who, in the name of France, had dictated laws to the whole world. ^ We 
may now review in some detail the ministries from 1836 to 1840, first noting 
the war with Abdul-Kadir.a 

WAR WITH ABDITL-KADIR 

In the province of Oran a new power had arisen, one very dangerous to 
the French, that of a young Arab chief, full of courage and intelligence, the 
descendant of a family which exercised a hereditary religious influence. 
Abdul-Kadir presented himself to the Moslem tribes as being the man whom 
the prophet Mohammed had destined to deliver them from the Rumis 
(Christians). General Desmichels, who commanded at Oran was imprudent 
enough to treat Abdul-Kadir as an equal and to recognise him as the emir, 
the prince of all the Moslems of that country (February 26th, 1834). French 
authority thus imposed Abdul-Kadir on those very Moslems who till then 
had not wished to submit to him. He was not content with dominating the 
province of Oran, where the French occupied only a few points ; he presumed 
to establish his lieutenants even in the province of Algeria. 

A rupture was inevitable ; and, at the battle of the Macta, a small French 
force commanded by General Trezel disengaged itself only with great diffi- 
culty and loss from the midst of large numbers of Arabs united under Abdul- 
Kadir (June 26th, 1835). -The French government decided finally to send 
into Africa General (later Marshal) Clausel, accompanied by the duke of 
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Orleans. ' Marshal Clausel took the offensive against Abdul-Kadir, scored a 
victory at Mascara, the residence of the emir, and occupied Tlemcen (Novem- 
ber, 1885- January, 1836), These were the two pimcipal cities of the 
province of Oran. 

The marshal, however, had not received sufficient forces ; Abdul-Kadir 
might continue the war, and, on the other hand, the bey of Constantine, who 
ruled in the east of Algeria and constituted another independent power in 
that region, was defying and harassing the French. Clausel returned to 
Pans to ask for reinforcements. It was during the ministry of Thiers, who 
had understood the necessity of putting an end to half-measures. He would 
have enabled Clausel to act on a large scale. Unfortunately he fell and his 
successors did not inherit his broad views. Clausel did not have at his dis- 
posal all the resources which he thought necessary to make an attack upon 
Constantine. There was necessity for it, however, if all authority in the 
eastern province was not to be lost. The weather was bad, the season 
advanced. Clausel decided nevertheless to risk the expedition. 

The marshal set out from Bona November 8th, 1836, with a small force of 
less than nine thousand men, including some native auxiliaries. lie arrived 
before Constantine on the 21st, after having crossed the Little Atlas with 
great difficulty in the midst of winter rains which made this rugged country 
almost impassable. As Ahmed Bey was unpopular, it had been hoped that 
the Kabyle and Arab tribes would join the French. But upon seeing the 
numerical weakness of the French, they remained on the side of the bey and 
the French troops saw them upon their flanks while the city was defended 
by a strong garrison well provided with artillery. ■ The ground was so soft 
that it had not even been possible to bring up the light field-guns on this 
kind of isthmus. 

A double attack failed. Provisions and even munitions were growing 
scarce. Retreat became inevitable. It was forty leagues to Bona and the 
French troops must cross the mountains harassed by thousands of Arab 
horsemen. The Arabs tried to destroy the rearguard, where a weak battal- 
ion of the 2nd light cavalry was protecting the ammunition wagons loaded 
with the woundeda The Arab cavalry threw themselves in a body upon 
this handful of men. The commandant Changariiier gave orders to form a 
square and resolutely await the multitude of enemies. The fire of two ranks 
at pistol range covered the ground with men and horses. The Arabs were 
thoroughly tired of the charge and contented themselves henceforth with 
sharpshooting at a distance. This incident made the military fortune of 
the commandant Changarnier. 

Marshal Clausel conducted the retreat to Bona with much vigour and 
skill. The ministry, with which he was not in favour, made him bear all 
the responsibility of this defeat and recalled him. They appointed General 
Damremont to succeed him, but returned to the bad system of having a 
general at Oran who was independent of the governor of Algiers. General 
Bugeaud, who had the reputation of an energetic officer, was sent to Oran ; 
there was reason to hope that he would dispose of Abdul-Kadir. But he 
allowed himself to be entangled in the diplomatic schemes of the Arab chief 
and signed a new treaty with him worse than that of his predecessor, Des- 
michels. In return for a vague acceptance of the sovereignty of France, 
Bugeaud recognised Abdul-Kadir as emir, not only of nearly the whole of 
the province of Oran, but of the province of Titery, intermediate between 
the provinces of Oran and Algiers ; he even conceded to him a part of the 
territory of Algiers. Abdul-Kadir’s authority extended then beyond Medea, 
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to the last chain of the Little Atlas, above Blida, in fact, into the Metidja 
itself. The wretched Treaty of the Tafna l:hus meant a precarious peace 
which gave the emir the means and the time to organise a strong opposition. 
The governor of Algiers at least made use of it to operate in the province 
of Constantine and repair the losses of Clausel ; for it had been felt to be 
impossible to remain quiet under this blow. 

General Damremont had not a much larger force than Clausel — 10,000 
men altogether ; but he set out much earlier in the season, well provisioned 
and equipped with siege guns. The army arrived before Fort Constantine 
in the best of condition on the 6th of October. The autumn rains bad be- 
gun. Unprecedented efforts were necessary to drag the cannon up Coudiat- 
Aty. The breach, nevertheless, was opened the 11th of October. On the 
following morning General Damremont approached to reconnoitre the 
breach. He was instantly killed by a bullet. The loss of this brave leader, 
instead of disheartening the army, inspired it. An old soldier of the repub- 
lic, the artillery-general Valee, took the command, immediately ordered the 
filing to recommence, and on the morning of the 13th sent three columns to 
the assault. The first was in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lamoriciere, 
and was composed principally of Zouaves. This corps, since become so 
famous, had originally been formed of native auxiliaries and retained its 
picturesque oriental costume, though recruited with Frenchmen and fre- 
quently with Parisians. Lamoriciere impetuously spurred on his men, 
scaled the breach, and penetrated into the city, supported by the other two 
columns. A bloody struggle was kept up from house to house in the 
narrow streets and amid the ruins made by the cannon. Lamoriciere was 
cruelly burned by the explosion of a powder magazine, but he survived and 
had a brilliant military career. 

When the French columns had united in fihe middle of the city, what was 
left of the Mussulman authorities surrendered, and the firing ceased. A 
frightful scene marked the end of resistance. A great number of the 
inhabitants had madly attempted to escape from the city by descending the 
jagged rocks of the gorge of the RummeL Many of these unfortunates 
tumbled from rock to rock and were dashed to pieces in the bed of the tor- 
rent. The conquest of the ancient capital of Numidia gave France a firm 
base for the future in the interior of Algeria. The event did the army much 
honour ; but the ministry did not derive from the amnesty nor from the 
taking of Constantine the hoped-for effect upon the elections.^ 

MINISTERIAL CRISES (1836 A.D.) 

Between 1836 and 1840, the cabinet was modified five times successively: 
its leaders were Thiers, Count Mole, Broglie, Marshal Soult, and once again 
Thiers. 

In the first ministry of Thiers the cabinet did not last long. Thiers 
soon settled the internal difficulties ; he succeeded in adjourning the con- 
version of stock, and was supported by the majority of the chamber. It 
was during this ministry that one of the men who were to a great extent 
responsible for the revolution of July, having, with Thiers and Mignet, 
founded Le National^ disappeared from the scene. Armand Carrel, sep- 
arated from his former colleagues, had ardently embraced republican doc- 
trines of which his paper soon became the mouthpiece , he had however 
rejected communism. A political quarrel with M. de Girardin who had just 
founded La PreBse brought about a duel in which the editor of Le National 
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was mortally wounded. He died at St. Mande, after having refused the 
consolations of religion, saying that he died in the faith of Benjamin Con- 
stant, of Manuel, and of liberty. The home policy of Thiers was very judi- 
cious but his foreign policy was a failure. Wishing to restore France to the 
position she had formerly occupied amongst the powers of Europe, Thiers 
was anxious for the French government to interfere in Spanish affairs by 
sending troops to put a stop to the civil war in Spain, by repulsing Don 
Carlos and by supporting the young queen Isabella II. The king took fright 
at the idea of an expedition into the Peninsula. Let us help the Spaniards 
from without,” he said, “ but do not let us embark on their ship ; if we do 
we shall certainly have to take the helm, and God knows what will happen.” 
Thiers sent in his resignation and was succeeded by Mole and Guizot. 

The union of these two ministers did not last long and was brought to 
an end by an important event. 

THE STEASBUBG BONAPAETIST PLOT 

This ministry had not been in existence two months when the attempt 
made at Strasburg by Louis Bonaparte took place. 

The nephew of Napoleon I had been living for some years at the castle 
of Arenenberg in Switzerland with his mother, and was a captain of artillery 
in the Swiss army. The continual risings which took place in France, and 
the letters of his partisans, made him believe that the time had come for 
attempting, by means of a military revolution, to replace on the throne the 
Napoleonic dynasty of which he was the head now that the duke of Reich- 
stadt was dead. He had succeeded in opening communications with the 
garrison of Strasburg. On the 29th of October, 1836, he arrived at Stras- 
burg. The next day at five o’clock in the morning. Colonel Vaudrey 
presented him to the fourth artillery regiment. For a few moments he 
succeeded in arousing the enthusiasm of the soldiers who cried “ Long live 
Napoleon I Long live the Emperor I ” But the 46th line regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taillandier, turned a deaf ear to these outcries and 
remained faithful to their duty. By order of their commanding officer, the 
infantry surrounded Louis Bonaparte and took him prisoner. Louis Philippe 
sent him to America. The other conspirators were brought to trial and 
acquitted, for the jury were unwilling to pronounce them guilty when the 
chief culprit had been sent away unpunished. 

This acquittal made the government uneasy and the ‘‘bill of Separation,” 
or law of Disjunction, was brought before the chambers. This bill pro- 
vided that when civil and military offenders were both implicated in the 
same plot, the former only should be tried at the assizes, and the others by 
a court martial. The bill, which was fiercely attacked by Berryer, was 
rejected. The ministry were unable to survive this reverse. A ministerial 
crisis supervened, and ten days were spent in intrigues and negotiations, but 
eventually the court party led by Mole carried the day. 

Mole remained in power nearly two years. Four important events 
relating to foreign policy took place during this ministry. The first was the 
marrmge of the duke of Orleans, the king’s eldest son. This young prince 
married on the 30th of May, 1837, the Lutheran princess Helen of Mecklen- 
burg. It was on the occasion of this marriage that the galleries of Versailles, 
containing sculptures and paintings illustrating the chief events of French 
history, were thrown open to the public. An amnesty was granted to all 
criminal and political offenders who were then in prison. The second public 
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act of the ministry was their intervention in America. The Mexican govern- 
ment refused to make any reparation for injuries suffered by French merchants. 
A fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Baudin and the prince de Joinville bom- 
barded the fort of San Juan de Ulua near Vera Cruz. By the treaty of 
March 9th Mexico granted the claims of France. An intervention of the same 
kind took place in Buenos Ayres, but it was many years before the required 
reparation was obtained. 

The republic of Haiti, formerly under French rule, had obtained its 
independence in 1825 by paying an indemnity of 150,000,000 francs to the 
original colonists. The payment of this indemnity was so long delayed that 
it was found necessary to send a fleet to these parts also. The republic thus 
intimidated, yielded and agreed to pay 60,000,000 francs, which sum the 
French consented to accept. The other two events, which have been already 
recorded, were the recognition of Belgium and the evacuation of Ancona. 

The ministry was keenly attacked by the coalition. The heads of par- 
ties in the chamber, Thiers, Guizot, and Odilon Barrot, united against 
M. Mole. The debate on the address in reply to the king’s speech was very 
heated (January, 1839). M. Mole obtained only a very slight majority in 
favour of the amendments, which he himself proposed, to this document, 
which was drawn up in a spirit very hostile to the ministry. He wished to 
retire, but the king retained him and dissolved the chamber. The elections 
went in favour of the coalition. Mole retired on the 8th of March, 1839. 
Parliamentary tradition triumphed over monarchical tradition. The deputies 
had vanquished the king, of whom Thiers said he reigns but he does not 
govern.” 

For two months all sorts of systems and plans were discussed. The 
three chiefs could not agree ; each one wished to have the chief power. 
The king, who did not much relish being ruled by them, put them aside saying, 
“ Gentlemen, try to come to an agreement.” Provisional ministers were 
appointed to carry on the necessary business. Their names were greeted 
by peals of laughter and by gibes. The disorder became so great that the 
republican party took advantage of it to raise an insurrection. On the 
12th of May the society called “ The Seasons,” led by Barbes and Blanqui, 
attacked an armourer’s store. Being repulsed, they entrenched themselves 
behind a barricade. After a desperate resistance, they were almost all killed 
or taken prisoners. Barbes and Blanqui were condemned to death, but 
their punishment was commuted to imprisonment for life. However, they 
were released in 1848. On the very evening of this attempted rising a 
regular ministry was formed. 

THE SOULT MIKISTRY 

This ministry lasted only^ten months. At this period the Eastern ques- 
tion began to occupy public attention, but its difficulties were not the cause 
of the fall of the ministry, which was due to the disagreements on the ques- 
tion of a royal dowry. The marriage of the duke de Nemours seemed to 
Louis Philippe a suitable occasion for demanding for his son an income of 
half a million, to be provided from the public treasury. Public opinion was 
very hostile to such demands for money. Numerous petitions called on the 
chamber to refuse the dowry. The day for deciding the question by vote 
arrived. The ministry, feeling certain of success, did not defend the meas- 
ure, and realised what an error had been committed only when the votes 
were counted and two hundred and twenty-six black balls were announced 
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against two hundred white ones. The ministry went out of office. M. 
Thiers loved revolutions, glory, and fighting, and professed a sort of cult 
for the genius of the emperor. These predilections being in accordance 
with popular feeling, he was recalled to power. 

Since 1792 Louis Philippe had been fearing lest a victory of his foreign 
foes might encourage them to march on Pans, which was undefended. In 
1814 and in 1817 he had vainly tried to induce Louis XVIII to render the 
heart of France invulnerable, by the adequate fortification of Paris. Since 
1830 all propositions in favour of carrying out this scheme had been frus- 
trated. At length, however, the march of events supplemented the king’s 
convictions and perseverance. France was apprehensive of a war with the 
whole of Europe. A French defeat, and a bold march on the part of the 
enemy might lead to the taking of Paris. A bill was passed for encircling 
Paris with ramparts protected by enormous forts. This work, which was 
carried out in less than seven years, cost 140,000,000 francs. 

THE HETUEN OF ITAPOLEON’S REMAINS 

Either as a means of exciting patriotic feeling or in accordance with the 
policy which wished to found the government of July on the renown of the 
first Napoleon, the king, in accordance with his ministers, resolved to 
demand from England the ashes of the emperor, who had died at St. 
Helena. Lord Palmerston granted the demand, and the prince de Joinville, 
on board the frigate Belle Poule^ went to fetch these precious relics. ^ 

The frigate made a good passage, and arrived in safety at St. Helena. The 
officers intrusted with the melancholy duty were received with the utmost 
respect by the English garrison, and every preparation was made to give due 
solemnity to the disinterment of the emperor’s remains. The solitary tomb 
under the willow tree was opened, the winding-sheet rolled back with pious 
care, and the features of the immortal hero exposed to the view of the 
entranced spectators. So perfectly had the body been embalmed that the 
features were undecayed, the countenance serene, even a smile on the lips, 
and his dress the same, since immortalised in statuary, as when he stood on 
the fields of Austerlitz or Jena. Borne first on a magnificent hearse, and 
then down to the harbour on the shoulders of the British grenadiers, amidst 
the discharge of artillery from the vessels, batteries, and all parts of the 
island, the body was lowered into the E’rench frigate, and England nobly 
and in a right spirit parted with the proudest trophy of her national glory. 
The Belle Poule had a favourable voyage home, and reached Havre in safety 
in the beginning of December. The interment was fixed for the 15th of 
the same month — not at St. Denis, amidst her ancient sovereigns, but in 
the church of the Invalides, beside the graves of Turenne, Vauban, Lannes, 
and the paladins of France ; and every preparation was made for giving the 
utmost magnificence to the absorbing spectacle. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and excitement which prevailed in 
Paris when the day fixed for the august ceremony arrived. The weather 
was favourable; the sun shone forth in unclouded brilliancy, but a piercing 
wind from the north blew with such severity that several persons perished 
of cold as they were waiting for the funeral procession. Early on the 
morning of the 15th, the coffin, which had been brought by the Seine to 
Courbevoie the preceding evening, was placed on a gigantic funeral-car, and 
at ten it began its march, attended by an immense and splendid military 
escort, and amidst a crowd of six hundred thousand spectators. So dense 
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was the throng that it was half -past one when the procession reached the 
place de la Concorde, from whence it passed by the bridge of the same name 
to the church of the Invalides, where it was received by the king, the royal 
family, with the archbishop and all the clergy of Paris. Sire,” said the 
prince de Joinville, who approached at the head of the coffin, J present to 
you the body of the emperor Napoleon,” ‘‘General Bertrand,” said the king, 
“I command you to place the sword of the emperor on his coffin.” When 
this was done, he said, “ General Gourgaud, place the hat of the emperor on 
his coffin.” This also was done ; and, the king having withdrawn, the coffin 
was placed on a magnificent altar in the centre of the church, the funeral 
service was performed with the utmost solemnity, and the Lien Irce chanted 
with inexpressible effect by a thousand voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst 
entrancing melody, was lowered into the grave, while every eye in the vast 
assemblage was wet with tears, and the bones of Napoleon “ finally reposed 
on the banks of the Seine, amidst the people whom he had loved so well. ”4 

THE EASTERK QUESTION 

France intervened in the interests of the pacha of Egypt, for whose suc- 
cess she was anxious, though she did not desire the destruction of Turkey. 
The pacha checked the march of his victorious army. France and England 
ought to have come to an understanding, for their interests were similar; 
but England was ]ealous of France’s position in Egypt. Besides, the czar 
Nicholas hated Louis Philippe. In London a conference met to discuss the 
affairs of the East ; Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia signed a treaty 
without deigning to include France. When this insult became known, pop- 
ular feeling was aroused, and a sentiment of keen irritation spread through 
France. It was suggested that the nation should rise in arms to avenge this 
insult to the national honour. Thiers made preparations for war, and called 
out the national guard. This was a dangerous attitude for France to adopt 
for it was impossible to declare war on the whole of Europe. Louis Philippe 
understood this, and when Thiers, having drawn up a statement which assumed 
war to be imminent, asked the immediate convocation of. the chambers to 
support this policy, the king refused to follow his advice. This was equal 
to dismissing the minister and Thiers resigned. A short time after, the 
Eastern difficulty was settled by the Convention of the Straits, which was 
signed by Prance as well as by the other powers. This treaty forbade all 
vessels, of whatever nationality, to enter the Dardanelles, and made Egypt 
subject to Turkey, France had thus legained her position in Europe. There 
followed the ministry which lasted from the 29th of October, 1840, till the 
24th of February, 1848. 

Marshal Soult was directed to form a ministry. This cabinet had more 
stability than those which preceded it and lasted till the fall of Louis Philippe. 
M. Guizot had complete management of affairs, and relied constantly on the 
. support of the majority in the chamber, without taking into consideration 
either the wishes or opinion of the country.^ 

LOUIS-NAPOLEON’S second attempt at a coup D’ilTAT 

Louis Philippe left Paris, for his castle of Eu, where he had given a ren- 
dezvous to MM, Thiers and Guizot for the purpose of discussing Eastern 
affairs. There he received strange tidings: Louis Napoleon had landed at 
Boulogne on August 6th, 1840. The latter, since he had transferred his 
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residence to England, had recommenced the same operations as in Switzer- 
land; bribing newspapers, distributing pamphlets, tampering with ofiStcers 
and sergeants. He believed he could count upon the commander of the 
departement du Nord, General Magnan, an equivocal character, to whom he 
had offered a large sum of money, and who, later on, was to be one of his 
chief accomplices on December 2ncL He had even entered into relations 
with a higher official. Marshal Clausel. He determined to land near Bou- 
logne, purposing to capture the small garrison of that town, to seize the 
castle, which contained a gun magazine, then to direct his steps towards 
the departement du Nord, and from thence to Paris. 

He prepared declamatory proclamations wherein he promised to the 
soldiers glory, honour, wealth,” and to the people reduction of taxes, 
order, and liberty. “Soldiers,” he said, “the great spirit of Napoleon 
speaks to you through me. Traitors, be gone, the Napoleonic spirit, which 
cares but for the welfare of the nation, advances- to overwhelm you I ” 

He asserted that he had powerful friends abroad as well as at home, who 
had promised to uphold him ; this was an allusion to Eussia, whose support 
he believed he possessed and from whom he had very probably received some 
encouragement. In a sketch of a decree, he named Thiers president of the 
provisional government, and Marshal Clausel, commander of the Army of 
Paris. His plans thus laid, he left London by steamer, with General Mon- 
tholon, several officers, about sixty men, and an eagle, destined to play the 
part of a living symbol in the forthcoming drama. 

The expedition landed at night at Vimereux, north of Boulogne, and 
proceeded to that town. The confederates entered the courtyard of the 
barracks of the 42nd regiment of the line. A lieutenant, who was for 
Napoleon, had mustered the men and told them that Louis Philippe reigned 
no longer ; then Louis Bonaparte harangued them. Confused, fascinated, 
they were beginning to shout “ Long live the emperor,” when there appeared 
upon the scene a captain, who, breaking through the confederates, and regard- 
less of their threats, summoned the non-commissioned officers and men to his 
side. Louis Bonaparte fired a pistol at him, but it missed him and wounded 
a grenadier ; the .soldiers rallied round their captain. 

The confederates left the barracks without delay, and ascended to the 
castle, but they were unable to break in the doors. None of the townspeople 
had joined them. The rappel was sounded, and the national guard assembled, 
but against them. They left the town and retreated to the foot of the column 
raised in Napoleon’s time in honour of the Grande Arinee. The national 
guard and the line regiment advanced upon them. They disappeared. 
Louis Bonaparte and a few of his followers fled towards the sea and swam 
to a yawl, in which they attempted to regain their vessel. 

The national guards opened fire upon the fugitives, several of whom 
were severely wounded ; the yawl capsized and a spent bullet struck Louis 
Bonaparte. Two of his accomplices perished, one was shot, the other 
drowned. Louis Bonaparte survived for the sorrow of France. 

The pretender was this time arraigned with his accomplices before the 
court of peers, which condemned him to imprisonment for life (October 6th). 
He was imprisoned in the castle of Ham, in the same chamber where Polignac 
had been confined. This non-capital sentence confirmed in effect the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty in political affairs, which had been implied in the 
pardon of Barbes. 

This attempt, even more feebly, concmved than that of Strasburg, had 
thus failed still more miserably. The pretender had made himself ridicu- 
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lous in the eyes of the enlightened and educated classes,^ who perused 
the newspapers and knew the details of his adventures. But it was a 
great mistake to look upon him now as harmless, and to forget that the 
majority are not in the habit of reading.^ 

EVENTS FROM 1840-1842 

On the 13th of July, 1842, an unfortunate event cast a gloom over the 
whole country without distinction of party. The duke of Orleans, a kind 
and justly loved prince, was tin own from his carriage and killed. At his 
death, his right of succession passed to his son, the comte de Paris, and a 
child of four years became the heir of the heaviest crown that could be 
borne. From that day the legitimists ceased to hope. The liberals and the 
republicans expected everything for the triumph of their ideas from the 
inevitable weakness of a regency. 

The chambers were convoked at once. They were presented with a law 
which in advance named the duke de Nemours regent. This prince did not 
have the brilliant reputation of the duke of Orleans, the popularity which 
the prince de Joinville had acquired by his services off San Juan de Ulua, 
nor the budding renown which the capture of Abdul-Kadir’s smala, had 
brought to the duke d’Aumale. The law was passed but without public 
concurrence. 

During several years France had enjoyed a period of remarkable pros- 
perity attested by a budget of receipts amounting to 1,343,000,000 francs. 
Popular instruction was advancing ; the penal code had been lightened in 
severity and the lottery suppressed. The law of expropriation for the cause 
of public utility prevented work undertaken in the interest of the general 
good from being impeded by private interests. Industry took a new start 
from the introduction of machinery and commerce was extending. The 
coasts began to be lit up by lighthouses, the primitive roads to be improved, 
and a vast network of railways was planned. But this plan once conceived, 
instead of first concentrating all the energy of France on the chief artery of 
the country, from Boulogne to Marseilles, the resources were scattered on 
all the lines at once for the sake of satisfying every locality and of thus 
preparing favourable elections. 

These enterprises, as often happens, gave rise to boundless speculation. 
The evil went far, for a minister of the king had been condemned for hav- 
ing sold his signature, a peer of France for having bought it. 

National sentiments had been deeply wounded by the events of 1840. 
Guizot sought a compensation for French pride. He caused the Marq^uesas 
Islands, sterile rocks in the Pacific Ocean, to be occupied (May, 1842). 
New Zealand was more worth while. The French were about to descend 
upon it when England, being forewarned, took possession and began to 
show jealous susceptibilities. A French officer placed the flag of France on 
the large oceanic island of New Caledonia ; the ministry had it torn down. 
The states of Honduras and Nicaragua claimed French protection. Santo 
Domingo wished the same. It was refused and England seemed to have 
imposed the refusal. On the Society Islands, which the French also took, 
their commercial interests were not sufficient to necessitate an expensive 
establishment. The cession of Mayotte (1843) was a better negotiation 
because that island offered a refuge to French ships which Bourbon could 

[} A tame eagle, winch he carried to suggest' the Napoleonic eagles, was captured, and put in 
the Zodlogical Gardens Of Paris.] 
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not give them, and a naval station in the vicinity of Madagascar. On 
Tahiti, in the Society Islands, an English missionary, Pritchard, stirred up 
the natives against the French./ 

Queen Pomare, who governed the island of Tahiti, placed herself under 
French protection. But Pritchard, the Englishman, who was at the same 
time consul, Protestant missionary, and dispensing chemist, fearing to lose 
his influence over the natives, urged the queen to pull down the French flag 
and roused the natives to rebellion; many French sailors were massacred. 
The admiral, indignant at this conduct, had Pritchard arrested, and he was 
set at liberty only on condition that he would go to the Sandwich Isles. 
The English government claimed that it had been insulted, and demanded 
satisfaction. The king refused first of all; then, fearing a rupture, disavowed 
the admiral’s act and offered a pecuniary indemnity to England, which was 
accepted. 

Public opinion considered that the dignity of the country had been com- 
promised by this act. People were tired of always yielding to England. 
In the address to the throne in 1845, a majority of only eight votes pre- 
vented the expression of severe censure on the conduct of the government 
in the Pritchard affair.^’ 

The right of mutually inspecting ships, agreed upon with England in 
1841, for the repression of the slave-trade, was another concession to the 
proud neighbours of France. This time the opposition in the country was 
so active that the chamber forced the minister to tear up the treaty and, 
by new conventions, to replace the French marine under the protection of 
the national flag (May, 1845). 

War tvith Ahdul-Kadir 

The chamber, impelled in this direction by public opinion, wanted at 
least to continue the conquest of Algeria. The ministry had the merit of 
choosing an energetic and skilful man, General Bugeaud, who succeeded in 
impressing both respect and terror on the Arabs. 

Abdul-Kadir had violated the Treaty of Tafna, proclaimed the holy war, 
and by the rapidity of his movements spread terror in the province of Oran, 
and even brought inquietude to the very gates of Algeria. The general 
pursued him without relaxation clear to the mountains of the Ouarensenis, 
pacified this difficult region and crowded the enemy back into the desert. 
It was in his flight towards the Sahara that the emir, attacked by the duke 
d’Aumale, lost his smala (his family and flocks), May, 1843. 

Taking refuge in Morocco, the emir engaged the emperor in his cause. 
England, perhaps, was not a stranger to this resolve. French territory was 
violated on several occasions and an army which seemed formidable was 
collected on the banks of the Muluiah. France responded to these provoca- 
tions by the bombardment of Tangiers and Mogador, which the prince de 
Joinville directed under the eyes of the irritated English fleet, and by the 
victory of Isly, which General Bugeaud gained with 8,500 men and 1,400 
horses over 26,000 horsemen (August 14th, 1844), The emperor, being so 
severely punished, signed the peace — which "was not made onerous for him, 
since France was rich enough, said the ministry, to pay for its glory. The 
principal clause of the treaty, providing that Abdul-Kadir be confined to 
the west, remained for a long time unexecuted ; but after a new and vain 
attempt upon Algeria the emir tried to establish a party in the empire 
itself. This time Abd ar-Eahman, being directly threatened, bethought 
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himself of his treaty with the French, and Abdul-Kadir, thrown back on the 
French advance posts, was reduced to surrendering to General Lamoriciere 
(November 2Srd, 1847). 

In Morocco, as at Tahiti, England had been found opposed to France. 
Thus the English alliance, too eagerly sought after, had brought only 
trouble. But it was said that it assured the peace of the world. However, 
a marriage came near breaking it — that of the duke of Montpensier with 
the sister of the queen of Spain. 

The Spanish Marriages 

Queen Christina, then regent of Spam, feeling herself entirely depend- 
ent on the liberal party for the preservation of her daughter’s throne, and 
being well aware that it was in France alone that she could find the prompt 
military assistance requisite to support her against the Carlists, who formed 
a great majority of the Spanish population, naturally bethought herself of 
the favourable opportunity presented by the marriageable condition of the 
princes of one country and the princesses of the ‘other, to cement their 
union by matrimonial alliances. With this view, although the princesses, 
her daughters, were as yet too young for marriage, she made formal pro- 
posals before 1840 to Louis Philippe for a double marriage, one between the 
duke d’Aumale, the king’s third son, and Queen Isabella, her eldest daugh- 
ter, and another between the duke of Montpensier, his fourth son, and the 
infanta Luisa Fernanda, her second daughter. 

How agreeable soever these proposals were to Louia Philippe, who 
desired nothing so much as to see his descendants admitted into the family 
of Eurojiean sovereigns, he was too sagacious not to perceive that the hazard 
with which they were attended more than counterbalanced the advantages. 
It was evident that such a marriage of the duke d’Aumale with the queen 
of Spain would at once dissolve the entente cordiale with Great Britain, on 
which the stability of his throne so much depended ; for however much the 
liberal government of England might desire to see constitutional monarchies 
established in .the peninsula, it was not to be expected it would like to see 
the crown of Spain placed on the head of a French prince. It was already 
surmised, too, that the cabinet of London had views of its own for the hand 
of the younger princess. He therefore returned a courteous answer, declining 
the hand of the queen for the duke d’Aumale, but expressing the satisfac- 
tion it would afford him to see the duke of Montpensier united to the infanta. 

The next occasion on which the subject of the Spanish marriages was 
brought forward was when Queen Christina took refuge in Paris, during one 
of the numerous convulsions to which Spain had been subject since the 
attempt was made to introduce democratic institutions among its inhabit- 
ants. Louis Philippe then declared to the exiled queen-regent that the 
most suitable spouse for her daughter the queen would be found in one of 
the descendants in the male line of Philip V, king of Spain, the sovereign 
on the throne when the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. The object of this 
proposal was indirectly to exclude the pretensions of the prince of Coburg, 
cousm-german to Prince Albert, whom rumour had assigned as one of the 
suitors for the hand of the young queen, and at the same time avoid excit- 
ing the jealousy of the British government by openly courting the alliance 
for a French prince. 

Matters • were in this situation, with the question still open, so far as 
diplomatic intercourse was concerned, but the views and interests of the two 
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cabinets were well understood by the ministers on both sides, when Queen 
Victoria in the* autumn of 1842 paid a visit to the French monarch at the 
chateau d’Eu in Normandy, which was followed next spring by a similar act 
of courtesy on the part of Louis Philippe to the queen of England in the 
princely halls of Windsor. Fortunately the pacific inclinations of the two 
sovereigns were aided by the wisdom and moderation of the n>inisters on 
both sides ; and under the direction of Lord Aberdeen and Guizot a com- 
promise was agreed on of the most fair and equitable kind. It was stipu- 
lated that the king of France should renounce all pretensions, on the part of 
any of his sons, to the hand of the queen of Spam ; and, on the other hand, 
that the royal heiress should make her selection among the princes descend- 
ants of Philip V, which excluded the dreaded competition of a prince of 
the house of Coburg. And in regard to the marriage of the duke of Mont- 
pensier with the infanta Dona Luisa Fernanda, Louis Philippe positively 
engaged that it should not take place till the queen was married and had 
had children (des enfants). On this condition the queen of England con- 
sented to waive all objections to the marriage when these events had taken 
place ; and it was understood that this consent on both sides was to be depend- 
ent on the hand of the queen being bestowed on a descendant of Philip V 
and no other competitor./ 

The sagacious Louis Philippe now discovered a certain half-idiotic cousin 
of Isabella of Spain, deficient in every power both of body and mind ; and in 
a secret and underhand manner he celebrated the wedding of this miserable 
being with the queen ; and immediately afterwards that of his son with the 
handsome, blooming, and wealthy Luisa Fernanda, who, in addition to her 
present possessions, which were very large, earned to her husband the 
succession to the Spanish crown, in the absolute impossibility of any issue 
from her sister’s unhappy marriage. Hard feeling and political opposition 
were roused by this degrading ^trickery — and England learned, with a senti- 
ment of regret and compassion, that Guizot, whose talents and character had 
hitherto commanded her respect, had been deluded by the crowned tempter 
at his ear to defend his conduct on the quibble that the marriages were not 
celebrated at the same time — some little interval having occurred between 
them — and that this w^as all he had promised. Suspicion and jealousy 
took the place of the former cordial relations. Losing the fervent friend- 
ship of the only constitutional neighbour on whom it could rely, France, like 
a beggar with its bonnet in its hand, waited at the gates of Austria and 
Russia, and begged the moral support of the most despotic of the powers. 
The moral support of Austria and Russia there was but one way to gain, and 
that was by an abnegation of all the principles represented by the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and an active co-operation in their policy of repression. 

At this time the Swiss broke out into violent efforts to obtain a reform. 
Austria quelled the Swiss aspirations with the strong hand, and took up 
a menacing attitude towards the benevolent pontiff, Pius IX. France was 
quiescent ; and the opposition rose into invectives, which were repeated in 
harsher language out of doors. 

The stout shopkeeper who now occupied the throne of Henry IV thought 
that all the requirements of a government were fulfilled if it maintained' 
peace with the neighbouring states. Trade he thought might flourish though 
honour and glory were trampled under foot. He accordingly neglected, or 
failed to understand, the disaffection of the middle class, whose pecuniary 
interests he was supposed to represent, but whose higher aspirations he had 
insulted by his truckling attempts to win the sympathy of the old aristocracy 
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and the foreign despots. Statesmen like Thiers and Odilon Bafrot, when 
the scales of office fell from their eyes and the blandishments of the sover- 
eign were withdrawn, perceived that the parliamentary government of the 
charter had become a mockery, and that power had got more firmly consoli- 
dated in royal hands under these deceptive forms than m the time of the 
legitimate kings. A cry therefore suddenly rose from all quarters, except 
the benches of the ministry, for electoral and parliamentary reform ; and 
there was also heard the uniformly recurring exclamation, premonitory of all 
serious disturbance, for a diminution of the taxes. The cries were founded 
on justice, and urged in a constitutional manner. Corruption had entered 
into all the elections ; parliamentary purity had become a byword under the 
skilful manipulation of the purse-bearing king; and the expenses of the 
country far exceeded its income, owing to the extravagant building of forts 
and palaces, with which, in the years of his prosperity, he had endeavoured 
to amuse the people.^ 

EISIKG PISCOKTENT (1847-1848 A.D.) 

The state of the budget, which was threatened with a yearly deficit, 
increased the difficulty of the situation which was still further aggravated 
by a scarcity of provisions. The method of taxing corn made it difficult to 
provision the country, a matter which was never easy in times previous to 
the construction of railways. There was a succession of bad harvests, and in 
the winter of 1847 a famine resulted. There were riots in all directions, 
and bands of men tramped through the country. At Buzangais, cases of death 
from starvation occurred. Thus everything combined to make the people 
dissatisfied with the government. And there was indeed little to be said in 
its favour. It had achieved nothing and no progress had been made. “ To 
carry out such a policy as this,” said Lamartine, “a statesman is not required, 
a finger-post would do.” And one of the moderate party summed up the 
work done by this ministry as : ‘‘Nothing, nothing, nothing.” 

In short, this strange result was all that Guizot could boast. Little by 
little public opinion unanimously turned against him, and the more unpopu- 
lar he became, the more solid became his majority in the chamber, thanks to 
the system, which, placing the country in the hands of a handful of rich men, 
made the elections a mere mockery. Then a universal outcry arose, and the 
demand for progress and democracy seemed to be concentrated on one point : 
“electoral reform.” 

Guizot opposed an obstinate refusal to this demand. Yet very little 
was asked for — not universal suffrage (and Guizot said “ the day for uni- 
versal suffrage will never come”), but some reform, however slight it might 
be. Guizot refused to give the vote even to jurymen and academicians ! The 
opposition appealed to public opinion. Banquets were organised in many 
different places for the discussion of reform, at Paris, then at Colmar, Stras- 
burg, Soissons, St. Quentin, and Macon. 

THE BANQUET OF 1848 

It could not be denied that the excitement was singularly out of propor- 
tion to the idea which was its ostensible cause. The spirit of democracy in 
France had been aroused. Lamartine’s book Les Grirondim added the charm 
of lyric poetry to the recollections of the Revolution. The spectacle offered 
by the July monarchy had gradually influenced the great poet to espouse 
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the cause of popular progress. In his striking speech at the banquet of 
Ma^on, Avhieh was organised as a tribute to him in honour of his Q-irondinB 
in the midst of a violent thunderstorm which had not deterred a crowded 
audience from coming to hear him speak, he threatened Guizot’s retrograde 
government with ‘‘a revolution of scorn.” 

The year 1848 opened with heated debates, in the course of which Gui- 
zot’s whole policy was denounced. A banquet on a vast scale was organised 
in Paris immediately after for the purpose of forwarding electoral reform. 
A large piece of ground enclosed by walls near the Champs-Elysees had been 
taken for the occasion. 

The ministry, with less tolerance than it had shown in the preceding 
year, claimed the right to forbid this banquet. This involved the question 
of the liberty of holding public meetings. This right had never yet been 
contested, but Guizot wished to take one more retrograde step. 

Orleanists, liberals, republicans, and legitimists all united in defending 
their rights. Parliament rang with the vehement discussions Avhich ensued 
and in which Ledru-Rollin showed all his great oratorical powers. In spite 
of the threats of the government, it was decided to meet at the Madeleine 
and proceed from there to the banquet. The very evening before the 
banquet was to take place this plan was changed for fear of bringing about 
a massacre. It was stated in the morning papers that the meeting was 
put off, and instead of the demonstration which they had been obliged 
to abandon, the opposition members signed a vote of censure on Guizot. 
But the people nevertheless assembled at the appointed time in front of the 
Madeleine. 

History repeats itself strangely. It had been the chief anxiety of Louis 
Philippe to avoid another 1830, and yet he was now about to undergo, in 
^ every detail, the experience of Charles X. The rising of the people to sup- 
port the claims of the opposition, but soon leaving these behind them ; a 
disturbance indefinite at first, but developing into a fierce struggle ; a king 
obstinate at first, then Avilling to make one concession after another, but 
never agreeing to make them until it was too late ; then the flight across 
France and the departure for England : such was the history of both these 
revolutions. 

Two things increased Louis Philippe’s confidence ; Firstly, he had not 
violated the letter of the law. Though he bad in a measure twisted the 
revolution of 1830 to his own purposes, he had done so by ruling his minis- 
ters, and by gaining over the electoral body. Pie did not realise that he was 
in the long run preparing a lasting disgrace for himself. His fall was none 
the less certain because instead of violating the rights of the people he had 
merely distorted them. His fall would only be the more petty for that. 
Secondly, he had in Paris, what Polignac had so signally lacked, a strong 
and numerous army. 

Had he not easily succeeded in suppressing all risings Avhich had taken 
place ? He forgot that troops which are always firm and always victorious 
when dealing with the revolt of part of a nation, are useless when the people 
as a whole are actuated by the same opinion. Under such circumstances 
revolution pervades the air and paralyses the powers of the army. The troops 
hesitate, and sometimes recede. However this may be, on the 22nd of 
F'ebruary, while the deputies of the opposition were preparing to ask Guizot’s 
majority to pass a vote of censure on Guizot, an enormous crowd surged 
round th(^ Madeleine, the populace began to parade the streets, and columns 
were formed at various points. 
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THE REVOLUTIOi^ OF 1848 

Among the troops called out to defend the government, the municipal 
guards, then very unpopular, made a vigorous charge and several on the 
other side were wounded. The army began to hesitate. At one place the 
crowd awaited an attack crying, The dragoons forever ! ” The dragoons 
sheathed their swords. The government was afraid to call out the national 
guards, whom they mistrusted : wherever they were called out they cried, 
Reform forever ! ” and tried to interpose between the troops and the people. 
But though a storm was brewing it did not burst yet. The streets were 
crowded with an infuriated mob, demonstrations were continually taking 
place, and now and then there was a skirmish with the troops. That was 
all, so far, but the more enthusiastic among the republicans were making 
steady efforts to get the populace to rise. 

The king slept that evening confident that nothing serious would happen* 
During the night the troops bivouacked in the silence of Paris beneath a 
rainy sky, and the cannon were fixed ready for use. The next morning 
(February 23rd) the troops, who had spent the night in the mud, were weary 
and discontented. 

Barricades had been hastily raised in all parts of the town. There was 
no desperate struggle like that of 1830. The barricades were attacked 
without much spirit and were soon deserted only to be reconstructed at a 
little distance* However — in the part where risings usually took place, in the 
populous heart of Paris — the battle raged more fiercely : the veterans of St. 
Merry were fighting against the municipal guard. At the Tuileries no anxiety 
was felt: ‘‘What do you call barricades?” said the king, “do you call an 
overturned cab a barricade ? ” However, General Jacqueminot resolved on 
that day to call out the national guard. 

During a reign which was virtually that of the bourgeoisie, the national 
guard, like the electoral body, consisted only of bourgeois. The governing 
class alone carried arms, just as they only were allowed to vote. Therefore 
in the elections previous to 1840 the national guard had been the faithful 
ally of the government. They had shown themselves no less energetic 
against the barricades of the first half of the reign than the rest of the 
troops. But times had changed and everyone was thoroughly sick of 
Guizot’s policy. When the soldiers were called out, they assembled crying, 
“ Reform forever I ” One regiment had inscribed this on its flag ; another 
refused to cry “ God save the king I ” A third sent a deputation to the 
Bourbon palace to try to overcome the resistance of the ministry. At 
another place when the municipal guards were going to charge the crowd, 
the national guard opposed them with their bayonets. When the ne\^ s of 
all this reached the king at the Tuileries he was filled with surprise and 
grief. He realised that he had lost the allegiance of the national guard in 
which he had such absolute confidence, the men for whose sake he had 
governed I 

He then made a first concession agreeing that Mole should form a min- 
istry. It was not much of a concession, for the difference between Guizot 
and Mole was only a difference in mental capacity and the rivalry for power 
which existed between them. Besides Mole had already represented the 
personal policy of the king. The king liked him, and in calling him to the 
ministry he merely changed the surname of his minister. But there are 
times when, if a certain name has become universally hateful, such a change 
is sufficient to pacify the public. Besides Mole was obliged to choose his 

H. W. — VOL, XIII. a 
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cabinet m*a conciliatory spirit. Paris, delighted to think that the strife 
was at an end, put on a festive appearance ; the streets were illuminated, 
and gay crowds filled the boulevards when a spark re-ignited the flame of 
faction. 

Near the Madeleine, troops barred the way. A column of demonstrators 
wished to pass through, and, in accordance with the peaceable feelings just 
then prevailing in Pans, to fraternise with the soldiers. The officer in com- 
mand gave the order to fix bayonets : a shot was fired — whether by the sol- 
diers or by the crowd is not known. How many times in French history 
have such accidents, the source of which is wrapped in mystery, proved the 
cause of terrible bloodshed ! What sinister results may ensue from the 
chance which causes a gun to go off and, at the same time, gives the signal 
for a battle ! 

A soldier had been wounded — the troops fired ; a storm of bullets rid- 
dled the peaceful crowds on the boulevards. At first there was a cry of 
terror, then a cry of furious rage, as here and there men fell dead, and the 
street was sprinkled with blood. 

Some men then improvised a sort of theatrical background for the mas- 
sacre, with the genius that Parisians certainly possess for giving dramatic 
effect even to their most painful emotions. A cart was stopped, and the 
corpses were placed upon it ; men walking beside it carried torches which 
illumined the ghastly cargo. The procession passed on through Paris while 
a man standing on the cart lifted up and showed to the people the dead body 
of a woman whose face was horribly mutilated by bullets. This frightful 
spectacle aroused a frenzy of rage throughout the city and Paris was again 
plunged into civil war. The real battle was that of the 24th. On this occa- 
sion the king had placed Marshal Bugeaud in command of the royal forces. 
Bugeaud was the best of the African generals, but at the same time he was 
the one whose name was most dreaded by the people ; he had the reputation 
of having gained some most bloody victories over insurgents on* former 
occasions. 

This time Paris was covered with barricades ? the fighting continued all 
the morning. Whenever the army seemed likely to yield or retreat, the 
king, who but a short time since was so full of confidence, and to whom the 
marshal had promised a brilliant victory, made some fresh concession. First 
he agreed that Thiers should form a ministry, then Odilon Barrot, as if the 
shades of difference which separated the centre of the chamber from the left- 
centre or the left-centre from the dynastic centre were of any importance in 
this mortal struggle between the people and the monarchy. 

THE KING ABDICATES AND TAKES FLIGHT 

All these flimsy negotiations were going on amidst the smoke of battle. 
Now Thiers, now Odilon Barrot was to be seen rushing from one barricade to 
another announcing the king’s last concession. Ministerial episodes mingled 
with the episodes of battle, and raised their weak voice amid the thunder of 
the cannon. Then, one after another, these political personages gave up what 
was an impossible task; and, like Charles X, Louis Philippe abdicated in 
favour of a child, his grandson, the count de Pans, 

The battle at this moment was brought to an end by its most bloody 
episode : the attack on the chitteau d’Eau opposite the Palais Royal. The 
people on one side and the municipal guard on the other showed, at this 
point, indescribable energy, and fought with the courage of desperation. 
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Bullets were dealing out death all around, and all the staunchest republicans 
were there, including Caussidiere, Albert, and Lagrange. By two o’clock the 
people had gained the victory. 

Louis Philippe and his family fled from the Tuileries. There was some 
difficulty in finding a cab to take him as far as St. Cloud. The crowd 
allowed this fallen king to pass, while behind him, the people for the third 
time invaded the Tuileries where they wrote, Death to robbers ! ” 

The duchess of Orleans had gone with her son to tlie chamber. The sight 
of a child and an unhappy woman, surrounded by sympathy, might induce the 
people in a moment ot emotional excitement to agree to the maintenance of 
the monarchy. Some seemed ready to accept a regency. Lamartine felt the 
weakness and inadequacy of such a solution of the difficulty. Meantime the 
crowd was taking possession of the palace. The duchess of Orleans fol- 
lowed the old king into exile. 

The latter was going abroad like Charles X, but he had more to make him 
anxious. He was obliged to conceal himself, was often suspected, and some- 
times had not enough money to supply his needs. When at last he reached 
the little Norman port which was his destination he found a stoi’my sea, and 
could not for a long time get any vessel to take him across the Channel^ 
finally, having disguised himself, he secured a passage from Havre on board 
an English ship. 

On leaving the chamber the leaders of the people had gone to the Hotel- 
de-Ville. Crowds assembled from every direction, crying out in favour of 
ten different ministries at the same time ; contradictory lists were made, but 
in the end the government was composed of Lamartine, Dupont de I’Eure 
Arago, Ledru-Rollin, Cremieux, Mane, Garnier-Pages, the deputies of the Left 
benches to whom were added later Louis Blanc, Albert a working-man, 
Flocon, and Armand Marrast.^ 

Alison’s estimate of loeis philippe 

Louis Philippe, who by the force of circumstances and the influence of 
dissimulation and fraud obtained possession of the throne of France, is, of all 
recent sovereigns, the one concerning whose character the most difference of 
opinion has prevailed. By some, who were impressed with the length and 
general success of his reign, he was regarded as a man of the greatest 
capacity ; and the “Napoleon of peace” was triumphantly referred to as 
having achieved that which the “Napoleon of war” had sought in vain to 
effect. The prudenf and cautious statesman who, during a considerable 
portion of his reign, guided the affairs of England, had, it is well known, the 
highest opinion of his wisdom and judgment. By others, and especially the 
royalists, whom he had dispossessed, and the republicans, whom he had dis- 
appointed, he was regarded as a mere successful tyrant, who won a crown by 
perfidy, and maintained it by corruption, and in whom it was hard to say 
whether profound powers of dissimulation, or innate selfishness of disposi- 
tion, were most conspicuous. And in the close of all, his conduct belied the 
assertions and disappointed the expectations of both ; for, when he fell from 
the throne, he neither exhibited the vigour which was anticipated by his 
admirers, nor the selfishness which was imputed to him by his enemies. 

In truth, however, he was consistent throughout ; and when his character 
comes to be surveyed in the historic mirror, the same features are everywhere 
conspicuous. His elevation, bis duration, and his fall are seen to have been all 
brought about by the same qualities. He rose to greatness, and was long 
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maintained in it because he was the man of the age ; but that age was neither 
an age of heroism nor of virtue, but of selfishness. 

The vicissitudes of his bfe had exceeded everything that romance had 
figured, or imagination could have conceived. The gallery of portraits in the 
sumptuous halls of the Palais Royal exhibited him with truth, successively 
a young prince basking in the sunshine of rank and opulence at Paris, a 
soldier combating under the tricolour flag at Valmy, a schoolmaster instruct- 
ing his humble scholars in Switzerland, a fugitive in misery in America, a 
sovereign on the throne of France. 

These extraordinary changes had made him as thoroughly acquainted with 
the ruling principles of human nature in all grades as the misfortunes of his 
own house, the recollection of his father guillotined had with the perils by 
which, in his exalted rank, he was environed. Essentially ruled hy the self- 
ish, he was incapable of feeling the generous emotions ; like all egotists, he 
was ungrateful. Thankfulness finds a place only in a warm heart. He was 
long deterred from accepting the crown by the prospects of the risk with 
which it would be attended to himself, but not for one moment by the reflec- 
tion that, in taking it, he was becoming a traitor to his sovereign, a renegade 
to his order, a recreant to his benefactor. His hypocrisy, to the last moment, 
to Charles X was equalled only by his stern and hard-hearted rigour to 
his famil}-, when he had an opportunity of making some return for their 
benefactions. 

His government was extremely expensive ; it at once added a third to 
the expenditure of Charles X, as the Long Parliament had done to that of 
Charles I; and it was mainly based on corruption. This, howevei’, is not 
to be imputed to^ him as a fault, further than as being a direct consequence 
of the way in which he obtained the throne. When the unbought loyalty of 
men ” has come to an end, government has no hold but of their selfish desires, 
and must rule by them ; and w'hen the cheap defence of nations ” has ter- 
minated, the costly empire of force must commence. As a set-off to these 
dark^ stains upon his moral character, there are many bright spots on his 
political one. He stood between Europe and the plague of revolution, and, 
by the temperance of his language and the wisdom of his measures at once 
conciliated the absolute contmental sovereigns, when they might have been 
expected to be hostile, and overawed the discontented in his own country 
when they were most threatening.^ ^ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE REPUBLIC OF 1848 


Perhaps there is no event in her history which has done more to 
lower France m the estimation of the world than the revolution of 
1848 The old monarchy had a glamour and brilliancy which gave it 
a high place in the world’s affairs as they stood then, but the evils 
and the injustice which it brought about furnished some excuses for 
the first Revolution, even in the eyes of those who most bitterly con- 
demned that event The first empire, though infinitely more disastrous 
to France than the Revolution, covered its sms in a blaze of military 
glory. The revolution of 1830 had its explanation, if not justification, 
in the mquietude and the reactionary character of Charles X and his 
surroundings The errors and calamities of 1870-71 were condoned by 
the courage, the endurance, and the elasticity of the French people 
But in 1848 France had enjoyed eighteen years of constitutional gov- 
ernment. It had maintained peace abroad and in good measure at 
home, and the country had advanced greatly in wealth and prosperity 
The king was humane, liberal, and well intentioned, and it seemed as if 
gradual reform might have remedied the moderate comparative dis- 
advantages from w^hich the country suffered But all this w'as over- 
turned at a blow, the country plunged into anarchy, civil war averted 
only by fierce bloodshed in Pans, and after a few years of hesitation 
and fear the nation was handed over to despotism almost as mean and 
contemptible as that of Louis XV. — Gamaliel Bralfokd ^ 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

It was the 24th of February; the hour was half past one. The king had 
gone, and the dynasty had now no representative. The count de Paris was 
a child, with no immediate right to the throne. The duke de Nemours, 
invested legally with the regency, had followed the king’s example and ab- 
dicated; the duchess of Orleans was not yet regent. The king, out of respect 
to legality, had not appointed her; and she had not been recognised by any 
public power. Some friends had gone with her to the chamber of .deputies 
in the hope of renewing in her favour the election of 1830. To support this 
monarchy with no constitutional title, there was neither army, m i nistry, 
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nor ministers. TMers felt himself left behind, and abandoned the struggle. 
Odilon Barrot alone, an obstinate minister with only imdefined and tem- 
porary powers, had made hims elf minister of the interior But such was 
the effect of the Revolution that in the midst of aU the news he knew nothing; 
in the very centre of action, he was quite devoid of power. Influence, au- 
thority, power were elsewhere — in the open street, at the discretion of the 
first comer. 

Moreover, Armand Marrast, thanks to his tact and quick decision, had 
managed for some weeks both the intrigue and the intriguers. He Imew, 
as a true disciple of Aristophanes, that the people love to be flattered and 
led; that they vote and applaud, but must have matters decided for them. 
In a secret council, which was held a few days before the Revolution, Marie 
had suggested the advisability of naming a provisional government. This 
advice, when adopted, became the signal for order. Le National hastened 
to name those who should compose the government: Dupont (de I’Eure), 
Francois Arago, Marie, Garnier-Pag^s, Ledru-RoUin, Odilon Barrot, and 
Marrast; a compromise list, doubtless, since Armand Marrast figured by 
the side of Ledru-RoHm and the latter with Odilon Barrot. But it was a 
list with a double tendency, favouring both the republic and the regency. 

Emmanuel Arago, who brought the corrected list to Le National, arrived 
at the Palais Bourbon and went in at the same time as the duchess of Orleans. 
This latter placed herself in the semicircle at the foot of the tribune, having 
beside her the duke de Nemours and her two sons, the count de Paris and the 
duke de Chartres. Dupin spoke, interrupted by acclamations from the 
national guard, the army, and the people who had thronged round the duchess 
as she passed from the Tuileries to the Palais Bourbon and in the palace 
itself. He demanded a formal act of procuration. Cheers burst out again, 
while on the other hand they cried, “A provisional government!” 

Lamartine demanded that the sitting be suspended “ out of respect to 
the national representation and the duchess of Orleans.” “It was almost 
the same thing,” says Dupin, “as proposmg to put the yoimg king and his 
mother out of the hall as intruders who had no right to be present at the 
sitting. But this same sitting, because the king was present, was in reality 
a royal one.” Sauzet suspended the sitting, but the duchess did not leave 
the hall. _ She only went to the higher seats in the amphitheatre. An outburst 
of enthusiasm m the chamber, the presence of the duchess, the concurrence 
of several resolute men might have determined for a regency. Like those of 
1830, the barricades of 1848 might have served to support a throne. The 
men of Le National felt the pern. La Rochejaquelein demanded an appeal 
to the people: “You count for nothing here; you are no longer in power,” 
he said to the deputies; “the chamber of deputies as a chamber no longer 
exists. I say, gentlemen, that the nation should be convoked, and then 

Here the nation indeed interrupted by an irruption of the crowd, which 
now for the first time came pourmg in, uttering cries of “Dethronement! 
Dethronement’ ” The cause of the regency was lost. Crowd followed crowd, 
orator followed orator. Cr4mieux, Lamartine, Ledru-RoUm contested the 
tribune with invaders from the people. “No more Bourbons! Down with 
traitors’” they cried. 

Lamartine succeeded Ledru-Rollin in the tribune. Even before he began 
to speak Aey cheered and applauded him, as if to win him over forever to 
the republic. In 1842 he had defended the regency of the duchess of Orleans, 
but he dismissed this inopportune recollection. He let fall, however, a sym- 
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pathetic phrase about “this august princess and her innocent son.” Then 
fearing, from the murmurs which arose, that he would be taken for a partisan 
of the monarchy, he hastened to_ demand a provisional government. He 
rnade no distmction between “ national representation and representation by 
citizens from the people, but accepted the competency of this multitude and 
drew up the programme of a government which would first restore public 
peace and then convoke all the citizens in popular assemblies. At these 
words, and as if touched by one common impulse, new combatants invaded 
the as^mbly— men from the chateau d’Eau, pillagers and devastators of the 
Tuileries, who came to soil with their presence the palace of national repre- 
sentation as they had soiled the royal abode, s 
The d 3 mastic deputies slipped out. Sauzet put 
on his hat, rang his bell, and ordered silence; not ^ 

obtaining it, he declared the sitting closed and .if jS 

quitted the chair. It was at this juncture that the •. ||||^^p||||^^^V 
duchess of Orleans escaped with her I 

Dupont de_rEure, venerated Nestor l 

of the republican party, consented to - 
preside over this horde of excited con- ' 
stituents. But what human voice had ' ~ 
power to dominate the tumult’ Bas- I 
tide thought of writing on an immense 

nimes of those who shoul^ h m ^ 

lie said; “n^ o'TO name^is 

repeated cries of No more Lamartine demanding a Provisionad Gotebnment 
Bourbons’ We want a re- 


public!” arose, Dupont de I’Eure succeeded in readmg out the names of 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Arago, Dupont de I’Eure, and Marie, which were 
accepted unanimously. A voice cried: “The members of the provisional gov- 
ernment must shout ‘ V^ve la R&piMiqm’ before bemg named and accepted.” 
But Bocage, the democratic actor, cried, “ To the H6tel-de-ViUe with Lamartine 
at our head!” and Lamartme, accompanied by Bocage and a large number 
of citizens, left the hall. 


While this_ tumultuous proclamation was being made in the chamber of 
deputies, Louis Blanc in the office of La Riforme was holdmg a 'meeting of 
the editors of the journal and some political friends. He also was drawing 
up a list for a provisional government. 

However, the provisional government wandered about the nation’s palace 
without findii^ any spot where they could deliberate in peace, or whrare they 
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would be free from the importunate sovereignty of the people.^ They shut 
themselves up in a room, but petitioners hunted them out; they hid in another, 
certain delegates mtervened with authority, "with much trouble they found 
refuge in a third. Ijamartine tlrew up the first proclamation to the French 
nation; then the members of the government disposed of the ministerial 
oflBces Dupont de I’Eui’e, on account of his age, was exempted, but was 
given the title of president of council. Lamartine became foreign minister; 
Arago, head of the admiralty; Cr^mieux, solicitor-general; Mane, minister 
of public works; Ledru-Rollin, minister of the interior (home secretary). 
Garnier-PagSs was confirmed in his office of mayor of Paris. 

Towards half past eight Louis Blanc, Marrast, and Flocon were intro- 
duced into the deliberatmg assembly. Louis Blanc imperiously demanded 
the inscription of his name and those of Marrast and Flocon on the list of 
members of the provisional government. He was offered the post of secre- 
tary. He refused at first; then, seeing himself abandoned by Marrast and 
Flocon, he retracted his refusal. 

Thus the government was finally completed. Every shade of republi- 
canism was represented: moderate opinions, by Dupont de I’Eure, Arago, 
and Marie; adaptability, by Gamier-Pag^s and Cremieux; socialism, by 
Louis Blanc; communism, by Albert; recollections of the convention, by 
Ledru-Rollin and Flocon; republican bourgeoisie, by Armand Marrast. 
Lamartine, who by his past, his name, and his aristocratic connections was 
looked on with the least favour by the public, personified in himself the 
diverse characters of his colleagues. He was not exactly the adversary nor 
the ally of any of them, but was dominated by a superior impartiality. But 
this same impartiality which constituted his strength was also a source of 
weakness Sometimes he resisted, sometimes he yielded — less from force of 
conviction than from a spirit of tolerance, and in order to evade immediate 
embarrassment or peril. Among the members there was one whose ideas 
and sentiments were totally opposed to these — ^Louis Blanc According to 
him the Revolution ought to call itself the republic, and the republic ought to 
realise high ideals. He would allow no temporising, no concession. We 
have seen hun exact the inscription of his name on the government list: we 
shall see him in the council oppose himself to all, supported in his isolation 
by the intervention of the masses, and succeed in dictatmg measures most 
fatal to the republic. 

In short, from the first hour, such was the critical situation of the pro- 
visional government, which owed its origm to popular sovereignty, that it 
was constantly in dispute with that sovereignty. The crowd had encroached 
upon royalty; it now began to complain that the provisional government 
encroached upon its domain. First it had applauded; then it asked arro- 
gantly by what nglit they had seized the power. 

“By what right?” cried Lamartine, who faced the danger; “by the right 
of ffie blood which flows, of the fire which devours your buildings, of the 
nation without leaders, of the people without a guide or orders, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, wthout bread. By right of our most devoted and cour- 
ageous citizens. Since I must say it, in right of those who were the first 
to yield their souls to suspicion, their blood to the scaffold, their heads to 
the vengeance of peoples or kings to save the nation.” The provisional gov- 
ernment. after it had acquired power, paid for it at the price of complamt, 
opposition, and hostility from the crowd. In the narrow place where they 
deliberated their electors besieged them, kept them prisoners. None of their 
decrees reached their destination without having passed through, the hands 
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of strict censors who took note of their contents and their destina'tion. It 
was the punishment of those who all their lives had invoked the sovereignty 
of the people, to be suddenly left face to face with them, with no alternative 
save to bow before their decrees or perish under their blows.<^ 

THE FIRST PROBLEMS OP THE PROVISIONAL GO'lTBRNaiENT 

The first care which devolved upon the provisional government was to 
make head against the violence of its own supporters. During the three 
days that Paris had been in a state of insurrection, no work had been any- 
where done; and as the great bulk of the labourmg classes were alike destitute 
of capital or credit, they already began to feel the pangs of hunger on the 
morning of the 25th, when the provisional government, having surmounted 
the storms of the night, was beginning to discharge its functions. An enor- 
mous crowd, amounting to above one himdred thousand persons, filled the 
place de Gr^ve and surrounded the H6tel-de-Viile on every side, as well as 
every passage, stair, and apartment in that spacious edifice itself. So dense 
was the throng, so severe the pressure, that the members of the government 
itself could scarcely breathe where they sat; and if they attempted to go out 
to address the people outside, or for any other cause, it was only by the most 
violent exertion of personal strength that their purpose could be effected. 

Decrees to satisfy the mob were drawn up every quarter of an hour, and, 
when signed, were passed oyer the heads of the throng into an adjoining 
apartment, where they were instantly thrown off by the printers of Le Mom- 
teur, and thence placarded in Paris, and sent by the telegraph over all France. 
Under these influences were brought forth the first acts of the provisional 
government, some of which were singularly triflmg, but very descriptive of 
the pressure under which they had been drawn up. One issued on the 25th 
of February changed the placing of the colours on the tricolour flag, puttmg 
the blue where the red had been; a second abolished the expressions Monsieur 
and Madame, substituting for them the words Citoyen and Citoyenne; a third 
liberated all functionaries from their oaths of allegiance; a fourth directed 
the words Liberty, £lgaht6, Fratermti to be inscribed on all devices and on all 
the walls of Paris, and changed the names of the streets and squares into 
others of a revolutionary soimd and meaning. This was followed on the 27th 
by others of a more alarming import, or deeper signification. One ordered 
everyone to wear a red rosette in his button-hole; another directed trees of 
liberty to be planted in all the public squares, and reopened the clubs; a 
third changed the names of the colleges of Paris, and of the titles of general 
officers; and a fourth abolished all titles of nobility, forbiddmg anyone to 
assume them. 

But the provisional government soon found that it was not by such decrees 
that the passions of the people were to be satiated, or their hunger appeased. 
Already, on the morning of the 25th, before they had had time to do any- 
thing, the well-known features of popular insurrection had displayed them- 
selves. The Tuileries and the Palais Royal had been abandoned to the 
populace the evening before, as in truth, after the king had abdicated, there 
was no longer any government to withstand their excesses. These august 
palaces were sacked from top to bottom, their splendid furniture was burned 
or thrown out of the windows, the cellars were emptied of all the wines which 
they contained. The presence of the national guard and troops of the line, 
who were still under arms, prevented these excesses going further in the 
metropolis; but that only caused the storm to burst with the more fury on the 
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comparatively unprotected buildings in the country around it. Over a 
circle formed by a radius of thirty Teagues round Paris, all the railway sta- 
tionp were sacked and burned; the bridges were in great part broken down, 
or set on fire; even the rails in many places were torn up and scattered about 
T^e beautiful chateau of Neuilly near Paris, the favourite abode of the late 
king, was plundered and half-burned Versailles was threatened with a 
similar fate, which was only averted by the firm attitude of the national 
guard, which turned out for the protection of that palace, no longer of kmgs 
but of the fine arts. But the magnificent chateau of Rothschild near Su- 

resnes was sacked and burned by 
a mob from Melun, at the very 
time when that banker was put- 
ting at the disposal of the pro- 
visional government fifty thou- 
sand francs, to assuage the 
sufferings of the wounded in tJie 
engagements. 

Imagination may figure, but 
no words can convey, an adequate 
idea of the tremendous pressure 
exercised on the provisional gov- 
ernment during the first days 
succeeding their installation. But 
of all the pressing cases, by far 
the most urgent was to pacify 
and feed the enormous multitude 
of destitute workmen whom the 
Revolution had thrown out of 
emplo3T:nent, and who crowded 
into the place de GrSve, threat- 
enmg the govenmient with de- 
struction if they did not instantly 
give them bread and work. They 
inimdated the salU du gouveme- 
7 nent, and extorted from the over- 
whelmed members a decree “ guar- 
anteeing employment to all, and 
bestowmg on the combatants on 
the barricades the million of 
f ,, • 1- X » r™ , „ . , francs saved by the termination 

01 tne civu list. Though this decree was a vast concession to the working 

classes, and mdicated not obscilrely the commencement of that socialist pres- 
sure on the government which was ere long felt so severely, yet it was far 
irom meeting the wishes of the angry and famishing crowd who filled the 
place de Greve and all the adjoinmg streets ® 

Hardly l^d they published the proclamation on the labour question, when 
a great uprismg broke forth on the square of the H 6 tel-de-ViUe. New 
ban^ forth firmg off their muskets and crymg, “The red flag' the red 
Hag! _ _ They penetrated mto the h 6 tel, a red banner at their head. It was 
a decisive moment. It was important to know whether the flag of the Revo- 
lution and of modern France were to disappear before a factional standard; 

H ah tradition were broken, and society plunged into an unknown abyss. 
Lamartme forced his way to the grand staircase, from the top of which, 
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after the most heroic efforts, he made himself heard by the crowd; He en- 
deavoured to calm this seething multitude by appealing to the sentiments 
of harmony and humanity which they had shown in the victory of the previous 
evening, he implored the people not to impose on his government a standard 
of civil war, not to force it to change the flag of the nation and the name of 
France: “The government,” cried he, “will die rather than dishonour itself 
by obeying you — I will resist unto the end this flag of blood. The red flag 
has made but the tour of the Champ de Mars, bedraggled with the blood of 
the people in ’91 ; the tricoloured flag had made the tour of the world, with 
the name, the glory, and the liberty of the country.” These men, passionate* 
but easily influenced, broke forth into cheers. Lamartine had conquered 
them. They tore down their red flag. 

The hi^h stature, the noble and handsome face of Lamartine, his fine 
gestures, his grave and sonorous voice, his serene attitude during the most 
violent demonstrations of the unruly populace, had, as much as his eloqupnt 
words, seized the imagination and touched the heart of his stormy audience. 
These scenes, which occurred many times, made of Lamartine, for several weeks, 
one of the most original and most majestic figures in the history of France. 
He resembled perhaps more the ancient orators than those of the Revolution./ 

THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS AND OTHER EXPEDIENTS 

But although the danger of a bloody republic was got over at the moment, 
yet it was evident to all that some lasting measures were indispensable in 
order to provide security for the government, and the emplojanent of the 
idle and violent persons who were assembled m the streets. The municipal 
guard had been disbanded, and the whole military had been sent out of the 
city by the provisional government, m order to appease the people and avoid 
the risk of collisions, which might be highly dangerous Thus the govern- 
ment was entirelj^ at the mercy of the mob, and the only protection they could 
invoke consisted in two battalions formed of volunteers, who had placed their 
bayonets at the disposal of the authorities. 

They decreed the formation, accordingly, of a new urban corps called the 
garde mobile, to be composed of those who had been most determmed on 
the barricades; and the plan would, it was hoped, enrol on the side of the 
government the most formidable of those who had recently been leagued 
together for its overthrow. It perfectly succeeded. High pay — double 
that of the troops of the Ime — soon attracted into the ranks the most ardent 
of those who had been engaged in the late disturbances, and the garde mobile, 
which soon consisted of twenty-four battahons, and mustered fourteen thou- 
sand bayonets, rendered essential service to the cause of order in the subset 
quent convulsions. 

Several other measures, less creditable to the authorities but not less 
descriptive of the pressure imder which they laboured, emanated at the same 
time from the busy legislative mill in the H6tel-de-Ville. Acts of accusa- 
tion were launched forth against DuchS,tel, Salvandy, Montebello, and all the 
members of the late ministry, March 1st; but this was a mere feigned conces- 
sion to the passions of the people; the provisional government, to its honour 
be it spoken, had no intention of proceeding seriously agamst theih. Grar 
tuitous tickets to the opera were largely distributed among the people; but, 
as well observed, it was poor consolation for a man who had got no dinner 
to be presented with an opera ticket. The licentious mob who had plundered 
and kept possession of the Tuileries were at length got out March 6th, but 
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only by a great display of military force, and on the express condition that 
they were to be taken to the H6tel-de-Ville, thanked for their patriotic con- 
duct, and presented with certificates of good behaviour 

A fresh element of discord soon arose from the liberation of Blanqui, 
Barbis, Bernard, Huber, and all the political prisoners in_ Paris, whom long 
con&ement had roused to perfect frenzy against authority of every kmd. 
Their first measure was to reopen all the clubs, which soon resounded with 
declamations as \’iolent as any which had ushered in the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror. A hundred of them were opened in a few days, chiefly in the worst 
parts of Paris, and every night crowded by furious multitudes. _ The gov- 
ernment, in compliance with their demands, authorised the planting of trees 
of liberty, in imitation of the orgies of the first revolution. 

But the provisional government had soon more serious cares to occupy 
them. Distrust and distress, the inevitable attendants on successful revo- 
lution, ere long appeared in their most appalling form. The government, 
having guaranteed emplo3mient and sufficient wages to every citizen, soon 
found themselves embarrassed to the very last degree by the multitudes 
every day thrown upon them. Credit was at a stand, the manufactories 
and workshops were closed, and the thousands who earned their bread in 
them were thrown destitute upon the streets. So violent was the panic, so 
strong the desire to realise, that the five-per-cents fell in the beginning of 
March to forty-five! 

“Nothing,” says Lord Normanby,? “surprised me more, in the wonderful 
changes of the last few days, than the utter destruction of all conventional 
value attached to articles of limiry or display. Pictures, statues, plate, 
jewels, shawls, furs, laces, all one is accustomed to consider property, became 
as useless lumber. Ladies, anxious to realise a small sum in order to seek 
safety in flight, have in vain endeavoured to raise a pittance upon the most 
costly jewels. What signified that they were ‘rich and rare,’ when no one 
could or would buy them’ ” It was melancholy to see the most civilised cap- 
ital in the world suddenly reduced to the primitive condition of barter. 

In these circumstances it was vain_ to think of the ordinary chamiftls of 
employment being reopened, and nothing remained but for the government 
to take upon themselves, in the meantime at least, the employment of the 
people. For this purpose, on the 27th and 28th of February, decrees were 
passed appointing great workshops called atehers nationaux, where all the 
unemployed might be set to work. As the idle were the very men who had 
made the Revolution, it was indispensable to keep them in good humour, and 
for this purpose the wages given were two francs a day. This was more than 
the average rate even in prosperous periods, and it had the effect of bringing 
a host of needy and clamorous claimants, not only from Paris but all the towns 
m the neighbourhood. The numbers in the first week were only five thousand, 
but they soon increased in a fearful progression; from the 1st to the 15th of 
April they swelled to 36,250, and at length reached the enormous number of 
117,000' The daily cost of their maintenance exceeded two hunted thou- 
sand francs. This enormous expenditure was necessary, for the universal 
prostration of credit, hoarding of specie, and disappearance of capital ren- 
(tered it impossible to get quit of workmen once enrolled in the brigades of 
the unemployed; the government were obliged to add much from the secret- 
sennce money to support them, in addition to the vast s ums publicly applied 
to their relief; and, in truth, they were kept up as well from the desire always 
• to have a huge army of dependants ready to support the revolutionary gov- 
ernment as from the necessities of their situation. 
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In these huge workshops were collected a crowd of workmen, all of different 
trades; and they were all set to the same emplo 3 nnent, which was generally 
that of removing nuisances, levelling barricades, or taking away dunghiUs. 
Even these humble emplojmients were soon done: nothing remamed for the 
enormous multitude to do, for as to making articles of luxury, or even con- 
venience, for the public, that was out of the question at a time when no one 
was purchasing more than the absolute necessaries of life. Thus the ateliers 
nctiionaux soon turned into vast pay-shops, where idle crowds hung about all 
day, receiving two francs a day for domg nothing. In the latter period of 
their existence there were not two thousand actually at work out of 110,000 
on the public rolls. There was no one concerned in the administration who 
was to blame for this state of things. It was unavoidable in the circum- 
stances, just as was the employing of two hundred thousand starving labourers 
on the public roads in Ireland, at the same time. 

When the increasing necessities of the numerous classes whom the Revo- 
lution had deprived of bread forced the subject of their maintenance on an 
imwillmg government, the cry was for the appointment of a minister 'pour 
V organisation de travail; and the public voice, expressed on an hundred 
banners reared aloft in the place de GrSve, designated Louis Blanc, whose 
socialist' principles had long been known, for the high office. To avoid the 
danger, and yet escape the obloquy of openly resistmg a demand so supported, 
they fell upon the device of appointing Louis Blanc president of a commission 
appointed to sit at the Luxembourg and inquire into the condition of the 
working classes and the means of relieving their distresses. They associated 
with Louis Blanc in this commission the acknowledged chiefs of all the sects 
of socialists and communists. The ateliers nationaux, however, were not put 
under their direction. They remained under the orders of Marie, the minister 
of commerce; and in consequence of this not being generally adverted to, 
and the Luxembourg being regarded as the centre of the communist action 
and the source of communist measures, much unjust obloquy has been brought 
upon Louis Blanc and his socialist supporters. 

Three circumstances distinguished this revolution from both of those 
which had preceded it. The first is the entire absence of all religious jeal- 
ousy or rancour by which it was distinguished. No one needs be told that 
the very reverse was the case in the first revolution. The same was the case, 
though in a lesser degree, in the revolution of 1830. Hatred of the Jesuits, 
and jealousy of the influence they were supposed to be acquiring in the gov- 
ernment and the educational establishments of the country, were the chief 
causes of the overthrow of Charles X, But on this occasion, this, the most 
deadly poison that can be mixed up with the revolutionary passions, was 
entirely wanting. The old animosity of the revolutionists against the clergy 
seemed to have disappeared. The Revolution was ardently supported by the 
clergy, in the first instance at least, especially in the rural districts. The priests 
blessed the trees of liberty which were planted in the villages and squares; 
fervent prayers were offered up for the republic from the altars; the priests, 
surrounded by their flocks, marched to the polling-places for the elections 
for the assembly when they came on. This change is very remarkable, and 
su^ests much matter for reflection; but it is easily explained when we rec- 
ollect that the Church had lost all its property during the first revolution, 
and ceased to be either an object of envy from its wealth, or of jealousy 
from its power. Thrown upon their flocks for support, smce the miserable 
pittance of forty pounds a year allowed by the government barely sufficed 
for existence, the clergy had identified themselves with their interests and 
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shared their desires. The government of Louis Philippe had been so hostile 
to religion that they in secret rejoiced at its overthrow. 

The second circumstance which distinguished this revolution was the 
sedulous attention now paid to the demands and interests of labour. It was 
the interests of capital and the bourgeoisie which were chiefly, h not exclu- 
sively, considered in the revolution of 1830. Robespierre and Saint-Just had 
professed, and probably felt, a warm interest in the concerns of the wprkmg 
classes; but they could see no other way of serving them but by cutting off 
the heads of all above them. The lapse of thirty-three years’ peace smce 
1815, and the vast mcrease of industry which had in consequence taken 
place, had now, however, given a more practical direction to men’s thoughts 
They no longer thought that they were to be benefited by placing the heads 
of the rich under the guillotine; they adopted a plan, in appearance at least, 
more likely to be attended with the desired effect, and that was to put their 
own hands into their pockets. Encouraged by the conferences at the Lux- 
embourg and the socialist declamations of Louis Blanc, as well as the decrees 
of the government, which guaranteed employment and full wages to all the 
working classes, they all united now in demanding from their employers at 
once an increase of wages and a diminution in the hours of labour! By a 
decree of the government, the hours of labour of all sorts in Paris were fixed 
at ten hours a day, though m the provinces they were left at twelve hours. 
These demands, too, were made at a time when, m consequence of the pmic 
consequent on the Revolution, and the universal hoarding of the precious 
metals which had ensued, the price of every species of industrial produce, so 
far from rising, was rapidly falling, and sale of everything, except the mere 
necessaries of life, had become impossible! The consequence, as might have 
been anticipated, was that mostly all the master-manufacturers closed their 
workshops; and in the first two weeks of March, above an hundred thousand 
were out of employment in Pans alone, and thirty or forty thousand m 
Rouen, Lyons, and Bordeaux! 

A third effect which ensued from the peculiar cloaracter of this revolution, 
as the revolt of labour against capital, was the strongest aversion on the part 
of all its promoters to the principles of free trade, and a decided adherence 
to that of protection. 

But all other consequences of the Revolution fade into insignificance 
compared with the commercial and monetary crisis which resulted from its 
success, and, in its ultimate results, was attended with the most important 
effects upon the fortunes of the republic. The panic soon spread from the 
towns to the country; the peasants, fearful of bemg plundered, either by 
robbery or the emission of assignats, hastened to hide their little stores of 
money; specie disappeared from the circulation. 

THE EEPXJBLIC ESTABLISHED 

The time was now approaching when something definite required to be 
adopted by the provisional government in regard to the future constitution 
of the republic. With this view the government felt that it was necessary 
to convoke a national assembly; but before that could be done, the basis 
required to be fixed on which the election of its members should proceed. 
In these moments of republican fervour, there could be no doubt of the prin- 
ciple which required to be adopted. The convention of 1793 presented the 
model ready made to their hands. The precedent of that year accordingly 
was followed, with a trifling alteration, merely in form, which subsequent 
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experience had proved to be necessary. The number of the assembly was 
fixed at nine himdred, including the representatives of Algeria and the other 
colonies, and it was declared that the members should be distributed in exact 
proportion to the population. The whole was to form one assembly, chosen 
by universal suffrage. Every person was to be admitted to vote who had 
attained the age of twenty-one, who had resided six months in a commune, 
and had not been judicially deprived of his suffrage. Any Frenchman of 
the age of twenty-five, not judicially deprived of his rights, was declared 
eligible as a representative. The votmg was to be secret, by signing lists; 
and no one could be elected unless he had at least two thousand votes. Tlie 
deputies were to receive twenty-five francs a day for their expenses during 
the sitting of the assembly. This was soon followed by another decree, 
which ordered all prisoners for civil or commercial debts to be immediately 
set at liberty. 

The provisional government, at the head of which was Lamartine, were 
at the same time labouring courageously and energetically to coerce the vio- 
lent party, and direct the Revolution into comparatively safe and pacific 
channels. The first act which evinced the objects of this section of the gov- 
ernment, and obtained the concurrence of the whole, was a most important 
and noble one — the abolition of the punishment of deatli in purely political 
eases. This great victory of humanity and justice over the strongest pas- 
sions of excited and revengeful man was achieved by the provisional gov- 
ernment in the very first moments of their installation in power, and when 
surrounded by a violent mob loudly clamouring for the drapeau rouge and 
the commencement of foreign war and the reign of blood. Whatever may 
be said of the tricolour flag making the tour of the globe, there can be no 
doubt that this great and just innovation wiU do so. To regard internal 
enemies, provided they engage only in open and legitimate warfare, in the 
same manner as external foes, to ^y them in battle, but give quarter and 
treat them as prisoners of war after the conflict is over, is the first great step 
in lessening the horrors of civil conflict. On the contrary, the full merit of 
their noble and courageous conduct will not be appreciated unless it is recol- 
lected that, without guards or protection of any sort, they were, at the very 
time they passed this decree, exposed to the hostility of a bloodthirsty fac- 
tion, loudly clamouring for the restoration of the guillotine, a second reign 
of terror, and a forcible propagandism to spread revolution through foreign 
nations. 

Though the republic, generally speaking, was received in silent submis- 
sion in the provinces when the telegraph announced its establishment in Pans, 
yet, in those places where the democratic spirit was peculiarly strong, it was 
not inaugurated without very serious disorders. At Lyons it was proclaimed 
at eight at night, on the 25th of February, 1848, by torchlight; and before 
midnight, the incendiary torch had been applied to the religious and chari- 
table establishments of the Croix Rouge, Fourvi5re, and the faubourg du Paix. 

Delivered over to the rule of a tumultuous mob, the condition of Lyons 
for several months was miserable in the extreme; and though perfectly aware 
of these disorders, the government did not venture to attempt their suppres- 
sion. In the midst of this universal excitement and fever, a very serious 
run took place on the savings banks, and these establishments soon foimd 
that they were unable to pay the deposits in specie. 

When such elements of discord existed, not only in the state but m the 
provisional government itself, it was only a question of time when an open 
rupture was to take place between them. It was brought on, however. 
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somewhat sooner than had been expected, by an ordinance of Ledru-Rollin, 
published on the 14th of March, ordering the_ dissolution of the flank com- 
panies, or compagnies d’Shte as they were cafled, of the national guard, and 
the dispersion of their members, without distinction or equipment, among 
the ordinary companies of the legion. The object of this was to destroy 
the exclusive aspect and moral influence of these companies, which, being 
composed of the richer class of citizen, formed the nucleus of a body which 
naturally inclined to consen’'ative principles, and might impede the designs 
of the extreme revolutionary party. To “democratise,” as it was called, 
the whole body, the decree ordered these companies to be dispersed among 
the others, and the whole to vote together for the election of the oflScers, 
which was to take place in a few days.® 

On the 16th of March, these 4lite companies of the old national guard 
made a demonstration in a body twenty-five thousand strong at the H6tel- 
de-Ville in order to test the strength of the forces at the disposal of the peo- 
ple. In revenge, on the following day, the workmen’s corporations, the 
delegates to the Luxembourg, and the national workshops, excited by leaders 
who wished to drive them to extremes, organised a counter-demonstration 
in favour of the proletariat. The provisional government, whose members 
clung together in spite of internal rivalries, was obliged every day to_ deliver 
speeches and proclamations which gave Lamartine an ever-increasing but 
ephemeral popularity. In order not to leave the capital undefended in the 
hands of the factionists, the provisional government ordered back to Paris 
some battalions of the army which had left humiliated on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary. 

After a new socialistic demonstration which repulsed the national guard 
and a feast of fraternity on the 21st of April which reconciled no one, the 
electoral colleges met on Sunday, the 23rd of April. The elections were 
held, for the first time, by universal suffrage. This meant passing from 
222,000 electors to 9,000,000 — a sudden upheaval of political life which had 
not been expected and which would inevitably cause disaster. 

The election of Lamartine in ten departments characterised this moment 
of the Revolution. The 4th of May the constituent assembly met and sol- 
emnly proclaimed the republic; and, despite the remembrance of the feeble- 
ness of the Directory, it imprudently placed the agreement in the hands of 
an executive commission composed of five members: Arago, Gamier-Pages, 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-RoUin. 

. It seemed that nothing was left but to frame a constitution Unfortu- 
nately, every day the Revolution was interpreted in a different way Some 
held l^t it was exclusively political and tried to restrict it to a few modifica- 
tions in the form of government, while others wanted it to be social and aimed 
at transforming society. Many even spoke of returning to the monarchy, 
and some dreamed of entirely demolishing all public authority 

They began by an attack on the national assembly. The 15th of May, 
under the pretext of carrying to the deputies a petition in favour of Poland, 
a movement was made against the chamber.*' 

THE INSURRECTION OF MAY 15TH, 1848 

The petitioners assembled at the place de la Bastille, and began their 
inarch about 11 o’clock. Their attitude was not hostile; but, on the boule- 
vard du Temple, Blanqui and his club awaited their coming, quickly placed 
themselves at the head of the column, and moved forward with the greatest 
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rapidity. The assembly came forth on the place de la Madeleine much earlier 
than they were expected The national guard, weary of being summoned 
so often in vain, had not responded in a large number to the call upon them; 
in spite of this they would have been able to avert the danger had they con- 
centrated. Instead of taking this necessary measure at once, General Cour- 
tais had the unfortunate idea of overtaking this mass of people — ^he imagined 
he could stop them by kind words. In the first lines were the most violent 
characters; amongst them were some armed men. These paid no attention 
to Courtais, but passed on; the rest followed. The crowd bordered the place 
de la Concorde and advanced toward the bridge. In a short time it hurled 
itself agamst the gratings of the assembly. 

Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin attempted to harangue the multitude from 
the top of the stairs where the assembly, some days before, had come to mix 
its republican acclamations with those of the people of Paris The eloquence 
of the poet and of the tribune did not have the same ascendency at this 
moinent as at the H6tel-de-Ville. The multitude continued to shake the 
gratings and cry, “Down with the bayonets'” Courtais gave the co mma nd 
to a thousand of the national guard and the garde mobile to sheathe their 
bayonets; then he had a grating opened to admit twenty delegates: a much 
larger number followed Blanqui. The crowd went round the palace to the 
place de Bourgogne; there they joined the club de Barbas, not to invade 
but to observe. When they were sure that Blanqui had entered they wished 
also to enter; there took place, on the place de Bourgogne, a meUe, a terrible 
stampede. T?he gratings on that side were forced: die multitude poured 
into the assembly room; others entered directly by forcing the doors At 
the moment of the invasion the assembly were discussing Poland and Italy. 

In the midst of the tumult which followed, Louis Blanc, with the permis- 
sion of the president, began to speak; he demanded silence in order that the 
petition in favour of Poland might be read, and the right of [petition sanc- 
tioned. In spite of the protestations of a-number of representatives, RaspaU, 
who was not a member of the assembly, mounted the tribune and read the 
petition. The president, Buchez, asked the crowd to leave and allow the 
assembly to deliberate. Barbas, seeing Blanqui at the foot of the tribune, 
hastened to make the first move, and pressed the assembly to carry out the 
wishes of the people for Poland. “Citizens,” cried he, “you have done well 
to come and exercise your right to petition, and the duty of the assembly 
is to execute what you demand, which is the wish of France; but in order 
that she should not appear violent it is necessary that you retire.” 

Cries of “ No ! No ! ” were heard, and Blanqui on the other hand demanded 
of the assembly a decree that France should not put her sword in the scab- 
bard until Poland had attained her independence. He added that the people 
came also to demand justice for the massacres of Rouen and claim from the 
assembly that it should see that they had work and bread. Contradictory 
cues broke forth: “Poland! we are interested only in Poland!” and “The 
minister of work, immediately!” 

The struggle was, in fact, between those Who wished to continue the in- 
vasion of the assembly and those who wished it to cease Raspail, who 
found himself carried there without intending it, jomed Ledru-Rollin and 
Barbas in trymg to clear the assembly room; Huber himself, the promoter 
of the manifestation, tried to induce the people to retire before the assembly, 
whose representatives had held their posts with dignity in the midst of 
this chaos. The party of Blanqui resisted, the struggle became intense in this 
close atmosphere — when, from outside, was heard the sound of dr ums . 

H. -W.— TOI.. XUI. K 
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Gamier-Pagfes had sent, in the name of the executive cominission, the 
order to beat to arms all the legions. At the news of what had happened 
the national guard gathered in great ^throngs. The crowd, on the contrary, 
aroimd the Palais Bourbon, on the bndgg, at the place de la Concorde, began 
to thin. All those who had come with no evil intention became disquieted, 
grieved; and one by one they went away. In the interior of the hall, among 
fibe invaders, many were e.xhausted, some even fainted. Baih^s’ head was 
turned. He, who had no intention but to defend the assembly against 
Blanqui, declared that it was necessary that they should vote, at that sitting, 
the sending of an army to Poland, a tax of a thousand millions on the rich, 
and that they should forbid the call to arms; if not, the representatives 
would be declared traitors to the country! He and those around him were 
delirious. The clamours redoubled at the same time for Poland and for the 
organisation of work. “We wish Louis Blanc,” cried someone, and Louis 
Blanc was brought forward, against his will, in triumph; harassed, almost 
fainting, he protested in vain and felt that he was lost. The fury increased 
in a measure at the sound of the drums. Armed men with sinister faces 
surroimded and threatened the president Bucnez, who had remained im- 
movable on his seat, and the vice-president Corbon, who had come to join 
Buchez at his perilous post. The president was called on to give the order 
to stop the call to arms. He resisted. The commands became frantic. An 
officer of the national guard came to the president to tell him that the legions 
would be ready to act within a quarter of an hour. 

The order to the mayors to cease the call to arms could no longer have 
any result. The refusal to give this order would inevitably have led to a 
catastrophe. Men of unquestioned courage amongst the representatives 
counselled the president to gain a quarter of an hour at any price and to accede 
to the wishes of the people. He signed the orders This action without 
doubt prevented violent acts, but did not quiet the tumult, as the invaders 
seemed to be possessed by an uncontrollable fury. Amidst the stamping 
and howling of the crowd, Huber suddenly moimted the tribime and declared 
the national assembly dissolved. A group of the most frantic hurled them- 
selves on the desk and threw the president from his seat. The president and the 
vice-president at last went forth accompanied by most of the representatives. 

The invaders, remaining masters of the hall, commenced to argue on 
the candidates for a new provisional government, when the drums began 
echoing in the interior of the palace. “The garde mobile!” they cried; a 
panic seized the invaders and they fled in disorder from the hall, crying, 
“To the H6tel-de-Ville!” This political orgy had lasted nearly four hours. 
A little after four o’clock, the garde mobile and the national guard entered 
and finished clearing the hall / 

Ihe assembly came back and reopened the sitting. Lamartine and Ledru- 
RoUin, at the head of the representatives and of the national guard, marched 
to the Hhtel-de-ViUe, where Marrast, the mayor of Paris, had seized a new 
provisional government which had attempted to mstall itself there; the 
agitators were sent to Vmcennes. This riot, a sad and senseless parody of 
the too famous da^ys of the first revolution, had the result of puttmg the 
assembly in a position of defiance against the Parisian populace. It was 
decided to dissolve the national workshops, which formed an army of one 
hundred thousand labourers having arms, officers, and discipline. This news 
excited the anger of the agitators who were still free, and the despair of the 
workmen who had been misled by dangerous utopian ideas ^ 

In June there were several new elections, and Paris returned Proudhon 
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and other socialist leaders. The general result of these elections, however, 
was not favourable to that party; while Count MoM, Thiers, and several other 
statesmen of the monarchy recovered seats in the assembly, and at the same 
time Prince Louis Napoleon was elected by no less than four departments. 
He had been supported not only by Bonapartists but by red republicans, 
and even by communists to whom his speculative writings had commended 
him. Many parties confronted one another in the assembly, but the ultra- 
democrats formed an insignificant minority. Growing more desperate as 
political power eluded their grasp, they were plotting another insurrection, 
when the ^sembly determined to dispeise the idle and dangerous workmen 
in the national workshops, who had now risen to one hundred and twenty 
thousand. This moment of discontent was promptly seized upon. Th-e 
clubs and the red republican leaders appealed to the workmen, to the revo- 
lutionary proletairists and to the forgats, and Paris flew to arms.» 

CIVIL WAR IN PARIS (JUNE 22ND-25TH, 1848) 

Every symptom indicated the approaching movement. It broke out on 
the 22nd of June at ten at night The government, warned of the rioting 
and clamour which attended the first steps that had been taken for dis- 
tributing a portion of the workmen through the departments, assembled at 
the Luxeinbourg. In the course of the evening numerous mobs had several 
times assailed the palace with furious shouts of “A ias Marie!” “A bos 
Lamartine! ” The government had appointed General Cavaignac commander- 
in-chief of the troops of the national guard, with the view of concentrating 
the whole plan and the unity of its execution in a single individual. 

The night was tranquil; it was spent in arrangements for the attack and 
defence. Neither the socialists nor the anti-republican party joined in the 
insurrection. Everything indicated that this undecided, feeble movement, 
incoherent in its principle, had been organised and planned in the heart of 
the national workshops themselves. It was a plebeian and not a popular 
movement, a conspiracy of subalterns and not of chiefs, an outbreak of 
servile and not of civil war. 

At seven o’clock on the 23rd of June, the government received informa- 
tion that mobs, forming altogether an assemblage of from eight to ten thou- 
sand men, had collected on the place du Pantheon to attack the Luxem- 
bourg. The occupants of the national workshops poured down from the 
barriers, and the populace, excited by some of their armed leaders, threw up 
barricades. Their leaders were, for the most part, the men who acted as 
brigadiers of the national workshops, and who were agents of the seditious 
clubs. They were irritated by the proposed disbandment of their corps, 
whose wages passed through their hands, and some of them, it was alleged, 
did not scruple to divert the money from its destined object, for the purpose 
of paying sedition. From the barriers of Charenton, Bercy, Fontainebleau, 
ana Menilmontant, to the very heart of Paris, the capital was almost totally 
defenceless, and in the power of a few thousand men. 

General Cavaignac resolved to concentrate his troops (as had l^en de- 
termined beforehand) in the garden of the Tuileries, in the Champs Elys4es, 
on the place de la Concorde, on -the esplanade des Invalides, and round the 
palace of the representatives. Meanwhile, the conflict had commenced, on 
the boulevards. Two detachments of volunteers of the 1st and 2nd legions 
attacked two barricades erected on that point. Most of these brave volun- 
teers perished heroically under the first fire of (he insurgents. 
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Duvivier commanded the central part of Paris at the H6tel-de-Ville. 
Dumesne and Lamorici^re, who seemed, as it were, to multiply themselves, 
performed prodigies of resolution and activity with the mere handful of men 
at their disposal. By four o’clock in the afternoon Dumesne had cleared and 
made himself master of the left bank of the Seine, and had overawed the 
whole mass of insurrectionary population in the quarter of the Pantheon. 

Lamorici^re, invincible, though hemmed in by two hundred thousand of 
the insurgents, occupied the space extending from the rue du Temple to the 
Madeleine, and from Ciichy to the Louvre. He was incessantly galloping 
from one point to another, and always exposing himself to receive the first 
diot that might be fired. He had two horses killed under him. 

A summer storm was at that moment breaking over Paris General 
Cavaignac, surrounded by his staff, with Lamartine, Duclerc, and Pierre 
Bonaparte (son of Lucien), and followed by about two thousand men, ad- 
vanced amidst flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, mingled with the 
applauding shouts of the well-disposed citizens, as far as the chateau d’Eau. 
After repeated assaults, kept up for the space of three quarters of an hour, 
and amidst an incessant shower of balls and bullets, decimating both officers 
and men, the barricades were carried. Lamartine felt as though he could 
have wished for death to release hhn from the odious responsibility of blood- 
shed which pressed upon him so unjustly, but yet so unavoidably. Four 
hundred brave men lay killed or wounded in different parts of the faubourg. 
Lamartine returned to the chateau d’Eau to rejom General Cavaignac. 

Accompanied only_ by Duclerc, and a national guard named Lassaut, who 
had been his companion the whole of the day, Lamartine passed the line of 
the advanced posts, to reconnoitre the disposition of the people on the boule- 
vard of the Bastille. The immense crowd, which fell back to make way for 
him as he proceeded, still continued to sliout his name, with enthusiasm 
and even amidst tears. He conversed long with the people, pacmg slowly 
and pressing his way through the crowd by the breast of his horse. This 
confidence amidst the insurgent masses preserved him from any manifesta- 
tion of popular violence. The men, who by their pale countenances, their 
excited tone, and even their tears bore evidence of deep emotion, told him 
their complaints against the national assembly, and expressed their regret 
at seeing the revolution stained with blood. They declared their readmess 
to obey him (Lamartine), whom they had known as their coimsellor and 
friend, and not as their flatterer, amidst the misery they had suffered and 
the destitution of their wives and children. “We are not bad citizens, 
La,martme,” they exclaimed, “we are not assassins, we are not factious 
agitators! We are unfortunate men, honest workmen, and we only want the 
government to help us in our misery and to provide us with work! Govern 
us yourself! Save us! Command us! We love you! We know you! We 
wiD prevail on our companions to lay down their arms!” 

Lamartine, without having been either attacked or insulted, returned 
to rejoin General Cavaignac on the boulevard. At midnight the regiments 
nearest to the capital and the national guards of the adjacent towns entered 
Paris in a mass, marching through all the barriers. Victory might stffl be 
tardy, yet it was now certain.^ 


“the days op JUNE ” 

On the morning of the 24th matters looked very serious, and the assembly, 
which had endeavoured to ignore the danger, was forced to recognise and 
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take measures to avert it. The inefficiency of the executive commission 
and the distrust they had inspired in the national guard having become 
painfully conspicuous', a motion was made, at noon on the 24th, to confer 
absolute power on a dictator; and General Cavaignac was suggested and 
approved almost unanimously. The executive commission, finding them- 
selves thus superseded, resided their appointments, and absolute uncon- 
trolled authority was vested in the dictator. 

The effects of this great change were soon apparent. Immense was the 
difference between the hesitation and disunited action of five civilians in 
presence of danger, and the decided conduct of one single experienced mili-f 
tary chief. The first object was to repel the enemy from the vicinity of’ the 
H6tel-de-Ville. The task was no easy one, for the streets around it swarmed 
with armed men; every wmdow was filled with tirailleurs, and from the 
summit of barricades, which were erected across the narrow thoroughfares 
at every hundred yards, streamed a well-directed and deadly fire of musketry; 
At length, however, after a dreadful struggle^ the nearest streets were carried, 
and the H6tel-de-Ville was put for the time in a state of comparative safety. 

The attack was next carried into the adjoining quarters of the -Jiglise iSt. 
Gervais and the rue St. Antoine, while General Lamoricidre pushed on towards 
the faubourg St. Denis, and then, wheeling to his left, commenced an assault 
on the faubourg Poissonni^re. The insurgents defended each barricade as it 
was attacked, as long as possible, and when it was about to be forced they 
quickly retired to the next one in rear, generally not more than one or two 
hundred yards distant, which was stubbornly held in like manner; while upon 
the column which advanced in pursuit a heavy and murderous fire was di- 
rected from the windows of the adjoining houses. 

It was not surprising that the progress even of the vast and hourly- 
increasing military force at the disposal of the dictator had been so slow; 
for the task before them was immense, and to appearance insurmountable 
by any human strength. The number of bamcades had risen to the enor- 
mous and almost incredible figure of 3,888, nearly aU of which were stoutly 
defended. The great strongholds of the insurgents were in the clos St. 
Lazare and the faubourg St. Antoine, each of which was defended by gigantic 
barricades, constructed of stones having all the solidity of regular fortifica- 
tions, and held by the most determined and fanatical bands. 

The night of the 24th was terrible; the opposing troops, worn out with 
fatigue and parched with thirst, sank down to rest within a few yards of 
each other on the summit of the barricades, or at their feet, and no sound was 
heard in the dark but the cry of the sentinels. Early on the morning of the 
26th the conflict was renewed at all points, and ere long a frightful tragedy 
signalised the determination and ferocity of the insurgents. General Br4a 
humanely went with a flag of truce to the headquarters of the insurgents. 
He was overwhelmed with insults, shot down, and left for dead on the ground; 
his aide-de-camp, Captain Mauguin, was at the same time put to death, and 
his remains mutilated to such a degree that the human form could hardly 
be distinguished. After waitmg an hour for the return of his general; Colonel 
Thomas, the second in command, having learned his fate, and announced it 
to his soldiers, made preparations for an assault. Infuriated by the treach- 
erous massacre of their general, the men rushed on, and carried at the point 
of the bayonet seven successive barricades. AH their defenders were put to 
the sword, to avenge their infamous treachery. 

But ere the attack commenced, a sublime- instance of Christian heroism 
and devotion occurred, whjeli shines forth like a heayenly glory in the midst 
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of thrae terrible seasons of carnage. Monseigneur Affre, archbishop of Paris, 
horror-struck ■with the slaughter "which for three had been going on 
■without intermission, resol"ved to effect a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties, or perish in the attempt. Having obtained leave from 
General Cavaignac to repair to the headquarters of the insurgents, he set 
out, dressed in his pontifical robes, ha"ving the cross in his hand, accom- 
panied by two "vicars, also in fuH canonicals, and three intrepid members of 
the assembly. Deeply affected by this courageous act, which they well 
toew was almost certain death, the people, as he walked through the streets, 
fell on their knees and besought him to desist, but he persisted, saying, “It 
is my duty. Bonus pastor dat vitam mum pro ombus sms.” At seven in the 
evening he arrived in the place de la Bastille, where the firing was extremely 
warm on both sides. 

Undismayed by the storm of balls, the prelate advanced slowly, attended 
by his vicars, to the summit of the barricade. He had descended three steps 
on the other side when he was pierced through the loins by a shot from a 
window. The insurgents, horror-struck, approached him when he feU, 
stanched the wound, which at once was seen to be mortal, and carried him 
to the neighbouring hospital of Quatre-Vingts. When told he had only a 
few minutes to hve, he said, “God be praised, and may he accept my life 
as an expiation for my omissions during my episcopacy, and as an offering 
for the salvation of this misguided people”; and with these words he ex- 
pired. 

Immediately after his decease, proposals came for a capitulation from 
the insurgents, on condition of an absolute and imqualified amnesty. Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, ho"wever, would listen to nothing but an unconditional sur- 
render. All attacks proved successful, and at last the enemy capitulated. 
With this the terrible insurrection came to an end The losses on either side 
in this memorable conflict were never accurately known; for the insurgents 
could not estimate theirs, and the government took care not to publish their 
own. .But on both sides it was immense, as might have been expected, when 
forty or fifty thousand on a side fought "with the utmost courage and desper- 
ation for four days in the streets of a crowded capital, with nearly four thou- 
sand barricades erected and requiring to be stormed. General N4grier was 
killed, and Generals Duvivier, Dumesne, Koste, Lafontaine, and Foncher 
were wounded mortally — General Bedeau more slightly. Ten thousand 
bodies were recognised and buried, and nearly as many, especially on the 
side of the insurgents, thro"wn unclaimed into the Seine. At the close of the 
contest nearly mteen thousand prisoners were in the hands of the 'victors, 
and crowded, almost to suffocation, all places of confinement in Paris. Three 
thousand of them died of jail fever; but the immense multitude which 
remained created one of the greatest difficulties with which for long the 
government had to contend. 

The concourse of troops and national guards who flocked together from 
all quarters, on the 27th and 28th, enabled the dictator to maintain his 
authority, and restore order, by the stem discipline of the sword. The as- 
sembly di"vided the prisoners into two classes: for the first, w'ho were the 
most guilty, deportation to Cayenne, or one of the other colonies, was at 
once adjudged, the second were condemned to transportation, which with 
them meant detention in the hulks, or in some maritime fortresses of the 
republic. But all means of detention ere long proved inadequate for so 
prodigious a multitude, and many were soon liberated by the government 
from absolute inability to keep them longer. This terrible strife cost France 
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more lives than, any of the battles of the empire; the number of generals 
who perished in it, or from the wounds they had received, exceeded even 
those cut off at Borodino or Waterloo. 

THE DICTATORSHIP OP CAVAIGNAC 

The victory once decidedly gained, Cavaignac lost no time in abdicating 
the dictatorial powers conferred upon him durmg the strife. But the assem- 
bly were too well aware of the narrow escape which they had made, to enter- 
tain the thought of resuming the powers of sovereignty. If they had been 
so inclined, the accounts from the provinces would have been sufficient to 
deter them, for the insurrection in Paris was contemporary with a bloody 
revolt at Marseilles, occasioned by the same attempt to get quit of the bur- 
densome pensioners at the ateliers nationaux, which was only put down 
after three days’ hard fighting by a concentration of troops from all the 
adjoining departments. 

At Rouen and Bordeaux the agitation was so violent that it was evident 
nothing but the presence of a large military force prevented a rebellion from 
breaking out. Taught by these events, the national assembly unan imously 
continued to General Cavaignac the powers already conferred upon him, and 
prolonged the state of siege in the metropolis. The powers of the dictator 
were to last till a permanent president was elected either by the assembly or 
the direct voice of the citizens; and in the meantime General Cavaignac 
proceeded to appoint his ministers, who immediately entered upon their 
several duties. 

The first care of the new government was to remodel the armed force of 
the metropolis, and extinguish those elements of insurrection which had 
brought such desolation, bloodshed, and ruin upon the country. The ateliers 
nationaux were immediately dissolved: this had now become, comparatively 
speaking, an easy task; for the most formidable part of their number, and 
nearly all who had actually appeared with arms in their hands, had either 
been slain or were in the prisons of the repubhc. Those legions of the national 
guard which had either hrnig back or openly joined the insurgents, on occasion 
of the late revolt, were all dissolved and disarmed. Already, on June 25th, 
when the insurrection was at its height, a decree was issued, which suspended 
nearly all the journals of a violent character on either side, and even Emile 
de Girardin, an able writer and journalist of moderate character, was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. These measures, how rigorous soever, were 
all ratified by a decree of the assembly on the 1st of August, and passed 
unanimously. “The friends of liberty,” says the contemporary annalist, 
“observed with grief that the republic had in a single day struck with im- 
punity a severer blow at the liberty of the press than the preceding govern- 
ments had done during thirty years.” At the same time the. clubs, those 
great fountains of treason and disorder, were closed. Thus was another 
proof added to the innumerable ones which history had previously afforded, 
that popular licentiousness and insurrection, from whatever cause originating, 
must ever end in the despotism of the sword. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND THE PLEBISCITE 

The duty of frammg a constitution had been intrusted, in the beginning 
of June, to a committee composed of the most enlightened members. The 
discussion commenced on the 2nd of July, and was only concluded by the 
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formal adoption of the constitution, as then modified, on the 23rd of October. 
On the important question whether the legislature should be in one or two 
chambers, the debate was conducted by two distinguished men, Lamartine 
and Odilon Barrot 

The assembly, as might have been anticipated, decided in favour of one 
chamber by a majority of 530 to 289. Tlie “sovereign power” of legislation 
accordingly was vested m a single assembly, and Lamartine, who was not 
without a secret hope of becoming its ruler, was triumphant. But the all- 
important question remamed — by whom was the president of the chamber to 
be appointed, and what were to be his powers as the avowed_ chief magis- 
trate of the republic’ Opinions were much divided on this point, some ad- 
hering to an election by the assembly, others to a direct appeal to the people. 
Contrary to expectation, M. de Lamartme supported the nomination by 
the entire population of France. 

He could not be convinced of the fatal blow which his popularity had 
received from his coalition with Ledru-RoUin. He still' thought he was lord 
of the ascendant, and would be the people’s choice if the nomination was 
vested in their hands. By extending the suffrage to all France, the revolu- 
tionists had dug the grave of their own power. The result, accordingly, 
decisively demonstrated the strength of this feelmg even in the first assembly 
elected under universal suffrage, and how well founded were the mournful 
prognostications of Lamartine as to the approachmg extinction of liberty 
by the very completeness of the triumph of its supporters.* 

The formation of the constitution having been at length concluded, it 
was finally adopted, on the 4th of November, by a majority of 737 to thirty 
votes. Among the dissentients were Pierre Leioux and Proudhon, extreme 
communists, and Berryer and La Rochejaquelein, royalists Victor Hugo 
and Montalembert were also in the minority, though no two men could be 
found whose opinions on general subjects were more opposite On the even- 
ing of the day on which it was adopted by the assembly, the intelligence was 
communicate'd to the Parisians by 101 ^is discharged from the Invalides 
The sound at first excited the utmost alarm, as it was feared the civil war 
was renewed; and when it was knowm that it was only the announcement 
of a constitution, the panic subsided, and the people, careless and indifferent, 
dispersed to their homes. 

By the constitution thus adopted, the form of government in France was 
declared to be republican, the electors being chosen by universal suffrage, 
and the president m the same way. The right of the working classes to 
employment was negatived, it being declared, however, that the government, 
so fM as its resources went, was to furnish labour to the unemployed. The 
punishment of death was abolished in purely political offences. Slavery was 
to be abolished in every part of the French dominions. The right of associa- 
tion and public meeting was guaranteed; voting, whether for the representa- 
tives or the president, was to be by ballot; the representatives once chosen 
might be re-elected any number of times. The president required to be a 
French citizen, of at least thirty years of age, and one who had not lost on 
any occasion his right of citizenship. He was to be elected for four years, 

P An expression of tlie pliilosoplier Jean Reynaud during ** tlie Days of June cliaractensed 
the situation with poignant truth We are lost if we are conquered , lost if we conquer ” It 
was too true t the Republic was stabbed to the heart Victorious, the body politic drifted, in a 
few months, to a monarchic caesansm by the path of reaction , vanquished, it had drifted, in a 
few days, to a demagogic csesarism by the path of anarchy Like the Janus of fable, Bona- 
partism was ready to present the one or the other of its two faces to Prance doomed to be its 
prey.— MAKTUff/J 
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and a simple majority was to determine the election. The president was 
re-eligible after having served the first four years, he was to reside in the 
palace of the assembly, and receive a salary of six hundred thousand francs 
a year. All the ministers of state were to be appointed by the president, 
who also was to command the armed force, declare peace and war, conduct 
negotiations with foreign powers, and generally exercise all the powers of 
sovereignty, with the exception of appointing the judges of the supreme 
comts m Paris, who were to be named by the assembly, and to hold their 
offices for life. 

Disguised under the form of a republic, this constitution was in reality 
monarchical, for the president was invested with aU the substantial power 
of sovereignty; and as he was capable of being re-elected, his tenure of office 
might be prolonged for an indefinite period Though there were several can- 
didates for the high office, yet it was soon apparent that the suffrage would 
really come to be divided Isetween two — General Cavaignac and Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

THE CANDIDACY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 

The door had already been opened to the latter by an election which took 
place at Paris on the 17th of September, when the young prince was again 
elected by a large majority. Four other departments in the country had 
already elected him. On this occasion he no longer hesitated, but accepted 
his election for the department of the Seine. He took his seat on the 26th 
of September, and made the following speech on the occasion, which was very 
Wourably received by the assembly: 

Citizen Kepresentatives • 

After three-and-thirty years of proscription and exile, I at length find myself among you, I 
again regain my country and my rights as one of its citizens It is to the republic that I owe 
that happiness • let the republic then receive my oath of gratitude, of devotion , and let my 

f enerous fellow-citizens, to whom I am indebted for my seat in its legislature, feel assured that 
will strive to justify their sufirages, by labouring with you for the maintenance of tranquillity, 
Ihe first necessity of the country, and for the development of the democratic institutions which 
the country is entitled to reclaim My conduct, ever guided by a sense of duty and respect for 
the laws, will prove, in opposition to the passions by which I have been mahgned and still am 
blackened, that none is more anxious than I am to devote myself to the defence of order and the 
consolidation of the republic.® 

THE ELECTIONS OP DECEMBBE, 1848 

Both. Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and General Cavaignac had ex- 
ceptional advantages: the first, that of a great name; the second^ that of 
the immense resources with which executive power is necessarily invested. 
But in addition to the advantage of his name. Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte belonged to no party whatsoever Isolated between the army of social- 
ism and the “ party of order,” he offered in his very person a sort of com- 
promise. His attitude, his remoteness from the stormy debates of the cham- 
ber rendered his conduct conformable' with his situation. In his seclusion 
at Auteuil, he had held conferences with men of all parties. All could place 
some of their hopes on him, -without his binding himself to any single one.. 
He Monged at the same time to the democracy, on accoimt of the worship 
of the proletariat for the name of Napoleon; to socialism, by a few of his pam- 
phlets; and to the party of order by the reli^ous and military tendencies 
of his policy: and this is what no one in those times of blindness perceived. 

A serious incident of far-reaching consequences dealt a terrible blow to 
the candidateship of General Cavaignac— the sitting of the national assem- 
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bly of November 25tii, 1848. As the terror of the June Days faded away, 
the examination of facts had, little by little, convinced many that General 
Cavaignac, during those terrible days, had disdained the means of quelling 
the insurrection in its infancy; that he had served as an instrument for the 
seditious mutinies against the executive com m ission; that, in consequence 
of his calculated nervelessness and inaction, the insmrection had assumed 
formidable proportions, and the general had been ob%ed to shed the blood 
of France in torrents. As he had greatly benefited by this same bloodshed, 

and owed his inconceivable elevation 
to it, public feeling traced in this en- 
semble the manoeuvres of criminal 
ambition. These rumours soon ac- 
quired such consistency that General 
Cavaignac thought he ought to give 
an explanation in the tribune of the 
national assembly. The debate took 
place at the sitting of November 25th. 

When General Cavaignac had chal- 
lenged his adversaries to declare if he 
had in any way betrayed his trust, 
Barth41emy Saint-Hilaire ascended 
the tribune and asked permission of 
the assembly to read an unpublished 
page of history. This statement em- 
braced an accumulation of the most 
damaging evidence against the vacil- 
lations of General Cavaignac and 
against the faction which had striven 
for the overthrow of the executive 
commission. 

General Cavaignac defended him- 
self with the skill of a barrister. The 
d^er of his position sharpened his 
wits. In spite of the aflBrmations of 
Gamier-Pagis and Ledru-Rollin, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac came through this dan- 
gerous debate with the appearance 
of having triumphed. An alleged 
order of the day, presented by Du- 
pont (de TEure), was adopted by a 
very large majority. The order of 
the day was expressed thus: “The 
national assembly, persevering in the decree of June 28th, 1848— thus worded, 

‘ General Cavaignac, chief of the executive power, deserves well of his coun- 
try’— passes on to the usual business -of the day.” 

_ “ The country will judge,” many voices exclaimed when General Ca- 
yaignac ended the discussion by vaunting his devotion to the republic; and 
indeed the country was not slow in formulating its judgment. 

In the election of December 10th, 1,448,302 votes were returned for 
General Cavaignac, whilst Louis Napoleon Bonaparte obtained 5,534,520; 
Ledru-Rollin had 371,434 suffrages, RaspaU 36,964, and Lamartine, who had 
simultaneously elected by ten departments, received a dole of 
1 1,914 votes. 
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The election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte greatly surprised niany zealous 
minds; and serioiMy disturbed the dreamers. Like carrion crows wheeling 
round to seek their route and filling the air with their cries, they were seen 
raising their heads and scenting the wind, seeking the meaning of an event 
they could not comprehend. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte appeared ui)on the 
scene like Fortinbras at the end of Hairnet. Brutal in fact, his election cut 
the knot of a thousand intrigues. The people, by their vote, had expressed 
the idea of a great popular dictatorship which put an end to the quarrels 
of the citizens, to the subtlety of Utopians, to party rancour, and guarded 
them against the endlessly recurring crises engendered by the parliamentary 
r6gime_amongst nations with whom sentiment dominates reason, action and 
discussion. The poll also expressed an ardent desire for imity. The pro- 
letariat knows weU that what takes place in the repubhc of barristers and 
landlords concerns it but little. It was by analogous reasons that Caesar 
triumphed in Rome. Having nothing to gain from party strugglis, knowing 
by experience that for them the only result is lack of work, imprisonment, 
exile, or d^th, the people always aspire to rise above them. Louis Bona- 
parte, in his electoral address, was careful to ^ve expression to this thought: 
“Let us be men of the country,” he said, “not men of a party! ’ 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed president of the republic on 
December 20th at four o’clock, by the president of the national assembly. 
We know the political oath had been abolished by the February revolution, 
which thus seemed to confess its absence of belief. But by a miserable dem- 
ocratic equivocation, the oath was still taken by one man, by the president 
of the republic. _ The contract was not a mutual one. Each one reserved 
to himself implicitly the right of violating the constitution, and we shall see 
that the national assembly did not fail to do so; but each one desired at the 
same time that the president of the republic should be bound thereby as with 
a strait-jacket. The least fault of this vain ceremonial was its lack of com- 
mon sense, the constitution being fatally and 'necessarily violated./ 

VICTOR Hugo’s portrait op “napoleon the little” 

It was about four in the afternoon of December 20th, 1848; it was grow- 
ing dark, and the unmense hall of the assembly haying become involved in 
gloom the chandeliers were lowered from the ceiling, and the messenger 
placed the lamps on the tribune. The president made a sign, the door on 
the right opened, and there was seen to enter the. hall, and ra,pidly ascend 
the tribune, a man still young, attired in black, havmg on his breast the 
badge and riband of the Legion of Honour. 

M eyes were turned towards this man. His face wan and pallid, its 
bony, emaciated angles developed in prominent relief by the shaded lamps; 
his nose large and long; his upper lip covered with moustaches; a lock of hair 
wavmg over a narrow forehead; his eyes small and dull; his attitude tunid 
and anxious, bearing in no respect a resemblance to the emperor — this man 
was the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. During the murmurs 
which arose upon his entrance, he remained for some instants standmg, his 
right hand in the breast of his buttoned coat, erect and motionless on the 
tribune, the front of which bore this date — 22nd, 23rd, 24th of February; 
and above which was inscribed these three words— Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. 

Prior to being elected president of the republic, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been a representative of the people for several months, and 
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tiiolugli’he had rarely attended a whole sitting, he had been frequently seen 
in the seat he Wd selected, in the upper benches of the left, in the fifth row in 
the zone, commonly des^nated the Mountain, behind his old preceptor, the 
representative VieiUard. This man, then, was no new face in the assembly, 
yet his entrance on this occasion produced a profound emotion. It was to 
hll, to ifriends as to foes, the future that had entered on the scene, a future 
unknown. Throu^ the space of immense murmur, formed by_ the concur- 
rent voices of all present, his name circulated in connection ydth the most 
opposite estimates. . His antagonists recalled to each other his adventures, 
his cowps-de-niain, Strasbmg, Boulogne, the tame eagle, and the piece_ of 
meat in the little hat. His friends urged his exile, his proscription, his im- 
prisonment, a well-compiled work of his on artillery; his writings at H^, 
unpressed with a certam degree of liberal, democratic, and socialist spirit, 
the maturity of the graver age at which he had now arrived; and to those 
who recalled his follies, they recalled his misfortunes. _ _ , ■ 

General Cavaignac, who, not having been elected president, had just re- 
signed his power mto the hands of the assembly with that tranquil laconism 
which befits republics, was seated in his customary place at the head of the 
ministerial bench, on the Jeft of the tribune, and observed, in silence and 
with folded arms, this mstallation of the new man. 

At length, silence became restored, the president of the assembly struck 
the table before him several times with his wooden knife, and then the last 
murmura of the assembly having subsided, said: “I will now read the form 
of the oath.” 

There was an almost religious halo about this moment. The assembly 
was no longer an assembly, it was a temple. The immense significance of 
this oath was rendered still more impressive by the circumstance that it was 
the only oath taken throughout the extent of the territory of the republic, 
February had, and rightly, aboUshed the political oath, and the constitution 
had, as rightly, retained oidy the oath of the president. This oath possessed 
the double character of necessity and of grandeur. It was the oath taken 
by the executive, the subordinate power, to the legislative, the superior 
power , it was stronger stiE than this — the reverse of the monarchical fiction 
-by which the people take the oath to the men invested with power, it was the 
man invested with power who took the oath to the people. The President, 
functionary and servant, swore fidehty to the people, sovereign. Bending 
before the national majesty, manifest in the omnipotent assembly, he re- 
ceived from the assembly the constitution, and swore obedience to it. The 
representatives were inviolable; he, not so. We repeat it. a citizen respon- 
sible to all the citizens, he was, of the whole nation, the only man so bound. 
Hence, in this oath, sole and supreme, there was a solemnity which went to 
die inmost heart of all who heard it. He who writes these pages was present 
in his place_ in the assembly, on the day this oath was taken; he is one of 
those who, in the face of the civilised world, called to bear witness, receivM 
this oath in the name of the people, and still, in- their name, mamtain it. 

Thus it runs: “In presence of God, and before the French people, repre- 
sented by the national assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the democratic 
republic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties imposed on me by 
the constitution.” 

The president of the assembly, standing, read this majestic formula; 
then, before the whole assembly, breathlessly silent, intensely expectant, the 
citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, raising his right hand, said, with 
a firm foU voice, “I swear it.” 
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The representative Boulay (de la Meurthe), since vice-presideiit of the 
republic, who had known Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte from his child- 
hood, exclaimed “ He is an honest man, he will keep his oath.” 

"V^en he had done speaking, the constituent assembly rose, and sent forth, 
as with a single voice, the grand cry, “Long live the republic'” Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte descended from the tribune, went up to General Cavaignac, 
and offered him his hand The General, for a few instants, hesitated to ac- 
cept the pressure All who had Just heard the speech of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, pronounced m an accent so redolent of candour and good faith, 
blamed the general for his hesitation. 

The constitution to which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the oath on 
the 20th of December, 1848, “ in the face of God and man,” contained, among 
other articles, these- 

Article 36 The representatives of the people are inviolable. Article 37 They may not be 
arrested in cnminal matters unless they are taken in the fact, nor prosecuted without the per- 
mission of the assembly, first obtained Article 68, Every act by which the president of the 
republic shall dissolve the national assembly, prorogue it, or impede the exercise of its decrees, 
is a crime of high treason. 

By such act, of itself, the president forfeits his functions, the citizens are bound to refuse 
to him obedience, and the executive power passes, of full right, to the national assembly The 
judges of the supreme court shall thereupon immediately assemble, under penalty of forfeiture ; 
they shall convoke the jurors m such place as they shall appoint, to proceed to the trial of the 
president and his accomplices, and they shall themselves appoint magistrates to fulfil the func- 
tions of the state administration 


In less than three years after this memorable day, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1851, at daybreak, there might be read at the corners of all the streets 
of Paris this notice: 

In the name of the French people, the president of the republic decrees Article 1. The 
national assembly is dissolved Article 3 Universal suffrage is re-established The law of the 
81st of May is repealed. Article 3 The French people are convoked in their comitia Article 4. 
The state of siege is decreed throughout the extent of the first military division Article 5 The 
council of state is dissolved. Article 6. The minister of the mterior is charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree 

Done at the Palace of the Elys§e, December 2nd, 1851 

Louis JJTapoleon Bonaparte. 

At the same time Paris learned that fifteen of the inviolable representa- 
tives of the people had been arrested in their homes, in the course of the 
night, by order of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.* 





CHAPTER V 

LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT AND EMPEROR 

[1849-1870 A.D ] 


On tlie SOtli of December, 1848, commenced tbe government of that 
man to whom France delivered herself in an access of dizziness and 
who was to preside over her destinies till the 3nd of September, 1870. 

This unfortunate people,” according to the expression of a great 
national historian, Michelet, “ stabbed itself with its own hand ” 

Cavaighac, a man whose ideas were simple and his words sincere, 
was replaced by a successor with w^hom all was ulterior purpose and 
subterranean scheme Smce Louis Napoleon's admission to the con- 
stituent assembly, nothing was visible in his politics but a double 
effort to reassure the conservatives and yet flatter the popular 
hopes. — Martin ^ 

Tse immense majority by which Prince Louis Napoleon had been created 
president of the republic added greatly to the power of the executive, and 
was an important step in the restoration of order after the Revolution; but 
it was far from appeasing the parties, or producing a similar union in the 
assembly. It was, in truth, a declaration of France against the Revolution, 
and bespoke the anxious desire of the inhabitants to terminate the disorders 
which it had introduced, and return to the occupations of peaceful industry. 
But to the legislature, or at least a large part of its members, it was a serious 
blow, and was felt the more severely that it had been so completely unex- 
pected. 

'!^e executive power — so important in all countries, so powerful in every 
age in France— had been appointed over their hea^ by the general voice of 
the people; the president was no longer their officer or administrator, but 
the nommee of a rival power, and might be expected on a crisis to be sup- 
ported by the' army, which looked to him for promotion, employment, and ' 
gw- The seeds, in this way, not merely of discontent and division, but 
probably of strife, were sown m the very outset of the president’s power; 
the balance between a popular chief magistrate and an ambitious but dis- 
contented legislature could not long be preserved; and as the nation would 
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certainly not again go back to the republic, it was already foreseen that it 
must go forward to the empire. 

The first care of the president, after installation in office, was to organise 
a powerful army under the command of Marshal Bugeaud at Lyons and the 
adjacent provinces near the Alps It was now raised to seventy-two thousand 
infantry and eight thousand horse. The threatening aspect of affairs in the 
north of Italy amply justified these precautionary measures; and it was 
mainly owing to the formidable front thus presented that the Austrians, 
after their successes over the Piedmontese, had been prevented from crossing 
the Ticino. But the army was destined also for another object: it was to 
this powerful force that Louis Napoleon mainly looked for the support of 
his authority, in the event of that breach with the assembly and democratic 
party which, it was evident, sooner or later, must ensue. 

Public opinion meanwhile in F];^nce was so rapidly turning against the 
le^slature that it was foreseen its existence could not be long continued. 
The general feeling was forcibly expressed in meetmgs held in Rennes and 
LiUe. “It will no longer do,” said an orator in the former city, “for Paris 
to send us doTO revolutions by the mad-coach; for it is now no longer po- 
litical but social revolutions with which we are visited. The departments in 
Jura have shown imequivocally that they are determined to put an end to 
this system Reflect on the days which we denominate by the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, the 15th of May, the 23rd of June. Is it to be borne that we are still 
doomed to go to bed at night without knowing whether we shall ever waken 
in the morning?” 

“ It is unprecedented in history,” said a speaker in Lille, “ that a few thou- 
sand turbulent adventurers, ever ready for a cowp de mam, should have suc- 
ceeded on so many occasions in putting in hazard the destinies of a people so 
advanced in civilisation as that of France. We present to Europe the extra- 
ordmary spectacle of a nation of thirty-five million of men ever ready to 
take the yoke froin twenty thousand or thirty thousand creators of revolu- 
tions, who descend into the streets at a signal given by a few ambitious leaders, 
and treaty France as a conquered country. A unanimous resistance has now 
declared itself against the Parisian tyranny; a violent desire to shake off 
its yoke has made itself felt even by the central government It is not a 
conspiracy, still less a dream of a federative government; it is an open and 
deliberate movement by the provinces of France, as the old ones of Gaul 
were determined that their interests should no longer be swallowed up in 
those of Rome.” 

Eiro OP THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY (1849) 

The general wish found vent in a motion made by Rateau, that the gen- 
eral election should take place on the 4th of next May, and the existing as- 
sembly be dissolved on the 19th of that month. The republicans were quite 
aware that it would annihilate their ascendency, and they resolved to an- 
ticipate the legal dissolution of the assembly by a cowp d’Stat against the 
president. This was a direct appeal to a civil war, and an invitation to a 
coup d’6ta£; for the president, having been elected by the direct votes of the 
people, and not by the assembly, could not be removed but by the same 
authority which had created him, before the legal period of his tenure of 
office expired. 

It was the hoisting of the signal for insurrection that was really intended; 
and this design was carried into execution on the 29th of flanuary, 1849 It 
took place accordingly, but proved a miserable failure. The fire of democracy 
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in the great body of the people was burned out. The government were ac- 
quainted with the whole plan of the conspirators, and from an early hour 
of the morning all their places of rendezvous were occupied by large bodies of 
troops, who, far from joining them as they expected, forcibly prevented any 
attempt at assembling. Foiled, disconcerted, and utterly overmatched, the 
conspirators, who came up in considerable numbers from the clubs, had no 
alternative but to retire, and they did so worse than defeated — turned into 
ridicule. 

The da 3 rs of the assembly being now numbered, its legislative acts ceased 
to be an object of anj' consideration; and the regulations for the approaching 
election having been passed without a division on the 15th of February, the 
clubs were closed after a stormy debate on the 20th of Iforch following, by the 
slender majority of nineteen votes — the numbers being 378 to 359. This 
was the last important act of the constituent assembly. It rejected, on 
May 15th, by a majority of thirty-seven, a motion to the effect that the 
ministry had lost the confidence of the coimtry, and four days afterwards 
came to an end. Every eye was now fixed on the approaching general 
election, fraught as it was with the future destinies of France.® 

The constitution of the 12th of November, 1848, was not fitted to survive 
in the time and conditions in which it was produced. The executive and 
deliberative powers had one origm, since they both proceeded from universal 
suffrage and were renewed, the one after three, the other after four years’ 
exercise. But the president had this advantage — that, being elected by 
millions of suffrages, he seemed to represent the entire nation, whilst the 
assembly consisted only of deputies, each of whom represented some thou- 
sands of votes. Moreover, whilst the foundations were laid for an inevitable 
antagonism, the idea had been to subordmate the executive to the legislative. 
Thus the president made appointments to innumerable offices in the ad- 
ministration: he negotiated treaties and had the army at his disposition: 

S it he could not be re-elected, he had neither the right to take conamand of 
e troops nor that of dissolving the assembly or to oppose a bill which might 
seem to him pernicious. He had too much or too little ; and with the tempta- 
tion to resume the usual prerogatives of public authority, he had been given 
the means to acquire them. 

Nevertheless, the president and the assembly maintained an understand- 
ing so long as it was a question of restoring order and restraining the extreme 
parties. Thus on the 29th of January, as we have seen, and agam on the 
13th of June, 1849, the army of Pans under their direction, triumphed over 
revolt without bloodshed. 


SIEGE OP EOME 

A matter concerning a foreign nation had caused the latter conflict. 
The European revolutions, to which the revolution of February had given 
birth, had been promptly put down by the kings whom they had alarmed. 
Already Austria, victorious m Hungary, thanks to the Russians, had defeated 
the kmg of Sardinia, Charles Albert, at Novara; and Lombardy had a gflin 
fallen into its power. The republic proclaimed at Rome, after the flight of 
the pope, vainly; endeavoured to make the walls of the Holy City the last 
rampart of the independence of the penmsula. Victorious for an instant, 
six months before, Italy had refused the aid of France; now that she was 
vanquished and threatened by a heavier yoke, policy, and the solicitations 
of tne_ Catholics who were then dominant in the chamber and the ministry, 
made it a duty of the government to protect the Italian peninsula and the 
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holy see against the revolutionaries who wished to suppress the pope’s tem- 
poral royalty. An army commanded by General Oudmot was sent into 
Italy to restore Home to the pontiff. 

The republicans of Paris endeavoured by an insurrection to save the 
republic of Rome. A member of the former provisional government, Ledru- 
RoUm, was with them. On the 13th of June, 1849, a timely display of troops 
nipped the rising in the bud. This riot cost the party its leaders, who were 
condemned by the high court of Versailles, and the Romans their last hope. 
On the 2nd of July General Oudmot, after showing the utmost discretion m 
the siege of the place, entered Rome, where the pope was reinstated. The 
legislative assembly, which had succeeded the constituent assembly, May 
28th, 1849, although less unanimous on this question, nevertheless approved 
the president’s conduct and it was decided that the troops should remain in 
Rome_ for the protection of the pope. From that day France had one arm 
occupied in Italy, to the advantage of the ultramontanes but to the detriment 
of her general mterests.<* 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE LEGISL.4.TrVB ASSEMBLY 

The first thing the assembly attacked was education, just as the ultra- 
royalists had done under the Restoration. A curious spectacle presented 
itself: those of the Orleanists who were best known for never havmg been 
devout, but who had shown themselves rather the reverse, as Thiers, for 
instance, were among the most enthusiastic in helping on this work for the 
Church. All conse^atives, fearing the influence which was pushmg the 
democratic section into the arms of the advanced republicans, courted the 
alliance of the clergy, and intrusted them with the mental trainmg of France. 
Montalembert put the question in these terms: “We must choose between 
socialism and Catholicism.” 

This was the idea which influenced the best known of the followers of 
Voltaire to return to the church. They thought the elementary teachers 
were dangerous to the cause of order. They looked upon the unassuming 
conscientious men who taught the people to read as the forerunners, if not 
as apostles of revolution. Therefore the first law dealing with education 
withdrew from them the sanctions which the monarchy of July had granted 
them. The prefects had full power to deal with them, and a law treating 
them as “suspects” was passed. 

Nor was the University any more favourably regarded; another law 
placed it under the supervision of a superior council, m which the bishops 
were largely represented. Some time after, the classes held by the great 
historian Michelet were closed. It was not long before universal suffrage 
was attacked. Some elections had taken place, and the assembly was alarmed 
to find that the country had changed its opmions, and now gave a majority 
to tho advanced republicans. On the 10th of May Paris nominated its can- 
didates — Carnot, Vidal, and Flotte. In all France, out of twenty-eight 
elections, the advanced party gained eighteen. 

It was impossible openly to attack universal suffrage itself; but a resi- 
dence of three years was required to entitle a man to vote; and this could 
only be proved by certain methods — for instance, by the payment of taxes. 
This measure involved the political fall of the greater part of the working 
population. Figures will give us an exact idea of the effect of the law: before 
it was passed, there were 9,936,000 electors in France; afterwards there were 
only 6,709j000 With a stroke of the pen the assembly had suppressed a 
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third part of the nation — 3,200,000 citizens who had had votes since 1848. 
Thiers stamped this mutilation of the suffrage with its true character when 
he made use, dui-mg the debate, of the notorious words “vile multitude ” 

These were the principal achievements by which the assembly showed 
the kind of spuit that animated it. It would take up too much time to 
recount the details of tliis long reaction. We inll only quote a law on trans- 
portation which was described by the tragic expression “ a bloodless guillo- 
tine.” This meant, for the paidy threatened by the assembly, death in a 
dis tan t country, with all the physical suffering which the deadly mists of a 
tropical climate hold in resen-e for political offenders. Of course the press 
was not overlooked, and measures were passed limiting its liberties. 

All these laws were brought about by an alliance between Louis Napoleon 
and the majority. The latter did not foresee how the former would be able 
to turn their joint work against them in the future. Of the two, which 

became unpopular? The assembly. And 
when, on the 2nd of December, the president 
wished to get rid of the assembly, what pre- 
text did he allege? The law of the 31st of 
May, supported by himself. Louis Bona- 
parte, the president, had assisted through 
his mmisters in the mutilation of universal 
suffrage. Louis Napoleon, wishing to be- 
come emperor, gave as ins motive for the 
couf d’etat his desue to re-establish univer- 
sal suffrage. 

Nothing now' remained but to substitute 
a monarchy for the republic. It was on 
this point that the president and the ma- 
jority in the assembly, who were united 
against the republican spirit, were to dis- 
agree Naturally the Bonapartists wished 
adouhb thiehs to reinstate the empire; and the majority of 

the Right benches only desired a monarchy. 
The schism had begun less tlian a year after the presidential election. Till 
then, the president, Louis Napoleon, had allowed the united Orleanists and 
legitimist parties to govern, under the name of Odilon Barrot. On the 31st of 
October, 1849, with a suddenness that was almost melodramatic, he dismissed 
his ministers; and saying that France desired “to feel the hand and the will 
of him who Md been elected on the 10th of December” — that “ the name of 
Napoleon in itself constituted a programme,” he formed a Bonapartist min- 
istry, including Baroche, Rouher, Fould, Ferdinand Barrot, and others. 

This did not prevent the Bonapartist ministry and the royalist majority 
from working together, m 1850, in their work of reaction against the republic, 
by means of the laws we have just mentioned. But as soon as the assembly 
was dispersed, on his return from a journey through France, the president 
reviewed the army at Satory. The cavalry cried,_“Long live the emperor'” 
but the infantry was silent And as proof that this demonstration was made 
to order is the fact that on mquiry the general, having asserted that the troops 
ought not to have uttered this cry while under arms and that they had thus 
prevented the infantry from joining m it, was immediately deprived of his 
command. 

In this way plans for a restoration of the empire were revealed; and a 
visit paid by Berryer to the count dc Chambord at Wiesbaden, and the fact 
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that Thiers made a journey to Claremont to visit the Orleans family,* and 
energetic attempts to reconcile the two branches of the Bourbons, who had 
been estranged since 1^0, showed that the royalists also were planning a 
restoration. The imperialists rallied round the president, while the royalists 
fixed their hopes on General Changamier, who was in command in Paris. 
Louis Napoleon had him dismissed by the government, in which he had just 
made some changes. This showed what his plans were and a storm arose in 
the assembly. “ If you yield,” said Thiers, “ the empire will be established.” 
The assembly overthrew the ministry, but the president replaced it by another 
Bonapartist mmistry, rather more msignificant than its predecessor. Chan- 
gamier, however, was not remstated. 

Monarchists of all_ shades of opinion were warmly petitioning for a re- 
vision of the constitution — the Bonapartists in order to prolong the powers of 
Louis Napoleon, who was about to stand for re-clection; the royalists in 
order to shake the republic. The discussion was a brilliant oratorical strug- 
gle between the partisans of monarchy and the republicans. Berryer was 
the chief mouthpiece^ of the former The republican party, already weak- 
ened by exile, had stUl quite a constellation of orators, from Jules Pavre to 
Madier de Montjau. The chief of these heirs of Ledru-Rollin was Michel 
de Bourges, who, in debate on the revision, rose to splendid heights of oratory. 

The advanced democrats had a still more famous orator* Victor Hugo 
had devoted himself entirely to the republic. His genius, which had at first 
taken little interest in politics, but which had blossomed in the royalist camp, 
had marched with the times The sight of the reaction of 1850 had made him 
a radical He was soon to show, amidst the bullets of the covp d’etat and 
in exile, his loyalty and intrepidity in the cause of the people. His great 
speeches on the reactionary laws and his speech on the revision are among 
the most brilliant and most solid of his works. It was in the latter speech 
that he called the president, soon to be emperor, “Napoleon the Little.” 

The struggle between the latter and the royalist majority became more 
desperate Even before the debate on the revision, at the opening of a rail- 
way, he had openly attacked the assembly From the tribune Changamier 
had replied that tl^e soldiers would never march against the national repre- 
sentatives, adding emphatically, “Representatives of the country, continue 
your deliberations m peace ” But these empty words did not allay the 
^xiety that was felt, and at the end of 1851, the quaistors of the chamber 
proposed to promulgate as a law, and to affix m the barracks, the clause in 
the decree of 1848 giving the president of the chamber the right to call out 
the troops and compelling the officers to obey him. 

The republicans, equally distrusting the royalists who made the proposi- 
tion and the Bonapartists against whom it was directed, made the mistake 
of voting against it Michel de Bourges, m his blind confidence, spoke of the 
“ invisible sentmel who guards the republic and the people.” The proposition 
was rejected. 

The coup d’6tat had been long prepared. General Magn^, minister of 
war, had already sounded and gained over the generals^ imder his orders. The 
president Louis Napoleon was only waiting for a propitious moment to break 
the oath which he had sworn to the republic. Many times rumours had been 
set afloat, and many times the republicans had taken their precautions; and 
there was actually a question of risking the coup d’6tat earlier. But the 

The chief of the Orleans branch, Louis Philippe, died in exile August 26th, 1850, at the 
age of seventy-six. As Martin ^ says, France has not cherished a hostile feeling toward his 
memory , if he erred m his policy, he made bitter expiation/'] 
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wisest of the party resolved to wait until the vacation of the assembly had 
begun.® 

THE COUP d’etat OP DECEMBER 2JTD, 1851 

All was ready. At the last moment Louis Napoleon began to hesitate. 
Bold m his projects, undecided in execution, a man of conspiracy without 
being really a man of action, he was capable of allowing the moment for 
action to go by; and yet both he and his were at the e 'd of their pecuniary 
resources. Persigny, who thought he might take any liberty in consideration 
of his absolute devotion, subjected the president to a violent scene. Morny 
and Saint-Arnaud also made him feel that the time for dreaming had gone 
by. The day and hour were fixed. 

There were groups in the assembly composed of Bonapartists and of men 
desirous, from other motives, to come to terms with the president, who now 
at the last moment also meditated an unconstitutional revision of the con- 
stitution, but at the hands of the assembly itself. Some politicians, rather 
clerical than legitimist or Orleanist, such as Montalembert andFalloux, were 
working in this direction. A Bonapartist historian (Granier de Cassagnac)/ 
has asserted that on the evening of the 1st of December Falloux made Louis 
Napoleon an offer to take the initiative at the tribune in projiosing a prolonga- 
tion of the president’s powers by a simple majority, if it were necessary to 
have recourse to force m case the Left resisted. Louis Napoleon is said to 
have postponed his answer till the following day. Falloux has protested 
against this incjilpation; in the evening Momy, Saint-Arnaud, and Maupas 
arrived at the Mys6e and in concert with the president took all the steps for 
the coup d’4tat the next morning. Louis Napoleon, who paid a superstitious 
attention to anniversaries, had chosen that of his uncle’s coronation and of 
the day of Austerlitz, the 2nd of December.^ 

On that day, the prince went out on horseback, accompanied by a brilliant 
escorts of generals; they passed through the Champs Elys6es, along the 
streets and the boulevards, greeted by the troops and by some of the people. 
It was the seal of his victory. 

However, the stru^le was not ended, lawful resistance was followed by 
riots, which had no chance of success with a government and generals who 
were decided on action. Both the representatives of the Mountain — who 
had declared so proudly on the 17th of November that the assembly was 
under its protection — and the people had tried in vain on December 2nd to 
organise resistance. On the morning of the 3rd, a barricade was raised in 
the faubourg St. Antoine; it w'as easily destroyed by the troops after a brief 
fire, during which a delegate, Baudm, was killed In the course of the day 
and in the evenmg new barricades were erected m the districts of St. Martin 
and the Temple; they offered but a slight resistance to the troops. Measures 
had been carefully taken, and “the people” replied but faintly to the appeal 
of its representatives. 

The following day, December 4th, was more serious though without en- 
dangering the new state of affairs. The troops had returned to their barracks, 
either because General Samt-Arnaud believed that resistance had come to an 
end, or because, following the example of Cavaignac m June, he did not wish 
to disperae his troops, or else because he wished to give the rebels an oppor- 
tunity to form their army so that he might destroy it by a single blow, bar- 
ricades were erected freely in the usual quarters; the troops were not brought 
out tdl the afternoon. There took place what has been called, not without 
exaggeration, “the boulevard massacre.” A body of troops, whichjhad been 
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fired on, returned the fire without orders.^ Many onlookers were counted 
among the dead_ Victor Hugo, who was banished for his opposition to 
Napoleon, wrote in exile an account of this massacre, from which we quote. 

VICTOR Hugo’s account of the boulevard massacre 

A little after one o’clock, December 4th, the whole length of the boule- 
vards, from the Madeleme, was suddenly covered with cavalry and infantry, 
presenting a total of 16,410 men. Each brigade had its artillery with it. 
Two of the cannon, with their muzzles turned different ways, had been 
pomted at the ends of the rue Montmartre and the faubourg Montmartre 
respectively; no one knew why, as neither the street nor the faubourg pre- 
sented even the appearance of a barricade. The spectators, who crowded 
the pavement and the windows, looked 
■^ith affright at all these cannon, sa^ 
bres, and bayonets, which thus blocked 
up the street, 

“The troops were laughing and 
chatting,” says one witness. Another 
witness says, “The soldiers had a 
strange look about them ” Most of 
them were leaning upon their muskets, 
with the butt-end upon the ground, 
and seemed nearly fallmg from fatigue, 
or something else. One of those old 
officers who are accustomed to read a 
soldier’s thoughts in his eyes. General 
, said, as he passed the caf4 Fras- 
cati, “They are drunk.” 

There were now some indications 
of what was about to happen At 
one moment, when the crowd was 
cr 3 nng to the troops, “V%ve la repu- 
ihque! Down with Louis Bonaparte!” 
one of the officers was heard to say, 
in a low voice, “ Ceci va toumer h la 
charcuierie'" (We shall soon have a 
little to do in the pork-butchering viotoe htoo 

line') 

A battalion of infantry debouches from the rue Richelieu. Before the 
caf4 Cardinal it is greeted' by a unanimous cry of “ Vive la rSpublique!” A 
literary man, the editor of a conservative paper, who happened to be on the 
spot, adds the words, “Down with Soulouquel” The officer of the staff, 
who commanded the detachment, makes a blow at him with his sabre. The 
journalist avoids the blow and the sabre cuts in two one of the small trees on 
the boulevards. 

As the 1st regiment of Lancers, commanded by Colonel Rochefort, came 
up opposite the rue Taitbout, a numerous crowd covered the pavement of 
the boulevards. This crowd was composed of some of the inhabitants of that 
quarter of the town, of merchants, artists, journalists, and even several young 
mothers leading their children by the hand. As the regiment was passing by, 
men and women — everyone, in fact — cried, “ Vive la constitniiion ! Vive la hi ! 
Vive la ripvbligue!” Colonel Rochefort, the same person who had presided 
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at the banquet given on the 31st of October, 1851, at the Ecole Militaire, b^ 
the 1st regiment of Lancers to the 7th regiment of Lancers, and who at this 
banquet had proposed as a toast “Prince Louis Napoleon, the chief ^of me 
state, the personification of that order of which we are the defenders ^^'—thi^s 
colonel, on hearing the crowd utter the above cry, which was perfectly leg^, 
spun'ed his horse into the midst of the crowd, through all the chairs on the 
pavement, whUe the Lancers precipitated themselves after him, and men, 
women, and children were indiscrimmately cut down. “A great number 
remained dead on the spot,” says a defender of the coup d’6tat; and then 
ad^, “ It was done in a moment.” _ • r u 

About two o’clock two howitzers were pointed at the extremity of the 
boulevard Poissonni'’re, at one hundred and fifty paces from the little ad- 
vanced barricade of the gi^rdhouse on the boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. 
While placing the guns in their proper position, two of the arfflerymen, who 
are not often gufity of a false manoeuvre, broke the pole of a caisson. “ Don’t 
you see they are drunk'” exclaimed a man of the lower classes. 

At half past two — for it is necessary to foUow the progress of this hideous 
drama minute by minute, and step by step — the firing commenced before 
the barricade, but it was languid and almost seemed as if done for amusement 
only. Tlie chief ofiicers appeared to be thinking of anything but a combat. 
We shall soon see, however, of what they were thinking. The first cannon 
ball, badly aimed, passed above all the barricades and killed a little boy at 
the chateau d’Eau as he was procuring water from the basin. The shops were 
shut, as w'ere also almost all the windows. There was, however, one window 
left open in an upper story of the house at the comer of the me de Sentier. 
The principal mass of mere spectators were still on the southern side oi the 
street. It was an ordinary crowd and nothmg more — ^men, women, children, 
and old people who looked upon the languid attack and defence of the bar- 
ricade as a sort of sham fight. This barricade served as a spectacle until the 
moment arrived for making it a pretext. 

The soldiers had been skirmishing in this manner, and the defenders of 
the barricade returning their fire,_ for about a quarter of an hour, without 
anyone being wounded on either side, when suddenly, as if by the agency of 
electricity, an extraordinary and terrible movement was observed; first in 
the infantry and then in the cavalry. All of a sudden, as we have said before, 
the cavalry, in^ntry, and artillery faced towards the dense crowd upon the 
pavement, and then, without anyone bemg able to assign a reason for it, 
unexpectedly, without any motive, without any previous warning, as the in- 
famous proclamations of the morning had announced, the butchery com- 
menced from the theatre of the Gymnase, to the Bains Chinois — that is to 
say the whole length of the richest, the most frequented, and the most joyous 
boulevard of Paris. The army commenced shooting down the people, with 
the muzzles of their muskets actually touching them. 

It was a horrible moment: it would be impossible to describe the cries, 
the arms of the people raised towards heaven, their surprise, their horror — 
the crowd flying in all directions, the shower of balls falling on the pavement 
and bounding to the roofs of the houses, corpses covermg the road in a single 
moment, young men fahmg with their cigars still in their mouths, women in 
velvet gowns shot down dead by the long rifles, two booksellers killed on 
their own thresholds without knowing what offence they had committed, 
shots fired down the cellar-holes and killing anyone, no matter who hap- 
pened to be below 

When the butchery was ended — that is to say when night had completely 
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set in, and it had begun in the middle of the day — the dead bodies were not 
removed; _ they were so numerous that thirty-three of them were counted 
before a single shop. Every space of ground left open in the asphalt at the 
foot of the trees on the boulevards was a reservoir of blood. “The dead 
bodies, says a witness, “were piled up in heaps, one upon the other, old 
men, children, persons m blouses and paletots, all collected pell-mell, in one 
indescribable mass of heads, arms, and legs.” 

Ah' you will tell me, M. Bonaparte, that you are sorry, but that it was an 
unfortunate affair that in presence of Pans, ready to rise, it was necessary 
to adopt some decided measure, and that you were forced to this extremity; 
that as regards the coup d’etat, you were m debt, that your mmisters were in 
debt, that your aides-de-camp were in debt, that your footmen were in debt, 
that you had made yourself ai^werable for them all, and that, deuce take it, 
a man cannot be a prince without squandering, from time to time, a few 
millions too much — that he must amuse himself and enjoy life a little; that 
the assembly was to blame for not having understood this, and for wishing to 
restrict you to two wretched millions a year, and, what is more, for wishing 
to make you resign your authority at the expiration of four years, and act 
up to the constitution; that, after all, you could not leave the Elys4e to enter 
the debtors’ prison at Clichy; that you had in vain had recourse to those 
little expedients which are provided for by Article 405 of the crimmal code; 
that an exposure was at hand; that the demagogical press was spreading 
strange tales; that the matter of the gold ingots threatened to become known; 
that you were bound to respect the name of Napoleon; and that, by my 
faith, having no other alternative, and not wishing to be a vulgar criminal, 
to be dealt with in the common course of law, you preferred being one of the 
assassins of history' 

So then, instead of polluting, this blood you shed purified you' Very 
good. 

I continue my account. When aU was finished, Paris came to see the 
sight. The people flocked in crowds to the scenes of these terrible occur- 
rences; no one offered them the least obstruction 'This was what the butcher 
wanted. Louis Napoleon had not done all this to hide it afterwards. 

Thirty-seven corpses were heaped up in the cit4 Bergdre; the passers-by 
could count them through the iron railmgs. A woman was standing at the 
corner of the rue Richelieu. She was looking on. All of a sudden, slie felt 
that her feet were wet. “Why, it must have been raining here,” she said; 
“my shoes are full of water.” “No, Madam,” replied a person who was 
passing, “it is not water.” Her feet were in a pool of blood. 

A witness says, “The boulevards presented a horrible sight. We were 
literally walking in blood. We counted eighteen corpses m about five-and- 
twenty paces.” Another witness, the keeper of a wine-shop in the rue du 
Sender, says, “ I came along the boulevard du Temple to my house. When 
I got home I had an mch of blood around the bottom of nay trousers.” 

The massacre was but a means; the end was intimidation. Was this end 
attained? Yes. Immediately afterwards, as early as the 4th of December, 
the public excitement was calmed. Paris was stupefied. The voice of m- 
dignation which had been raised at the coup d’etat was suddenly hushed at 
the carnage. Matters had assumed an appearance completely unknown in 
history. People felt that they had to deal with one whose nature was un- 
sown. Crassus had crushed the gladiators; Herod had slaughtered the 
infants, Charles IX had exterminated the Huguenots; Peter of Russia, the 
Strelitz guards, Mehemet Ali, the mamelukes, Mahmoud, the janissanes; 
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while Danton had massacred the prisoners: Louis Napoleon had just dis- 
covered a new sort of massacre — the massacre of the passers-by. 

From this moment, in spite of all the efforts of the committees, of the 
republican representatives, and of their coui’ageous allies, there was — save 
at certam points only, such as the barricade of the Petit Carreau, for instance, 
where Denis Dussoubs, the brother of the representative, fell so heroically — 
naught but a slight effort of resistance which more resembled the convulsions 
of despair than a combat. All was finished. The next day, the 5th, the 
victorious troops paraded on the boulevards. A general was seen to show 
his naked sword to the people, and was heard to exclaim- “There is the re- 
public for you!” 

Thus it was this infamous butchery, this massacre of the passers-by, 
which was meant as a last resource by the measures of the 2nd of December. 
To undertake them, a man must be a traitor; to render them successful, he 
must be an assassin. It was by this wolf-like proceedmg that the coup 
d’6tat conquered France and overcame Pans. Yes, Paris! It was necessary 
for a man to repeat it over and over again to himself before he can credit it. 
Is it at Paris that all this happened"? 

Is it possible that, because we still eat and drink; because the coach- 
makers’ trade is flourishing; because you, navigator, have work in the Bois 
de Boulogne, because you, mason, gain forty sous a day at the Louvre; be- 
cause you, banker, have made money by the Austrian metallics, or by a loan 
from the house of Hope and Co.; because the titles of nobility are restored; 
because a person can now be called Monsieur le comte or Madame la duchesse; 
because religious processions traverse the streets on the occasion of the F6te- 
Dieu; because people take their pleasure; because they are merry; because the 
walls of Paris are covered with bills of fetes and theatres — is it possible that, 
because this is the case, men forget that there are corpses lying beneath? 

Is it possible that because men’s daughters have been to the ball at the 
Ecole Militaire, because they returned home with dazzled eyes, aching heads, 
tom dresses, and faded bouquets; because, throwing themselves on their 
couches, they have dozed off to sleep, and dreamed of some handsome officer — 
is it possible that, because this is the case, we should no longer remember 
that under the turf beneath our feet, in an obscure grave, in a deep pit, in 
the inexorable gloom of death, there lies a crowd that is still icy cold and 
terrible — a multitude of human beings already become a shapeless mass, 
devoured by the worm, consumed by corruption, and beginning to be con- 
founded with the earth around them; a multitude of human beings who 
existed, worked, thought, and loved; who had the right to live, and who 
were murdered ? ^ 


SEVERITIES OP THE GOVERNMENT 

The aspect of Paris on the morning of December 5th was sinister. Here 
and there pools of blood were to be seen on the pavements of the boulevards 
Corpses had been ranged m the cit6 Berg^re at the entrance to the faubourg 
Montmartre A much larger number, more than three hundred and fifty, 
according to the testimony of the warden of the Cimeti5re du Nord, were 
transport^ to that cemetery; the warden had received orders to bury them 
immediately; he only half-obeyed and left the heads above ground so that 
the families_ might at least recognise their dead! 

The Paririans could no longer laugh at Louis Napoleon: he had succeeded 
in getting himself taken seriously; ridicule had disappeared under horror. 
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The coup d’4tat was winning the day. The weak hastened to come to terms; 
the strong were furious at their impotence to punish triumphant crime; the 
crowd, stimned, was silent: the greater number bowed prostrate. During the 
day of the 5th of December silent and sombre figures breathing concentrated 
fury were seen wandering slowly about the boulevards; m the central quarters 
some feeble atternpts at barricades were renewed and almost instantly aban- 
doned. All was indeed over m Paris! That same day, the 5th of December, 
a decree of the president declared that when troops should have contributed 
by fighting “to re-establish order” at home, that service should be counted 
as service m the field. Service in civil war was raised to the level of service 
in foreign war. 

_ On the 6th of December a decree restored the Panth4on to religious wor- 
ship and reconverted it into the church of Ste. Genevilve. Advances to 
the clergy followed the favours to the army. By a circular of the 15th Momy 
exhorted the prefects to do what authority could accomplish to secure respect 
for the Sunday rest. He prescribed the interruption of public work on Sun- 
days and holy days. _ _He declared that “ the man who in contempt of the 
most venerated traditions reserves no day for the accomplishment of his 
duties becomes sooner or later a prey to materialism!” The voluptuary 
with bloodstained hands constituted himself a teacher of religious morality 
and of orthodoxy. This was characteristic of the new regime, in which every 
kind of excess was to be associated with every kind of hypocrisy. 

A decree of the 7th of December had deferred aU overt acts relative to 
what was called the insurrection, to the military jurisdiction. The next day 
it was decreed that any individual who should have made part of a secret 
society or who, having been placed under the surveillance of the haute police, 
should have left the place assigned to him, could be transported, as a measure 
required by the general safety, to Cayenne or Algeria. This placed a number 
of persons at the discretion of the government, especially in the south. 

In Paris arrests multiplied in an alarming manner. According to the 
Bonapartist historians they exceeded twenty-six thousand. The prisons 
of Pans were filled; the overflow of prisoners was sent to the forts, where 
they were crowded together in damp and freezing casemates. Workmen 
and bourgeois mmgled m almost equal numbers in the fraternity of the cell. 

The struggle, stifled at Paris, continued in the departments. The de- 
partments were much divided. The democratic-socialistic propaganda had 
made but insignificant progress in these regions, although the industrial 
populations were begiimmg to practise with success the ideas of association 
— ^tor example, in what concerned the societies of. consumption. The demo- 
cratic propaganda, on the contrary, m spite of the arrest of the first organisers, 
had developed to an extraordinary extent in the south and in a part of the 
centre. There it was no longer, as formerly, the workmen of the towns; it 
was the peasants, who were again taking action, as in ’89 — ^with this difference, 
to the great disadvantage of the new movement: there was no longer, 
as in ’89, a clear idea, a definite object, namely the destruction of privilege 
and of the old regime. Men accepted the vague word socialism, while reject- 
ing anything which might resemble communism. In all this nothing was 
clearly determined except ’the name of “republic” and the resolution of a 
general rising in 1852. The order had gone forth to go to the voting, each 
with arms in his hand, in defiance of the law of the 31st of May; it was 
calculated that a democratic restoration would be the result of this struggle. 
In what form exactly would it be? No one could well have told. 

The year 1852 appeared to a great part of the popular masses as a sort of 
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mystic date, a new era of liberty and prosperity. _ The hope of some was the 
terror of others. This impendmg revolution inspired the conservatives with 
such fear that it prepared them to accept anything in order to escape upheaval. 
It goes without saymg that the nulitary and civil functionaries, selected 
and prepared long beforehand, adhered, with honourable exceptions, to the 
raup d’4tat. In the north and west the republicans could make only feeble 
manifestations in a few towns. 

The attempts at revolt which had broken out on a hundred different 
points in the southwest indicated what the rising might have been if one at 
least of the two great cities of the Garonne had afforded it a centre of support. 
The democratic party was still more powerful in the southeast. The three 
old provinces of Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphin^ were everywhere 
covered with affiliations of the society of the Mountainists. Initiations took 
place with a ceremonial borrowed more or less from the free-masons and the 
carbonari, and calculated to impress the imagination. The neophyte, his 
eyes bmdaged, took an oath on a sword In H4rault he was made to swear 
by Christ that he would defend the democratic and socialistic republic. “ Dost 
thou swear,” said the initiator to him, “ to quit father and mother, wife and 
chddren, to fly to the defence of liberty?” “ I swear it three times by Christ.” 
It is said that there were sixty thousand persons affiliated in Herault. 

After the suppression of the insurrection in Herault more than three 
thousand persons were arrested, of whom more than two thousand were de- 
ported. In hunting down the fugitives, the pursuing soldiers constantly shot 
dead those who endeavoured to escape them. In Basses-Alpes the republican 
rising had been almost unanimous: there curfe had been seen associating 
themselves with it with a sincere devotion, and sharing its perils. The ruin 
was general, as the movement had been. Many of the mhabitants fled, to 
escape the arrests en masse. Villages were depopulated Sequestrations 
were employed agamst the fugitives — in fact, no means of persecution was 
neglected In this department, the least populous of all, nearly one thousand 
persons were deported _ The misfortunes and the patriotism of this honest 
and courageous population deserve the esteem and sympathy of France. 

The struggle was everywhere terminated towards the middle of Decem- 
ber. The few crimes committed here and there by msurgents cannot be 
brought into comparison with the atrocity of the tremendous reaction which 
extended over a great part of France. Many harmless persons, whole groups 
of the population, had done honour to themselves by their courageous re- 
sistance; but as Eugene Tenot,S the excellent historian of the coup d’4tat, 
has remarked, events had exhibited on a large scale the impotence of secret 
societies to effect the general movements which decide the destinies of coun- 
tries; and yet in this case those societies had the exceptional advantage of 
having justice as well as law in their favour. 


THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 

The struggle had come to an end; it had been replaced by the terrorising 
of tim conquered. Thuty-two departments were In a stage of siege. Nearly 
^e hundred thousand citizens were captives in the prisons or the fortresses. 
The casemates of the forts about Pans were overflowing with prisoners. The 
examining magistrates proceeded to summary interrogations, after which the 
persons detamed were sent before niilitary commissions. The latter, in ac- 
cordance with the dossiers of the police and a few words added by the judges 
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to those notes, classed the prisoners in one of these three categories* (1) 
Persons taken with arms in their hands or against whom grave charges are 
brought; (2) Persons against whom less grave charges are brought, (3) 
Dangerous persons. The first category was to be judged summarily by court 
martial; the second sent before various tribunals; the third deported without 
sentence. 

It was under such conditions that the vote on the appeal to the people 
was proceeded with on the 20th and 21st of December. It may be judged 
what degree of liberty was left to the electors. There were to be no news- 
pajiers, no meetings. The prefects classed electoral meetings with the secret 
societies. The general commanding the department of Cher had had placards 
put up to the effect that any person seeking to disturb the voting or criticising 
the result would be_ brought before a court martial. The prefect of Bas- 
Rhin had formally interdicted the distribution of the voting papers. The 
prefect of Haute-Garonne announced that he would prosecute anyone who 
should distribute voting papers, even in manuscript, without authority. The 
gendarmerie arrested electors on charge of having incited others to vote 
against the president of the republic.v 

The consultative commission instituted by Louis Napoleon on the 3rd of 
December was entrusted with the counting of the ballot of the appeal to the 
people. It reported 7,439,216 ayes, 646,737 noes, 36,880 papers rejected. At 
Paris there had been 132,181 ayes, 80,691 noes, 3,200 rejected papers; 75,000 
electors had not voted 

What was the value of these figures’ It is impossible to doubt that 
violence and fraud had considerably swelled them. What supervision had it 
been possible to exercise over the votes’ What scruples were to be expected 
from a great number of the men who presided at the elections? The people 
voted under the influence of terror in many departments where all who were 
not in prison or m flight voted “aye” to pacify the conqueror. The immense 
majority of ten to one, which the consultative commission proclaimed was then 
evidently artificial; nevertheless, without this terrorising, Louis Napoleon 
would have obtained a much smaller but still a real majority in the greater 
part of France, the Napoleonic prestige still subsisted with some; others, as 
was inevitable in such a case, yielded to fear of the unknown, to the dread of 
a new crisis on the heels of the old. 

Louis Napoleon tried to justify his usurpation by a sophism: “France,” 
he said, “has realised that I exceeded the bounds of legality only to return to 
justice. More than seven millions of votes have now absolved me.” He 
said that with the assistance of “all good men, the devotion of the army, 
and the protection of heaven,” he hoped to render himself worthy of the con- 
fidence which the people would continue to place m him. “I hope,” he 
added, “ to secure the destinies of France by foundmg mstitutions which wiU 
answer at once to the democratic instincts of the nation and the universal 
desire to have henceforth a strong and respected government. To recon- 
stitute authority without wounding equality is to plant the foundations of 
the sole edifice which will later on be capable of supporting a wise and be- 
neficent liberty ” Thus he deigned to promise liberty at a future date, 
while reserving to himself the choice of the moment. 

On the morning of that day of the year which opened a period so differ- 
ent from that on which many hopes had waited in 1852, a decree had sub- 
stituted the imperial eagle of Rome for the cock by which the constitutional 
monarchy and the repuWic recalled ancient Gaul. Another decree announced 
that the c hie f of the state was about to take the Tuileries for his residence. 
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Whilst the man of the 2nd of December was installing himself in the palace 
of the kings, the chief representatives of the republic were driven into exile. 

EXILE BY 'WHOLES.U.E 

From the day which followed the coup d’etat the executors of the plot 
had given very different treatment to the captive representatives, according 
to whether they were conservatives or republicans. They had at first divided 
the 282 representatives, confined in the barracks of the quai_ d’Orsay, into 
three convo 3 's; they had crowded them into the prison vans in which male- 
factors are carried. Forty members of the Right were set at liberty The 
republicans were conducted to Mazas, where they were placed in the cells 
and under the same rules as thieves. The imprisoned generals had just been 
sent from Mazas to Ham. At Mazas they had left Thiers who, like the gen- 
erals, had been arrested during the preceding night. 

On the 4th, almost all the prisoners of Vincennes were set at liberty. On 
the 8th of January the generals detamed at Ham and their companion in 
captivity, the questeur Baze, were conducted into Belgium. The next day 
appeared a series of decrees of proscription. The individuals “ convicted of 
having taken part in the recent insurrections” were to be deported — some to 
Guiana, otWs to Algeria. A decree designated five representatives of the 
Mountain for deportation. The sentence of deportation was afterwards 
commuted into exile for three of them. A second decree expelled from France, 
from Algeria, and from the colonies, “ on grounds of the general safety,” sixty- 
six representatives of the Left, amongst them Victor Hugo and several others 
who were destined to aid in the foundation of the third republic. 

A third decree temporarily removed from France and Algeria eighteen 
other representatives, amongst whom the generals figwed, together with 
Thiers, R4musat, and some members of the Left, of whom were Edgar Quinet 
and fimile de Girardin. The same day, January 9th, a first convoy of four 
hundred and twenty of the Parisian captives was sent from the fort of Bicotre 
to Le Havre; they were crowded together at the bottom of the hold of a frigate. 
Convoys followed one another incessantly in the direction of the ports where, 
amid all kinds of moral and physical sufferings, thousands of unfortunates 
TPaited for the departure of the vessels. Cayenne and Lambessa divided the 
victims. 

Whilst the prisons of Paris were being emptied in this fashion, attention 
was also given to the departments. The new government was embairassed 
by the multitude of its captives. It authorised its prefects to set at liberty 
all those of the prisoners whom they might judge not dangerous (January 
29th). This measure was the famous “mixed commissions” (commissions 
mvctes). In each department a sort of tribimal was set up, composed of the 
prefect, the military commandant, and the c/ie/ du parquet (procureur-g4n6ral 
or prosecutor for the republic). On these commissions was conferred the 
power to decree citation before a court martial, transportation, or release. 

It was the reversal of all law and justice — something worse than the 
revolutionary teibunals of ’93 and than the provosts’ courts (amrs pr^dtales) 
of the restoration, which at least admitted discussion and defence in public. 
The mixed commissions of 1862, as the historian of the coup d’4tat (Eugene 
T4not9) says, “decided without procedure, without hearing of witnesses, 
without public sentence the fate of thousands and thousands of republicans.” 
The mixed commissions have left the ineffaceable memory of one of the most 
monstrous facts of history. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP 1852 

An act quite as extraordinary in another class was the promulgation of 
the new constitution fabricated by the dictator himself without assistance 
(January 14th, 1852). The conqueror of Italy and E^ypt, the vanquisher 
of Austria, had_ at least, for the sake of formality, required eminent men to 
deliberate on his constitution of the year VIII. The vanquisher of the 2nd 
of December had not thought it necessary to cover himself by such forms. 
In a preamble skilfully enough drawn up, with the object of proving that 
for the last fifty years the French nation had only continued in virtue of 
the institutions of the consulate and the empire, he affirmed that society as 
existing was nothing other than France regenerated by the revolution of ’89 
and organised by the emperor. Having kept everything belonging to the 
consulate and the empire, save the political institutions overturned by the 
European coalition, why should France not resume those political institutions 
with the rest? 

The constitution of 1852 starts by “recognising, confirming, and guaran- 
teeing the great principles proclaimed in 1789, which are the base of the public 
law of the French.” Only it says not a word of the liberty of the press, nor 
of the liberty of assembly and association “The government of the French 
Republic is confided for ten years to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
The constitution declares the chief of the state responsible to the French 
people; but it forgets to mention how this responsibility is to be realised; 
the French people will have no means of applying it except by the way of 
revolution. “The chief being responsible, his action must be free and un- 
shackled.” The ministers then must depend only on him and will no longer 
form a collectively and individually responsible council. They will no longer 
bear any relation to the deliberative assemblies. “The president of the 
republic commands the sea and land forces, declares war, makes treaties of 
peace, of alliance and of commerce, nommates to aU offices, makes the regu- 
lations and decrees necessary to the execution of the laws.” 

Justice is rendered in his name. He alone initiates laws. He sanctions 
and promulgates laws. All public fimctionaries make the oath of fidelity 
to him. The first wheel in the new organisation is to be a council of state 
of forty to fifty members, nominated and liable to be dismissed by the presi- 
dent of the republic, discussing bills with closed doors, then presenting them 
for the acceptance of the legislative body. In fact the constitution of 1852 
outdid, as a monarchical reaction, the constitution of the year VIII. It was 
not the consulate; it was already the empire, organised dictatorship, and the 
total confiscation of public liberties. Thirty-seven years after the fall of 
Napoleon the Great, the long struggles of French liberty ended in re-estab- 
hshing absolute power in hands without genius and without gjlory. 

The same day, the 22nd of January, appeared a decree which obliged the 
members of the house of Orleans to sell within the space of a year ah the 
property belonging to them in the territory of the republic. On the 29th 
of March the prince-president proceeded to the inauguration of the chambers 
in the Hall of the Marshals at the Tuileries. It was thought that in his 
speech he would make it understood that he ei^ected another title — that of 
emperor. He left this subject still undetermined. He spoke of still pre- 
serving the republic. This was to mock at his listeners and at France; but he 
did not wish to appear to be in a hurry to seize what could not now escape him. 

The session of the two chambers was then opened by the presidents whom 
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the dictator had given them In the senate Louis Napoleon had chosen his 
uncle, Jerome, the ex-king of Westphalia. In virtue of the new constitution 
the presidents claimed from the members of the two chambers the oath of 
obedience to the constitution and of fidelity to the president of the republic 

During the session a rumour was current that Louis Napoleon would be 
proclaimed emperor on the 10th of May, after the distribution of the eagles 
to the army. The dictator did not wish to make himself emperor in this 
manner He would proceed more artfully, and intended to obtain a guaran- 
tee that the accomplishment of his wishes should be imposed on him by the 
country. He therefore undertook a new tour through the departments.^ 

NAPOLEOX’S ADDRESS AT BORDEAUX (1852) 

Master of himself in the midst of the general enthusiasm, Louis Napoleon 
was preparmg for the great speech which would definitely decide his destiny 
and the destiny of France. It was made at Bordeaux on the 9th of October, 
at the close of a banquet ■which had been given him by the chamber of com- 
merce. Contrary to his custom he went straight to the point: 

“ I say ■with a frankness as far removed from pride as from false modesty, 
that never has any nation manifested in a more dnect, more spontaneous, 
more unanimous manner its wish to rid itself of all anxiety as to the future, 
by strengthenmg under one control the government which is sympathetic 
to it. The reason is that tins people now realises both the false hopes which 
lulled it and the perils which tlireatened it It knows that in 1852 Society 
was hurrying to its dosrafall. It is grateful to me for ha-ving saved the ship 
by setting up only the flag of France. Disabused of absurd theories, the 
nation has acquired the conviction that its so-called reformers were but 
dreamers, for there was always an inconsistency'-, a disproportion, between 
their resources and the promised results. To bring about the well-being of 
the country it is not necessary to apply new methods, but to give it, before 
all else, confidence in the present and security as to the future. These are 
the reasons why France appears anxious to revert to an empire.” 

The important word had at last been uttered. With insinuating clever- 
ness Louis Napoleon also brought forward the principal objection to the 
scheme: '"j^ere is an apprehension abroad of which I must take note. In 
a spirit of distrust, certain persons are saying that imperialism means war 
I say imperialism means peace. It means peace because France desires it, 
and when France is satisfied the world is at rest. Glory may well be be- 
queathed as an inheritance, but not war. Did those princes who were justly 
proud of being descendants of Louis XIV revive his quarrels? War is not 
imde for pleasure, but by necessity; and in these times of tiansition when, 
side by side with so many elements of prosperity, on every hand so many 
causes of death arise, one may truly say: ‘Woe unto him who first gives the 
signal in Europe for a collision whose consequences would be incalculable.’ ” 

Prolonged cheera greeted these sentiments of pacific pride. The enthusi- 
asm became tinged -with emotion when the prince, continuing, outlined in 
superb language the programme of his future government — a stately plan 
for an edifice never, alas' erected. On the 10th of October the presidential 
address, “ The Bordeaux Speech” as it was promptly dubbed, was telegraphed 
to Paris So dignified, conciliatory, and loyal did its language appear, that 
it instantly produced an emotion which was not artificial or simulated, but 
profound and sincere. 

Louis Napoleon visited in rapid succession Angoul§me, Rochefort, La 
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Rochelle, and Tours; he made a last halt at Amboise and there, to impress the 
public fancy by some new and striking act, he set free the imprisoned Abdui- 
Kadir. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th of October, he arrived m Pans, 
and was received with full official pomp and circumstance. Representatives 
of official bodies went to the Gare d’Orleans to salute him. The sound of 
cannon mingled with the pealing of bells, while strains of military music 
alternated with patriotic songs. On the place de la Bastille the president of 
the municipal council, M. Delangle, publicly congratulated him._ 

Throughout the long line of the boulevards the theatres, public buildings, 
even some of the shops were decorated, with triumphal arches. On one of 
them might be read some lines from Virgil; “May the Gods of our fathers 
be favourable to this youth in this troubled age.” _ More even than the apt 
quotation, the contmuous cheers of the crowd gave its true significance to the 
reception. Thus was Louis Napoleon borne to the palace of the Tuileries. 
Then in the evening, satiated with homage, eager foB rest and repose, he 
escaped from the ovations and made his way to the chateau of St. 
Cloud.*’ 

THE TJNIQtrB POSmON OP LOUIS NAPOLEON 

Bradford? has emphasised the fact that in showing its preference for 
Louis Napoleon, France was the first European nation that had “attempted 
to form or express any common will ” No other ruler in Europe could know 
definitely, except by the vaguest of inferences, wffiether or not he held his 
official position with the approval of the majority of his subjects. But there 
could be no question as to the attitude of the French people as a whole 
toward the man who was about to become their supreme ruler. And in 
expressing their approval of that man, the people of France expressed also, 
in the view of Bradford, a desire for peace and order. They believed. Justly 
enough, tliat to attain that end there must exist a strong executive power. 
It was not strange that they should feel that the most likely wielder of such 
a power would be the bearer of the magic name of Bonaparte._ 

It was the fond hope of the multitudes, then, that now in France, as in 
the Rome of an elder day, empire should mean peace. But this hope, as all the 
world knows, was not to be immediately realised. Within a few years Louis 
Napoleon, actuated by self-seekers like Momy and Saint-Arnaud, was to pre- 
cipitate the Crimean War. Similar forces were to bring about the Austrian 
War within the same decade, with the resulting independence of Italy, paid 
for with the heavy price of abrogated treaties. Then there was to foUow the 
“ surpassing folly” of the Mexican expedition, with the execution of Maximilian 
for its humiliating sequel. And not so far beyond was to come the crowning 
disaster of the Franco-Pixissian War, which might almost be regarded as a 
Just retribution upon the empire, but which fell heavily upon a people who 
suffered not so much for their own sins as for the delinquencies of their rulers. 
But few indeed were the prophets who could foretell, even vaguely, the 
disasters that the enthusiasts of 1852 were unwittingly prepanng “ 

THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON HI 

On December 1st, 1852, at eight o’clock in the evening, in the midst of 
a thick fog, two hundred carriages, lighted by torchbearers on horseback, 
crossed the bridge of Boulogne, and went in the direction of the palace of 
St. Cloud, the windows of which were seen shining from afar, the members 
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of the senate occupied these carriages; they carried the prince-president the 
decree of the senate which named him emperor. 

The fete of the proclamation of the empire was very similar to that of the 
return of the prince-president, and curiosity began to be exhausted- the same 
flags, the same uniforms, the same people, the same decorations, a smaller crowd 
in the streets, but more animation m the theme. The new government, by way 
of a gift to celebrate the joi-ous accession, delivered from imprisonment and 
fine those who were condemned for misdemeanours and infractions of the 
laws covering the press and the book trade: official warnings which had been 
sent to the journals were considered null and void; there was to be no am- 
nesty; exiles might return “if they acknowledged the national will,” that is, 
if they demanded pardon. The absence of clemency, and the monotony of 
the same decorations, the same banners, the same arches, the same trans- 
parencies made the day dreary for some, fatigimg for others, long for all. Paris 
was anxious to escape from tne outward trappings and to enter into the reality. 
A bancjuet for sixty persons and a siinple reception at the r^idence of the 
sovereign ended the evening. At midnight a new guest slept in the Tuileries. 

So began the reign which was to finish at Sedan.* 

napoleon’s maehiage 

The foreign powers which had greeted the coup d’etat as a bulwark against 
revolution did not so highly approve the second empire; but none the less 
they had nothing to do but accord it recognition. The three eastern powers 
were the slowest, and, as in the case of Louis Philippe, the czar Nicholas 
could not bring himself to grant the usual title “brother,” but called him 
“ good friend.” Like his uncle in the case of his second marriage, the parvenu 
emperor sought a bride among the ancient royal families; but the eastern 
powers managed to foil his suit for the princess Charlotte of Vasa.^ He 
thereupon married the beautiful Spanish woman Eugenie Montijo, duchess of 
Teba, January 30th, 1853. On March 16th, 1866, she bore him an heir, 
Prince Napoleon Eug6ne.i 

eeskine may on the cotjrt life 

After the coup d’etat, Louis Napoleon had already restored titles of 
honour, and he now endeavoured to surround himself by the most illustrious 
nobles of France. The nobility of the first empire were naturally the chief 
ornaments of his court: but the old legitimist and Orleanist nobles generally 
held themselves aloof from the Bonapartist circle, and affected the more 
select society of their own friends in the faubourgs St. Germain and St. 
Honors. But if the old nobility were absent from the Tuileries, there was 
no lack of aspirants for new honours and distinctions Military dukedoms, 
and other titles of nobUity, were created, as in the first empire. Plebeian 
names were dignified by the ennobling prefix, so much cherished in French 
society; and the Legion of Honour was lavished with such profusion that to 
be without its too familiar red ribbon was, at length, accounted a mark of 
distinction. 

A court so constituted could not represent the highest refinement of 
French society. It was gay, luxurious, pleasure-seeking, and extravagant; 

[» The Hohenzollerns also received his advances discouragingly The Spanish beauty he 
took for queen was not of royal blood The legiUmist nobihty, as a rule, kept away from court 
and regarded tiie usurper and his circle with scorn, j 
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but adventurers, speculators, and persons of doubtful repute wete in too 
much favoin: to win for it the moral respect of France or of Europe. Nor 
did it gain lustre from the intellect of the age. Men of letters were generally 
faithful to the fallen monarchies or to the republic, and were not to be won 
over by the patronage of the empire. They had been cruelly scourged by 
Louis Napoleon, and neither the principles of his rule nor the character of 
his associates attracted the intellectual classes. Material force, wealth, and 

S lendour were the idols of his court, and the poet and the philosopher were 
at ease m such a company. 

The empire was now firmly established, and Louis Napoleon wielded a 
power as great as that of any former king or emperor. But he ruled by a 
different title, and upon other principles of government. His empire, founded 
upon the sovereignty of the people, was a strange development of democracy. 
He had been chosen by universal suffrage, yet he wielded a power all but 
absolute and irresponsible. He ruled by tne voice of the people, but he for- 
bade the expression of their sentiments in the press or at public meetings. 
The chamber of deputies was elected, like himself, by the whole people. An 
assembly so popular in its origin ought to have been a check upon the wiH 
of the emperor; but it did not hesitate to accept his policy and approve his 
acts. Enjoying a freedom of discussion unknown beyond its walls, it was 
able to give expression to public opinion; but it never aspired to independence. 
Yet the democracy of France was not ignored; the emperor was sensitively 
alive to the national sentiments, which he was always strivmg to propitiate: 
he never forgot the democratic origin and basis of his throne. Political lib- 
erties were repressed; but public opinion, so far as it could be divined with- 
out free discussion, was deferred to and respected. 

To satisfy this public opinion, and to win the support of various senti- 
ments, interests, and parties, the pohcy of the emperor assumed many forms. 
He had proclaimed the empire as peace: but, to gratify the susceptibilities 
of Frenchmen, he afterwards declared that not a gun should be fired m 
Europe without the consent of the Tuileries; and he desired to revive the 
military glories of France, to restore his influence in the councils of Europe, 
and to gratify the army, to whom he mainly owed his crown. Hence his 
forwardness in brmging about the Crimean War.*'^ 

THE CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856) 

Since the treaties of 1815 Russia had exercised a threatening preponder- 
ance over Europe. The czar Nicholas had become the personification of a 
formidable system of compression and conquest. He had never forgiven the 
dynasty of July for havmg owed its existence to a rebellion; in Germany he 
had upheld the sovereigns in their resistance to the wishes of the peoples. 
He had done his utmost to denationalise Poland, his possession of which 
had been recognised by the treaties of 1815 on condition that he should 
assure to it a constitutional government. Dumfounded for a moment by 
the revolution of 1848, the czar had soon returned to his ambition. After 
having saved Austria by crushing the Hungarians who had revolted against 
her, he had thought that the presence of a Napoleon on the throne of France 
guaranteed to Russia the alliance of the English, and he had believed that 
the moment was come to seize the perpetual object of Muscovite covetous- 
ness — Constantinople. On every opportunity he affected a protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire: he ended by trying to 
come to a secret understanding with England for the partition of the spoil 

E. 'W.— VOIi, xni. K 
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of the Sick Man (the sultan). In 1853 he occupied the Danubian princi- 
palities and armed what seemed a formidable fleet at Sebastopol. 

The emperor Napoleon gave the first signal of resistance by boldly send- 
ing the French Mediterranean fleet to Salamis to have it within reach, of 
Constantinople and the Black Sea. He won over England, at first hesitating, 
to his alliance, and assured himself of the neutralitjr of Austria and Prussia. 
Hostilities opened with the destruction by the Russians of a Turkish flotilla 
at Smope The Anglo-French fleet entered the Black Sea, whilst an army 
despatched from the ports of Great Britain and France assembled under the 
walls of Constantinople. The 14th of September, 1854, the army of the allies, 
seventy thousand strong, debarked on the Crimean coasts, and the victory 
of Alma allowed the commencement of the siege of Sebastopol, a formidable 
fortress whose annihilation was necessary in order to protect Constantinople 
against a sudden attack. 

This siege, one of the most terrible in the annals of modem history, lasted 
for more than a year.^ Generals Canrobert and P^lissier successively com- 
manded the French troops. Continual fightmg, two victories, those of Inker- 
man and the Tehemaya, earned for the French soldiers less glory than their 
dauntless courage agamst a terrible climate and an enemy who ceaselessly 
renewed his ranks At last, on the 8th of September, 1855, after miracles 
of constancy, French dash and English solidity had their reward. The tower 
of the Malakoff was carried and the tonm taken. The emperor Nicholas had 
died a few months before. 

In the Baltic the Anglo-French fleet had destroyed Bomarsund, the ad- 
vanced bulwark of Russia agamst Sweden, and in the Black Sea the French 
iron-plated gunboats, now used for the first tune, had compelled the fortress 
of Kmbum to surrender, thus opening southern Russia. An allied squadron 
had even taken Petropavlovsk on the Pacific Ocean. Fmally French diplo- 
macy had induced the kmg of Sweden and the king of Sardinia to enter the 
league against Russia, and was perhaps on the point of win ning over the 
emperor of Austria The czar Alexander 11, successor of Nicholas, demanded 
peace; it was concluded at Paris, March 30th, 1856, under the eyes of the 
emperor of the French d 

THE CONGEESS OF PARIS (1856) 

The congress of Paris (March-April, 1856) was composed of two plenipo- 
tentiaries from each of the six powers— France, England, Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, and Sardmia — under the presidency of the French plenipotentiaries! 
Prussia was mmted to take part afterwards. 

Hie congress began by regulating the Eastern question. (1) The integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire was guaranteed by the powers; the sultan promised 
reforms and the powers renounced all intervention in the mternal affairs of 
tte empire. (2) The Danube was declared free for navigation (3) The 
Black was recognised as neutral, no state might have arsenals or war 
ships in it, with the exception of small ships. (4) Moldavia and Wallachia 
became autonomous. 

After hamng signed the peace the congress regulated the question of mari- 
time taw b 3 r tour decisions which were incorporated in international European 
law (1) Privateermg is abolished (2) All hostile merchandise sailing under 
a neutral flag is neutral (3) All neutral merchandise under a hostUe flag 

land Eu^a ]** wiole war, wiU be found in tbe histones of Eng- 
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is neutral. (4) A blockade cannot be established by a simple declaration — 
it is not valid unless it is effective 

Cavour, representing Sardinia, succeeded in bringing up the Italian ques- 
tion in the congress, by coming to an understanding with the representatives 
of France and England. They spoke of the evacuation of the Pirseus by 
Frencxi troops (which was still a discussion of the oriental question), and 
5. propos of the occupation of the Piraeus they spoke of the occupation (which 
still continued) of Tuscany by the Austrians. England demanded that it 
should come to an end; Austria refused to discuss it. But Cavour profited 
by the occasion to describe the lamentable condition of Italy. 

The congress of Paris had been a personal success for Napoleon and his 
policy. Not only had he made France re-enter the European concert, but 
for the first time he had caused a European congress to be held on French 
territory and under her presidency. He had obtamed the autonomy of the 
Ruinanian nation and had posed the national question of Italy, making 
the mstrument which had been created by Mettemich against the nations 
to serve the cause of nationalities. He remained under this impression, and 
his policy was directed towards bringing together a new congress to alter * 
the status quo of Europe and to abolish the treaties of 1815, but he never 
succeeded in his attempt. 

The congress of Paris changed Napoleon’s position in Europe. The 
sovereigns, seeing him solid at home and powerful abroad, drew closer to him. 
The example was set by the princes of the Coburg family. Ernest of Coburg- 
Gotha was the first to pay him a visit (March, 1854) ; then came Leopold, king 
of the Belgians; then the king of Portugal, finally Prince Albert, husband of 
Queen Victoria, consented to see Napoleon (September, 1854). Napoleon and 
the empress went to England (April, 1855); Victoria and Albert returned 
their visit (it was the first time since 1422 that a king of England had come 
to Paris). The example of the Coburgs decided Victor Emmanuel, who had 
refused till then. After the congress, the rulers of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Tuscany airived (1856-57). 

Napoleon wished to profit by these relations to adopt an active policy. 

He tried to win over the king of Prussia, who refused to be won; he spoke at 
the English court of revising the treaties of 1815, but was coldly received 
(August, 1857). He then approached Russia in an interview at Stuttgart 
with the czar, in 1857 In 1858 France and Russia acted together to main- 
tain Rumanian unity, against Turkey, Austria, and England; in Servia they 
together sustained the Obrenovitch dynasty against Austria. 

Cavour, who was determined on war with Austria, declared publicly in 
the chamber that the principles of Vienna were irreconcilable with those of 
Ihrin. Austna replied that the emperor would continue to make use of his 
right of mtervention (May, 1856). She ended by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Sardinia (March, 1857). 

But Napoleon still hesitated.^ 


INTERNAL AEPAIRS (185&-1858) 

During the session of 1856 the baptism of the prince imperial, who had 
been bom (March 16th) during the congress of Pans, was celebrated with 
great pomp at Notre Dame. The godfather was Pius IX, represented by a 
Roman cardinal'. This intimate bond with the pope was to involve the policy 
of the empire on grave occasions. The powers of the legislative body elected 
in 1852, if they can be called powers, expired in 1857. It goes without saying 
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that the official candidature was worked by the prefects in every possible 
way. Billault, the minister of the interior, declared in a circular that “the 
government considered it just and politic to present for re-election the mem- 
bera of an assembly which had so well seconded the emperor and served the 
country.” He was willing to admit that in face of these conditions “openly 
avowed and resolutely sustained,” others might be brought forward. “If, 
however,” he added, “the enemies of the public peace_ should find in this 
latitude an occasion for a serious protest against our institutions; if they 
try to make it an instrument of trouble and scandal, you know your duty. 
Monsieur le pr4fet, and justice will also know how to execute its duty with 
severity.” 

The prefects went further than the minister. One of them siinply wrote 
to the officials of his department: “Impose silence on opponents if any are 
met with.” Another was going so far as to interdict the publication and 
posting of circulars and declarations of opinion on the part of non-official 
candidates. The prefects set their newspapers violently not only against the 
enemies of the government, but against those of its friends who might permit 
themselves to dispute the ground with the official candidates. In presence 
of this attitude of the government agents the peasants said simply. “"Why 
should we trouble ourselves to nominate deputies^ ” The government might 
as well nominate them itself. The opposition had assuredly no chance of 
depriving the government of its majority. It might attempt protests and 
obtain some partial success. There were eager debates between the repub- 
licans concerning the course to pursue. 

The elections took place the 20th of June. Of the eight deputies of Paris 
the opposition gained five — Canjot, Goudchaux, Cavaignac, Ollivier, and 
Darimon; two republicans were nominated at Lyons and at Bordeaux.^ The 
struggle became almost impossible in the departments; meanwhile, in the 
large cities, a strong minority, sometimes even a majority, had declared 
itself in favour of the opposition. 

The Chambers reopened on the 28th of November. Of the five republican 
deputies of Paris, one, Cavaignac, had died; two refused the oath, Carnot 
and Groudchaux; Ollivier and Darimon took it. The session of 1857 to 1858 
seemed destined to be uneventful, wffien a tragic incident suddenly disturbed 
everything and added gravity to the situation. 

OBSmi’S ATTEMPT TO KILL THE EMPEROR 

The evening of the 14th of January, 1858, at the moment of the arrival 
of the emperor and empress at the opera, three explosions were heard. Three 
bombs had been thrown at the emperor’s carriage. Cries of grief and horror 
resounded on all sides. The bursting of the projectiles had injured more 
than one hundred and forty persons, some of whom were mortally wounded. 
The carriage of the emperor was broken and one of the horses killed. A 
terrible anxiety filled the opera house as the royal pair entered their box; 
both had escaped injury. 

The police arrested four Italians. It was seen immediately that three of 
them were but instruments; the fourth, Orsini, was remarkable in every 
way. _ His father had penshed in 1831 in the insurrection against the pope 
in which Napoleon III and his elder brother had taken part. The son since 
his childhood had taken part in all the national Italian conspiracies. 

In its form the attempt on Napoleon III recalled that of Pieschi under 
Louis Philippe; but in reality there was a wide gulf between the Corsican 
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bandit of 1835 and the Roman conspirator of 1868. In spite of the horror 
of a crime which took aim at its object across so many indifferent and un- 
known victims, Orsini inspired m all those who saw and heard him during 
his trial an interest which it was impossible to withstand. This man had 
been actuated solely by an impersonal passion; he was under the spell of a 
misdirected patriotism. He had chosen as his counsel Jules Favre, who de- 
fended hun as he wished to be defended, by endeavouring to save, not his 
head, but his memory as far as it could be saved. A profound impression 
was made on the audience when Jules Favre, by permission of the emperor, 
read aloud a letter addressed to the latter by Orsmi. The crimmal did not 
ask mercy for himself; he asked freedom for his unhappy country, “the 
constant object of aU his affections.” He did not go so far as to demand 
that the blood of Frenchmen should be shed for the Italians, but only that 
France should interdict the support of Austria by Germany — “ in the strug- 
gles which are perhaps soon to begin I adjure your majesty,” he wrote, 
“to restore to Italy the independence which her children lost in 1849 by the 
fault of the French themselves (by the war of Rome). Let not your majesty 
repulse the last wish of a patriot on the steps of the scaffold!” 

Orsini and ^ accomplices were condemned to death on the 26th of 
February. Orsini thanked the emperor for having authorised tlie pubHca- 
tion of his letter. His second letter was not less moviag than the first. He 
formally condemned political assassmation and disavowed “the fatal aber- 
ration of mmd” which had led him to prepare his crime. He exhorted his 
compatriots to employ only their abnegation, their devotion, their union, 
their virtue to deliver their coimtry. He himself offered his blood,in expia- 
tion to the vnctims of the 14th of January. The question of the commutation 
of the penalty was energetically agitated by those about the emperor. Nar 
poleon would have judged such mercy politic if so many victims had not been 
struck by the instruments of death intended for his own person. Orsini was 
executed on the 14th of March, with one of his accomplices. He died without 
display as without weakness, crying, “ Vire I’ltalie! Vive la France!” 

His death was soon to bring forth happy results to Italy. Before that 
his crime had liad deplorable ones for France. In 1801 the first consul had 
made the affair of the infernal machine prepared by some royalists a pretext 
for proscribing a host of republicans Napoleon III imitated and surpassed 
his imcle 


THE “XEW terror” OP 1S3S 

At the reopening of the chambers, a few days after the attempt of the 
opera (14th of January), the emperor delivered a speech which began with 
a splendid picture of tlie public prosperity. He called on the legislative body 
not to permit the renewal of “the scandal” of the refusals of the oath by 
elected candidates, and to vote a law which should oblige all those ehgible 
for election to take the oath to the constitution before standing for election. 
Finally he appealed to the assembly of the representatives of the country to 
“find means to silence factious opposition.” The meaning of this threat was 
soon made known. On the 1st of February a bill was presented to the legis- 
lative body; it punished with an imprisonment of from two to five years and 
a fine of from five hundred to ten thousand francs, whoever should have pub- 
licly incited to the crimes mentioned in articles 86 and 87 of the penal code 
(sedition, insurrection, etc.) when that provocation had not resulted in action. 
It punished with gn imprisonment of one month to two years and a fine of 
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from one himdred to two thousand francs whoever shoiild have manceuvred 
or entered mto negotiations either at home or abroad with the object of dis- 
turbing the public peace. Every person sentenced for one of the_ above 
misdemeanours or for certain others also mentioned m the bill, including the 
detention of arms, seditious assemblies, etc., should as a measure for the gen- 
eral safety be incarcerated in France or Algeria or expelled from French ter- 
ritoiy. This same measure for the general safety could be applied to any 
person who had been either condemned, incarcerated, expelled, or trans- 
ported on the occasion of the events of May and June, 1848; of June, 1849; 
or December, 1851, and whom ‘‘grave facts should again mark as dangerous 
to the public safety.” 

This was to deliver a multitude of citizens to the most lawlessly arbi- 
trary treatment; the wide field covered by the categories and the vagueness 
of the definitions made anything possible. A man might be deported for 
having a musket in his possession! 

The government was perfectly aware that the republican party h^d noth- 
ing to do with the isolated crime of Orsini; but this calumny had seemed 
necessary to serve as a motive for what was to follow, fimile OUivier made 
his debut as a political orator in contesting this bill. A few conservatives 
joined him, alarmed to see that a return to the(2nd of December w'as being 
made in a time of complete public tranquillity. Many deputies voted with 
reluctance and with a sense of shame; there were 227 voices for the law. 
twenty-four had the courage to vote against it. When the law was brought 
before the senate, whose mission it was to examine whether the laws adopted 
by the legislative body were conformable to the constitution, there was but 
a single vote against this so-called “Law of Suspects”; it was that of General 
MacMahon. History should give him credit for it. 

The law was monstrous, its execution was worse. The new terror of 
1858 did not echo so far as that of the 2nd of December; as no one resisted 
or could resist there were no fusillades, no massacres ; but the absence of all 
struggle and of all peril to the persecutors rendered the persecffLion so much 
the more revolting. Tliis time it was no longer, as on the 2nd of December, 
triumphant conspirators striking in fury at fallen adversaries to prevent 
them from rising; it was an absolute power which, in order to produce an 
effect of intimidation and to discourage a few attempts at legal opposition, 
proscribed in cold blood hundreds of victims, not for their acts but for their 
opinions Even before the law had been presented to the legislative body, 
citizens had been carried into exile. 

Immediately after the despatch of his circular the new minister of the 
interior “and of the general safety,” as he styled himself, had sent for all 
the prefects to Pans. He received each by himself. He had in his hand a 
list m which the departments were inscribed with figures opposite their names. 
“You are prefect of such a department,” he said: “so many arrests.” “But 
who is to be arrested?” questioned the prefect “"^Tioever you like! I 
have given you the number; the rest is yoiu affair.” 

That so many high functionaries should have consented to make them- 
selves the executors of such instructions is perhaps the most shameful fact 
m eighty years of revolutions. Besides some political adversaries who were 
stiU capable of and disposed to action, the government caused to be torn from 
their families and their professions a host of republicans who, while retaining 
their own opinions, sought only to court oblmon and had taken refuge in 
their work and in silence When one was not to be found another was taken 
at haphazard: Espioasse and his delegates had to make up their number. A 
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special attack was directed against a select number of active bourgeoisie: 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, notaries were mingled with honest and indus- 
trious working men, the old, the sick, mothers of families, were dragged to 
prison and thence to exile. The agents forced their way into houses, like 
nocturnal malefactors, carried off the appointed victims without allowing them 
time to provide themselves "with money and clothing or to bid farewell to 
their families, and threw them into prison vans which did not stop till they 
reached the port of embarkation. Of about two thousand persons arrested 
more than 420 were transported to Africa. Arrived there the exiles received 
some miserable subsidies, scarcely sufficient to prevent them from d 3 dng of 
hunger until they could procure the means of subsistence; then those who 
did not find work were left to the care of such of their companions as were a 
little less unfortunate. 

The aim of the new terror was not attained the government had not 
succeeded in stifling the opposition, which on the contrary increased in the 
legislative body — if not in numbers at least in talents; of three seats left 
empty amongst the deputies of Pans, the Parisian electors filled two with 
republicans. Jules Favre and Ernest Picard formed, together with OUivier, 
Henon, and Darimon, that celebrated bench of the ‘ ‘ Five ” which held its own, 
for several years, against almost the whole assembly. 

In this imperialist quasi-unanimity on the part of the legislative body, 
a considerable number of the members asked no better than to put some 
reserve into their devotion, and did not regard the course of events as entirely 
for the best. In the session of 1858 the law of military exemption was brought 
up. It was proved that this law had only aggravated the burden of the ser- 
vice to the detriment of the population, and the profit of the exchequer, which 
was in reality the beneficiary of wliat was called the endowment of the army. 
The law, instead of being mitigated, was rendered more onerous by the inter- 
diction of substitutions except among relatives Exemption by state inter- 
vention cost double what it had cost before; free substitution was forbidden, 
and fellow soldiers from the same canton were no longer authorised to change 
their numbers at the drawing of lots. 

As to laws of social interests, the government presented one which con- 
tained penalties against the usurpers of titles of nobility. Napoleon III had 
restored the nobility by a decree which declared it one of the institutions of 
the state. The parodists of the past were still more ridiculous in 1858 than 
in 1814, when the ultras at least wwe the natural heirs of the old regime. 
Most of those who voted the law were ashamed of it, a small number took 
these things with a grotesque seriousness.^* 

WAE IN ITALY: SOLFEEINO (1858-1859) 

As Russia was pressing on Turkey, so Austria was pressing on Italy. She 
had played an equivocal part during the Crimean War, whilst the kingdom 
of Sardinia, the only independent and constitutional state in Italy, had not 
feared to jom her young army to the Anglo-French troops. This circum- 
stance had made France the natural protectress of Piedmont, and by conse- 
quence of Italy, of which this little kmgdom was the last citadel. Thus when 
the emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, in defiance of European diplomacy, 
passed the Ticmo as the emperor Nicholas had passed the Pruth, France 
once more found herself face to face with this new aggressor and on the side 
of the oppressed. 

In this war the emperor Napoleon resumed the secular policy of France, 
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which consists in not suffering the preponderance of Austria or Germany in 
Italy— that is to say, on the French southeastern frontier. A French army 
reappeared on that soil where three centuries before the arms of France had 
left so many glorious traces. Europe looked on with keen attention , Eng- 
land as a well-wisher, Russia and Prussia amazed. Austria and France were 
left alone facing each other. The war lasted scarcely two months. 

After the brilliant affair of Montebello, which defeated an attempted 
surprise on the part of the Austrians, the Franco-Piedmontese army concen- 
trated round Alessandria; then by a bold and 
skilful movement turned the right of the Aus- 
trians, who had already passed the Ticino, and 
compelled them to recross that river. Caught 
between the army corps of General MacManon 
and the guard at Magenta, the Austrians lost 

7.000 killed or wounded and 8,000 prisoners 
(June 4th). Two days later the French re^- 
inents entered Milan. 

The enemy, astounded at so rude a shock, 
abandoned his first line of defence, where, how- 
ever, he had long been accmnulating powerful 
means of action and resistance. He retired on 
the Adda, after vainly making a momentary 
stand at the already famous town of Marignano 
and on the Mincio, behmd the illustrious plains 
of Castiglione and between the two fortresses of 
Peschiera and Mantua; then he took up his posi- 
tion, backed by the great city of Verona as an 
impregnable base. The emperor of Austria, 
with a new general and considerable reinforce- 
ments, had arrived there to await the French 
army. 

The Austrians had long studied this battle- 
field; there were 160,000 ol them ranged on the 
heights with their centre at the village and 
tower of Solferino, and ready to descend on the 
French in the plain. Napoleon III had scarcely 

140.000 men available, and was obliged to fight 
on a line extendmg over five leagues Whilst 
the right wing was struggling against the enemy 
in the plain m order to prevent itself from 
being turned, and King Victor Emmanuel with 

his Piedmontese was bravely resisting on the left, the centre delivered a vigor- 
ous attack, and after a heroic struggle successively carried Mount Fenile, the 
mount of the cypresses, and finally the village of Solferina The enemy’s 
line was broken; his reserves, before they could come into action, were reached 
by the_ balls from the new rifled cannon of the French. All fled in frightful 
confusion; but a fearful storm, accompanied by hail and torrents of rain, 
stopped the victors and permitted the Austrians to recross the Mincio; they 
left twenty-five thousand men put out of action. In the evening the emperor 
Napoleon took up his headquarters in the very room which Francis Joseph 
had occupied in the morning (June 24th). Twice a conqueror, the emperor 
suddenly offered peace to his enemy. Italy was freed, although a portion of . 
Italian territory, namely Venetia, stUl remained in the hands of Austria. 
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Europe, bewildered by these rapid victories, allowed her awakening jeal- 
ousy to appear. The emperor thought he had done enough for Italy by push- 
ing Austria, so_ recently established on the banks of the Ticino, back behind 
the Mincio, and at Villafranca he signed with Francis Joseph a peace, the 
prmcipal conditions of which were confirmed at the end of the year by 
the Treaty of Zurich. By this peace Austria resigned Lombardy, which 
France added to Piedmont that she might make for herself a faithful aUy 
beyond the Alps. The Mincio became the boundary of Austria in the penin- 
sula, where the various states were to form a great confederation under the 
presidency of the pope. But all those concerned rejected this plan, and the 
revolutionary movement continued. The emperor confined himself to pre- 
venting Austria from intervening. Then those governments of Parma, 
Modena, the Roman legations, Tuscany and Naples, which ever since 1814 
had been merely lieutenants of Austria, were seen to fall to pieces successively, 
and Italy, minus Venice and Rome, was about to form a single kingdom, 
when the emperor thought himself called upon to take a precaution necessary 
to the security of France; he claimed the price of the assistance he had given 
and by the Treaty of Turin, March 24th, 1860, obtained the cession to himself 
of Savoy and the county of Nice (Nizza), which added three departments 
to France and carried her southern frontier to the summit of the Alps. 

For the first time since 1815 France, not by force and surprise but as the 
result of a great service rendered to a friendly nation, by pacific agreement, 
and according to the solemn vote of the inhabitants, had overstepped the 
limits traced round her at the period of her reverses. Europe dared not 
protest. 

EXPEDITIONS AND WAKS IN STRIA, CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND MEXICO 

Europe can no longer isolate herself from the other continents; with the 
progress of civilisation, commerce, and the general relations of the peoples, 
it is the duty of France, the second of the maritime nations, to carry her eyes 
or her hand beyond the seas wherever her honour or her interests may be 
engaged. It is the first time that, with or without the support of England 
and often under her jealous sun'eillance, she has done so with so much inde- 
pendence and firmness. 

In 1860 the massacre of the Christian Maronites by the Druses of Syria 
demonstrated anew the Ottoman Empire’s powerlessness to protect its sub- 
jects, and excited the interested complaints of Russia. France, which was 
the first to move, had the honour of bemg charged by the great powers to 
send and maintam a body of troops in Syria to aid the Turkish government in 
punishing the guilty parties. The foUowiag year a diplomatic conference, 
assembled at Constantinople, regulated the government of Lebanon in such 
a manner as to avoid the return of these deplorable catastrophes. This 
apparition of the French flag m the East was not without utility in the pursuit 
of a great enterprise begun by M. de Lesseps under the auspices of the French 
government, namely the establishment at the isthmus of Suez of a canal 
which was to join the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and put Europe in 
direct communication with the Far East. 

The same year, at the other extremity of Asia, France and England had 
been obliged to direct an expedition against China, who had violated the 
conditions of a treaty previously made with her. In less than six months 
the allied fleets had transported fifteen thousand men and the whole of an 
i mme nse equipment a distance of six thousand leagues from the French 
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coast, to the shores of the Peiho The emperor of China sent seventy thou- 
sand men to meet those whom he called barbarians. This army and tne 
forts accumulated on the road to Pekin did not stand before the small 
pean force commanded by General Cousin-Montauban. The mouths oi the 
river were forced, and the forts which defended them earned by ^ energetic 
and brilliant attack, after which the allies marched resolutely on P^kin The 
Chinese court tried to deceive them by feigned negotiations, to wich some 
of the envoys fell victims, and to surprise the troops which won the battle oi 
Palikao. The city of Pekin, being laid open to attack, was bombaixled; 
the summer palace had already been taken and given up to pillage. Prince 
Kong, the emperor’s brother, made up his mind to treat seriously (October 
25th, 1860). The allied armies entered Pekin to receive the ratifications of 
the treaty, in virtue of which the Chinese government pledged itself to admit 
English and French ambassadors to the capital, paid an indenmity of 120,- 
000,000 francs, opened the port of Tientsin, guaranteed advantageous com- 
mercial conditions to the conquerors, and restored to France the churches 
and cemeteries belonging to the Christians. The Celestial Empire was opened 
and, by way of consequence, the empire of Japan also, which, having in 1858 
made treaties of commerce vnth the prmcipal European states, was disposed 
by dread of a similar lesson to observe them better. 

The French government took advantage of its strength in these regions 
to complete the expedition against the empire of .^inam in Cochin China, an 
expedition begim two years before in concert wuth the Spaniards.^ It was 
impossible to obtain from this government security for French missionary 
and commercial relations France had resolved to form a settlement at the 
mouths of the great river Mekong, and had taken possession of Saigon in 
order to make it the capital But the French lived there in continual dis- 
quiet. Vice-Admiral Charner, who had returned from China with his troops, 
defeated the Aimamites in the plains of Ki-Hoa and seized Mytho Admiral 
Bonnard in his turn took Bien-Hoa and imposed on the emperor Tu-Duc a 
peace signed in 1863 which stipulated respect for missionaries, an advantageous 
treaty of commerce, and the possession of three provinces^ at the mouths of 
the Mekong, m a wonderfully fertile coimtry between India and China, and 
within reach of the Philippines and the Moluccas. “The settlement of Sai- 
gon,” an English traveller had said not long before, “might change the di- 
rection of trade and become the nucleus of an empire which perhaps might 
one day equal that of India ” 

Thus France, which it had become too much the custom to regard as an 
especially contmental power, was carrying her activity to all the shores of 
the ocean. She was at the same time called to another end of the world. 
France, England, and Spain had long had injuries to avenge and claims to 
vindicate against the anarchical government of Mexico. At the beginning of 
the year 1862 the three powers came to an miderstanding to act m common, 
as the French had done in China with the English, in Cochin China with the 
Spaniards. The expedition was already on the 'way to be carried into effect 
when the cabinets of London and Madrid, in consequence of misunderstand- 
ings, renounced the enterprise France, left alone, persisted in avenging the 
common injuries. A check havmg called in question the honour of the flag, 
the mistake was committed of declaring that France w'-ould not treat with the 
president Juarez, so that the French were condemned either to import a 
foreign government into the country or to conquer its immense solitudes. 
Instead of the six thousand men who had first started, it was necessary 
to send as many as thirty-five thousand soldiers. Puebla made a heroic re- 
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sistance; but the keys of Mexico were there and the army took them (May 
18th, 1863). A few days later (June 10th) it entered Mexico, and the popula- 
tion, prompted by France, proclaimed as emperor an Austrian prince, the 
archduke Maximilian. After the departure of the French troops in 1867 
[owing to the forcible protest of the United States ‘] the unfortunate prince 
was taken and shot by the republicans after the mockery of a trial This 
imprudent and ill-conceived expedition was a grave check to French politics 
and finance.^* 


THE RISE OP PRUSSIA 

The Crimean and the Italian ware havii^ been carried out to a triumphant 
issue, the French had come to regard themselves as the foremost nation in 
Europe. But from the middle of the ’60’s Napoleon’s fortune had begun to 
turn. During the American Civil War he had embarked, as we have seen, 
on the adventurous imdertaking in Mexico, where he attempted to establish 
an empire, dependent upon himself, under Maximilian, the unfortunate 
brother of Emperor Francis Joseph ; but after wasting immense sums of 
money and thousands of human lives, he was compelled to evacuate that 
country, and the bloody ghost of Maximilian, who was deserted by Napo- 
leon’s aimy and executed by the republicans, stood forth as the accuser of 
his guilty ambition. 

In France itself the voice of the repubhcans rose ever higher against 
Bonaparte, while dhe victories of the Prussians over the Austrians [at Sadowa 
or Koniggratz, July 3rd, 1866, and elsewhere], as unexpecterl as they were 
overwh^mg, weakened his position in Europe Napoleon had hoped that 
Prussia would be defeated, or that a civil war of long duration would be 
started in Germany; in either case he had hoped to interv^ene as a peace- 
maker, taking as the reward of his labom’s certam Rhenish and Belgian 
districts, and being enabled, in ‘addition, to play the nGe of protector over 
Germany and arbiter of the destinies of Europe. But it was fated otherwise; 
Prussia acquired a military reputation ahnost rivalling that of the first 
Napoleon, and Germany stood forth, not "weak and disrupted, but more 
firmly united and stronger than ever before. And though Napoleon him- 
self was far too prudent to venture on a military demonstration against the 
successes of Prussia, yet the French nation, and especially the French army, 
could not tolerate that another people should excel it m the honours of war, 
while statesmen of the t 5 q)e of Thiers upbraided Napoleon for permittmg the 
union of North Germany “Revenge for Sadow’-a'” became the general cry. 
The French government made demands for “ compensation” to France m the 
shape of cessions of German frontier territory, but these were rejected by 
Prussia. Under these circumstances the latter country had to be prepared 
every moment for an attack o 

FYFFE ON napoleon's NEW POLICY 

The reputation of Napoleon III was perhaps at its height at the end of 
the first ten years of his reign. His victories over Russia and Austria had 
flattered the military pride of France; the flowing tide of commercial pros- 
perity bore witness, as it seemed, to the blessings of a government at once 
firm and enlightened; the reconstruction of Paris dazzled a generation 

P For fuller accounts of tins affair, see in later volumes the histones of the United States 
and Mexico ] 
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accustomed to the mean and dingy aspect of London and other capitals before 
18S0, and scarcely conscious of the presence or absence of real beauty and 
dignity where it saw spaciousness and brilhance. The_ political faults of 
Nafioleon, the shiftiness and incoherence of his designs, his want of grasp on 
reality, his absolute personal nullity as an administrator, were known to some 
few, but they had not been displayed to the world at large He had done 
some great things, he had conspicuously failed in nothing Had his reign 
ended before 1863, he would probably have left behind him in popular 
memory the name of a great ruler. 

But from tliis time his fortune paled The repulse of his intervention on 
behalf of Poland in 1863 by the Russian court, his petulant or miscalculating 
inaction during the Danish war of the following year, showed those to be 
mistaken who had imagined that the emperor must always exercise a con- 
' trolling power in Europe. During the events which formed the first stage 
in the consolidation of Germany, his policy was a succession of errors.^ Sutiul- 
taneously with the miscarriage of his European schemes, the enterprise which 
he had undertaken beyond the Atlantic, and which seriously weakened his 
resources at a time when concentrated strength alone could tell on European 
affairs, ended in tragedy and disgrace. 

From this time, though the outward splendour of the empire was undi- 
minished, there remained scarcely anything of the personal prestige which 
Napoleon had once enjoyed in so rich a measure He was no longer in the 
eyes of Europe or of his ovm country the profoimd, self-contained statesman 
in whose brain lay the secret of coming events; he was rather the gambler 
whom fortune was preparing to desert, the usurper trembling for the future 
of his dynasty and his crown Premature old age and a harassing bodily 
ailment began to incapacitate him for personal exertion. He sought to loosen 
the reins in which his despotism held France, and to make a compromise 
with public opinion which was now declaring against him. And although 
his own cooler judgment set little store by any addition of frontier-strips of 
alien territory to France, and he would probably have been best pleased to 
pa^ the remainder of his reign in undisturbed inaction, he deemed it necessary, 
after failure in Mexico had become inevitable, to seek some satisfaction in 
Europe for the injured pride of his country. He entered into negotiations 
with the king of Holland for the cession of Luxemburg, and had gained his 
assent, when rumours of the transaction reached the North German press, 
and the project passed from out the control of diplomatists and became an 
affair of rival nations.? 


FRENCH AND PRUSSIAN DISPUTE OVER LUXEMBURG 

Luxemburg was a small province the western portion of which had be- 
longed to Belgium since the revolution of 1830, whilst the eastern portion 
formed a grand duchy belonging to the king of Holland. Napoleon III 
wished to buy the grand duchy, which had no natural tie with Holland 
and was of a certain importance to France on account of the town of 
Luxemburg, which had been strongly fortified by Vauban; this fortress 
would have protected a part of the French frontier. The grand duchy had 
been annexed to the_ German confederation by the treaties of 1815, and was 
garrisoned by Prussia in the name of the confederation. Prussia, having 
violated the treaties and split up the confederation in her war with Austria, 
had no longer any right to occupy Luxemburg. There had seemed no doubt 
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before the war as to the handing over to France of this stronghold; the fortress 
had already been evacuated by the Pru^ians. Neither after the war had 
Bismarck changed his tone in the matter. After having evaded the signing 
of the treaty about Belgium, he had promised to oppose the inclusion of Luxem- 
burg in the northern confederation; he had adnsed the French government 
to treat with the king of Holland without including Prussia, and to excite 
in the grand duchy manifestations which might be taken as indicating the 
people’s desire to become French. He also recommended them to put the 
matter through before the parliament of the new confederation met. It is 
possible that on this occasion he may have been sincere. 

The government did not even imderstand how to profit by this advice 
and act quickly. Bismarck’s advice was given at the beginning of September; 
it was not until the early days of February, 1867, that Napoleon’s govern- 
ment sounded the Dutch government as to a contingent cession of the grand 
duchy. They demanded from the king, William III, a total abandonment 
of his sovereign rights, in consideration of a sum of several millions; then a 
vote was taken among the populations. The propaganda of the French 
agents was very well received in Luxemburg; the inhabitants, albeit the 
majority were German-speaking, inclining to France rather than to Germany. 
The idea of a double treaty was advanced as a start. The one would guaran- 
tee to Holland Limburg, which, like Luxembui-g, had been united to the 
German confederation, and which Holland dreaded to have claimed by 
Germany; a defensive alliance with France would thus be assured to Holland. 
The other treaty would cede Luxemburg to tl e French. 

Had there not followed so much delay the I'rench would have been taken 
at their word. But there was general" hesitation. 'The royal family was 
divided as to the policy of an alliance. Doubts were entertained as to the 
emperor’s health and the future of his d 3 masty. Then, too, great uneasi- 
ness w'as felt at the seemingly equivocal attitude of Prussia, who continually 
increased the strength of her armaments. Bismarck at Berlin, and Goltz, 
the ambassador at Paris, reiterated their advice for prompt and direct treat- 
ing between France and Holland. It is true that Bismarck did not bind him- 
self by any direct promise, and his king stiU less; however, the king of Prussia 
had the appearance of also allowing Fkance to make her own arrangements 
with the kmg of Holland. But the attitude of the press, the army, and the 
Prussian diplomats, beyond the Rhine, became more and more spiteful and 
provoking towards France at this time. 

It was while all this was going on that the stormy sittings of the legislative 
body took place, and the publication of the secret treaties between Prussia 
and South Germany. This alarmed the king of Holland. He proposed that 
the question of the ceding of Luxemburg should be submitted to the powers 
that had signed the treaty of 1839, and had definitely settled the dispute 
between France and Belgium. Therefore the French government tried to 
obtain the direct consent of the king of Prussia to the cession, but did not 
succeed. The Prussian government maintained its attitude of reserve; but 
the new parliament of northern Germany, that is to say the Prussian majority 
which dominated it, did not show the same reserve. This majority showed 
itself most violent and arrogant towards the representatives of Frankfort 
and the other annexed countries, for the strongest reasons very hostile to 
France. Imperative questions had been framed as to whether Luxemburg 
and Limburg were to remain united to Germany. 

'The king of Holland, on his side, put the question to the kmg of Prussia. 
To him, as to Prance, an equivocal answer was given. However, the reply 
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was interpreted in the sense that haste must be made to bring the matter to 
a conclusion. Finally the king of Holland acceded to the proposals made 
by France and signified the same to the emperor by his son, the prince of 
Orange, on the 30th of March. The two acts of guarantee and of cession were 
on the point of being signed, when the Dutch mmister, Van Zuylen, detected 
an irregulanty and demanded that the signature should be postponed till the 
morrow. 

In Paris the decisive despatch was awaited in all confidence. In place 
of the representative of the king of Holland, it was Herr von der Goltz the 
Prussian ambassador, who presented himself at the house of the French 
foreign minister. He had hurried to Moustier to urge him to break off all 
negotiations, because the transaction, as he pretended to have foreseen, was, 
he said, presenting the worst possible aspect to Germany. As a fact Goltz 
had always represented the transaction to Paris as assured, and had not 
ceased and to the end did not cease to play a double game. In Paris, he was 
the friend of France and on an intimate footing at the Tuileries, attentively 
listened to, and, above all, an attentive listener, surprising the badly kept 
secrets of the court; in his correspondence with Berlin, he was the enemy of 
France and in connivance with the war party. 

Indignant and astonished, Moustier replied that he came too late, that 
the French had been decoyed into a trap, but that they would not draw back. 
There is every evidence that the “irregularity” which had delayed the sign- 
ing of the double treaty was not an accidental one, and that Prussia had 
checked the king of Holland by promising on behalf of Germany to renounce 
all claims over Limburg on condition of Luxemburg not being ceded to 
France 

During this time Bismarck was addressmg recriminations to the French 
ambassador, Benedetti, in which, accordmg to his usual practice, he inverted 
then respective roles. It is easy to perceive that if the negotiations had been 
more rapidly opened and concluded he would have claimed his share of credit 
in_ them. But he was now pressed between the equally warlike Prussian 
military party on the one side and the parliament of the northern confedera- 
tion on the other, and, knowing that Germany was ready and that France 
was not, he asked nothmg better than to involve France m a quarrel. 

On the 1st of April, Bennigsen, leader of the national liberal party, which 
had become the devoted instrument of Bismarck, revived the questions ad- 
dressed to this minister on the subject of Luxemburg, and demanded war in 
preference to allowmg “a prince of a German race (the king of Holland) to 
traffic in a country of German origin and sympathies.” These pretended 
German sympathies were not at the moment manifesting themselves in Lux- 
emburg, except by popular demonstrations in favour of union with France — 
demonstrations which the Priissian governor of the fortress lamented bitterly 

Bismarck’s reply to Bennigsen was measured as to its form: he would not 
for the world have the air of provoking the French government; but, as a 
fact, he sheltered himself behind public opinion and the parliament, which 
was the mouthpiece of that opinion. _ The sense of his reply was, indeed, that 
Luxemburg ought not to be given either to the northern confederation or to 
Fra,nce, but not, however, that it should be evacuated by Prussia. Without 
explicitly saying so, he was awaiting an opportunity to claim for Prussia a 
preten^d right of garrison which he intended to extract from the convention 
ot Ine Great Powers in 1839. He began again to protest his good intentions 
to Napoleon III; but at the same time that the minister at the Hague in- 
sisted on the signing of the treaty, and that the king of HoUand seemed on 
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the point of acquiescing, the Prussian minister at the Hague received orders 
to annoimce to the Dutch government that the Prussian government would 
be driven by public opinion to consider the ceding of Luxemburg as a decla- 
ration of war 

The Prussian troops were already massing themselves on the Dutch 
frontier, with the evident intention of ignormg the Belgian neutrality. Hol- 
land thereupon drew back, and did not sign the treaties. It was a humili- 
ating check for Napoleon III, crownmg the series of diplomatic defeats 
which began on the morrow of Sadowa. 

The minister for foreign affairs did not sit stiU under the blow. Moi^tier 
was a judicious and skilful diplomatist Avho merited association with a differ- 
ent government. He made great efforts to palliate this reverse and to help 
France to make a dignified exit from the position into w^hich she had been 
beguiled. Moustier knew that she was not m a position to have recourse to 
arms; though the war minister. Marshal Niel, in public uttered the contrary 
opinion, in the cabinet he was the first actively to discountenance the taking 
of the offensive. 

Since Sadowa Prussia had completely re-organised her forces, and now, 
with her northern confederation, could command close upon nme hundred 
thousand men; and this irrespective of the engagements towards her under- 
taken by the southern states. The French liacl not half this number at their 
disposal. Their forts Avere in the worst possible state, their magazines 
empty. A circular of Bismarck’s, derogatory to all the diplomatic propri- 
eties, dragged the emperor personally into the matter. He pretended tliat 
the emperor had been forced into war in spite of himself, and represented 
Prussia as all for peace and France as only thirsting for war. Napoleon III, 
who had not moved when he might and should have moved, had been on the 
point of hurling himself into action when it was too late; but Moustier and 
Niel succeeded in preventmg him from yielding to the calculated provoca- 
tions of Berlui Moustier employed a most ingenious ruse. He maintained 
the validity of the king of Holland’s pledges, but left the question of the 
cession of Luxemburg m suspense, and referred to .the powers which had 
signed the treaty of 1839 the question of Prussia's pretended right to garrison. 

On April 26th Bismarck resigned himself to givmg the consent demanded 
from him by the Russian ambassador to open negotiations in London, havmg 
the neutrality of Luxemburg as their object. Neutrality, guaranteed by the 
European powers, implied evacuation. This made the Prussian press shout 
more loudly for war. Not only Alsace and Lorraine, but Holland also, were 
now coveted. Bismarck, accused by the war party of moderation, some- 
times flung away, sometimes clung to his daily papers. He delayed by ^v- 
eral days the opening of the negotiations, through his claims and acquire- 
ments as to the formalities of the conference and the securities resultmg from 
it. Russia intervened in this matter between Prussia and England, and the 
conference at last took place in London on May 7th. While the negotiations 
were in progress Bismarck made fresh efforts to goad France into some im- 
prudent action by his aggravating conduct 

The French rninister did not however fall into the trap, and the treaty 
for the neutralisation of Luxemburg was signed on the 16th of May. Bis- 
marck executed a brusque about-face. The Prussian official organs had 
orders to alter their tone. Napoleon, whom the evenmg before^ they Imd 
insulted, they now covered with flowers, and they announced the impending 
visit of King WiUiam to the Universal Exhibition On the 14th of May, 1867, 
Moustier communicated the treaty to the chambers. The neutralised grand 
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duchv of Luxemburg remained under the sovereignty of Holland. The 
Prussian government pledged itself to evacuate the fortress, and the king 
grand duke was to see that it was dismantled The Prussians did effect a 
military but not a commercial evacuation of Luxemburg The ties between 
the grand duchy and the German Zollveretn were not severed.^ 

NEW PHICTION WITH PEUSSIA 

By the superiority of its anny Prussia had attained the preponderance in 
Europe and was preparing the complete unity of Germany. The other great 
powers were not resigned to these two revolutions, which were a menace to 
the old European balance of power. But Austria was discouraged, England 
powerless, the czar pacific. France alone believed herself strong enough to 
stop Prussia and re-establish her own preponderance. Opinion had become 
bluntly hostile to German imity. In Prussia the national pride, exalted by 
success, manifested itself in threats against the “hereditary enemy.” But 
on both sides these belligerent sentiments were counterbalanced by the fear 
of a war which all could foresee would be terrible. 

Secret negotiations were carried on, the extent of which has been vari- 
ousty estimated, but which did not accomplish any practical result. 
occasion was the affair of the Belgian railways which had been purchased 
by the French eastern company. The Belgian government interdicted the 
sale (February, 1869); the hVench government attributed this check to Bis- 
marck. Napoleon, in irritation, proposed to Austria and Italy a triple 
alliance to stop the encroachments of Prussia and restore to Austria her 
position in Germany (March). The negotiation was conducted between the 
ambassadors. Austria accepted a defensive alliance, but reserved the right 
to remain neutral if France should be obliged to begin war (April). The 
Italians demanded the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome; they 
were satisfied with Napoleon’s promise to withdraw them as soon as possible, 
but when it came to the ratification of the project, the Italian ministry 
demanded evacuation ^d a declaration that France recognised the principle 
of non-intervention. Negotiations were suspended, the three sovereigns 
merely promising to conclude no alliance without previous notice. Then 
Napoleon accepted a parliamentary ministry whose head, Ollivier, had de- 
clared in favour of peace and conciliation with Germany. This ministry 
took up again (January, 1870) the project of giving security to Europe by 
bringing about the disarmament of both France and Prussia; England 
agreed to transmit the proposal. France offered to diminish her military 
contingent hy ten thousand men. Bismarck refused on the ground that the 
reorganisation of Prussia made any disarmament impossible.’^ 

THE MINISTRY OF OLLIVIER 

When Emile Ollivier rose to power, he brought with him mpn who had 
long been considered members of the opposition; the best known of these 
was Buffet. The party which had formed the unperial government was set 
aside. Everything seemed changed. The so-called liberal royalists, the 
Orleanists, rose in a body. All the staff of 1830 reappeared in the official 
salons. An attempt was going to be made to carry on the government of 
the 2nd of December by the methods of Louis Philippe. 

Suddenly a sinister piece of news was announced. Pierre Bonaparte, a 
cousin of the emperor, living at Auteuil, had challenged Henri Rochefort 
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to fight a duel. _ The journalist-deputy had sent him his seconds,’ Ukieh de 
Fonvielle and Victor Noir; the latter, who was quite young, was a rising and 
very popular journalist. The two seconds went to the prince’s house at 
AuteuU. Suddenly shots were heard, Ulrich de Fonvielle rushed out of the 
house, and the corpse of Victor Noir bathed in blood was seen lying before 
the door. Pierre Bonaparte had fired on the seconds sent by Rochefort. 
The public indignation was extreme. The funeral took place on the twelfth. 
Beneath a sullen grey sky a sombre crowd of two hundred thousand persons 
passed along the streets of Neuilly, following the corpse to the cemetery, 
and returned to Paris in a long procession through the Champs filys4es, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise^ and led by Rochefort. The government had called out 
the troops, and a trifle would have sufficed to turn that day into one of re'^’o- 
lution or of a terrible massacre. VTien 
the crowd reached the place de la Con- 
corde, where the police were drawn up, 
it dispersed on the advice of those who 
had most influence over it. 

Soon afterwards, Pierre Bonaparte, 
who was tried by a special court (the high 
court of Tours), was acquitted. The death 
of Victor Noir and the acquittal of Prince 
Pierre formed an inauspicious opening for 
the liberal empire. However, the decree 
was being prepared which was to make 
known what reforms had been naade in 
the constitution in the interests of lib- 
erty. These reforms went no further 
than giving the senate and the legisla- 
tive body the right of taking the in- 
itiative in matters of legislation; fixing 
the categories whence the emperor might 
draw the new senators; regulating the 
order of succession to the throne; and de- 
ciding that any change in the constitution 
should be made by a plebiscite. To begin with, the decree itself was to be 
submitted to the vote of a plebiscite on universal suffrage. 

The nature of these reforms alienated from the liberal empire some of those 
who were inclined to support it, and led to the resignation of two ministers, 
of whom one was Buffet. Nothii^ seemed to them more opposed to liberty 
than the imperial plebiscites; that is, the popular vote on a question proposed 
by the emperor. The people could only say yes or no, and no meant a revo- 
lution. It was equivalent to putting the government into the hands of one 
man. So nothing was really changed and the government was still a personal 
government. After heated debates, in the course of which Gambetta de- 
livered what was perhaps his most eloquent speech, the plebiscite was pro- 
ceeded with. The empire, so to speak, put itself to the vote. There were 
7,500,000 affirmative against 1,500,000 negative votes. The public considered 
that the empire was firmly established, and it was destined to fall in two 
months and four days! The government had perhaps a clearer insight. To 
ask of the peace-loving people who compose the mass of the country, “Yes 
or No, do you wish to overthrow me?” is a sure way of g ainin g the votes of 
many people^ whose support in time of penl would be more than doubtful. 
Only detormined and invincible enemies will vote against you. In fact, a 
a. Wi— vox,, xm. i. 
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million and a half contrary votes out of a total of 9,000,000 was a large per- 
centage. It is said that the emperor was very anxious about the votes of 
the army, which had included a great many noes. 

CAUSE OF THE FEANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

The plebiscite had the most unexpected results — the imperial govern- 
ment determined to seek m victory the power it had lost The idea was to 
render the dynasty strong enough to ensure to the son the inheritance of his 
father’s empire. “This is my war,” said the empress. So the conflict be- 
tween France and Pimsia, which had been threatening Europe for four years, 
brbke out. _ The immediate cause was as follows. There had been a revolu- 
tion in Spahij and Queen Isabella^ had been expelled General Prim, how- 
ever, had no intention of establishing a republic, and soon it became loiown 
that the crown had been offered to a Hohenzollem, a prmce of the Prussian 
royal family. This would be a most unacceptable addition to the power of 
Prussia. France protested.^ Prussia gave way and the prince renounced 
the crown, or rather his father renounced i+ for him. 

The whole affair seemed ended when suddenly a rumour was spread that 
the king of Prussia had grossly insulted the French ambassador, Benedetti 
The king had refused to receive him. This was stated on the authority of 
a German paper.® Benedetti had been sent to wrmg from the Piussian king, 
at Ems, not oidy a promise that the prmce should not take the Spanish crown, 
but also a positive order forbidding him to do so. This was too humiliating 
to endure, and the king refused. Benedetti was then sent to demand a per- 
sonal letter of good whl to France William, angered, refused to receive hinn 
at all. An oral tradition states that the king’s language was such, according 
to Seignobos,’^ that no om would even dare to publish it.® 

The French ministers, Emde OUivier and Gramont, declared in the chamber 
that war w'as necessary. Thiers and the republicans strongly protested In 
the midst of the tumult they repeated that France should have satisfaction, 
and demanded the telegram * m which her ambassador stated that he had been 
insulted The majority overwhelmed them wuth abuse, especially Thiers, who 
persisted energetically in his protests. They called him “Emigre!” and 
“traitor!” amid scenes of incredible violence and disorder. Commissioners 
were appointed who alone were to ask and hear the necessary explana- 
tions. They returned, assertmg that they had seen evidence that war was 
inevitable and declaring that the army was in a good state. It was proved 
later that they had seen nothing at all. Marshal Leboeuf, when asked, “Is 
the a^y ready?” replied* “There is not so much as the button of a gaiter 
wanting.” The war was voted. 

Bismarck had led France to the point he wished. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the wretched state of her army, and knowmg what passions and what 
interests at the Tuileries would be sure to urge on a war, he had been suf- 
ficiently artful to persuade_ the king of Prussia to yield to her on one point 
^ter another, so as to incite her government to declare war, after having, 
in the eyes of Europe, deprived her of all reasonable pretexts for such a course.® 

* It -was said that France could not tolerate the revival of the empire of Charles V The 
GernMns protested that the sovereignty was a pnvate family affair of the Hohenzollerns 

p It IS now definitely known that Bismarck himself had this telegram sent, and suppressed 
certam modifymg words purely for the purpose of goading France to make the first declaration 
of war.] 




CHAPTER VI 

THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

[1870-1871 A D ] 


The catastrophe of 1870 seemed to those who witnessed it to tell 
of more than the vileness of an administration , in England, not less 
than in Germany, voices of influence spoke of the doom that had 
overtaken the depiavity of a sunken nation , of the triumph of simple 
manliness, of God-fearing virtue itself, in the victories of the German 
army There may have been truth in this , yet it \\ ould require a 
nice moral discernment to appraise the exact degeneracy of the French 
of 1870 fiom the French of 1854 who humbled Russia, or from the 
French of 1859 who triumphed at Solferino , and it would need a very 
comprehensive acquaintance wuth the lower foims of human pleasure 
to judge m what degree the sinfulness of Pans exceeds the sinfulness 
of Berlin Had the Frencn been as strict a lace as the Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, as devout as the Tyrolese who perished at 
Sadowa, it is quite certain that, with the numbers which took the 
field against Germany in 1870, with Napoleon III at the head of affairs 
and the actual generals of 1870 in command, the armies of France 
could not have escaped destruction 

The mam cause of the disparity of France and Germany in 1870 
was m truth that Prussia had had from 1862 to 1866 a government so 
strong as to be able to force upon its subjects its own gigantic scheme 
of military organisation in defiance of the votes of parliament and of 
the national will — Fyfb'e ^ 

It might be asked if any nation has the right to say to another nation: 
“You shall not place such and such a person at yom' head because it is con- 
trary to my interests ” Doubtless not, if the principles of international right 
are strictly observed But in practice this veto has been frequently exercised 
under the old regime and since the Revolution. It was used in 1815 against 
Napoleon and all the members of his family; in 1830 against the duke de Ne- 
mours, elected king of the Belgians by the congress. The imperial govern- 
ment was in fact justified in opposing an election that it considered dangerous 
to itself. But was this danger worth avoiding at the risk of war with Ger- 
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majiy? A serious question this, that could only be answered by casting a 
glance at the respective positions of the different European states. 

The tinae had gone by when France was cited as the most_ considerable of 
the European powers, when the vast German Confederation represented 
only inert strength and when neither Italy nor Germany existed The past 
sixteen years had seen many changes. United Italy and United Germany 
now formed two states of the first rank to the east and southeast of France, 
and Austria was no longer a counterbalance to the aggrandisement of Prussia. 
These changes were enough to engage the serious attention of the imperial 
government. France — ^with England in the north, Prussia in the east, and 
Italy in tlte southeast, three not very reliable friends — had had till now noth- 
ing to fear on her southwestern frontier; for it was not probable that in case 
of war Spain would go against her. Would matters be the same after the 
realisation of Prim’s plan? With a Hohenzollem on the Spanish throne 
would not France be obliged in case of war to keep a standing army of one 
hundred thousand men at the foot of the Pyrenees? This contingency 
threatened the interests of France too much for her government to neglect 
making great efforts to obtain the abandonment of the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollem. Doubtless Napoleon III could have attained his 
end had he simply submitted the question to the great powers in diplomatic 
form, but it was evident from the beginning of this question that the emperor 
had two ends in view; that of suppressing the candidature, and that of ob- 
taining a moral advantage over his adversary — in fact, of humiliating him. 


THE PBEPAEBDNESS OP PRANCE 

Was France as ready as the minister of war had said? The Situation de 
V Empire, distributed among the deputies the 1st of November, 1869, is the 
best answer to this question. 

This document gives the effective of the army on the 1st of October as 
Mows. Home troops, 350,000 men; Algiers, 64,000 men; Papal States, 5,000 
men; total, 434,000 men, from which must be deducted men absent for leave 
for various causes, about one hundred thousand of whom would reduce the 
available number to 325,000. The effective of the reserve was 212,000 in all, 
for the standing army, and the reserve 617,000 men. The mobile national 
guard, whose duty it was to defend the fortresses and the interior, included 
five classes, of which the effective amoimted to 560,000 men. These added 
to the regulars and the reserves gave, on paper, a grand total of 1,200,000 
fighting men, but on the lists were a large number of non-capables. The 
mobile national ^ards did not know how to use a gun, and the organisation 
of the staffs was in a very primitive stage. At the beginning of the campaign, 
the emperor could only rely on the standing army and the reserve, fo rmin g 
an effective of 547,000 men, according to the Situation de VEmpire, but ac- 
cording to the war office, 642,000, from which must be deducted the 75,000 
young soldiers of the 1869 contingent who were not incorporated imtil the 
1st of August. 

The number of men at the immediate disposition of the government was 
567,000' 393,500 with the flags, 61,000 ex-soldiers in the reserve having on 
an average four months’ drill in the barracks, but who, for the greater part, 
had not had sufficient time to familiarise themselves with the handling of 
the chassepot} The total of 393,500 men with the flag furnished by the war 

p The ck(is86pot was a breechloading rifle which had been, receritly introduced.®} 
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office had been formally contested by Le ConstUutionnel on the morning of 
the plebiscite. It was in vam that the government organ, Le Peuple Frangais, 
invoked against the assertions of its fellow journal “our admirable rules of 
accounts which do not admit of fictitious expenses figuring on the budget.” 
Very little trust was placed in these imaginary rules when it was seen that 
immense sums, such as those expended for experiments in the workshops of 
Meudon, and for the construction of official resiaences for marshals at the 
centres of the great military commands, had been Sj^ent without leaving 
any trace in the budget. The government cut short the polemic between 
Le Consiitutionnel and Le Peuple Franrais on this delicate question. But 
it was none the less proved, even in admittmg the exactitude of the min- 
isterial statement as to the number of men with the flag, that the total number 
of forces that France could bring into the field in the first months of the war 
would not exceed 567,000, from which it was necessary to deduct 36,000 
absent from the ranks, including those undergoing punishment, those in the 
remount department, with the ambulance corps, 13,000 of the armed police, 
28,000 in military depots, 78,000 in garrison in the fortresses, 50,000 in Algiers 
— ^that is, 231,000 for the interior and Algiers. There remained 336,000 men 
to oppose the 500,000 whom Prussia could bring into the field at the beginning 
of hostilities. Nevertheless, Marshal Leboeuf continually repeated that the 
army was quite ready. This inexplicable and fatal assurance caused despair 
to those who knew the truth and who vainly did all they could to make it 
known.® 

The eminent field-marshal Von Moltke ^ estimates the French army as not 
more than about three hundred thousand men, who intended to make surprise 
attacks on various portions of Prussia, but who were prevented by impc^ 
sibilities of transportation, and compelled to fight on their own soil and in 
great disorganisation and unfitness for the field He sets the German force 
at a total of 484,000, of which 100,000 were not for the first three weeks 
available owing to the lack of transportation facilities. Von Moltke descnbes 
his guiding principles as a determination to keep his forces compact and 
numerically superior wherever engaged, and to strike for the heart of France 
— Paris. 

Fuller details of the Prussian side of the war will be found in a later vol- 
ume on German history. The swift movement of the unprepared French 
troops was not permitted to upset Von Moltke’s plans, nor the first minor 
French success to cause any discouragement in the great victory planned so 
long and with a scientific completeness that has smce remained as the model 
for modem warfare.® 

OPENING OF THE W'AR (JULY, 1870) 

On the 20th of July, Ollivier read before the legislature the declaration 
of war. The enthusiasm had already begun to abate. The majority re- 
mained silent. In the evening a large crowd of men descended to the place 
de la Bastille, crying: “ Vtve la paix!” A struggle occurred on the boulevard 
Bonne-NouveUe between this party and the crowd who were crying “A 
Berlin!” The police intervened and made several arrests. 

The emperor conferred the regency on the empress as in 1859 at the com- 
mencement of the war- with Italy. But under what different circumstances! 
In 1859 Napoleon III had left the Tuileries in an open carriage m the midst 
of an f'nthusiastic, ardent crowd who greetea hun with acclamations for the 
first and last time since the re-estabhshment of the empire. In 1870, on 
July 28th, he left St. Cloud, going round Paris without entering it, and taking 
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the route to Metz. He dared not at this solemn moment face the people, 
who, he pretended, had forced him into the war. He was even then out of 
the fight, in spirit as well as in body, and seemed to have a presentiment that 
he would never return.e 

Engagements between outposts and scouting parties had already begun 
on July 19th. They were particularly severe at Saarbrucken on August 2nd, 
where 1,000 men ^ battalion of fusiliers and 3 squadrons of ulans) were 
stationed under Lieutenant-Colonel von Pestel. In order to reconnoitre the 
strength of the enemy and to be able to send a telegram of victory to the 
impatient Parisians, Napoleon commanded the advance of General Frossard's 
corps and began on the 2nd of August the so-called battle of Saarbrucken 
with 30,000 men against 1,000. The latter were commanded on that day by 
General Count Gneisenau. Napoleon himself and his son were present during 
this engagement, Napoleon desiring to judge for himself the superiority of 
the chassepots and the effectiveness of the mitrailleuses. The French, being 
massed on the heights of Spicheren which surround the left side of the valley 
of the Saar, opened fire with 23 guns on the unfortified town and the troops 
began to advance General Gneisenau withdrew in order, after three hours’ 
resistance, to the right bank of the Saar, and went into bivouac several miles 
nortWest of Saarbrucken, having placed a small force at the town of Sankt 
Johann, and at the railway station. Towards evening General Frossard 
entered Saarbrucken,^ but soon returned to the heights, not daring to 
venture pursuit. The Prussians lost in this battle, in which mamly the 
artillery took part, 4 officers and 79 men; the French, 6 officers and 80 men. 
A telegram announcmg victory was immediately sent off to Paris, telling of 
the “baptism of fire” of the prince imperial and his wonderful calmness and 
presence of mind. Paris was insane with joy, the press adding to the general 
exultation by fantastic perorations, describing the army of the Rhine as 
already before Mainz, and greetmg this “glorious military achievement as a 
sign of the beginmng of a now period in history.” 

The dream was soon at an end; on the 4th of August the crown prince of 
Prussia crossed the French borders and attacked Weissenburg on the little 
river Lauter. Here stood the advance-guard of MacMahon, General Abel 
Douay's division defending the town and the well-fortified Gaisberg with 11 
battalions and 4 batteries. The town was earned by combined Prussian and 
Bavarian batteries, and the Gaisberg by 16 batteries composed of Prussians 
alone. General Douay was killed. The loss on the French side was about 
1,200 dead and wounded, and 1,000 not wounded taken prisoners, among 
whom were 30 officers. "What was left of the French contingent retreated 
to Worth. The Germans lost 91 officers and 1,460 men. The regiment of 
royal grenadiers alone lost 23 officers and 329 men. The greatest prize 
captured was one French cannon.^ 


THE Bj\.TTLBS of WORTH AND SPICHEREN 

On the 5th of August MacMahon occupied Worth and began to fortify 
the heights to the west of Saarbrucken as well as the villages of Froschweiler 

‘ The town was left in ruins , the Germans remembered this later on to justify their 
incendiarism — Deloeb ° 

• / Aside from the moral effect of this real German victory, the Lauter line was thenceforward 

in their hands and the door of Alsace wide open. The death of the intrepid Abel Douay also 
produced a most profound impression over the whole country,— 'B oitdois/ 
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and Elsasshatisen. Here he intended to repulse the advance of the crown 
prince, which he expected about the 7th of August. In order to be able to 
do this he tried to add to his force that of General Felix Douay stationed at 
Belfort and Mulhausen, and that of General Failly stationed at Bitsch. But 
only one division of the former arrived m tune: and of the other, the division 
sent to his aid arrived on the battle-field on the evening of August 6th, after 
MacMahon had been defeated, and it could only be used in partially covering 
his retreat This left MacMahon with only 45,000 men to oppose to the 
entire army of the crown prince. ‘ 

It had been the intention of the crown prince not to force the decisive 
battle before the 7th of August, because he could not make a concerted 
attack with his combined five corps before that time. But when on the fore- 
noon of the 6th of August the advance-guard of the fifth corps became en- 
tangled in a most violent engagement with the enemy, while a Bavarian 
corps on the right and the 11th corps rushed to the rescue, there seemed no 
alternative but to continue the battle and throw as many troops as possible 
into the menaced positions. In this maimer the decisive battle of Worth 
resulted from a skirmish of scouts of the advance-guard, in which gradually 
every other corps or division except the Baden division took part. The 
battle raged most fiercely round the well-fortified AoUage of Froschweiler 
after Worth and Elsasshausen had been taken. After this also had fallen 
and the attack of the French cuirassiers had been repulsed, MacMahon’s 
army, panic-stricken, fled — part to the passes of the Vosges, part towards 
StrasDurg and Bitsch. The fugitives were closely pursued on this and the 
following day. Many wnre the trophies of the day: 200 officers and 9,000 
men taken prisoners, 1 eagle, 4 Turco banners, 28 cannon, 5 mitrailleuses, 
23 wagons of guns and other arms, 125 other wagons, 1,193 horses, and the 
military chest containing 222,000 francs in gold. About 6,000 men were 
killed on the French side. The Germans lost 489 officers and 10,153 men. 
Among the severely wounded was Lieutenant-General von Bose, commander 
of the 11th corps; while Lieutenant-General von Kirchbach, commander of 
the 5th corps, had a less serious wound On the battle-field where the vic- 
torious army bivouacked arose dunng the night the melody of the h 3 Tnn, 
“Nun danket Alle Oott,” sung by thousands of voices and played on hundreds 
of instruments. 

The fugitive Marshal MacMahon arrived with part of his army in Zabern 
on the morning of August 7th and marched thence to ChAlons, whither also 
the corps of Generals Douay and Failly were drawn. A new army was to be 
formed here. Northern Alsace lay defenceless before the victorious army of 
the crown prince. The Baden division was ordered to proceed to Strasburg. 
The cavalry of that division had already taken Hagenau on the 7th of August; 
on the 8th and 9th of August the whole division was massed before the citadel 
of Strasburg and the commander. General Uhrich of Pfalzburg, asked to 
surrender. Upon his refusal a special beleaguering corps were formed, com- 
prising the Baden division, one Prussian reserve division, and the Garde~ 
Landmhr division. They were placed under the command of General Werder 
and closely surrounded the city from the 14th of August. On the 8th of 
August the crown prince withdrew with the remainder of the third army, and 
marched through the undefended pisses of the Vosges. He also had the 
small neighbouring fortifications of Lichtenberg and Lutzelstein taken by the 
Wurtemberg troops, and that of Marsal by the Bavarians; Bitsch and Pfalz- 

* According to Canonge » lie liad less tlian 88,000 against the crown prince’s 115,000. 
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biB^ were blockaded. He entered Nancy on August 16th, where he remained 
several days awaiting definite news of events on the Saar and Moselle. 

A second victory was achieved on August 6th, at Spicheren This battle 
was also not the result of strate^c manceuvres, but of a misunderstanding. 
Accor tog to Moltke’s plan, Frossard’s corps, stationed on the heights of 
Spicheren, was to be forced to retreat by a simultaneous attack in the rear 
by the 1st and 2nd armies at Forbach and Saargemund Should it resist, 
it was to be crushed by the overwhelmii^dorces When, in the forenoon 
of August 6th. generals Kameke and Eheinbaben of the 1st and 2nd armies 

arrived with their troops, relying on the reports 
of the scouting troops that Frossard’s corps 
was retreating, they, wishing to harm the de- 
feated army as much as possible, made an 
attack, drove the enemy back to the steep, 
wooded heights of Spicheren, and saw only 
then that they had the whole of the hostile 
corps before them. As they did not hold it com- 
patible with honour to surrender the territory 
once taken and to retreat to the other bank of 
the Saar, Kameke’s division had to contend for 
three hours against three divisions of the 
French, which had a strong artillery and were 
favoured by a remarlcably good position. Not 
until three o’clock did reinforcements of the 
two armies gradually arrive on the battle-field, 
after which twenty-seven thousand Germans 
fought against forty thousand French. Finally 
several battalions were successful in climbing 
the heights and even bringing twelve cannon 
with them. The determination and endurance 
of the soldiers was wonderful. The Branden- 
burg regiment of grenadiers alone lost thirty- 
five officers and 771 men. The battle seemed 
to centre at the summit of the heights. Sud- 
denly Glumer’s division advanced on the left 
wing and completely routed it, menacing the 
line of retreat of the enemy which now took 
place, culminating in panic in some instances. 
The corps withdrew by way of Forbach and 
OinoBK OP hossaes (Fbenoh) Sankt Avoid or by Saargemilnd towards Metz. 

Bazaine’s corps, which was stationed only 
seven or eight miles from the scene of action, did the same, without coming 
to Frossard’s assistance. In consequence of their unfavourable position the 
victors had greater losses than the vanquished. The Germans lost 223 officers 
and 4,648 men, while the French according to their own account lost 249 
officers and 3,829 men, of whom about two thousand were captured. 

The victors advanced on the 7th of August, seizing great quantities of 
provisions in Forbach, besieged Sankt Avoid, makmg incursions almost as 
far as Metz. The army of Prince Charles also marched, traversing the Rhme 
Palatinate partly by way of Saarbrucken, partly wo Saargemund, in the di- 
rection of Metz. Receiving the news of this victory, the kmg of Prussia left 
Mamz on August 7th, arrivmg in Saarbrucken on the 9th, and in Sankt Avoid 
on the 11th, and issued a proclamation to the French nation in which he 
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declared that he was carrying on war with the army of France, not 'with her 
citizens, whose persons and belongings should be secure as long, as they them- 
selves refrained from practising hostilities against the German troops.^*' 

BAZAIXE AT METZ 

The general opinion in the circle of Marshal Bazaine and the emperor was 
that the idea of giving battle in Lorraine must be abandoned, the Moselle 
repassed as quickly as possible, MacMahon’s army rallied, and Metz, reduced 
to its own forces, must stop a part of the German troops, while a mass of 
250,000 men must oppose the invasion either at Verdun, Chalons, or even 
nearer to Paris. Would this plan, 
certainly a most prudent one, have 
saved France? Well-known German 
authorities are agreed in thinking it 
would have been very dangerous for 
Germany; that Moltke was much 
occupied in preventing it; that Mar- 
shal MacMahon and the general 
officers who commanded in Pans 
thought the plan good, and that in 
any case the danger of allowmg the 
only French organised army to stay 
near Metz was obvious. 

In the campaign we are entering 
on, the chief problem for the French 
was to recross the Moselle imme- 
diateljy and rapidly overtake the 
i^ssians on the Verdun and ChMons 
route; for the Germans, to hinder 
the enemy’s march, to cross the Mo- 
selle to the south of Metz, and to 
occupy the approach by which Mar- 
shal Bazame must unite his troops 
with those of Marshal MacMahon. 

Time was lost between the 11th 
and 13th discussing the possibilities 
of a battle or reti eat. On the latter 
date Bazaine took definite command and decided to letreat But, whether 
owing to physical fatigue, incapacity, or crimmal indifference, lie did not 
devote all his energies to hastening the passage of the Moselle and the occu- 
pation of the Verdun route. The curious incertitude of his projects, his 
mysterious attitude, give support to the belief that he had determined from 
the beginning to allow himself to be blockaded near Metz. But with what 
object? Had he even an object? ‘ 

It is difficult to imderstand the extreme prudence of the armies of Stein- 
metz and Frederick Charles (nephew of the kmg of Prussia) after the battle 
of Spicheren. It must be supposed that this easy victory surprised the Ger- 
mans, and that at the beginning of the campaign the system of spies was 

The French view of his conduct is that he meant to keep this army intact in order that 
afterwards, in conjunction with the Germans as his accomplices, he might secure, with a fresh 
military coup d'itaU the imperial rule over France Whatever he may have meant, the Ger- 
mans had no intention of intrustmg the fortress of France to him, — K itchik.*] 
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Iras well organised than at the end. It was only on the 13th of August that 
the grand army, with the king and Von Moltke, arrived at Hemy, on the 
route from Falkenberg to Metz, and Prince Frederick Charles had scarcely 
left Saargemund. The advance-guard of the first army bore, on the mornmg 
of the 14th, towards Pange, and saw that the French army, in part at least, 
was still on the right bank of the Moselle Then Von Moltke stopped the 
manoeuvres, which might have destroyed or at least annulled “the French 
army of the Rhine,” as Bazaine’s army was henceforth called. 

On the 14th the passage of the French army began at last; generals Goltz 
and Manteuffel attacked Castagny’s division of the 3rd corps, which was stiH 
at Colombey. But to all appearances the combat was favourable to the 
French, who attributed to tliemselves a victory which they called the battle 
of Bomy or Pange. The Germans, however, equally considered the victory 
theirs, an assumption founded on the fact that the French army had been 
delayed crossing the river. The battle on the 14th had allowed Frederick 
Charles to hasten his march, and in the evening his advance-guard reached 
Pont-^-Mousson — that is, the point where the second German army crossed 
the Moselle, a crossing made practicable by the incredible carelessness of the 
commander-in-chief, who had left the bridges standmg. The Prussians had 
lost nearly 5,000 men, the French 3,600. 

However, the French could now continue their march without interrup- 
tion; it was not concluded till the morning of the 15th on the trunk road of 
the two Verdun routes The staff did not know that two other roads forked 
off between Conflans and RezonviHe. So the highroad froin Metz to Grave- 
lotte, between two rows of houses, was the scene of inextricable confusion; 
innumerable wagons encumbered the route and_ the emperor’s household 
constantly inteirupted the march The uncertainty m commands had a 
very clear influence m these disastrous delays. 

B.ATTLE OF M.\ns-LA-T0UB 

Marshal Bazaine did not seem very anxious to leave Metz. All his move- 
ments were directed, greatly to the astonishment of those around him, so as 
to keep open communications with that city, and he did not seem to consider 
it possible that the Prussians 'Would intercept his route to Verdun. The 
retreat was not really begun again until the mornmg of the 16th of August. 

Marshal Bazaine had been warned of hostile parties towards Gorze, but 
he did not verify this, findmg himself confirmed in his suspicion that the 
Prussians wanted to slip in between the French army and Metz He 
therefore kept the imperial guard at Gravelotte, with General Bourbaki, so 
as to fortify his left, which still lay at Metz at Fort St Quentin. The Mt 
having been called, the generals De Forton and Murat of the advance-guard 
at Mars-la-Tour had prepared for breakfast, when suddenly shells fell in the 
midst of their men. The disorder caused by this surprise had a deplorable 
result; it allowed the Prussians, in spite of inferior numbers, to occupy both 
sides of the Verdun route Then the Prussian corps, directed by Frederick 
Charles, turned back on Vionville, where Canrobert, by his energetic resist- 
ance, supported by Frossard, stayed the onslaught which gave to the Prussians 
possession of Mars-la-Tour and Tronville But Marshal Canrobert, left to 
his own resources, was obliged to give up Vionville to the enemy. Neverthe- 
less he remained unshaken at Rezonville. 

The centre of the French army now found itself in a very favourable 
position, and towards three o’clock General Ladmurault succeeded in sweepmg 
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the Verdun route between Rezonville and VionviUe. But at this 'moment 
several of Steinmetz’s fresh divisions bore down on Gravelotte — that is, on 
Bazame’s left. The attack was so sudden and imforeseen that Marshal 
Bazame ran personal risks and was only saved by a charge of his staff. Fear- 
ing to have to support the assault of an entire army on this side, he entirely 
stopped the offensive movement on his right. 

At haK past four, two fresh corps, commanded by Frederick Charles in 
person, came out from Gorze in front of RezonviUe, forming an assaulting 
line of eighty thousand men. The capture of Rezonville would have ended 
the battle and would have led to the dispersion of Bazaine’s army — perhaps 
its capitulation; but, after three hours of repeated attacks, the Prussians 
renounced the idea of overthrowing Canrobert and Ladmirault, and at nine 
o’clock in the evening Prince Frederick Charles ordered the firing to cease. 

The magnificent moonlight which succeeded this terrible twelve hours’ 
battle shone on twenty thousand dead in a line of ten kilometres. The_ 
Prussians lost about ten thousand men; the French nearly as many. At' 
Mars-la-Tour and at Tronville, the Germans held the road from Verdun 
to Fresnes-en-Woevre; but, in spite of the mistakes of the head of the French 
army, they had not been able to concentrate a sufficient force to render their 
advantage decisive. 

BATTLE OP ST PHRMT 

But to carry out the necessary operations, which had become so difficult, 
General Bazame required abnegation, audacity, and energy to mspire his 
soldiers, who were fatigued by a terrible battle but ready for any sacrifice 
when supported by the moral superiority of their chief. 

The whole army was prepared to make a new move forward early on the 
17th. The fatigues of the day sufficiently explain the inactivity of the night, 
although the Prussians were taking advantage of the respite to accummate 
forces beyond Mars-la-Tour. It was, then, a cruel disappomtment for the 
soldiers to be ordered to go back to Metz 

These positions, defended by 120,000 men of tried valour, by forts, and 
500 caimon, were excellent with regard to Metz, but of little value if it was 
intended to take the first opportunity of leaving the town in order to escape 
the blockade — which was the enemy’s evident intention. The 17th was 
occupied entirely in taking up their position, and the Prussians profited by it. 
The two German armies had thrown eight corps to the north of Mars-la-Tour, 
180,000 infantry, 25,000 horses, and 700 cannon. Instead of rushing in 
pursuit of the French after the battle of the 16th, they had continued syste- 
matically and without disorder their flankmg movement. 

The inaction of Marshal Bazaine allowed them to continue their march 
until mid-day on the 18th, and when they attacked the French positions 
from Gravelotte to Roncourt, the army of the Rhme no longer had simply to 
keep open its last issuing point, but to reopen it in the midst of an innumerable 
ma.ss of men. Ma,rsha.l Bazaine did not believe in a serious attack. All that 
day he remained at headquarters without rejoining in the battle. He would 
not admit that the Prussians could so rapidly throw on his extreme right 
sufficient forces to obstruct the Montm6dy road on the north. 

But Marshal Moltke joined the king at Ste. Marie-aux-Ch§nes and con- 
centrated all his energy on the position of St Privat-la-Montagne, defended 
by Marshal Canrobert. 'There for two hours, from five to seven in the evening, 
the marshal repulsed most furious attacks from the Germans; thrusting them 
headlong from the heights and decimating, under William's very eyes, one of 
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the regiinents of the Prussian guai’d — that of the queen — commanding on 
foot in the foremost ranks, and forcing Moltke himself to take command of 
the Pomeranian fusiliers to prevent a panic caused by the rout of a part of 
his cavalry. But, at seven o’clock, Marshal Moltke, anxious for the conse- 
quences which the prolonged resistance of Canrobert might bring about, 
united 90,000 men at St Privat, and by a long and -windmg march led the 
12th corps (Saxons) to Roncourt, northeast of the position occupied by the 
6th corps of the French; 240 cannon immediately opened a terrible fire on 
these 25,000 heroic soldiers, who, since two o’clock, had supported the prm- 
cipal fire of the enemy. As so often happened m this unhappy war, ammu- 
nition was lacking to the 6th corps; Marshal Canrobert, however, remained 
at his post, and when the Saxons appeared on the northeast to combine their 
attack with that of the Prussians, they were obliged to support a terrible 
fight before seizing St. Privat. 

Then the marshal was obliged to beat a retreat; Bazame, informed of this, 
could not contain his astonishment. Instead of a battle of the advance- 
guard, he had sustained a complete defeat. He could hardly believe the 
reports, and gave orders to the Picard brigade of the imperial guard to go to 
the front. But it was too late. The necessary movement at last ordered 
could not prevent the Prussians from passing Amanvillers; they had, more- 
over, lost 20,000 men; the French 18,000, of whom 2,000 were made prison- 
ers. Nothmg now could hinder Marshal Moltke from interposing a circle of 
250,000 men between the only organised army of France and the rest of the 
country. 

This conclusion of the battles imder the walls of Metz had another dis- 
astrous result — that of leaving MacMahon exposed to the crown prince’s 
army, which was now free from all anxiety with regard to Bazame f 

CONFUSION AT PARIS 

The news of the battles before Metz produced great confusion in Paris. 
On the 17th of August, following the advice of General Schmitz, the emperor 
appomted as governor of Paris General Trochu, who alone could prevent 
a revolt which threatened. A new army had been forming at Chmons, of 
which MacMahon took command. Count Palikao ^ wished MacMahon to join 
Bazaine, but MacMahon telegraphed the minister that he did not know where 
to find Bazaine and that he wished to remain at ChMons. The following day, 
on account of a false rumour, he suddenly left ChMons and took the route to 
Rheims. 

A council of war took place at Rheims in which Rouher took part and 
insisted on the relief of the army at Metz. The empress and Pahkao wished 
this; and in accordance with their desires MacMahon marched towards the 
Maas, where he would join Bazaine at Stenay if the latter could break through 
the enemy’s chain. MacMahon, through delays and the failure to receive 
despatches, did not reach Stenay in time. The Germans had occupied it, 
and on the 27th and 29th engagements took place at Buganzy, Novart, and 
Voncq. The surprise of Failly at Beaumont on the 30th, and the retirement 
of Douay before the Bavarians on August 6th (causing him to be replaced by 
General Wnnpffen), forced MacMahon to retreat to Sedan. On the hiUs about 

This was General Cousin-Montauban who was born in 1796 and won his title from his 
■dctory over the Chinese at Palikao in 1860 , he had become prime minister as well as minister 
of war on the fall of Ollivier, August 9th, 1870, due to the failure of the army He kept his 
portfolio only until September 4th, when the disaster of Sedan overthrew the Second EmpireJ 
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Sedan, MaeMahon drew up his forces, with Lebrun commandi^ the right at 
Bazeilles; Douay the left at Illy and Floing; Ducrot the centre at Moncelle 
and Daigny; and Wimpffen the reserve in the Garenne forest. Against these 
the Prussians and Bavarians advanced with full confidence.® 

THE BATTLE OF SEDAN (SEPTEMBEK 1ST, 1870) 

Facing all ways, that is, no way, the French army was apparently pro- 
tected on the west by the opening on to the Maas which was soon to enclose 
its ruins. Towards Meziferes and south of this road, the road to safety, there 
was nothing, not even a handful of cavalry, to watch the way so clearly indi- 
cated toward Donchery. 

At half past six in the morning of September 1st, Marshal MaeMahon, 
who had gone in the direction of La Moncelle, was severely woimded and had 
to relinquish the command. As he knew nothing of the orders given to 
General Wimpffen, he appointed Ducrot to replace him; the latter did iiot 
hear of his appointment imtil nearly half past seven. 

The new commander-m-chief DucrotJ declares that he “had received no 
instructions whatever from the marshal.” He was in entire ignorance of his 
intentions — even of whether he intended to engage in a defensive or offensive 
battle. Having to decide at the soonest possible moment, he gave immediate 
orders for the army to concentrate on the plateau, whence it would march on 
Mezieres. The retreat was to be carried out in echelon beginning from the 
right. 

Between half past eight and nine in the morning, when in fact the move- 
ment was in course of execution. General Wimpffen claimed the chief com- 
mand. Misled by the success of the 12th corps, which, nevertheless, was 
reduced to the defensive; not believmg, from want of knowledge of the pre- 
ceding days, in the serious danger that the flanking movements threatened, 
he stopped the retreat on M4zi6res. General Ducrot vainly emphasised the 
importance of retainmg the plateau of Illy, when a question of life and death 
was at issue. He was unable to convince his interlocutor: “It is not a 
retreat we want, but a victory!” 

The new co mma nder-in-chief recalled the 12th and 1st corps back to their 
respective positions and ordered “a vigorous forward offensive movement 
on our right.” He hoped, as he afterwards said, to crush the enemy’s left, 
formed of the two Bavanan corps; and then, having beaten him and driven 
him back on the Maas, to return with the 12th and 1st corps, and, with the 
whole army combined, fight the German right wing. What about the enemy’s 
left wing? As a general rule, such a scheme is as a last resour.ee possible when 
on both sides the forces are equal; it ought not so much as to be dreamed of 
in face of an army flushed with victory, well led, and with a numerical 
superiority of over one hundred thousand men. 

In addition, in this particular instance, the real danger threatened from 
the north (the enemy’s left), and the 7th corps in spite of a vigorous resistance 
was powerless to overcome it, more especially as the ruins of the 5th co^s 
scarcely counted as a support. The clearest result of the course of action 
taken by General Wimpffen, at a moment when minutes were as precious as 
hours, was a loss of time which assured the ruin of the army by robbing it of 
all chances of escape Anything was better than Sedan. 

• The important village of Bazeilles, situated at the crossing of the Douzy and 
Sedan roads, by Balan, was destined to play an important part in the defence 
of the valley of the Givonne. Repulsed at first, the Bavarians, reinforced, 
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returned to the attack; from seven o’clock in the morning the battle concen- 
trated around the villa Beurmann and in the western end of the "^^age. The 
defenders were compelled to give way little by little before superior numbers, 
and before the conflagrations started by the Bavarians.^ They withdrew to 
Balan; but not all retired. To the north of Bazeilles, in an isolated house 
scarcely fifty metres from the villa Beurmann, a hanAul of men, belonging 
mostly to the marine infantry, prolonged a hopeless resistance, and for a long 
while braved the furious as^ults of the enemy, who ended by bringmg up 
artillery. This glorious defence was organised by Commandant Lambert, 
supported by captains Ortus and Aubert. Ammimition being exhausted,’ 
Lambert had the doors thrown open, and with a view of saving the survivors 
offered himself to the Bavarians. Incensed at their losses, they were about 
to fall upon him, and he owed his life only to a captain who made a rampart 
of his own body. 

The defence of Bazeilles, in which the troops of the Grand-Champ division 
co-operated, cost the marine infantry alone thirty-two officers killed, of whom 
one was lieutenant-colonel and four were battalion leaders. Tliree oflScers 
were shot by the Bavarians after defending a house to the veiy last. “To- 
wards mid-day,” the German account says, “Bazeilles was almost entirely in 
flames.” Not content with using the torch, the Bavarians dishonoured their 
tardy victory by cruelties which they have vainly attempted to excuse.* 

From Bazeilles the struggle extended to Balan. The 4th Bavanan divi- 
sion (2nd corps) occupied that village only after repelling a particularly stub- 
born resistance from the Carteret-Trdcoui’t brigade, the struggle taking place 
chiefly in the park. 

From ten in the morning, Moncelle, which the French had neglected to 
defend seriously, was in the hands of the Saxons. Supported by a battery, 
which at nine o’clock included no less than ninetjr-six guns, they endeavoured 
to debouch from La Moncelle The whole morning was taken up with these 
attempts, which were vigorously opposed by the Lacretelle division. The 
Saxons succeeded in taking it, and by eleven o’clock, at the moment when 
Bazeilles was falling, they had gained a permanent footing on the right bank 
of the Givonne, whose crest was quickly occupied by their artillery. An hour 
earlier Daigny had also fallen into their power. V^ile the German artillery 
was crushmg the French batteries and the defenders of the heights, their 
infantry waited imder cover; when the moment came for action it scaled the 
heights and took possession of them with insignificant loss. 

AU these subordmate engagements are dominated m importance by the 
general movement of that part of the 3rd army entrusted with the envelop- 
ment of the French army. Towards seven o’clock in the morning, the fog 
having lifted, the crown prince had ascertained with certainty, from the 
point of observation he had occupied for the past hour, that the French 
appeared to project the retention of Sedan, on the east of the curve formed 
by the Maas. He issued his orders. 

The German artillery, in keepmg with its principle, boldly outstripped the 
infantry. It established itself oh the knoU south of St. Menges between it 

[* This IS the scene of De Neuville’s famous picture, “The Last Cartridge ”] 

[* It is impossible to describe or even to sketch with any precision the series of confused 
engagements in the "woods of Garenne Cannon without wheels, caissons abandoned, a flag 
whose bearer perished gloriously, hundreds of men and horses fell into the power of the enemy , 
the forest was attacked at the same time on the north, the east, and the west. Only one French 
cannon still fired It was taken when all its men were lost A cloud of enemies, surging in 
from all sides, enwrapped this little wood, and all it contained were slam or taken. It was no 
more a battle , it was a man-hunt, — Roxjssbt.’^J 
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and Floing, opened fire, and nearer and nearer, by additional arrivals, the 
battery advanced m echelon in the direction of Fleigneux, The French were 
subsequently driven from Floing. 

Towards eleven o’clock General Galliffet received orders from General 
Margueritte to charge, with the squadrons of chasseurs d’Afrique, the com- 
panies which, commg down from Fleigneux, had just crossed the stream 
Illy. These were momentarily checked in their advance. Towards mid- 
day the envelopment was in full progress. Towards eleven o’clock in the 
evening the 11th corps took Cazal; seventy-one German batteries (426 guns), 
massed in four different places, swept in every direction the plateau of Illy 
and subjected the defenders to a cruel experience. 

Not a moment was to be lost. General Ducrot had to act as commander- 
in-chief. He collected all the available artillery on the plateau, and turned 
it in the direction of Fleigneux; he replaced the Pell4 and the H&iUer divi- 
sions on the heights; and lastly ordered the commandant of the division of 
cavalry reserve to charge. 

It was a question of charging in echelon towards the left, and then, after 
having overturned all that were met, to turn to the right in such a way as to 
take aU the enemy’s Ime in flank. This was at about two o’clock. At the 
moment when General Margueritte moved forward to reconnoitre the ground 
and the enemy’s position, he was severely wounded. His tongue was in- 
jured, and when he arrived at the head of his division, he could only point 
with his arm to indicate the direction of the movement. Led by the gesture, 
the cavalry hurled themselves on Floing. 

Thereupon, under the shelter of the artillery, heroic charges succeeded 
one another. These movements were carried out under the most deplorable 
disadvantages of gromid but “with remarkable vigour and entire devotion," 
according to the Prussian account. The first charge came to grief — another 
was immediately made: “The honour of the army demands it,” said General 
Ducrot, and new squadrons dashed forward. But in vam. Sabred, for the 
moment dispersed, the enemy’s skirmishers fell back on the second line. 
Against this, complete and supported on its wmgs by squares, the reiterated 
desperate efforts of tho squadrons were utterly broken, and their ruins dis- 
persed in aU directions. 

We may easily understand and repeat the exclamation, “What brave 
men!” which Kmg William made at this splendid sight. The Prussian 
account itself has said: “Although success did not result from the efforts of 
these brave squadrons, although their heroic attempts were powerless to 
thwart the catastrophe in which the French army was already irretrievably 
involved, that army is none the less entitled to look back with legitimate pride 
on the fields of Floing and Cazal, on which, during that memorable day of Sedan, 
its cavalry succumbed gloriously beneath the blows of a victorious adversary.” 

These glorious charges have as an epilogue the heroic attempt with which 
the name of Commandant d’Almcourt is associated. Towards three o’clock 
in the afternoon he attempted to cut a way through the enemy’s lines, with 
a squadron of the 1st regiment of cuirassiers ' 'The valiant troop set out 
from the M4zi6res gate and charged into the suburb of Cazd, overturning the 
German soldiers stationed there. But,_ the alarm once given, the Germans 
barred the road with the help of carriages and shot dovm the cuirassiers, 
whose noble attempt proved abortive; nearly three-quarters of them fell 
here. This is, with the exception of the vigorous attempt on Balan, the only 
real attempt which was made to pierce the circle of iron from the moment 
when it &st became complete. 
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All that still remained flowed back under the concentric movement to- 
wards Sedan, which had already engulfed part of the army. The fire of the 
Prussian batteries was concentrated on the tonm, tom in all directions by 
the shells. 

At three o’clock, the emperor Napoleon III, who had remained on the 
battle-field until half past eleven, hoisted the white flag Two hours before, 
General Wimpffen ^d written to him requesting him to put himself at the 
head of his troops, who would make it a point of honour to cut the way out 
for biTTi Still following his idea of opening a road in the direction of Carignan, 
the ^neral, who with great trouble had gathered together five or six thou- 
sand men, led them forv'ard and with splendid dash threw_ himself for the 
first time upon the Bavarians, driving them out of the village of Balan. 
Towards four o’clock he received a suggestion from the emperor to treat with 
the enemy. He declined, and at the head of two or three thousand men, 
this titrifi accompanied by General Lebrun, he made a fresh attempt He 
could not deploy beyond Balan and finally fell back on Sedan. The unfor- 
tunate army was done for.? 

In deciding to hoist a flag of truce, Napoleon III understood all the 
gravity of the responsibility he was incurring, and foresaw the accusations 
of which he would be the object. The situation appeared before his eyes in 
ail its gravity, and the recollection of a glorious past arose, to augment the 
bitterness by its contrast with the present How would it be believed that 
the army of Sebastopol and of SoKerino had been obliged to lower its amis? 
How could it be understood that, enclosed within a narrow space, the more 
numerous the troops the greater the confusion, and the less possible was it 
to re-estabiish that order which is indispensable in battle’ The prestige to 
which the French army was rightly entitled was about to vanish all at once, 
in the presence of a calamity that has no equal; the emperor remained alone 
responsible in the eyes of the world for the misfortunes that war brought in 
its train! ^ 


THE SURRENDER OP NAPOLEON III AND THE ARMY 

At five o’clock all was ended. The emperor sent the followmg letter to 
the king of Pmssia by one of his aides-de-camp: 

Monsieur mon frIirb: 

Not having succeeded in dying m the midst of my troops, nothing remains for me but to 
deliver my sword into your majesty’s hands 

The king replied 

While I regret the circumstances in which we meet, T accept your majosty*s sword and beg 
you to be so good as to name one of your officers furnislied w'lth full powers to make terms for 
the capitulation of the army which has fought so bravely under your command On my side, 
I have named General von Moltke for this purpose 

Napoleon III could surrender his person — he was no longer a general; it 
was not his work to surrender the army. Another was to be entmsted with 
this mission. Wimpffen, with despair at his heart, was obliged to submit to 
it. He went over to the enemy’s headquarters, to the castle of BeUevue, near 
Donchery. For three long_ hours Wunpffen struggled in vain to obtain some 
modification of the conditions which Moltke had fixed. This cold and in- 
flexible calculator, who had reduced war to mathematical formulas, was as 
incapable of generosity as of anger. He had decided that the entire army, 
with arms and baggage, should be prisoners. 
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Bismarck took part in the conference. He made one renwk which has 
an historical importance — General Wimpffen^ has noted it in his book on 
Sedan: “Prussia will exact as terms of peace, not only an indenmity of four 
billion francs, but Alsace and German Lorrame. We must have a good, 
advanced strategical line.” “Demand only money,” replied Wimpffen, 
“you will be sure of peace with us for an indefinite period. If you take from 
us Alsace and Lorraine, you will only have truce for a time; m France, from 
old men dovm to children, all will learn the use of aims, and millions of soldiers 
will one day demand of you what you take from us.” The speech which 
Wimpffen relates shows the mistake of 
those who have believed that Bismarck 
did not agree with the military party 
on the question of Metz and Strasburg. 

If his political genius had once hesi- 
tated, it hesitated no longer. One of 
General Ducrot’s aides-de-camp, who 
was present, has quoted Bismarck’s 
remark somewhat differently; but, if 
the words differ, the sense is the same. 

On September 2nd, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, Wimpffen called to- 
gether in a council of war the com- 
manders of the army corps and the gen- 
erals of division. The council recognised 
thatj “ face to face with the physical im- 
possibility of continuing the struggle, 
we were forced to accept the conditions 
which were imposed on us.” Not only 
were they totally enveloped by forces 
wluch were now treble their own (220,- 
000 men against 80,000), but they had 
food only for one day. Wimpffen car- 
ried his signature to the Prussian head- 
quarters. 

Napoleon III had left Sedan before 
the sitting of the council of war; he 
hoped to see the kmg of Prussia before 
the capitulation was signed and per- 
suade WiUiam to grant some conces- NAPor.EON ni and william i 

sons; but the king avoided this inter- 
view; the emperor only encountered Bismarck, -with whom he had a conyersa/- 
tion in a wortanan’s small house, near Donchery. This was the conclusion of 
the Biarritz interviews! Napoleon was then sent, with an escort of cuirassiers 
of the Prussian guard, to await his conqueror in a chateau on the banks of 
the Maas. There he repeated to William what he had just said to Bismarck* 
that he had not desired war; that public opinion in France had forced it upon 
him. 

The shame which the defeated emperor brought on himself by excusing 
himself at the expense of France in the presence of her victorious enemy was 
the true expiation of December 2nd. No head of a state had_ ever shown 
such absence of digmty The solemn contradiction which Thiers made to 
this shameful speech some months later at Bordeaux is well knomi. The 
imperial captive was sent into Germany to the castle of Wilhehnshohe, near 

H fv.— VOL. sin. M 
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Ca^l; it was the former residence of his uneie Jerome, during the existence 
of the short-lived kingdom of WestphaliaJ Napoleon III at Willielmshohe 
inevitably recalls Napoleon I at Malmaison after Waterloo.^ There was one 
common feature between these two men, otherwise so dissimilar: they seemed 
far less two human souls mortally wounded in the reality of their moral life 
than two actors "who had played their parts and resigned themselves to quit 
the stage.® 

The army vith all its material was made prisoner of war. Nearly five 
hundred ofi&cers consented to give their parole. The others, marshals and 
generals at their head, were left to share m captivity the fate of their soldiers 
The army awaited, in unspeakable privation, on the penmsula of Iges, so 
well named the Camp of Misery, the moment of departure. 

In round figures the French losses total thus: killed, 3,000; wounded, 
14,000; prisoners taken in battle, 21,000; prisoners by capitulation, 83,000, 
disarmed in Belgium, 3,000; total, 124,000 men. The Germans captured 
besides, one flag, two ensigns, 419 guns and mitrailleuses, 139 garrison guns, 
1,072 wagons of all descriptions, 66,000 rifles, and 6,000 horses fiit for service. 
The German army lost 465 officers, of whom 189 were killed, including General 
von Gersdorff, and 8,459 men, of whom 2,832 'were killed.®' 

THE THIRD REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED (SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1S70) 

Sedan gave the final blow to the empire. Not even a push was required 
to complete its overthrow. How did the news reach Paris? Nobody knows. 
A vague rumour was spread on the afternoon of September 3rd. In the 
evening one hundred thousand Parisians paraded the streets and went to the 
house of the governor of the city. General Trochu. The chamber held a sitting 
during the night. There could be nothing more tragic than this sittmg A 
deathly silence prevailed among those official representatives of the empire 
Jules Favre in his voice of brass read out in the midst of this silence a propo- 
sition of forfeiture Not a sound, not a murmur was heard. A few hours 
still remained to the empire in which some extreme measure might be tried, 
but nobody thought of such a thing. 

A compact mass of people tlmonged the place de la Concorde. The bridge 
was guarded and the police of the empire were using their weapons for the 
last time. The crowd, partly by its own force, partly owing to the complicity 
of the soldiers, managed to clear a passage. A few moments after, the cham- 
ber was invaded; for the fourth time the people entered the Tuileries 

The republic was proclaimed at the II6tel-de-Ville, and also a provisional 
government under the name of “government of national defence.” The 
government consisted of deputies elected in Pans: Jules Simon, Picard, 
Gambetta, Pelletan, Gamier-Pag^s, Crimieux, Arago, Glais-Bizoin, and 
Eochefort, with General Trochu as president, Thiers having refused this 
office. The senate had been forgotten, just as in 1848 the chamber of peers 
had been. It was not remembered till the next day In the evening, in 
spite of the threatened invasion, a profound relief was felt The boulevards 
were crowded. Iinprovised chariots bearing inscriptions, and groups of 
soldiers minglmg with the citizens were cheered as they passed. The police 
had disappeared. One of the most festive occasions durmg the days that 

September 4tli tbe empress Eugenie fled from Paris and in five days landed on tbe coast 
of England, where she was joined by her son I’hey took up their residence at Chiselhurst 
near London, where Napoleon III joined 'them Marcia SOth, 1871, and where he died January 
9th, 1873.J 
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followed was the return of the exiles. All the great men who were welcomed 
back by their country, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, and Ledru- 
Rollin, came to Paris. The return of Victor Hugo was a regular triumph. 

When the empire fell, France was left unprotected. Of the two armies 
one had been captured at Sedan, and the other was shut up in Metz, whence 
it was to be delivered by treaeherJ^ The Germans thought they had nothing 
to do but to make a military excursion into France 

They were arriving at Paris from two directions — ^from Soissons and from 
Chalons. They looked upon Paris as their last remainmg obstacle, and did 
not believe any resistance would be offered In 1814 and 1815 Paris had 
been given up after a few days’ struggle They could not believe that the 
capital would endure the horrors of a siege It was said to be provisioned 
for one month only, and in 1814 and 1815 the possession of Paris had meant 
the possession of France. Thus the war seemed finished; but it was realty 
only begun. 


THE SIEGE OF P.VEIS 

The government took up its quarters in the capital, resolved to sustain 
the siege. ^ It had sent away only its two oldest members, Cr6mieux and 
Glais-Bizoin, who had gone to Tours. In ParLS they were hastily preparing 
the defence of the ramparts and the forts, which had been left by the empire 
m a very inefficient state The national guard was consolidated and pro- 
vided with gims. An attempt w^as made to reorganise the troops which were 
returnmg; General Vinoy’s corps, which had reached Sedan too late and had 
made a rapid retreat, some sailors, some of the mobiles, and soldiers from 
here, there, and everywhere were to form the Parisian army. Trochu was 
commander-in-chief and had under hun General Ducrot, who had escaped 
after Sedan, Vinoy, and at the head of the artillery General Fr4bault, who 
liad presented to the navy some fine cannon which were now to be of great 
service in the defence of Paris 

Preparations were hardly completed when the enemy arrived. On the 
heights of ChAtillon, which was a valuable position for Paris, the Germans 
found no opposition except from some troops who were already demoralised, 
being, so to speak, composed of the tail-end of defeated regiments. A panic 
ensued and the Germans gained possession of the heights, which enabled them 
to bombard Paris. 

But a change was near. Paris was detennined to make a defence. First 
Jules Favre went to Ferri^res to find out what conditions Germany meant 
to propose Bismarck wanted some of the French provinces, and Jules 
Favre replied: “Not an inch of our territory, nor a single stone of our for- 
tresses!” Paris during the siege was a noUe spectacle. The city of light 
laughter and sparkling merriment, the centre of elegance and fa^ion, had 
been transformed into a military stronghold. One thought occupied all 
minds, one passion possessed all hearts, the whole town had but one soul — 
and that was filled with the noble enthusiasm of patriotism.” 

Indefatigable zeal was displayed by the various authorities — the ministry 
of commerce, the prefecture of the Seine, which was in the hands of a member 
of the government, Jules Ferry, the mayoralty of Paris, the mayoralties of 
the arrondissements; but these complicated wheels within wheels hindered 
each other, their functions not being clearly determined. 

From September 26th a central victualling committee regulated and com- 
bined these various operations, and rendered valuable services. The gov- 
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ernment of national defence succeeded in adding to the resources already- 
obtained more than four hundred thousand hundred-weights of flour, -which 
represented provisions for t-wo months. 

It was not sufiicient to have corn;_ it must be ground. After surmounting 
enormo-us difiiculties, the trade of miller was successfully organised in Paris 
All trades connected with food were established m the great city as well as 
all those concerned with warfare. 

Was this the case with the military organisation? It must first be ad- 
mitted that there, more than in any other department, the difiiculties were 
appalling. There were crowds of men, there were no real soldiers, or scarcely 
any; too few arms, and few good arms; the new chassepot rifles, already 
ins uffi cient in number by half, had been stored in quantities at Metz and 
Strasburg, and there were not enough in Paris As for the fortifications, 
since Palikao had become minister and the defence committee had been 
formed, to which Thiers had been elected, they had worked feverishly to 
repair, as far as possible, the negligence of the imperial government. Muni- 
tions had been stored; the enceinte of Paris and the forts had been put into 
good condition; from the various ports more than two hundred immense 
naval guns had been brought to supply the bastions of Paris, together -with a 
picked set of seamen set at liberty by the disarmament of the fleet, which 
had been unable to make an effort in the Baltic for want of troops to land; 
there were nearly fourteen thousand brave sailors, commanded by half a 
dozen vice-admirals and rear-admirals. This was the strongest clement of 
defence, and the general officers of the naval army were charged with the 
defence of the greater number of the divisions of the fortifications — the 
secteurs, as they were called. 

On the 9th, the 13th corps entered Paris, led back from MdziSres by Gen- 
eral Vinoy The 14th corps, .which was being formed, was placed by Trochu 
under command of General Ducrot, who had escaped from the hands of the 
Prussians. On September 13th there were 60,000 soldiers of the Ime, the 
greater number of them raw recruits, 110,000 mobiles, 360,000 national 
^ards. This la;St number was purely nominal, the greater number of these 
guards being neither in vmiform nor armed, and many not even capable of 
bearing arms. They finally succeeded in arming 250,000. A large number 
of the mobiles also were neither equipped nor armed.« 

The appearance of the town was curious. Guns glittered under the trees 
on the boulevpds, and the sound of trumpets was everywhere. Theatres 
were changed into hospitals and the railway factories were busy casting can- 
non. There were no carriages and no gas; at night all was in darkness. 
Instead of the boulevards, the ramparts became the cen,tre of Parisian life; 
here everyone, workmen and citizens alike, assembled gim in hand to guard 
the to-wn. The inhabitants were blockaded. A few hundred yards from 
the fortifi.cations an invisible circle of trenches enclosed the town. Commu- 
nication with the outer world was impossible, except by balloons which were 
sent out of Paris or by the carrier pigeons which returned there pursued by 
Prussian bullets. 

Provisional might faU_, so the Parisians were placed on rations.* Cab 
horses furnished Siem with meat during the siege. As for bread, towards 
the end they wore out their teeth against a strange compound of corn, maize, 
oats, ^d pulverized bones. _ They ate anything that could be found, even 
the animals from the Zoological Gardens. Everybody endured hunger cheer- 

Meat was apportioned from the 1st of October at one hundred grammes to each person ; 
after the 25th at sixty j and this on the 26th was to he reduced to fifty grammes ^ } 
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fuUy. Later on cold weather set in. Winter was early that year and un- 
usually severe. People were terribly cold in the frozen trenches. 

At last bombardment brought the siege to an end. The Prussians launched 
enormous shells, larger than any &at had yet been knovm, into the town, on to 
the monuments which are the pride of civilisation, on to the hospitals, on to 
the schools where sometimes the dead bodies of five or six childreii would be 
found. They fell, not on the ramparts, but in Paris. All through the night 
these huge masses of metal, whose fall meant death and destruction, were 
heard whizzing through the air. But the whole town only became the more 
enthusiastic, everyone was eager to fight, and not an angry word was heard, 
unless anyone spoke of surrender. 

The generals were not so eager as the people. Trochu did not think it 
was possible to break through the Prussian circle of trenches. The generals 
of the empire, discouraged by repeated disasters, had but little confidence 
that this improvised army composed of the remnants of different regiments 
would be able to conquer the Germans, who had beaten their organised army. 

There were a few skirmishes during the early days in order to recover the 
neighbouring villages, then an attack was naade with a few soldiers near 
Garches; these were the only military incidents of the first few months. The 
moment when Trochu would resolve to act was awaited with feverish im- 
patience. He had said that he had a definite plan.»» Among the many 
isolated instances of defence we cannot quote many. Let the following 
account be taken as a type of that unavailing resistance France made in 
many directions:® 

GIEAED’S account of CHATEAUDUN (OCTOBER, 1870) 

Paris, isolated, blockaded, suffering already, waited, listened, and asked, 
“Where is France?” When the name of Chflteaudun resounded, when that 
brave resistance became known, when the echo of that gallant struggle struck 
the great, attentive, and already anxious city, then Paris in this time of 
publmmourning gave vent to an almost joyful cry, and said to herself, “ France 
is arising' France is hastening! France lives, for she knows how to die!” 
%e little town of Chiteaudun, which for weeks had attracted attention by 
its energy and its defensive dispositions, showed France and the world how 
a few thousand brave men could hold in check a whole army, provided they 
were willmg to sacrifice their lives. The defence of Chdteaudun is all the 
more admirable because it represents the heroism of the humble and unknown, 
heroism without ostentation where, from the highest to the lowest in the city, 
all did their duty. The defence of ChS.teaudun was entirely civilian, and the 
defenders, the national guards of Beauce, grain-sellers of peaceful mode of 
life, fraiics-tireurs of Paris, Nantes, and Cannes, all were simple valiant citizens. 

The news of the occupation of Orleans by the Prussians had just arrived 
Defence, it was thought, would be madness. But the news of this peaceful 
resolution was ill received by the people who were already determined on 
resistance; and ulans having appeared not far from the railway, some work- 
men had attacked them, armed only with their tools. The enemy was ap- 
proaching. He had already reached Varize and Givey, which he had burned 
to punish the inhabitants for their resistance; while CMteaudun was erecting 
barricades made of sharp stones, supported by hewn logs and furnished with 
fascines and sacks of earth. On October 18th, a Tuesday, the sentries at 
St. Val(5rien noticed towards mid-day the enemy’s approach! 

Ch&teaudun had for its defence but 765 francs-tireurs, and 300 of the 
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Dunois national guards; not a gun nor a horse-soldier. At the most twelve 
hundred men all told; and against them the entire 22nd Prussian division 
was advancing. The German documents pretend, and the oflScial despatch 
of Blumenthal dated from Versailles afSrms, that the defenders of Chateau- 
dun numbered 4,000.‘ Once again it may be declared, there were not 1,200 
of them. The Prussian division was 12,000 strong, and had the use of 24 
pieces of artillery. 

Without taking into consideration the artillery, whose fire was so con- 
tinued and so deadly, each Frenchman fought agamst ten. At nightfall, 
driven back on every side, the defenders of Chflteaudun collected in the mar- 
ket-place, and, black with powder, excited by the battle, (kunk with patriot- 
ism and passion, under a sky alread;^ red with conflagrations, they chanted 
the powerful verses of the Marseillaise. 

The Germans attacked again and again. The fighting was hand to hand 
and in the tok. There was stabbing and throat-cutting, and the black 
stream of Prussians rushed through the streets. Torch in hand, they already 
invaded the captured houses — pillaged, stole, and burned. The last defenders 
of Chdteaudun, while retirmg, fired murderous volleys from all sides on the 
square where the Prussians swarmed; then they withdrew still fighting, whilst 
the Prussians, seeing enemies on all sides, shot each other by mistake in the 
tokness in the streets strewn with the dead. 

Then the piUage began, ^ and horrified eyes beheld the atrocious and dis- 
graceful spectacle of troopers breaking, shattering, daubing with petroleum 
doors and walls, burning, msulting, and yellmg. History here records terrible 
things. A paralysed man was burned alive in his bed by drunken soldiers. 
An old soldier was killed for having said to some Bavarians, “That is bar- 
Wous.” Generals had the hotel burned down in which they had dined 
gaily and toasted their bloody victory. They treated themselves to a spec- 
tacle of conflagration and devastation. These disciples of Hegel witnessed 
the sight of two hundred and twenty-five burning houses, and houses still 
inhabited ! In one cellar alone ten human bemgs perished, suffocated 
Chdteaudun paid deaily for its devotion to its country, but German corpses 
strewed the streets, and the ruin of France was bought with German blood 
Thirty officers and nearly two thousand men were killed. With the Germans 
everything must be paid for. Fire was not enough, the town was requisi- 
tioned. These executioners must be clothed, fed, and sheltered — and that 
after so unparalleled a pillage. The Dunois were decimated. They were 
ruined. Not one made the smallest complaint. All lived on in their ruined 
city, proud of their disasters, holding up their heads after having dearly 
bought the right to call themselves citizens of the little town, knowing well 
that one must pay for the right of making a living town into an eternal 
example. 

The government of Tours decreed that Chiteaudun had well deserved 
the_ country’s thanks. The name of Ch&teaudun was soon famous even in 
besieged Paris. Poets have been inspired by its sacrifice. The mayor of 
Paris, Arago, gave the name rue de Ch^teaudun to the rue Cardinal Fesch. 
Victor Hugo had his Chdhments read for the benefit of the subscription 
guns and asked in a superb letter that the first gun should be called CMteau- 
dun. Lastly the enemy himself bowed before the heroism of the defenders 
of the little town, and a historian and one who took part in this ffi’ama relates 

Von Moltke ^ sets the number of defenders at 1,800 ] 

* Von Moltke^ simply says that the French soldiers retired leaving the mhabitantsto 
their fate, and these, though, having taken part in the struggle, -were let off with a fine.”] 
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the words of Prince Charles at Varize. “General, have those francs-tireurs 
well treated; they are soldiers from Ch^teaudun.”® 


CONTINUED GEEJIAN SUCCESSES 


Gambetta, who considered more the quantity of the troops than their 
quality, was very hopeful, particularly as a simultaneous sortie out of Paris 
was planned for November 30th and December 1st. He contmually urged 
General Aurelle to begin offensive operations. But 
neither the attacks on the right wing of the German 
army at Ladon on the 24th, at Beaime-la-Eolande 
on the 28th of November, nor those on the right wing Mm ^ 

near Lagny and Poupry on December 2nd were of f 

any avail . On December 3rd Prince Frederick Charles 
zmxcsxibA. the offensive, and repulsed the enemy in a 
sweeping assault; contmuing the fight on the 4th, he 
stormed the railroad station as well as the suburbs of 
Orleans, and at ten o’clock in the evening the grand 
duke [of Mecklenburg] entered the city, which had jp 

been evacuated by the French. The Germans gained Jf 

more than twelve thousand prisoners of war, sixty 
cannon, and four gun-boats. The enemy’s line of re- 
treat was along the Loire, partly up and partly down '' 
the stream Gambetta, who was dissatisfied with 
the way General Aurelle had managed affairs, re- 
moved him from command and divided the army of .re 

the Loire into two parts, which were to operate sep- ! 0 

arately or in conjunction, accordmg to circumstances. i!' 

The first army of the Loire, consistmg of three corps, ' I'll/ 

was stationed at Nevers, and was commanded by li" = ' 

General Bourbaki; the second, of three and one-half WJl 

corps, at Blois, commanded by General Chanzy. h’M vi|| 

Prince Frederick Charles sent a part of his army M:;| 

flown the Loire to meet General Chanzy. Meung, mil 

ceaugency, Blois, and the chateau of Chambord were I ;i;:| 

garrisoned, over seven thousand prisoners taken, and 
several guns captured. The government of delegates 
at Tours, not feeling secure any longer in that city, ” 

removed to Bordeaux on December 10th. General fbbnch ouisassier 
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Chanzy retreated to Venddme and from there further 

westward to Le Mans. Prmce Frederick Charles placed one corps in Vend6me 
.to watch any further movements on the part of General Chanzy. In the 
latter part of December he sent the remainder of his troops into quarters, ‘ 
for rest and re-equipment On January 6th, 1871, upon orders from head- 
quarters, he broke camp with 57,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 318 cannon, 
and marched out to meet Chanzy, who had meanwhile been quiet at Le Mans 
with 100,000 men. 

Nobody knew where Bourbaki’s army was, nor what were its plans-^ 
whether it proposed to join Chanzy at Le Mans, or to advance toward Paris ' 
by way of Montargis and Fontainebleau; or whether it had already gone 
eastward to the relief of Belfort. In order to be prepared for any emergency, 
the Hessian division remained in Orleans after the departure of the prince; 
Gien and Blois remained garrisoned; the 2nd corps under Fransecky was 
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stationed at Montargis, and the 7th under Zastrow at Auxerre to the east- 
ward of this place. The inarch of the prmce through the so-called “ Perche” 
in frost, snow-stomas, and thaw was most difficult. The troops advanced 
by three roads towards Le Mans, skirmishing daily, and were on the point of 
cutting off the enemy’s retreat. Suddenly, on the morning of the 12th of 
January, Chanzy left Le Mans, reti*eated in haste towards Laval and Mayenne, 
and in the evening the Hanoverians marched into Le Mans The prmce took 
up his headquarters in the town, and sent troops in pursuit of Chanzy, some 
to Laval, some to Mayenne The deserted camp of Conlie was occupied, 
and great quantities of supplies were seized The ^and duke of Mecklenburg 
marched with thirteen corps iwz Aleiigon to Rouen, to give the troops of the 
German army of the north an opportunity to strike a decisive blow. Nothmg 
was to be apprehended from Chanzy in the near future, he had been forced 
back into Brittany, and was not in condition to undertake important opera- 
tions. In the interval from the 6th to the 12th of January, 18,000 of his men 
oad been taken prisoners and he had lost 20 gims and 2 standards. The 
number of killed and wounded could only be conjectured, Piince Frederick 
Charles lost 180 officers and 3,470 men, killed and wounded. 

In the same manner in which the armies of relief were annihilated in the 
south and west of Paris, they were wiped out in the north. These latter were 
commanded successively by Generals Farre, Bourbaki, and Faidherbc; the 
last-named took command on December 3rd. The fortresses in the north, 
Arras, Cambray, Douai, and Valenciennes, were favourable as bases of opera- 
tion as well as places of refuge. For the moment, only one army corps was 
equipped, and with this General Farre was stationed to the south of Amiens. 
General Manteuffel with the first army was to operate against him. But he 
was obliged to leave one corps behind to maintain Metz and besiege Thion- 
ville and Montm6dy; the two remaining corps, numbering 38,244 infantry 
and 4,433 cavalry, with 180 guns, had to be reduced by several detachments 
for the siege of the northern fortresses Manteuffel left Metz on November 
7th, arrived near 'Compi^gne on the 20th, and met the enemy at Moreuil on 
the 27th. He defeated him, took Amiens, and forced the citadel of the place 
and the smaller fortress of La Fere to capitulate. Hereupon Manteuffel 
turned toward Normandy, taking Rouen on December 5th, Dieppe on the 
9th, and destroyed several army detachments at different points of the 
Seine. _ 

Faidherbe, however, had meanwhile equipped a second army corps and 
marched southward, seizing the little fortress of Ham. Manteuffel therefore 
turned back, attacked the enemy on December 23rd at the little river Hallue 
(or near Quernieux), and forced him to retreat to Douai The fortress of 
Peronne was obliged to capitulate on January 9th. General Bentheim, who 
remained in Normandy, had in the meantime had several skirmishes with 
■ detachments of the French army, numbering from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand men, and had forced them to retreat towards Le Havre; he had 
also stormed the chateau “Robert le Diable,” and blocked the way of the 
men-of-war going up the Seine from Havre, by sinking eleven large vessels 
near Duclair.^ Among the sunken vessels were six English coal barges, the 
owners of which received indemnity. On January 3rd, Faidherbe, who was 
beginning operations again, attacked a division of the 18th corps at Bapaume, 
but was repulsed. The commander of the 8th corps. General Goben, was 
given command of the first army, when Manteuffel was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the south. For the third time Faidherbe advanced, 
being ordered by Gambetta to assist at the great attempt to break out of 
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Paris, planned for the 19th of January, and stationed himself with between 
fifty and sixty thousand men near St. Quentin. General Goben attacked him 
on January 19th with about thirty thousand men, threw the French army out 
of all their positions after a battle of seven hours, and seised ten tWusand 
prisoners and six guns. The enemy fled in wild confusion towards Cambray, 
and was for several weeks as incapable of action as the army of Chanzy. 

A third army of relief appeared in the east. After the surrender of Stras- 
burg. General Schmeling, with a division of reserve, had forced the fortresses 
of Schlettstadt and Neu Breisach to capitulate on October 24th and Novem- 
ber 10th, while General Tresckow with another reserve division had sur- 
rounded Belfort, the southern key_ to Vosges, from November 3rd. These 
two divisions and a third reserve division formed later belonged to the 14th 
corps, con^anded by General Werder. This latter general broke up from 
Strasljurg in October with the Baden division and the division of troops of 
General von der Goltz, crossed the Vosges, reached fipinal and Vesoul, after 
daily skirmishes, defeated the troops of General Cambriels on October 22nd 
and forced them to retreat to Besangon, and sent General Beyer of Baden off 
to attack Dijon. _ After a fierce combat and a short bombardment this town 
was forced to capitulate. The whole of General Werder’s corps took position 
at that place in November. 

Garibaldi, affected by the republican chimera, arrived in Tours on October 
9th, having been appomted commander-in-chief of the Volunteers of the 
Vosges by Gambetta. Ho advanced with an army of twenty thousand men 
from Autun and was beaten back on November 26th and 27th at Basques. 
In the same manner a division under General Cremer, advancing toward 
Dijon, was obliged to take flight near Muits, by a part of the Baden division 
under General Glumer, on December 18th; whue other divisions of the hostile 
anny were thrown back into the fortress of Langres by General von der 
Goltz. Just then. General Werder heard that large masses of troops were 
assembling between Lyons and Besan^on and that a tremendous coup against 
Belfort was contemplated. Upon this news he evacuated Dijon, and sta- 
tioned himself at Vesoul from December 30th until January 9th. He had 
33,278 infantry, 4,020 cavalry, and 120 field guns; this little army awaited 
the advance of General Bourbaki with about 150,000 men. Bourbaki had 
been commissioned by Gambetta to make a magnificent diversion in the 
rear of the German headquarters at Versailles, and had brought the 3rd 
army corps to Besan§on in the middle of December, drawn a fourth to himself 
from Lyons, and also joined Cremer’s division to his army. His plan was, 
having such an overwhelming force, to annihilate Werder’s corps, relieve 
Belfort, penetrate into Alsace, mterrupt the communication of the German 
armies with their bases of supply, and perhaps even undertake a campaign of 
revenge in South Germany. Belfort and the rear of the German beleaguering 
army were in no little danger. As soon as Moltke was apprised of the situation 
he at once, on the 6th of January, ordered the formation of the army of the 
south, composed of the 3rd, 7th, and 14th corps (of General Werder), made 
General Manteuffel commander-in-chief, and gave him personal instructions 
at Versailles on January 10th. The 2nd and 7th corps left Montargis and 
Auxerre, and met on January 12th at Ch4tillon-sur-Seme. 

As soon as General Werder realised that Bourbaki’s next aim was not 
Vesoul but BeHort, he left Vesoul, interrupted Bourbaki’s advance on Jan- 
uary 9th by an attack at Villersexel, and arrived in good time at the famous 
defensive position southwest of BeHort. To strengthen this position, ten 
thousand men and thirty-seven siege-guns were taken from the besieging 
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army at Belfort. The line of defence was drawn from Frahier, past H4ri- 
court and Montb41iard, to Delle on the Swiss frontier, and was bounded in 
front by the river Lisaine and the swampy valley of the Allaine. Whoever 
should storm this position and seize the road to Belfort would first have to 
cut down the whole of Werder's corps; for the German troops, well recognising 
the danger menacing the fatherland, had raised the historical raUying-cry, 
“We dare not let them through, not for the world'” 

Outside conditions, not considering the fourfold greater numbers of the 
enemy’s troops, were most unfavourable. The supply of provisions was small, 
the cold was mtense (17°), and the river Lisaine was frozen. But the sense 
of duty of the German soldiers overcame all difficulties Bourbaki did not 
understand how to make the best use of his superior forces, and either to 
break through the centre or surround the feeble right wing of his opponent. 
All his attacks in the three days’ battle of Belfort, or H4ricourt, on January 
15th, 16th, and 17th were repulsed. He was only able to take for a few 
hours the feebly garrisoned village of Chenebier; and he had to evacuate and 
begin his retreat on January 18th. He was influenced to this step by the 
news of the approach of General Manteuffel. The loss of the French in this 
battle and in the skirmishes on their retreat were 6,000 — 8,000 killed and 
wounded and 2,000 taken prisoners. General W’’erder lost 81 officers and 

I, 847 men. On the 19th he followed the enemy, who was retreating toward 
Belfort and intended to march from there to Lyons. But unless he v/ere 
very expeditious he would reach neither Lyons nor Belfort. 

General Manteuffel, who had taken command of the army of the south - 
on January 12th, was approaching by forced marches. He marched through 
the mountain chains of the C6te d’Or, thence between the fortresses of Langres 
and Dijon, without molestation from Garibaldi, who had occupied Dijon 
with 26,000 men after Werder’s evacuation. On the news of Bombaki’s 
retreat he turned towards the southeast with his two corps, 44,950 infantry, 
2,866 cavalry and 168 guns in all, in order to block the way of the enemy 
towards Lyons. He wished to force the enemy to choose between a battle 
by his demoralised troops, a surrender without battle, or a crossing of the 
Swiss frontier. On January 23rd the road to Lyons was occupied, the first 
skirmishes began; the 2nd and 7th corps crowded in from the south and west, 
that of General Werder from the north. No way remained open but to the 
east. Bourbaki tried to commit suicide on the 26th of January. 

At the same time a telegram from Gambetta arrived, superseding Bourbaki 
and putting General Clinchant in his place as commander-in-chief of the army 
of the east. But he was no less unable to realise Gambetta’s project of march- 
ing the army southward, and was obliged to retreat to Pontarlier. He hoped 
to make use of the news of the truce of Versailles as a sheet anchor; but it was 
soon evident that it did not apply to the seat of war in the east. Thus the 
catastrophe could not be averted. On Febiuary 1st the last mountain pass 
toward the south was blocked, Pontarlier stormed, and the retreating foe 
was pursued as far as the two border fortresses of La Cluse; 90;000 men and 

II, 787 horses crossed the Swiss frontier at La Verri4res, were disarmed there 
and scattered through the different cantons. During these days the Ger- 
mans took more than 15,000 prisoners and seized 2 standards, 28 cannon 
and mitrailleuses, and great numbers of wagons and weapons. 

Garibaldi meanwhile had been held in check by 6,000 men under General 
Kettler, during which battle the enemy found a German flag imder a heap 
of corpses. He evacuated Dijon on the night of February 1st on the report 
that stronger forces were approaching, withdrew southwards, and soon after- 
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wards returned to the island of Caprera. The fortress of Belfort, defended 
by Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, had so far held out, as the conditions of the 
surrounding territory were so favourable. The assault on the two forts of 
Upper and Lower Perche was a failure; it was renewed on February 8th and 
then with success. After this Belfort could not hold out much longer. In 
order, however, to obtain control of the fortress before the conclusion of the 
truce. King William consented to an extension, only on condition of the 
surrender of Belfort. _ On February 18th the garrison,-still 12,000 men strong, 
marched out with military honours, and Belfort was taken possession of by 
Tresckow’s division. Other fortresses, such as Soissons, Verdim, Thionville, 
Pfalzburg, and Montm4dy, had already in 1870 been forced to sinrender; 
only Bitsch remained in possession of the French until March 26th. 

After the annihilation of all the armies of relief, Paris had nothing more 
to hope for, unless the grounds for hope were in the city itself. A grand 
sortie had been planned with Gambetta for the 30th of November. General 
Ducrot, with about fifty thousand men, was to break through the eastern 
line of the beleaguering army, march to Fontamebleau, join the armj’’ of the 
Loire, and with it return to the relief of Paris. While demonstrations were 
being made at other points, Ducrot advanced towards Champigny and Brie 
on the Marne, drove back the Wurtemberg division, of which a part repidsed 
an attack near Bonneuil and Mesly, and also an incomplete Saxon division 
out of the villages of Champigny and Brie; but he could advance no further 
on account of the stubborn resistance of the German troops. 

On December 2nd the two divisions, assisted by the 2nd army corps and a 
brigade of the 6th corps under General Fransecky, advanced and after a hot 
fight retook half of Champigny; whereupon the French evacuated the other 
half of the place and Brie, and returned with all their troops to the right bank 
of the Marne. The Wurtembergers lost, m these two days of battle, 63 
officers and 1,557 men; the Saxons, 82 officers and 1,864 men; the Pomera- 
nians, 87 officers and 1,447 men, the loss of the French was about 10,000 men, 
among which were about 1,600 prisoners. The sorties against Stains and 
Le Bourget on December 21st and 22nd were also repulsed Mont A\Ton, 
which had very heavy guns, was abandoned by the French after a bombard- 
ment of two days, and the bombardment of the eastern forts was begun. 
On January 5th after the arrival of the siege-park the bombardment of the 
southern forts was begun; their fire was soon silenced; and on January 9th 
began the bombardment of Paris, in which the left bank of the Seine princi- 
pally suffered, although not to any great extent. 

Two facts soon became appaient: sorties of the Parisians, seeking to re- 
pulse the besiegers, broke through their Imes and operated in their rear; and 
the formation of armies in the provinces, which were intended to go to the 
relief of the capital, and m conjunction with the Parisian troops, forced the 
German headquarters to raise the siege. This latter measure was particu- 
larly urged by Gambetta, who had left Paris in a balloon on October 6th for 
Tours, where an external government had been established. Here he took 
charge of the ministry of war as well as that of the interior, and finally 
usurped the dictatorship of France. He aimed to stir up the national hatred 
of the French for the Germans, and to call to the defence of their flag all the 
able-bodied men of the harassed country; he gathered large forces on the 
Loire, others to the north and west of Paris, and finally succeeded in causing 
alarm to the besiegers for the safety of their line of retreat Thus he had 
indeed the credit of prolonging the war, but he incurred also the responsi- 
bility of its taking on a more sanguinary character and of the country’s 
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receiving still deeper wounds, Tlie generals ox Gambetta were not equal in 
strategy to those of Moltke, and the discipline of their soldiers was not much 
better than that of the garde mobile in Paris. 

After the capitulation of Sedan the headquarters of King William was 
fixed in Rheims on the 6th of September; m Meaux on the 15th; in the Tilla 
FerriSres of Rothschild near Lagny on the 18th. From here he went to Ver- 
sailles on October 15th. Many important diplomatic documents and oral 
transactions date from this period In a circular letter of September 6th, 
Favre declared that since the fall of the empire the king of Prussia could have 
no pretext for continuing the war; that the present government never de- 
sired the war with Germany, but if the king insisted, would indeed accept it, 
but would make him responsible for it; and in any case, no matter how the 
war might result, not a foot of land, not a stone of a fortress would be ceded 

Bismarck’s answer to this, in a circular letter of September 13th, was that 
since the representatives, the senate, and the press in France had in July, 
1870, almost unanimously demanded the war of conquest in Germany, it 
could not be said that France had not desired it, and that the imperial gov- 
ernment alone was responsible for it. Germany would have to expect a war 
of revenge on the part of France, even though she should demand no surrender 
of territory and no mdemmty, and should be content with glory alone. For 
this reason Germany was forced to take measures for her own safety, by 
setting back somewhat her boundaries, thus making the next attack by the 
French on the heretofore defenceless south-German border more difficult. 
The neutral powers, with the exception of Russia, were in favour of France, 
and seemed to be inclined to interfere in any possible negotiations for peace, 
and to hinder any oppressive measures against France. As Thiers was at that 
time making his tour through Europe for this very purpose, Bismarck issued 
a second circular letter on September 16th, in which he advised the powers 
not to prolong the war by fostering m the heart of the French nation the hope 
of their intervention; for smce the German nation had fought this war alone, 
it would also conclude it without assistance, and would submit to no inter- 
ference from any side whatever. The German governments and the German 
nation were determined that Germany should be protected against France 
by strengthened frontiers. _ The fortresses of Strasburg and Metz, until now 
always open to sorties against Germany, must be surrendered to Germany, 
and be for her defence henceforth. 

The Parisian government, which since the annihilation of the French 
armies had been so much in favour of peace, now wished to know under w^t 
conditions King William would consent to a truce. Favre demanded a meet- 
ing with Bismarck, and had several interviews with him on this subject in 
the Villa Ferri^res, on September 19th and 20th. He declared that the most 
France could consent to was to agree to pay an indemnity, but any cession of 
territory was out of the question. In order to decide this, a national assem- 
bly must be convened, which would then appoint a regular government, and 
to facilitate these measures a truce of from fourteen to twenty-one days was 
necessary; and he now asked for this favour. Bismarck replied that such a 
truce woifid be not at all to the military interest of Germany, and could only 
be conceded on condition of the surrender of Metz, Toul, and Bitsch. As the 
Parisian government would not consent to these conditions, negotiations were 
stopped, and Favre and other French diplomats issued new circular letters 
in which they deplored the intention of Prussia to reduce Prance to a power 
of the second degree The absurdity of such an assertion — that a state of 
thirty-eight million inhabitants, or including Algeria forty-two million, could 
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by the loss of a territory containing about one and one-half millions be re- 
duced to the condition of a second-rate power — ^was exposed in its entire 
falsity by Bismarck in his despatch of October 1st. 

Nevertheless, a few weeks later, negotiations were once more resumed; 
Thiers, who had returned from his tour, appeared at Versailles on November 
1st as the new negotiator. Here also the first question to be discussed was 
the cessation of hostilities; and when Bismarck asked in surprise what France 
had to offer as a retm-n for all these concessions, Thiers absurdly enough 
imagined he was very ingenious when he answered that she had nothing: and 
upon this, these_ negotiations also fell throi^h. The republican government 
was, as was plainly to be seen, animated by a childish stubbornness — con- 
sumed by the idea of its own importance. In every war in which France was 
victorious, the hardest possible conditions were imposed upon the vanquished 
enemy, who was never permitted to escape territorial concessions. Even 
quite recently, in the Italian war of 1859, after the two victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, the surrender of Lombardy was demanded. That in case of 
French victory the whole left bank of the Rhine would be lost to Germany 
was disputed by no intelligent person in Europe. And yet France had the 
effrontery to demand from the same opponent from whom she had taken so 
many territories in former decades, and from whom she as victor had just 
taken her fairest provinces, that the entirety of the French frontiers should 
be respected as sacred, and tliat no attempt should be made to recover the 
lost provinces. Such arrogant pretensions could be answered only by new 
defeats. Humiliations must be much deeper, distress especially in Paris 
much more bitter, before France could realise that every nation, consequently 
even the French, must suffer for its sins. 

So the cannon had to speak again, and times were very lively before Paris, 
as well as at other points. Immediately, on the first day of investment, the 
19th of September, the Parisians made a sortie with forty thousand men 
against Chdtillon. But they were defeated by the Prussian and Bavarian 
troops, and fled in shameful disorder. The Parisians fared no better in their 
sorties of September 30th and October 13th and 21st. Although they suc- 
ceeded in taking the thinly garrisoned village of Le Bourget north of Paris on 
October 28th, they were driven out of it again by a division of the guards on 
the 30th. Much dissatisfaction was felt in Paris on account of these constant 
defeats. The social democrats took advantage of this to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and substitute the commune. They created an uprising on October 
31st and on November 1st took possession of the Hdtel-de-VUle for a few 
hours, but were soon ejected. Rochefort, who was greatly compromised, was 
obliged to retire from the government. 

The Parisians now placed aU their hopes on the arrival of the armies of 
relief, and allowed themselves a few weeks of quiet. The earliest relief was 
to come from the Loire. General de la Motteroige was stationed there with 
an army corps and was advancing from Orleans towards Paris. The first 
Bavarian corps under General von der Tann, the Wittich division of infantry, 
and two divisions of cavalry, were sent to meet him The French were de- 
feated at Artenay and other points, on October 10th and 11th, and on the 
evening of October 11th General von der Tann entered Orleans. The Bava- 
rians held the city, the other divisions of the army took Ch&teaudun, Chartres, 
and Dreux, northwest of Orleans, and dispersed the gardes mobiles and francs- 
tireurs who were stationed there. Gambetta, in council on military subjects 
with an ex-mining engineer, Freycinet, called to arms all men between the 
ages of twenty and forty, ordered the formation of five new army corps and 
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had them drilled in special instruction camps. He deposed General de la 
Motterouge, and made General Aurelle de Paladines commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Loire. The latter crossed the Loire with two corps and 
advanced toward the road of Paris, in order to cut off the Ime of retreat of 
the Bavarian general. Von der Tann, however, left Orleans at once, on the 
report of the advance of large masses of troops, arid on the 9th of November 
had a stubborn fight while retreating and established himself at Tours, m 
order to block the way of the enemy. A division of infantry was sent to his 
assistance from Versailles under command of the grand duke of Mecklenburg. 
Agamst these forces, strengthened by three corps under Prmce Frederick 
Charles, General Aurelle with his poorly equipped troops, now reduced to 
four corps, did not dare to venture an attack, much as Gambetta urged him 
to do so. He intrenched himself before Orleans, and awaited the attack. 
Thus he was lost, and the headquarters at Versailles and the besieging army 
at Paris were freed from all danger. 

In the eastern part of France, meanwhile, great successes had been attained 
[by the Prussians], important partly in themselves, partly on account of the 
possibilities of new and magnificent operations. The fortress of Toul sur- 
rendered on September 23rd, by which means the railroad between Strasburg 
and Paris was opened again Strasburg, the ancient imperial German city, 
capitulated on September 28th. Since the bombardment of August 24th 
to 27th did not bring the commander General Uhrich to terms, a regular 
siege was begun. Everything was ready for assault and success was certam 
The commander did not wait tor this, but surrendered, and he and 451 officers 
and 17,111 men became prisoners of war. Joy in Germany was very gi'eat 
on the news that Strasburg, lost through treachery on September 30th, 1681, 
was once again German. 

The capitulation of Metz on October 29th left the beleaguering army free 
for most urgent pmposes. The 2nd corps under General Fransecky marched 
off toward Paris, to strengthen the army of the crown prince of Prussia. From 
the remaining 6 coips, a first army under General Manteuffel and a second 
under Prince Frederick Charles were formed, each consisting of three corps 
and one cavalry division. Prince Frederick Charles, with 49,607 mfantry, 
5,000 cavalry, and 276 guns, set out on November 2nd from Metz and on the 
14th was able to join in operations on the Loire. The troops of the grand 
duke of Mecklenburg, some divisions of which had repulsed the army of the 
west under General Keratry and occupied Dreux and Ch^teauneuf, joined the 
troops of the prince, and formed then- right wing. There were about 105,275 
men and 556 guns in all, to whom the task had been appointed to force General 
Aurelle de Paladmes’s well-equipped army of 200,000 men out of its strong 
position, drive it over the Loire, and retake Orleans.^ 

MAETIN ON THE SURRENDEE OF METZ (OCTOBER 27TH, 1870) 

:^efore descending the sorrowful road that leads to the supreme catastro- 
^ necessary to recount the fall of Metz. Metz presents a most extra- 

ordmary and revolting spectacle, a picture never before seen in history — that 
^ vohmtarily sterilising the powerful means of action which 

ne held m his hands, embarrassing himself by tortuous combinations, falling 
mto traps of his own making, and in the end delivering to the enemy without 
a struggle a large army and a large unconquered place: accomplishing his 
own ruin and the ruin of his country. It is not easy to understand this man 
and his actions, to discover any plan, any intention in this series of contra- 
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dictions, lies, and inexplicable mstakes, viewed not only from the stand- 
point of his duty but of his own interest. It would seem as though Bazaine, 
like Napoleon III, was born to rum that which it should have been his duty 
to save. _ 

Wishing to stay at Metz, why did not Bazaine provision the place for a 
long sojoiirn? If Bazaine had strategic motives for not leaving Metz, he 
should, with the large force at his disposal, have haras^d the enemy. Dur- 
ing the fifteen days which followed the battle of Noisseville, August 31st and 
September Ist,^ he took no action, either against the enemy or to provision 
the place. The criminal negligence of Bazaine produced its results After 
neglecting all chances of breaking through the enemy’s ranks, allowing Metz 
to be reduced to famine and the army to become demoralised, Bazaine sur- 
rendered. The capitulation was signed on the 27th of October.® 

The capitulation of Metz is one of the greatest blots on French history. 
It has led mmy almost to forget how completely imcharacteristic it was of 
French warrior type of that or any other tune. It is in reality only a proof 
of how largely warfare is a matter of good or bad commanders. At Metz 
197,326 Prussians received the surrender of 6,000 French officers, 187,000 
men (including 20,000 sick), 56 imperial eagles, 622 field and 2,876 fixed guns, 
72 mitrailleuses, and 260,000 small arms. It is small wonder that even 
Moltke ^ credits Bazaine wuth some ulterior design in trying to keep from 
battle so large a force, and hints the same motive previoudy alluded to — 
the hope of being chosen by the Germans as king of the French. The fact 
that Bazaine was not overthrown by his ovra men was perh^s due to the 
utter disgust with which Napoleon III was now regarded. His was a poor 
cause to die for, and there was no other inunediate object in view.® 

THE UPRISING OP PARIS 

Paris had been thrilled with excitement at the news that her troops had 
by a sortie taken Bourget from the Germans, October 21st. But a few days 
afterwards three pieces of news arrived simultaneously: Metz had surrendered; 
Bourget was retaken, October 30th; and Thiers was going to negotiate. 

Paris, already very uneasy at the slow progress of operations and resolved 
to hold out to the bitter end, w^as enraged. On the 31st of October crowds 
of people from all parts and whole battalions of soldiers assembled in front 
of the H6tel-de-Ville, filling the square with a seething, swaying mass of 
humanity. Soon they invaded the Hdtel-de-ViUe; the members of the gov- 
ernment were collected in one room; they were guarded and even threatened. 

The leaders of the extreme party, Blanqui, Flourens, and Delescluze. 
formed a new government. At six o’clock in the evening the government 
of the 4th of September seemed overtlirown; some of its members who were 
prisoners refused to resign. The news spread. A reaction took place. In 
the morning the calmer among the people did not act. In the evening, how- 
ever, they assembled before &e H6tel-de-Ville; but this time it was to pro- 
test against the new government. Trochu had called out the army. 

The French had had about 100,000 men engaged out of the 120,000 who took part in the 
attempt at a sortie The Germans opposed them, on the 81st of August, with 36,000 men, 4,800 
cavalrv, and 138 guns , on the 1st of September, with 69,000 men, 4,800 horses, and 290 guns. 
They had contrived with far inferior numbers to get the best m a defensive action, waged, it 
must be said, under the most advantageous conditions If we put aside the conditions which 
the nature of the ground imposed, we see that m spite of the vigour of the attack everything 
failed, owing to the weakness and irresolution of the conimander-in chief these were carried to 
such an extreme that one is justified in assuming that he had no intention of breaking through 
the mvesting lines, and that he did not care to engage in a big battle. — 
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The palace, shut up and barricaded, was completely surrounded by soldiers, 
and bayonets were bristling as far as the eye could see. The new occupants 
began to be disheartened, but at last Ferry entered by a subterranean pas- 
sage at the head of a company of gardes mobiles. No fighting took place; 
one side pronused an amnestyj the other abandoned its resistance, and they 
all left the building together The government of the 4th of September 
made an appeal to the people to confirm their power, and this was done by 
an enormous majonty." 

PAEIS SUFFERS FEOSI COLD, HUXGER, AND BOMBARDMENT (DECEMBEE-JANUARY) 

The torture caused by cold and hunger was terrible. The daily ration 
had to suffice; this consisted of indescribable bread, made of residues and 
bad bran, and thirty grammes of horseflesh; for the government, having in 
its ^ilty improvidence allowed provisions of all kinds to be wasted at the 
beginning of the siege, was compelled, in spite of solemn promises, to resort 
to rationing. Those who possessed neither wealth, nor a gun of the national 
guard, nor a recognised state of poverty, could no longer warm nor feed 
themselves. The mortality every week reached the enormous total of three 
thousand six hundred; epidemics which had broken out in the city, almost 
from the begiiming of the siege, raged more furiously every day; and small- 
pox espeeiaUy, from September 18th, 1870, to February 24th, 1871, the date 
of the armistice, claimed 64,200 victims — 42,000 more than during the cor- 
‘responding period of 1869-1870. As for the mortality of infants, it was 
appalling, and attained m one single week, the last of tlie siege, the frightful 
total of two thousand five hundred! 

The Paiisian women, no matter to what class of society they belonged, 
proved themselves admirable. The wealthy, whose emblazoned carriages 
remained in the coach-houses for want of horses, went on foot each day to 
the sheds in the Champs-Flysdes, or to the ambulance in the Grand Hotel, 
to take part in the clinics of Nelaton, Rieord, and Pdan, of all the famous 
men of the school of medicine, and to make the most nauseating and occa- 
sionally the most dangerous dressings. Others went to the scene of action in 
company with the ambulances of the society for the succour of the wounded. 
Actresses lavished their care on the wounded soldiers, nursed them in their 
theatres now transformed into hospitals; and all, young, old, and celebrated 
alike, played the part of sister of mercy wdth the same ardour which they had 
lately displayed in winning their triumphs. 

And if the devotion of fortune’s favourites was praiseworthy, how much 
more admirable was the stoical courage of the women of the people, the 
bourgeoise, the workwoman, forced to wait during the icy hours of early 
dawn, in the cold, adhesive mire, lashed by the wind and rain, for a meagre 
ration of siege bread and a piece of horseflesh! How they must have suffered, 
those poor creatures, drawn up in file, benumbed with cold, crushed by the 
burden of their poor housekeeping, and torn between the cares of material 
life and the mortal anxiety which consumed them at every cannon-shot. 

Great astonishment was felt when, in the afternoon of January 5th, 
several shells were flung into the southern quarter of the city. As they 
seemed to be thrown here and there without any definite aim, it was thought 
that they were the result of ill-regulated firing, or the fault of some gunner, 
for the Parisians refused to believe that the German armies could, by an act 
worthy of Vandals, seriously intend to destroy with their shells the capital 
of the civilised world. But soon the persistence and progressive regularity 
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of the discharges left no room for illusion, and one was forced to yield to 
evidence. It most certainly was upon Paris that the soldiers of King William 
were levelling their carmon. 

The attempt at intimidation essayed by the foe as their last resource wm 
merely useless cruelty. They even received that light ridicule which is 
always attached ^to great measures producing but dight results. As for 
the fall of Pans, it was not hastened by a single day. Neverthe- 
less, from January 6th, all the monuments on the left bank were boimd to 
suffer more or less. The districts of St. Victor, the Jardin des Plantes, the 
Staff College, the Pantheon, the In\'ahdes, the Library of Ste. Genevilve, the 
Luxembourg Garctens, wherein were the ambulance quarters, the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and the convent of the Sacred Heart were ploughed with 
shells, occasionallj’’ causing conflagrations which were hastily extinguished. 

By an aggravation of barbarity, the hospitals seemed to be the centre of 
the circle attacked. The lunatic asylum of Montrouge received 127 pro- 
jectiles between January 5th and 27th, the Val de Grilce hospital 75, the 
Salp6tridre 31. It will be seen that the bombardment was methodical; it 
cost the civil population 396 victims (of whom 107 were women, children, or 
old men), who were instantly killed. But, notwithstanding these most re- 
grettable effects, the only immediate result was a certain emigration of the 
inhabitants of the left bank to the right bank. Others “flocked in crowds 
to the bombarded districts to contemplate with curiosity the curve described 
by the shells, fragments of which were picked up and sold by urchins for five 
centimes up to five francs, according to the size.” As the Germans threw 
altogether ten thousand projectiles, it may be assumed that the receipts must 
certainly have been profitable.™ 

THE LAST SORTIE 

Still the bombardment had not attained its object. Its odious and useless 
barbarity had not brought the fall of Paris one day nearer. Steel andJire 
could effect nothing; famine was the only adversary capable of conquering 
the great city. Before succumbing to it the supreme effort had to be tried, 
the battle of despair to be fought which might still save eveiytWg Did not 
Gambetta’s despatches give grounds to hope for the march of Chanzy on 
Paris and a victory by Bourbaki in the east? 

At all costs it was necessary to preserve the honour of four months of 
constancy and concord, and not to plunge into civil war in the presence of 
the enemy. The storm was rising in Paris and the blame of her misfortunes 
was laid on the military authorities. On the 5th of January one of the 
chiefs of the revolutionary party, Delescluze, mayor of the 20th arrondisse- 
ment, had endeavoured to bring the mayors to vote a violent address de- 
manding the dismissal of Trochu. 

He had not been listened to, and had resigned; but two days later a great 
sortie which had been prepared, being countermanded because the enemy had 
learned or divined the plan of attack, the agitation was extreme. The violent 
cried treason, the masses cried out at the incapacity of the commanders. 
They began vehemently to demand the supersession of the governor of Paris. 
On the 15th of January the council of government decided on a last effort 
agaiMt the Prussian lines. The next day the council of war accepted this 
decision; the military chiefs yielded to the necessity, but without confidence. 
Ducrot had no longer any of the dash exhibited at Champigny. Clement 
Thomas, the commander of the national guard, declared that the regiments 
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of foot of the mobili^ Parisians would furnish fifty thousand men. In this 
there was an ardom which the troops no longer possessed. 

Troops of the line, gardes mobiles, and mobilised national guards were 
set in motion durmg the 18th. It had been decided to put mto action sixty 
thousand men who would be supported by a reserve of forty thousand. The 
attack was made in the direction of Versailles. The enemy, who had been 
so greatly alarmed by a former sortie on the same side, three months before, 
had strongly fortified himself there. 

The French army had been divided into three corps under generals Vinoy, 
BeUemare, and Ducrot. The routes were few in number and were moreover 
confined at various points by barricades which left only narrow passages. 
The three generals not having concerted together on the matter of time, the 

various corps jostled one another and 
became mutuafly entangled in this pain- 
ful night-march. But the day began 
welL 

The cannon of the French, which 
they had at last managed to mount to 
the right of Montretout, swept the ranks 
of the assailants. They gave way; the 
sunamit was at last in the hands of the 
French. The fire of the enemy relaxed, 
then ceased. 

The line of the German outposts re-- 
mained m the hands of the French ; might 
they hope that the next day they would 
be able to force that second and formi- 
dable hne against which they had flung 
themselves? The leaders thought not. 
Trochu had hurried from Mont Val6rien 
to that ridge of Montretout which had 
been victoriously retained. He judged 
it useless to renew the effort and ordered 
the retreat. The Germans made no at- 
tempt to harass the retiring forces. 

It was as at Champigny, a half victory terminated by a retreat; but this 
time it was impossible to begin again. Little confident in the morning, 
Trochu was whoUy discouraged by the evening. On hearing of the retreat 
Jules Favre felt with Trochu that all was lost. At most the means of ward- 
ing off starvation were only sufficient for twelve or thirteen days. It was 
calculated that it would take ten to collect new supplies. That same night 
the government received two despatches, one of which announced the un- 
fortunate issue of the battle of Le Mans; in the other, written before Chanzy’s 
reverse was known at Bordeaux, Gambetta called on his colleagues in Paris 
to give battle, threatening to inform France of his sentiments on their inaction 
if they still delayed. The pamful irritation of this letter testified that the 
writer felt the supreme hour was approaching. The fight he demanded had 
just been ended; the cautious generm at Paris had fought like the bold general 
of Le Mans* both had failed. 

A minority of the members of the government at Paris once more stiffened 
themselves against the terrible necessity. They demanded another general 
if Trochu refused to’ make a new effort. The line and the garde mobile de- 
manded peace’, the national guard alone wished to fight agam. Jules Favre 
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despatched to Gambetta a melancholy message which was to be the last of 
the siege. “Though Paris smrender, France is not lost, thanks to you, she 
is animated by a patriotic spirit which will save her; in any case we wiU sign 
no prelimmaries of peace.” 

Eventually the members of the government contrived that Trochu should 
resi^ the military command while binding him to remain president of the 
council. This was the greatest token of self-abnegation and devotion that 
he could give. In so doing he resigned himself to gomg back on his word by 
signmg the capitulation. 

Vinoy succeeded m the command. His succession was inaugurated by 
an insurrection. Several persons were killed in the crowd. This was the 
first act of civil war after four months of siege After two conferences with 
Bismarck, Jules Favre agreed to the capitulation of Paris, concluded with the 
condition that the German army should not enter Pans during the duration 
of the armistice. The convention of Paris was concluded on January 28th.« 

THE END OF THE WAR 

An armistice of three weeks was agreed to, although this did not include 
the three eastern departments in which the destruction of Bourbaki’s army 
was just taking place. During this time a national assembly was to be chosen 
to decide on the question of war or peace, all the forts of Paris and the war 
supplies were handed over to the German troops; the garrisons of Paris and 
of the forts were taken prisoners and had to give up their arms, although they 
still remained in Paris and had to be supported by the town authorities. One 
division of twelve thousand men was to be kept to maintain order and the 
same exception was made in the case of the whole national guard, agamst 
Moltke’s will and at the desire of Favre, who repented of it later. The city 
of Paris had to pay a war tax of two himdred million francs within fourteen 
days, and was allowed to provision itself. On the 29th of January the sur- 
render of the twenty-five larger and smaller forts to the German troops took 
place and the black-white-and-red flag was raised on them. 

This convention was very unwelcome to Gambetta. However, he thought 
he might use the respite of three weeks to equip new troops and hoped by 
controlling the impending elections to bring together a radical national assem- 
bly, resolved to continue the war b, Vovtrance. For this purpose he pub- 
lished a proscription list on the 31st of January, according to which every- 
one who had received a higher office or an official candidacy from the imperial 
government was declared ineligible. Bismarck and the Parisian government 
protested energetically against such an arbitrary act and insisted upon free 
elections. In the German headquarters it was decided to take the most 
extreme measures, and new plans of operations were already drawn up. 
Gambetta, being abandoned by the other members of the representative gov- 
ernment, resigned on February 6th. On the 8th of February elections were 
held throughout France, and on the 12th the national assembly was opened 
at Bordeaux. Thiers was chosen chief of the executive on the 17th, formed 
his ministry on the 19th, and on the 21st, accompanied by the ministers Favre 
and Picard, he went to Versailles, commissioned by the national assembly, 
to begin the peace negotiations.* 




CHAPTER VII 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

[1871-1906 A.D ] 


Perhaps the most general feeling throughout the civilised world 
with regard to French history in the nineteenth century is that it is a 
chaos of revolutions, one government after another being set up and 
pulled down in obediencfe to the fluctuating impulse of the mob It 
may well be maintained, as against this view, that nowhere in history 
is visible a more logical and consistent operation of cause and effect, 
the whole forming a struggle to solve the problem, which indeed 
underlies all the history of popular government — ^how to establish an 
executive strong enough to govern, and yet not strong enough to 
abuse its power. — Gamaliel Bradford ^ 

France and Paris had so long been separated that, when they again met 
face to face, they did not recognise each other. _ Paris could not forgive the 
provinces for not comuig to her rescue, the provinces could not forgive Paris 
her perpetual revolutions and the state of nervous excitability in which she 
seemed to delight. While the provinces, crushed, requisitioned, worn out 
by the enemy, were hoping for rest which would enable their wounds to heal, 
Paris, like an Olympic circus, was re-echoing more noisily than ever to the 
sound of arms and warlilce cries. It was the mtermediate time between a 
government which had ceased to exist and a government which was not yet 
formed; executive bodies were hesitating, not blowing exactly whom to obey, 
not daring to come to any decision under any circumstances: dissolution 
was general and indecision permanent.c 

That it was a costly mistake for the Germans to insist on the spectacular 
parade through so inflammable a city as Paris, is emphasised in the recent 
work of Z6vort<^; and Jules Favre® describes the earnestness with which 
Thiers pleaded with Bismarck and Von Moltke against the project. Tlie 
Prussians insisted, however, either on keeping the city of Belfort, or on the 
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glory of the triumph in Paris. Thiers protested against the seizure of Belforfc 
in the following words:® 

“Well, then, let it be as you will, Monsieur le comte — these negotiations 
are nothing but a pretence. We may seem to deliberate, but we must pass 
under your yoke. We demand of you a city which is absolutely French: you 
refuse it: that amounts to confessing that you are resolved on a war of ex- 
termination against us. Carry it mto effect: ravage our provinces, bum our 
houses, slaughter the inoffensive ioliabitants — in a word, finish your work. 
We will fight you to the last gasp. We may succumb, at least we shall not 
be dishonoured!” 

Herr von Bismarck seemed disturbed, says Favre. The emotion of Thiers 
had won him over. He answered that he understood what he must be suffer- 
ing, and that he should be happy to be able to make a concession, if the king 
consented. 

It is an unlooked-for spectacle — a Bismarck almost melted and a Moltke 
almost sentimental, preferring a barren honour, the entry of their troops into 
Paris, to the possession of a French town, and succeeding in making their 
master share their point of view. We also see for ourselves that Thiers, 
though he was well known to be a determined advocate of peace, only ob- 
tained the very slender concessions that were made to him by threatening to 
struggle to the last gasp, and we repeat that a less pacific chamber and ne- 
gotiators, animated by the same spirit as Gambetta, might, to all appearance, 
have obtained less hard conditions.® 

After the end of the siege there may be said to have been hardly any gov- 
ernment in Paris. General Vinoy, who was m command, had, like all the 
milita,ry leaders, lost his whole prestige during the siege. The army by mix- 
ing with the people had imbibed the same spirit, and the government did not 
interfere in anything. The news of the entry of the Prussians exasperated 
the people, who were burning with the fever of despair. Tumultuous demon- 
strations took place at the Bastille; at the same time the crowd seized the 
guns which had been left in the part of Paris which the Prussians were to 
occupy. At first they wished to keep the conquerors from getting possession 
of them; then they kept them, and the most distrustful of the people took 
them up to Montmartre. The entry of the Prussians nearly brought about a 
terrible conflict with these crowds, which were burning with fury. This mis- 
fortune was, however, avoided. But the march of the conquerors through 
Paris was not of a triumphal character. Restricted within the space which 
leads from Nemlly through the Champs-Elysees to the Louvre, they were 
defied by the street boys of Paris, and were met at every turning by 
threatening crowds who pursued them with yells. The second day they 
were obliged to beat a dejected retreat. 

Meanwhile the advanced repubhcans were organising their party; they 
expected to have to fight the monarchical assembly by force. The law 
against Paris, the law of icMance, caused great indignation. The name of 
Thiers recalled his struggle against the republic after 1848 and his services as 
minister under Louis Philippe. AU this was too far distant to enable people 
to judge of the new r61e he intended to play. The republicans of the mm- 
istiy, Jules Favre, Picard, and Jules Simon, had, after the siege, lost all 
influence in Pans. A great many men who inspired confidence, left the 
assembly. Victor Hugo, whose speech had been shouted down by ^e pop- 
ulace, and Gambetta had resigned. A severe conflict seemed imminent. 

Though Thiers wished on the one hand to control the royalists of the as- 
sembly, he was determined on the other to deprive of weapons the republicans 
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of the large towns. He made a pretext for doing this by demanding the 
restitution of the cannon which had been seized. Some of the radical dep- 
uties intervened to prevent civil war. They had twice_ almost succeeded m 
obtaining the restitution of the cannon, and were making further efforts to 
do so. Paris, too, seemed gradually calming down, when Thiers decided to 
employ force. On the 18th of March, at daybreak, the troops, under the 
orders of General Vinoy, ascended the slopes of Montmartre and took pos- 
session of the cannon. But things had been so badly managed that the 
people were aware of what 'was happening. The sight of those who had been 
wounded in the morning enraged the crowd; the troops were surrounded and 
dispersed: there was not even a struggle. The soldiers no longer obeyed 
their oflB.cers, but mingled with the populace. 

All Paris was in arms: instantly barricades were raised in every direction. 
Thiers had for a long time held that when a rebellion is serious it is best to 
abandon the revolting town and only re-enter it as a conqueror. He com- 
manded a retreat to Versailles. During the night the H6tel-de-Ville was 
evacuated by the government. The insurrection had been inaugurated with 
terrible bloodshed. General Leconte, who in the morning commanded part 
of the troops at Montmartre, had been detained by the crowd with some other 
prisoners, and the republican C14ment Thomas, who had commanded the 
national guard in 1848 and during the siege, had been recognised and ar- 
rested on the boulevard. These prisoners had been dragged from place to 
place. At last they were brought to the rue des Rosiers where a committee 
from Montmartre was sitting A crowd of infuriated people assailed the 
house, and in the midst of a scene of •wild confusion the two generals, Leconte 
and element Thomas, were pushed against the walls of the garden and riddled 
■with bullets. This slaughter made a bloody stain on the proceedings of 
the day. 


THE CENTR-iL COMMITTEE 

Among the numerous organisations formed in Paris during the two pre- 
ceding months, the most active and enterprising was that which was known 
as “The central committee of the national guard,” although it was com- 
posed of very obscure men. The central committee had taken as large a 
part as it possibly could in the doings of the 18th of March. It now installed 
itself in the deserted H6tel-de-Ville, posted up a proclamation, and thus be- 
came the government of the rebel party. 

The following day the party of the population of Paris, who had done, 
nothing on the 18th of March, but had remained passive, now began to resist 
the movement. The deputies of Paris and the mayors elected during the 
siege joined this party of the people, and summoned to their aid the portion 
of the national guard led by AdnmaJ Saisset. 

Paris was cut m two. A spark would ignite the flame of ci-vil war, nego- 
tiations were opened. The central committee offered to retire in favour of 
men chosen by the city; they; were willing to stand for election, but only in 
order to continue the Revolution and not for the purpose of restoring legal or- 
der. Meantime they were governing the part of Paris which belonged to them. 
Arrests were made at the railway stations, and they threw General Chanzy 
and Floquet into prison. A series of abortive measures led up to the elections 
of the 23rd of March. In general members of the central committee, weU- 
known socialists and partisans of the Revolution, gained enormous ma- 
jorities. 
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THE COMMUNE OP 1871 ORGANISED 

The commune — this was the name assumed by the insurgents in whose 
hands Pans had just placed the government — took possession of the whole 
tovm, except a comer of the 16th arronchssement, and Mont Val4rien, which 
remained in the power of the army of Versailles, increasing day by day by 
reinforcements from all directions, and which Ihiers placed under the com- 
mand of Marshal MacMahon, the man who had been defeated at Worth and 
Sedan. 

At Versailles, Paris was looked upon as the refuge of scoundrels and mad- 
men. Thus, in both of these centres, a spirit of civil war seemed part of the 
air men breathed. On the 2nd the army took possession of the barricade on 
the bridge at Neuilly. On the 3rd a united attack on Versailles was led by 
Gustave Flourons. 

The first volleys from Mont Val4rien threw the 'crowd into disorder. 
Flourens, deserted and in hiding at Rueil, was killed by a sabre woimd m- 
fiicted by an officer of police. Next day near Ch4tillon the federals were 
repulsed m the same way, and, amongst others, their leader Duval was taken 
prisoner. 

After this it was impossible for the commune to think of threatening 
Versailles. Driven back into Paris, it was about to be besieged there. From 
the first the prisoners were put to death. General de Galliffet had had two 
of the national guards placed against a wall and shot. Duval was executed 
without any formal trial. 

The commune responded by a decree that all prisoners and partisans of 
the assembly who were arrested and condemned were to be kept as the “host- 
ages of Paris,” and that three of them should be shot each time that one of 
the federal prisoners was shot by the army. The effect produced by such a 
terrible threat may be imagined. After this no prisoners were executed on 
either side till the troops re-entered Paris. The strug^e continued during 
the months of April and May without any fresh battie in the open. The 
army could only succeed in taking Neuilly street by street, slowly, after a 
month’s fighting. The fort of Issy was defended with desperate determina- 
tion. Meanwhile Thiers was having P^is bombarded from St. Cloud. The 
shells poured down upon the Champs-Elys4es, reaching as far as the place 
de la Concorde. 

And what was being done by the commune, the mistress of Paris? These 
were the plans the communists desired to carry out, and which represented 
the doctrines and pohtical significance of the movement known as “the 
revolution of the 18th of_ March” — mside the fortifications the following 
measures had been proclaimed: the separation of Church and State; the 
suppression of the ministerial officials, who were all absent; the suppression 
of night-work for bakers, and a manifesto tending to bring about home rule 
m every commune in France, for each was to be a distinct state having its 
own army, its own laws, and its own system of taxation. 

The violent measures taken by the commune had soon alienated most of 
the people from it. It confiscated and destroyed the house of Thiers, seized 
his collections, and then demolished the Vendbme column. The papers 
which opposed it most firmly were suppressed one after the other. Arrests 
and the searching of houses often took place simply on the authority of any 
officer of the national guard who chose to command them. In this way a 
large number of priests, monks, police officers, and former magistrates had 
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b^n arrested, and with them republicans like Chaudey. The commune was 
divided into two parties. The most celebrated man in the commune, Deles- 
cluze, did not belong to either party. The commune was without money and 
had recourse to the bank in order to raise funds. 


THE RECAPTURE OF PARIS 

Paris had an unusual appearance: the national tricolour had disappeared 
and was replaced by the red flag Strange unifonns were seen in the streets. 
Certain churches where the services had been put a stop to were used for 
holding public meetings, and orators of both sexes discussed socialistic ques- 
tions from the pulpit. The wealthy parts of the town were deserted The 
distant thunder of the caimon never ceased night or day. The eommune had 
not succeeded in inciting other towns m France to rise m rebellion, except St. 
Ptienne, Lyons, and Toulouse; there was also a rising in Aude: but these 
had either failed or been speedily suppressed. The municipal elections took 
place throughout the country in April and resulted in a victory for the dem- 
ocratic party From aU duections delegates from the new municipalities 
were sent to Versailles to try if possible to avert a civil war. It was in dealing 
with these delegates that Thiers first clearly and definitely pledged himsen 
to a republican policy. On the 21st of May the army entered Paris unex- 
pectedly, making an entry by the left bank of the river. Then began that ter- 
rible battle which lasted nearly a week, when Paris was retaken street by 
street amid scenes of indescribable horror / 

The powers of resistance of which the insurrection could dispose after its 
victory of March 18th must have been considerable, to enable it to sustam 
two months of constant fighting and the great seven days’ battle in Paris. 
Its artillery consisted of 1,047 pieces. Deducting the guns employed on the 
outposts, the forts, and the waUs, 726 were used m the streets when the regu- 
lar troops at last penetrated into Paris The cavalry was ineffective and 
never counted more than 449 horses; but, on the contrary, the infantry was 
very niomerous. Twenty regiments, consistmg of 254 battalions, were divided 
into active and stationary parts: the first set in movement 3,649 officers and 
76,081 soldiers; the effective of the second was 106,909 men led by 4,284 
officers, which produced a total of more than 191,000 men, from which must 
be deducted 30,000 mdividuals who always found means to escape service. 
Briefly, the commune had an army of from 140,000 to 160,000 soldiers, 
which it commanded both outside and inside Paris. 

To this already imposing mass must be added twenty-eight free companies, 
very independent in conduct, which acted according to the fancy of the 
moment and obeyed no one. Their very fluctuating contingent rose, to- 
wards the middle of the month of May, to the number of 10,820 followers, led 
by 310 officers. There were among them men of every origin and of every 
description, who chose the wildest names — ^Turcos of the commune, Bergeret’s 
scouts, children of Paris, Father DuchSne’s children, Lost Children, Lascars, 
Marseillais sharpshooters, volunteers of la colonne de Juillet, and avengers of 
Flourens.® 

Prom the begmning it was evident that the conquerors would be impla- 
cable. Hardly had the army entered the city, when the executions began. 
Some of the vanquished, feeling they need hope for no mercy, soon began 
the cmninal work which was to electrify the world. In the evenmg of the 
23rd, volumes of flame and smoke enveloped the city. Massacres on the one 
side were avenged by arson and murder on the other. No poet, not even 
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Dante, when he was piling horror upon horror in his Inferno, ever imagined 
such a ghastly spectacle as was presented by Paris durhig the whole of that 
week. At the barracks people were shot down by the dozen. Whole dlstriete 
were depopulated by flight, arrests, and executions In the part of Paris 
which was still held by the federals, the fury of the populace became more 
violent as defeat became more certain 

On the 24th, at La Roquette, Raoul Rigault and Ferr6 had six “ hostages ” 
massacred. These included the archbishop of Paris and the cur4 of the 
Madeleme. On the 25th the Dominicans of Arcueil, in a terrible and almost 
incredible scene, were driven forth, torn almost limb from_ limb, and killed 
near the Gobelins. Some of the Paris guards and some priests were massa- 
cred in the rue Haxo. Other victims also suffered at La Roquette. Wien 
the troops reached the chateau d’Eau, Deleseluze, wearing a frock-coat and 
carrying a walking-stick, walked all alone, with his head held high, straight 
into the thick of the firing; his corpse was found there riddled with bullets. 
It was at the taking of the last federal strongholds, BeUeville, that the slaugh- 
ter was most terrible, while in the parts of Paris already taken the summary 
shooting of pnsoners was going on steadily. 

Meanwhile long processions of prisoners (forty thousand had been taken) 
were Journeying with parched throats, blistered feet, and fettered hands along 
the road from Pans to Versailles, and as they passed through the boulevards 
of Louis XIV’s town, they were greeted with yells and sometimes with blows. 
They were crowded hastily into improvised prisons, one of which was merely 
a large courtyard where thousands of poor wretches lived for weeks with no 
lodging but the muddy ground, where they were exposed to all the inclemency 
of the weather, and whence they were despatched by a bullet in the head 
when desperation incited them to rebel. The Germans, from the terraces of 
St. Germam, were watching the spectacle of the takmg of Pans, and at mght 
saw the great city which was the glory of France decked with its- hideous 
crown of fires. 

Certain it is that if such sights as these have not made the country hate 
the very idea of civil war, if they have not taught France what a crime it is 
to set armed Frenchmen against each other, it seems as if the lessons taught 
by history were indeed useless. On the 29th of May the conquest of Paris 
was complete. A terrible day of reckoning succeeded the misfortunes which 
the city had endured while the fightmg was going on. Nearly ten thousand 
convictions were pronoimced by the courts martial. New Caledonia was 
peopled with convicts. Besides these a large portion of the population had 
taken flight; and thus many industries, which had hitherto been exclusively 
Parisian, were introduced mto foreign countries. 

Anger was so bitter against the refugees that the right of other nations to 
afford an asylum to them was disputed and Belgium even promised to give 
them up to France. The famous poet Victor Hi^o was at that time in Brus- 
sels, and published a letter in which he stated that all refugee rebels would 
find a shelter in his house. The following mght an attack was made on his 
house, which was pelted with stones. Immediately afterwards, the Belgian 
government expelled “the individual named Victor Hugo.” But neither 
Belgium nor any other country could give the exiles of the commune back to 
France / 

History has rarely known a more unpatriotic crime than that of the in- 
surrection of the commune; but the punishment inflicted on the insurgents 
by the Versailles troops was so ruthless that it seemed to be a counter-mani- 
festation of French hatred for Frenchmen in civil disturbance rather than a 
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judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. The number of Parisians killed 
by French sol&ers in the last week of May, 1871, was probably twenty thou- 
sand, though the partisans of the commune declared that thirty-six thoi^and 
men and. women were shot in the streets or after summary cpurt-martial. 

It is from this point that the history of the Third Republic commences. 
In spite of the doubly tragic ending of the war the vitality of the country 
seemed imimpaired. With ease and without rnurmur it supported the new 
burden of taxation called for by the war indemnity and by_ the reorganisation 
of the shattered forces of France. M. Thiers was thus aided in his task of 
liberating the territory from the presence of the enemy His proposal at 
Bordeaux to make the essai loyal of the republic, as the form of government 
which caused the least division amon^ Frenchmen, w^ discouraged by the 
excesses of the commune, which associated republicanism with revelutionary 
disorder. Nevertheless, the monarchists of the national a^embly received 
a note of warning that the country might dispense with their services unless 
they displayed governmental capacity, when in July, 1871, the republics 
minority was largely increased at the by-elections. The next month, within 
a year of Sedan, a provisional constitution was voted, the title of president of 
the French Republic being then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists con- 
sented to this against their will; but they had their own way when they con- 
ferred constituent powers on the assembly in opposition to the republicans, 
who argued that it was a usurpation of the sovereignty; of the people for a body 
elected for another purpose to assume the power of giving a constitution to the 
land without a special mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambetta 
his first opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The fou funeux 
of Tours, whom Thiers had denoimced for his efforts to prolong the hopeless 
war, was about to become the chief support of the aged Orleanist statesman 
whose supreme achievement was to be the foundation of the republic.? 

THE ADMINISTEATION OF THIERS (1871-1873) 

The French government had two immediate ends in view -i- to rid the coun- 
try of foreign occupation as speedily as possible, and to improve the military 
o^anisation on a Prussian model. Smce the liquidation of great sums of 
money was necessary for attaining both these ends, a great demand was put 
on the taxable strength of the country. The object to be gained by the second 
aim was not to increase the defensive power of the land, since an unaggressive 
Fiance had to fear no attack, but to prepare for a war of revenge against 
Germany. The shattered military glory was to be restored, the lost provinces 
were to be given back, or some compensation, perhaps in Belgium, was to be 
obtained for them. AH parties in France, the monarchists as well as the ex- 
treme republicans, were filled with this idea, voted funds after funds for mili- 
tary purposes in the national assembly, and even offered the government 
more money than it asked for. 

Thiers, who had been made president of the French Republic on August 
31st, 1871, by the national assembly, negotiated a loan of two thousand five 
hundred million francs for the payment of the first two milliards of the war 
indemnity in June, 1871, and a loan of more than three milliards for the pay- 
ment of the rest in July, 1872. The "financial miracle” was then enacted 
—namely, forty-four milliards was registered in the public subscription hst, 
in which German banking houses also participated disgracefully. Even if 
this sum were not intended m earnest, it was neverthelesa an extremely 
favourable testimony to the French credit. 
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By the militarj^ law of July 28th, 1872, universal compulsory service was- 
introduced, provdaii:^ that one part of the community was to serve for five 
years, the other in periods of six months’ drill. This law was completed bj 
the organisation law'of July 24th, 1873 — which fixed the number of the regi- 
ments and divided them into eighteen army corps — and by the cadre law of 
March 13th, 1875. This latter increased 
the battalion cadres by creating a new 
fourth battalion for every three which 
already^ existed, so that now instead of 
the regunents of three battalions with 
a maximum strength of three thousand 
men, there were regiments of four bat- 
talions, which brought the maximum 
strength of the regiment up to four 
thousand men. After this law had 
been carried out, the French infantry, 
consisting of 641 battalions, numbered 
269 field battalions more than in the 
year 1870, and 171 field battalions more 
than the German army in time of peace. 

This cadre law caused such a sensa- 
tion that m the spring of 1875 it was 
generally reported that there was an- 
other war “ in sight ” ; that the German 
Empire wished to declare war onPrance 
before these colossal preparations were 
carried into effect. Nevertheless, the 
war did not go beyond diplomatic in- 
quiries. The “great” nation tried to 
put all the responsibility for the mili- 
tary disgrace in the late war upon Mar- 
shal Bazaine, who, it must be said, 
had signed the capitulation of Metz 
at a very convenient moment for the 
Germans. He was brought before a 
military tribunal and condemned to 
death on December 10th, 1873, but 
this sentence was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. He began his 
period of captivity on December 26th 
in a fort on the island of Ste. Margue- 
rite, but he escaped on August 10th, 

1874, with the help of his wife, and fled 
to Spain 

The national assembly, di-vided inta 
parties which were bitterly opposed 
to each other, developed a very meagre legislative activity. On pne side 
stood the three monarchistic parties of the legitimists, the Orleanists, and 
the Bourbons, each of which had its pretender to the throne; on the other 
the republicans, who were divided into a moderate and an extreme Left, 
Between them stood a group of parliamentarians, who could be satisfied with 
either form of government, if only the constitutional system were preserved. 
It is true that the monarchists held the majority, but in the course of the next 
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few years they lost considerable ground through the supplementary elections, 
and they were so disunited among themselves that in the most important 
questions frequently a fraction of the Right voted with the Left, and the 
majority thus became a minority. The “fusion,” i e. the union of the legiti- 
mists and Orleanists into one smgle party, did not succeed. 

Thiers preferred the actual republic to any one of the three possible 
monarchies, and for that very reason the monarchists were very much dis- 
satisfied with him. When, at the re-formation of the ministry on May 18th, 
1873, he wholly disregarded the monarchistic majority and recruited his 
cabinet entirely from the moderate Left, the monarchists moved a vote of 
censure upon Thiers. This was carried on May 24th, 1873, by a vote of 360 
against 344. 

MacMAHON becomes peesident 

Thiers and his ministry resigned; whereupon, in the same sitting, MacMa- 
hoii was elected president of the republic. The duke de Broshe held the place 
of vice-president under him. In order to strengthen the position of the presi- 
dent the national assembly voted on November 19th^ 1873, to fix the term 
of his service at seven years. The Broglie ministry could not long succeed in 
this difficult art of steering safely between the parties. It was compelled to 
retire on May 16th, 1874, through the result of the ballot on the electoral 
law, and on May 22nd the war minister, Cissey, took over the presidency of 
the cabmet. 

But when the government seemed to favour the Bonapartists and a choice 
between the republic or a third empire was imminent, the moderate Orleanists 
separated themselves from the government, from the left and right Centre 
a new majority was formed, which, on the motion of the delegate Wallon, by 
its final vote on February 25th, 1875, established a republic with regular presi- 
dential elections, and with a senate and second chamber Thereupon the 
formation of the Buffet mmistry followed on March 10th, the most prominent 
member of which belonged to the right Centre.^ 

MAETIN ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 1876 

The constitution was formed as follows: at the head of the executive a 
president, named in advance by the 1871 assembly, to hold office for seven 
years, with power to dissolve the chamber of deputies subject to agreement 
by the senate. He had also a more formidable right — that of suspendmg 
both chambers for one month, though not more than twice in a session; that 
is, he was to be sole and uncontrolled governor in case of disagreement be- 
tween himself and the direct or indirect representatives of the nation. The 
senate was composed of two hundred and twenty-five members appointed by 
the departments and the colonies for nine years, and seventy-five appomted 
by the national assembly; these last for life. The others were elected by a 
departmental circle composed of deputies, councillors-general, suburban coun- 
cillors, and delegates, one from each municipal council. 

So it came about that the smallest French commune, having hardly 
enough electors to compose a municipal council, played as considerable a 
part in the government as Lyons or Marseilles This meant the subordina- 
tion of republican towns to country- districts, over which the government 
hoped to exercise a powerful influence. An elector in a tiny commune 
weighed in the electoral balance as mucn as two or three thousand electors in 
large cities. At bottom it was an election of senators in the handa of village 
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mayors, under governmental influence. This was a very different thing from 
the declaration of rights — “All men are equal in the eyes of the Law.” 

There remained the chamber of deputies elected by universal suffrage. It 
was elected by borough balloting, but it was not included m the articles of 
the constitution. This chamber shared the introduction of laws with the 
senate and the president of the republic. It was named by a mode of ballot 
that diminished its importance and threatened it with dissolution on the 
slightest disagreement with the assembly, which was chosen by restricted 
suffrage. The constitution, however, gave it a supreme prerogative — ^a su- 
preme means of making the national will triumphant: the introduction of 
financial laws, the key of the money chest! The chamber of deputies had 
the most weight in matters of taxing, a prerogative which is not only a re- 
publican right but one which is also exercised in all constitutional monarchies. 
This right the chamber of deputies did not even know how to uphold and 
defend. 

The Versailles assembly, which was unenthusiastic, monarchical, and far 
more clerical, was pnncipally concerned in promoting in the new constitution 
the interests of the higher classes above those of democracy, of crushing 
universal suffrage which it was unable to suppress under the feet of limited 
suffrage, and fettering as far as possible every liberal or democratic reform. 
At the end of ten years its entire work still existed and in this sense one may 
say that the assembly of 1871 was successful. 

From the 22nd to the 24th of February the Wallon proposition was dis- 
puted foot by foot, word by w'ord, by the Right, who rained a shower of 
amendments on it. They wanted universal suffrage; an appeal to the people; 
the declaration of the sovereignty of the people; the interdiction of princes 
as presidents of the republic. Everything was commenced, but to little pur- 
pose. The republicans turned a deaf ear, maintained a staunch resistance 
and, from the highest to the lowest, kept the promise made in their name. 
On the 24th of Februarjy the senate law and the transmission of the presi- 
dent’s powers had a majority. On the 25th of February the bill relative to 
the org^isation of public powers was carried in a third and final debate by 
425 against 254. The republic was complete!^ 

Simon’s ministry 

This constitution, the fourteenth since 1789, was the result of dissensions 
among the monarchists, who preferred republican candidates to their rivals 
in the legitimist or Orleanist ranks. After this unexpected aid, the republi- 
cans gained a large majority in the elections to the chamber, thanks largely 
to the efforts of Gambetta, who was not, however, rewarded with representa- 
tion in the cabinet. The first minister under the new constitution was 
Dufaure, formerly in Louis Philippe’s cabinet; late in 1876 he retired, and 
the new premier was Jules Simon. Simon was of deeply Catholic sympathies 
and aided in a movement to interfere in Italian affairs for the restoration of 
the pope to temporal power and the control of Rome.® 

During Simon’s ministry the struggle, from being political, suddenly be- 
came a religious one between the republicans and the conservatives. Some 
incidents of external politics in Italy and Germany, whose reverberations ex- 
tended to France, a demand for the authorisation of conferences, presented 
to the minister _ of the interior by the ex-p^re Hyacinthe, the a^ressive 
ardour of archbishops and bishops and the anti-religious violence of a part 
of the radical press, all united to set lay society and the clerical world in 
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opposition to one another and to provoke in parliament a formidable crias 
— in the country an agitation which might have produced first a revolution 
and afterwards war. 

Gambetta set himself against the clerical party and demanded that the 
Concordat should be interpreted as a two-sided contract, obligatory and 
equally bindmg on both parties, and he ended by repeating the words of 
Peyrat; “Clericalism, that is the enemy!” (Le cUncalisme, vmlh Vmnemt') 
It has been said that this war-cry was too sweepmg, because it included all 
the members of the clergy amongst the enemies of society. But from that 
time the epithet “clencal” designated rather the laity than the ecclesiastics, 
induding all those who mmgle religion and politics, who wish to use spiritual 
matteis for temporal ends and take their electoral cue elsewhere than in 
France ^ 

There was strong feeling against the agitation meant to ferment a reli- 
gious war and embroil France in ultramontane politics. Simon declared that 
he had done all in his power to repress the spirit of war for Catholicism. But 
votes on two bills only indirectly related to clericalism went againsc the policy 
of the minister and were made a pretext for an unusual step. 


THE COUP d’etat OF MAY 16TH 

On the 16th of May President MacMahon published in the official organ 
an open letter of rebuke to his minister. This strange act has been called 
the coup d’4tat of May I6th 

The president’s letter closed as follows:® 

Tke attitude of tlie cliief of the cabinet raises the question as to whether he has preserved 
that influence over the chamber which is necessary to make his views prevail An explanation 
on this head is indispensable , for, if I am. not, like you, responsible to the parliament, I have 
a responsibility towards Prance which I ought now more than ever to consider 

Accept, Monsieur le president du conseil, the assurance of my high esteem 

Le President de la RSpublique, 
MarIschal be MacMahon. 

On this strange document Zevort comments severely: 

Before studying the real meaning of this letter it will be well to estimate 
what the very sending of it implied, the unheard-of proceeding to which the 
marshal had recourse to rid himself of a president of the council who W rep- 
resented him to the parliament as the model of parliamentary and constitu- 
tional chiefs. The letter specified nothing. If Jules Simon had wished to 
play a close game with his unskilful antagonist, he might indeed have either 
presented himself before the chamber, procured a vote of confidence, and 
thus demonstrated that he had preserved that influence which was necessary 
to make his views prevail; or he might have waited till the approaching 
council of ministers, and had that explanation with the m arshal which the 
latter declared indispensable. In either ease the president of the republic 
would have found himself in a position of cruel embarrassment, and the con- 
flict he had raised would perhaps have received, on the 17th or 18th of May, 
1877, the solution which it was to receive only in the month of January, 1879. 
Like all timid persons the maishal dreaded nothmg so much as an explanation 
with those he had offended; and his letter, in its prodigious clumsiness, was 
very skilfully drawn up, if he wished to avoid an interview in the council with 
the ministers so cavalierly dismissed. 

As to the pretexts devised to separate him from the cabinet of the 12th of 
December, they were really altogether too frivolous. However inexperienced 
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the marshal might be, he was not ignorant of the fact that a law under dis- 
cussion is not a law passed. 

The question as to whether Jules Simon had sufficient authority over the 
chamber was either a premeditated msult or the proof of a singular defect of 
memory; and had not Jules Simon — in the most weighty divisions, on the 
4th of May, 1877, and the 28th of December, 1876, when tlie prerogatives of 
the chamber were themselves at stake — had more than two-thirds of the 




voters with him, and was the law of majorities no longer, as on the 26th of 
May, 1873, the supreme rule of parliamentary governments? 

“I am responsible to France,” said the marshal, who had been elected by 
390 deputies, thus borrowing the phraseology of Napoleon III, who had been 
chosen by five million electors; and was not France directly and regularly 
represented by the senate and the chamber of deputies, and had not the 
constitution (Article 6) already indicated 

the single case in which the president of ' ' v 

the republic is responsible — ^namely, the 

case of high treason? ” 7^^’ ' ) 

Such was that document of the 16th t ' 

of May, which left everything to be feared m\'f' '7'^' *7^ ‘ 

because it went beyond all measure, 
which did not exceed the bounds of 
legality but which exhausted it at the 
first blow. The marshal was about to 
declare in his speech, in his Orders of 

the Day, that he would go to the farthest . jr ® 

bounds of this legality, whose utmost 

limit he had attained with one leap. ^ \ 

The constitution of 1875 had assured \ \ ' 

him a quasi-royalty: yet he was now 

going to put himseK outside or above ^ 

the laws, under pretence of the higher / 

interests of the public safety, that facile ^ M ^ / 

pretext for all dictatorship; he was / 

about to engage, haphazard, in a for- / 

midable venture, i^orant of _what / 

might result from his victory or his de- oe£vy 

feat.«* 


JTOES GRf VY 


The coup d’4tat of the 16th of May was from its inception condemned 
throughout Europe. MacMahon was neither sufficiently ambitious nor un- 
scrupulous to institute a military dictatorship. The most important events 
in the political calendar were the electoral campaign and Gambetta’s noted 
speech at Lille, on the 15th of August, when he wound up with, “ Believe me, 
gentlemen, when France has once spoken with her sovereign voice there will 
be nothing left but submission or resignation” (se soumettre ou $e dSmettre). 
The jmgle caught the popular ear and Marshal MacMahon on the 13th Qf 
December submitted unconditionally. 


GEEVY BECOMES PEESIDENT (1879) 

Gambetta, it is generally conceded, was at this period the foremost poli- 
tician in France. A thoroughly republican ministry was formed under 
Dufaure, president of the council and minister of justice, with Freycinet as 
minister' of public works. President MacMahon in his message "accepted 
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the will of the country.” Gababetta now sagaciously expressed his wish that 
MacMahon should be permitted to complete his term; and thus the advantages 
of republican rule might be the better demonstrated by his duly and peace- 
fully elected successor. The great exposition of 1878 brought MacMahon 
some prominence, but the old soldier found himself isolated, and utterly 
sick of the part he had to play. 

_ On the 28th of January, 1879, MacMahon, finding himself unable to agree 
with his ministers and hopeless of forming a new ministry conformable to his 

views, resigned and in his last acts con- 
ducted himself with such dignity as to 
wring even from Zevort ^ this commen- 
dation: 

“From the beginning of the govern- 
mental crisis the marshal had con- 
ducted himself as a man of honour, and 
preserved an attitude the most correct 
and most deserving of respect, and em- 
ployed the simplest and most becommg 
language. From the moment that the 
politician had vanished, the honest man, 
the good citizen, the successful soldier 
had reappeared, and the lofty dignity 
of his retreat made men forget the errors 
for which he was only half responsible.” 

What part Gambetta acted in the 
crisis of January, 1879, when Mac- 
Malion’s ministry fell, it is difficult to 
decide. At the cntical juncture he 
appears to have absented himself from 
Paris He abstained from speaking in 
the debate on the policy of the ministry, 
neither did he vote in the final division. 
There is every reason to believe that, 
had he willed, he might have contested 
the presidency of the republic success- 
fully. But he waived his claims in favour of Jules Gr4vy, who was elected 
president on the 30th of January, 1879, by 536 votes against 99 for General 
Chanzy, Gambetta becoming president of the chamber and Waddington the 
prime minister. 


THE LAST DATS OF GAMBETTA; ASCENDENCY OF FERRY 

The deputies were united now as “ the national assembly,” and the legis* 
lature returned from Versailles to Paris. Both executive and legislature were 
now thoroughly republican. 

Prominent in Gravy’s cabinet was the minister of education, Jules Ferry, 
who w^ strongly anti-clerical in his views and advocated an educational bill 
excluding the Jesuits and all “unauthorised orders” from acting as teachers 
in France. Jules Simon secured the rejection of the bill by the senate, but 
the unauthorised orders were disbanded and many priests and nuns expelled 
amidst public feeling embittered by the wrath of the clerical party and the 
zeal of the anti-dericals. The Bonapartist cause suffered when the young 
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prince imperial was killed by the Zulus. Waddmgton resigned the ministry 
to Freycinet and he to Ferry, who still kept Gambetta from office. 

Gambetta now began to fight for power and to gather republican senti- 
ment about him untu it w^ necessary to call him to the prime-ministry. 
The jealousy of his ma^ietism or “occult power,” as it was called, and his 
distribution of the portfolios succeeded in shortening his lease of power to 
ten weeks. Gambetta, in the days of his power, advocated all measures that 
would tend to place France in the position she occupied before the war. He 
approved of the expedition to Tunis, for he desired to extend her influence in 
the Mediterranean. And he upheld the dual action of France and England 
in Egypt. To quote his own words in almost the last speech he ever made: 
“For the last ten years there has been a western policy in Europe represented 
by England and France, and allow me to say here that I know of no other 
European policy likely to avail us in the most terrible of the contingencies we 
may have to face hereafter. What induced me to seek for the English aUi- 
^ce, for the co-operation of England in the basin of the Mediterranean and 
in Egypt — and I pray you mark me well — what I most apprehend, in addition 
to an ill-omened estrangement, is that you should deliver over to England 
and forever territories, and rivers, and waterways where your right to live 
and traffic is equal to her own.” 

On the 31st of December, 1882, Gambetta died at the age of forty-four 
from an accidental wound. Thus ended prematurely the strange career of 
U grand mimstre, as he ivas called ironically, less memorable for what he did 
than for what everyone felt he might have done. 

In the first month of the same year (January, 1882) another new ministry 
had been formed with Freycinet president of the council and minister for 
foreign affairs. This ministry lasted only half a year, being succeeded by 
that of Duclerc, during which all the members of royal families were exiled 
from France in consequence of a campaign of placards waged by the son of 
Jerome Bonaparte of Westphalia. The brief premiership of Falli^es gave 
way to that of Jules Ferry who, though a former rival of Gambetta’s, umted 
with his disciples to form the so-called “opportunist” party. 

During Ferry’s comparatively lengthy tenure of office of over two years, 
some revision of the constitution was accomplished in uncharacteristic peace- 
fulness. The typical volatility of the people, however, was revealed by the 
explosion of rage over the news of a check received by the French army at 
Tongking. The bitter speeches of the cynical Clemenceau brought about 
Ferry’s resignation and Brisson became prime minister. _ A reaction now 
grew against the republican administration, and the elections of 1885 were 
forty-five per cent, monarchical. The alarm over this dangerous weakness 
put a momentary end to republican internal factions, and Grdvy was re-elected 
president December 28th, for a second septennate. 

Freycinet formed a new ministry, his third, giving the portfolio of war to 
General Boulanger — a curious figure neither whose past nor whose future 
justified the remarkable prominence he acquired. His first acts were ^n- 
sational in that he erased from the army list all the princes of royal families 
and exiled his first patron, the duke d’Aumale; he also repressed all the army 
officers of reactionist sympathies. The populace showered on Boulanger the 
favour it withdrew from the president, and he became powerful enough to 
unseat Freycinet, who was succeeded by Goblet. Boulanger took a spectac- 
ular position on the arrest by the Germans of a French officer named Schnae- 
bele, and showed great energy in preparing for a war with Prussia. Goblet 
resigned. Rouvier followed, and sent Boulanger to an army post. In 1887 
H. w.— voi.. xcn. N 
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scandals arose concerning the sale of Legion of Honour decorations, in which 
a deputy named Daniel Wilson was implicated and in which it was shown that 
he used the president’s residence as a sort of office. This provoked an out- 
cry before which Gr6vy resigned 

_ In his nine years of administration, President Gr4vy had had eleven 
ministers — in itself a proof of lack of policy or at least of power to carry out 
a policy. In the first period, from 1879 to March 20th, 1885, however, much 
had been accomplished for the establishment of public liberties — the freedom 
of the press being assured in 1881, the municipal councils given the right to 
elect their mayors in 1882, and the laws of divorce replaced in the civil code 
whence the Restoration had removed them. The schools had also been 
rendered secular, as we have seen. 

The application of these reforms, reductions in the taxes, coinciding with 

bad years and the ruin of the vintage, pro- 
duced the most serious difficulties with re- 
gard to the budget — difficulties which were 
still further augmented by the participa- 
tion of France in the colonising movement 
then attracting all Europe. The Tunis 
expedition (1880-1881), that of Tongking 
(1^3-1885), the first Madagascar expedi- 
tion (1883-1885), the foundation of the 
French Congo (1884), and the advance 
towards the Sudan belong to this period. 
In the second period parliament and pub- 
lic opinion are in a state of profound dis- 
turbance after the 30th of March, 1885, and 
anarchy reigned in the ministries, the par- 
liament, and public opinion.<^ 

In this cntical situation, when Frey- 
cinet and Floquet, aiming for the radical 
vote, are said to have had a secret agree- 
ment to restore Boulanger to power; when 
the monarchists were panning to vote for 
Sadi oabnot Ferry in the hope that his impopularity 

would provoke one of those mob disturb- 
ances which had so often brought back the monarchy, Cl5menceau skilfully 
secured the nomination and election of an unexpected figure — Sadi Carnot, a 
man of unassailed reputation, whose grandfather was the great Carnot to 
whom France had owed her magnificent military organisation during the 
revolution. 

THE PEESIDENCr OF CAilNOT (1887-1894) 

Sadi Carnot, though perhaps not a great man, displayed as president of 
the republic the same qualities of conscientiousness, diligenee, and modesty 
for which he had been noted m those more humble days when he built bridges 
at Annecy. These years were unexampled in France for the virulence of 
political passion 'and the acrimonious license of the press. The decoration 
scandal, the Boulangist movement, and the Panama affair filled this period 
with opprobrious accusations and counter-charges. 

Camot chose Tirard for his premier; undet him Wilson was sentenced to 
two years for fraud, and Boulanger was deprived of command for absenting 
himself from his post without leave. Wilson appealed, and the higher courts 
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reversed the decision against him. As he was a relative of Gr4vy, this pro- 
voked public suspicion, which was aggravated when Boulanger was elected 
a deputy by an overwhelming majority and was immediately expelled from 
the army. 

Tirard’s ministry fell and Floquet succeeded, with Freycinet as minister 
of war. A duel ensued between Floquet and Boulanger, in which, singularly, 
the civilian, who was also of advanced age, wounded tne doughty general in 
the throat. None the less, Boulangism increased rapidly and was enlarged by 
the royalist vote. The time was ripe for a coup d’etat, but the general did 
not move, indeed, he denied in his speeches any ambition for dictatorship 
and actually withdrew to Brussels, April, 1889, when he heard that Tirard, 
who had been recalled as premier, was about to arrest him _ He was now 
found guilty of high treason and the senate sentenced him to life imprisonment. 

He went to Jersey and lived there 
quietly, while Boulangism died of inani- 
tion. In July, 1890, his mistress, Mme. 
de Bonnemain, died, and September 30th, 

1891, he blew out his own brains on her 
grave. This last act was consistent with 
his whole career, both in its strong emo- 
tionalism and in its weakness. He was 
a man idolised by his soldiers, whom he 
treated with great democracy and even 
tenderness; he was thrilled with a pas- 
sion to revenge France on Prussia, a 
passion bound to be popular then in 
France; he was a smart soldier and on 
his black horse made a picturesque figure ; 
a popular tune added to his vogue — “ C’est 
Bmuanger quhl nous faut”; and it might 
have proved a “ Qa ira” of insurrection, 
but he lacked the courage — or shall we not 
more mercifully and justly say, he lacked 
the villamy? — to lead a revolution. While 
he missed the glory of a Napoleon, he also 
escaped the bloody crimes of that despot. 

Boulangism having committed suicide, it suffered disgrace from the mo- 
narchic coalition, and reform went on peacefully. In 1890 Freycinet added 
the premiership to the war ministry, and 1891 saw no change of cabinet. 
Conciliation with Rome was the policy of both France and the Church; and 
in February, 1892, Leo XIH recognised the republic in an encyclical. Frey- 
cinet resigned the premiership and Fmile Loubet became premier. 

Now the Panama scandal came to shock aU the world with the revelations 
of official corruption, of wholesale blackmail, and of the abuse of funds largely 
subscribed by the poorer masses. The trials were peacefully conducted, and 
while only one former minister was convicted and a sentence was passed on 
De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal and also of the Panama venture, 
the deep disgust of the public did not take the usual recourse to riotous 
expression. Loubet was followed in December, 1892, by Ribot and he later 
by Dupuy. Casimir-P4rier, grandson of the famous statesman, succ^ded 
for a time, to be followed again by Dupuy. June 24th, 1894, President 
Carnot was stabbed to death by an Italian anarchist named Caserio. 
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THE PEESIDENCIES OP CASIMIE-PEEIER AND PAUEE 

Casimir-P4rier, who like Camot bore a name unsullied by scandal, was 
elected by_ the congress June 27th, 1894, but he could not endure the attacks 
of opposition newspapers; and_ January 15th, 1895, he resigned on the ground 
of overburdensome responsibilities without adequate powers. 

Felix Faure was chosen to succeed him; he was of humble origin and a 
successful merchant. Ribot was his first premier, L5on Bourgeois his second, 
and M51ine &e third; Moline’s ministry lasted from April, 1896, to Jime 28th, 
1898, the visit of the czar, and the sealmg of the Jkanco-Russian alliance 
giving it distinction. Dupuy came back as premier, but February 16th, 1899, 

President Faure died of apoplexy 
and the then president of the sen- 
ate, Loubet, was elected in his 
place. The Dupuy mmistry held 
over till June, when Waldeck- 
Rousseau became premier and 
managed by a combination of firm- 
ness with an effort at conciliating 
the various parties to carry France 
through the violence of anti-Sem- 
itism and its culmination in the 
two trials of the Jewish captain 
Alfred Dreyfus. 

THE DRETPTJS TRIAL 

In January, 1895j Dreyfus had 
been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on Devil’s Island off French 
Guiana, the charge bemg that he 
’ad sold military secrets to Ger- 
many. The dramatic ceremonies 
Felix patob of his degradation and his earnest 

denials of guilt attracted the atten- 
tion of the world, and it was claimed that he was the mnocent scape-goat 
of anti-J ewish rancour and of true guilt among Gentile officers. The efforts of 
^rtam French officers, writers, and editors, notably Colonel Picquart and 
Emile Zola, to reopen the case were vain for some time. Colonel Picquart 
being imprisoned and Zola dnven into exile. In 1898 new proofs against 
Dreyfus were produced, but Colonel Henry confessed to forging these and 
committed suicide. 

After a ferocious newspaper war in which the foreign press joined with 
unusu^ vigour, Captam Dreyfus was brought back for retrial m August, 1899. 
It difficult for a foreigner to- decide on the merits of the case, as the sin- 
cerity of both factions was only too evident, and the charges of militarism 
and anti-Semitism against the anti-Dreyfusards were met by charges of ve- 
nality and of purchase by Jewish gold Even the new president, Loubet, was 
accused of this. The new court, by a majority of five to two, again found 
Dreyfus “guilty of treason with extenuating circumstances,” and sentenced 
him to ten years’ detention. The curious wording of the sentence, as weU 
as certain methods of court procedure, amazed the foreign world, in which 
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the opinion is practically unanimous that the evidence published has no 
value at all in proving Dreyfus guilty. 

The French government, however, put a stop to the agitation by pardon- 
ing the prisoner and recommending a general amnesty. This was perhaps 
the wisest course, though hardly satisfactory as an example of fearless justice. 
Every nation has its judicial scandals, but no other has had so xmiversal an 
airing, and a prejudice has been excited against the whole French people 
as a result of this affair. A British writer, J E. C. Bodley,^ has thus 
summed up its manifold phases: 

“ The Dreyfus affair was severely judged by foreign critics as a miscarriage 
of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that simple appreciation rightly 
describes its ongin, it became in its development one of those scandals sympto- 
matic of the imhealthy political condition of France, which on a smaller scale 
had often recurred under the Third Republic, and which were made the 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for gratifying their animosities. 
That in its Mter stages it was not a question of race-persecution was seen in 
the curious phenomenon of journals owned or edited by Jews leading the 
outcry against the Jewish officer and his defenders. That it was not a mere 
episode of the rivalry between republicans and monarchists, or between the 
advocates of parliamentarism and of military autocracy, was evident from 
the fact that the most formidable opponents of Dreyfus, without whose 
hostility that of the clericals and reactionanes would have been ineffective, 
were republican politicians. That it was not a phase of the anti-capitalist 
movement was shown by the zealous adherence of the socialist leaders and 
journalists to the cause of Dreyfus; indeed, one remarkable result of the 
affair was its diversion of the socialist party and press for years from their 
normal campaign against property. 

“The Dresdus affair was utilised by the reactionaries against the republic, 
by the clericals against the non-Catholics, by the anti-clericals against the 
Church, by the military party against the parhamentarians, and by the 
revolutionary sociaffsts against the army. It was also conspicuously utilised 
by rival republican politicians against one another, and the chaos of political 
groups was further confused by it. The controversy was conducted with 
the unseemly weapons which m France have made parliamentary institutions 
a by-word and an unlicensed press a national calamity; while the judicial 
proceedings arising out of it showed that at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the French conception of liberty was as peculiar as it had been during 
the Revolution a hundred years before.” 

COLONIAL WAES (1882-1895) 

Foreign affairs in France have been marked by various small wars, notably 
the war m Tongking, where in 1882 the successful commandant Riviere was 
killed. Admu-al Courbet, however, retneved these disasters by vigorous 
action and won a treaty, August 26th, 1882, by which the French protec- 
torate over Annam and Tongking was acknowledged. General Millot now 
took control of the land forces and Courbet by means of his fleet secured 
from Li Hun^ Chang a recognition of the Tongking protectorate, after bom- 
barding certain ports and destroying two Chinese cruisers.® 

The joy caused by the signing of peace with China was disturbed by the 
news of the death of the man to whom peace was due Admiral Courbet died 
on June 11th, 1885, from the effects of an illness against which he had long 
struggled. Aithou^ he felt he was dangerously Ul, he would not leave his 
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post. He understood perhaps that no one could have replaced him. All 
France felt the blow; a ma gni ficent funeral was given the sailor who had 
raised the glory of his flag in the extreme East J 

In 1892 there was a short and successful war with Dahomey. It has been 
summed up by Lanier^ as follows: “This glorious campaign, where two 
thousand soldiers had had to struggle against twenty thousand natives, 
admirably supplied with implements of warfare, taught and trained to the 
offensive, not to speak of jungles, sw’amps, dysentery, and fevers, had lasted 
just three months, and cost France ten million francs. It reflected the great- 
est honour on the general who commanded it.” 

Disputes had been of frequent occurrence between Frapce and Mada- 
gascar since 1642, when the French destroyed a Portuguese settlement. In 
1861 a treaty between France, Great Britain, and Madagascar was signed. 

But in 1864 again there were disputes be- 
tween the French and Hovas; to be followed 
in 1877 by a serious quarrel respecting cer- 
tain lands ^ven to one Laborde, a missionary, 
which the Hovas now reclaimed. In 1882 
the French claimed the protectorate of part 
of northwest Madagascar by virtue of a treaty 
made in 1840-41. This resulted in an appeal 
to the British government, a native embassy 
was also sent to France to protest. Peaceful 
measures failed; and Admiral Pierre with a 
French fleet, in the year 1883, bombarded and 
captured Tamatave. From that time for- 
ward there was constant warfare; sometimes 
one side and sometimes the other gaining 
indecisive victories. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1895, Madagascar was attached to the 
French colonies. 

In 1899 the poet Paul D4roulMe vainly tried to prevail on General Roget 
to leave President Faiire’s funeral and march to evict President Loubet from 
the Elys4e palace. A like failure attended the effort to provoke a war with 
England over the Fashoda affair, in which Major Marchand with a handful 
of men claimed a right over temtories he had explored for France The 
British govefnment treated him and his claims with small respect and French 
pride was injured, but fortunately no further steps were taken. 

In 1900 the world’s exposition failed to have a pohtical effect, and was not 
a financial success. A great sensation was caused by the revelation that the 
French birth-rate was on the decrease, but similar statements concerning 
England were later made. When the nineteenth century began, France had 
one-fifth of the total population of Europe; at the beginning of the twentieth 
century she has hardly a tenth. In that time her population has increased 
only forty-six per cent., while that of Great Britain and Ireland has increased 
one hundred and fifty-six per cent. 

THE SEPAEATION OP CHtTECH AND STATE 

The years 1901-1905 were remarkable for the contest between state and 
church in France, culminating in the final disestablishment of the latter. 
Under the terms of the famous Concordat of 1801 between Napoleon I and 
Pius VII the French government paid the salaries of the clergy and had the 
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right of nominating bishops, an arrangement which worked smoothly for the 
greater part of the ensumg century. After the establishment of the Third 
Republic, however, the influence of the church, and especially of certain 
orders m it, had been frequently exerted against the government. When this 
friction became threatening, rope Pius IX gave counsels of moderation, 
recommending the_French_ Catholics to recognise the government de facto, 
that is, the Republican Hgime. 

Possessed of a vast amount of wealth which escaped taxation, these 
orders, whose leaders were in many cases foreigners, independent of French 
authority, and often living abroad, inclined to a monarchial form of gov- 
ernment, and not infrequently assisted the royalists in promoting their 
propaganda. As the education of a large part of the youth of the country 
was in their hane^, they constituted a distinct menace to the Republic. 
Actuated by a desire to lessen this danger, and perhaps also by a more gen- 
eral hostility to the ecclesiastical system, the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
in 1901 secured the passage of an act requiring religious associations to 
secure legal authorisation from the government This act appears to have 
been intended rather in the nature of a weapon in reserve, but the WaJdeck- 
Rousseau ministry resigned in June, 1902, and the new ministry of M. 
Combes at once entered on an extreme anti-clerical policy. Despite violent 
r^jstance in some parts of the country, particiilarly in Brittany, the law was 
rigidly enforced, and a vast number of associations were broken up. In 1904 
events occiured which increased the tension still further. In the early part 
of the year President Loubet, when visiting the King of Italy, failed to pay 
a visit to the Pope. _ The Papal authorities protested against this omission 
in a secret note, which was communicated by a German diplomatist to M. 
Jaur4s, the socialist leader. The publication of this note caused great indig- 
nation among Republicans and did much to embitter relations between the 
Quai d’Orsai and the Vatican.^ Later in the year the Pope ordered two 
bishops of Republican tendencies to resi^ their sees. Angered by this 
attempted interference on the part of the Pope, the government recalled its 
embassy from the Vatican and informed the Papal nuncio at Paris that his 
presence was superfluous. 

In January, 1905, the Combes ministry resigned, but that which followed 
under M Rouvier pursued the same policy with regard to the church, and 
on December 6th the bill for the disestablishment of the church finally passed 
the senate. Under this law, the churches were separated from the state, 
members of all creeds were authorised to form associations for public worship, 
and the state was relieved from the payment of salaries. In January, 1906, 
the legal formality of taking inventories of church property began, and in 
many places the military had to be summoned to overcome the orgarused 
resistance to inspection. The general election of May resulted in the return 
of a large Republican majority. The Nationalists were badly defeated, and 
no doubt remained as to the country’s approval of the Separation Law In 
January, 1907, a supplementary law was passed, dealing with the situation 
created by the main act. 

THE “entente COEDIALE” AND THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 

The entente cordiale, or agreement with England, was one of the chief 
characteristics of this decade. The diplomatic seal was set to it by a visit 
of MM. Loubet and Delcass6 to London in 1903, and a convention with 
England in 1904, by which either power recognised respectively the other’s 
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predominanee in Egypt and Morocco. This agreement was apparently 
accepted by Germany, and Prince Buelow explained to his critics in the 
Reichstag that German commercial interests were not menaced in Morocco. 
In 1905, however, Germany decided to intervene. Whatever was her aim in 
so doing, the motive generally credited to her was a desire to disturb the 
Anglo-IVench entente which M. Delcasse had done so much to bring about. 
On March 31st the Emperor of Germany landed at Tangier and met the 
representatives of the Sultan of Morocco, whom he is believed to have en- 
couraged in resistance to France. In response to this move. King Edward 
saw M. Loubot in Paris and subsequently visited Algiers. Exchange visits 
between the English and French fleets were also arranged. But a furious 
attack on M. Deleass4 began in the Gennan press and was carried on by 
German agents in France. War was hinted at if he were not removed, and 
it was even said that Germany’s peace terms were already arranged. England 
was of course bound to support France in a quarrel arising out of the Anglo- 
French understanding, and, according to articles subsequently published in 
Le Matin, she expressed herself not only as ready to co-operate with her 
whole fleet, but also as prepared to land 100,000 men in Kiel harboiu. The 
French government, however, resolved to remove M. Delcass4 on the ground 
that he had not notified the Anglo-French convention td Germany, and his 
place was taken by M Rouvier, who entered on a series of concessions to 
Germany and agreed to a conference on the Morocco question 

This conference met at Algeciias in January, 1906, its object being to 
discuss the question of reforms in Morocco. Although France and Germany 
were the nations most directly affected, yet the importance of the questions 
at issue naturally caused lively interest on the part of other European nations, 
especiallj^ England and Spain. The principal delegates were* For France, 
M. Eevoil; for Germany, Herr von Radowitz and Count Tattenbach; for 
England, Sir Arthur Nieolson; for, Spain, the Duke of Amovodar, who was 
chosen to preside; for Italy, the Marchese Visconti Venosta; for Austria, 
Count Welsersheimb; and for the United States, Mr. Henry White. 

The two subjects of dispute on which France and Germany were most 
opposed to each other were those of the organisation of the police, and, in a 
minor degree, of the State Bank. It was not until April 7th that an agree- 
ment on these questions was finally reached. The object of Germany in 
contending for the intemationahsation of the police was to place France on 
the same level as other powers, and so to deprive her of her predominant 
position in Morocco. France, on the other hand, claimed a mandate to 
herself and Spain. Gemany’s final proposal, to which she held to the last 
moment, was the appointment of the suggested inspector of police in com- 
mand at Casablanca. This proposal, however, was resisted, not only by 
France and Spain, but by England and Russia, and on Austria’s suggesting 
its withdrawal, Germany gave way; the concession of an internationally 
controlled State Bank being made to her in return 

Thus the differences that had at one time threatened to develop into an 
open quarrel were settled. The "uderstanding with England had been 
tested and found true, and though Germany had shown that she could 
effectually oppose such arrangements if made without her consent, she had 
nevertheless discovered that an aggressive policy on' her part was not likely 
to be supported by any European power 

Many evidences were shown during 1906 that the crisis had strengthened, 
instead of weakening, the entente. In February the London County Council 
paid a visit to the Municipal Council in Paris. In June King Edward visited 
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the President on his journey to and return from Biarritz, and in October the 
Lord Mayor of London was enthusiastically received in Paris. Other signs 
of the movement were the reception of representatives of the French univer- 
sities in England, and the special invitation to Sir John French, the eminent 
British cavalry oflttcer, to attend the French army manoeuvres. 


EEL.\TIONS WITH JAP.4N AND GERMANY 

France also reahsed, since the Russo-Japanese War, the advantage of 
an entente with Japan for the maintenance of the territorial status quo in the 
Far East. After the war, France had felt some solicitude with regard to her 
colony of Indo-China, but through the efforts of French and Japanese diplo- ' 
matists all danger had passed. In 1907 M. Piehon, the French foreign 
minister, thought that the moment was opportune for a definite agreement 
with Japan. It had been known for some time that such an agreement was 
in progress, but it was not until June 10th that it was finally signed. This 
was the complement, and, in a measure, the result of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement of 1905, and, though not impl 3 ring a formal alliance, was directed 
toward the same purpose, the maintenance of peace in the Far East; its 
main principle being respect for the independence and integrity of China. 
The agreement was well received in Russia, where a similar convention with 
Japan was subsequently entered upon. At the same time some desire was 
shown for a dStente — to use Prince Buelow’s expression during an interview 
in July, 1907 — a slackening of the old strained relations with Germany. The 
Kaiser’s words of welcome to M. Jules Cambon, the new French ambassador 
in Berlin, and the latter’s visit to Prince Buelow at Nordemey, were especially 
noticeable as tending in this direction. 

SEQUEL TO THE DREYFUS CASE 

The sequel to the Dreyfus case culminated on July 12th, 1906, when the 
Cour de Cassation, after a long investigation, finally and completely exon- 
erated Major Dre 3 aus of all the charges brought against him. The contrast 
between the attitude shown towards Dreyfus in 1899 and 1906 was char- 
acteristic of the French people. He was now reinstated in the army, received 
by President Fallieres, and appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
Nor were his two champions of 1899 forgotten Colonel Picquart was re- 
stored to the active list It was too late to do anything for Emile Zola, but 
as a posthumous honour his remains were transferred to the Pantheon. 

M. FALLIERES CHOSEN PRESIDENT 

On January 17th, 1906, M. Clement Armand Fallieres was chosen presi- 
dent to succeed M. Loubet. The retiring president had won the respect of 
the world by his sterling qualities, and his term of office was marked by 
national progress In it there had been a decided reaction from militarism, 
as is evidenced by the fact that in 1904 the length of the term of military 
service was shortened to two years, and that the idea of a r&uanche on Ger- 
many occupied much less attention than formerly. In fact, France was 
seldom in a more contented, sane, and wholesome condition than when, 
under her worthy peas^ant-president, she devoted her best efforts to extending 
and solidifying her prosperity. 
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WINE GHOWERS AND THE ADULTERATION LAW 

During 1907 grave disturbances took place in the wine-growing districts 
of the south of Prance, owing to the distress caused by economic conditions. 
The over-production, arising from the increase of vineyards after the dis- 
appearance of the phylloxera, had combined with_ the free import of the 
idgerian product to make the wine of the Herault district almost unsaleable. 
But the peasantry considered that the cause of their miseries was to be found 
in the adulteration of wine and the manufacture of artificial wine by means 
of sugar — malpractices which they suspected were earned on in the district. 
In May (hsturbances broke out at Narbonne, at B4ziers, and at Perpignan. 

, Agitation was set on foot against the government, under the lead of a wme- 
grower, M Marcellin Albert; threats were held out of resisting the payment 
of all taxes until the government had applied some remedy, and there w^as 
even some wild talk of setting up a rival republic in the south. 

On May 23rd the government adopted a bill against adulteration, but the 
disturbances continued. In June many southern mayors resigned, all admin- 
istrative employees were compelled to cease work, and the non-payment of 
taxes was threatened. This direct challenge to the central government led 
to a conflict between M Clemenceau, who in the preceding October had 
formed a new ministry, and the committee of Arg^liers Legal proceedings 
were instituted against many of the latter, and troops were sent against the 
revolted districts, but the danger was increased by the disaffection which 
existed among many regiments. On June 28th, however, the bill for the 
suppression of adulteration w^ finally passed. The revolt had been weakened 
meantime by the fall of M. Marcellm Albert from popular favour, and by July 
the measures taken for enforcing the law had almost restored peace. 

FURTHER TROUBLES IN MOROCCO 

In spite of the Franco-Spanish demonstration in December, considerable 
hostility was manifested by the natives towards French subjects in Morocco 
during the early part of 1907, culminating in the murder of Dr. Mauchamp, 
a French physician, in Marakhesh, on March 24th. This murder caused 
much indignation in France, where it was broadly hinted that the fanatics 
had been encouraged to_ rely on German support. The French government 
immediately issued a list of demands, including the punishment of Dr. 
Mauchamp’s murderers and the payment of an indemnity, and announced 
its intention of occuppng Ujda until those demands should be complied 
with. The sultan issued ambiguous proclamations with the intention of 
gaining time, but the firm attitude of France ensured the granting of practi- 
cally all her demands. 

But France’s troubles in Morocco were not yet by any means over; 
in July the anti-European, or rather anti-French, feeling was again 
exemplified in an attack on Europeans in Casablanca, ostensibly arising 
from opposition to the construction of a harbour, but really due to religious 
fanaticism, in which eight members of various nationalities were killed. A 
naval expedition was immediately sent out under Admiral Philibert, which 
proceeded to bombard Casablanca. Later, the French government presented 
a note to the powers, stating what had been done, and explaining what 
further measures had been decided upon, showing the necessity of organising 
the police force in Morocco, and affimning the determination of France to 
maintain the authority of the sultan and the integnty of his empire. 
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But there was a peculiar difficulty about France’s task. _ While the 
interests of other nations were in her keeping, notably of the British, whose 
loss of property in Casablanca had been severe, yet there was a danger that 
the advance from the coast of a body of troops strong enough to prove an 
adequate defence might be construed by unfriendly critics as exceeding the 
terms of the Act of Algeciras. Tlie gravity of the situation was made manifest 
by General Drude’s urgent demand for additional troops on August 21st, it 
having been repeatedly stated throughout the month that no reinforcements 
would be necessary The British colony in Tangier petitioned the British 
government for the protection of a warship; stating that the French and 
Spanish arrangements were inadequate. It was also evident from reports that 
there had not been hearty co-operation between the French and Spanish 
troops, although an officM contradiction was ^ven to the statement that they 
had differed on the question of an expedition into the interior. The difficulty 
was increased by the lawless state of the country. Mulei Hafid, the sultan’s 
brother, was set up as a rival sultan in Marakhesh, while-the pretender ruled in 
the north-eastern part of the kingdom. In addition to these opponents of the 
legitimate authority, the brigand chief Raisuli exercised practically sovereign 
power in the neighbourhood of Tanker, and several fanatics wandered about 
the country proclaiming a holy war. Although Mulei Hafid and_ his brother 
were both reported to be favourable to Europeans, yet it was plain that each 
depended for his success on siding with the great mass of the people on the 
question of a religious war, which meant a general war on Christians and Jews. 

During August there was occasional skirmishing around Casablanca, and 
on September _ 3d several thousand Moors fanatically charged the French 
troops and their native allies, but were repulsed with great slaughter. A few 
days later General Drude drove the enemy out of a camp six miles from the 
city. Discouraged by their defeats, several tribes sued for peace. Others 
continued the struggle, and on October 19th another conflict occurred. Nego- 
tiations were entered into with the sultan, but, owing to the rival authorities, 
oeace and quiet are not yet restored.® 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION 

DtmiNG the period that was ushered in by the fall of Napoleon I, if a 
social question existed it was no longer an agrarian-social question as had 
been the case in the past— ;it was above all a question of labour. The tillers 
of the soil had at last come into realisat’on of the hopes and dreams of so many 
centuries; the land belonged to them freely, fully, without any burden of 
rents or taxes beyond that whicn was necessary for the public support. Thus 
rural democracy' became what it wih long remain, the most truly conserva- 
tive of the nation’s elements. 

The great importance of the labour question may be accurately estimated 
by a glance over the field of industry from which we will cuH a few figures 
to obtain a correct idea of the progress made. 

In 1815 the united French industries did not consume more than a mil- 
lion tons of coal; in 1831 the quantity had increased to two millions and in 
1847 to seven and a half millions. 

In 1829 France produced 205,243 tons of brass, 145,519 of iron, and 4,914 
of steel; in 1847 these figures had increased respectively to 472,412, 276,253, 
and 7,130. Thus in twenty-two years the production had not quite doubled. 

In 1815 the use of nmchines in the different branches of industry had not 
become general, textile industries being practised among families m the home 
rather than in factories. In the manufacture of cotton fabrics but ten mil- 
lion kilogrammes of raw cotton were consumed; metallurgic industries were 
stDl in a primitive state, scarcely any fuel but wood being used in the manu- 
facture of brass and of articles of iron ware. 

The most marked development is to be observed during the thirty-three 
years from 1815 to 1847. In the latter year the cotton industries consumed 

55.000. 000 kilogrammes of raw cotton, and employed 116,000 looms and 
3,500,000 spindles; they produced to the value of 416,000,000 francs. The 
consumption of wool increased from 46,500,000 kilogrammes in 1812 to 

89.000. 0(X). Philippe de Girard left Prance in 1815, having lost all hope of 
ever being able to introduce the machine for spinning flax that he had in- 
vented; twenty years later the manufacture of linen employed 200,000 
spindles, 40,000 of which were in the department of the north Similarly 
the Jacquard machine was not taken into use until 1827 by the silk-mills 
of Lyons which twenty years later had arrived at full prosperity. The city 
alone employed bothi for spinning and weaving 60,000 out of the 90,000 
looms contained in all France. 

BOO 
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In 1846 (the first year concerning wMch any reliable statistics exist) the 
urban population of France comprised only 8,646,743 inhabitants, or 24.4 
per cent, of the entire population. The remainder, more than three-quarters 
of the nation, composed agricultural France. 

Let us again take up for the present epoch certain of the figures already 
given. In 1897 the consumption of coal has increased to 37,000,000 tons 
or thirty-seven times what it was in 1815. In metals the production is 
2,484,000 tons of brass, 784,000 of iron, and 996,000 of steel; thus smce 1848 
the production of brass and iron has doubled, that of steel has increased a 
himdredfold. In aU other industries a corresponding advance is to be ob- 
served, our entire industrial production representing to-day a value of over 
15,000,000,000 francs. 

What has been the increase in urban population -up to the present time? 
In 1896 there were 15,000,000 inhabitants of cities as against 23,487,000 
rural mhabitants, a proportion which had altered from 24.4 per cent, at the 
close of the parliamentary monarchy to 39 5 per cent.* Great cities which 
axe the direct creations of industry have come into existence, such as Creusot, 
Saint Etienne, Roubaix, Tourcoing, towns which were formerly stagnant 
have revived to bustling activity, and lastly a large number of industrial 
plants have become established in the country, mostly by the side of water- 
falls whose power has enriched the national industries with another variety 
of fuel, “ white coal.” 

It becomes apparent from an inspection of the foregoing figures that the 
social question pertaining to labour was of no more importance under the 
Restoration than at the time of the first constituent assembly; that it had 
risen to a certain prominence during the monarchy of July, that from 1848 
on it was destined to grow with great rapidity; that universal suffrage to- 
gether with free and obligatory education, by assuring workingmen a certain 
share of influence in public affairs, hastened the arrival of the time when 
the utopian ideas in vogue among them, when their prejudices and their 
passions would all tend to dominate in the interior, eventually even in the 
exterior policy of Fi'ance. 

Under the Restoration the working-classes as a body caused the govern- 
ment veiy little trouble, but individually the workin^en were in a large 
part hostile to it. It cannot quite be said that they were republicans; rather 
the republicanism they professed was confounded with their worship for 
the “Little Corporal.” During the reign of Napoleon the working-classes 
had had very little cause for satisfaction, but many of them had served in 
his aimies, thus gaining the name of “veteran,” and the glory of tfte con- 
queror had swallowed up all memory of the legislator’s harshness towards 
them. 

They detested the Bourbons, principally because the reigning dynasty 
was of that house, and because it seemed to lean with special confidence on 
the clergy. The law of 1814 which made obligatory Sunday rest (although 
they might have been idle Monday as well as Sunday), the law of 1816 abol- 
ishing divorce (they had not the slightest use for the institution of divorce), 
the law of 1826 upon sacrilege (notwithstanding that it was never put into 
effect), the interior “missions” organised by over-zealous priests and religious 
workers, but above all the executions of the “ four sergeants of La Rochelle, ” 

^ Let us bear in mind that in England this proportion bas for some time been reversed , it 
is still reversed in Germany after tbe expiration of a quarter of a century. These two nations 
have become chiefly industrial , France still remains a rural nation, and has cause to congratu- 
late herself on the fact. 
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who have remained popular heroes to this day — these were the principal 
grievances of workingmen, particularly Parisian workingmen, against the 
governments of Louis XVIII and Cliarles X. It was possibl}'- during this 
period that the popular mind received that decided bent towards blind and 
irrational anti-clericalism that has characterised it ever since, and that still 
leads it to the commission of the most dangerous follies. 

Sad State of the Working Classes 

French workingmen — particularly those of Paris — were to play a leading 
part in the battle of the trois Glorieuses which placed the younger branch 
of the house of Bourbon on the throne. For this branch itself the workman 
eared but little; he had believed the conflict to be in the cause of a Napoleon 
or of the republic: Louis Philippe was to him simply the king of the bour- 
geois, that is to say of the employers. He had hoped much of this revolu- 
tion, but was soon to see that it had profited him but little; for the landed 
aristocracy had been substituted an industrial bourgeoisie, or rather the latter 
had been called to have a share in the power, and no notice at all was taken 
of the “heroes of July,” or the “people with the bare arms.” 

Yet there was so much that could have been done for the workingman! 
Upon him fell the full weight of all the shocks, the disappomtment, the sus- 
pense that mark the beginning of a great industrial transformation. He 
suffered from the introduction of machines which had for effect, before the 
great reparatory impulse set in, diminution in wages, the disTniaRfll of many 
workmen, and utter ruin for the artisan who had set up in business for him- 
self. The troubles resulting from this cause in France cannot, however, be 
compared to the riots of the Luddites, or “machine breakers” in England, 
notahly during the year 1816 .^ 

French manufacturers, less experienced — consequently more timorous t,>ia,n 
those of to^ay— showed a tendency to depress wages at the least appearance 
on the horizon of a menace of failure for their markets or of the establish- 
ment of a formidable rival. It was the workman who bore the brunt of this 
cruelly prudent policy, nor were any adequate measures taken to protect him 
against the accidents incident to labour. In the factories defectively in- 
stalled machinery and in mines the almost total absence of ventilation, the 
rarity and ignorant use of the Davy lamp, the msufficient precautions taken 
against fire-damp resulted in a multitude of victims. 

The employer found it to his advant^e to raise up competitors by the 
side of the workman in the latter’s own wife and children, and no more limit 
was set to the work of women and children than to that of adult men. Some- 
times an entire family would exhaust its forces and destroy its health for 
a total gain that was only equivalent to the salary that the husband and 
father ought rightfully to have earned.^* In cotton-goods factories there 
were frequently to be seen children of six, even of five years working four- 
teen and fifteen hours together tying thread. 

In the great industrid centres the employer took no notice at all of the 

* Spencer Wtapole, Eialory of JShjilmd from 1815, vol. I, pp. 401-434 
ViUena^, Tc^ltau ds V Mut ph/ysi^e et moTcil d^s ouvtiqvs employ ^ do/tis les miO/ifiufct^tuTes 
d$ Imne et de soie, 2 vols , 1840 Jules Simon, L^Ouvri&re, 1861 , L& Travml, 1866 , 
L Omner de huit oros, 1867. E Levasseur, Histoiredea classes ouvnhres en France depute 1789 
% vols., 1867. See also publications of F office du travail, founded in 1871, instituted by tlie 
ministry of commerce ; particularly Staiistique des grhves ; Les associahotis professfionnalles 
oum^es; Sfahstique ^nerale de la France i Fotsons industrtels: Legislation ouvrtere et 
soetcue m Ausiralie et jNmjmelle Z&dnde^ &tcJ\ 
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manner in which his workmen were lodged. The families herded together 
in damp cellars, in garrets that were stiflingly hot or bitterly cold according 
to the season, in insalubrious dens that received neither air nor light and 
were provided with no conveniences whatever.* A single room, sometimes 
a single bed was the home of an entire family, and half of the new-born chh- 
dren died before the age of fifteen months. There thus grew up a generation 
of working people feeble in mind and body, without morality or education — 
schools were in any case rare at that epoch; which represented just so much 
lost energy and power to France. 

Much of this suffering was caused by the indifference, one may say the 
i^umanity of the employers; but a large part also resulted from the neces- 
sity of utilising old, tinnble-down buildings, from the inevitable hazards and 
difficulties surroundmg industries at their birth, from the over-rapid growth 
of these industries in France precluding amelioration in the conditions of 
either factory or home. That this is so is proved by the superior accommoda- 
tions provided for workmen in the new centres of industry in Alsace and in 
the north. There factory workers were lodged in clean, airy houses, as was 
likewise the case at Roubaix and Tourcoing. At Morvillars (Alsace) the 
employer rented to the employd for thirty-six francs a year a commodious 
apartment with a small garden attached. 

Under the old regime it had been common to compare the life of the 
French peasant with that of the negi’o in the colonies, and to esteem that the 
latter was the happier of the two; now it was the workers in cities who were 
given_the_ naine of “white negroes,” and who in many respects would have 
been justified in envying their dark-skinned brothers to whom at least food, 
fresh air, sunlight, and the sight of sky and trees were free. 

In the main, however, the lot of the French workmen was the same as 
that of the workers in every great industrial country, particularly in England, 
where the investigation started by Thomas Sadler in 1831, having in view 
the limitation of hours of work for children, had revealed a horrible condition 
of things. 

Between the bourgeoise monarchy which seemed insensible to so much 
suffering and the sufferers themselves (the workers in the cities), strife could 
not fail to arise. 

Early Strikes and Revolts 

In October, 1831, the silk weavers of La Croix-Rousse at Lyons demanded 
an increase in wages. The prefect offered to mediate, an action for which he 
was afterwards bitterly censured by the oligarchy of employers. The mayor 
convoked an assembly of twenty-two delegates each from the workingmen 
and from the employers, that a mi nim um tariff of wages might be fixed upon. 
The employers’ delegates refused to make any concession, and after a meet- 
ing that followed, the weavers descended in a body from La Croix-Rousse and 
poured silently into the place de Bellecour and the square before the pr^ 
lecture. The prefect succeeded in' inducing them to disperse, that the tariff 
inight not seem to have been imposed by force. The weavers nevertheless 
signed the agreement; but the prefect having been disavowed by his govern- 
ment, the tariff was not put into effect. Immediately La Croix-Rou^e rose 
in insurrection, erected barriers, and raised a black flag bearmg the inscrip- 
tion, “ We will live working or die fighting.” The insurgents in a struggle of 

* The lodgings of this sort to be ropst severely eondemned were : at Lille the Saint Sauvem 
quarter and the cellars of the rue des lltaqaes, at MUlhaasen the cellars of the “ white negroes,” 
at Bonen the Martainville quarter, etc. 
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two days (21st-22nd of November) repulsed the national guard, which did 
not make any great display of courage, forced General Roguet and the three 
thousand soldiers of the garrison to retreat, and for ten days remained ab- 
solute masters of Lyons. They committed no excesses — ^nay, even detailed 
some of their number to keep guard over the houses of the rich. On the 3rd 
of December they offered no resistance to the entrance of an enlarged body 
of troops headed by Marshal Soult and the duke of Orleans, eldest son of the 
king. The workmen were disarmed, the national guard was dismissed, and 
the tariff abolished. _ What especially characterised this first Lyons insur- 
rection was that politics, properly speaking, had absolutely no share in it; 
the movement from first to last revolved around a question of wages. 

It was different in Paris, where a series of insurrections burst forth, the 
most terrible of which were those of the 5th and 6th of June, 1832, on the 
occasion of the funeral of General Lamarque. These uprisings were the work 
of certain republican associations, secret or avowed, and the working people 
in general had but little share in them. Nevertheless it was the working 
people at whom the government aimed when it passed the law of 1834 on 
associations (26th of March). 

The inonth of April, 1834, was marked by notation. Troubles arose at 
Saint Etienne, Grenoble, Besangon, Arbois, Poitiers, Vienne, Marseilles, 
Perpignan, Auxerre, ChMon-sur-Sa6ne, Epinal, Lun4ville, Clermont-Ferrand, 
etc ; but the only really serious demonstrations were the second Lyons m- 
surrection and the new revolt m Paris. 

In Lyons a change had been brought about in the spirit of the working- 
classes by the operations of several secret societies. The question of wages 
was, as before, paramount; _ but it was no longer unmmgled with political 
feelmg A new idea had_ arisen for which to do battle, the republican idea. 
The news of the vote deciding the passage of the law on associations stirred 
the chiefs to declare revolt. This time the struggle lasted five days — from 
the 9th to the 13th of April. The workingmen of Lyons displayed a courage 
so desperate that at one time General Aymar thought senously of retreat, but 
in the end the royal troops were victorious. 

The Lyons insurrection had not been completely quelled when, on the 
13th, broke forth m Paris the revolt that had the church and cloister of Saint 
Merri for its centre. Fighting continued the whole of that day and the next, 
but the movement was finally put down by the numerous force employed 
against it — forty thousand soldiers of the line and of the national guard. 

The explosions that shook simultaneously fifteen or twenty cities of 
France had for result the monster trial called “ trial of the April offenders.” 
The accused, to the number of 121, of whom 41 belonged to Paris and 80 to 
the departments, were arraigned before the chamber of peers, which was 
formed for the occasion into a high court, presenting a total of 88 judges. 

Utopian Philosophies 

A last echo of these conflicts was the law voted on the 9th of September, 
1835, concerning freedom of the pres. From that time forth through a 
period of twelve years the monarchy enjoyed comparative peace without 
presage of the fresh revolution that was brewing, a revolution of a character 
both political and social. The political phase lasted but a single day, the 
24th of February; the second or social phase was of longer duration and of a 
nature more serious and sanguinary. The French workman, however, owed 
to the monarchy of July the lav^ of March 22ud, 1841, on child labour in 
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factories, aiming to protect the children of working people against both the 
weakness of their parents and the greed of employers. The principle of this 
protective measure was combated by Gay-Lussac who denounced it, in the 
name of the right of all to work and make contracts, as the beginning of 
“ Saint-Simonism or Phalansterianism.” His arguments were a succession of 
sophistries unworthy of a great mind and masking but imperfectly the ego- 
tistical spirit of resistance that animated employers. The law applied only 
to such industrial establishments as employed mechanical motive power or 
fires that were never allowed to go out, and gave occupation to twenty or 
more workers. It interdicted the employment in factories of cluldren under 
twelve yearn of age; authorised elsewhere only eight hours of labour a day 
broken by a rest for children of from eight to twelve, twelve hours of labour 
from twelve to thirteen, and no night work at all for those under thirteen. 
Up to the age of twelve years the apprentice, in his leisure hours, was sup- 
posed to attend school. Legal sanction was given by a corps of inspectors 
who had the right to impose fines for any contravention on the part of em- 
ployers. 

It was under the monarchy of July that the crude and vague ideas of 
which labour socialism was composed began to assume some definite shape 
and to issue forth as systems. Saint-Shnon, the author of the “New Chris- 
tianity,” had died in 1825, but he left behind him a sort of lay congregation, 
the members of which practised obedience to a single chief, and the holding 
of all things in common. They were called Saint-Simomans, and at one 
time under Enfantin engaged in the practice of mysteriously mystic rites, 
at another in conjunction with the financier Pereire and the economist Michel 
Chevalier set out to reform the entire economic world. In 1832 the Saint- 
Sunonians, accused of having violated public morality, were arraigned be- 
fore the court of assizes, where they appeared in the full uniform of their 
sect (blue tunic, white trousers, and varnished leather belt) ; three of their 
number, one of whom was the “father” Enfantin himself, were sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment. After that tiie “family” became “secularised” — 
that is, it dispersed. 

Other chiefs and other doctrines arose: Fourier, with his theory of the 
suppression of property and communal life in his PJialansteries; Cabet, with 
his dream of Icaria, the blessed isle whereon the state, sole proprietor, pro- 
ducer, and dispenser, was to lay down for its subjects their daily tasks, to 
prescribe the cut of their garments and the menu of their repasts; Pierre 
Leroux, with his books on Equahty and Humanity, in which mysticism was 
blended with socialism; Louis Blanc, who in his Labour Organisaiion (1844) 
advised the state’s absorption of all agricultural property and industrial 
establishments. These various theories shared one trait in common: they 
all professed communism or collectivism, which simply means suppression 
of proprietary rights and of individual initiative. 

Proudhon- departs radically from this idea. Like the other theorists he 
objects to individual holding of property and sums up his views in a phrase 
borrowed from Brissot de Warville, one of the most illustrious of Girondins: 
“What is property? It is theft.” Ownership is unjust because it creates 
inequality, equality is exact justice. But Proudhon opposes communism 
with equal energy; according to him it is contrary to the primordial as well 
as to the noblest instincts of humanity. 

He would not only do away altogether with state intervention, even 
where the state is communistic — he demands "the total a,bolition of the state, 
of its diplomacy, its armies, its frontiers. The principle he advocates is 
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an-archy in the etymological sense of the word, that is to say ttie suppression 
of all authority save that of the father. The only social force that he admits 
is the force that springs from the free association of workingmen. 

The sincere and ardent republicans who, on the 24th of February, formed 
the provisorj’ government, promised to assure the workingman, to whose 
coxirage was due the success of the Revolution, an improved position^ in 
society They conferred upon him the right of suffrage and free admission 
into the national guard, which was thus changed from a body of fifty or sixty 
thousand men to one of two hundred thousand. 

In restoring absolute liberty of association and of the press, the provisory 
government made two very dangerous gifts to the excitable and profoun^y 
ignorant Parisian workingmen who, in consequence of the general perturbation 
caused by the sitting of February 24th, found themselves suddenly without 
work. Idleness and want made them accept as the wisest counsels the 
seditious utterances of the newspapers and of the demagogues at the clubs. 

As early as the 25th of February a crowd of armed workmen bearing 
the red flag as symbol of republican socialism assembled at the H6tel-de- 
Vihe. It required all Lamartine’s eloquence to induce them to discard their 
unworthy emblem and raise in its place the tricolour, which had already 
made the “ tour of the world.” ^ 

The situation of the workers soon assumed an aspect too serious to admit 
of any delay m providmg relief. But was it possible to succour all the suffer- 
ing toilers who were deprived of work? The attempt was made. Orders were 
given to the bakers and butchers to supply with bread and meat any of the 
armed citizens who had a requisition from their chief. AH the articles pledged 
at the Mont-de-Pi4t6 since February 1st upon which had been advanced a 
loan of not over ten francs were to be returned to their former owners. The 
palace of the Tuileries was thrown open to receive invalided workmen, and 
the government proposed to “restore to the workingmen, to whom they 
rightfully belonged, the million francs that were about to fall due from the 
civil list.” To these acts of gross flattery towards the men of the people were 
added declarations of the utmost gravity. The government took upon itself 
to “guarantee the existence of the workman by means of work,” that is to 
“gimrantee work to every citizen.” Twenty-four battalions of “mobile 
national guard” were created, each soldier of which was to receive a daily 
pay of thirty sous. At the same time were opened the “national workshops” 
wmch cost enormous sums to support and which completed the demoralisa- 
tion of the artisan by exacting from him a merely nominal return in work 
for a daily wage of one and a half or two fr^cs. Also followers of the finer 
crafts, such as jewellers, clockmakers, engravers, etc., were frequently to be 
seen spoiling the delicacy of their hands by pushing a wheelbarrow or digging 
ditches. 


The National Worksho'ps and Their Consequences 

The government determined to effect stUl more. It instituted in the 
palace of the Luxembourg “ a governmental commission” for working people, 
of which several workmen were elected members, and which was given a 
president and vice-president in the persons of two members of the govem- 
naent, Louis Blanc and the workman Albert. Louis Blanc in addition to 
his other duties imdertook to explain to the workers just what was meant 

P Conoermng Lamartine, the politician, a verv interesting book appeared in 1903 by M. 
Pierre Quentin-Banchart.] 
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by the “organisation of labour.” Thus by lectures and fine speeches the 
government sought to make the people forget their miseries. 

The many secret societies and professional demagogues (Blanqui, Barbfes, 
and F41ix Pyat had already made for themselves a wide reputation) profited 
by the inexperience of the labouring classes and drew them into aU sorts of 
dangerous manifestations. Such for instance was the movement of the 17th 
of March, w'hich demanded the withdrawal of the troops from Paris, and 
that of the 16th of April, so menacing for the government that it ordered 
out the national guard mto the square before the H6tel-de-Ville. The work- 
ingmen, incited by their leaders to mmgle in matters that did not concern or 
even interest them, were beginning to make of thenaselves an intolerable 
nuisance, while the Bonapartist or royalist agents that took an active part in 
their manifestations constituted a grave peril to the republic. 

Another source of danger, and one that threatened more seriously day by 
day, was the workshops. In the beginning the number of workers they con- 
tained was but a few thousand; a short time after, the total had risen to 
110,000. The strikes, encouraged by the commission of the Luxembourg, 
multiplied without any apparent reason; the participants doubtless pre- 
ferred the dolce far nimte of the national workshops to any serious toil else- 
where. Instead of breaking up these workshops into groups more or less 
widely distant from each other, their director, Emile Thomas, allowed them 
to become concentrated in the single district that to-day forms the Parc 
Monceau. _ He had instituted in these workshops an almost military discipline 
and organisation. By such measures the government hoped to raise up for 
itself a great power of defence; but it was soon found that the vast assemblages 
of workmen furnished nearly all the recruits for the popular manifestations. 

When the constituent assembly came together (the 4th of May) the 
gravity of the situation was revealed to it by the audacious action of the 
labour leaders. On the 15th of May, under pretext of presenting a petition 
on behalf of Poland — ^many workmen believed that that very evening a relief 
expedition was to be undertaken in favour of the “France of the North” — a 
mass of people, nearly two thousand unarmed men, led by Blanqui, Raspail, 
Quentin, Huber, and Sobrier, made irruption into the assembly. Huber 
proclaimed it to be dissolved. After that the rioters were expelled without 
bloodshed by the mobile guard. They proceeded at once to the H6tel-de- 
ViDe, but were dispersed by Lamartine, who followed them at the head of 
the mobile guard. 

The assembly showed less disposition to forgive this criminal aggression 
than had the governments of the H6tel-de-Ville. It proceeded at once to 
dose several clubs, decreed the arrest of Barbis, Blanqui, Sobrier, Quentin, 
and even Abert, the former member of the provisory government. It broke 
with Louis Blanc, and made minister of war a tried republican and valiant 
African general, Eugene Cavaignac. Lastly it formed a commisaon solely 
to investigate the matter of the national workshops and render a report. 

XJnfortimately the person charged with making this report was one of the 
most ardent members of the legitimist and clerical Eight, the apologist of 
the terrible pope-inquisitor Pius V, and future author of the law of 1850 on 
public instruction,. Alfred de Falloux. The assembly, acting on blind im- 
pulse, adopted his conclusions. It displayed as great an inexperience in 
closing the national workshops as that revealed by the governments of the 
H6tel-de-Ville in creating them and allowing them to develop. It had not, 
however, the excuse of the latter in the eyes of posterity — their profound 
pity for the suffermgs of the people. 
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One cireumstance which was certain to produce bloodshed in Paris was 
the precipitate haste of the enemies of the national workshops in carrying out 
their measures of repression. On the 29th of May, by means of an arbitrary 
warrant that recalls the lettres de cachet, Emile Thomas was arrested and 
taken to Bordeaux. 

The watchword of the reactionists was “An end must be made at once.” 
In his report Falloux, with odious hypocnsy, denounced the national work- 
shops as the agency which had worked the “saddest deterioration in the 
character formerly so pure and glorious of the Pansian workman.” 

On the 22nd of June a decree, published in Le Moniteur and signed by 
Minister Goudchaux, declared that “all workmen between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five must on the following day enlist in the army under pain 
of being refused admission to the workshops ” On the 23rd barricades were 
erected all over the city and firing commenced. Eugene Cavaignac, “chief 
of the executive power,” was in supreme command, having under him several 
of the ablest and bravest generals of the African service. The battle between 
the workmen and the regular state forces raged with unparalleled fury for 
four whole days; the troops had the task of tearing down hundreds of bar- 
ricades. On the 25th General Damesme was fatally wounded, the generals 
Br6a and de Negrier were assassinated, and Monseigneur Affre, archbishop 
of Paris, was killed. 

The assembly now saw the mistake it had committed and voted three 
millions for the relief of needy workmen; the greater part of the insurgents, 
however, never even heard of the measure. The struggle ended on the 26th 
by the bombardment and capture of the faubourg St. Antoine The work- 
men of this quarter had taken up arms on hearing the rumour that the royal- 
ists were attacking the republic; what was their surprise to see the troops, 
the national guard, the mobile guard — the latter composed entirely of work- 
men — all scaling the barricades to cries of “ Vive la r6publique ” During that 
series of wretched misunderstandings which have come down to us as the 
“ days of June,” French blood was shed in streams. There were in all six or 
seven thousand wounded The government troops, which went uncovered 
to the attack of the barricades, behind which were sheltered the insurgents, 
counted fifteen hundred dead, and among them seven generals. The in- 
surgents lost but half that number. Of the rebels who were taken captive, 
3,376 were transported to Algeria, where many of them foimded colonies.’- 

The recognition of the “right to work” and the faulty organisation of 
the nafional workshops have cast a great weight of blame on the memory 
of the provisory government; but stiU severer condemnation attaches to 
the assembly and to those political intriguers who made it do their wiU; 
who showed themselves so woefully ignorant of the psychology of the mass 
of workers, and so forgetful of their devotion on the 24th of February. 

It was the republic that had to suffer by the mistakes made on every 
side. The remembrance of the “days of June” had due weight on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election on the 10th of December, 1848. The namfi 
of Louis Napoleon was east into the urn by citizens eager for peace, and by 
workingmen who hoped to obtain through the nephew of the first emperor, 
through the author of L’Extinction du paupirisme, a signal revenge. 

[' Alexandre Quentm-Baucliart, Rapport de la Commission d^enquUe sur le 15 Mai et 
Vinmrreetion de Juin, IS 48 3 vols. in 4 See also tlie apologies of !&mile Thomas, Histoire 
des ateliers nationauoi, 1850 Eistoires de la Revolution de 18^ ^ which are likewise apologies, 
by Lamartine, Garnier-Pagis, and Louis Blanc,] 
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The Working Classes under Louis Napoleon 

The two republican assemblies, the constituent and the legislative, were 
neither of them capable of offering a final solution to the labour problem; 
the first because of its brief term of existence, the second because of its in- 
ternal divisions and over-conservative tendencies. The laws they passed 
were merely those of the 18th of June, 1850, on superannuation funds; of 
the 15th of July, 1850, on mutual aid societies; and of the 22nd of February, 
1851, abolishing certain limitations — a survival of the old regime — to the 
number of apprentices. The law of the 27th of November, 1849, on coali- 
tions of working people simply reproduces certain provisions of the Penal 
Code of Napoleon. The humiliating formality of the livret and Article 1,781 
of the Civil Code were also allowed to remain in force. 

Moreover, both republican assemblies, but especially the legislative, which 
more directly felt the pressure of the Napoleonic executive power, had de- 
parted widely from the principles of well-nigh absolute liberty promised 
by the provisory government as the foundation of the new republic. The 
constituent assembly by the enactment of July 28, 1848, which aimed partic- 
ularly at secret societies, restricted liberty of meeting and association, and 
the legislative interdicted, for a period of time which was afterwards renewed, 
all clubs and public meetings. It did not venture, however, to re-enforce 
either Article 291 of the Penal Code or the law of 1834. 

About the same course was pursued in regard to freedom of the press. 
That a stop might be put to the multiplication of subversive journals the 
constituent assembly redemanded the former security; then it pronounced 
penalties against writers who should attack any of the existing institutions — 
the national assembly, the executive power, the constitution, property-rights, 
the principles of universal suffrage or the sovereignty of the people, liberty 
of worship, the family, etc. The legislative reissued almost all the provi- 
sions of the law of 1835, then re-established the stamp-tax in addition to the 
obligatory security. 

Finally the legislative committed the supreme folly of exacting, in the 
law of May 31, 1850, not six months' but three years’ residence as qualification 
for the right to vote, which was virtually to exclude the whole body of work- 

S en, forced as they are by the exigencies of labour to frequent changes of 
;ation. Thus the assembly struck an annihilating blow at the very 
system to which it owed its existence, universal suffrage. No enemy ani- 
mated by the most perfidious designs could have counselled it to a more 
self-destructive act. The proclamation of the usurper-president had now, 
in order to make sure of the workingmen’s neutrality, but to include this 
simple declaration- “Universal suffrage is again established.” 

To sum up, the republic — provisory government or assembly — ^had given 
so little satisfaction to the masses of the people whether urban or rural, had 
fallen so far short of fulfilling, not their dreams but their most legitimate 
hopes, that it was an easy matter for any new rule, however autocratic, to 
establish its sway over them. The act of perjury and the massacres in which 
this dawning power took its rise might render inimical to it a certain high 
element among the people, it none the less succeeded in flattering the inter- 
ests and there% gaining the sympathies of the great majority of the nation 
Its first display of ability was m recognising that it was above all a gov- 
ernment of universal suffrage and that its most pressing need was to con- 
ciliate the masses. All new laws must be framed with these facts in view; 

H. Toll. XUl. P 
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they were the key-note that dominated the policy both at home and abroad. 
For how, if universal suffrage had not existed in France, could they have 
instituted a plebiscite before takmg possession of Savoy and Nice, and have 
demanded of the king Victor Emmanuel that he confirm by a plebiscite his 
Italian conquests? 

The rule that followed upon the coup d’etat, bearing first the name of 
decennial presidency, then that of empire, had the support of the rural classes, 
which the provisory government had alienated by establishing the impost of 
45 centimes — that is, mcreasing direct taxation by 45 per cent. It was easy 
enough for Napoleon III to wm the favour of village inhabitants by building 
dwelling for the mayors, erecting churches, and cutting new parish roads; 
and to capture their suffrage by means of a cleverly executed system of 
official candidateship. A series of full crops and harvests completed the 
general weE-being in the country, and the superstitious peasant was inclined 
to attribute all to the magic name of Napoleon. Even now old inhabitants 
love to recall the times when ^ain and cattle “sold so high.” 

Napoleon III also rendered inestimable services to the workers in cities; in 
him indeed may be seen the organiser, hesitating at times, without full knowl- 
e(^e of the work he was accomplishing, of that great power, urban democ- 
racy. His autocratic rule brought to realisation what none of the liberal 
monarchies or republican assemblies had even dared to attempt. The nephew 
of the great emperor m his law of the 25th of May, 1864, struck out oi the 
Code Napoleon Articles 414, 415, and 416 which interdicted coalitions, abro- 
gated at the same time the law of 1849 and put an end to a system which 
forced the tribunals to judge each year an average of seventy-five trials re- 
sulting from strikes. The new law recognised fee right of workingmen to 
concert for the purpose of obtaining an increase of wages, and to make use 
of the means most effectual for this end, the strike It punished only those 
offences which brought about simultaneous cessation of labour by means of 
acts of violence, menace, or fraud. The government made it a point of 
honour to protect as fully the labourer’s right to cease work as his right to 
work. Freedom so unrestrained might become, according to the use it was 
given in the hands of workingmen, either a powerful instrument for their 
material improvement or the most dangerous weapon that was ever turned 
against both themselves and the industries of the nation. Was it to be hoped 
that they would always use it wisely? Led away by the ardour of political 
feeling, they were frequently guilty of imwarrantable acts that brought them 
into violent contact with the public authorities charged with protecting 
liberty of labour. From such encounters resulted sanguinary episodes like 
that of the Ricamarie “massacre” (1869), in which were killed "eleven persons, 
two of whom were women. 

By the law of the 2nd of August, 1868, the government abrogated Article 
1,781 of the Civil Code. In 1854 more timidity had been shown, as for in- 
stance when the hvret was insisted upon with greater rigour, and it was ob- 
li^tory upon each new employer to have it endorsed by the police. The 
ev^ resulting from this practice becoming more apparent as time went on, 
an mguiry was ordered in 1869, which was about to end in the suppression of 
the Kvret when the Franco-Prussian War broke out. Hospitals were multi- 
plied for the labouring dasses, and asylums for infants and old people. The 
empress took under her especial patronage all these works of public charity, 
and one of the asylums on the Seine was given the name of Prince Imperial. 

The species of popularity wliich Napoleon IH enjoyed among Parisian 
workingmen was founded on the abundance of work provided by the recon- 
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struction of a large part of the capital by Haiissmann, the prefect of the 
Seine. The people were fond of saying in presence of this gigantic hauss- 
mannisatwn, “When the building trade flourishes everything goes well.” 
The number of workmen employed in building alone was almost doubled — 
71,240 instead of 41,600. The total number of labourers employed in all the 
twenty districts of Pans had increased from 342,530 to 416,811, of which 
285,861 were men, and the rest were women, girb, and young boys. Besides 
these, 42,028 people were employed in the public establishments and by the 
great companies, 26,242 were sub-contractors, and 62,199 were engaged in 
work on their own account. The whole made up an army of more than 
500,000 Parisian workers. 

The labour delegates that the emperor had allowed to be sent to the 
Universal Exhibition of London in 1863 noted the liberty enjoyed by the 
English labourers, and studied the working of their trade unions. Some 
returned affiliated to the dangerous International Association of Workingmen; 
others, more practical, merely brought back a deep veneration for the prin- 
ciples of mutuality. In the report of the typographers is to be read; “Asso- 
ciation is the truest and most efficacious method of promoting the peaceful 
and progressive emancipation of the woiking-classes.” Moreover, the in- 
fluence was widely felt in France of the success obtained in Germany by 
Schulze-Delitzsch," who had created the workmen’s mutual credit system 
and the people’s banks. Soon in every part of France — naturally with the 
authorisation of the government — co-operative societies in the fields of con- 
sumption, production, and credit began to multiply. The progress of the 
urban working-classes was also shown by the great number of mutual aid 
societies that arose among them: five years after the passage of the law of 
July 15th, 1850, there were no less than 2,695 of these associations. 

In 1853 the manufacturer Jean DoUfus of MuDiausen founded the Mul- 
hausen Society of Labour Settlements, which not only assured the workman 
comfortable and salubrious quarters, but permitted him to own his home 
after the lapse of a few years by the payment of a small sum annually. This 
example was shortly followed in every part of France. 

The Commune of 1871 

The fall of the second empire, occurring as it did when a foreign war was 
at its height, was preceded and followed by revolutionary movements. After 
war had been declared it was found necessary all over the country, in order 
to supply the deficiency of troops of the line, to muster m the “ mobile guards,” 
the “mobilised troops,” and the “national guard,” which altogether made 
up a force that held discipline in contempt and, being also without military 
training or instruction, could render effective service — glorious service it was 
sometimes — only in case of siege. 

In Paris, especially, nothing had been accomplished save to organise an 
armed conflict between political opinions of the bitterest and most fervid 
character. Those members of the “government of the national defence” 
who remained shut up in Paris soon had an opportunity to distinguish be- 
tween the “good battalions” and the “bad battalions.’ ‘ The latter were 
in general quite as active in opposing the German invasion as the others, but 
under all their patriotism lay the ulterior purpose of making the republic 
that was proclaimed on September 4th, and acknowledged throughout France, 

* Depositions before the committee investigating tbe acts of the government of the national 
defence, preceded b7 the report of the Count Darin 
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a socialistic republic. Many of these “bad battalions” were under the direct 
influence of leaders who had gained fame in previous revolutions, Blanqui, 
Felix Pyat, or certain new demagogues who, with the exception of Flourens 
or Delescluze, were for the most part unknown. Among the “ bad battal- 
ions” tWe were many “woise” ones, for example those of Belleville who 
tore up the flag given them to raise on their march towards the enemy, but 
who were always in the lead when any rioting took place.‘ 

In reality the famous “commune” existed when Paris was still in a state 
of siege. The events of October 1st, 1870, when the government was pemied 
up for fourteen hours in the H6tel-de-Ville by riots which fortunately ter- 
minated without bloodshed, also those of the 22nd of January, 1871, when 
firing broke out in the square of the H6tel-de-Ville between the “mobiles” 
of Brittany and the 101st battalion of the national guard, were all the work 
of the commune. 

After Paris had capitulated, nearly one hundred thousand men belonging 
to the well-to-do classes, hence to the “ good battalions,” hurried to rejoin their 
families and the field was left free to the revolutionists, who until then had 
not been in the majority It was at this juncture that they assumed the 
name of “federates.” Upon the temper of this populace possessing 450,000 
rifles, 2,000 cannon, and innumerable stores of powder, upon the spirit of men, 
already tried by the sufferings of the siege — sufferings that had resulted in 
enormous infant mortality — and a prey to the hallucinations of the “siege 
fever,” and of patriotism exasperated by defeat, a number of incidents that 
now took place acted with disastrous efect On the 1st and 2nd of March 
the Parisians saw the German troops march, according to the terms of capitu- 
lation, from the Arc de Triomphe to the garden of Sie Tuileries: they also 
had reason to believe that the national assembly, now in session at Bordeaux, 
was acting disloyally to the republic, and learned on the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives at Versailles that the royalist majority had received with violent 
hostility the complaints of the Paris mayors. 

Finally, the dearest interests of all were attacked when the assembly gave 
forth that the notes which had been allowed to lapse through the whole dura- 
tion of the siege were now demandable within forty-eight hours, such a decision 
being equivalent to paralysing Parisian commerce and plunging its leaders 
into bankruptcy. The episode of the cannon of Montmartre on March 18th 
caused the insurrection to burst forth with a fury that resulted in the shameful 
assassination of two generals. The revolutionists of Lyons rose at the same 
time and assassinated 'the prefect of Loire, and in Marseilles the riots were 
not put down without much bloodshed. M Thiers resolved to evacuate 
Parfe that he might obtain possession of it again the more surely. Though 
justifiable from a strategic point of view, this action virtually delivered Paris 
over to the t 3 uanny of mob rule, with all its attendant chances of pillage, 
burning — ^perhaps even of total destruction 

Taking up his position at Versailles with a body of troqps, small at first 
but growing in number as the prisoners from Germany returned, M. Thiers 
for two months held Paris in a state of siege, visiting terrible reprisals on 
those “communard” battalions which ventured out into the plain. On the 
21st of May_ the Versailles troops took by surprise the gate of Saint Cloud 
and poured into Paris; after which commenced the “week of blood” or the 
“battle of seven days,” which as far exceeded in horror the terrible days of 
June, 1848, as the latter surpassed the uprisings of 1831, 1832, and 1834. 

[* Jules Ferry, deposition before the committee of investigation on the 18th of March, 1871, 
reproduced in vol. 1, page 549, of his Discours ei opimons ] 
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The “proletariat’’ manifested its new-found power in an ever-growing thirst 
for destruction. The whole centre of Paris — ^Legion of Honour, court of 
Accounts, Tiuleries, Ministry of Finance, Palais Royal, Palais de Justice, 
Prefecture of Police, and H6tel-de-Yille, that marv'el of the Renaissance — 
formed but one cauldron; ever 3 Tvhere insurgents of both sexes were going 
about making use of petroleum. The cannon of the Versailles artillery and 
those of the communards opened fire on each other from one quarter to 
another of the very heart of Paris. Unable to hold out longer, tlie commune 
ordered the massacre of the “hostages,” among whom were the archbishop of 
Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, and the president, Bonjean. The last of the 
federates were finally crushed among tfc tombs of Pfre-Lachaise 

Of the members of the commune, Delesduze had found death on a barri- 
cade, Jacques Durand and Varlin had been executed, the ferocious Raoul 
Rigault had been killed by a pistol in the hands of a policeman, and five 
others had received wounds. All the rest had taken to flight. 

It was upon the poor devils, the humble members of the various national 
guards who were for the most part unwitting instruments, that the punish- 
ment fell most heavily. Seventeen thousand of these participants perished 
during or after the combat, and 37,000 were driven on foot through torrid 
heat to Versailles, where they were arraigned before a council of war. This 
trial resulted in 26 executions, 3,417 deportations, 1,247 detentions, 332 
banishments, 251 condemnations to penal servitude, and 4,873 diverse pen- 
alties “ Paris has cruelly expiated the error mto which it was plunged by 
certain guilty and irresponsible men, surely after the sufferings endured and 
the heroism displayed during tlie siege the city did not deserve a destiny 
so hard.” ^ 

For more than two months the commune ruled supreme over one of the 
greatest capitals of the world, and to this day the collectivists, the anarchists, 
the unruly, and the lawless of evei’y country on the globe celebrate that brief 
triumph as the most splendid manifestation of the power of the people that 
the world has ever seen. 

It cannot be denied that the commune was guilty of monstrous crimes. 
To offset these crimes, what social ideals did it realise, what doctrines or 
plans of reform did it hand down to postenty, what guiding signs did it 
place along the route of succeeding generations or what foundations lay 
ready for the future constructions of humanity? The truth is that the com- 
mune distinguished itself for nothing so much as a complete dearth of ideas, 
a prodigious inability to do an 3 rthing but repeat certam terrorist proceedings 
of ’93, to strut about under the same stripes and dignities as those worn by 
the citizen-governors. The “central committee of the commune” was made 
up m the beginning of very ordinary individuals, who were obscure at the 
time of their selection and remained so even while wieldmg a power t^t 
was practically unlimit'ed. Bound together by no common ties and for the 
most part grossly ignorant, these men had not even a true conception of the 
principles they represented; hence were utterly incapable of arranging, either 
smgly or in concert, any plan for united action. 

The central committee was supposed to consist of a hundred members, 
but rarely did more than twenty or thirty come together at a sitting. “The 
records of these meetings reveal the strange body to have been after all little 
more than a makeshift; instability is always apparent, as well as great con- 
fusion and a lack of sequence in ideas. Certain successful candidates suddenly 

^ Gabriel Hanotaux (former minister of foreign affairs), Sistoire de la France contempoi ame, 
vol. I, Paris, 1903. 
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relinquished membership, others abstained from attending any of the sitting, 
while yet other individuals, -nithout ha\Tng been elected, presented themselves 
in company with a friend and took part in the deliberations until a complaint 
was made and both were expelled.” ^ 

An all-powerful commune (using the word in its true sense), holding 
universal sway by virtue of the terror it inspired, demanding of all provi- 
sions, bravery, and mlling arms, was a legend rather than a fact. In reality 
a few audacious men both within and without the committee, such as Rossel, 
Flourens, the “generals” Duval and Bergeret, Raoul Rigault, and Delescluze, 
arrogated to themselves the greater part of the power and abused it shame- 
fully. So long as lasted the commune the conditions under which men gov- 
erned, t 3 Trannised,* fought, killed, and themselves found death were those 
of pure anarchy. Were it otherwise, had any serious organisation or system 
existed, would it have been possible for the Versailles troops to enter Paris 
and pass through the gate of Saint Cloud without discharging a shot from 
their rifles? 

The suppression of the Paris revolt might — so hoped the assembly’s Right 
— ^wipe out the republic itself, but this hope was not fulfilled. Democracy, 
though vanquishea, was still formidable, and the republic in whose name it 
had been subdued retained such an appearance of power that M. Thiers, 
in whose hand lay the destinies of Prance, accentuated his evolution towards 
the Left. Moreover, the rural populations and the bourgeoisie of 1871 dis- 
played more reason and self-possession than had characterised similar classes 
in 1848. Par from hastening to set over themselves a master, as had the 
latter, they gave all their support to the aged statesman who was doing his 
utmost to place the republic in a position of safety. 

Recent Legislation for the Betterment of Labour 

It was now universally comprehended that a republic should exist for 
the good of all classes of the nation, should be res pubhca in the full mean- 
ing of the words; whereas former revolutions had furthered the interests of 
one class alone. The assemblies which succeeded each other after 1875, 
having greater wisdom, more time for deliberation, and wider experience 
than those of the second republic, elaborated so many useM laws that a 
complete change was brought about in the situation of the worMngman. 

Powerful as was the instrument of emancipation put into the hands of 
working people when universal suffrage was proclaimed in 1848, the gift 
needed another to complete it — ^free and obligatory education for the ma.'sgps 
as provided by the Perry laws; also the adult schools, complementary to 
the primary school system, and technical instruction of all sorts. 

The law of the 21st of March, 1884, on syndicates, borrowed the best 
features of early labour organisation in France and at the same time guaran- 
teed, it was hoped. fuU liberty to the individual. The law of July 2nd, 1890, 
suppressed the obligation of the workingman to carry a Uvret, or certificate. 
The law of the 8th of July, 1890, provided for the appointment of delegates 
of miners, who were to be elected by their comrades and charged with se- 
curing safe conditions of labour. The law of the 27th of December, 1892, 
instituted optional arbitration in litigations between employers and em- 
ployed._ The law of the 9th of April, 1898, awarded an indemnity to work- 
men injured while performing any ordered task, even when the injury could 


Camille Pelletan, Le ComU ceniral de la Gomimm, New Edition.] 
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be shown to be the result of their own imprudence. In case of death from 
such a cause the indemnity is to be paid to the wife and children of the de- 
ceased. The law of the 30th of June, 1899, extended to agricultural labourers 
this same right of indemnity in cases where an accident was caused by the 
use of machmes worked by inanimate forces (steam or electricity) and not 
by men or animals. The laws of the 19th of March, 1874, and of the 2nd of 
November, 1892, interpreted by numerous decrees, were intended as revisions 
of those elaborated by the chambers under Louis Philippe; but so compli- 
cated is_ the matter owing to the endless diversity of professions that it is 
found difficult to formulate a good general law. The many provisions and 
prohibitions come near to being vexatious, even ruinous, to the' workingman 
himself. 

By a law of 1883 commissioners and inspectors of child-labour are also 
charged with the enforcement of the law' of May 17th, 1851, regulating the 
number of hours of work a day for adults. 

The progress of the working-classes can always be estimated by the rate 
of advance of certain allied institutions. Thus the mutual aid societies, 
which in 1853 numbered 2,695, had attained in 1899 a total of 12,292, with 
1,725,439 active members, 292,748 honorary members, and a capital of 

312.000. 000 francs. 

The superannuation funds, including the “national” fund of that namft 
founded in 1850, also entered upon a period of great development. The laws 
of June 25 th, 1894, and July 16th, 1896, organised similar mstitutions for the 
benefit of mmers, and the French parliament is constantly entertaining pro- 
jects looking to the further extension of the idea. 

In 1847 the savings banks contained in deposits only 358,000,000 of 
francs, in 1869 the amount had increased to 711,000,000, and in 1882 to 

1.754.000. 000. At the beginning of 1899 the banks had received in deposits 

4.000. 500.000 francs, represented by 7,000,000 bank-books. 

The free medical aid system was established by the law of January 
1893; that of free judicial aid, created by the law of January 22nd, 1851, 
was reorganised by the law of July 8th, 1901. 

It is evident that the working people, not wholly but in great part, com- 
pose the mutual aid societies, eontribute to the superannuation funds, and 
own the three or four thousand million francs deposited in the savings banks 
of France _ It is equally apparent that to them falls the largest share of the 
benefits arising from prosperity. Accordmg to calculations the consumption 
of meat has almost doubled smce the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the consumption of wine has doubled, that of coffee trebled, of sugar increased 
tenfold, and of beer augmented in the proportion of 70 per cent. Now the 
rich man hardly consumes a greater quantity of meat, wine, beer, coffee, and 
sugar than does the labourer, nor is the economical lural worker given to 
using half as much of these commodities as his urban brother; hence it will 
be seen that the general increase of prosperity has benefited most of all the 
labourers in cities. 

The workingman of to-day is better fed, better clad, better housed, more 
generously provided in every way with worldly goods than was the working- 
man of thirty years ago. He profits by all the inventions of a philanthropic 
legislature, enjoys for himself and his children free medical service and judi- 
cial aid, but can it truly be said that he is happier than his congener of fifty 
or sixty years ago? And if it is true, will he admit it? It is ingrained in the 
nature of man to let his sufferings for the lack of certain things outweigh hi.s 
happiness in the possession of others, French worMngmen are not innlinsd 
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to seek comparisons in bygone times, they refuse to take into account any 
period but the present, to see anything but the existing difference tetween 
their own and their employer’s condition. They display a greater animosity 
to-day toward the bourgeois class, that has made for them, many sacrifices, 
than was ever cherished by their forerunners against the egoistical employers 
of 1830. Many among them would think it qmte right to work only eight 
hours a day for high wages, and to have fimds established for them to which 
they them^lves would not have to contribute. Others also, who are de- 
positors in savings banks and mutual aid societies, and in receipt of the m- 
eome assured them by these institutions, give themselves airs of “ proletarians” 
after the fashion of the workm^an of 1830 whose only capital was a pair of 
shrunken arms. If they vote it is very often m favour of some extremist 
candidate, as though they had a horror of public tranquillity, and were not 
themselves the first to suffer from any disturbance of the peace. Furthermore 
they are beset by solicitations to join one or more of the many socialistic 
organisations — the Blanquists or the AUemanists — ^whose avowed mission it 
is to foment hatred between the classes, to prepare the way for a “ universal 
strike,” and whose favourite counsel to the workingman is to “study the 
chemistry of revolution.” 


Preseni-day Doctrines 

We have left far behind us the days of Saint-Simon, of Enfantin, of 
Fourier, of Cabet and other mild Utopians, of Proudhon, and of Louis Blanc. 
The new masters to whom socialists swear allegiance are more terrible ones 
whom they have found across the Rhme; from Ferdinand, but more especially 
from Karl Marx, proceed the most radical collectivist and the most destructive 
internationalist doctrines that have ever been uttered Among the French 
disciples of Karl Marx a certain set of fanatics acknowledged as their leader 
Jules Guesde, the high priest with the wasted visage, who styles himself 
“ chief of the French labour party ” ; others, who are the truly clever ones, call 
themselves independent, and, in company with Millerand and Jaur^s, have 
enjoyed more than one foretaste of the bliss they promise the people in a 
more or less distant future. 

Many workingmen were carried away by the formula, lately fallen into 
disuse, of the “three eights” (eight hours for labour, eight for relaxation, 
eight for sleep). Its inventors concerned themselves but little with those 
trades or professions that are marked by alternations of activity and stagna- 
tion. Other labourers — ^forming not a tenth part of the mass of French 
workers — ^allowed themselves to be drawn into the so-called professional 
sjmdicates which, in violation of the law of 1884, were diverted from their 
original purpose and transformed into agencies for strikes. Fortunately 
there arose against the despotism of strike leaders and “red” syndicates the 
powerful association of “yellow” syndicates, which dared show themselves 
independent even in the face of revolutionary tyranny. 

The collectivists are hostile to the idea of country, army, uniform, or flag, 
and their bitter hatred of the priesthood leads them into complete forgetful- 
ness not only of the nation’s interests but of their own. This is what makes 
the management of public affairs so easy for unscrupulous politicians, one 
good campaign against religion wUl take the place of ever so many social 
reforms, even those that have been declared the most urgent. 

The power gained by the labouring classes, now the “fourth estate,” has 
by no means contributed everything towards the general welfare; it has pro- 
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moted neither the public peace, continually disturbed by so-called “social 
reclaniations,” nor the industrial prosperity of the country, repeatedly en- 
dangered by unjustifiable and sanguinary strikes such as those of 1898 and 
1899 : while it has as certainly not added to France’s glory in the eyes of the 
world, since aU her institutions of national defence are the subject of the 
most hostile and annihilating criticism. 

The old regime of France with its kings and nobles counts fourteen cen- 
turies of a glory whose origin is lost in the legends of antiquity; the pre- 
dominance of the bourgeoisie during the revolution, the first empire, and 
the parliamentary monarchies was marked by splendid progress, -victories, 
and expansion of ideas; just what will distinguish the era ushered in by 
socialism in every country of the globe it is difficult to conceive, nor is it 
easier to foretell the future lot of humanity when the collectivist state shall 
have become an accomplished fact. 

We are frequently assured that if every coimtry were to disband its armies 
the peace of the world would be secured. Who can guarantee, though, that 
all the ioliabitants of any given country would calmly consent to relinquish 
their property, bow their necks to the heaviest bureaucratic yoke that has 
ever been imposed (for many more officials would be required to run such 
an enormous phalanstery of a state than are employed to-day), and endure 
without rebelling the wearisome, monotonous, and depressing* existence that 
would be theirs under the sway of the least enlightened classes of the nation? 
Nor would the suppression of the states do away either -with the different 
etlmological groups that form their support, nor with the inclination of these 
groups to live their own life, to speak their own tongue, to draw inspiration 
from the legends of their o-wn past, to feel themselves in a word separate and 
distinct from all the other groups around them. There have been innu- 
merable wars in former times between those national personalities calling 
themselves in the present France, Germany, England, Spain, and Italy — 
feudal wars, monarchical wars, Jacobin wars, bourgeois wars, and tariff wars, 
wars for pillage, wars for principles, and wars for display. It is not clearly 
apparent how any of these wars could have been averted had each of the na- 
tions participatmg been ruled by a coUecti-vist autocracy and bureaucracy. 
And again, who can assert that the diplomacy of the future will be as skilled 
in avoiding causes of conflict as the diplomacy of the present ? The collecti- 
vist state, moreover, ha^'ing assumed control in each coimtry of all the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial interests, will be ill inclined to brook 
that a neighbour shall hinder its traffic in grains and other produce, or sh all 
contend for the markets in its possession. E-vidently a custom-service will be 
a necessity, with a regiment of officials, and frontier-lines -will again come 
into prominence. Thus, -with a police force on land to guard agamst sqdition 
by malcontents, and warships on sea to protect its counting-houses, the 
coUecti-vist state’s institutions of defence -wiU offer a very close paraUel to the 
standing army of to-day. 

The future that has been pictured for us in such glo-wing colours may, 
after all is said and done, be simply a repetition of the present -with a few 
worse features thro-wn in. There wiU doubtless stiU be wars, but the war- 
fare -wiU rage about a singularly diminished object; m the poverty-stricken 
commonwealths that wiU succeed to the opulent nations of to-day there will 
be no domg battle for glory or for the propagation of ideas, the inhabitants 
wiU seek to exterminate each other on account of a few sacks of rye. The 
citizen wars of the Revolution and the empire were marked by a fiercer 
spirit than had characterised any of the previous monarchical wars; it is to 
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be feared that the ''labour'’ wars '^ill exceed them all in ferocity and hate, 
will in fact turn the world back agam to the modes of living and degree of 
civilisation of the cave-dwellers. Let us hope, however, that the men of the 
"fourth estate” will discover before it is too late the vanity, the danger, the 
absurdity of the collectivist utopia; it is not well to serve as a springboard 
for ambitious men who, without believing in the possibility of the realisation 
of their utopia, understand marvellously well how to exploit it. 
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be reckoned the Livy of France, she had her Tacitus m Philip de Commes He is the first 
modern writer who m any degree has displayed sagacity in reasonmg on the characters of men. 
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and tlie consequences of their actions, and who has been able to generalise his observation by 
comparison or refiection,” 

Oondorcet, Mane J A. N C. de. Vie de Turgot, Pans, 1786 , Vie de Voltaire, London, 
1791 — Constant, Benjamm, Memoires sur les Cent Jours, Pans, 1820. — Ooston, F. G de, 
Biographie des premidres annees de Napoleon, Valencia, 1840, 2 rols, — Coubertiix, P. de, 
Iltudes d’histoire contemporaine, L'4volution fran 9 aise sous la 8me R4publique, Pans, 1896 . 
English translation, Evolution of Fiance under 3rd Republic, New York, 1897. — Coulanges, 
F. de, Histoire des institutions politiques de I’ancienne France, Pans, 1877. — Cousinot, Guil- 
laume, Chronique de la Pucelle, m P. L Jacob’s Bibliotbdque Gauloise, Pans, 1857 ff — 
Oretmeau-Joly, J , Histoire de la Vendee, Pans, 1841 ; Bonaparte, le concordat de 1801 et le 
Cardmal Consalvi, Pans, 1869 — Oroker, J W , Essays on the early Period of the French 
Revolution, London, 1857. — Crowe, E. E , History of France, London, 1831, 3 vols. , 1858- 
1868, 5 vols 

Dabney, R H , The Causes of the French Revolution, New York, 1888 — Daguet, A., 
Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, NeuchStel, 1851, 2 vols. — Dandliker, Karl, KiemeGe- 
schichte der Schweiz, Zhnch, 1876 ; translated by E. Salisbury, A Short History of Switzerland, 
London, 1899. — Dangeau, Philippe de Courcillon de. Journal, Paris, 1854-1861, 19 vols, — 
Daniel, Gabriel, Histoire de France, Amsterdam, 1720-1725. — Dareste de la Ohavanne, R M, 
C., Histoire de I’admimstration en France, Pans, 1848, 2 vols , Histoire des classes agncoles, 
Paris, 1864-1858 ; Histoire do France depuis les engines. Pans, 1865-1873, 8 vols. 

Bodolphe Madeleim Cleophas Dareste de la Ohavanne was born at Paris, October 28th, 
1820, and died at the same place in 1 888 He was professor of history at Grenoble and Lyons 
and in 1871 was rector of the Academy at Nancy. On account of his ultramontane views and 
intolerance towards the students he was obliged to leave Nancy in 1878 Dareste’s history of 
France is one of the best of the general histones of that country It lacks the brilliancy of 
Michelet and some of the conspicuous excellencies of Martin, but the author has thoroughly 
investigated his subject, his material is well arranged and the narrative is enlivened with 
accurate descriptions. The Academy of France twice distinguished the work with the Gobert 
Prize 

Daru, P. A N. B., L’Histoire de la republique de V^nise, Pans, 1819 — Dauban, 0. A., 
Les Prisons de Pans sous la Rdvolution, Pans, 1867-1870, S vols , Histoire de la rue, du club, 
de la famine, Pans, 1867-1870, 3 vols.; La dimagogie en 1793, 1794 et 1795 ^ Pans, Pans, 
1867-1870, 3 vols. — Daudet, E., A President of Prance, in Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, 
1895 — Davenport, R A., History of the Bastille, London, 1838 — Davila, H C , Histoire des 
guerres civiles de Prance depuis la mort de Henri II, Venice, 1630. — Dayot, A., Napoleon par 
I’lmage, Pans, 1894 — Delabarre-Duparcq, N. E., Histoiro de Charles IX, Pans, 1875 — 
Delbriick, Hans, Leben des Feldmarschalls von Gneisenau, Berlin, 1880 — Deloche, M., La 
trustifa et I'antrustion loyal sous les deux piemieies races, Pans, 1873 — Delord, T., Histoire 
du second empire, Pans, 1869-1875, 6 vols., published with illustrations, Pans, 1880-1883, 
6 vols — Delrau, A , Histoire de la Rdvolution de f evner, Pans, 1850, 2 vols — Demogeot, J , 
History of French Literature, London, 1789 — Depping, G B , Histoire des expeditions 
mantimes des Normands, Pans, 1843. — Des Oars, duke, Memoirs of Duchess de Pourzel, 
(translation), Cambridge, Mass , 1881. — Desmoulins, Camille, Revolutions de France et du 
Brabant, journal published m Pans, 1789-1790, 7 vols ; extracts in Aulard’s L’eioqueuce parle- 
mentaire pendant la Revolution frangaise, Paris, 1882 — Doniol, H., Histoire des classes rurales 
en France, Pans, 1857 ; La Revolution fran§aise et la Feodalite, Pans, 1874 — Dreyss, C , 
Memoires de Louis XIV, Paris, 1859 , Chronologie Umverselle, Paris, 1873 — Droz, J , Histoire 
du rigne de Louis XVI, Pans, 1839-1842, 3 vols — Du Bellay, G. et M , Memoires, Paris, 1588 
— Du Oamp, M , Les convulsions de Pans, Pans, 1878-1879, 4 vols. — Du Olercq, J,, Me- 
moires, Brussels, 1822. 

Jacques du Oleicq was born in Artois about 1420 and died about 1475 His memoirs begin 
at the year 1418 and extend to the death of Philip the Good in 1467, giving a detailed account 
of events in Flanders, at court and elsewhere His narrative is a \eiy peisonal one, dealing 
largely with people, thus giving an interesting picture of the society of the time 

"Duclos, C. Pineau, Memoires secrets des r5gnes de Lo#is XIV et de Tjouis XV, Paris, 1791. 
— Ducrot, A A., La journde de Sedan, Pans, 1871. — Dumont, E. L., Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, 
Paris, 1851 —Dunham, S. A., History of Europe during the Middle Ages, London, 1833-1836, 
4 vols — Dupin, A. M , Mdmoires, Paris, 1855-1863, 4 vols — Dupuy, Pierre et Jacques, Traitd 
des droits et libertes de riglise gallicane. Pans, 1639 — Durand, Mme.» Napoleon and Marie^ 
Louise, 1810-1814, London, 1882 — Duruy, G., Vie de Turenne, Pans, 1880 — Duruy, V., 
Histoire de France, Pans, 1855, 2 vols ; 20th edition, Paris, 1898 , Histoire du moyen %e, Pans, 
1846 , 14th edition 1896 ; Petite Histoire de Prance, Paris, 1863 The Histoire de France and 
the Histoire du moyen %e form part of the Histoire Umverselle, published by a Society of 
professors and scholars,” under the direction of M Duruy. 

Jean Victor Duruy, historian, minister, and member of the French Academy, was bom at 
Paris, September 11th, 1811, of a family of artists employed in the Gobelins factories. He was 
himself at first destined for the same profession and did not commence his studies until a rather 
late date at the Eollm College^ He passed a brilliant examination at thej&cole normal® 
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sup^rieure, after wliicli, until 1861, lie held a number of secondary professorships in history. 
During this tune he took part in the collaboration of Napoleon IlPs Julius Caesar^ thus draw- 
ing the Emperor’s attention to his ability, and in 1863 he was made Minister of Education He 
introduced various reforms into the educational system, among them bemg the institution of 
public lectures, a course of secondary education for girls, schools for higher education, and 
laboratories for special research He suggested making primary education compulsory, but was 
not supported m the plan by the Emperor. From 1881-1886 he served on the Gonseil supirieur 
de V Instruct 1071 Puhlique, and in 1884 was chosen to succeed Mignet in the French Academy. 
Duruy’s gieatest work his history of Home, for which the author received various decora- 
tions and prizes. His history of Prance is one of the best ever written m such a small compass, 
and is of special value to students who wish readable information in a compact form 

Du Saulx, Jean, De I’lnsurrection parisienne et de la prise de la Bastille, Pans, 1790, in 
J. P. Barri^re’s Biblioth^que des Memoires, 28 vols — Dussieux, L E , Le Canada sous la domi- 
nation fran 9 aise. Pans, 1855; L’arraee en France, Versailles, 1884, 3 vols. — Duvergier de 
Hamranne, P , Histoire du gouvernement parlementaire en France 1814-1848, Pans, 1857-1872, 
10 vols 

’ Edmee, H., L’^ivaslon du Temple du Dauphin, Louis XVIT, Paiis, 1874 — Eglantine, 
see Pabre. — Elliott, F., Old Court Life in France, London, 1878 and 1886, 2 vols — Ely, 
R T., French and German Sociahsm in Modern Times, New York, 1883. — Emerson, R W., 
Napoleon the Man of the World, in Representative Men — Estienne, H , Les triomphes de 
Louis XIII, avec les portraits des rois, princes, etc , Paris, 1649. — Estoile, Pierre de 1’, Journal 
de Henri III, pubhshed by Servm, Paris, 1621 , by Lenglet-Diifresnoy, Pans, 1744 , Journal de 
Henn IV, most complete edition, Hague, 1744 , reproduced in Petitot’s and Michaud’s Collec- 
tion des Memoires. 

Pabre d^Bglantine, P. P. N , Portrait de Marat, Pans, 1793 — Fain, A J P, Baraa 
Manuscnt de 1812, Pans, 1827. — Pallet, C , Louis XIV et la Hollande, Rouen, 1860. — Pat 
loux, A P de, Memoires d’un Royaliste, Pans, 1888, 2 vols. — Pantin-Des-Odoarts, A , His- 
toire philosophique de la revolution frangaise, Pans, 1796 and 1817, 6 vols — Fauchet, C , Les 
Antiquites gauloises et fran^oises, Pans, 1579, L’ongme de la langue et de la po^sie fran 9 oise, 
Pans, 1581 — Pauriel, C C , Histoire de la Gaule m4ndionale sous la domination des con- 
querants germains. Pans, 1836, 4 vols , Histoire de la po^sie proveii 9 ale, Paris, 1846 ; Les 
dermers Jours du consulat. Pans, 1886, edited by L. Lalanne, English translation, Last Days 
of the Consulate, London, 1886. — Pavre, J., Le gouvernement de la defense nationale, Paris, 
1871-1875,^3 parts — Payniez, G , Etudes sur I’lndustne et sur la classe mdustnelle, Paris, 
1877. — Pehbien, Andre, et Lobineau, Histoire de la ville de Pans, Pans, 1755, 5 vols — Per- 
neres, Ch. Elie, Marquis de, Memoires pour servir Thistoire de I’assemblee constituante et de 
la revolution de 1789, Pans, 1799, reprinted in Collection des Memoires relatifs S la Revolution 
fran9aise, Pans, 1821 — Ferry, J., La lutte eiectorale en 1863, Pans, 1863. — Fetridge, W P., 
Rise and Fall of the Commune, New York, 1871 — Flack, J , Les engines de I’ancienne Prance, 
Pans, 1885 — Plassan, G. R de, Histoire generale et raisonnee de la diplomatie fran 9 aise. 
Pans, 1811, 7 vols. — Plathe, H. T , Das Zeitmter der Restauration nnd Revolution, in Oncken^s 
AUgememe Geschichte, Berlin, 1883. — Pleury, L’abbe, Precis histonque du droit frangais. 
Pans, 1676 — Poncin, P , Essai sur le ministdre de Turgot, Pans, 1877 — Fontrailles, L. 
d’Astarac, Marquis de, Relation des cboses particuheres de la cour pendant la faveur de M de 
Cinq-Mars, in Michaud’s Collection, 3rd series, vol 8, Pans. — Pomeron, H., Les dues de Guise 
et leur epoque, Pans, 1877, 2 vols — Fbrster, F., Der Feldmarschall Bliicher und seme Umge 
bung, Leipsic, 1821. — Forsyth, W , Napoleon at St Helena, 1853 — Fouch^, J , duke 
Otranto, Memoires, Pans, 1824 — Fournier, A., Napoleon I, Prague, Vienna, and Leipsic, 1886" 
1889, 8 vols. — Pox, Henry R. Vassall, Lord Holland, Foreign Reminiscences, London, 1859. — 
Poy, M S , Comte, Histoire des guerres de la Pemnsule sous Napoleon, Pans, 1827, 4 vols — 
Pi'anklin, A , Les sources de I’histoire de France, Pans, 1877 — Freeman, E A , Teutonic Con- 
quest in Gaul and Britain, London and New York, 1888 — Freer, M W , Henry III, King of 
France and Poland: his court and times, London, 1859, 3 vols , History of the Reign of Henry 
IV, Kmg of France and Navarre, London, 1860, 2 vols ; Life of Jeanne d’Albret, London, 1861 ; 
Marned Life of Anne of Austria, London, 1864 ; The Regency of Anne of Austria, London, 
1866 , Life of Margaret of Anjou, London, 1884 — Friccius, K , Geschichte des Kneges in den 
Jahren 1818 und 1814, Altenburg, 1843 -^Preron, L. S , Memoires, Paris, 1796-1824. — Frie- 
denchll (King of Prussia), (Euvres posthumes, Berlin, 1788-1789, 15 vols. — Froissart, Jean, 
Ohroniques de Prance, d’Angleterre, d’ficosse et d’Bspagne, Pans, 1769 ; Brussels, 1870-1877, 
25 vols. ; English translation, London, 1839 

Jean Froissart is the historian of the fourteenth century, as Villehardoum is of the twelfth 
and Jomville of the thirteenth His chronicle includes the period 1328-1400 and treats of 
events which took place m France, England, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, Spain, and other 
European countries. The author was born in Valenciennes in 1337 and was early destined for 
the churcb, although he put off taking orders as long as possible, wishing first to enjoy some 
of the pleasures of life. In 1356 he went to England and became clerk of tjie chapel of Philippe 
of Hainault, who encouraged him to describe the great events of his century. For this purpose 
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he visited Scotland, Brittany, and Bordeaux, and accompanied the duke of Clarence to Italy. 
After the death of the queen he entered the service of the duke of Brabant «and on his death 
became clerk of the chapel of the count of Blois The latter encouraged him to continue his 
travels for the purpose of continuing his chronicle, and after visiting various places in France 
he returned again to England. The last fourteen years of his life were spent in quiet in Flan- 
ders. Froissart deals mainly with the deeds of valour and chivalry which took place around 
him, telhng of tournaments and battle-fields, knights and ladies. As to the deeper problems ot 
society, the transition stage from the old feudalism which was fast dying out, he is wholly 
silent. 

Pyffe, A C., Modern Europe, 1891-1892. 

Gaillard, 0 H., Histoire de la nvalite de la France et de TAngleterre, Pans, 1778, 
Histoire de la rivalitd de la France et de I’Espagne, Pans, 1801 ; Histoire de Charlemagne 
suivie de Thistoire de Mane de Bourgogne, Pans, 1819 , Histoire de Francois I, roi de France, 
Paris, 1766-1769, 7 vols. ; 1829, 4 vols. — Gardiner, Mrs. B. M., French Revolution,^ London, 
1883 — Gardner, D., Quatrebras, Ligny and Waterloo, London, 1882. — Garnier-Pages, L. A., 
Histoire de la revolution de 1848, Pans, 1861-1862, 8 vols — Gasquet, A , Precis des institutions 
pohtiques et sociales de I’ancienne France, 1885, 2 vols — Gaudin, M M. C., Due de Gadte, 
Memoires et Souvenirs, Pans, 1826-1834, 3 vols. — Gaulot, Paul, Biblioth^que de souvenirs et 
r^cits militaires. — Gautier, L., Epopees franqaises, Pans, 1865-1868. — Gautier, T., Les 

g rotesques, Pans, 1844, 2 vols. — Genlis, Marquise de Sillery, Mme de, Ad§le et Theodore ou 
ttres sur i’^ducation, Paris, 1782, 3 vols. , Souvenirs de Fllicie, in Barrrire’s Biblioth^que des 
Memoires, vol 14, Pans, 1846 ft , Memoires, Paris, 1825, lO vols. — Geruzey, E , Essais 
d’histoire litteraire, Pans, 1839 , Litt4rature de la Revolution, Pans, 1859. — Geyer, P., Frank- 
reich under Napoleon III, unter 1865. — Gigault, Vie pohtique du Marquis de Lafayette, 
Paris, 1833 — Giguet, P , Histoire inilitaire de la France, Pans, 1849, 2 vols. — Girard, 
Abbe, Nouvelle histoire de France, Pans, 1883 — Girard, H., Histoire illustree de la 3me 
Bepublique, Pans, 1885. — Giraud, Charles, Histoire du droit fran 9 ais au moyen %e, Pans, 
1846, 2 vols. — Glasson, E., Histoire du droit et des institutions de la France, Pans, 1887 — 
Godehroy, F , Histoire de la litterature fran^aise depuis le 16me sifecle, Pans, 1859, 10 vols — 
Godwin, P., History of Prance, New York, 1860 — Goncourt, E et J. de, Histoire de la 
soci4t5 franeaise pendant la revolution et sous le directoire, Pans, 1854-1855, 2 vols., Les 
maitresses de Louis XV, Pans, 1860, 2 vols — Goroe, P. de la, Histoire du second empire, 
Paris, 1894 — Gouvion-Saint-Oyr, Marquis de. Journal des operations de Tarmee de 
Catalogne en 1808 et 1809, Pans, 1821; Memoires sur les canapagnes des armies du Rhin et 
de Rhin-et-Moselle, Pans, 1829, Campagnes de 1812 et de 1813, Paris, 1831 — Granier de 
Oassagnac, A , Histoire des classes nobles et des classes anoblies, Pans, 1840 , Histoire du 
Directoire, Paris, 1851-1863, 3 vols , Histoire populaire de Napoleon III, Pans, 1874. — 
Graviere, J. de la, Guerres mantimes sous la republique et I’empire, Pans, 1883 — Gregory 
of Tours, in Le Huerou’s Histoire des Institutions des Merovingiens, Pans, 1841. — Griffiths, 
A, French Revolutionary Generals, London, 1891. — Grolmann-Damitz, Karl W. von, Ge- 
schichte des Feldzuges von 1815 in den Niederlanden, Berlin, 1837. — Gronlund, L,, Qa Ira 1 or 
Danton in the French Revolution, Boston, 1888 — Grovestins, S. de, Guillaume III et Louis 
XIY, Pans, 1855, 8 vols. — Guenther, R , Geschichte des Feldzuges von 1800 in Ober-Deutsch- 
iand, der Schweiz und in Ober-Italien, Prauenfeld, 1893 — Gu6nn, Leon, Histoire de la der- 
nidre guerre avec la Russie, Pans, 1860 , Histoire maritime de France, Pans, 1868, 6 vols. — 
GuiUois, A , Napoleon, I’homme, le politique, Torateur d’apr^s sa correspondance, etc., Pans, 
1889, 2 vols. — Guizot, F., Collection des memoires relatifs 5> Thistoire de France, Paris, 1824- 
1835, 31 vols , divided in following editions into : Cours d’histoire moderne. Pans, 182^1830, 
6 vols ; Histoire de la civilisation en Europe, Pans, 1831, and Histoire de la civilisation en 
France, 4 vols ; English translation. History of Civilisation in Europe, London, 1886 ; History 
of Civilisation in Prance, New York, 1860, 3 vols. ; Bssais sur Thistoire de France, Pans, 1867, 
Mdmoires pour servir A I’histoire de mon temps. Pans and Leipsic, 1858-1865, 8 vols , 1859, 
4 vols. , France under Louis Philippe, London, 1865 , Last Days of the Reign of Louis 
Fhihppe, London, 1865 , Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus recul^s, Pans, 1872- 
1875, 5 vols. ; translation, Outlines of the History of Franc© from Earliest Tunes, London, 
1872, 8 vols J Memoirs of a Mimster of State from the Year 1840, London, 1884 

Frangois Fierre Qmllaume Gmzot, statesman and writer, was born at Nimes in 1787. His 
father died on the scaffold in 1794. Young Guizot studied at Geneva, and came to Paris in 1805, 
where he busied himself with law and literature. His name is closely connected with the stirring 
events in Prance m the first half of the 19th century, and Guizot alternately took part in politics 
and lectured af the Sorbonne. In 1840 he was ambassador to London, where his literary and 
political fame, and his works on English hterature and history, made him very popular. In 
1851 be was obliged to leave France after the coup d'itat of Napoleon, and on his return he 
was made president of the Pans Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, in 1854 Guizot 
died m 1874 ou his estate in Normandy. Mr, Reeve says of him . “ Public hfe, ambition, the 
love of power, and the triumph of debate no doubt shook and agitated his career, and some- 
times misdirected it , but they produced no effect upon the solid structure of his character, 
which remained throughout perfectly simple, indifferent to wealth, and prouder of its own 
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integrity tlian of all tlie honour the world could bestow, M. Cruizot will be remembered in 
history less by what he did as a politician than by what he wrote as a man of letters, and by 
what he was as a man , and in these respects he takes rank amongst the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of his nation and his age ” 

Haag, E , La France Protestante, Pans, 10 vols — Haas, C. P. M., La France depuisles 
temps les plus recules, Pans, 1860, 4 vols.; Administration de la France, Pans, 1861, 
4 vols. — Halevy, L , L’Invasion, recits de^guerre, Paris, 1870-1871. — Hallam, Henry, View 
of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, London and New York, 1853, 3 vols — 
Hamel, E., Histoire de la Rdpublique fran§aise, Paris, 1872 ; Histoire de Robespierre et da 
coup d'etat, etc , Pans, 1878, 3 vols. — Hamerton, P, G , Modern F’*enchmen , five biogra- 
phies, London, 1878. — Ha^taux, G , L'afiaire de Madagascar, Pans, 1896 — HareUe^ 
Documents inedits sur les Etats Gdneraux, Pans, 1879. — Harrison, F B , Contemporary 
History of the French Revolution (compiled from Annual Register, 1788-1794), London, 1889. — 
Hassail, A , Mirabeau, London, 1889 — Hatin, L. E., Histoire politique et litteraire de la presse 
en France, Paris, 1859-1861, 8 vols — Hausser, L , Geschichte derfranzosischen Revolution 1789- 
1799, Berhn, 1867 — Haussonville, J. O B., de CJleron, Comte d*, Histoire de la politique 
exteneure du gouvernement fran 9 ais de 1830 £l848, Paris, 1850, 2 vols.; Histoire de la reunion 
de la Lorraine I. la France, Pans, 1854-1859 ; Duchesse de Bourgogne et I'alliance Savoyards 
sous Louis XIY, Pans, 1898. — Hazen, W. B , School and Army of Germany (Franco-German 
War), New York, 1872. — Hazlitt, W., The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, London, 1852, 4 vols., 
2nd edition. — Heath, J B,, Collection of Letters of Buonaparte Family, Philobiblion Society, 
London, 1866 — Helfert, A. von, Maria Luise, Erzherzogin von Osterreich, Kaisenn der 
Franzosen, Vienna, 1873 , Joachim Murat, Vienna, 1878 ; Ausgang der franzosischen Herrschaft 
in Oberitalien, Vienna, 1890. — Helie, F A , Les constitutions de la France, Pans, 1875-1879. — 
Henokel von Donuersmarok, W , Erinnerungen aus memem Leben, Zerbst, 1847. — Hettner, 
H., Geschichte der franzosischen Litteratur, in his Litteraturgeschichte des ISten Jahrhunderts, 
Brunswick, 1880, 2 vols — HiUebraud, K., Geschichte Frankreichs von der Thronbesteigung 
Louis Philipps bis zum Falle Napoleon III., in Heeren und Ukerfs Geschichte der europaischen 
Staaten, Gotha, 1877-1879, 2 vols — Hippeau, E. G , Histoire diplomatique de laSme republique, 
1870-1889, Pans, 1889 — Holland, Lord, see Fox — Hortense, Queen, Memoires, Pans, 1834. 
— Houssaye, A., La r^gence. Pans, 1890 — Hozier, H M , Mditary Life of Turenne, London, 
1885 — Hueffer, F , The Troubadours, London, 1878. — Hugo, V., Napoleon le petit, Pans, 
1852; Les Miserables, 1862; Histoire d'un crime, 1877. — Hutton, W., Philip Augustus, 
London, 1896. 

IdeviUe, Comte d', Le marechal Bugeaud, Paris, 1885. 

JTackson, Lady C C., The Old Regime, London, 1880 ; French Court and Society, London, 
1881 ; Court of Tiiileries, from Restoration to Flight of Louis Philippe, London, 1883 , Last of 
the Valois and Accession of Henry of Navarre, London, 1888 ; The first of the Bourbons, 
London, 1889, — Max, Das franzbsische Heer von der grossen Revolution bis zur Gegen- 

wart, Leipsic, 1873 — James, G P. R-, Mary of Burgundy, London, 1833. — Jamison, D. F., 
The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin, Charlestown, 1864, 2 vols — Janet, P., Phi- 
losophie de la Revolution fran 9 aise, Pans, 1875 — Janin, J., Pans et Versailles il y a cent ans. 
Pans, 1874. — Jean de Troyes, Histoire de Louis XI, . . . autrement dicte La Chronique 
Scandaleuse, in Philippe de Commes' Cronique, Brussels, 1706 

The chronicle of Jean de Troyes is one of the most valuable sources for the history of 
Louis XL The title Chromque 8eandaleuse was probably added by some publisher and the 
first edition of it gives neither the date nor the author’s name Jean de Troyes relates occur- 
rences as the king wished them to be known to the people, without thinking of seeking any 
underlying political cause for them He also gives a great many details which give more than 
any other work a deep insight into the inner life of Paris at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Unfortunately the chronicler often relates from hearsay, so that his work requires comparison 
with other writers. 

Jeannin, P., N4gociations, Paris, 1656 , (Euvres mSlees in Petitot’s Collection complete des 
mdmoires relatifs S I’histoire de France, 1819, ser 2, vol. 16. — Jerrold, B , Life of Napoleon 
III, London, 1871-1874 4 vols. — Jervis, W H , History of France, New York, 1898. — Jobez, 
A , La France sous Louis XVI, Pans, 1877-1881, 2 vols. — Johnson, A. H , The Normans m 
Europe, London, 1877. — Joinville, J. de. Vie de St. Louis, first edition 1546 ; translated by J, 
Hutton, London, 1868. ^ 

The B%re de Joinville was born in 1224 and was for a time attached to the service of Count 
Thibaut of Champagne He afterwards became the friend and chronicler of Louis IX and 
accompanied him on his first crusade to Egypt, fighting at his side and sharing his captivity. 
It was not until long after the author’s return to his own country, when he was an old man, 
that he wrote the biography which has made him famous, writing it, as he says, at the request 
of the king’s mother Jeanne de Navarre The narrative is wonderfully attractive, bringmgout 
clearly the character of the ^ saint kmg ” for which the history of the crusade forms a back- 
ground, ' . 
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Jornini, H. Baron, Histoire critique et militaire des campagnes de la Revolution, Paris, 
1819-1824, 15 vols ; Vie politique et militaire de Kapoieon, Pans, 1830, 4vols — Jourgniao de 
Saint^M^ard, Pr de, Mon agonio de 38 beures. Pans, 1792, 6tli edition. — Jung, T , Les pre- 
mieres annees de Bonaparte, Pans, 1880 , Bonaparte et son temps, Paris, 1880-1881, Syols — 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, edited by Godefroy, and in Bonclim’s collection de memoires 
xelatifs d; Tiiistoire de France, vol 40 — Junot, Mme , Memoires, Pans, 1831-1834, 18 vols . 
Histoire des salons de Paris et portiaits du grand monde sous Louis XVI, le Pirectoire, Con- 
sulat, Empire, Restauration etrlgne de Louis Philippe, Pans, 1837-1838. — Juvenal desUrsins, 
Histoire de Charles VI, published by Godefroy, Pans, 1614, in Michaud’s collection, vol, 2. 

Kaiser, S , PranzSsische Verfassungsgeschichte, Leipsic, 1852 — Kerverseau, P M de, et 
OlaveHn, Histoire de la Revolution de Prance, Pans, 1792-1803, 19 vols. — King, E., French 
Political Leaders, New York, 1876. — Kinglake, A. W., The Invasion of the Crimea , its origin 
and an account of its progress down to the death of Lord Raglan, Edmburgh, 1863-1887. — 
Kirk, J. F., History of Charles the Bold, Philadelphia, 1846-1868, 2 vols. — l^tciiin, G W , A 
History of France, Oxford and New York, 1877, 3 vols , article France, m Encyclopasdia Bri- 
tannica, 9th edition — Knighton, Henry, Chronica de eventibus Angliae a tempore regis Edgan 
usque mortem regis Ricardi Secundi, edited by R Twysden, in Histonae anglicauae scnptores, 
vol. 10, London, 1652 ff. — Koch, J B. P., Memoires de Massena, Pans, 1849-1850, 7 vols. 

Iia Bruyire, Jean de, Les caractdres ou les moeurs de ce si^cle, Paris, 1688 ; edited by 
Chassang, Pans, 1876 — Laoombe, B de, Catherine deM4dicis, Pans, 1899. — Xiacombe, C de, 
Henrv IV et sa politique, Pans, 1877. — Xiacombe, P., A Short History of the French People, 
New York, 1875 — Lacretelle, Ch , Histoire de France pendant le XVIII sidcle, Pans, 1808, 6 
vols.; 5th ed , 1830 , Histoire de France depuis la Restauration, Pans, 1829-1835, 4 vols, ; Dxx 
annees d’epreiives pendant la revolution, Paris, 1842 , Histoire du Consulat et de TEmpire, 
Pans, 1846. — Xiady of Rank, Book of Costume, London, 1847 — Xia Pare, C A. Marquis de, 
Memoires sur Louis XIV, Rotterdam, 1715 — Xia Payette, Comtesse de, (Euvres, Pans, 1814, — 
Z^a Payette, Marquis de, Memoires, Pans, 1837-1840 — Xia Marche, Olivier de, Memoires, 
Lyons, 1562 , Pans, 1842, in the Panthdon litteraire, Le Parement et le Triomphe des dames 
d’honneur, Pans, 1586, 

Ohv'ier de La Marche was horn at La Marche in Burgundy in 1426 and died in 1601. He 
lived at the court of the dukes of Burgundy, and describes events there from the year 1425 to 
1492, His memoirs are valuable for military history and the general history of the time, 
although their style is somewhat dull. He also wrote several works in verse, among them the 
second mentioned above. 

Lamartine, A de, Les Girondms, Paris, 1847, 4 vols , London, 1868, 3 vols , History of the 
French Revolution, London, 1849 , History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in France, 
London, 1852, 4 vols 

Alphonse Mane Louis de Lamartine, poet, politician, historian, the son of an officer and 
himself a member of the guard in 1814, was horn in 1790 at M^con. A full-fledged poet, he 
was elected a member of the French Academy in 1829. He at once embarked in politics. In 
1847 he published the Eistoire des Qirondms, a work which, while at times inaccurate, possessed 
bnlhant qualities and did much to prepare public sentiment for the republic He continued 
his diplomatic career until the coup cPetat of the 2nd of December, 1851, forced him into 
private life. He contmued to produce miscellaneous works until his death in 1869 A brilliant 
stylist and word- painter, he is perhaps not the most accurate of historians, and allowances 
must be made for his flights of imagination. 

Lanessan, J. L. de, L’Expansion coloniale de la France, Pans, 1886. — Lanfirey, P , His- 
toire de Napoleon ler, Pans, 1867-1875, 5 vols ; translation. History of Napoleon I, London and 
New Yoik, 1871-1879, 4 vols — Lanier, L , L’Afnque, Pans, 1884. — Lanoue, Francois de, 
Memoires, in Petitot’s Collection complete des memoires relatifs k I’histoire de France, Pans, 
1819 — La Popelini^re, L Voism de, Histoire de France de 1550 t 1557, La Rochelle, 1681 — 
Larchey, L , Bayard, London, 1883 — La Rochefoucauld, Frangois, Due de, Memoires sur le 
rdgne d'Anne d’Autnche, Pans, 1662, Maximes, Pans, 1665. — La Rochqjaquelein, Mme de, 
Memoires, Bordeaux, 1815. — Las Oases, D , Comte de, Memorial de Sainte-Heldne, Pans, 1823, 
8 vols — La Tour d’ Auvergne, H. de (Due de Bouillon), Memoires, Pans, 1666, 1836.— 
Lavalette, M J de, Memoires et souvenirs du Comte de la Valette, Paris, 1881 — Lavallee, 
T., Histoire des Frangais, Pans, 1845, 2 vols ; Histoire de Pans, Pans, 1852 — Lavisse, see 
Bambaud — Le Bel, Jean, Les vrayes chroniques de Messire. Brussels, 1863. — Leber, M., 
Essai sur Tappreciation de la fortune privee au Moyen Age, Pans, 1847 — Lecomte, C , Annales 
ecclfeiastiques de la France, Paris, 1665-1680, 8 vols. — Lefranc, A , Olivier de Clisson, Pans, 
1898 — Legeay, U., Histoire de Louis XI, Pans, 1874, 2 vols. — Le Goff, F , The Life of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, New York, 1879 — Le Grand d’Aussy, Histoire de la vie pnvde des Fran§ais, 
Pans, 1783 , 1851, 3 vols — Le Huerou, J. M., Histoire des institutions mlrovingiennes, Pans, 
1841 ; Histoire des institutions carolmgienn^, P ans . 1848 — Lemontey, Pierre E , Histoire de 
la regence et de la minonte de Louis XV, F^s, ^2. —Lenient, -jp.. La satire en France, Paris, 
1866. — Lescure, M F. A de. La Pnncessd*de Lainballe, Pans, ; Jeanne d’Arc, L’heroine 
de la France, 1866 ; Napoleon et sa famille, 1867, — L’Estoile^ P, dej Journaux, in 
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Micliaud et Poujalet’s Collection, Paris, 1825-1836 — Levassenr, P B , Beclierclies liistonques 
sur le systime de Law, Pans, 1854 , Hi&toiie des classes ouvrieres en France, Paris, 1859, 3 
vols — Levesque, P. C., La France sous les cmq premiers Valois, Pans, 1788, 4 vols — Levy, 
A , Napoleon mtime. Pans, 1893 — Lewes, G- H , Biographical History of Philosophy, Lon- 
don, 1845-1846 , Life of Robespierre, London, 1854 — Lilly, W S , A Century of Revolution, 
London, 1889 — Linguet, H , Memoires sur la Bastille, London, 1783. — Lissagaray, P. 0., 
Histone de la Commune de 1871, Brussels, 1876 , translation, History of the Commune of 1871, 
London, 1886 — Littre, E., Histoire de la langue fian^aise, Pans, 1863, 2 vols. — Livy, Titus, 
T Livn Foio-Juliensis vita Henrici Qumti, regis Anglise, Oxford, 1716 — Lockhart, J Q- , Life 
of Buonaparte, London, 1889 — Lomeme, L de, Galerie des contemporams illustres, Brussels, 
1848 — Londonderry, C \V. S , Marquis of, Narrative of the War in Germany and Prance in 
1813 and 1814, London, 1830 — Longnon, A , Atlas Historique de la France, Pans, 1884 — 
Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens, Paris, 1892 — Louis XIV, Memoires, most complete edition by 
Dreyss, Pans, 1859 — Lubis, E , Histoire de la Restauration, Pans, 1848, 6 vols — Luce, S., 
Histoire de la Jacquerie, Pans, 1859 — Luchaire, A., Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques de 
la France sous les premiers Capetiens, Pans, 1884-1885 — Luynes, Ch Phihppe, Due de, 
Memoires, published by Dussieux and Souhe, Pans, 1860-1862, 17 vols 

Mably, G Bonnot de, Observations sur ITiistoire de France, Geneva, 1765 — Macaulay, 
T. B., Mirabeau, m Essays — Macdonnell, J., France since the First Empire, London and 
New York, 1879 — Mackintosh, J., Vmdicse GaHicae, London, 1791. — Maimbourg, L , History 
of the Holy War, etc., translated by Dr. Nalson, London, 1686. — Maintenon, Mme de, M#- 
moires, 1756, 6 vols. •— Malleson, G B , Eugene of Savoj", London, 1888 , History of the French 
in India, London, 1893 — Mallet-Dupan, J , MImoires, Pans, 1851, Correspondance pour 
servir Thistoire de la Revolution, Paris, 1851 (both published by Sayous). — 

Sergent, Notices historiques sur le general Marceau, Milan, 1820 — Margaret de Valois, 
L’Heptameron, Pans, 1559 , Memoires, Pans, 1628. — Margry, P , Decouvertes et dtablisse- 
ments des Fran^ais, Pans, 1879-1881, 4 vols — Marmont, A. F L. de, Memoires, Pans, 1836- 
1837, 9 vols — Marmontel, J F , Memoires, Pans, 1799 — Marot, Jean, Recneil de Jehan 
Maiot de Caen, Pans, 1532 — Martin, H., Histoire de France jusqu’en 1789, Pans, 1855-1860, 
17 vols , 4th edition , popular edition, 1867-1885, 7 vols , Histoire de France moderne, depuis 
1789 lusqu’a nos jours, Pans, 1878-1885, 8 vols , 3nd edition. 

jBmi Louis Henn Martin was born at St Quentin (Aisne) in 1810, and died in 1883 He began 
his literary career by writing histoiical novels, but soon turned his attention more exclusively 
to history and m 1833 published the first edition of his chief work, ‘‘The History of EVance*” 
After the second edition the work was completely revised and enlarged, and in 1856 received the 
first prize of the Academy. The first work, extending to the Revolution, was supplemented hy 
his Mhstom de France moderne, the two together giving a complete history of France, which 
stands perhaps at the head of general histones of that country. It shows profound research 
and is characterised by great impartiality, accuracy, and courage in dealing with political events. 
Martin was prominent in political life. In 1848 he w^as a lecturer at the Sorbonne, but wras 
obliged to retire during the reaction from democratic tendencies In 1871 he was chosen delegate 
from Aisne to the National Assembly, and m 1876 was senator for the same province. Martm 
aimed at writing a national history of his country and his work has had a great national infiuence 

Marx, E , Essai sur les pouvoirs de Gouverneur de Province, etc , Pans, 1880. — Marzials, 
F T., Life of Leon Gambetta, London, 1890 — Masson, F., Napoleon ler et les femmes, Pans, 
1893, Napoleon chez lui, Pans, 1894 — Masson, G., Early Chroniclers of France, London, 
1879 , Richelieu, 1884 , Mazarm, 1887 — Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, edited by Parker, 
1571 , best edition by Dr Luard in Rolls Senes, 1872-1880, 5 vols. — Maupas, 0 E, de, M5- 
moires sur le Second Empire, Pans, 1884 , English translation. Story of tht>Coup d’etat, London, 
1884, 3 vols — Maxwell, H., Life of Wellington, London, 1893 — May, Thomas Erskine, 
Democracy in Europe, London, 1877, 3 vols — Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, Negociations seci6tes 
des Pyr4n6es, Amsterdam, 1693 , Lettres de Mazarm relatives d la Fronde, published by Tamizey 
de Larroque, Pans, 1861 , Lettres (published by A Cheriiel at the order of the French govern- 
ment, in progress), 2 vols. — Meaux, Vicomte de, La Revolution et TEmpire, Pans, 1867 , Les 
luttes religieuses en France au XVI si5cle, Pans, 1879 — Mercier, L S , Nouveau Pans, Pans, 
1800, 6 vols., Pans pendant la revolution. Pans, 1863, 3nd edition — Merimee, P, La 
chronique du rdgne de Charles IX, 1839. — Metternich-Winneburg, Prince Clemens, Aus Met- 
termch’s nachgelassenen Papieren, Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 vols — Mezeray, E de, Histoire de 
Prance, Pans, 1643-1651, 3 vols , 1839 — Michaud, Joseph, Histoire des croisades, Paris, 
1812-1822, 7 vols , new edition, 1877, 3 vols ; with Poujoulat, J J F., Nouvelle collection de 
memoires pour servir d Thi&toire de France depuis le Xllle sidcle jusqu’au XVIIle si5cle, 
Pans, 183^1839, 32 vols — Michel, G , Vie de Vauhan, Paris, 1879 — Michelet, J., Histoire 
de France, 1837-1867, 16 vols , last edition 1879, 19 vols., translated into Enghsh, History of 
Prance, by W Kelly, London, 1846, 2 vols , La France devant VEurope, Elorence, 1871 , His- 
toire de la Revolution frangaise, Pans, 1889, 5 vols , 4th edition , Histoire du XIXe sidcle (to 
Waterloo), Pans, 1875, 3 vols 

Judes Michelet was horn at Pans in 1798 and died m 1874 From 1821 to 1826 he was pro 
fessor of history and philosophy at Rolhn college, during which period he published the remark^ 
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able Pricia de Vhistoire modeme. He was made member of the Academy in 1838, and succeeded 
Daunou in tbe cbair of history at the College de France. He refused m 1848 nomination to the 
National Assembly and devoted himself exclusively to his historical labours. The coup d%tat 
of the 3nd of December, 1851, depnved him of his chair in the College de France, and he con- 
tinued in retirement his Histoirc de Prance and JEPistoire de la Revohihon A vivid colorist, he 
is sometimes called a poetical historian because his imaginative representation is imbued with 
the ideals of democracy. He regarded everything from a personal point of view so that every- 
thing he wrote is strongly stamped with his individuality, with his violent prejudices and ardent 
patriotism In this respect he is one of the most remarkable of historians It has truly been 
said that there are no dry bones in his wntings. 

Mignet, F. A , Histoire de la Revolution fran^aise, Paris, 1834, 3 vols. ; 8th edition, 1861, 
2 vols ; Negociationa relatives d; la succession d’Espagne, Paris, 1836-1844, 4 vols ; Rivalitl de 
Francois I et de Charles V, Pans, 1875-1876, 3 vols , Vie de Franklin, m Acadimie des Sciences, 
Morales et Politiques, Pans, 1848 — Mukh^owski-Danilewski, A , L^Histoire de la guerre 
de 1813, 4 vols.; M4moires sur Texpddition de 1813 , Le passage de la Berezina, Pans, 1843 ; 
Relation de la campagne de 1805, Paris, 1846 ; Complete works published at St Petersburg, 
1849-1850, 7 vols. — MiMan, H H , History of Latin Christianity, London, 1867. — Miot de 
Melito, A. E , M4moires, Paris, 1858, 8 vols — Mirabeau, Marquis de, L*ami des hommes ou 
traite de la population, The Hague, 1758, 3 vols — Moltke, Hellmuth Karl Bernhardt, Graf 
von, Deutsch-franzdsischer Krieg von 1871, Berlin, 1891 ; translated by C. Bell and H. W. 
Fisher, London, 1891, 3 vols — Monstrelet, E de, Clxronique, in Buchon*s Collection des chro- 
niques fran^aises, Pans, 1826 ; English translation , The Chronicles of , . . Monstrelet, containing 
an account of the Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Burgundy, London, 1867, 
2 vols. 

Enguerrand de Monstrelet was bom of a noble family of Flanders in about the year 1390. 
He attached himself to the duke of Burgundy and became provost of Cambray He died in 
1453. His chronicle begins where Froissart left off, at the year 1400, and continues to 1444, 
having been contmued by other writers until 1516. He describes the events of his time, chiefly 
the wars of France, Artois, and Picardy. While his narration lacks the brilliancy of that 
Froissart, it is almost uniformly accurate and is very valuable for the original documents it 
reproduces. 

Montaigne, Michel de, Essais, Bordeaux, 1580 — Monteil, A. A., Histoire des Fran^ais 
des divers Btats, Pans, 1853, 5 vols ; Histoire Agricole de la France, Pans, 1877 ; Histoire de 
rindustne Fran§aise, Pans and Limoges, 1878-1880, 3 vols. ; Histoire financiers de la France, 
Limoges, 1881. — Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de, Pensees de Montesquieu m 
Pieces interessantes et peu connues pour servir k Thistoire et k la litterature ; Esprit des Lois, 
Geneva, 1748 — Montgaillard, G. H. R , Histoire de France chronologique, 1787-1818, Paris, 
1833.' — Montholon, Ch T de, with General Gourgaud, Mem oires pour servir k I’histoire de 
France sous Napoleon, ecrits Ste. Heldne sous sa dict^e, Pans, 1833, 8 vols. — Monlgoie, 
Chnstophe, F. L., ^lloge histonque de Marie Antoinette, Pans, 1797, — Montluo, Blaise de 
Lasseran Massencome, Commentaxres, Bordeaux, 1593. — Montyon, A. de, Particularites et 
observations sur les ministres des finances de France, London, 1813. — Morellet, Andre, Me* 
moires, Paris, 1831. — Morley, J. Rousseau, Loudon and New York, 1886 ; Voltaire, London 
and New York, 1886. — Moms, W. O’Connor, French Revolution and the First Empire, London, 
1874 — Motteville, Frau^oise Bertaut de, Memoires pour servir k Thistoire d’A nne d’Autnche,* 
Amsterdam, 1723, 6 vols. — Mouffle, d’AngerviUe, La vie privde de Louis XV, Paris, 1781. — 
Mouskes, P., Chronique rirnde, Brussels, 1836-1838 

Philip Mouskes was Bishop of Tournay in 1374, and died about 1383. His metrical chron- 
icle begins with the rape of Helen and extends to the year 1343, containing over thirty thousand 
lines. A great deal of the work has been borrowed from the old chansons de geste and belongs 
to the realm of fable. His narrative of the period hegmning with Baldwin’s being elected king 
of Constantinople is the only part which can claim to be called history, 

Mu^, Ldon, Gouvernements, ministdres et constitutions de la France, Paris, 1890. — 
MiiflQhng, F. F K von, Geschichte des Feldzugs der Armee unter Wellington und Bliicher, 
1815, Stuttgart, 1817 ; Zur Kriegsgeschichte der Jahre 1813 und 1814, Berlin, 1837 ; Betrach- 
tungen fiber die grossen Operationen und Schlachten der Feldzfige von 1813 und 1814, Berlin, 
1835; Napoleons Strategie im Jahre 1813, Berlm, 1837, Aus meinem Leben, Berlin, 1851. 
— Mfiller, David, Geschichte des deut&chen Volkes, Berlin, 1900, 17th edition, — Miiller, W., 
Politische Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, 1818-1875, Stuttgart, 1875 ; 4th edition, 1876-1890, 
Berlin, 1890, — Murray, E. C, Grenville, Leaders of France, 1877. 

Nangis^ Guillaume de. Vies de St. Louis et de Philippe le Hardi ; Chronique universelle ; 
Chronique des rois de France. 

Very httle is known concerning the life of Guillaume de ISfcmgis, except that he was a monk 
of St Denis, hved in the thirteenth century and wrote under Philip the Fair. His account of 
the French kings was written in French, the other works in Latin The general chronicle 
extends from the creation of the world to the author’s own time, and is a compilation of the 
worlis of Eiisebius, Saint Jerome, and Sigebert de Gembloux. His history of Philip the Bold 
is based on personal observations and experience. The chronicle was continued by the monks 
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of St. 35cnis, notably by Jean de Yinette, who brought it down to the year 1868, It is almost 
the only authonty for the first sixteen jears of Phmp the Fair The chronicle was published 
by H Geraud, for the Society de THistoire de France, Pans, 1843 2 vols 

Napier, W. F, P., History of the War in the Peninsula, 1828-1840, 6 vols , new edition, 
1851 — Napoleon I, Correspondance de. Pans, 1858-1870, 32 vols , Mdmoires de Turenne, 
suivis du Precis des Campagnes de Turenne, Pans, 1872. — Napoleon, Prince Jerome, Napoleon 
et ses detracteurs. Pans, 1887 — Nasica, T., Memoires sur Tenfance et la jeunesse de Napoleon, 
Pans, 1852 — Nettement,^ A. F., Litterature fran^aise sous la restauration et sous la royautd 
de Juillet, Paris, 1854 , M4moires histonques de S A. E. Mme la duchesse de Berri depuis sa 
naissance, Brussels, 1837 — Ney, M. Marshal, Memoires, Pans, 1833, 2 vols. — Nisard, D., 
Histoire de la litterature fran 9 aise, Pans, 1844r-1861, 4 vols. — Noailles, Adnen M de, M4moires, 
published by the Abbe Millot, Pans, 1777 — Norman, C. B., Corsairs of France, London, 
1887 — Norinanby, Marquis of , A Year of Eevolution from a Journal kept in Pans in 1848, 
London, 1857, 2 vols. — Norvins, Baron J. de, Histoire de Napoleon, Pans, 1827 — Nouvion, 
V, de, Histoire du rigne de Louis Philippe, Pans, 1857-1861, 4 vols. — Noyer, Mme. du 
(A M Petit du Noyer), Letters and Correspondence, translation from the French by F. L 
Layard, London, 1889 — Nys, E , Les theories politiques, Brussels and Paris, 1891. 

Odeleben, E von, Napoleons Feldzug in Sachsen in 1813, Dresden and Leipsic, 1840. — 
Oliphant, Margaret, Memoir of the Comte de Montalemhert, Edinburgh, 2 vols., 187^ — 
O^Meara, B. E , Napoleon at St. Helena, London, 1888. — Orderioua Vitalis, Historia eccle- 
siastica, in Duchesne’s Scriptores histonse Normannorum, Paris, 1619. — Ormesson, Olivier d’, 
Journal, published hy Cheruel in Documents in4dits sur I’histoire de France, Paris, 1856- 
1862. 

Palgrave, F , History of Normandy and England, London and New York, 1851-1864, — 
Paquier, J. B., Histoire de Tunite politique et terntoriale de la France, Pans, 1870-1880, 3 vols. 

— Pardessus, J. M , Loi Salique, Paris, 1843 — Pardoe, Juha, Louis XIV and the Court of 
France, London, 1849, 3 vols. ; New York, 1849, 2 vols ; The Court and Reign of Francis I, 
London, 1850, 2 vols , The Life of Marie de Medicis, London, 1852, 3 vols — Pare, A., (Euvres 
completes, Pans, 1840, 3 vols. — Farkman, F., Montcalm and Wolfe, London and New York, 
1886. — Parr, H , Life and Death of Joan of Arc, London, 1869 — Pasquier, F , Louis Dauphm 
fils de Charles VII, 1895. — Pauliat, L , Madagascar sous IjOuis XIV, Louis XIV et la compagnie 
des Indes orientales de 1664, Pans, 1886. — Pelet, J. J. G., Memoires sur la guerre de 1809, 
Paris, 1824-1826,4 vols; Introduction aux campagnes deNapol4on 1805-1809. — PeHisson- 
Pontanier, P., Histoire de Louis XIV, Paris, 1849, 3 vols. — Pelletan, C , De 1815 i, nos jours, 
Paris, 1892 — Per^fixe, H. de Beaumont de, Histoire du rdgne de Henri le Grand, Amsterdam. 
1661. — Perkins, J, B , Prance under Richelieu and Mazarin, New York and London, 1886, 
2 vols — Perreoiot, C J., De Tetat civil des personnes et de la condition des terres, etc , Pans, 
1845, 3 vols. — Perrens, F. T , L’eglise et Tetat en France sous Henri IV, Pans, 1872, 2 vols ; 
La Democratie en France au Moyen Age, Pans, 1873, 2 vols. — Petiet, R , Du pouvoir legislatif 
en France, Pans, 1891. — Petitot, J., et Monmerque, L. J N., Collection complete des 
memoires relatifs 4 Thistoire de France, Paris, 1819-1829, 131 vols. — Philippsohn, M , Zeitalter 
Ludwigs XIV., in Oncken’s Allgememe Geschichte, Berlin, 1880. — Picot, G , Histoire des fitats 
G4neraux 1355-1614, Pans, 1872, 4 vols. — Piepape, L. De, Reunion de la Franche-Comte S la 
France. — Pierre, V., Histoire de la Republique de 1848, Pans, 1878, 2 vols. — Pigeonneau, H , 
Histoire du commerce de la France, Pans, 1885-1889, 2 vols. — Pisan, Christine de, Le livre des 
fais et bonnes moeurs du sage roy Charles V, in Michaud’s collection, 1st series, vols 1 and 2, 
Pans, 1836 ff. — Plotho, C. von, Der Kneg in Deutschland und Frankreich 1813 und 1814, 
Berlin, 1817, 3 vols ; Der Kneg des verhtindeten Europa gegen Napoleon in 1815, Berlin, 1818* 

— Poirson, A., Histoire du regne de Henri IV, Pans, 1862-1867, 4 vols — Pontis, Sieurde, 
Memoires, Pans, 1676, 2 vols. — Poole, R L , A History of the Huguenots, London, 1880 — 
Poulet-Malassis, P. E A., Papiers secrets et correspondance du Second Empire, Paris, 1873 

— Pradt, Abb4 de, Le Congr5s de Vienne, Paris, 1815 ; Quatre Concordats, Paris, 1818. — 
Pressens4, E de, L’Slglise et la Rdvolution franpaise, Pans, 1864 ; ifitudes contemporames, 
Pans, 1880 — Prevost-Paradol, L , La France NouveHe, 1868 ; Essai sur Thistoire universelle, 
Pans, 1890 — Prothero, P. W , Life of Simon de Montfort, London, 1877. — Prudhomme, 
L., Histoire des crimes de la Revolution, Pans, 1798 — Puisbusque, A, L. de, Histoire compar4e 
des litteratures espagnole et fran 9 aise. Pans, 1843, 2 vols. 

Quicherat, J , Prods de condamnation et de rehabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc, Paris, 1841- 
1849, 5 vols , Histoire du Costume en France, Pans, 1875 — Quinet, E , L’Histoire de la cam- 
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A OHROFOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, FROM THE TREATY OF TERDUH 


On tlie death of Louis le Debonnaire (840) the empire of Charlemagne is dismembered. 
The two younger sons of the dead monarch, Charles and Ludwig, dispute the right of 
the eldest, Lot^air, to supreme authority over all the Franks War results, and at the 
battle of Fontenailles (841) Lothair is completely defeated This important event leads 
to the Treaty of Verdun (843), in which three kingdoms are distinctly marked : for 
Lothair, Italy and Lorraine , for Ludwig, Oermany , and for Charles, France. 


THE OARLOVINGIAN DYNASTY FROM THE TREATY 
OF VERDUN (84&-987 A.D) 

An epoch "in w»hich,” says Eatchin, "France passes through a dreary and. confused 
period of formation 

843 Charles (II) the Bald is king of all Gaul west of the Schelde, the Maas, the Sa6ue, and 

the Rhone, down to the Mediterranean, and north of the Pyrenees , but three states 
still resist his authority, Bnttany, Septimania, and Aquitaine The Northmen are now 
coming every year ravaging the coast and ascending the rivers 

844 The diet of Thionville confirms the partition of the empire effected at Verdun. 

845 Nomenoe, count (or duke) of Brittany defeats Charles Pepin of Aquitame continues 

his resistance. 

847 Charles and his two brothers conclude an offensive and defensive alliance at Mersen. 

848 Brittany made independent by Nomenoe, who takes title of king 

860 Pepin of Aquitame allies himself with the Northmen and Saracens against Charles. 

851 Charles defeats and imprisons Pepin and takes possession of Aquitame 

859 Charles makes peace with Muhammed, the Saracen ruler of Spain, who has sent his gen- 
eral, Musa, to invade France 

853 The Northmen capture Nantes and Tours 

854 Pepin escapes from prison and recovers Aquitaine. 

858 Ludwig of Germany invades Prance, but is persuaded to withdraw. The Northmen 
settle on the Oise. 

861 Charles makes Robert the Strong count of Paris 

863 Charles confers the duchy of Flanders on Baldwin, who had abducted and married his 
daughter Judith On death of King Charles of Provence (son of the emperor Lothair) 
Charles the Bald makes an unsuccessful attempt to seize the kingdom. 

865 Charles again captures Pepin and takes Aquitaine 

866 Death of Robert the Strong at battle of Brissarthe agamst the Northmen. 

867 Charles makes his son Louis king of Aquitaine 

870 After the death of Lothair II, Charles divides Lorraine with Ludwig the German 

875 On death of the emperor Ludwig II, Charles the Bald obtains the imperial succession. 

The Northmen take Rouen, 

876 Charles fails in an attempt to seize the possessions of the son of Ludwig the German. 

877 The pope calls on Charles to drive the Saracens from Italy Edict of Quierzy, making 

hereditary the fiefs of the counts who accompany him to Italy Death of Charles His 
son Louis (II) the Stammerer king of Aquitame succeeds. 

879 Death of Louis His two sons divide the kingdom , Louis III ruling in northern France, 

Oarloman in Burgundy and Aquitaine 

880 The French and German kings proceed agamst King Boson of Burgundy, who has 

assumed that title. Siege of Vienne 

883 Death of Louis ; Carloman rules over the whole of France. 

884 Death of Carloman " The nobles make the emperor Charles the Fat, grandson of Louis 

le Debonnaire, king of France The empire of Charlemagne is reunited. 

885 The Northmen under Rollo besiegfe Pans. 

886 Charles buys the Northmen off 

887 Deposition of Charles at diet of Tribur. He retires to Germany. 

888 Death of Charles The nobles, disgusted with the degenerate Carlovingians, elect Budea 

king. He rules over the land between the Maas and the Loire. Beyond the Maas, 
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Armilf of Germany is recognised , and sontli of the Loire, Duke Rainulf of Aquitaine 
takes the title of king Louis, son of Boson, founds Cisjurane Burgundy , and Rudolf 
of Auxerre founds Transjurane Burgundy 

889 Eudes proceeds vigorously against the Northmen The Saracens settle at Fraxinet in 
Provence Eudes forces Ramulf to renounce his title, but is unable to conquer southern 
France The count of Flanders refuses obedience to Eudes 

892 Victory of Eudes at Montpensier over the Northmen 

893 The opponents of Eudes meet at Rheims and elect Charles (III) the Simple, natural son 

of Louis II, king. Eudes compels Charles to flee to x\rnulf. 

895 Arnulf makes Lorraine into a kingdom for his son Zwentibold, 

896 Eudes recognises title of Charles and cedes him some territory in eastern France. 

898 Death of Eudes. Charles the Simple sole king. 


THE TENTH CENTURY 

911 Northmen under Rollo settle at Rouen The Loriainers give their kingdom to Charles. 

912 Charles gives Rollo his daughter and the duchy of Normandy for a fief Conversion of 

RoUo to Christianity He takes the name of Robert. The Northmen are henceforth 
the Normans of France 
920 The Lorrainers take back their kingdom. 

922 The nobles crown Robert I (brother of Eudes and duke of France) king of France 

Charles proceeds against him. 

923 Defeat of Charles at Soissons by Robert. Death of Robert in battle His son-in-law 

Rudolf of Burgundy is elected to succeed The strife with Chailes continues He is 
betrayed and imprisoned Lorraine is given to Henry the Fowler 
929 Death of Charles the Simple, Rudolf repulses a Magyar invasion 
936 Death of Rudolf Louis (IV) d’Outre-Mer, son of Charles the Simple, is made 
938 Otto the Great prevents Louis from seizing Lorraine. 

941 Louis is defeated by Hugh the Great, duke of France, 

942 Assassination of Wilham Longsword of Normandy 

945 Louis defeated in his attempts on Normandy. He is vanquished and imprisoned by the 

national party under Hugh the Great 

946 Otto the Great invades France as far as Rouen, Louis is liberated. 

948 Excommunication of Hugh at council of Ingelheim 

954 Death of Louis His young son Lothair is raised to the throne. 

955 Louis gives Burgundy to Hugh. 

956 Death of Hugh the Great , his son Hugh Capet succeeds to his title Lothair gives bim 

Aquitaine 

973 The Saracens are driven from the south of Prance 

978 Lothair invades Lorraine. Otto invades France as far as Pans, and m retreat loses a 
large part of his army 

980 Lothair abandons Upper Lorraine to Otto, but obtains Lower Lorraine and Brabant for 
his son Charles. 

986 Death of Lothair His son Louis (V) le Faineant succeeds. 


THE HOUSE OF CAPET TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS IX 

THE FEUDAL MONAECHY BEGIITS (987-1S70 A D ) 

987 Death of Louis. Hugh Capet takes the throne supported hy some of the nobles. Others 

advocate the claim of Charles of Lorraine Hugh is the first French king in the modern 
sense of the w^ord, for as duke of France, count of Pans, Orleans, etc , he has territories 
of his own The Carlovingians ruled as emperors with little or no territorial possessions, 
Hugh associates his son Robert on the throne 

988 Charles of Lorraine invades France 

991 Capture and Imprisonment of Charles Opposition to Hugh by the duke of Aquitaine 
994 Dispute of Hugh and Pope John XV over Archbishop Gerbert 
996 Death of Hugh His son Robert II succeeds as sole king 

998 The pope forces Robert to repudiate his wife and cousin, Bertha He marries Constance 
of Aquitaine. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
tOlO Persecution of the Jews in France. 

L016 Robert acquires his right to the duchy of Burgundy after a fourteen years' war with the 
rebellious Otho Wilham, who had assumed the title of Duke Henry in 1002. 
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1017 Henry, son of Robert, crowned joint king 

loss Thirteen Manichsean heretics burned at Orleans ; the first of these executions. 

1028 Robert le Diable usurps the ducal crown ot Normandy He helps Henry crush the revolt- 
ing barons 

1031 Death of Robert Henry 1 succeeds as sole king. 

1032 Henry gives the duchy of Burgundy to his brother Robert, who founds the first Capetian 

house of Burgundy, \\hich lasts until 1361 

1033 Robert le Diable fads in an invasion of England, and ravages Brittanv 

1035 Death of Robert le Diable His son William the Bastard succeeds him. The “ Peace of 
God ” proclaimed 

1041 The * ‘ Truce of God ” proclaimed. Henry captures his rebellious brother Eudes 
1046 At the battle of Val-es-Dunes, William the Bastard brmgs his rebellious barons to obedi- 
ence. The dukes of Lorraine and Flanders give their homage to the German emperor. 
1054 Great victory of Wdham over Eudes of Anjou, at Mortemer. 

1059 Henry makes his son Philip joint king. 

1060 Death of Henry, Philip I sole king, Brittany still independent. 

1066 The Norman invasion of England 

1069 Wdham the Bastard (the Conqueror) seizes Maine. 

1070 The people of Le Mans use the word comrmme or municipahty ” for the first time. 

1071 Robert the Frisian invades Prance and defeats Philip at Cassel 

1075 Philip compels Wilham the Conqueror to raise the siege of Dol in Brittany. 

1076 Peace made between Philip and William Revolt of the commune at Cambray 
1079 Robert, son of Wdham, rebels against his father 

1087 Death of William, Robert succeeds as duke of Normandy ; his brother William Rufus as 
king of England. 

1090 William Rufus invades Normandy. 

1094 Quarrel of Philip and Urban II over the divorce of Queen Bertha 

1095 Henry, son of the duke of Burgundy, receives the county of Portugal from Alfonso VI of 

Leon and Castile, and becomes the ancestor of the kings of Portugal 

1096 The first crusaders start from France 

1097 Robert of Normandy joins the crusade, mortgaging the duchy to William Rufus. 
1097-1099 Hostdities with William Rufus of England, who claims* the French Vexzn 

1100 On death of William Rufus, Robert returns to Normandy to resume has rule. Phdip 
makes his son Louis joint king. 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

The opening of this century is noted for the rapid growth of town liberties 
1104 Henry I of England invades Normandy 

1106 Battle of Tmchebray and defeat and capture of Robert of Normandy by Henry of England, 
Normandy once more attached to England. 

1108 Death of Philip Louis VI sole kmg. 

1109 W'ar breaks out between France and England. 

1111 The count of Anjou takes possession of Slaine. 

1112 Beginning of the riots of the commune of Laon. 

1119 The war between France and England is ended by the decisive defeat of Louis at Brenne*- 
ville The cause of William Clito is lost 

1124 War renewed between France and England over the possession of Normandy. 

1127 Marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry of England, to Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou, 

brings the Anglo-Norman domination down to the Loire. Murder of the count of 
Flanders. Louis gives that province to William Clito 

1128 Death of William Chto Louis loses his mfluence m Flandeis. 

1129 Peace arranged between Louis and Henry. 

Il3l The king makes his son Louis joint kmg 

1136 The marriage of the young Louis to Eleanor of Guienne (Aquitaine) unites that duchy to 

the crown 

1137 Death of Louis Louis (VII) the Young sole king. He continues the policy of his 

father, and seconds the communal movement. King Stephen of England make*s a short 
invasion of Normandy 

1140 Beginning of quarrel of Louis with the papacy over the aichbishopric of Bourges. Suger 
advises Louis 

1142 Louis attacks the count of Champagne and burns down Vitry church 
1144 Louis makes peace with the papacy and promises to undertake a crusade Louis interferes 
in the quarrel of Stephen and Geoffrey Plantagenet Dismemberment of the Anglo- 
Norman monarchy , Stephen remains king of England and count of Boulogne , Geoffrey, 
duke of Normandy, count of Anjou, Maine, and Touiaine 

1146 Death of Geoffrey Plantagenet His son, Henry of Anjou, inherits his possessions 

1147 Louis departs on the Second Crusade, leaving the kingdom in charge of Suger, 
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1149 Eeturn of Lonis, Queen Eleanor petitions tlie pope for a divorce. 

1153 The pope grants Eleanor’s diTorce. She marries Henry of Anjou, son of Geoffrey Planta- 

genet and Matilda. 

1154 Henry of Anjou becomes Henry II of England "Besides his French territory inherited 

from Geoffrey, he is, m his wife’s name, count of Poitou and duke of Guienne 

1158 Henry II of England adds Nantes to his possessions on death of his brother Geoffrey. 

1159 War breaks out between France and England over the possession of Toulouse, 

1161 Peace made between Henry and Louis 

1162 Foundation of the Pans cathedral laid 
1167 Louis renews hostilities with England 

1169 Peace of Montmirail between England and France. 

3171 Brittany passes by marriage to Geoffrey, son of Henry II 

1172 Louis supports the sons of Henry II in their rebellion agamst their father, but is unable 
to wrest any territory from the king of England 
1177 Henry seizes Berri and buys the county of La Marche. 

1179 Louis makes his son Philip Augustus joint king. 

1180 Death of Louis. Philip (II) Augustus sole king. 

3182 Philip banishes the Jews from Prance, and issues edicts against heretics. 

1185 Philip at war with the count of Flanders, during which he obtains Vermandois, Valois, 
and the county of Amiens. The duke of Burgundy is reduced to submission 

1188 Philip induces Eichard Coeur de Lion to rebel against his father Henry II 

1189 Henry forced to make a disastrous peace with Philip, yielding Berri to France Death of 

Henry II marks the beginning of the declme of the Angevin power in Prance 

1190 Philip leaves for the crusade 

1191 Philip returns to Prance. He abolishes the powerful office of seneschal 

1192 Philip breaks faith with Richard, makes alliance with Prmce John of England, and invades 

Normandy. The garrison of Rouen repels him. 

1193 Philip repudiates his new queen Ingeborg of Denmark. 

1194 Richard, released from captivity, makes war on Philip 

1196 A truce between Philip and Richard. The former withdraws from Normandy and retains 
Auvergne. Philip marries Agnes of Meran. 

1198 Battle of Gisors 

1199 Definite peace between Philip and Richard. Death of Richard England and Normandy 

receive John as kmg. Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and Touraine declare for Arthur 
of Brittany, son of Geoffrey, under protection of Philip 

1200 Phihp seizes Brittany He makes peace with John. Excommunication of Philip and 

Agnes. The pope compels the former to take back Ingeborg. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1202 The house of Capet prevails John seizes Arthur of Brittany and puts him to death 

1203 Philip invades Nonnandy. ' 

1204 Fall of Chateau Gaillard John flees from Rouen to England Normandy and Brittany 

pass to Philip. John retains only La Rochelle and a few places near the coast Maine, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Poitou are also reunited to the royal domain 
1206 John fails in an attempt to capture Angers. 

1208 Crusade against Raymond of Toulouse and the Albigenses (Manichsean heretics) begins. 

1209 The crusaders under Arnaud Amalnc seize B4ziers and massacre 60,000 inhabitants 

Simon de Montfort takes Carcassonne. 

1212 Raymond, defeated at Castelnaudary, goes to Aragon for help. 

1213 Battle of Muret. Raymond of Toulouse assisted by Pedro H of Aragon is badly defeated 

by Simon de Montfort Raymond’s possessions are given to Simon 

1214 Phihp wins a great victory at Bouvines over a coalition of John of England, Otto IV, and 

the count of Flanders. This battle firmly establishes the French monarchy 

1215 The Lateran council ratifies the dispossession of Raymond of Toulouse 

1216 Louis son of Philip invades England, having been invited there by the barons 

1217 The earl of Pembroke defeats Louis near Lmcoln and he returns to France. Toulouse 

shuts out Simon de Montfort and recalls Count Raymond 

1218 Death of Simon at siege of Toulouse. His son Amaury continues the war 

1222 Death of Raymond of Toulouse 

1223 Death of Phiip Augustus In his reign he doubled the royal domain and attacked feudal- 

ism in many of its vital points. His son Louis (VIII) the Lion succeeds. He carries 
on the struggles with England and with the Albigenses Henry HI of England de- 
mands the restitution of Nonnandy and other provinces. 

1224 Amaury de Montfort, driven from the south, transfers his claim on Toulouse to Louis 

Lower Poitou taken from England. Capture of La Rochelle. Saintonge, Angoumois, 
Limousin, Pdxigord, and part of Bordelais submit. Bordeaux and Gascony alone remain 
to England, Louis begms to free the serfs. 
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1335 Louis xmdertaJkes a new crusade against the Albigenses. 

1226 The country between the Khone and Toulouse (lower Languedoc) submits to Louis Siege 

of Avignon Death of Louis, succeeded by his young son ZtOuU ZX or Samt Ziouis 
under regency of the queen, Blanche of Castile The barons form a coalition, but 
Blanche defeats their plans 

1229 The Albigensian' War ended by the Treaty of Meaux. The count of Toulouse’s daughter 

IS married to Louis’ brother. Upper Languedoc added to the royal domams. 

1230 Henry III of England lands in Bnttany, but his expedition comes to nothing. 

1231 The Treaty of St. Aubin du Cormier between Blanche and the revoltmg nobles. 

1234 Count Thibaut of Champagne, succeeding to the throne of Havarre, sells Sancerre and 
other valuable fiefs to Louis 

1236 Louis attains his majority , end of the regency of Blanche of Castile. 

1238 Louis purchases the county of Mlfccon 

1242 Louis attempts to set his brother Alphonse over Poitou and Auvergne, and the unwilling 

barons call on Henry HI of England, Henry comes to France, but is badly defeated at 
Taillebourg and Samtes by Louis. 

1243 Henry makes peace with Louis. Eaymond VII of Toulouse revolts. 

1244 Raymond reduced to submission. The last of the Albigenses perish at Mont Segigr. 

Louis with his three brothers assumes the cross, Louis forbids his lords to hold fief^ 
under both the king of England and of France at the same time This greatly helps to 
develop national feeling. 

1245 Provence passes to the house of Anj‘ou on marriage of Charles of Anjou ( Louis’ brother) 

to Beatrice of Provence 

1248 Louis departs for the crusade, leaving Blanche of Castile regent. 

1249 Louis captures Damietta 

1250 Battle of Mansurah Capture of Louis. He is liberated upon restoring Damietta to the 

Mohammedans, and retires to Acre 

1251 The crusade **des Pastoureaux.” 

1262 Robert de Sorbon founds the Sorbonne 

1253 Death of Blanche of Castile recalls Louis to France 

1254 Return of Louis to France, a disappointed man. 

1258 By Peace of Corbeil with King James of Aragon, Louis settles the frontier diflBlculties and 

recognises the independence of the county of Barcelona. 

1259 Peace of Abbeville, yielding the Limousin, P4ngord, and parts of Samtonge to Henry III, 

who renounces all claims on Normandy, Anjou, Marne, and Poitou 

1262 Louis refuses the crown of Sicily, offered by Urban IV, and it is accepted by his brother, 

Charles of Anjou 

1263 Louis arbitrates m the disputes of Henry III and his barons. 

1266 Charles of Anjou acknowledged king of Sicily. 

1267 Louis again assumes the cross. 

1269 The ** Pragmatic Sanction ” of Louis lays the foundation of the liberties of the CaBican 

church. Its genuineness is doubted , 

1270 Publication of the “ Establishments.” Louis sets out on his crusade, goes to Tunis, and 

at the siege of the city dies of the plague. End of the crusading era, and close of the 
most remarkable penod of the Middle Ages. The power of the king now predominates 
over that of the feudal nobles, and the prerogatives of imperial authority have become 
reunited to the crown. Roman law has been substituted for feudal justice in many 
provmces of France The “ Third Estate ” has been developed in Prance, and the con- 
test against feudal society, ending in the French Revolution, has begun. 
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The Elber or PniLippnrE Like (1270-1589 a d.) 

1270 Louis succeeded by his son, Philip (IIX) the Bold. 

1271 Death of Alfonso "and Joan of Toulouse. Phihp inhents the county. 

1272 PhiBp goes to war with the counts of Poix and Armagnac and defeats them, 

1273 Philip yields the pope the county of Venaissin and half of Avignon. 

1274 On death of Henry I of Navarre, Philip occupies his French possessions, Champagne and 

Brie, as guardian of the infant heiress Joan, and places French ofBcials in Navarre He 
buys the county of Nemours. 

.1276 War breaks out with Castile over the occupation of Navarre, Siege of Pamplona. 
^ Philip’s expedition is unfortunate, and a truce is concluded with Castile, 

1279 Philip gives some fiefs to Edward I of England. 
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1283 At tlie instigation of Cliarles of Anjou, Philip makes war on Aragon. The pope offerg 

the throne of Aragon to Charles of Valois, son of Philip 

1284 Marriage of the king’s son, Phihp, to Joan of Navarre. 

1285 The war with Aragon continues Philip captures Elne His fleet is badly defeated, and 

he dies at Perpignan. The Langue d’oil begins to replace the Langue d’oc. 


Mder Branch of the Philippine Line 

1285 Philip (TV) the Pair succeeds his father. By his marriage with Joan of Navarre, 
Champagne, Chartres, and Blois are united to France, One year’s truce made between 
France and Aragon. 

1287 Edward I of England arranges peace between France and Aragon. Charles of Valois 
abandons his pretensions to the crown of Aragon. 

1289 The pope induces Charles of Valois to resume his claim to Aragon, 

1291 Treaty of Aix, between France and Aragon. 

1293 War breaks out between France and England Philip invades Guienne 

1294 The emperor of Germany and the count of Flanders join Edward I agamst Philip. 

1295 John Baliol of Scotland 301ns France against England. 

1296 Philip resists the papal bull forbidding the clergy to pay taxes to princes. He forbids the 

exportation of money from France. Bomface VIII threatens excommunication. The 
earl of Lancaster invades Guienne. 

1297 Philip defeats the count of Flanders at Fumes. Philip and Boniface are reconciled 

1299 Boniface arranges peace between France and England. A marriage between Phihp’s 

daughter and Edward’s son is arranged. 

1300 Charles of Valois conquers the count of Flanders , his lands united to the crown. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1301 Quarrel with Boniface over the bishop of Pamiers. 

1302 The Flemings revolt against Philip, who is badly defeated at Courtrai, ^‘Battle of the 

Spurs.” The first states-general convoked. 

1303 Philip sends Guillaume de Nogaret to Italy, w’ho, with the aid of the Colonna, captures 

and imprisons Boniface. He is thus rid of his worst antagonist 

1304 Fresh revolt of the Flemish, who are defeated at Mons-en-Pev51e Philip makes peace 

They cede him some territory, and he gives them back their count, 

1305 Philip procures the election of Clement V to the papacy. 

1306 Revocations of the bulls of Boniface against Philip 

1807 Arrest of the Templars, Jacques de Molay, and other knights. 

1309 The holy see is fixed at Avignon. 

1310 Trial and condemnation of the Templars Many are burned alive. 

1312 Suppression of the order of the Templars at the council of Vienna. The Beghards and 
Beguines of Flanders are condemned. Philip acquires Lyon by purchase 

1314 Burning of Jacques de Molay. Death of Philip the Fair. His son, Ziouis (X) the Quar- 

relsome, already king of Navarre, which is now united to France, succeeds. 

1315 Execution of Enguerrand de Marigny. 

1315-1316 Great famine in France Loms fails in an expedition agamst Flanders. 

1316 Death of Louis A posthumous son, John (I), lives onlv seven days On account of the 

Salic law, the throne of France passes to Louis’ brother, Philip (V) the Tall. 

1318 The state council estabhshed 

1822 Death of Philip. His brother, Charles (IV) the Fair, succeeds. He has constant 
trouble in Flanders, and favours the rebellion of Isabella of England and Mortimer. 

1324 First historical mention of gunpowder, used by the inhabitants of Metz 

1328 Death of Charles without male issue. The direct line of the Capets comes to an end. 

Younger Branch of the Philippine Line {Souse of Valoii), {Descendants of Philip III through 
a Younger Son^ Cha/rles of Valois) 

1328 Philip (Vl^ of Valois, cousm of Charles IV, and son of Charles of Valois, succeeds to 

the throne of Prance. Navarre is given to Joan H, daughter of Louis X. Edward III 
of England puts forward a claim to the French throne through his mother, Isabella, 
daughter of Philip the Fair. Philip defeats the Flemings at Cassel. 

1329 Edward III gives homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. 

1832 Tnal and banishment of Robert of Artois. 

1334 Edward HI, influenced by Robert of Artois, claims the French throne 
1336 The count of Flanders, on Phihp’s suggestion, arrests the English merchants in Antwerp. 
Edward prohibits exports of wool 

1S37 The Flemish cities, led by Jacob van Artevelde, put themselves under the protection of 
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England. Edward sends a fleet to Flanders. The blockade of Cadsand is raised. Begin- 
ning of the Hundred Years' War. 

1838 Edward arrives at Antwerp 

1389 Edward assumes title of king of France. 

1340 Defeat of the French fleet at Sluys The English obtain mastery of the British Channel 

EdT^ard besieges Tournay unsuccessfully Phihp seizes Guienne. A truce is concluded. 

1341 Death of John III of Brittany without issue The duchy claimed by his brother, John de 

Montfort, and his niece, Joan de Penthi^vre, wife of Charles of Blois. Phihp espouses 
cause of Joan, and Edward that of John. Phihp captures De Montfort. His wife, 
Joan, continues the war Charles of Blois takes the duchy 

1343 Joan de Montfort besieged in Hennebon, and is relieved by the English. Edward besieges 

Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes 

1348 The war in Brittany interrupted by a three years' truce 

1344 Philip invites Olivier de Clisson and other Breton chiefs to Paris, and treacherously 

beheads them; upon which the war with England breaks out afresh. The French 
defeated at Bergerac in Guienne. The English invade Pengord 

1845 The French defeated at Auberoche , the count de Lisle is taken prisoner. Van Artevelde 

slain in a not m Ghent Edward returns to England. 

1846 Edward lands at La Hogue. He and the Black Prince administer a crushing defeat to the 

French at Crdcy, Edward returns to Calais, which he besieges Phihp recalls his son 
from the south, which the English overrun They take Poitiers 

1347 Charles of Blois captured by Joan de Montfort in the struggle for the duchy of Bnttany. 

His wife, Joan de Penthi5vre, contmues the war. Capture of Calais by Edward. 
Philip obtains a ten months’ truce, 

1348 The Black Death rages in France. 

1349 Philip buys Montpellier from James K of Majorca Humbert II, heir to Dauphine, 

concludes treaty with Philip, sellmg his estates to him on condition that the eldest son 
of the French king shall take the name of dauphm The fief and title given to the 
king’s grandson Charles France now reaches to the Alps 

1350 Death of Philip. His son, John (II) the Good, succeeds Charles the Bad of Navarre 

claims Champagne and Angoumois, but John holds them and seizes Charles' fiefs in 
Normandy Charles passes to the English side 

1351 The first court order, “the Star,” established True chivalry is being replaced by an 

official one 

1353 The Breton war continued. “Battle of the Thirty ” 

1855 The English renew their ravages. John appeals to the people. 

1356 Great defeat of the French at Poitiers John captured and taken to England. His son 

Charles assumes the regency A two years* truce concluded. 

1357 Marcel brings forward his reform measures, restnctmg royal prerogatives, in the states- 

general Charles of Navarre champions the cause. ' 

1358 Murder of the dauphin’s ministers. Revolts of the peasants “La Jacquerie” is 'put 

down with much bloodshed Murder of Marcel by the dauphin's party. 

1359 Edward again invades France, and besieges Rheims. 

1360 Edward advances to Pans Peace of Bretigny concluded Edward renounces claim to 

French throne, and all territory north of the Loire except Calais, Guines, and Ponthieu 
in Picardy He takes Guienne and ad 3 oining provinces John ransomed 

1361 Defeat of James de Bourbon by bngands near Brignais End of the first line of Bur- 

gundian dukes with death of Philip de Rouvre. The duchy reverts to the crown. 

1862 John returns to England. 

1361 John gives Burgundy to his fourth son Philip, who founds the second Burgundian house, 

1364 Death of John in London, The dauphm, Charles (V) the Wise, already * regent, 

succeeds Charles the Bad sends an army to Normandy to recover his confiscated nefs. 
Bertrand du Guesclin defeats it at Cocherel End of War of the Breton Successipn, by 
the battle of Auray, in which Charles of Blois is killed ' 

1365 By the treaty of Guerande, John de Montfort is recognised duke of Brittany. Charles 

of Blois’ widow receives Penthilvre and Limoges John does homage to Charles V. 
Peace with Charles of Navarre He exchanges Montpellier for his Norman fiefs. 

1366 The English parliament declares the succession of John the Good to have been illegal, 

Du Guesclin forms a great company, marches to Avignon, receives a large sum from 
the pope, and goes to Castile, expelling Pedro the Cruel from the throne 

1367 The Black Prince sides with Pedro Battle of Navarrette Du Guesclin captured and 

Pedro restored 

1368 The Gascon nobles appeal to Charles from the Black Prince, now prince of Aqtitaine 

1369 The war is renewed Du Guesclin restores Henry of Trastamara to the throne of Castile. 

The states-general declare Guienne confiscated. An English army lands at Calais The 
Black Prince attacks from the south, 

1370 Sack of Limoges bv the English The Black Pnnce is succeeded by the earl of Pembroke ^ 

Du Guesclin made constable of France, A part of the Limousin is conquered by France/ 
The count of Auxerre sells his county to the crown. 
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Poitiers and La Rochelle retaken by the French. England loses Poitou. 

1B7S The English under John of Gaunt make a futile invasion of France. 

1375 A truce concluded between Edward and Charles 

1377 Death of Edward III. Charles breaks the truce and renews the war. 

1378 Charles begins a futile attempt to seize Brittany. 

1379 Charles of Navarre cedes many places to the French The Bretons sign articles of con* 

federadon and recall John IV. Cruelties of Anjou in Languedoc 

1380 Treaty signed between England and Brittany Death of Du Giiesclin, and of Charles. 

Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg, and Calais alone remain to the English. 


Mder Branch of the House of Yalois 

1880 Charles (VT) the Well Beloved succeeds his father at the age of twelve under the 
guardianship of his three uncles — the dukes of Anjou, Burgundy, and Bern Olivier 
de Clisson made constable of France. 

1382 Revolt of Philip van Artevelde in Flanders. The French defeat the men of Ghent at 
Roosebeke. Artevelde is slain. 

1384 At death of Louis de Mi»le, count of Flanders, that county is united to Burgundy, the 

duke of which has married Louis de Male’s daughter. Truce with England. 

1385 Peace made with Blanders. 

1386 Charles declares war on England, and makes extensive preparations. 

1388 Failure of an expedition against Gelderland, Charles begins his rule 

1392 Attempt to assassinate the constable De Clisson. Charles becomes insane Burgundy 
and Berri seize government, settmg aside the king’s brother, the duke of Orleans. 
The great civil discord between Burgundy and Orleans begins. 

1395 A twenty-eight years’ truce signed with Richard II of England. Charles accepts the 

protectorate of Genoa, 

1396 Marriage of Richard II with Isabella, daughter of Charles. Great defeat of John the 

Fearless, son of the duke of Burgundy, in his crusade against Bajazet at Nicopohs. 

1399 Deposition of Richard II destroys the alliance with England. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1401-1404 The struggle between the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans continues. 

1404 Death of Philip of Burgundy, succeeded by his son John the Fearless. 

1405 John the Fearless enters Pans. 

1406 The duke of Orleans obtains the duchy of Aquitaine 

1407 Murder of the duke of Orleans at the instigation of John the Fearless. 

1408 John defeats the Liegeois at Hasbam. 

1409 Peace of Chartres between the Burgundian and Orleans factions. 

1410 The count d’Armagnac — whose daughter married the murdered duke of Orleans’ son — 

assumes head of the Orleans faction, henceforth known as the Armagnacs. Peace of 
Bic6tre between Burgundians and Armagnacs Insurrection of the Cabochians in Paris. 

1411 The Armagnacs break the Peace of Bic6tre, and begin to ravage the north of France 

The Burgundians apply to Henry IV of England for aid. John the Fearless makes 
himself master of Pans and Picardy, 

1412 The Armagnacs invest Bourges. Peace of Bourges, renewing that of Chartres. 

1413 The Armagnacs obtain the ascendency in Pans, the dauphin Louis at their head 

1414 Treaty of Arras between the Burgundians and Armagnacs Henry V of England prepares 

for war. 

1415 Henry takes Harfleur, and wins at Agincourt. 

1416 The count of Armagnac lays siege to Harfleur, but desists for want of funds, 

1417 Henry takes Caen , makes treaties with Anjou, Brittany, and Burgundy. 

1418 Massacre of the Armagnacs in Pans. 

1419 Henry captures Rouen John the Fearless is murdered His son Philip the Good succeeds 

him and joins the English party. Queen Isabella joins the Anglo-Burgundians Paris 
leans towards the English. 

1420 The Treaty of Troyes Henry V recognised as heir to the French throne. He marries 

the princess Catherine. All France north of the Loire becomes Enghsh. 

1431 Defeat of the English by the national party at Bauge. 

1422 Death of Henry V, His young son Henry declared king of France with the duke of Bed- 

ford as regent Death of Charles VI two months after Henry’s, The dauphin Charles 
vn is proclaimed king at Mehun 

1423 Lords Salisbury and Suffolk defeat the French and their Scotch allies at Cravant. 

1424 The duke of Bedford defeats the French and Scotch at Verneuil. 

1428 The duke of Bedford begins siege of Orleans. 

1429 The French badly defeated at Rouvray, '‘battle of the Herrmgs.” Joan of Arc appears 
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at Orleans and raises the siege. English defeated at Patay by Joan. She enters Troyes 
and the English withdraw. Chalons opens its gates to the French. Coronation of 
Charles at Rheims. The duke of Burgundy founds the order of the Oolden Fleece, 

1430 The duke of Burgundy acquires Brabant. Joan’s success continues until she is captured 

by the Burgundians at Compidgne and sold to the duke of Bedford. 

1431 Henry VI crowned king of France at Paris Execution of Joan of Arc at Rouen. 

1433 The French take Chartres from the English. 

1434 Revolts in Normandy against the English 

1435 Confess of all the Christian states at Arras to re-establish peace. The duke of Burgundy 

joins the French. 

1436 The Enghsh are permitted to retire from Paris, 

1437 Charles enters Paris 

1438 Charles summons council at Bourges. The “ Pragmatic Sanction ” enacted therein 

declares the pope subordinate to a general council and annuls his fiscal rights, 

1439 The states-general provides for the estabhshment of a standing army. The nobles form 

an opposition knovm as the “ Pra^erie,” headed by the dauphin Louis. 

1440 The Praguerie overthrown. Louis is sent to Dauphine to govern. 

1441 Charles crushes the freebooters in Champagne and drives the English from Pontoise 

1443 Charles and the dauphin repulse the English from Dieppe and suppress the count of 

Armagnac in the south. 

1444 Two years’ truce concluded with England Marnage of Margaret of Anjou and Henry 

VI of England arranged. The French win a victory at Sankt Jakob near B^le. Charles 
unsuccessfully besieges Metz. 

1445 Organisation of the regular army effected 

1449 The last stage of the Hundred Years* War begins. Surienne seizes Foug^res, Many 

towns in Normandy and Brittany taken by the French. 

1450 Kyriell, with an army from England, is beaten at Formigny. Rehabilitation of Joan of 

Arc. 

1451 The French attack Guienne. Bordeaux and Bayonne captured. 

1453 Battle of CastiUon. The English defeated Charles enters Bordeaux, and the Hundred 
Tears’ War is over. Guienne again a part of France. The English retain only Calais 
and two neighbouring towns in France. 

1456 The dauphin takes refuge at court of Phihp of Burgundy. 

1461 Death of Charles ; succeeded by his son Louis XL 

1463 Louis receives Roussillon and Cerdagne as guarantee for a loan to the king of Castile. 

1463 Louis ransoms back from the duke of Burgundy the towns on the Somme given him by 
the Treaty of Arras, 

1465 Formation of the ** league of the Public Weal” nominally headed by Louis’ brother, 

Charles the duke of Berri, against the king, Louis, besieged in Pans, agrees to the 
treaties of Conflans and St. Maur, favourable to the nobles. 

1466 Louis takes Normandy from his brother. 

1467 Death of Philip the Good of Burgundy; succeeded by Charles the Bold Edward IV of 

England, the kings of Castile and of Aragon, and the dukes of Burgundy and of Brit- 
tany form a new league against Louis 

1468 Interview wuth Charles the Bold at Peronne Louis signs a treaty similar to that of 

Confians. 

1469 Guienne is given to the duke of Bern. Charles the Bold compels Louis to accompany 

him on his expedition to punish the men of Li^ge, Louis aids Warwick against 
Edward IV. 

1470 Assembly at Tours declares Treaty of Peronne null- 

1471 Coalition of the dukes of Brittany and Guienne against Louis Truce of Amiens 

147i Death of the duke of Guienne breaks up the coahtion. Charles of Burgundy attacks 
Louis. Charles makes truce with Louis at Senhs. 

1473 Charles the Bold acquires a portion of Lorraine Arrest of the duke of Alen^on. Assas- 

sination of the count d’ Armagnac. 

1474 League headed by the archduke Sigismund formed against Charles the Bold He 

besieges Neuss, but is forced to retire Louis takes towns m Picardy from him. 
Revolt in Roussillon Louis sends an army to take Perpignan 

1475 Treaty of Picquigny. Truce between Louis and Charles. Charles conquers Lorraine and 

enters Nancy. 

1476 Charles defeated by the Swiss at Granson and at Morat 

1477 The duke of Lorraine and the Swiss attack Nancy Charles falls in its defence As he 

leaves no male heir the crown resumes possession of Burgundy Louis also seizes 
Pranche-Comt4 His armies recover Picardy and enter Flanders. Mary of Burgundy 
marries Maximilian, son of Frederick III. This transfers Brabant, Luxemburg, Franche- 
Comt6, Flanders, Hainault, etc , to Austria. 

1479 Louis defeated by Maximilian at Guinegate 

1480 Truce with Maximilian. The free-archer army abandoned , the cities supply money m 

place of men. The age of foreign mercenanes begms. 
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1481 Louis Inherits Anjou, Maine, and Provence on deatlx of Charles of Anjou. 

1482 Treaty of Arras with the Burgundians. Maximilian gives his daughter to the dauphin 

witlx Artois and Franche-Comtd for her dowry. 

1483 Death of Louis. He has crushed feudalism and substituted aristocracy for anarchy. His 

young son Charles VIII succeeds, with Anne de Beau3eu as regent 

1485 The duke of Orleans revolts. Orleans is captured, but Francis II of Brittany prepares for 

war with France. 

1486 Maximilian invades Artois, breaking the Treaty of Arras. 

1488 Louis de la Tremouille defeats the Bretons at St Aubm du Cormier Treaty of Sable 
Death of Francis II. Anne outwits plan of Maximilian to marry Francis’ daughter 
Anne of Brittany, and secures her for Charles, who abandons the proposed alliance 
with Maximilian’s daughter 

1491 Marnage of Charles and Anne of Bnttany unites Brittany and the crown bf France 
Anne de Beaujeu retires from the regency. 

1493 Henry Vn of England invades France and lays siege to Boulogne. ^ Maximihan attacks 

Artois, Peace of Staples with England. 

1498 Treaty of Narbonne with Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles restores Boussillon and Cer- 
dagne to Spain Treaty of Senlis with Maximilian, who recovers Artois, Franche- 
Comte, and Charolais for his son. 

1494 Charles invades Italy The duke of Orleans defeats the Neapolitan fleet at Bapallo. 

Charles enters Pisa, Florence, and Rome in triumph. 

1495 Charles enters Naples The Italian princes unite with the pope, the emperor, and Fer- 

dinand and Isabella against him Charles defeats the allies at Fornovo. Treaty of 
Novara. Charles cuts nis way through to France 

1496 The French garrison at Naples capitulates and returns to France 

1498 Death of Charles VIII with no living heir. The crowm passes to the duke of Orleans, 


The Younger Branch of the Home of Yatois [{ValoiB-Orleam) descended fiom Charles V 
through LouiSt Buke of Orleans, his Second 

1498 Louis SH- His assumption of the crown reunites Orleans and Valois to the kingdom 

In order to preserve the union with Brittany, Louis obtams the pope’s permission to 
divorce his virtuous but unloved wife Joan of France, that he may marry Anne of 
Brittany Louis in return mvests Caesar Borgia with the Valentinois and Diois 

1499 Marriage of Louis and Anne assures the union of Bnttany. Louis claims Milan through. 

his grandmother Valentina Visconti Alliance with Venice. Louis enters the Milanese 
with an army and takes possession of the city Lodovico Sforza flees to the Tyrol. 

1690 The Milanese recall Lodovico. He is betrayed into Louis’ hands at Novara, and the latter 
takes him to France Treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic to take the kingdom of Sicily. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
1601 Frederick II of Naples surrenders to Louis’ army. 

1603 France and Spam begin to quarrel over the partition of Sicily. Hostilities in Naples. 

1603 French defeat at Seminara The duke of Nemours killed at Cerignola Gonsalvo de 
Cordova wms a decisive victory over the French on the Garigliano and the whole 
kingdom of Sicily becomes subject to Spain. 

1504 Louis signs the three treaties of Blois . the first, an alliance with Maximilian to attack 
Venice ; the second, to arrange for the investiture of the Milanese , the third, to ar- 
range the marnage of Charles of Austria with Louis* daughter Claude, giving Bnt- 
tany, Burgundy, Blois, and the French claims in Italy as dowry 

1605 Louis gives his claim to the kingdom of Sicily to Germaine de Foix on her marnage to 

Ferdinand the Catholic, which breaks the third treaty of Blois. 

1606 Louis convokes the states-general at Tours to declare that Brittany and Burgundy cannot 

be alienated from the crown. 

1507 Louis takes Genoa. He returns to France, giving the city back its laws and liberties. 

Interview witb Ferdinand at Savona. 

1508 Formation of the League of.Cambray against Venice. 

1509 Louis defeats the Venetians at Agnadello, and soon has possession of northern Italy. ‘ 

1510 Pope Julius II makes peace with Venice, and allies himself with the Swiss. 

1511 The French army surprises the pontifical forces before Bologna. Defeat of Julius at 
’ Casalecchio. Louis convokes a council at Pisa to depose the pope. Julius interdicts 

Pisa and summons a new council at St. John the Lateran. Formation of the Holy 
League, the pope. Spam, England, the empire, Venice, and the Swiss, one of its objects 
bemg to drive the French from Italy. 

1513 Gaston de Foix takes Bologna, Brescia, and wins a brilliant victory at Ravenna> but loses 
his life. The French lose Italy, Ferdinand the Catholic myades and conquers Navarre, 
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Henry VHI declares war on France and sends an army to help Ferdinand invade Gas- 
cony The Enghsh return home. 

1513 Louis continues stiuggle in Italy, Henry YITI lands an army at Calais. Defeat of I<a 
Tr4mouiUe at Novara by the Swiss and Massimiliano Sforza Genoa frees itself from 
French suzerainty The English and the emperor-elect Maximilian besiege Therouanne 
and defeat a relief army of the French at Guinegate (“ battle of the Spurs”). The Swiss 
invade France Treaty of Dijon between French and Swiss reconciles France with the 
holy see. Indecisive naval battle of the French and English off Brest 
1614 Death of Anne of Brittany. Marriage of the prmcess Claude and Francis d’Angouleme. 
They are invested with the duchy of Brittany Truce of Orleans with the emperor 
and Ferdinand the Catholic. Treaty of peace with Henry VIII signed at London. 
Louis marries Mary Tudor, sister of Henry. 

1515 Death of Louis XII , succeeded by his son-in-iaw, Francis I, of the Orleans-AngoulSme 

family. Francis makes alliance with the archduke Charles (prince of Castile). Francis 
invades Italy with a large aimy, and defeats the forces of the pope, the emperor, and 
Ferdinand at Marignano Genoa places itself in France’s hands. 

1516 Concordat with Leo X, bartering away the liberties of the French clergy. Francis re^ 

turns to France, brmging back the ideas of the Renaissance. Treaty of Nyon with 
Charles, by which French Navarre is restored to the D’Albrets. Perpetual peace signed 
with the Swiss. 

1518 Henry VIII sells Tournaisis to France. Foundation of Le Havre. 

1519 Death of the emperor Maximilian Struggle for the impenal crown between Francis, 

Charles, and Henry VIII. Election of Charles V 

1520 Meeting of Francis and Henry VIII on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but Francis fails to 

make the desired alliance, which Henry concludes with Charles V. 

1521 Charles claims Burgundy A French army invades Navarre. Capture of Pamplona 

Leo treats with Francis and then deserts him for Charles The duke de Bouillon at- 
tacks Luxemburg The imperials seize the duchy of Bouillon and invade Champagne. 
Bayard drives them from Mezi^res. The French lose Tournay. French defeat at 
LogrofLo The Spaniards recover Navarre Lautrec abandons Milan, Parma, and 
Piacenza in Lombardy. 

1522 Defeat of Lautrec by Prospero Colonna at La Bicocca Colonna takes Genoa. Francis 

goes to the war, leaving the kingdom under the regency of his mother, Louise of 
Savoy. The Spaniards forced to raise the siege of Fuenterrabia in Navarre. The earl 
of Surrey ravages the coasts of Brittany and Normandy 

1523 The pope, the emperor, Henry VIII, and many of the Italian governments form a league 

against France Secret alhance of the Porte and France. Bourbon joins the Spanish 
army in Italy 

1524 The French driven out of the Milanese. The imperials fail in an attack on Picardy. The 

constable De Bourbon invades Provence Siege of Marseilles. Francis goes to Italy 
wuth a laige army, reoccupies Milan, besieges Pavia, to which Francis lays siege 
The pope concludes a secret treaty with France and Florence. 

1525 Battle of Pavia Francis made prisoner and taken to Madrid, The Spaniards masters y>f 

Milan. Henry VIII breaks the alliance wuth Charles and makes treaty wuth Louise of 
Saxony First persecution of Protestants m France 

1526 Treaty of Madrid to effect release of Francis, who agrees to give up Burgundy, his Italian 

claims, Artois, and Flanders On his return to France he refuses to give up Burgundy 
Formation of a holy league by Francis with the pope, England, Venice, Florence, and 
the Swiss, to deliver Italy from the Spaniards 

1627 Capture and sack of Rome by the imperials under the constable De Bourbon, who is 
killed. Lautrec takes Genoa and nearly all the duchy of Milan and marches on Rome 
By Bourbon’s death, Bourboniiais, La Marche, and Auvergne are united to the crown. 
Unsuccessful siege of Naples by Lautrec 

1529 French under Samt-Pol defeated at Landriano The French driven from Italy, The pope 
deserts France and signs alliance with Charles V. The Treaty of Cambray (the “ Ladies’ 
Peace”) arranged by Louise of Savoy and the emperor’s aunt, Margaret of Austria 

1532 Francis makes alliance with Henry VIII, w^ho has quarrelled "with the pope, and also with 

the Protestant league of Smalkald. 

1533 Meeting of Francis and the pope at MarseiRes. The friendship of Francis* and Henry 

VIII IS broken up Francis demands the hand of Catherine de’ Medici for his son 
Henry. 

1534 Francis makes a definite alliance with the Porte. 

1535 Francis decides to occupy Savoy on behalf of a claim descending from his mother. 

1536 Charles V seizes Milan, and Francis declares war on him. The emperor invades Provence, 

loses half his army, and returns to Italy. Sudden death of the dauphin ; suspicions of 
poison. Treaty with Turkey. 

1537 War continues in Artois, Truce between France and the Netherlands. - 

1538 Ten years’ Truce of Nice with the emperor Francis holds Hesdm, Savoy, and Piedmont. 

1539 Friendly interview at Aigues-Mortes between Charles and Francis. 
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1541 Francis declares war on Charles and forms league with Denmark, Sweden, and the 

Protestant states of Germany 

1542 Siege of Perpignan by the dauphin Henry. 

154B Henry YIII, reconciled to Charles V, concludes an alliance against Prance. Campaign of 
Charles V against the duke of Cleves A Franco-Turkish fleet besieges Nice, which 
surrenders The Spaniards enter Provence and Dauphine and take Lyons. 

1544 The duke d’Enghien wins the battle of Ceresole Henry VIII lands at Calais, takes 

Boulogne, and besieges Montreuil. Charles V takes St. Dizier. Peace of Crespy between 
cWrles and Francis, giving back their recent conquests. Henry VIII will not agree to 
the peace and returns to England. 

1545 French fleet threatens England, but is repulsed Severe persecution of the Vaudois. 

1546 Peace with Heniy?' VIII, who promises to give back Boulogne in eight years 

1547 Death of Francis, succeeded by his son Henry IL 

1548 A revolution agamst the gabelU in Gmenne put down by Anne de Montmorency. Bordeaux 

is cruelly chastised. Alliance with Scotland. Mary Stuart affianced to the dauphin. 
Marriage of Jeanne d’Albret and Anthony de Bourbon 
1542 Henry II enters Boulogne, while an English fleet is defeated off Guernsey. 

1550 Treaty of peace between France, England, and Scotland France recovers Boulogne 

1551 Edict of Ch^teaubriant against heretics 

1552 Henry invades Lorrame He conquers the Three Bishoprics and adds them to the crown. 

The emperor besieges the French in Metz. 

1558 The French and the Turks take a portion of Corsica from the Genoese. 

1554 Andrea Dona recovers the Corsican conquest. Henry II ravages Brabant and Haxnault. 

1555 Brissac takes Casale. 

1556 Truce of Vaucelles between Henry and Charles V. Abdication of Charles. Henry and 

Pope Paul IV unite. The pope absolves Henry from the truce. 

1557 Emmanuel Philibert, with the help of the English, badly defeats the French at St. 

Quentin. Brave defence of St Quentin by Admiral Coligny. Guise and the pope 
defeated at Civitella m the Abruzzi by the duke of Alva The pope compelled to make 
peace with the Spaniards 

1558 Investment of Calais by the duke of Guise The town surrenders and the English lose 

their last inch of French terntory. Marriage of Mary, queen of Scots, and the dauphin 
Francis Guise takes Dunkirk, Nieuport, and other coast towns, but is defeated at 
Gravelines by Count Egmont. 

1559 Peace of Cateau-Cambi6sis, between France, Spam, and England, France retains the 

Three Bishoprics and Calais, recovers Ham and St Quentin. France and Spam secretly 
agree to suppress heresy Henry holds a tournament m honour of the peace, at which 
he IS accidentally slain His young son Francis II succeeds Francis is governed by 
his mother Catherme de’ Medici, the duke of Guise, and the cardinal De Lorraine 
1500 Failure of a Huguenot plan to abduct the king The states-general assembles at Orleans 
to consider the Huguenot question Arrest of the prince of Conde and the king of 
Navarre at Orleans for complicity in the Huguenot plot Death of Francis His young 
brother Charles IX, ten years old, succeeds The Guises are defeated m their plans to 
crush the Huguenots in the south 

1561 Mary Stuart compelled to leave France This marks the fall of the Guises Conference 

of Poissy, Montmorency goes over to the Guises and the triumvirate of Guise, Mont- 
morency, and Marshal Samt-Andrd is formed. L’Hdpital convokes the states-general at 
Pontoise. 

1562 Edict of January favourable to the Huguenots, Massacre of the Huguenots at Vassy 

marks the opening of the civil or rehgious wars. Coligny and Cond4 collect an army. 
Anthony of Navarre captures Eouen and dies of a wound, English auxiliaries arrive 
to aid the Huguenots They take possession of Le Havre Defeat of the Huguenots 
at Dreux. J eanne d’Albret encourages Protestantism in Navarre. The French abandon 
Turin and other Piedmontese towns to the duke of Savoy 
1568 Catherine de’ Medici makes the Peace of Amhoise with Conde, giving the Calvinists free- 
dom of worship m the towns they hold. End of the first religious war. Le Havre 
retaken from the English 

1664 Peace concluded at Troyes between Catherine and Elizabeth of England. Catherine and 
Charles IX. visit the provinces in the interest of the struggle against Calvinism. 

1565 Conference at Bayonne between Catherme and the duke of Alva, supposedly concerning 

the extermination of the Protestants 

1566 L’Hdpital issues the ordinance of Moulins for the reformation of 3 ustice. 

1567 Rumours that Catherine is raising an army to destroy the Protestants leads to the second 

civil war. Cond4 blockades Pans. Battle of St Denis, in which the Cathohcs are 
victorious. The Spaniards expel the French colonists in Florida as heretics. 

1568 Peace of Longjumeau closes the second war Peace of Amboise renewed The third 

religious war. Catherine de’ Medici issues an edict prohibiting the exercise of the 
Huguenot rehgion 

1569 The Huguenots defeated at Jarnac by Henry of Anjou, Assassination of the captive prince 
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of Cond^ The young Henry of Navarre, son of Jeanne d’Albret, named generaKssimo 
of the Calvinist army. Cohgny defeated at Moncontour. 

1570 Peace of St. Germain closes the third "war. It is the most favourable peace the Hugue- 

nots have yet won. Charles marries Ehsabeth, daughter of Maximihan. 

1571 The court makes treacherous advances to the Huguenots. The Huguenots hold the 

synod of La Eochelle Growth of the pohhgue party — the moderate Catholics.^ 

1573 Catherine plans a massacre Death of Jeanne d’Albret at the court. Henry of Navarre 
marries Marguerite of Valois, Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Great slaughter of the 
Huguenots in Pans and the provinces. Henry of Navarre and the prince of Cond4 save 
their hves by a sudden conversion to Catholicism The fourth religious war follows. 

1573 The cities in the south revolt The duke of Anjou proclaimed king of Poland. Treaty of 

La Rochelle with the Huguenots, allowing them greater privileges than they have yet 
attained 

1574 The duke of Alen 5 on and the pohtiques join the Huguenots Death of Charles His 

brother Henry III resigns the Polish crown to take that of Prance. The fifth rehgious 
war breaks out 

1575 Marnage of Henry and Louise de Vaud4mont, The king attaches himself to the Guise 

party. Compact of Milhaud between the politiques and the Huguenots Victory of 
Guise at Dormans over a German army sent by Cond4. 

1576 The Peace of Monsieur, concluded by the duke d*Alen§on at Beaulieu, ends the fifth war. 

It is favourable both for the pohtiques and the Huguenots. The high Catholic party 
forms the league headed by the duke of Guise. Henry of Navarre renounces Cathoh- 
cism and again heads the Huguenots. The sixth religious war breaks out. 

1577 The Peace of Bergerac ends the sixth war. 

1578 The duke of Anjou (formerly d’Alen§on), having rejoined the court party, deserts it and 

makes friends with the Calvinists in the Netherlands 

1579 Henry founds the order of the Holy Ghost. The “ Gallants’ War,” or seventh religious 

war, breaks out between Henry of Navarre and Henry III Reformation of the civil 
code by the ordinance of Blois. 

1580 Treaty of Pleix closes the seventh war. It is brought about by the mediation of the duke 

of Anjou, to whom the United Provinces have offered their sovereignty. 

1583 Elizabeth of England refuses marriage offer of the duke of Anjou 

1583 The duke of Anjou fails to capture Antwerp, and retires in disgrace to Prance 

1584 Death of the duke of Anjou makes Henry of Navarre heir presumptive Treaty of Join- 

ville between the duke of Guise and Phihp of Spam to exclude heretics from the throne 
of Prance. 

1585 Henry III concludes Treaty of Nemours with the duke of Guise, becommg nommal head 

of the league The “ war of the Three Henrys ” (the king, Guise, and Navarre), or 
the eighth religious war, breaks out The leaguers are defeated at Gien and in 
Touraine Pans is threatened. The pope attempts to repudiate Henry of Navarre’s 
claim to the Prench throne The English assist Condd, and relieve La Rochelle. 

1587 Henry of Navarre wms at Contras ; the duke of Guise, at Vimory and Auneau 

1588 The duke of Guise marches to Pans. Day of the Barricades. The king is obliged to flee 

and appoint Guise lieutenant-general The king has both the duke of Guise and his 
brother, the cardinal, assassinated. 

1589 Henry IH joins his army with that of the Huguenots to oppose the league, now headed by 

the duke of Mayenne Henry of Navarre takes many towns, and the two kmgs appear 
in sight of Paris. On the eve of the attack Henry IH is assassmated. 


II 

The Toxjhger or Robertine Line (House of Bourbon) (1589-1793 a.d.) 

[Descended from Bolert de Clermont, Sixth Son of St Lome, and Brother of Phidip 127] 

Henry (IV) the Great, king of Navarre, becomes king of France, joining his dominions of 
Navarre (which include Poix, Perigord, Bearn, a portion of Gascony, and the Limousin) 
to the crown. His accession is opposed by the pohtiques and the league, and he has 
only the Huguenots at his back. The Guises proclaim Cardinal de Bourbon as 
Charles X. The duke of Lorraine and the king of Spam are other claimants Victory 
of Henry over the league at Arques He is acknowledged m parts of Normandy, 
Dauphine, Brittany, Provence, and Lan^edoc. 

1590 Dissension breaks out in the league Henry wins at Ivry, and lays siege to Pans 

Philip II sends the duke of Parma to assist the Parisians Parma besieges Meaux and 
relieves Pans Philip II claims throne for his daughter Elisabeth. 

1591 Henry obtains assistance from England and Germanv. He takes Chartres, and lays siege 

to Rouen. Violent measures of the ** Sixteen of Pans,” 
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1593 Pama relieves Eouen. Mayenne loses the leadership of the league. Parma dies at Arras, 

1593 The league treats with Spam m the interests of Philip IPs daughter It is proposed to 

break the Sahc law. To save the situation, Henry becomes a Catholic The Huguenots 
do not oppose the step. 

1594 Coronation of Henry at Chartres He enters Paris The leaders of the league give their 

allegiance. Henry drives the Spaniards from Normandy and makes peace with the 
duke of Lorraine 

1595 Attempt of Ch^tel to assassinate Henry leads to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Prance. 

Henry declares war on Philip II Brave resistance of Henry at Fontaine-Pran§aise 
The Spaniards ravage the Somme, and Cambray submits to them Henry, reconciled 
with the pope, receives absolution. 

1596 The duke of Mayenne submits to the king, and receives the government of Burgundy. 

This puts an end to the league The Spaniards take Calais. 

1697 The Spaniards take Amiens Henry recovers it later. The baron de Rosny (after- 

wards diike of Sully) is made head of the finances He makes many urgent reforms. 

1698 Henry issues the Edict of Nantes, granting freedom of worship and political privileges to 

the Huguenots. Treaty of Peace wnth Spam signed at Vervms 

1599 Death of Gabrielle d’Estrees, the king’s mistress. Divorce of Henry and Marguerite 

1600 Henry marries Mane de’ Medici. War breaks out with Savov over the marquisate of 

Saluzzo. Henry takes Montmdlian and the duke’s possessions on the Rhone. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1601 Treaty of peace with Savoy. Henry exchanges Saluzzo for Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, 

and the Pays de Gex 

1602 Plot of the duke of Biron with Spam and Savoy. Biron is tried and beheaded. 

1608 The Jesuits recalled 

1604 Treaty between Henry and James I of England to uphold the United Provinces. Henry 
sends Champlain to Canada to found Port Royal (Annapolis). Advantageous commercial 
treaty with Turkey. 

1606 Submission of the duke de Bouillon completes the reduction of the recalcitrant nobles 

1608 Foundation of Quebec. 

1609 Henry assists in the twelve years’ truce between Spam and the United Provinces 

1610 Henry is assassinated by RavaiUac His nme-y ear-old son Louis (Xin)the Just succeeds 

under the regency of Marie de’ Medici Henry IV’s policy is abandoned 

1614 Revolt of Cond6 and other nobles against the regency. Mane de’ Medici makes the 

Peace of Ste Menehould with them Concini declares the king’s majority Louis 
convokes the states-general (the last before the revolution) at Pans. It accomplishes 
nothing, but proves that the third estate has reached a high degree of political 
education 

1615 Marriage of Louis and Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III of Spam. She renohinces 

all rights to the Spanish throne. Second revolt of the nobles against the government* 
Conde places himself at the head of the discontented Huguenots. Louis inherits the 
county of Auvergne 

1616 Peace made with the malcontents at Loudun. The future duke of Richeheu becomes a 

member of the council He causes the arrest of Conde, and troops are sent to put down 
the rebels m Picardy, Champagne, and Bern. 

1617 Quarrel between Concini and Luynes, the king’s favounte. The king has Concini mur- 

dered. His wife, Leonora GaJigai, is beheaded Marie de* Medici exiled to Blois 
Richelieu is dismissed Luynes directs the government. Edict by which the Bearnais 
are bereft of their rights as Protestants. The king takes an army to B4arn to enforce 
the edict. 

1618 The great power assumed by Luynes drives the nobles over to the side of Mane de* 

Medici. The Thirty Years’ War breaks out in Bohemia 

1619 Assisted by the nobles, Mane de* Medici escapes from Blois. Richelieu reconciles her 

with Louis. She receives the government of Anjou. Cond6 released from prison. 

1620 Prance decides to protect the emperor in the Thirty Years’ Wan Mane de’ Medici aims 

to regam her power. The king marches upon Angers and defeats Marie’s adherents at 
the Ponts-de-CI. Treaty of Angers reconciles the king and his mother. 

1621 The Huguenots assemble at La Rochelle, publish a declaration of mdependence, and raise 

an army of which the duke de Rohan takes the head. Luynes proceeds against it. He 
is forced to abandon the siege of Montauban, and dies shortly after. 

1622 Louis continues the Huguenot war Montpellier is besieged Peace made with the 

Huguenots. The Edict of Nantes is renewed. Richelieu made carcdnal. 

1624 Richelieu dominates the ministry and begins to map out his policy, which is chiefly 
directed to reristing the Austro- Spanish house He mterferes in the ValteUine war and, 
sending an ajrmy to drive the Spaniards and papal troops from the valley, restores it to 
the Gilsons. Richelieu makes treaties with the United Provinces, Savoy, and Venice. 
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1625 Revolt of the duke de Souhise aud the Rochellois. Richelieu "viiiis naval victories, 

1626 Temporary peace with the Huguenots Treaty of Honzon with Spain. Conspiracy to 

depose Louis XIII and place his brother Gaston, duke of Oileans, on the throne Gas- 
ton submits to Richeheu. 

16^7 Richelieu lays siege to La Rochelle. 

1628 Surrender of La Rochelle after fifteen months' siege Peace made w’lth England, which 

has espoused the Huguenot cause 

1629 Peace of Alais marks the end of the rehgious wars. Richelieu intervenes in the quarrel 

over the Mantuan succession. Louis XIII and his army force the pass of Susa, and the 
Spaniards raise the siege of Casale. Protestant movement m Languedoc put down. 

1630 Richelieu leads an army into Savoy, where the Spaniards have reappeared. Richelieu 

frustrates the plot of Mane de’ Medici and others to overthrow him. The “ Day of 
Dupes ” Mane flees to Brussels, Gaston to Lorraine, and the duke of Guise to Italy. 

1631 Treaty of Barenwald, alliance with Gustavus Adolphus. Treaty of Cherasco ends the 

war m Italy. Treaty with the duke of Savoy, securing Pinerolo to France. Richeheu 
made duke and receives the government of Brittany, 

1683 The exiled nobles attempt to raise the provinces against Richelieu. The royal army wins 
at Castelnaudary. Gaston flees. England returns to France, by treaty, Acadia and 
Cape Breton, which she seized in 1629 On death of Gustavus Adolphus, France takes 
the first place in struggle against the Austrian house 

1633 Xew treaty of alliance between Prance and Sweden. Treaty with the United Provinees. 

Louis and Richelieu seize Lorraine. Nancy and Bar-le-duc occupied. 

1634 Gaston makes treaty with the king of Spain Gaston submits to France. 

1635 The Spaniards seize the archbishop of Treves. Richeheu declares war on Spain. Founda- 

tion of the French Academy. 

1630 Richelieu narrowly escapes assassination by the machinations of Gaston. This war is 
without result in Italv and on the sea. 

1637 The invaders are swept out of France. 

1638 The Austro- Spanish power seems to be checked A French fleet destroys mat of Spain 

and ravages the coasts of Naples and Spam. Great success of Bernhard" of Saxe- Weimar 
on the Rhine Imperials beaten at Rhemfelden and Breisach taken The birth of the 
dauphin destroys the hope of Gaston and his friends. The French forced to raise the 
siege of Fontarabia in Spain Death of Father Joseph, Richelieu’s counsellor and agent. 
His place is taken by Mazarin. 

1639 Death of Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar The French occupy his conquests, and take over his 

army. Richeheu assists the English covenanters with money, Spanish disasters in 
Flanders and on the sea. The French army enters Roussillon 

1640 Revolt in Normandy put down. Siege of Arras and conquest of Artois by Louis XIH, 

Capture of Turin Brez4 wins naval victory at Cadiz. 

1641 Richeheu assists John of Braganza, the new king of Portugal, and the Catalonian rebels. 

The Spaniards driven from Catalonia by Harcourt. Conquest of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
by Louis. They are added to France Guebnant and Bandr defeat the imperials and 
Piccolomini at Wolfenbiittel Conspiracy of Cmq-Mars. 

1642 Victory of Guebnant over Lamboy at Kempen. The French fleet takes Collioure. Defeat 

of the French at Honnecourt Arrest and execution of Cmq-Mars and De Thou. The 
duke de Bouillon forced to cede BouiUon and Sedan to France. Perpignan falls before 
the French Louis XIII recogmsed as count of Barcelona and Roussillon Gudbriant 
goes to Germany and forces the surrender of Leipsic. Death of Richelieu. He has suc- 
ceeded m destroying the balance of Austria’s power Mazarin succeeds as prime minister. 

1643 Death of Louis XIII, succeeded by his five-year-old son, Louis (XIV) the Great. Anne 

of Austria obtains the regency, Mazarin retained as prime minister. The duke d'Eng- 
hien (the great Gonde) wuns great victory over the Spaniards at Rocroi. The friends of 
the queen return from exile and form the cabal of the Importcmts They plot to kill 
Mazann The queen decides to break with them, and they are again banished. Enghien 
seizes Thionville. The Weimanan army loses its general, Gudbriant. It is defeated by 
the imperials at Tuttlingen, but is reorganised by Marshal Turenne. French naval 
victory at Cartagena Negotiations for peace begin at Mtinster. 

1644 Turenne wins victory over the imperials at Freiburg. Gaston wins at Gravelines. Condd 

and Turenne take Philippsburg, Worms, and Mainz, and drive the imperials from the 
middle Rhine 

1645 Turenne defeated by Mercy at Marienthal, hut Conde defeats and kills Mercy at N6rd- 

hngen Turenne takes Treves The Spaniards regain Mardyck from the French. 

1646 Condi goes to Flanders, and takes Dunkirk and other places. 

1647 Turenne and the Swedish general Wrangel win the battle of Lawmgen. 

1648 Victory of Turenne and Wrangel at Zusmarshausen. They inarch upon Vienna. Schom* 

berg captures Tortosa. Condd administers a crushing defeat to the Spaniards at Lens, 
Treaty of Westphalia between the empire and France ends the Thirty Years* War. 
France keeps her conquests in Lorraine and Artois The quarrel between France and 
Spain remains unsettled. The burdens and extravagances of Mazarin’s rule, together 
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with the pretensions of the parliaments for more power, lead to the outbreak of the 
Fronde. Day of the Barricades. Cardinal de Retz heads the popular party Peace of 
St. Germain, giving advantages to the magistracy, ends the first insurrection of the 
(Old) Fronde. 

1649 The Spaniards return to Flanders and seize Ypres Mazarin determmes to deal harshly 

with the frondeurs and the court leaves Pans. Parliament obtams the assistance of 
many of the nobles discontented with Mazarines rule. Conde refuses to join them and 
lays siege to Paris, which leads to the Peace of Ruel, diminishing a few taxes The 
rebellious nobles refuse to accept the peace and the New Fronde begins. The New 
Fronde opens negotiations with Spam. A Spanish army enters northern France 

1650 The queen, sustained by the Old Fronde, arrests Conde, Conti, and Longueville. Turenne 

joins the New Fronde and with Spanish troops threatens Pans The royal army takes 
Rethel from Turenne. Mazarin releases Condd and his friends. 

1661 The two Frondes unite through infiuence of De Retz and force the queen to exile Mazarin. 
The Old Fronde, jealous of Condd, goes over to the side of the queen. Condd rouses a 
revolt in Guienne. Turenne goes over to the court and proceeds against Condd. Ma- 
zarin returns to France. 

1669 Condd defeats the royal troops at Bldneau and at the faubourg St. Antoine, and enters 
Pans. Mazarm retires to Flanders. The Spamards recover Qravelmes, Dunkirk, and 
Casale. 

1663 Weary of the struggle, parliament and the citizens of Pans invite the queen to return to 
Pans. De Retz is imprisoned. Conde joins the Spanish army. Mazarin comes back all- 
pdwerful. End of the Fronde 

1654 Condd and the Spaniards lay siege to Arras, but Turenne drives them off. Turenne takes 

Quesnoy and Stenay. Jansenist doctrines spread, 

1655 Mazann makes a treaty of peace and commerce with Cromwell. French make a fruitless 

siege of Pavia. Mazarm founds the Academy of Sculpture and Pamtmg. 

1656 Turenne continues his campaign against Conde 

1657 Mazarm makes alliance with Cromwell, and England declares war on Spain. The 

Spaniards begin to give way before Turenne’s army, strengthened by the Puritans. 

1058 Turenne wins the decisive battle of the Dunes over the Spaniards. Dunkirk surrenders 
and is given over to the Enghsh Gravelines, Oudenarde, and Fumes fall before the 
French Lionne, Mazarm’s agent, forms the League of the Rhine, to uphold the Peace 
of Westphalia. 

1669 Spam yields and the Treaty of the Pyrenees is signed. French conquests of Artois, Rous- 

sillon, and Cerdagne confirmed France restores conquests 'm Catalonia to Spam, but 
retains Gravelines and other towns m Flanders The duchy of Bar ceded tb France by 
Lorraine. Marriage compact between Louis XIV and the infanta Maria Theresa. 
Cond5 IS pardoned 

1660 Marriage of Louis and Maria Theresa. She renounces her rights to the Spanish throne, 

but her marriage dowry is not paid. Death of Gaston, duke of Orleans, at Blois. 

1661 Death of Mazarin. The personal rule of Louis begins Disgrace and imprisonment of 

Fouquet; Colbert takes his place as superintendent of the finances. Marriage of Philip, 
duke of Orleans, brother of Louis, to Henrietta of England 
1663 Louis buys Dunkirk and Mardyck from Charles II The French ambassador insulted at 
Rome. Treaty with the Dutch agamst England 

1663 Louis occupies Marsal, Avignon, and Venaissin. Colbert mtroduces many reforms in the 

finances, manufactures, commerce, etc 

1664 The pope yields, and the quarrel with Rome is settled Avignon and Venaissin restored. 

Louis aids the emperor and the Venetians against the Turks. The French take an 
important part in the battle of St. Gotthard. Louis prepares to take part in the war 
between England and Holland Colbert obtams many islands m the West Indies 
1666 Successful campaign against the Barbary pirates On death of Philip IV of Spam, Louis 
asserts Maria Theresa’s claim to the Netherlands by the right of devolution. Alliance 
with the Dutch. Gor^e taken from the Dutch. 

1666 War declared agamst England, but the French make httle effort to take part m it. Foun- 

dation of the Academy of Sciences 

1667 Louis makes the Peace of Breda with England France restores some of the West India 

Islands and England gives back Acadia. Louis enters Elanders and the war of the 
Queen’s Rights begins Rapid French conquests. The whole of Flanders reduced. 

1668 Louis makes a rapid conquest of Franche-Comte Holland, alarmed at JLouis’ progress, 

makes a triple alhance with England and Sweden, and forces Louis to mediation He 
signs the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle and ends the war of the Queen’s Rights, giving up 
Franche-Comte and keeping his conquests in Flanders 

1670 Louis attempts^ to break the triple alliance. He buys Charles II, and the secret Treaty of 

Dover is signed. Secret Treaty of alliance with the emperor Louis secures several of 
the imperial powers as allies, renewing the League of the Rhine. 

1671 Death of Lionne, succeeded by Pomponne. 

11^2 Louis detaches Sweden from the alliance, Charles II and Louis renew the Treaty of 
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Dover, and Louis declares war on the United Provinces. English ships augment the 
French fleet. Overyssel, Gelderland, and Utrecht submit. William of Orange opens 
the sluices and saves Holland. 

1673 William of Orange succeeds in forming the flrst coalition against Prance, composed of the 

United Provinces, Spain, the emperor, the duke of Lorraine, and several of the imperial 
prmces, who desert Louis WiUiam recovers Naarden, and with the imperial army- 
takes Bonn Louis takes Maestncht. Indecisive naval combats 

1674 The war hdvmg become European, Louis abandons Holland and attacks the Spaniards m 

Franche-Comt^. The province is reduced m six weeks. The Great Elector joins the 
allies The English parliament forces Charles II to make peace with Holland. Turenne 
defends Alsace, defeats the imperials at Sinsheim, and ravages the entire Palatmate. 
Conde defeats the Spaniards and Dutch at Seneffe. Turenne defeats the imperials at 
Muihausen and Colmar The Spaniards seize Bellegarde in Roussillon. 

1675 Victory of Turenne at Tdrkheim The imperials driven across the Rhine. Turenne 

enters the Palatinate. Battle of Salzbach and death of Turenne. The French flee 
across the Rhine, pursued by the imperials. Cond6 enters Lorraine and drives the 
imperials hack across the Rhine Messina revolts from Spain. Louis sends a fleet. 
Negotiations for peace begin at Nimeguen 

1676 The French take Conde and Boucham. The Germans regain Philippshurg. Great naval 

victories of Duquesne in Sicily over the Dutch and Spanish fleets. 

1677 Crdqux, Turenne’s successor, conducts a bnlhant campaign m Germany. He wins the 

battle of Kochersberg, and takes Freiburg. Luxemburg, Cond6*s successor, together 
with Louis, captures Valenciennes and Cambray , with the duke of Orleans he wins the 
battle of Cassel and takes St. Omer. 

1678 Charles II forced by parliament to make treaty with the Dutch and declare war on France. 

Surrender of Ghent, besieged by Louvois and Louis Louis withdraws forces from 
Sicily. Peace negotiations concluded at Nimeguen. William tries to break them by 
giving battle to Luxemburg at St Denis near Mons, but is defeated. Treaty of 
Nime^en between Holland and France. Treaty with Spain The conquest of 
Franche-Comte confirmed. Valenciennes and other frontier towns m the Netherlands 
given to France. 

1679 Treaty with the emperor. Philippshurg given up, hut Freiburg retained The Treaty 

of Westphalia confirmed. 

1680 Louis XIV at the height of his power. The title ‘‘the Great” bestowed upon him. 

“ Chambers of Reunion” regulate the frontier. They declare many fiefs in Alsace and 
Lorraine united to France. Restrictions of the religious liberty of the Huguenots, 
Foundation of Pondicherry. 

1681 Strasburg united to Prance by force. Luxemburg blockaded. Louis purchases Casale. 
1683 Algiers besieged by Duquesne. England, Spam, and Holland force Louis to raise the 

siege of Luxemburg, The council called by Louis, to settle the difierences with the 
pope, emphasises the liberties of the Qallican church. La Salle takes Louisiana. 

1683 Surrender of Algiers Death of Maria Theresa Death of Colbert 

1684 The diet of Ratisbon makes a twenty years’ truce w^ith Louis, allowing him to keep 

Luxemburg, Strasburg, and other towms united befoie 1682 , but his ambition is not 
satisfied Duquesne bombards Genoa for assistmg the Algerians and Spaniards 

1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, abolishing aU privileges of the Huguenots They 

emigrate to other countries, causing irreparable loss to France The doge of Genoa 
submits to terms dictated by Louis. French fleet bombards Tnpoli and Tunis. Louis 
claims the lower Palatmate m the name of the duke of Orleans’ second wife, 

1686 Louis marries Madame de Mamtenon. The emperor, the empire, Spam, Holland, and 

Sweden form the League of Augsburg — the second coalition agamst France 

1687 Quarrel with the pope Louis seizes Avignon and the pope accedes to the league in secret. 

1688 Dispute over Cologne. Louis occupies Philippshurg, the Palatmate, and important places 

on the Rhine 

1689 William III, placed by the Revolution on the Enghsh throne, joins the league, which 

declares war on France. Louis gives the deposed James II a fleet to recover the English 
throne, and tries his strength against Spain and Savoy. The dauphin ravages the 
Palatmate. Mamz and other places on the Rhine recovered from the French. The 
Spaniards repulse the French in Catalonia. 

1690 Louis restores Avignon to the pope. Luxemburg defeats the prince of Waldeck at 

Fleurus James II returns to France after his defeat on the Boyme. Catxnat defeats the 
duke of Savoy at Staffarda. The French take Saluzzo, Chambery, and Susa. 

1691 Louis besieges and captures Mons. 

1692 Louis prepares a descent on England, hut his fleet, under Admiral TonrviUe, is defeated 

at La Hogue Luxiemburg tSses Namur 

1693 Tourville -wins naval victory from the English off Cape St Vincent William III defeated 

at Neerwinden by Luxemburg The French take Huy and Charleroi All Piedmont, 
except Turin, m the hands of the French. Louis settles with the pope the dispute con- 
cerning the appomtment of bishops. 
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1694 The Engliali fail m an attack on Brest. Dieppe, De Havre, and Dunkirk bombarded. 

The allies recover Huy. 

1695 ViUeroi attacks Brussels William III takes Namur. Casale surrenders to the duke of 

Savoy, who destroys it. 

1696 Louis makes peace with the duke of Savoy and gives him back Gasale and Pinerolo 

James II goes to England with a French army, but the plot is discovered, and he returns 
to France. Destruction of the French magazines at Givet by the English 

1697 Catmat, ViUeroi, and BoufiBers enter Belgium. Ath is captured. William saves Brussels 

The duke de Venddme captures Barcelona. Pointis captures Cartagena in New 
Grenada. William III accepts Sweden^s offer of mediation and the Peace of Ryswick 
ends the war of the league of Augsburg. liouis recognises William III as king of 
England. iJl conquests from England, Spain, and Holland since the Treaty of Nime- 
guen are restored The empire gets back aU places taken smce the Peace of Nimeguen, 
except Strasburg. The duke of Lorraine is restored 

1698 France, England, and Holland sign the first treaty of partition of the Spanish monarchy. 

It is to be divided between France, Austria, and Bavaria. 

1699 Second treaty of partition, made necessary by death of the electoral prince of Bavaria. 

1700 Death of Charles II of Spain leaving by will his entire inheritance to Louis* grandson, 

Philip, duke of Anjou, Louis accepts this for him. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Alarm and protests in Europe over Louis’ violation of the treaty of partition. Louis 

brealis the Treaty of Ryswick, and orders the elector of Bavaria, governor of 
Belgium, and his ally to drive the Dutch garrisons from the Netherlands Formation 
of the third coalition against France — the grand League of the Hague — by England, 
Holland, Austria, and the empire. Louis has for allies the Bavarian pnnces and the 
duke of Modena and Savoy. The war of the Spanish Succession begins. Prince 
Eugene defeats Catmat and Villeroi. 

1702 Surprise of Cremona by Prmce Eugene. Capture of Villeroi, who is replaced by Ven- 

dome. England declares war on France and Spam. Louis sends Boufflers into the 
Netherlands to oppose Marlborough Victory of VendOme at Luzzara The imperials 
are driven beyond the Mmcio, Catmat takes command on the Rhine, where the prince 
of Baden takes Landau, Weissenburg, and Hagenau from him. Villars defeats the 
prince of Baden at Priedhngen The French fleet is defeated in Vigo Bay. Outbreak 
of the camisards ( Protestants ) in the Cevennes. Marlborough takes many towns in the 
Netherlands Louis unites the principality of Orange to France. 

1703 The duke of Savoy and Portugal join the coalition. Marlborough captures Bonn, Huy, 

and Limburg. Villars defeats Louis of Baden at Stollhofen, takes Eebl, and joins the 
elector of Bavaria, who has driven the Austrians from the upper Danube The Franco- 
Bavarians enter Innsbruck and threaten Vienna. They win at Hdchstadt. Tallard 
takes Breisach, defeats Louis at Speier, and recovers Landau. 

1704 Marlborough and Prince Louis of Baden defeat the Bavarians and take Donauwdrth. 

Marlborough joins Prince Eugene. The elector umtes with the French, and together 
they suffer a crushing defeat at the hands of the allies at Blenheim. The empire is 
saved The elector takes refuge in Flanders. Louis of Baden crosses the Rhine and 
retakes Landau. Marlborough takes Trarbach and Treves. Villars recalled to Alsace 
The French and Spaniards besiege Gibraltar, which has been captured by the English, 
and wm great naval victory off Velez Malaga Surrender of Susa to La Feuillade. 
Suppression of the camisard revolt by Villars. 

1705 The French and Spaniards compelled to raise the siege of Gibraltar, Marlborough de- 

feats the French at Tirlemont. Louis of Baden drives Villars across the Rhme. Ven- 
d6me wins from Prince Eugene at Cassino 

1706 VendOme defeats the allies at Calcinato and drives them from Milanese territory. Marl- 

borough wms the great victory of RamiUies from Villeroi. La Feuillade takes Nice and 
lays siege to Turin. Italy falls into the hands of the allies. The archduke Charles 
enters Madrid, drives Philip V from his capital, and is proclaimed King Charles III. 
The allies take Louvain, Brussels, and Malines in the name of Charles III. The Cas- 
tilians replace Philip on the Spanish throne. The allies reject Louis XIV’s proposals 
for peace. 

1707 Charles XII of Sweden appears in Germany and paralyses both sides for a time. Villars 

breaks through the Stollhofen lines to join him, but Charles does not desire the French 
alliance and marches towards Poland. Villars returns to the Rhme. Duguay-Trouin 
makes great havoc with the English and Dutch commerce 

1708 France is in desperate financial straits. Failure of a French expedition to Holland. 

Pnnce Eugene joins Marlborough, and they surprise Ghent and Bruges and defeat 
Vendome and the duke of Burgundy at Oudenarde, The allies cross into France and 
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besiege Lille, wMcli Boufflers is compelled to surrender. Tbe Dntcli penetrate as far as 
Verbailles. The duke of Savoy recovers his frontier fortresses from France. Measures 
taken against the Jansenlsts. Port Royal suppressed. 

1700 Louis renews offers of peace, but his terms are rejected. Famine and misery in France. 
The allies take Toumay and defeat ViUars and Boufflers at Malplaquet, though with 
tremendous losses. Mons surrenders to the allies. 

1710 Louis makes further concessions to obtain peace, but is unsuccessful. The allies take 

Montaigne and Douai Marlborough takes Bethune, The allies take St. Tenant and 
Aire Philip T again driven from Madrid by Charles III TendOme takes command of 
the French in Spain, restores Phihp, and defeats the Austrians at Tillaviciosa. 

1711 Marlborough defeats the French at Arleux and takes Bouchain The French take Gerona 

in Spam Fall of the Whig government in England The Tones declare for peace. 
Marlborough retired from the command. The succession of Charles to the empire 
changes the attitude towards the Spanish succession. Truce made with England. 
Duguay-Trouin captures Rio Janeiro. Death of the dauphin. 

1712 Peace congress opened at Utrecht. The emperor and the empire refuse to take part. 

Prince Eugene continues his campaign in the Netherlands , is defeated at Denain by 
Villars. Douai, Marchiennes; Anchm, and Le Quesnoy retaken. The French frontier 
IS saved. Phihp T renounces his claim to the French throne. The Dutch enter the 
truce with England. Death of the duke of Burgundy (the second dauphin) and his 
eldest son, the duke of Brittany. 

1713 Treaty of peace signed at Utrecht between aU powers except the emperor and the empire, 

on the b^is of me Treaty of Ryswick The permanent separation of the French ana 
Spanish crown agreed upon France obtains Barcelonnette but gives up Newfound- 
land, Acadia, and Hudson Bay Territory to England. Dunkirk dismantled. The em- 
peror and the empire continue the war Tillars takes Landau and Freiburg. 

1714 Treaty of Rastatt with the emperor, and Treaty of Baden with the empire. Freiburg, 

Brisach, and Kehl restored to Germany. France retains Strasburg. End of the war 
of the Spanish Succession. Death of ‘the duke de Bern, leaving Louis, duke of Anjou, 
son ot the duke of Burgundy, heir to the throne Louis legitimatises Ms children by 
Madame de Montespan 

1715 Death of Louis XIT, succeeded by bis grandson Xicuis (XV) the Well-Beloved, under 

regency of the duke of Orleans. 

1716 John Law’s bank estabhshed 

1717 Formation of a Triple Alliance by France, England, and Holland, to resist the Spanish 

minister Alberoni. Creation of Law’s Mississippi Company (Compagnie d' Occident ), 

1718 Plot of the Spanish party to assassinate the regent Compagnie des Jndes formed , the 

Royal Bank founded. The emperor joins the Triple Alliance, forming the Quadruple 
Alliance. 

1719 War with Spain. 

1720 Alberoni yields to the Quadruple Alliance, and the war ends. The ** Mississippi Bubble 

bursts. 

1721 Dubois made cardinal. 

1722 Coronation of Louis ; Dubois prune minister. 

1723 Louis’ majority proclaimed. Deaths of the regent and Cardinal Dubois. Duke de 

Bourbon prime minister 

1725 Louis marries Mane Leszcynska 

1726 Fleury, bishop of Frejus, prime minister. 

1733 The war of the Polish Succession begms Berwick takes Kehl and lays siege to Philipps- 

burg 

1734 Villars and Charles Emmanuel lay siege to Milan. Novara, Arena, and Tortona surrender 

to them Death of Villars at Turin. Berwick killed at the siege of PhihppSburg. 

1735 Peace congress opened at Vienna End of war of Polish Succession. 

1738 The French assist the Genoese in Corsica. 

1739 The French reduce nearl'- he whole of Corsica 

1740 The French retain their h /2d on Corsica 

1741 The First Silesian War (the Austrian Succession) begins France joins Prussia by the 

Treaty of Nymphenburg A French army enters Bohemia Prague is captured 

1742 Frederick H makes peace with Maria Theresa. The French, left alone m Bohemia, are 

forced to retreat from Prague. 

1743 Death of Fleury. French defeated at Dettmgen ; the Journie des Batons Mompus,'* 

1744 Vigorous renewal of the war (sometimes called Second Silesian War) by a league 

against France formed at Frankfort Failure of French expedition to Scotland to sup- 
port the young Pretender. In Flanders, Marshal Saxe captures several towns Louis 
has severe illness at Metz ; on his recovery he is called ** the Well-Beloved.” Indecisive 
naval battle between French and English off Toulon. 

1745 Marshal Saxe takes Tournay and defeats the English and Dutch at Fontenoy and Antoin 

The Austrian Netherlands fall into his hands. Victory of Bassignano In America the 
English take Louisburg and Cape Breton from the French. Maria Theresa makes 

‘ % 
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Peace of Dresden with the king of Prussia. End of the Second Silesian War, leaving 
France practically isolated. 

1746 The French and Spaniards defeated at Piacenza. Saxe wins victory at Bancoiix In 

India Labourdonnais and Dupleix take Madras from the Enghsh English invade 
Provence ; forced by Marshal Belle-Isle to withdraw. Madame de Pompadour becomes 
mistress of Louis 

1747 Saxe wins victory of Lawfeld from the English. Count de L5wendahl takes Bergen-op- 

Zoom, and Holland is invaded by the French. Great defeat of the French leet by 
Admiral Hawke off Eelle-lle. 

1748 Dupleix repulses English from Pondicherry. Peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) 

England and Prance mutually restore their conquests. France enters on a period of 
great commercial prosperity. 

1751 Give defeats Dupleix and his Indian allies at Arcot. The Ecole Militaire established at 
Pans 

1753 Beginning of quarrel between parliament of Brittany and the duke d*Aiguillon. Exile of 

the magistrates of the parliament of Pans for interference in religious matters. 

1754 Dupleix recalled from India His successor Godeheu makes a truce with the English. 

George Washington with English and Indian troops is sent from Virginia into the Ohio 
-valley and takes possession of Port Necessity. Jumonville, sent by Villiers to demand 
its evacuation, is surprised and killed Villiers besieges Fort Necessity and obliges 
Washington to surrender The French and Indian War begins The king imposes 
silence on parliament on questions of religion. 

1755 England prepares for war on France Admiral Boscawen captures two French ships. 

Defeat of Braddock The French defeated on Lake George 

1756 France allies herself with Austria and Eussia — Alliance of the Three Petticoats ” The 

Seven Years’ War begins. French fleet defeats Admiral Byng and takes Port Mahon. 
, French defeat on the Onondaga, but Montcalm takes Fort Oswego. 

1757 France declares war on Frederick the Great and joins the league, composed of Russia, 

Saxony, the German diet, and Sweden, against him French army under D’Estrees 
defeats the Enghsh under the duke of Cumberland at Hastenbeck. The Flench occupy 
Hanover, Gottingen, and Cassel Richelieu drives the English to the Elbe, and Cum- 
berland surrenders to him at Closter-Seven. Frederick the Great defeats Soubise at 
Rossbach English fleet repulsed at La Rochelle In America, Montcalm captures Port 
William Henry. War resumed m India Clive captures Chandarnagar. Attempt of 
Damiens to assassinate Louis XV 

1758 English expel French from Emden Ferdinand of Brunswick dislodges Clermont from 

Brunswick, defeats him at Crefeld, and takes Dflsseldorf Soubise wins battles of 
Sondershausen and Ldtzelberg and takes Cassel. Admiral Osborne defeats Duquesne 
off Cartagena. English fleets ravage the French coast, and capture Cherbourg Eng- 
lish defeated in an attack at St Malo In America Port Duquesne, Louisburg, and 
Cape Breton are taken by the English, but General Abercrombie is repulsed at Ticon- 
deroga Enghsh capture Fort Louis in Senegal and drive the French from Gorde 
General Lally sails for India , his ships are defeated by Admiral Pococke. On arrival 
he besieges and captures Fort St David and besieges Madras 

1759 Disastrous year for France. The duke de Broglie defeats Ferdinand of Brunswick and 

the Enghsh at Bergen , but Ferdinand and the English win at Mmden. The Fiench 
evacuate Hanover and Hesse Failure of a French attempt to invade England Le 
Havre bombarded by an English fleet Admiral Boscawen defeats Admiial La Clue in 
Lagos Bay Admiral Conflans defeated by Admiral Hawke in Quiberon Bay, and his 
fleet destroyed In America the French lose Port Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown 
Point. General Wolfe defeats the French on the Heights of Abraham Montcalm and 
Wolfe slam Surrender of Quebec. Admiral Pococke defeats a French fleet near 
Mauritius 

1760 A French fleet under Thurot is captured The French regain Marburg and win at Kor- 

bach ; lose at Warburg , win at Kloster Camp English conquest of Canada completed 
In India the English take the offensive and win most o' the French towns. 

1761 The French armies defeated by Ferdinand at Vellinghaasen English fleet captures 

Belle-Ile Choiseul arranges the “ Family Compact,” an offensive a^id defensive league 
signed by all the Bouroon sovereigns — France, Spam, the Two Sicilies, Parma, and 
Piacenza. Surrender of Pondicherry, the last French stronghold m India 
1763 Defeat of the Hanoverians by the French at Johanmsburg Martinique surrenders to 
the English fleet. Further conquests stopped by peace negotiations. 

1763 Treaty of peace signed at Pans ends Prance’s part m the Seven Years’ War. 

1764 The Jesuits suppressed m France. Death of Madame da Pompadour. 

1765 Death, of the dauphin ; the title passing to his son, afterwards Louis XVI Arrest and 

imprisonment of La Chalotais by the duke d’Aiguillon. 

1766 Duchy of Lorrainef reunited to France. 

1768 Prance acquires Corsica. 

1769 Birtk of Napoleon Bonaparte in Corsica, 

# 
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1T?0 Trial of d’AiguilloE by the parliament of Paris. Louis XV revokes its decision. Through 
influence of Madame du Barry, the king’s new mistress, Choiseul is dismissed. Mar- 
riage of the dauphin and Mane Antoinette of Austna. 

1771 Suppression of the parliaments of France. The chancellor Manpeou forms a new parlia- 
ment in Pans, which bears his name. Reconstruction of the provincial parliaments. 

1774 Death of Louis XV, succeeded by his grandson JLoms XVL Turgot, minister of finances, 

proposes radical reforms and the abolition of privileges. 

1775 Beginning of a three years’ famme in France 

1776 Turgot replaced by Necker Frankhn sohcits aid for the American colonies. 

1777 Treaty of alliance between France and the American colonies. 

1778 Treaty of offence and defence signed with the Amenean colonies , their independence recog- 

nised. A fleet sent to America England declares war on Prance Indecisive naval 
contest off Ushant. The French seize Dommica and the English St. Lucia in the West 
Indies. The English seize Pondicherry in India, and St Pierre and Miquelon in North 
America. 

1779 Spain ]oms France. French attack on Jersey repulsed. The French take St Vincent 

and Granada in the West Indies. The English seize Senegal and Goree m Africa. 
Admiral D’Estaing repulsed at Savannah, Georgia. The French attack Gibraltar, 
Peace of Teschen. 

1780 Admiral Rodney defeats the Franco-Spanish fleet and relieves Gibraltar. In the West 

Indies he defeats Admiral Guichen. French Army sent to America under Rochambeau. 

1781 Necker resigns; Joly de Fleury succeeds him. Admiral de Grasse captures Tobago. 

Rochambeau and the French army take an important pait in the victory of Yorktown. 
Grasse returns to the West Indies and assists BouiUd to recover the Dutch islands taken 
by the British. 

1789 The English garrison at Minorca surrenders, Rodney defeats the French fleet under 
Grasse off Santo Domingo Admiral Suffren fights Admiral Hughes, and forms vast 
plans with Hyder Ali, sultan of Mysore, for the destruction of English domination in 
India. Gandelour is besieged 

1783 Preliminary peace articles signed; conquests restored m Africa, the East Indies, and 
America, except Tobago 

1785 Affair of the queen’s necklace. 

1786 Commercial treaty with England 

1787 Convocation of the Notables Calonne’s plan of reform rejected, he is replaced by 

Cardmal de Bnenne, who insists on Calonne’s proposals. Two parties are formed — 
one of the king, queen, Brienne, and some of the nobility , the other ot the duke of 
Orleans, the bulk of the nobles, and the parhament of Paris . the latter defend privilege ; 
the former is almost willing to abandon the nobihty. The people hold their own rights 
and claims agamst both. Louis XVI holds a Bed of J ustice The Pans parhament 
states the forgotten doctrine that the states-general alone may impose taxes, and the 
kmg exiles it to Troyes Parliament recalled to Pans. Louis XVI holds a “royal 
sitting.” The duke of Orleans exiled. 

1788 Parliament declares de cachet illegal; several members of the Paris parliament 

arrested. Other parliaments treated the same viay. The Breton parliament forms the 
club afterwards known as the Jacobins. Necker recalled Second assembly of the 
Notables 

1789 Election to the states-general, which meet at Versailles May 4th. The caMers, con- 

taining demands for reform in all branches of the government, presented The three 
orders united mto one body called the National Assembly. Oath of the Tennis Court 
(June 90th) The Constituent Assembly. Necker resigns The duke of Orleans and 
forty-six nobles join the assembly. First collision of the troops and the people. The 
old municipahty of Pans is done away with. FaU of the Bastille (July 14th) The 
emigration of nobles begins Necker recalled. Abolition of privileges by the assembly, 
August 4th, and Declaration of the Rights of Man. Freedom of conscience and liberty 
of the press decreed. Famine in Pans ; a mob proceeds to Versailles, attacks the 
palace, and brings back the king and queen to Pans (October 6th). The assembly 
follows. Church property taken by the state. Parhament is, suspended. Issue of 
paper money ; crown domain and estates of the empire seized by the state. 

1790 The marquis de Favras, the first judicially condemned victim of the revolution, is executed. 

The assembly redivides France into departments Sale of church lands and civil con- 
stitution of the clergy. Grand federation of the Champ de Mars. The assembly abol- 
ishes titles of nobility (June 19th). Necker resigns. The king negotiates with the 
kings of Europe for help. 

1791 Death of Mirabeau. Flight and arrest of the king. The Feuillants Club formed of the 

moderate Jacobins The constitution completed ; the king agrees to it and is xe-estab- 
lished in his functions. Treaty of Pillnitz between Prussia and Austria to restore 
Louis XVI. The constituent assembly dissolves and the legislative holds its first meet- 
ing, October 1st, Insurrections in La Vendee and Bnttany. Massacres at Avignon, 
Marines, and Aix. 
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179B Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia threaten France, which puts three armies in the field. 
War declared on Austria (April 20tb). The French invade Flanders The Austrians 
win at Quesnoy and Mens. La Fayette wins at Maubeuge, and Luckner at Menm The 
populace invades the Tnilenes (June 20th). Brunswick announces his intention of in- 
vading France Insurrection of August 10th. The king seeks refuge in the assembly 
and is taken to the Temple The Prussians take Longwy and Verdun Outrages in 
Pans ; murder of the princess de Lamballe Kellermann drives the Prussians from 
Valmy Dumonnez wins in Flanders The siege of Thionville raised The Germans 
are driven from France. The convention votes the abohtion of royalty (beptember 21st). 


THE FIRST REPUBLIC (1792-1804) 

The Cmveniion (1792-1795) 

'The executive power lodged in the committee of the constitution. General Cnstine 
takes Speier, Worms, and Mainz. The Austrians repulsed from Lolle. Victory of 
Jemmapes. Belgium conquered. Savoy made a department. 

1798 Trial and execution of Louis XVI The J^irst Coalition of European powers The con- 
vention declares war on England, Holland, and Spam The empire, Denmark, and 
Sweden declare war upon it. Dumouriez, defeated at Neerwmden, evacuates Belgium, 
accompanied by the duke de Chartres takes refuge in the Austrian Camp Civil war in 
La Vendee. Committee of pubhc safety established at Pans Girondist ministry over- 
thrown. The Reign of Terror begms (June 2nd) The English take Tobago and Pon- 
dicherry, Santo Domingo occupied Revolt of Lyons and Marseilles. The Constitution 
(that of the Year I) drawn up. Assassmation of Marat by Charlotte Corday, who is 

f mllotined. The Austrians t^ce Conde and Valenciennes. Mainz surrenders to the 
russians The levy en masse ordered The Spaniards invade Roussillon, The Eng- 
lish take Toulon, but are defeated at Dunkirk Carnot appointed to conduct the war 
Houchard defeats the English at Hondschoote , Brunswick wins at Pirmasens. General 
Jourdan defeats Coburg at Wattignies Lyons retaken by the republicans, who show 
terrible barbarity. Trial and execution of* Mane Antoinette, the duke of Orleans, the 
Girondists, Madame Roland, and Bailly The convention decrees the worship of the 
Goddess of Reason. The new calendar mtroduced. Victory of Brunswick at Kaisers- 
lautern. The French regain Toulon, at the siege of which Napoleon Bonaparte first 
distinguishes himself Hoche and Pichegru drive the Austrians across the Rhine 
The repuhhe annexes the county of Montbeliard. 

1704 The convention decrees the abolition of slavery ; the blacks under Toussaint Louverture 
revolt in Santo Domingo. The Spaniards driven from Roussillon. The English take 
Martmiqne and Guadeloupe ; and wm some success in Belgium. The French win at 
Mouscron and Turcoing. Robespierre at head of affairs. The revolutionary tribunal 
commits fearful atrocities. Hebert and others of the Cordelier party, Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins, put to death “ The Great Terror General Massena routs the 
Piedmontese. The emperor takes Landrdcies. Charleroi surrenders and Coburg is 
defeated at Fleurus, which re-opens the Netherlands to the French Admiral Villaret- 
Joyeuse defeated by Lord Howe Paoli establishes the dominion of Great Britain in 
Corsica. Fall of Robespierre and his party on the 9th Thermidor (July 27th), followed 
hy the execution of himself and seventy-one of his adherents. The committee of public 
safety re-established. End' bf the Reign of Terror. The Jacobin clubs suppressed. 
Pichegru drives the English behind the Waal ; Jourdan the Austrians beyond the Maas 
and the Rhine, French conquest of Belgium completed Dugommier victorious in 
Spain The French invade Holland. Prussia negotiates for peace 
17^95 Pichegru enters Amsterdam and completes conquest of Holland. The Dutch fleet captured 
in the ice at Texel, Pinal suppression of the Chouans and the people of La Vendee 
The grand duke of Tuscany makes peace with France. Jacobins fail to regain ascen- 
dancy (not of the 12th Germinal). Treaty of Bfile with the king of Prussia, who gives 
up the provinces on the left bank of the Rhine The French take Bilboa in Spain, 
when peace is made England, Austria, Sardinia, and the empire remain in the coalition 
The United Provinces make Holland into the Batavian Republic and make alhance with 
France Second insurrection of the Jacobins (1st Prainal) suppressed. Death of 
Louis XVII m the Temple. His uncle Louis XVIII becomes head of the royalist 
cause. Luxemburg surrenders to the French. An English fleet and a party of Imigr4s 
defeated in Quiberon Bay by Hoche The emigres are shot, Dllsseldorf and Mannheim 
^ taken by the French Hesse-Cassel and Hanover make peace with the republic The 
' constitution of 1708 abolished. Constitution of the year III organises the Directory. 
Bonaparte, recalled by Barras, puts down an insurrection (18th Vendiemiaire — - October 
5th), and gams command of the army of the Interior, All clubs suppressed. The 
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Austrian Netherlands are united to France. Wurmser recovers Mannheim. Jourdan 
is defeated at HSchst. The convention ended 4t]i Brumaire — October 26th. 


The Directory (1795-1799) 


Jourdan defeated at Mainz Schdrer and Massena win at Loano in Italy. 

1796 Bonaparte made commander-in-chief of the army of Italy. He marries Josephine Beau- 

harnais. Hoche ends the rebellion in La Vendee. Bonaparte wins at Montenotte, 
Millesimo, and Lego He crushes the Sardinian army at Mondovi and forces an armis- 
tice. Conspiracy of Baboeuf betrayed and punished^ Bonaparte wins at Piacenza and 
Lodi. Treaty with Sardinia, giving Savoy to France. The French enter Milan. Bona- 
parte makes terms with the dukes of Parma and Modena The Austrians driven back to 
the Tyrol. Mantua blockaded. Verona, Ferrara, and Bologna occupied. Armistice 
signed with the pope. Admiral Nelson takes Elba, but the Enghsh are forced to aban- 
don Corsica. Wurmser driven from Italy by Napoleon. General Moreau takes Kehl 
and defeats the Germans at Bastatt and Ettlingen, and the archduke Charles at Neres- 
heim But the archduke defeats Jourdan at Neumark, Amberg, and Wilrzburg, and 
drives him beyond the Lahn. Wurmser reappears m Italy. Bonaparte defeats him at 
Bassano, shutting him up in Mantua Peace with Naples The Cispadane Republic 
founded. France makes alliance with Tipu Saib and with Spain. Moreau makes a 
skilful retreat into Alsace, defeatmg the Austnans at Biberach Bonaparte wins at 
Areola. A French fleet sails for Ireland, but is dispersed by storm. 

1797 Kehl surrenders to the archduke. Bonaparte wins at Rivoh Mantua and Ancona sur- 

render. The pope makes Peace of Tolentmo, The Archduke Charles arrives in Italy. 
Bonaparte defeats him on the Tagliamento, and reaches Leoben, when the Austrian 
court signs an armistice by which France is to receive Belgium. Meanwhile Hoche 
crosses the Rhine and defeats the Austrians at Neuwied and Altenkirchen. Moreau 
drives the Austrians into the Black Forest The Preliminaries of Leoben put an end to 
both these generals* plans. An insurrection at Venice , Bonaparte overthrows the 
repubhc and establishes a provisory government For similar outrages, the Genoese 
senate is overthrown and the Ligurian Repubhc estabhshed. England offers mediation 
and conferences are opened at Lille. The May elections in France show a reaction in 
favour of the royalists The Directory, threatened, recalls General Hoche, and Bona- 
parte sends them General Auguereau. The Directory carries out the emp d Uai of the 
I8th Fructidor and estabhshes the ascendancy of the moderate party. Sudden death of 
Hoche. Treaty of Campo-Formio, Austria receives Vemce, and France the Ionian 
Islands and the right bank of the Rhine. The Cisalpine Repubhc accepted, insurrec- 
tion at Rome Joseph Bonaparte restores order. 

1798 France intervenes in the troubles in Switzerland. General Berthier occupies Rome, expels 

the pope, and sets up the Roman Republic Surrender of Bern. The Helvetic Re- 
public replaces the ancient Swiss Confederacy. Bonaparte sails for Egypt, takes Malta, 
then Alexandria, defeats Murad Bey m the battle of the Pyramids and enters Cairo. 
Nelson destroys the French fleet in the battle of the Nile. The Porte declares war on 
France. Formation of the Second Coahtion, into which Russia enters. Spam remains 
the sole ally of France Neapohtan army drives the French from Rome Defeat of 
Civit^ Castellana. French enter Piedmont, driving the kmg to Sardinia ; recover Rome, 
and invade Naples. War threatened with United States of America over French claims 
to seize British subjects on neutral ships 

1799 Surrender of Naples and re-estabhshment of the Parthenopean Republic. Bonaparte, in 

Syria, takes Gaza and Jaffa Turks and Russians capture the Ionian Islands The 
Directory declares war on Austria and Tuscany. The archduke Charles drives Jourdan 
back to the Rhme Scherer defeated by the Austnans at Verona and Magnano. The 
Rastatt congress dissolves. Murder of the French envoys Suvaroff defeats Moreau at 
Cassano. The allies enter Milan. Bonaparte diiven off from siege of Acre by Sir Sidney 
Smith and returns to Egypt. Macdonald abandons Naples and is defeated by SuvaroflE 
on the Trebbia. Joubert defeated and slain* by Suvaroff at Novi. Conflict of Directory 
and councils, 30th Prairial (June 18th) Critical position of the Directory and growing 
sentiment for Bonaparte. Lucien Bonaparte heads the opposition. Talleyrand retires 
from the ofSce of foreign affairs Terrible massacre of the French party in Naples by 
Cardinal Ruffo, Bonaparte defeats a Turkish Army at Abukir. Bonaparte returns to 
France. Massena defeats Korsakoff, at Zurich The duke of York, after several 
defeats by General Brune in Holland, is forced to surrender at Alkmaar. French gar- 
rison at Rome surrenders. Bonaparte prepares to assume the dictatorship. Qovp d'itat 
of the 18th and 19th Brumaire (November 9th and 10th). The Directory suppressed and 
replaced by the three consuls — Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos. A commission is 
anpomted to revise the constitution. 

A w.— VOL xin s 
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The Coneulate (1799-1804) 

The Austmns capture Ancona and Com New constitution (year VIII) adopted Decem- 
ber IBth It provides for three consuls, elected for ten years Bonaparte, first consul ; 
Cambac^rSs, second , and Lebrun, third First consul has all the pow er. Council of 
state, tribunate, and senate established. 

1800 Treaty of Lu§on with the Vendeans Battle of Heliopolis in Bgjpt, Kleber, after 
making treaty to evacuate Egypt, defeats the Turks and re-establishes French dommion 
Austrians defeat Massina at Voltri. Brilliant campaign of Moreau in Bavaria : victories 
of Bngen, Messkirch, and Biberach Capture of Nice by Melas Bonaparte crosses the 
Alps and restores the Cisalpine Bepublic. Mass4na, forced to surrender Genoa, 301ns 
Bonaparte. Melas is checked at Montebello and totally defeated at Marengo Armis- 
tice of Alessandria Assassination of Kleber in Egypt Menou takes command Moreau 
enters Munich , the armistice stops his operations The French surrender Malta to the 
British, Bonaparte renews treaty wuth the United States and ends the differences, 
which have resulted only in a few sea fights Austria, instigated by Great Britain, 
renews the war. Moreau ^vins the brilliant victory of Hohenhnden, takes Salzburg, and 
^ wins on the Traun In Italy, Brune forces the Austrians across the Adige. The French 

seize Tuscany, and Murat drives the Neapolitans from the papal states. Armistice of 
Steyr with Austria. Attempt to kill Bonaparte 


THE NINETEENTH CENTUBT 

1801 Peace of Luneville with Austria, Formation of the kingdom of Etruria Naples makes 

peace with Prance The English defeat Menou at Aboukir, Concordat with the pope. 
Cairo surrenders to the English. The French sign a treaty and evacuate Egypt. Peace 
made with Portugal, Russia, and Turkey 

1802 Bonaparte makes preparations for a descent on England His plans are stopped by the 

Peace of Amiens. England recognises Prance’s continental acquisitions and the republics, 
and restores the French colonies. Bonaparte president of the Italian Republic. Bona- 
parte made consul for life The concordat adopted The Legion of Honour established. 
Constitution of the year X, strengthening Bonaparte’s position, adopted Piedmont 
annexed to France, Bonaparte sends an army to Switzerland ; also one to Haiti. Cap- 
ture of Toussaint Louverture. 

1803 England fails to carry out provision of the Peace of Amiens for turning Malta over to 

the knights of St John Bonaparte demands this restitution, and England replies by 
seizing French and Batavian ships Rupture of peace with England. England declares 
war Interdiction of English merchandise, Bonaparte plans to invade England 
A British fleet captures St Lucia, Tobago, St Pierre, and Miquelon Hanover sur 
renders to General Mortier. Louisiana sold to the United States. The blacks drive the 
French from Haiti, and General Rochambeau is captured by the Bntish 

1804 Admiral Linois attacks the British East India fleet but is defeated Conspiracy of Piche- 

gru, Cadoudal, and Moreau against Bonaparte’s life discovered. The duke d’Enghien 
abducted from Baden and shot Adoption of the Code Napoleon, Bonaparte has him- 
self proclaimed emperor as Napoleon I, May 18th, 


THE FIRST EMPIRE (1804-1814) 


The people ratify the establishment of the new dynasty by overwhelming majority. Coro- 
nation of Napoleon and Josephine by the pope 

1805 Third coalition agamst France formed by England, Russia, and Sweden Failure of 

French and Spanish fleet to take Dominica The Italian Republic made into a kingdom 
and Napoleon crowned king at Milan. The Ligurian Republic annexed to France 
Napoleon, at Boulogne, plans to invade England, The coalition joined by Austria 
Napoleon enters Germany and defeats General Mack at Wertingen, GUnzburg, and 
Elchingen. Augsburg and Munich taken by the French Ulm surrenders to Ney. 
Nelson wins at Trafalgar Napoleon enters Vienna, wins at Austerlitz Armistice 
concluded Treaty of Pressburg- 

1806 The Gregorian calendar restored in Prance. Napoleon puts Joseph Bonaparte on the 

throne of Naples and makes Louis Bonaparte king of Holland. He forms the imperial 
princes mto the Confederation of the Rhine and makes himself its protector, which puts 
an end to the empus of Charlemagne. Fourth Coalition between Russia, Prussia, 
England and Sweden Napoleon defeats Prussia at Schleiz, Auerst4dt, and Jena* he 
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enters Berlin. Conquest of Prussia completed. Napoleon Issues decree for the conti- 
nental blockade He defeats the Eussian army at Czarnovo, Golymin, Soldau, and 
Pultusk. 

1807 The tribunate suspended. Surrender of Breslau to the French. Bernadotte defeats the 

Eussians at Mohrungen, and Napoleon wins an indecisive victory at Eylau Napoleon 
defeats the Eussians at Friedland and occupies Kdnigsberg. Treaty of Tilsit with the 
emperor Alexander Hesse-Cassel and adjacent provmces made into kingdom of West- 
phalia for Jerome Bonaparte , the Pohsh provinces of Prussia are made mto the duchy 
of Warsaw and given to the king of Saxony Both form part of the Confederation of 
the Rhine Alexander enters Napoleon’s continental system. The Peninsular War 
begins. The Portuguese court flees, and General Junot occupies Lisbon. 

1808 Murat invades Spam and occupies Madrid. The royal family of Spain meet Napoleon at 

Bayonne and resign their rights Napoleon makes Joseph Bonaparte king of Spam, 
and puts Murat on the throne of Naples. The mhabitants of Madrid revolt, and are 
subdued with great slaughter. The whole of Spam rises. England agrees to assist. 
Lord Collmgwood captures the French fleet off Cadiz, General Bessidres wins at 
Medina del Rio Seco Joseph enters Madrid The Fiench are defeated at Saragossa 
and Valencia, and General Dupont surrenders to the Spaniards at Baylen. Joseph 
leaves Madrid. Sir Arthur Wellesley arrives m Spam with an army and defeats Junot 
at Vimeiro Portugal lost to the French by the capitulation of Cmtra. Interview of 
Napoleon and Alexander at Erfurt, where the terms of Tilsit are renewed. Napo- 
leon arrives in Spam, wins victories art Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela, and enters 
Madrid. 

1809 General Soult drives the British from Salamanca and defeats them at Corunna Successes 

of General Gouvion-Samt-Cyr m Catalonia. The Enghsh seize Martinique, Joseph 
“ Bonaparte returns to Madrid, Napoleon to Pans. Capture of Ferrol by Soult Sur- 
render of Saragossa to the French Failure of Soult’s expedition to Portugal, although 
he gams Oporto The French fleet destroyed in the Basque Roads. Austria renews 
the var and forms the Fifth Coalition with England and Germany. Napoleon defeats 
the Austrians at Abendsberg, Landshut, Eckmiflil, Ratisbon, Vienna, Aspern, and Ess- 
hng. The pope excommunicates Napoleon, who carries him off a prisoner to Savona 
Great victory of Wagram, which rums for a time the military power of Austria. 
Armistice concluded at Znaim. Joseph and Soult defeat the Anglo-Spaniards at ^aJa- 
vera. The English seize Flushing, threaten Antwerp, and capture the Ionian Islands. 
Peace of Vienna Cordova and Seville surrender Napoleon divorces Josephine 

1810 The Enghsh capture Guadeloupe, the Isle of Bourbon (Rdunion), and Mauritius, The 

papal states are added to France. Napoleon marnes the archduchess Marie Louise of 
Austria General Victor besieges Cadiz , Suchet captures Lenda Dutch Brabant and 
Zealand are annexed to France The king of Holland abdicates, and the country is 
added to the French Empire Massena captures AJmeida, but is defeated by Wellm^on 
at Busaco, and the latter holds the lines of Torres Vedras Ney captures Ciudad 
Rodrigo Massena retreats from Santarem. The Hanseatic towns are united to France. 
Napoleon seizes the duchy of Oldenburg. 

1811 Capture of Tortosa by Suchet, and Olivenza and Badajoz by Soult The French defeated 

at Barrosa. Oldenburg united to Prance, causing rupture "with Russia, Birth of a son to 
Napoleon. Wellmgton defeats Mass4na at Fuentes de Onoro and captures Almeida. 
Defeat of Soult at Albuera 

1812 Capture of Valencia by Suchet. Wellmgton recaptures Badajoz War declared on Rus- 

sia Formation of the Sixth Coalition between England, Russia, and Sweden Wel- 
lington '\\uns at Salamanca, and enters Madrid. Napoleon begins his march to Russia. 
He wins battles of Smolensk and Borodino Arrives at Moscow. The city burned. 
Retreat from Moscow begms Battle of Malojaroslavetz The Beresma is crossed with 
immense loss Napoleon reaches Vilna with the vreck of his army. He gives com- 
mand to Murat and returns to Pans. Failure of Malet’s conspiracy The French re- 
occupy Madrid. 

1813 The French army reaches Berlin Napoleon defeats the Russians and Prussians at Lilt- 

zen, Bautzen, and Hochkirchen. Wellington defeats Joseph at Vitoria. The French 
retreat to the Pyrenees Wellmgton enters France Surrender of Pamplona. Nego- 
tiations at Dresden. Austna declares war on France. Macdonald defeated on the Katz- 
bach and Oudmot at Grossbeeren Napoleon defeats the allies at Dresden, but loses at 
Leipsic, “one of the decisive battles of the world’s history” French domination of 
Europe is ruined and all the imperial creations come to an end Napoleon makes treaty 
with Spam and liberates Ferdinand VII. The Austrian army enters France. 

1814 Blilcher enters France Napoleon restores the pope to Rome Wellmgton defeats Soult 

at Orthez The British repulsed at Bergen-op-Zoom. Combats foUow almost daffy 
The English enter Bordeaux, where Louis XVIII is proclaimed king The allies march 
on Pans and compel surrender Napoleon deposed by the senate He abdicates at 
Fontainebleau on behalf of his son Napoleon 11, then abdicates completely and re- 
tires to Elba. 
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THE EIRST BOURBON RESTORATION (1814-1815) 

1814 Iiouis XVIXI elected king , in ignorance of tins, Wellington defeats Soult at Toulouse 

(April lOth). Peninsular War ends. Louis promulgates a constitution {climte) em- 
bodying prmciples of 1789. First Peace of Pans (May 30th) boundaries settled as in 
179^ Austria, France, Great Bntain, Prussia, and Russia (the Pentarchy), with 
Spam, Portugal, and Sweden, sign Act of the Congress of Vienna, leaving Belgium to 
France, recognising the ISetherlands, and creating the German Confederation 

The Hundred Days (1815) 

1815 Dissensions at Vienna and French discontent with the Bourbons encourage Napoleon to 

return “from Elba. Forced march to Pans , Ney and the army join him. International 
proclamation against Napoleon. Louis XVIII flees All Europe, except Sweden, alhed 
agamst Napoleon. Murat defeated at Tolentino (May 3rd) Ferdinand restored as 
king of Naples. Bliicher defeated at Ligny, and Ney defeated at Quatre-Bras (June 
16th) Wellington, with British, Dutch, and German troops, and the help of Blticher, 
defeats Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo (June 18th) Napoleon goes to Paris, 
abdicates (June 22nd), and flees to Rochefort. Commission of government (Fouch6, 
president) ; Napoleon II proclaimed (June 23rd), 


THE SECOND BOURBON RESTORATION (1815-1830) 

1815 Allies capture Pans (July 7th). Commission dissolves. I»ouis XVm restored (July 

8th) Talleyrand, premier Napoleon surrenders (July 15th) , Murat taken and shot 
(October 13th) , Ney escapes — is recaptured and executed (December 7th) Duke de 
Richelieu, premier. Second Peace of Paris (November 20th), French boundaries of 
1790 re-established. Revolutionaries executed (White Terror). Napoleon exiled to 
St Helena (October). 

1816 Law of Amnesty; the Bonapartes excluded from France forever (January 12th). 

Chamhre introuvable dissolved by Louis 

1818 The army of occupation withdraws. Dessolles, premier The doctrinaires, led by Guizot, 

lay foundation of modern journalism. 

1819 Decazes, premier. 

1820 Duke de Richelieu, premier. Assassination of the duke de Bern, and the birth of the 

duke de Bordeaux (Comte de Chambord) excite the ultra-royalists. Censorship revived. 

1821 Vill5Ie, premier. Napoleon dies at St. Helena 

1822 Champollion deciphers hieroglyphics. 

1823 France intervenes in Spain. Cadiz capitulates, and Ferdinand VEE is liberated. 

1824 Louis XVIIl dies. Charles X elected king 

1827 National guard disbanded. Allies defeat Ibrahim at naval battle of Navarmo ; French 

troops land in Greece. Attack on Algiers. New peeis created Election riots in Pans. 

1828 Martignac ministry (moderate). Beranger imprisoned for pohtical songs 

1829 Pohgnac (ultra-royalist), premier. 

1830 Mignet and Thiers (liberals) found Le Hahonal : their presses destroyed by the populace. 

Modification of electorial law. Liberty of the press curtailed. Revolution of July : 
three days' fighting (27th-29th) Charles abdicates. 


HOUSE OF ORLEANS (1830-1848) 

1830 Paris bourgeoisie elect Lotus Philippe I. Great liberal movement Laffitte, premier; 

Soult, minister of war; Guizot, minister of the interior Pohgnac and others im- 
pnsoned Belgian revolt. Capture of Algiers foUowmg an outrage upon the French 
ambassador Fortifications of Paris begun. 

1831 Kingdom of Belgium created. Casimir Perier, premier. Guizot organises public educa- 

tion Hereditary peerage abolished 

1832 Conspiracy of the rue des Prouvaires. Casimir P4ner dies of cholera, then raging in 

Pans. Soult, premier Death of Napoleon II (duke of Reichstadt) 

1834 Death of La Fayette (May 25th) Unstable ministries of G6rard, duke de Bassano 

(Maret) and Mortier, premiers. Duchess de Bern sent to Palermo 

1835 Duke de Broglie, premier Fieschi’s attempt on the king’s life 

1836, Thiers, premier, Bonapartist plot at Strasburg Mole, premier (twice recalled). Death 
of Charles X, 

1839 Soult, premier. 
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1840 Funeral of Napoleon I at Paris. France and the powers Interfere in Thiers re- 

signs ; Soult succeeds with Guizot Bonapartist plot unsuccessful at Boulogne , Louis 
Napoleon imprisoned for life Vote of 140,000,000 francs to fortify Pans. Nossi-Bi§ 
acquired. 

1841 Duke of Orleans killed. Queen Victoria visits the king. 

1843 Marquesas islands annexed 

1843 Extradition treaty with England Mayotte acquired. 

1844 War with Morocco (May-September). ' Louis Philippe visits Queen Victoria. Tahiti made 

a French protectorate 

1845 Boundaries of Algeria and Morocco regnlated 

1846 Louis Napoleon escapes from prison. Marriages unite French and Spanish royal families. 

Pans fortifications finished. 

1847 Guizot, premier. Jerome Bonaparte returns from thirty-two years* exile. Abdul-Kadir 

surrenders 

1848 Guizot is impeached and resigns ; Thiers recalled. February revolution in Paris sup- 

pressed by Gavaignac as military dictator. Louis Philippe abdicates. 


THE SECOND EEPUBLIG (1848-1852) 

1848 The Second Republic established. Louis Philippe and his family banished in perpetuity. 

Cavaignao executive chief (June-December) Louis Napoleon, ‘president. Odilon 
Barrot, premier. The “ red republicans ’* ; Pans barricaded ; archbishop of Paris 
killed ; loss of life and property. New constitution Death of' Ohdteaubnand. 

1849 After two months* siege, French troops capture Rome , Roman republic abolished. Rouher, 

premier, and constant ministerial changes. 

1850 Death of Louis Philippe. First cable laid bet\^eea England and France (used Novem- 

ber, 1851) 

1851 Louis Napoleon elected president for ten years {eoiip d'Staf). Thiers, Gavaignac, and 

others arrested. Bloodshed in Pans ^December ) 


RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE (1852-1871) 

1852 Louis Napoleon is proclaimed emperor as Napoleon HL 

1853 The emperor marries Eugenie de Montijo (born August 5th, 1826) Bread riots (Septem- 

ber). Attempt to assassinate the emperor. Ored^t fomier 

1854 Gnmean War : French and English alliance against Russia to keep Turkey intact. 

Odessa bombarded. Battle of the Alma, Fifty thousand allies land m the Crimea and 
besiege Sebastopol. Battle of Balaklava. Allies victorious at Inkerman. 

1855 The French, under P4hssier, storm the Malakoff. Alhes enter Sebastopol. Emperor 

and empress visit London Exhibition at Pans Queen Victoria visits Pans Obok, 
in French Somaliland, purchased. 

1856 Crimean War ends. Peace of Pans (March 30th)* powers agree to abolish privateering 

and define contraband of war , Black Sen and Danube neutralised. 

1857 French and English expedition against China Allies occupy Canton. French and 

Russian emperors meet at Stuttgart. Mont Cenis tunnel commenced. 

1858 Orsmi executed for attempting to kill the emperor* Treaty of Tientsin: Chinese ports 

opened, and European embassies established at Peking 

1859 War of France and Sardinia against Austria , victories of Magenta and Solferino ; Peace 

of Villafranca ; Lombardy ceded to Napoleon III and subsequently to Sardima, 

1860 Savoy and Nice surrendered to France. Syrian expedition Chinese infractions of the 

treaty ; French and English forces land at Shanghai , battle of Pahkao ; Peace of 
Peking. Emperor sees Cobden and adopts free trade. Commercial treaty with Eng- 
land Bois de Boulogne opened. Colonial extension m West Africa. 

1861 Part of Monaco purchased. The Mexican War undertaken by France, England, and 

Spain, at first to enforce treaty obligations. Allies occupy Vera Cruz and San Juan de 
UMa. Final obsequies of Napoleon I. 

1862 Treaty of La Soledad ; Mexico agrees to pay arrears, but does not do so ; England and 

Spam withdraw. Napoleon III, expecting the United States to he dismembered, plans 
a Mexican monarchy. After a repulse at Puebla, French reinforcements arrive 
French victories in Cochin China, where six provinces are ceded, 

1863 Spanish frontier regulated. Elections reveal anti-Napoleonio feelings, and Thiers organ- 

ises a new opposition. Puebla captured^ by the FVencb under Forey; the archduke 
Maximilian of Austna becomes emperor’ of Mexico. Victor Duruy as minister of 
education. Cambodia a French protectorate. 

1864 Mexican republicans assail the new monarchy, and, the Civil War being over, tjie United 
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^ates demands that Napoleon withdraw Ms troops Treaty with Italy for French 
troops to protect the holy see for two years 

1865 Bismarck visits Napoleon. Papal encyclical forbidden. Treaty with Sweden. 

1866 Anstro-Prussian War breaks out , France, England, and Bussia proffer mediation. 

Austria accepts, and cedes Venetia to Napoleon III , Prussia and Italy object, but sign ^ 
truce ; Venetia ceded to Italy. French troops leave Rome on a promise of papal ^ 
security. 

1867 France and Germany on verge of war, until the neutrality of Luxemburg is guaranteed 

by the great powers Italian volunteers attack papal territory, the French defeat them. 
Meetings of French and Austrian emperors French troops withdraw from Mexico 
Maximilian, fighting alone, is captured, tried, and shot Attempted assassination of 
the Czar while visiting Paris Oparo annexed. International exhibition, Pans 

1868 Bourbons deposed m Spam , Queen Isabella flees to France , a German pnnce accepts ^he 

throne. New army organised. Thiers’ speeches on military and financial inefficiency 
Newspapers prosecuted j and a new law allows greater liberty of publication, Roche- 
fort’s La Lanterne suppressed , Rochefort flees, 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal, completed by Ferdinand de Lesseps. Growing feeling against 

Napoleon HI. The ** vice-emperor,” Rouher, dismissed , election riots (June). French 
Atlantic cable laid (July) 

1870 Formation of a moderate liberal ministry by OHivier. lerre Bonaparte is concerned in 

the death of Victor Noir, a radical journalist, but is acquitted. Excitement and nots 
m Pans. Rochefort imprisoned for his newspaper articles. A new liberal constitu 
tion approved by a plebiscite , Pans and the army dissatisfied War declared with 
Germany for the purpose (among others disputed) of establishing les fronh^res naturelles, 
to check the growth of Prussia, and to protest against a German dynasty in Spain 
The minority under Thiers oppose the war The Germans, 750,000 strong, advance to 
the boundary. The French repulse a German battalion at Saarbriicken ; MacMahon 
defeated at Worth ; Bazame takes command French defeats at Gravelotte and St. 
Pnvat , retreat to Metz, which is besieged Strasburg also besieged Concentration of 
140,000 French troops at Sedan, where 250,000 Germans surround them. Battle of Sedan. 
(September 1st) , entire French army capitulates, with Napoleon EEL 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC (1870) 

1870 News of the defeats of the army causes excitement in Pans , a commission of government 

and national defence is formed, and Thiers orders a constituent assembly , Gambetta 
and other liberals proclaim the deposition of Napoleon III, and the establishment of the 
Third Republic Provisional “government of defence” The senate adheres to the 
emperor. The Germans advance on Pans ; siege commences (September 19th) Capitu- 
lation of Strasburg and of Metz Germans overrun France Sorties from Pans. 
Battle of Orleans Bombardment of Pans begins (December 27th) The republic recog- 
nised by the United States and Spain (September 8th) , by Switzerland (September 9th). 
Delegated government at Tours, “ Red republican ” troubles at Lyons Gambetta 
escapes from Pans in a balloon, and joins the government at Tours Agitation for the 
Pans commune commences. The Tours government moves to Bordeaux. 

1871 Battle of Le Mans , Belfort , last great sortie from Pans by Trochu and 100,000 men. Bat- 

tle of St. Quentin Pans capitulates , the armistice disavowed by Gambetta at Tours ; 
he resigns National assembly at Bordeaux elects Thiers, chief of executive , he nego- 
tiates with Bismarck the preliminaries of the Peace of Versailles France to cede 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to pay 5,000,000,000 francs in three years, German troops to 
occupy territory as security Peace signed at Frankfort Insurrection in Pans Pans 
elections lead to the proclamation of the commune. Hostilities begm between the 

f jvernment and the commune. Reign of terror in Pans Definitive peace signed at 
rankfort MacMahon’s troops enter Pans Seven days’ bloodshed. Gradual resto- 
ration of Paris Thiers nominated president Many communists, including women 
(pStrohuses), executed. Rochefort sentenced to life imprisonment. Mont Cenis tunnel 
opened. Algerian insurrection ends 

1872 The Right declares for constitutional monarchy. Convention with Germany for speedier 
evacuation A new 6i per cent loan of 120,000,000 francs oversubscribed twelve-fold. 
1873 Napoleon III dies Bonapartist mamfesto Thiers resigns on an adverse vote. Mac- 
Iffahoxt succeeds as president Shah of Persia visits Paris. Anglo-French treaty 
of 1860 renewed till 1877. The last German quits French territory. Comte de Cham- 
bord declares for the “ White Flag ” The Septennate established. Mmistry resigns, 
Duke de Broglie, premier 

1874 New electoral law, disenfranchising three million voters. Rochefort escapes from New 
Caledonia. The ministry, defeated on the electoral law, is reorganised by Gssey with 
out Broglie. Republican and Bonapartist disputes , a prolonged endeavour to establish 
the monarchy. Manifesto by Comte de Chambord as ** Henry V/’ 
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1875 Wallon^s amendment establishes the constitution. New Senate Aet. New ministry 

under Buffet Gambetta defends the new constitution. New Press law. 

1876 Dufaure’s ministry Senate meets. Queen Victoria visits Pans. Jules Simon’s ministry. 

1877 Broglie, premier. Gambetta carries resolution for parliamentary government. Gambetta 

and Murat convicted for a speech against MacMahon Defeat of Bonapartists at general 
election. 

1878 The Limoges affair , suspected plan for a coup d'etat International exhibition. 

1879 MacMahon resigns P. P. Jules Orevy elected president by the new repubhcan senate. 

Dufaure’s resignation ; Waddington succeeds. Ferry’s attempt to check clencalism. 
The prince imperial, Napoleon, only child of Napoleon m, killed in Zululand. 

1880 Decree to abolish Jesuit and other orders, Tahiti made a colony, Gallieni’s Niger expe- 

dition. Jules Ferry, premier 

1881 New loan of 40,000,000 francs applied for thirty-fold. Colonisation of West Africa 

French engineers commence Panama Canal. Tunis a protectorate , Sfax taken. Free 
education. Gambetta, premier. Revolt in New Caledonia suppressed. 

1882 Gambetta resigns ; Freycinet forms a ministry. Anglo-French treaty renewed Compul- 

sory education. Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt. New ministry under Duclerc. 
Miners’ disturbances. Anarchist and dynamite scares. Kongo treaty. 

1883 Prmce Victor Napoleon arrested after a manifesto. Prince Krapotkm and anarchists 

sentenced. Duclere’s ministry reconstructed by Falli^res ; succeeded soon after by Jules 
Ferry’s Gambettist ministry. Princes expelled from army- French defeat at Tong- 
king ; Mojanga (Madagascar) bombarded ; Tamatave captured. Tongking and Annum 
protectorate. Kmg of Spain hooted at Paris ; official apology. Dispute with China 
as to Tongking , Sontay taken. 

1884 Industrial crisis in Pans Constitution revised. Trades-unions legalised. Tongking 

acquired by conquest , Annum a protectorate Provisional peace with China , attack 
on Fuhchow. 

1885 Ferry resigns , succeeded by Bnsson Peace with China. Grivy re-elected president 

(December 28th) 

1886 Freycinet’s new ministry includes Boulanger. Bourbon and Bonapartist families expelled 

from France. Secular education ordered Comoro Islands a protectorate The Goblet 
ministry. 

1887 Crown jewels sold. Rouvier forms a moderate mimstry, whereupon General Boulanger, 

ex- war minister, issues a monitory order to the army. Bourbon and Bonapartist mani- 
festo. Boulanger arrested in connection with charges against General Caffarel. Suez 
Canal neutralised and New Hebrides evacuated. Grdvv succeeded as president by 
Oamot. Tirard forms a ministry , attempt to murder Ferry. Somaliland delimited , 
Wallis archipelago a protectorate. Boulanger secretly allied with revolutionaries, 

1888 Panama Lottery Act. General Boulanger deprived of his command for insubordination ; 

Floquet succeeds Tirard, and Boulanger begins to form a party. Duel between Bou- 
langer and Floquet , both wounded. Dispute with Italy as to Massowah. League of 
the Rose (monarchical) formed. Boulangist demonstrations ; the League of Patriots. 
Leeward Islands annexed 

1889 Floquet resigns ; Tirard forms a mixed ministry. The League of Patriots, becoming 

Boulangist, is suppressed Boulanger flees to Brussels. Universal exhibition and 
Eiffel Tower opened. New military service law. Anniversary of the fall of the Bastille 
celebrated Boulanger sentenced to deportation. 

1890 Three Boulangist deputies expelled from the chamber Duke of Orleans, offering to 

serve in the army, is arrested ; afterwards pardoned and expelled from France Frey- 
cinet succeeds Tirard. War with Dahomey , peace in October. Anglo-French agree- 
ment ; recognition of the French protectorate over Madagascar, of the British over 
Zanzibar. Prelates declare their adhesion to the republic, with the papal approval. 
French Guinea detached from Senegal. 

1891 Royalist demonstration. Empress Frederick visits Paris on behalf of the Berlin Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Fme Arts Protectionist tariff adopted. Collapse of the Panama 
Canal scheme Navy visited by the czar at Kronstadt and by Queen Victoria at Ports- 
mouth. Boulanger commits suicide. 

1892 ‘‘Mmimum” tariffs begin with England; “maximum” tariffs with Spain, Portugal, 

Italy, Rumania, and United States. Papal encyclical enjoining submission to the 
republic. Rouvier, Bourgeois, and Loubet successively form ministries Expedition 
against Dahomey, which is later acquired The Rochefoucauld declaration of submis- 
sion to the pope in matters of faith, but not in matters of state. Centenary of the first 
republic celebrated. Panama Canal inquiry. De Lesseps and others prosecuted ; the 
Loubet ministry reconstructed by Ribot 

1893 Tariff dispute with Swiss Republic Panama disclosures ; De Lesseps sentenced* 

Dupuy forms a new ministry. Siamese dispute and treaty. Expedition to Mada- 
gascar. Strike of 42,000 miners Russian fleet visits Toulon J. P. P Casimir- 
Plner’s cabmet. Anarchist outrages. Timbuktu occupied collision with British 
troops 
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iaere^tSes.' CSolonwil aaihistry created. Fmancial deficit, 130,000,000 francs, 
met by mcreaeed taxes, etc. Joan of Arc celebration. .Dupuy forms new moderate 
^ cabinet. Assassination of President Carnot, June 24th, Oasiimr-P^rier elected pres- 
' ident'(June 27th). Dreyfus arrested ; convicted of treason. 

1^95* Dreyfus degraded. Dupuy and J. P. P. Casimir-P€ner resign. Felix Fature elected 
president. Eibot forms a ministry. Amnesty : Rochefort returns after six years’ exile 
Madagascar plac^ under the colonial office. New radical cabinet under Bourgeois 
Indo-Chma delimited. 

t896 Queen Victoria visits the president Ministry retain office agamst adverse vote of senate 
Bourgeois resigns. Meline forms a moderate cabinet with Hanotaux, foreign minister 
Prmee Henry of Orleans returns from Abyssinia and is wounded in a duel by the count 
of Turin. Czar and czarina visit Prance Government inquiry into Dreyfus case. 
Madagascar declared a colony Captain Marchand starts on a second expedition to reach 
* ' ’ the Nile. 

1897 Intervention between Turkey and Greece (May 11th). Bazaar fire, Pans (May 4th). Pres- 
^ ident Faure visits the czar Franco-Russian alliance confirmed. Dreyfus bordereau 
‘ ' ’ putiished. Debate on Dreyfus affair. 

1S98 Hew Panama Canal Company organised. Esterhazy tried for treason ; acquitted. Zola’s 
^ accusation in the Dreyfus case. Zola tried , sentenced for defamation. Prosecution 
' annulled Brisson forms a cabinet. Marchand reaches Fashoda ; meets the sirdar 
' Kitchener. Zola retried ; found guilty. Commercial treaty and Niger convention with 
' England. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry admits forgery of a Dreyfus document and commits 
isuicide. Dreyfus case remitted to court of cassation. Dupuy’s mimstry of republican 
' concentration. Fashoda evacuated. 

X899 EnglisK agreement as to the Sudan. President Faure dies. Iioubet succeeds as presi- 
' dent. Dispute with sultan of Oman. Prance leaves Nile Valley ; but gains in the 
Sudan. Marchand welcomed in Pans. New Dreyfus court-martial ordered. Waldeck- 
Rousseau (“ cabinet of republican defence”) succeeds Dupuy as premier. Dreyfus re- 
tried at Rennes; found guilty; pardoned. ** Siege” of M. Guerm. Diroul^de sen- 
tenced for conspiracy, Madame Curie discovers radium. 

1900 Paris exhibition ; 47,000,000 visitors. Annulment of all criminal cases arising out of the 

Dreyfus case. Allies (6,400 French troops) at Peking. The czar decorates the presi- 
dent. Extension of Farther India Dreyfus amnesty paragraph passed. 

1901 The Association Bill passed checking the educational activities of the religious orders 

' Russian sovereigns visit France, but do not go to Pans. Of 16,468 religious establish- 
ments, 8,800 apply for registration; many schools emigrate and the others are treated 
with progressive severity. Santos Dumont takes his balloon around the Eiffel Tower. 
Rupture with the Porte ; French sailors seize custom-house at Mytilene ; differences 
arranged. New loan of 265,000,000 francs subscribed for twenty-fold. Troubles in 
Algeria. Morocco frontier delimited. 

1902 Loubet visits Russia. Waldeck-Rousseau resigns ; CombeS succeeds. Arbitration with 

Venezuela. Decrees against unauthorised religious communities Deputies approve 
energetic enforcement of associations law. 

1903 Refusal to authorise preaching orders. King Edward VII visits France Arbitration 
' treaties with England and Italy. 

1904 Religious orders prohibited from teaching. 

1905 Fall of the Combes ministry. Quarrel with Germany over Morocco. Law passed separ- 

ating chntch and state, 

1906 ‘Election of Clement FaUieres as president. International conference at Algeeiras Fall 

of the Rbuvier ministry. New ministry under M. Jean Sarnen. 

1907 Disturbances in Morocco. Revolt of the wine-growers. Entente with Japan. Dreyfus 
' reinstated. 
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HISTOEICAL INTEODUCTION TO THE HISTOEY OF 
THE NETHEELANDS 


Bt John Lotheop Motley 
(F rom Ills Rise of the Dutch Repuhlid) 


THE LAND 

The northwestern comer of the vast plain which extends from the German 
Ocean to the Ural Mountains is occupied by the countries called the Nether- 
lands. This small triangle, enclosed between France, Germany, and the sea, 
is divided b3’- the modern kingdoms of Belgium and Holland into two nearly 
equal portions. Our earliest information concerning this teiritory is derived 
from the Romans. Julius Csesarc has saved from oblivion the heroic savages 
who fought against his legions in defence of their dismal homes with ferocious 
but unfortunate patriotism; and the great poet of England, learning from the 
conqueror’s Commentaries the name of the boldest tribe, has kept the Nervii, 
after almost twenty centuries, still fresh and familiar in our ears. 

Tacitus,«* too, has described with singular minuteness the struggle be- 
tween the people of these regions and the power of Rome, overwhelming, 
although tottering to its fall: and has, moreover, devoted several chapters of 
his work upon Germany to a description of the most remarkable Teutonic 
tribes of the Netherlands. 

Geographically and ethnographically, the Low Countries belong both to 
Gaul and to Germany. It is even doubtful to which of the two the Batavian 
island, which is the core of the whole country, was reckoned by the Romans. 
It is, however, most probable that all the land, with the exception of Fries- 
land, was considered a part of Gaul. Three great rivers — the Rhine, the 
Maas, and the Schelde — had deposited their slime for ages among the dunes 
and sandbanks heaved up by the ocean around their mouths. A delta was 
tnus formed, habitable at last for man.^ It was by nature a wide morass, in 
which oozy islands and savage forests were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows; a district lymg partly below the level of the ocean at its higher tides, 
subject to constant overflow from the rivers, and to frequent and terrible 
inundations by the sea 

The Rhine, leaving at last the regions where its storied lapse, through so 
many ages, has been consecrated alike by nature and art — by poetry and 
eventful truth — flows reluctantly through the basalt portal of the Seven 
Mountains into the open fields which extend to the German Sea. After 
entering this vast meadow, the stream divides itself into two branches, be- 
coming thus the two-homed Rhine of Virgil, and holds in these two arms the 
island of Batavia. 

Napoleon, indeed, liaving conquered the Rhine, claimed its creature Holland as his “by 
right of devolution ” — a different use of the word that Louis XIV employed m claiming the 
Spamsh Netherlands for his queen Of Napoleon’s claim, Thorold Rog-ers ^ says . * * One may dis^ 
pute the logic of the great captain, but his geology is mcontestable.*^ 

m 
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The Maas, taking its rise in the Vosges, pours itself through the Ardennes 
Wood, pierces the rocky ridges upon the southeastern frontier of the Low 
Clountries, receives the Samore in the midst of that pictmesque anthracite 
basin where now stands the city of Namur, and then moves toward the north, 
through nearly the whole length of the country, till it mingles its waters with 
Hie, Rhine. 

' The Schelde, almost exclusively a Belgian river, after leaving its fountains 
in Picardy, flows through the present provinces of Flanders and Hainault. In 
Caesar’s time it was suffocated before reachmg the sea in quicksands and 
thickets, which long afforded protection to the savage mhabitants against the 
Roman arms, and which the slow process of nature and the untiring industry 
of man have since converted into the archipelago of Zealand and South 
Holland. These islands were unknown to the Romans. 

Such were the rivers which, with their numerous tributaries, coursed 
through the spongy land. Their frequent overflow, when forced back upon 
their currents by the stormy sea, rendered the country almost uninhabitable. 
Hqre, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched ichthyophagi 
dw-elt upon t&rpm, or mounds, which they had' raised, like beavers, above the 
^most fluid soil. Here, at a later day, the same race chained the tjTant 
. Ocean and his mighty streams into subser^dency, forcing them to fertilize, 
to render commodious, to cover with a beneficent network of veins and 
arteries, and to bind by watery highways with the furthest ends of the world, 
a country disinherited by nature of its rights. A region, outcast of ocean 
and earth, wrested at last from both domains their richest treasures. A race, 
engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry elements, was 
unconsciously educating itself for its great struggle with the still more savage 
despotism of man. 

, The whole territory of the Netherlands was girt with forests. An exten- 
sive belt of woodland skuted the seacoast, reaching beyond the mouths of 
the Rhine. Along the outer edge of this barrier, the dunes cast up by the 
sea were prevented by the close tangle of thickets from driftmg further in- 
ward, and thus formed a breastwork which time and art were to strengthen. 
The groves of Haarlem and the Hague are relics of this ancient forest. The 
Badahuenna Wood, horrid with Druidic sacrifices, extended along the eastern 
line of the vanished Lake of Flevo. The vast Hercynian forest, nine days’ 
ioumey in breadth, closed in the country on the German side, stretching from 
the banks of the Rhine to the remote regions of the Dacians, m such vague 
immensity (says the conqueror of the whole coimtry, Cffisar«), that no German, 
after travellmg sixty days, had ever reached, or even heard of, its commence- 
ment. On the south, the famous groves of Ardennes, haunted by faun and 
satyr, embowered the country, and separated it from Celtic Gaul. 

Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath the level of the ocean, 
belted about by hirsute forests, this low land, nether land, hollow land, or 
Holland, seemed hardly deserving the arms of the all-accomplished Roman. 
Yet foreign tyranny, from the earliest ages, has coveted this meagre territory 
as totfuUy as it has sought to wrest ifrom their native possessors those lancfc 
mth the fatal gift of beauty for their dower; while the genius of liberty has 
inspned as noble a resistance to oppression here as it ever aroused in Grecian 
or Italian breasts. 


THE EARLY PEOPLES 

It can never be satisfactorily ascertained who were the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The record does not reach beyond Caesar’s epoch, and he found the 
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territory on the left of the Rhine mainly tenanted by tribes of the Celtic 
family. That large division of the Indo-European group which had already 
overspread many portions of Asia Minor, Greece, Germany, the British 
Islands, France, and Spain, had been long settled in Belgic Gaul, and consti- 
tuted the bulk of its population. Checked in its westward movement by the 
Atlantic, its current began to flow backwards towards its fountains, so tliat 
the Gallic portion of the Netherland populati''n was derived from the original 
race in its earlier wanderings and from the later and refluent tide coming out 
of Celtic Gaul. The modern appellation of the Walloons points to the affinity 
of their ancestors with the Gallic, Welsh, and Gaelic family.* The Belgae 
were in many respects a superior race to most of their blood-allies. _ They 
were, according to Caesar’s testimony, the bravest of all the Celts. This may 
be in part attributed to the presence of several German tribes, who, at this 
period, had already forced their way across the Rhine, mingled their qualities 
with the Belgic material, and lent an additional mettle to the Celtic blood. 
The heart of the country was thus inhabited by a Gallic race, but the frontiers 
had been taken possession of by Teutonic tribes. 

When the Cimbri and their associates, about a century before our era, 
made their memorable onslaught upon Rome, the early inhabitants of the 
Rhine island of Batavia, who were probably Celts, jolned_ in the expedition.® 
A recent and tremendous inundation had swept away their misemble hom^, 
and even the trees of the forests, and had thus rendered them still more dis- 
satisfied with their gloomy abodes. The island was deserted of its population. 
At about the same period a civil dissension among the Chatti — a powerful 
German race within the Hercynian forest — ^resulted in the expatriation of a 
portion of the people. The exiles sought a new home in the empty Rhine 
island, called it Bet-auw, or “good-meadow,” and were themselves called, 
thenceforward, Batavi, or Batavians. 

These Batavians, according to Tacitus,<* were the bravest of all the Ger- 
mans. The Chatti, of whom they formed a portion, were a pre-eminently 
warlike race. “Others go to battle,” says the historian, “these go to war.” 
Their bodies were more hardy, their minds more vigorous, than those of other 
tribes. Their young men cut neither hair nor beard till they had slain an 
enemy. On the field of battle, in the midst of carnage and plunder, they, 
for the first time, bared their faces. The cowardly and sluggish, only, re- 
mained unshorn. They wore an iron ring, too, or shackle upon their necks 
until they had performed the same achievement, a symbol which they then 
threw away, as the emblem of sloth. The Batavians were ever spoken of by 
the Romans with entire respect. They conquered the Belgians, they forced 
the free Frisians to pay tribute, but they called the Batavians their frienda® 
The tax-gatherer never invaded their island. Honourable alliance united them 
with the Romans. It was, however, the alliance of the giant and the dwarf. 
The Roman gained glory and empire, the Batavian gained nothing but the 
hardest blows. The Batavian cavalry became famous throughout the re- 
public and the empiie. They were the favourite troops of Csesar, and with 

The remains found in the cairns, the Druidic altars of Walcheren, and names of places 
such as Walcheren, Nimuegen, etc , aie further evidence.] 

[* For fuller details of these and other Northern tribes, see the History of Home, especially 
Tol. V , chapters 7, 8, 16, 23 and vol. VII, book 3, chapter S ] 

P Zosimus-^ indeed reckons Batavia as part of the Roman empire, but the testimony of a 
Greek, writing in the fifth century, cannot be put in competition with that of Tacitus, who 
expressly says that it was not tributary, and always speaks of it as an independent state The 
Greek author probably drew the conclusion from the presence of Batavian cohorts in the im- 
perial army. — Davies.*' ] 
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reason, for it was their valour which turned the tide of battle at Pharsalia. 
From the death of Julius down to the times of Vespasian, the Batavian legion 
was the imperial body guard, the Batavian island the basis of operations in 
the Roman wars with Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

Beyond the Batavians, upon the north, dwelt the great Frisian family, 
occupying the regions between the Rhine and Ems. The Zuyder Zee and 
the Dollart, both caused by the terrific mundations of the thirteenth century, 
and not existing at this period, did not then interpose boundaries between 
kindred tribes. All formed a homogeneous nation of pure German origin. 

Thus, the population of the country was partly Celtic, partly German. 
Of these two elements, dissimilar m their tendencies and always difficult to 
blend, the Netherland people has ever been compounded. A certain fatality 
of history has perpetually helped to separate still more widely these constitu- 
ents, instead of detecting and stimulating the elective affinities which existed. 
Religion, too, upon all great historical occasions, has acted as the most pow- 
erful of aissolvents. Otherwise, had so many valuable and contrasted char- 
acteristics been early fused into a whole, it would be difficult to show a race 
more richly endowed by Nature for dominion and progress than the Belgo- 
Germanic people. 

Physically the two races resembled each other. Both %ere of vast stature. 
The gigantic Gaul derided the Roman soldiers as a band of pigmies. The 
German excited astonishment by his huge body and muscular limbs. Both 
were fair, with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had yellow hair floating over his 
shoulders, and the German long locks of fiery red, which he even dyed with 
woad to heighten the favourite colour, and wore twisted into a war-knot upon 
the top of his head. 

“All the Gauls are of very high stature,” says a soldier who fought under 
Julian (Ammianus Marcellinus /) . “They are white, golden-haired, terrible 
in the fierceness of their eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging and insolent. A 
band of strangers could not resist one of them in a brawl, assisted by his 
strong blue-eyed wife, especially when she begms, gnashing her teeth, her 
neck swollen, brandishing her vast and snowy arms, and kicking with her 
heels at the same time, to deliver her fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted 
strings of a catapult. The voices of many are threatening and formidable. 
They are quick to anger, but quickly appeased. All are clean in their persons; 
nor among them is ever seen any man or woman, as elsewhere, squalid m 
ragged garments. At all ages they are apt for mditary service. The old 
man goes forth to the fight with equal strength of breast, with limbs as hard- 
ened by cold and assiduous labour, and as contemptuous of all dangers, as the 
young. Not one of them, as in Italy is often the case, was ever known to 
cut off his thumbs to avoid the service of Mars.” 

EARLY FORMS OP GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 

The polity of each race differed widely from that of the other. The gov- 
ernment of both may be said to have been republican, but the Gallic tribes 
were aristocracies, in which the influence of clanship was a predominant 
feature; while the German system, although nominally regal, was m reality 
democratic. In Gaul were two orders, the nobility and the priesthood, while 
the people, says Caesar,*^ were all slaves. The knights or nobles were all 
trained to_ arms. Each went forth to battle, followed by his dependents, 
while a_ chief of all the clans was appointed to take command during the war. 
The prince or chief governor was elected annually, but only by the nobles. 
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The people had no rights at all, and were glad to assign themselves as slaves 
to any noble who was strong enough to protect them. In peacfe the druids 
exercised the main functions of government. They decided all controversies, 
civil and criminal. To rebel against their decrees was punished by exclusion 
from the sacrifices — a most terrible excommunication, through which the 
criminal was cut off from all mtercourse with his fellow creatures. 

With the Germans the sovereignty resided in the great assembly of the 
people. There were slaves, mdeed, but in small number, consisting either of 
prisoners of war or of those unfortunates who had forfeited their liberty in 
games of chance. Their chieftains, although called by the Romans princes 
and kings, were, in reality, generals chosen by universal suffrage All state 
affairs were in the hands of this fierce democracy The elected chieftains had 
rather authority to persuade than power to command. 

The Gauls were an agricultural people. They were not without many 
arts of life. They had extensive flocks and herds, and they even exported 
salted provisions as far as Rome. The truculent German {Oer-mann, Heer- 
mann, “war-man,”) considered carnage the only useful occupation, and 
despised agriculture as enervating and ignoble. It was base, in his opmion, 
to gain by sweat what was more easily acquired by blood. The Gauls built 
towns and villages The German built his solitary hut where inclination 
prompted. Close neighborhood was not to his taste. 

In their system of religion the two races were most widely contrasted. 
The Gauls were a priest-ridden race. Their druids^ were a dominant caste, 
presiding even over civil affairs, while in religious matters their authority was 
despotic. What were the principles of their wild theology will never be 
thoroughly ascertained, but we know too much of its sanguinary rites. The 
imagination shudders to penetrate those shaggy forests, ringing with the 
death-shrieks of ten thousand human victims, and with the hideous hymns 
chanted by smoke and blood-stained priests to the savage gods whom they 
served. 

The German, in his simplicity, had raised himself to a purer belief than 
that of the sensuous Roman or the superstitious Gaul. He believed in a 
single, supreme, almighty God, _A11-Vater or All-Father. This divinity was 
too sublime to be incarnated or imaged, too mfinite to be enclosed in temples 
built with hands. Such is the Roman’s testimony to the lofty conception 
of the German. The fantastic intermixture of Roman mythology with the 
gloomy but modified superstition of romanised Celts was not favourable to 
the simple character of German theology. Within that little river territory, 
amid those obscure morasses of the Rhine and Schelde, three great forms of 
religion — the sanguinary superstition of the druid, the sensuous polytheism 
of the Roman, the elevated but dimly groping creed of the German — stood 
for centuries, face to face, until, having mutually debased and destroyed each 
other, they aU faded away in the pure light of Christianity. 

Tlie druids have been a source of much controversy. Their practice of human sacrifice 
has been debated Q Bottinfl' notes that ‘‘Sacrifices were, in their origin, human sacrifices/' 
In 94 B c the Roman senate forbade them and by 19 B c they would seem to have disappeared. 
Alexander Bertrand ^ says “It is impossible to deny, after a well-digested study of the texts, 
that human sacrifices had been very popular before the Roman conquest and were in common 
use in many parts of Gaul and Germany. It is certain that the druids not only tolerated but 
authorised by their presence these sacrifices, though in Ireland, the most druidic country of all, 
liturgic human sacrifice was unknown ” He claims that human sacrifice antedated the druids 
in Gaul and that they were not to blame for it. As for their functions Dottin does not credit 
them with civil authority, but sets them down as “soothsayers, priests, professors, magicians, 
and physicians ” He doubts the fiequently advanced theory that Celtic monasteries were an 
outgrowth of druidic communities J 
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, Thus contrasted were Gaul and German in religious and politieal_ systems. 
The difference was no less remarkable in their social characteristics. The 
Gaul w^ singularly imchaste. The marriage state was .almost unknown. 
Many tribes lived in most revolting and incestuous concubinage; brethren, 
parents, and children ha^dng wives in common. The German was loyal as 
the Celt was dissolute. Alone among barbarians, he contented himself with 
a single wife, save that a few dignitaries, from motives of policy, were per- 
mitted a larger number. On the marriage day the German offered presents 
to his bride — not the bracelets and golden necklaces with which the Gaul 
adorned his fair-haired concubme, but oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, a 
shield, and a spear — ^symbols that thenceforward she was to share his labours 
and to become a portion of himself. 

Ihey differed, too, in the honours paid to the dead. The funerab of the 
Gauls were pompous. Both burned the corpse, but the Celt cast into the 
flames the favourite animals, and even the most cher^hed slaves and dep^d- 
ents of the master. Vast monuments of stone or piles of earth were raised 
above the ashes of the dead. Scattered relics of the Celtic age are yet visible 
throughout Europe, in these huge but unsightly memorials. 

The German was not ambitious at the grave. He threw neither gar- 
ments nor odours upon the funeral pyre, but the arms and the war-horse of 
the departed were burned and buried with him. The turf was his only 
sepulcme, the memory of his valour his only monument. Even tears were 
forbidden to the men. “ It was esteemed honourable,” says the historian, “ for 
women to lament, for men to remember.” 

The parallel need be pursued no further. Thus much it was necessary to 
rec^ to the historical student concerning the promment characteristics by 
which the two great races of the land were distmguished: characteristics 
which time has rather hardened than effaced. In the contrast and the sepa- 
ration lies the key to much of their history. Had providence permitted a 
fusion of the two races, it is possible, from their position, and from the geo- 
graphical and historical link which they would have afforded to the dominant 
kib^ of Europe, that a world-empire might have been the result, different 
m many respects from any which has ever arisen. Speculations upon what 
might have been are idle. It is well, however, to ponder the many misfor- 
tunes resulting from a mutual repulsion, which, under other circumstances 
and in other spheres, has been exchanged for mutual attraction and support. 

EELATIONS AVITH EOME 

The earliest chapter in the history of the Netherlands was written by their 
conqueror. Celtic Gaul is already in the power of Rome; the Belgie tribes, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, arm against the universal tyrant. In- 
flammable, quick to strike, but too fickle to prevail against sO powerful a foe, 
they hastily form a league of almost every clan. At the first blow of Caesar’s 
sword, the frail coiffederacy falls asunder like a rope of sand. The tribes 
scatter in all directions. Nearly all are soon defeated, and sue for mercy. 
The Nenrii, true to the German blood m their veins, swear to die rather than 
surrender. They, at least, are worthy of their cause. Caesar advances 
a^inst them at the head of eight legions. Dra-wn up on the banks of the 
S^bre, they await the Roman’s approach. Eight veteran Roman legions, 
■with the world’s "victor at their head, are too much for the brave but undis- 
ciplined Nervii.’ 

p The full account of this battle m Otesar’s own words will be found in tqI. 'W, chapter 23.] 
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They fought like men to whom life without liberty was a curse. They 
were not defeated, but exterminated. Of many thousand fighting men went 
home but five hundred. Upon reaching the place of refuge where they had 
bestowed their women and children, Caesar found, after the battle, that there 
were but three of their senators left alive. So perished the Nei^di. Caesar 
commanded his legions to treat with respect the little remnant of the tribe 
which had just faUen to swell the empty echo of his glory, and then, with 
hardly a breathing pause, he proceeded to annihilate the Aduatici, the Menapii, 
and the Morini. 

Gaul being thus pacified, as, with sublime irony, he expresses himself 
concerning a country some of whose tribes had been annihilated, some sold 
as slaves, and others hunted to their lairs like beasts of prey, the conqueror 
departed for Italy. Legations for peace from many German races to Rome 
were the consequence of these great achievements. Among others the Ba- 
tavians formed an alliance with the noasters of the world. Their position was 
always an honourable one. They were justly proud of paying no tribute, but 
it was, perhaps, because they had nothing to pay. They had few cattle, they 
could give no hides and horns like the Frisians, and they were therefore 
allowed to furnish only their blood. From this time forth their cavalry, 
which was the best of Germany, became renowned in the Roman army upon 
every battle-field of Europe. 

It is melancholy, at a later moment, to find the brave Batavians dis- 
tinguished in the memorable expedition of Germanicus to crush the liberties 
of their German kindred. They are forever associated with the sublime but 
misty image of the great Arminius (Hermann), the hero, educated in Rome, 
and aware of the colossal power of the empire, who yet, by his genius, 
valour, and political adroitness, preserved for Germany her nationality, her 
purer rel^on, and perhaps even that noble language which her late-flowering 
literature has rendered so illustrious — ^but they are associated as enemies, not 
as friends. 

Galba, succeeding to the purple upon the suicide of Nero, dismissed the 
Batavian life-guards to whom he owed his elevation He is murdered, Otho 
and Vitellius contend for the succession, while all eyes are turned upon the 
eight Batavian regiments. In their hands the scales of empire seem to rest. 
They declare for Vitellius, and the civil war begins. Otho is defeated; Vi- 
tellius acknowledged by senate and people. Fearing, like his predecessors, 
the imperious turbulence of the Batavian legions, he, too, sen<^ them into 
Germany [70 a d.]. It was the signal for a long and extensive revolt, which 
had well-nigh overturned the Roman power in Gaul and Lower Germany. 


THE BATAVIAN HERO CIVILIS (70 A.D ) 

Claudius Civilis was a Batavian of noble race, who had served twenty-five 
years in the Roman armies. His Teutonic name has perished, for, like most 
savages who become denizens of a civilised state, he had assumed an appella- 
tion in the tongue of his superiors He was a soldier of fortune, and had 
fought wherever the Roman eagles flew. After a quarter of a century’s 
service he was sent in chains to Rome, and his brother executed, both falsely 
charged with conspiracy. Such were the triumphs adjudged to Bataidan 
auxiliaries. He escaped with life, and was disposed to consecrate what re- 
mamed of it to a nobler cause. Civilis was no barbarian. Like the German 
hero Arminius, he had received a Roman education, and had learned the 
iu w. — voii. s in. T 
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degraded condition of Rome. He knew the infamous vices of her rulers; he 
retained an unconquerable love for liberty and for his own race. 

By his courage, eloquence, and talent for political combinations, Civilis 
effected a general confederation of all the Netherland tribes, both Celtic and 
German. For a brief moment there was a united people, a Batavian com- 
monwealth. The details of the revolt have been carefully preserved by 
Tacitus,^' and. form one of his grandest and most elaborate pictures. The 
battles, the sieges, the defeats, the indomitable spirit of Civilis, still flaming 
most brightly when the clouds were darkest around him, have been described 
by the great historian m his most powerful manner. 

The struggle was an unsuccessful one. After many victories and many 
overthrows, Civilis was left alone. The Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for 
peace. Vespasian, victorious over Vitellius, proved too powerful for his old 
comrade. Even the Batavians became weary of the hopeless contest, while 
fortune, after much capricious hovering, settled at last upon the Roman side 
The imperial commander Cerealis seized the moment when the cause of the 
Batavian hero was most desperate to send emissaries among his tribe. T^hese 
intrigues had their effect. The fidelity of the people was sapped. But the 
Batavian was not a man to be crushed, nor had he lived so long in the Roman 
service to be outmatched in politics by the barbarous Germans. He was not 
to be sacrificed as a peace-offering to revengeful Rome. Watching from be- 
yond the Rhme the progress of defection and the decay of national enthusi- 
asm, he determmed to be beforehand with those who were now his enemies 
He accepted the offer of negotiation from Cerealis. The Roman general was 
eager to grant a full pardon, and to re-enlist so brave a soldier in the service 
of the empire. 

A colloquy was agreed upon The bridge across the Nabalia was broken 
asunder m the middle, and Cerealis and Civilis met upon the severed sides 
The placid stream by which Roman enterprise had connected the waters of 
the Rhine with the Lake of Flevo, flowed between the imperial commander 
and the rebel chieftain. 

Here the story abruptly terminates. The remainder of the Roman’s nar- 
rative IS lost, and upon that broken bridge the form of the Batavian hero 
disappears forever. His name fades from history not a syllable is known 
of his subsequent career; everything is buried in the profound oblivion which 
now steals over the scene where he was the most imposing actor 

The soul of Civilis had proved insufficient to animate a whole people; 
yet it was rather owing to position than to any personal inferiority that his 
name did not become as illustrious as that of Arminius. The German patnot 
was neither braver nor wiser than the Batavian, but he had the mfinite 
forests of his fatherland to protect him. Every legion which plimged into 
those unfathomable depths was forced to retreat disastrously, or to perish 
miserably. Ciyilis was henuned in by the ocean; his country, long the basis 
of Roman military operations, was accessible by river and canal. The 
patriotic spirit which he had for a moment raised had abandoned him; his 
^ies had deserted him; he stood alone and at bay, encompassed by the 
hunters, with death or surrender as his only alternative. 

"^e contest of Ciyilis with Rome contains a remarkable foreshadowing of 
the future conflict with Spain, through which the Batavian republic, fifteen 
c^tunes later, was to be foimded. The characters, the events, the am- 
phffiious battles, desperate sieges, slippery alliances, the traits of generosity, 
audacity, and cruelty, the generous confidence, the broken faith, seem so 
closely to repeat themselves that history appears to present the .qp Ifs a.Tne 
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drama played over and over again, with, but a change of actors and of co&- 
tmne. There is more than a fanciful resemblance between Civilis and "William 
the Silent, two heroes of ^cient German stock, who had learned the arts of 
war and peace in the service of a foreign and haughty w'orld-empire. Deter- 
mination, concentration of purpose, constancy m calamity, elasticity almost 
preternatural, self-denial, consummate craft in political combinations, per- 
sonal fortitude, and passionate patriotism were the heroic elements in both. 
The ambition of each was subordinate to the cause which he served. Both 
refused the crown, although each, perhaps, contemplated, in the sequel, a 
Batavian realm of which he would have been the mevitable chief. Both 
offered the throne to a Gallic prince, for Classicus was but the prototype of 
Anjou, as Bmmo of Brederode, and neither was destmed, in this world, to 
see his sacrifices crowned with success. 

The characteristics of the two great races of the land portrayed themselves 
in the Roman and the Spanish struggle with much the same colours. The 
Southrons, inflammable, petulant, audacious, were the first to assault and 
to defy the imperial power in both revolts, while the inhabitants of the north- 
ern provinces, slower to be aroused, but of more enduring wrath, were less 
ardent at the commencement, but, alone, steadfast at the close of the contest. 
In both wars the southern Celts fell away from the league, their courageous 
but corrupt chieftains having been purchased with imperial gold to bring 
about the abject submission of their followers; while the German Nether- 
lands, although eventually subjugated by Rome, after a desperate struggle, 
were successful in the great conflict with Spain, and trampled out of existence 
every vestige of her authority. The Batavian republic took its rank among 
the leading powers of the earth; the Belgic provinces remained Roman, 
Spanish, Austrian property. 

FALL OF ROME AND RISE OF THE PRANKISH EMPIRE 

Obscure but important movements in the regions of eternal twilight, 
revolutions, of which history has been silent, in the mysterious depths of 
Asia, outpourings of human rivers along the sides of the Altai Mountains, 
convulsions up-heaving remote realms and unknown dynasties, shock after 
shock throbbmg throughout the barbarian world, and dying upon the edge 
of civilisation, vast throes which shake the earth as precursory pangs to the 
buth of a new empire — as dying symptoms of the proud but effete realm 
which called itself the world; scattered hordes of sanguinary, grotesque 
savages pushed from their own homes, and hovering with vague purposes 
upon the Roman frontier, constantly repelled and_ perpetually reappearing 
m ever-increasing swarms, guided thither by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious 
laws — such are the well-known phenomena which preceded the fall of west- 
ern Rome. Stately, externally powerful, although undermined and putrescent 
at the core, the death-stricken empire still dashed back the assaults of its 
barbarous enemies 

During the long struggle intervening between the age of "V'espasian and 
that of Odoacer, during all the preliminary ethnographical revolutions which 
preceded the great people’s wandermg, the Netherlands remamed subject 
provinces Their country was upon the high-road which led the Goths to 
Rome. Those low and barren tracts were the outlying marches of the em- 
pire. Upon that desolate beach broke the first surf from the rising ocean 
of German freedom which was soon to overwhelm Rome. Yet, although 
the ancient landmarks were soon well-nigh obliterated, the Netherlands still 
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remained faitMul to the empire, Batavian blood was still poured out for its 
defence. 

By the middle of the fourth century, the Franks and Alamanni (AUe- 
mmner, “all-men”), a mass of united Germans, are defeated by the em- 
peror Julian at Strasburg, the Batavian cavalry, as upon many other great 
occasions, saving the day for despotism. This achievement, one of the last 
in which the name appears upon historic record, was therefore as triumphant 
for the valour as it was humiliatmg to the true fame of the nation. Their 
individuality soon afterwards disappears, the race having been partly ex- 
hausted in the Roman service, partly merged in the Frank and Frisian tribes 
who occupy the domains of their forefathers. 

For a century longer, Rome still retams its outward form, but the swarm- 
ing nations are now in full career. The Netherlands are successively or si- 
multaneously trampled by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, Frisians, 
and even Slavs, as the great march of Germany to universal empire, which her 
prophets and bards had foretold, went majestically forward. The fountains 
of the frozen North were opened, the waters prevailed, but the ark of Chris- 
tianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge assuaged, the earth had re- 
turned to chaos, the last pagan empire had been washed out of existence, but 
the faltering infancy of Christian Europe had begun. 

After the wanderings had subsided, the Netherlands are found with much 
the same ethnological character. The Frank dominion has succeeded tho 
Roman, the German stock preponderates over the Celtic, but the national 
ingredients, although in somewhat altered proportions, remain essentially as 
before. The old Belgse, having become romanised in tongue and customs, 
accept the new empire of the Franks.' That people, however, pushed from 
its hold of the Rhine by thickly-thronging hordes of Gepidi, Quadi, Sarmatse, 
Heruli, Saxons, Burgundiones, moves towards the south and west. As the 
empire falls before Odoacer, they occupy Celtic Gaul with the Belgian portion 
of the Netherlands, while the Frisians, into which ancient German tribe the 
old Batavian element h^ melted, not to be extinguished, but to renew its 
existence, the “free Frisians,” whose name is synonymous with liberty, near- 
est blood relations of the Ai^lo-Saxon race, now occupy the northern portion, 
including the whole future European territory of the Dutch republic. 

The history of the Franks becomes, therefore, the history of the Nether- 
lands. The Frisians struggle, for several centuries, against their dominion, 
until eventually subjugated by Charlemagne. They even encroach upon the 
Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are determined not to yield their possessions. 
Moreover, the pious Merovingian faineants desire to plant Christianity among 
the still pagan Frisians. Dagobert, son of the second Clotaire, advances 
against them as far as the Weser, takes possession of Utrecht, founds there the 
first Christian church in Friesland, and establishes a nominal dominion over 
the whole coimtry. 

Yet the feeble Merovingians would have been powerless against rugged 
Friesland, had not their dynasty already merged in that puissant family of 
Brabantj which long wielded their power before it assumed their crown. It 
was Pepin of Heristal, grandson of the Netherlander, Pepin of Landen, who 
conquered the Frisian Radbod (692 a.d.), and forced him to exchange his 
royal for the ducal title. 

P V^e find aJso Britons and Angles inhabiting Batavia, the former having probably taken 
refuge there from the hostility of the Piets and Scots , the latter may, perhaps, have acoom- 
panled the expe^tion of Hengist and Horsa to England, and remained there, mstead of crossing 
the sea with iheir oompamous, according to Procopius.* — Bavees.*’! 
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It was Pepin’s bastard, Charles the Hammer [Charles Martel], whose tre- 
mendous blows completed his father’s work. The new mayor of the palace 
soon drove the Frisian chief into submission, and even into Christianity. A 
bishop’s indiscretion, however, neutralised the apostolic blows of the mayor. 
The pagan Radbod had already immersed one of his royal legs m the bap- 
tismal font, when a thought struck hhn. 

“Where are my dead forefathers at present?” he said, turning suddenly 
upon Bishop Wolfran. “In hell, with all other unbelievers,” was the im- 
prudent answer. “Mighty well,” replied Radbod, removing his leg, “then 
will I rather feast with my ancestors in the halls of Woden, than dwell with 
your little starveling band of Christians in heaven.” 

Entreaties and threats were unavaUmg. The Frisian declined positively 
a rite which was to cause an eternal separation from his buried kindred, and 
he died, as he had lived, a heathen. His son, Poppo, succeeding to the nom- 
inal sovereignty, did not actively oppose the introduction of Christianity 
among his people, but himself refused to be converted. Rebelling against the 
Frank dominion, he was totally routed by Charles Martel in a great battle 
(760 A.D.), and perished with a vast number of Frisians. 

The Christian dispensation, thus enforced, was now accepted by these 
northern pagans. The commencement of their conversion had been mamly 
the work of their brethren from Britain. The monk Wilfred was followed 
in a few years by the Anglo-Saxon Willibrod. It was he who destroyed the 
images of Woden in Walcheren, abolished his worship,^ and founded churches 
in North Holland. Charles Martel rewarded him vrith extensive domains 
about Utrecht, together with many slaves and other chattels. Soon after- 
wards he was consecrated bishop of all the Frisians. Thus rose the famous 
episcopate of Utrecht. 

Another Anglo-Saxon, Winfred, or Boniface, had been equally active 
among his Frisian cousins. His crozier had gone hand in hand with the battle- 
axe. Boniface followed close upon the track of his orthodox coadjutor 
Charles. By the middle of the eighth century, some hundred thousand 
Frisians had been slaughtered, and as many more converted. The hammer 
which smote the Saracens at Tours was at last successful in beating the Nether- 
landers into Christianity. The labours of Boniface through Upper and Lower 
Germany were immense; but he, too, received great material rewards. He 
was created archbishop of Mainz, and, upon the death of Willibrod, bishop of 
Utrecht. Faithful to his mission, however, he met, heroically, a martyr’s 
death at the hands of the refractory pagans at Dokkum [755 a.d.]. Thus 
was Christianity established in the Netherlands. 

Under Charlemagne, the Frisians often rebelled, makmg common cause 
with the Saxons. In 785 a.d. they were, however, completely subjugated, 
and never rose again lintil the epoch of their entire separation from the Frank 
empire. Charlemagne left them their name of free Frisians, and the property 
in their own land. The feudal system never took root in their soil. “The 
Frisians,” sa 3 rs their statute book, “shall be free, as long as the wind blows 
out of the clouds and the world stands.” They agreed, however, to obey the 
chiefs whom the Frank monarch should appoint to govern them, according 
to their own laws. Those laws were collected, and are still extant. The ver- 
nacular version of their Asega book contains their ancient customs, together 
with the Frank additions. The general statutes of Charlemagne were, of 
course, in vigour also; but that great legislator knew too well the importance 
attached by all mankind to local customs, to allow his imperial capitulars to 
interfere, unnecessarily, with the Frisian laws. 
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Thus again the Netherlands, for the first time since the fall of Rome, were 
united under one crown imperial. They had already been once united, in 
their slavery, to Rome. Eight centuries pass away, and they are again 
united, in subjection, to Charlemagne. The Netherlands, like the other prov- 
inces of the great monarch’s dommion, were governed by crown-appointed 
functionaries, military and judicial. In the northeastern or Frisian portion, 
however, the grants of land were never in the fbrm of revocable benefices or 
feuds. With this important exception, the whole country shared the fate 
and enjoyed general organisation of the empire 

t But Charlemagne came an age too soon. The chaos which had brooded 
over Europe since the dissolution of the Roman world was still too absolute. 
It was not to be fashioned into perinanent forms, even by _his bold and con- 
structive genius. Wbrn the great statesman died, his empire necessarily fell 
to pieces. Society had need of further disintegration before it could begin to 
reconstruct itself locally. A new civilisation was not to be improvised by a 
single mind. When did one man ever civilise a people’ In the eighth and 
ninth centuries there was not even a people to be civilised. 

Moreover, the Carlovingian race had been exhausted by producing a race 
of heroes like the Pepins and the Charleses. The realm was divided [in 
843 A.D. by the Treaty of Verdun], subdivided, at times partially reimited, 
like a famuy farm, among monarchs incompetent alike to hold, to delegate, 
or to resign the mheritance of the great warrior and lawgiver. 

Charles the Sunple was the last Carlovingian who governed Lotharingia 
(or Lorraine), in which were comprised most of the Netherlands and Friesland. 
The German monarch, Henry the Fowler, at that period called king of the 
East Franks, as Charles of the West Franks, acquired Lorraine by the Treaty 
of Bonn, Charles reserving the sovereignty over the kingdom during his 
lifetime. In 925 a d. however, the Simpleton having been imprisoned and 
deposed by his own subjects, the Fowler was recognised king of Lorraine. 

Thus the Netherlands passed out of France mto Germany, remaining, still, 
provinces of a loose, disjointed empire. 

This is the epoch in which the various dukedoms, earldoms, and other 
petty sovereignties of the Netherlands became hereditary. It was in the 
year 922 that Charles the Simple presented to Coimt Dirk the territory of 
Holland, by letters patent.* This narrow hook of land, destined, in future 
ages, to be the cradle of a considerable empire, stretching through both hem- 
ispheres, was, thenceforth, the inheritance of Dirk’s descendants. Histori- 
cally, therefore, -he is Dirk I, count of Holland. 

Of this small sovereign and his successors, the most powerful foe, for cen- 
turies, was the bishop of Utrecht, the origin of whose greatness has been 
already mdicated. Of the other Netherland provinces, now hereditary, the 
first in rank was Lorraine, once the kingdom of Lothair, now the dukedom of 
Lorraine. In 965 it was divided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which 
the lower duchy alone belonged to the Netherlands. 

Two centuries later, the counts of Louvain, then occupying most of 
Brabant, obtained a permanent hold of Lower Lorraine, and began to call 
themselves dukes of Brabant. The same principle of local independence and 
isolation which created these dukes established the hereditary power of the 
counts and barons who formerly exercised jurisdiction under them and othei-s. 
Thus arose sovereign counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg, Ziitphen, dukes 
of Luxemburg and Gelderland, barons of Mechlm, marquises of Antwerp, and 


[> See vols. VU, 21 and XV.] 
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others — all petty autocrats. The most important of all, after the house of 
Lorraine, were the earls of Flanders; for the bold foresters of Charles the 
Great had soon wrested the sovereignty of their httle territory from his feeble 
descendants as easily as Baldwin, with the iron arm, had deprived the bald 
Charles of his daughter. Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyssel, Groningen, 
Drenthe, and Friesland (all seven being portions of Friesland in a general 
sense), were ci'owded together upon a little desolate corner of Europe — ^an 
obscure fragment of Charlemagne’s broken empire. They were afterwards to 
constitute the United States of the Netherlands, one of the most powerful 
republics of history. Meantime, for century after century, the counts of Hol- 
land and the bishops of Utrecht were to exercise divided sway over the territory. 

Thus the whole country was broken into many shreds and patches of 
sovereignty. The separate history of such half-organised morsels is tedious 
and petty. Trifling dymsties, where a family or two were everything, the 
people nothing, leave little worth recording. Even the most devout of 
genealogists might shudder to chronicle the long succession of so many illus- 
trious obscure. 

A glance, however, at the general features of the governmental system 
now established in the Netherlands, at this important epoch in the world’s 
history, will show the transformations which the country, in common with 
other portions of the western world, had undergone. 

GOVERNMENT AND CIVILISATION OP FEUDAL TIMES 

In the tenth century the old Batavian and later Roman forms have faded 
away. An entirely new polity has_ succeeded. No great popular assembly 
asserts its sovereignty, as in the ancient German epoch, no generals and tem- 
porary kings are chosen by the nation. The elective power had been lost 
under the Romans, who, after conquest, had conferred the administrative 
authority over their subject provinces upon officials appointed by the metrop- 
olis. The Franks pursued the same course. In Charlemagne’s time, the 
revolution is complete. Popular assemblies and popular election entirely 
vanish. Military, civil, and judicial officers — dukes, earls, marquises, and 
others — are all kmg’s creatures {knegten des komngs, jmeri regis), and so re- 
main, till they abjure the creative power, and set up their own. The principle 
of Charlemagne, that his officers should govern according to local custom, 
helps them to achieve their own independence, while it preserves all that is 
left of national liberty and law. 

The counts, assisted by inferior judges, hold diets from time to time — 
thrice, perhaps, annually. They also summon assemblies in case of war. 
Thither are called the great vassals, who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, 
each armed with “a shield, a spear, a bow, twelve arrows, and a cuirass.” . 
Such assemblies, convoked in the name of a distant sovereign, whose face 
his subjects had never seen, whose language they could hardly understand, 
were very different from those tumultuous mass-meetings, where boisterous 
freemen, armed with the weapons they loved the best, and arriving sooner or 
later, according to their pleasure, had been accustomed to elect their generals 
and magistrates and to raise them upon their shields The people are now 
governed, their rulers appointed by an invisible hand. Edicts, issued by a 
power, as it were, supernatural, demand implicit obedience. The people, 
acquiescing in their own annihilation, abdicate not only their political but 
their personal rights The sceptre, stretched over realms so wide, requires 
stronger hands than those of degenerate Carlovingians. It breaks asunder. 
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Functionaries become sovereigns, with hereditary, not delegated, right to 
own the people, to tax their roads and rivers, to take tithings of their blood 
and sweat, to harass them m all the relations of life. There is no longer a 
metropolis to protect them from official oppression. Power, the more sub- 
divided, becomes the more tyrannical. The sword is the only symbol of law, 
the cross is a weapon of offence, the bishop is a consecrated pirate, and every 
petty baron a burglar, while the people, alternately the prey of duke, pre- 
late, and seignor, shorn and butchered like sheep, esteem it happiness to sell 
themselves into slavery, or to huddle beneath the castle walls of some little 
potentate, for the sake of his wolfish protection. Here they build hovels, 
which they surround from tune to time with palisades and muddy entrench- 
ments; and here, in these squalid abodes of ignorance and misery, the genius 
of liberty, conducted by the spirit of commerce, descends at last to awaken 
mankind from its sloth and cowardly stupor. A longer night was to inter- 
vene, however, before the dawn of day. 

The crown-appointed functionaries had been, of course, financial officers. 
They collected the revenue of the sovereign, one-third of which slipped 
through their fingers into their own coffers. Becoming sovereigns themselves, 
they retain these funds for their private emolument. Four principal sources 
yielded this revenue — royal domams, tolls and imposts, direct levies, and a 
pleasantry called voluntary contributions or benevolences. In addition to 
these supplies were also the proceeds of fines. Taxation upon sin was, in 
those rude ages, a considerable branch of tlie revenue. The old Frisian laws 
consisted almost entirely of a discriminating tariff upon crimes. Nearly all 
the misdeeds which man is prone to commit were punished by a money-bote 
only. Murder, larceny, arson, rape — all offences against the person were 
commuted for a definite price. There were a few exceptions, such as parri- 
cide, which was followed by loss of inheritance; sacrilege and the murder of 
a master by a slave, which were punished with death It is a natural m- 
ference that, as the royal treasury was enriched by these imposts, the sov- 
ereign would hardly attempt to check the annual harvest of iniquity by which 
his revenue was increased. Still, although the moral sense is shocked by a 
system which makes the ruler’s interest identical with the wickedness of his 
people and holds out a comparative immunity in evil doing for the rich, it 
was better that crime should be punished by money rather than not be 
punished at all. 

Five centuries of isolation succeed. In the Netherlands, as throughout 
Europe, a thousand obscure and slender rills are slowly preparing the great 
str^m of universal^ cidture Five dismal centuries of feudalism — during 
which period there is little talk of human right, little obedience to divine 
reason. Eights there are none, only forces; and, in brief, three great forces, 

• gradually arising, developmg themselves, actmg upon each other, and upon 
me general movement of society. 

The sword — the first, for a time the only force* the force of iron. The 
“land’s master,” having acquired the property in the territory and in the 
people who feed thfereon, distributes to his subalterns, often but a sMde be- 
heatih him in power, portions of his estate, getting the use of their faithful 
swords in return. Vavasours subdivide again to vassals, exchanging land 
and cattle, human or other, against fealty, and so the iron chain of a military 
hierarchy, forged of mutually interdependent links, is stretched over each little 
province. Impregnable castles, here more numerous than in any other part 
of Christendom, dot the level surface of the country. Mail-clad knights, with 
their followers, encamp permanently upon the soil The fortunate fable of 
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divine right is invented to sanction the system; superstition and ignorance 
give currency to the delusion. _ 

Thus the grace of God, having conferred the property in a vast portion of 
Europe upon a certain idiot in France, makes him competent to sell large 
fragments of his estate, and to give a divine, and, therefore, most satisfactory 
title along vuth them — a great convenience to a man who had neither power, 
wit, nor will to keep the property in his own hands. So the Dirks of Holland 
get a deed from Charles the Simple, and, although the grace of God does not 
prevent the royal grantor himself from dying a miserable, discrowned captive, 
the conveyance to Dirk is none the less hallowed by almighty fiat. So the 
Roberts and Guys, the Johns and Baldwins, become sovereigns in Hainault, 
Brabant, Flanders, and other little districts, affecting supernatural sanction 
for the_ authority which their good swords have won and are ever ready to 
maintain. Thus organised, the force of iron asserts and exerts itself. Duke, 
count, seignor and vassal, knight and squire, master and man swarm and 
struggle amain. A wild, chaotic, sanguinary scene. Here, bishop and baron 
contend, centuries long, murdering human creatures by ten thousands for an 
acre or two of swampy pasture; there, doughty famdies, hugging old musty 
quarrels to their heart, buffet each other from generation to generation; and 
thus they go on, raging and wrestling among themselves, with all the world, 
shrieking insane war-cries which no human soul ever understood — ^red caps 
and black, white hoods and gray. Hooks and Cods, dealing destruction, build- 
mg castles and burning them, tilting at tourneys, stealing bullocks, roasting 
Jews, robbing the highways, crusading — now upon Syrian sands against 
Paynim dogs, now in Frisian quagmues against Albigenses, Stedingers, and 
other heretics — plunging about in blood and fire, repentmg, at iche times, 
and paying their passage through purgatory with large slices of ill-gotten 
gains placed in the ever-extended dead-hand of the church, acting, on the 
whole, according to their kind, and so getting themselves civilised or extern 
minated, it matters little which Thus they play their part, those energetic 
men-at-arms; and thus one great force, the force of iron, spins and eiqiands 
itself, century after century, helping on, as it whirls, the great progress of 
society towards its goal, wherever’ that may be. 

Another force — the force clerical — the power of clerks, arises; the might 
of educated mind measuring itself against brute violence; a force embodied, 
as often before, as priestcraft — the strength of priests: craft meaning simply 
strength, in our old mother-tongue. This great force, too, develops itself 
variously, being sometimes beneficent, sometimes malignant. Priesthood 
works out its task, age after age: now smoothing penitent death-beds, con- 
secrating graves, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, incarnating the 
Christian precepts, m an age of rapine and homicide, doing a thousand deeds 
of love and charity among the obscure and forsaken— deeds of which there 
shall never be human chronicle, but a leaf or two, perhaps, m the recording 
angel’s book; hiving precious honey from the few flowers of gentle art which 
bloom upon a howling wilderness; holding up the light of science over a 
stormy sea; treasuring in convents and crypts the few fossils of antique leam- 
mg which become visible, as the extinct Megatherium of an elder world re- 
appears after the Gothic deluge: and now, careering in helm and hauberk 
with the other ruffians, bandying blows in the thickest of the fight, blasting 
with bell, book, and candle its trembling enemies, while sovereigns, at the 
head of armies, grovel in the dust and offer abject submission for the kiss of 
peace; exercising the same eonjury over ignorant baron and cowardly hind, 
making the fiction of apostolic authority to bind and loose, as prolific in acres 
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as the other divine right to have and hold; thus the force of cultivated ia- 
tellect, wielded by a chosen few and sanctioned by supernatural authority, 
becomes as potent as the sword. 

A thurd force, developiug itself more slowly, becomes even more potent 
than the rest — the power of gold. Even iron yields to the more ductile 
metal. The importance of municipalities, enriched by trade, begms to be 
felt. Commerce, the mother of Netherland freedom, and, eventually, its 
destroyer — evej^ as in all human history the vivifying becomes afterwards 
the dissolving principle — commerce changes insensibly and miraculously the 
aspect of society. Clusters of hovels become towered cities; the green and 
gilded Hansa of commercial republicanism cods itseK around the decaying 
trunk of feudal despotism. Gties leagued with cities throughout and beyond 
Christendom — empire within empire — bmd themselves closer and closer ia 
the electric chain of human sympathy and grow stronger and stronger by 
mutual support. Fishermen and river raftsmen become ocean adventurers 
and merchant princes. Commerce plucks up half-drowned Holland by the 
locks and pours gold iuto her lap. Gold wrests power from iron. Needy 
Flemish weavers become mighty manufacturers Armies of workmen, fifty 
thousand strong, tramp through the swarming streets. Silk-makers, clothi- 
ers. brewers become the gossips of kings, lend their royal gossips vast sums, 
and bum the royal notes of hand in fires of cinnamon wood. Wealth brings 
strength, strength confidence. Learning to handle cross-bow and dagger, 
the burghers fear less the baronial sword, finding that their own will cut as 
well, seeing that great armies — flowers of chivalry — can ride away before 
them fast enough at battles of spurs and other encounters. Sudden riches 
beget insolence, tumults, civic broils Internecine quarrels, horrible tumults 
stain the streets with blood, but education lifts the citizens more and more 
out of the original slough They leam to tremble as little at priestcraft as at 
swordcraft, having acquired something of each Gold in the end, unsanc- 
tioned by right divine, weighs up the other forces, supernatural as they are. 
And so, struggling along their appointed path, making cloth, making money, 
making treaties with great kingdoms, making war by land and sea, ringing 
great bells, waving great banners, they, too^these msolent, boisterous burgh- 
ers — ^accomplish their work. 

Thus, the mighty power of the purse develops itself, and municipal lib- 
erty becomes a substantial fact — a fact, not a principle: for the old theorem 
of sovereignty remains undisputed as ever. Neither the nation, in mass, nor 
the citizens, in class, lay claim to human rights. All upper attributes — legis- 
lative, Judicial, administrative — remain in the land-master’s breast alone. 
It is an absurdity, therefore, to argue with Grotius*^ concerning the unknown 
antiquity of the Batavian republic. The republic never existed at all tUl the 
^teentn century, and was only born after long years of agony 




CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST COUNTS OF HOLLAND 

[843-1299 A D ] 

As the seven united provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Groningen, Overyssel, and Gelderland formed in the early ages of their 
history four distinct and separate states, to follow out mmutely the annals, 
of each would cause the thread of the subject to be perpetually broken off, 
and by diverting the attention mto so many channels deprive it of any in- 
terest it might otherwise possess, and would moreover swell the work to such 
a magnitude as to render it unavailable to the general reader. This is the 
less necessary, as, with some difference of detail, the general features of the 
constitution and governments of the Netherland states bear so strong a simi- 
larity to each other that a perfect acquaintance with one will give a tolerably 
clear insight into all. We shall therefore confine our observations principally 
to Holland and Zealand, which, during the period now under consideration, 
formed a state or county of itself, the prmce-bishop of Utrecht held that 
provmce, together with Groningen and Overyssel, as a fief of the German 
Empire, acknowledging the sovereignty of the archbishop of Cologne 
in spiritual matters. Friesland will often present itself to our notice as a 
subject of contention between the bishops of Utrecht and the counts of Hol- 
land, and retaming its independence against both, under a podestate of its 
own choosing. 

Gelderland formed a part of the empire of Germany until the year 1002, 
when the emperor Henry II made it a separate county, feudatory to the 
empire; Otto, the first count, coming into possession of Zutphen also, by his 
marriage with Sophia, heiress of that county Gelderland was raised to a 
duchy in 1337 by Louis VII of Bavaria, emperor of Germany. 

. 283 
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THE PERIODS OP DUTCH HISTORY 


Tie history of Holland thus divides itself into four periods: ‘ the first ex- 
tending from the end of the ninth century, the time of its erection into a 
teparate coxmty, to the year 1428, when it became annexed to a great portion 
pf the other states of the Netherlands, under Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy: the government of the princes of the house of Burgundy and Aus- 
tria will form the second period, ending in 1579, when the Union of Utrecht 
laid the foundation of the republic ot the Seven United Provinces. 

It is here that the history of Holland has been generally considered to 
begin; and from this epoch it is supposed her birth as a free and commercial 
5country is to be dated. No idea, however, can be more_ erroneous; Holland 
was no Pallas among nations, starting at once into vigour and maturity, 
exempt from the errors and trials of youth; it was not the mere act of revolt 
from Spain that made her a nation of heroes, statesmen, legislators, and mer- 
chants, such as we then find her. She had been formed by long years of 
experience, by long ages of endurance. The strength which enabled her to 
cope with a power so infinitely superior to her own had been infu^d_ by con- 
tinued enjoyment of equal laws, constitutional rights, and prescriptive fran- 
chises. It was not to enforce the fanciful tlieory of a constitution, not to 
create new rights, new laws, new liberties, that the Dutch threw off their 
allegiance to their sovereign; but to preserve those which they had been 
constantly asserting, and jealously defending, since the accession of the house 
of Burgundy, more than a hundred years before; and the war of independence 
was the end, not the beginning of the contest — the desperate extremity to 
winch they were mwillingly driven by the obstinacy and cruelty of Philip II, 
not a scheme devised for their own aggrandisement. The separation of Hol- 
land from Spain involved but a slight change in her internal government, the 
essential principles of which had already existed for centuries; and though 
the extension of liberty obtained by this event did undoubtedly tend to the 
vast improvement of her commerce, yet it is equally certain that, after the 
decay of the Italian republics, Holland excelled all the rest of the world 
except Flanders and Brabant, as well in commerce and navigation as in 
agriculture and manufactures 

The union of Utrecht may therefore be properly considered as the com- 
mencement of the third period, which extends to the year 1747, when a 
radical change was effected in the constitution of Holland, then rendered 
monarchical in fact, though not in name, by the creation of a stadholderate, 
hereditary in the male and female line. 

The fourth short and mournfifi era is comprised between 1747 and 1795, 
when the provinces were subjugated by the arms of the French Republic. 
During this time, but feeble and evanescent scintillations of the ancient 
Dutch spirit appear. The whole nation, divided into two factions, the orange 
and republican, sacrificed with one accord the welfare of the commonwealth 
to the rage of party spirit. 

Thus enfeebled and tottering, Holland required no seer to foretell that 

Blok'’ divides the history of the Dutch people into seven periods : 1st, the period of the 
most ancient times, ending with the complete development of the feudal states in the fourteenth 
century , 2nd, the period of Burgundian power, ending In the last half of the sixteenth century ; 
8rd, the period of the Eighty Years’ War, ending in 1648 , 4th, the period of the republic, which 
fell in 179S , 6th, the transition period of French influence until 1815 ; 6th, the period of the 
togdom of the United Netherlands until 1830 ; 7th, the penod of the history of Holland after 
the separation from Belgium.] 
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her Ides were come. Prussia, England, and France each struck a death-blow 
at her heart; but she covered herself with her robe as she fell — science, the 
arts, and the venerable relics of her ancient institutions veiled from human 
eyes the extremity of her degradation. The civilised world, her jealous 
rivals themselves, mourned over her fate. Mocked with the name of an in- 
dependent republic, deluded with the shadow of a free constitution, Holland 
found her treasury drained by French extortion, her commerce made sub- 
servient to French interests, and her government framed and changed ac- 
cording to the fanciful models of French politicians. With the invasion of 
the year 1795, therefore, her history closes, since she appears no more on the 
theatre of Europe as a free commonwealth. 

Her regeneration, as a limited monarchy, in 1813, is the beginning of a 
new era. 


HOLLAND AS A GEEMAN PIEP 

Before the end of the eighth century, Charlemagne had finally imited 
the whole kingdom of Friesland to the Christian church. The last king, 
Gundebold, grandson of Hadbod, was slain in the famous expedition of 
this monarch against the Saracens in Spam: and from that time Friesland 
was governed by counts and dukes appointed by the emperor, and afterwards 
by his son Louis the Pious. On the division of the empire in 843 made after 
the death of Louis, between his three sons, Lothair, Ludwig the German, and 
Charles, sumamed the Bald, Ludwig received that portion of the Netherlands 
which lies on the right of the Rhine, while the provinces between that river 
and the Maas ^d Scheldt were allotted to the emperor Lothair. 

The situation of these countries rendered them peculiarly open to the 
incursions of the Danes or Normans, for three centuries the terror and 
scourge of Europe; and it was probably with the view of erecting a barrier 
against their assaults that Ludwig the German granted to Dirk,^ one of the 
counts in Mesland, and to his heirs, the forest of Wasda. The Danes, how- 
ever, continued to harass Friesland as before, sometimes plundering the 
country, and levying heavy contributions on the inhabitants; sometimes 
making transient settlements there, and forcing the sovereigns to surrender 
to them possession of different portions of it. Charles III of France, sur- 
named the Fat, having become master of the whole of the empire of Cnarle- 
magne, found himself obliged to purchase their absence from Germany by 
the gift of a large sum of money, and the cession of the whole of Friesland to 
Godfrey, their king (883), by which act Gerulf, the son of Count Dirk, be- 
came a subject of the Dane. The death of Godfrey, who was treacherously 
assassinated, two years after, by order of Charles, restored Gerulf to his 
allegiance under the emperor of Germany, and he received from AmulE, 
successor to the empire, after the deposition of Charles the Fat, the lands 
lying between the’ Rhme and Zuithardershage. 

Gerulf was the father of that Dirk whom the Hollanders reckon as their 
first count, probably because he was the first who possessed the monastery 
of Egmond, whence nearly all the documents relating to their early history 
are drawn. From him, the Ime of succession and the thread of history con- 
tinue unbroken. 

The time of the foundation of the county of Holland is involved in great 
obscurity, and we will not enter into the tedious discussion as to whether it 
should be fixed in 863, or in the year 922. For the former date we have the 


P Tile name ie also given as Dietricli, Tlieoderic, and Theodore.] 
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authority of Melis Stoke, & Beka,'^ Barlandus,« Meyer,/ and numerous others; 
while Buchelius,? the annotator of the Chromcle of Beha, and Wagenaar^ 
insist upon the latter. 

THE FIRST DIRKS, I-IV (912-1049) 

To the lands which Count Dirk already held, Charles IV of France, sur- 
named the Simple, added the abbey of Egmond, with its dependencies, from 
Zuithardershage to Kinnem. By the cession which this prince made to the 

emperor Henrjr I of the whole king- 
dom of Lorraine, these lands, as 
well as the remainder which Count 
Dirk possessed, became a fief of 
Germany in 974. Nothing further 
is known of Dirk than that he built 
a church of wood at Egmond, dedi- 
cated to St. Adelbert, and founded 
there a convent of nuns. The time 
of his death is uncertain, but it is 
generally supposed to have occurred 
in the year 923. 

Hardly had Dirk II established 
himself in the government after the 
death of his father, when he was 
obliged to march against his rebel- 
lious subjects in West Friesland, 
whom he overcame, and forced to 
return to obedience. He had by 
his wife, Hildegarde, two sons, of 
whom the younger, Egbert, became 
archbishop of Treves, and the elder, 
Arnold, married Liutgarde, sister 
of Theophano, the wife of Otto II, 
emperor of Germany (983). The 
empress Theophano, after the death 
Count Dirk II of her husband, and durmg the 

(From a manuscript at Egmond) minority of her SOU, Otto HI, en- 

joyed a large share m the adminis- 
tration of the empire; and her alliapce with the family of the count of Holland 
induced her to use her influence over the mind of the young emperor, to 
obtain for Duk a grant of all those states as an hereditary fief which he had 
hitherto enjoyed m usufruct only. Dirk II died in 988. • 

The grant of Otto III rendered it unnecessary that Arnold should obtain 
the emperor’s confirmation of his authority, and the succession henceforward 
passed in the regular line, without any mtervention of the imperial sov- 
ereignty, nor did the emperors ever interfere in the slightest degree in the 
internal government of the county; in process of time, indeed, the counts of 
Holland so far freed themselves from the ties of feudal allegiance that it 
became at length a matter of dispute whether or not Holland owed fealty 
to the empire at all. Arnold’s short reign of five years was spent in continual 
warfare with his rebellious subjects of West Friesland, by whom he was slain 
in a battle fought near the village of Winkel (993). He left two sons, of 
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whom the yomiger, Siward, or Sigefrid, is said to have been the founder cn 
the noble and illustrious house of Brederode. 

Dirk III succeeded his father when only twdve years of age, the govern- 
ment being administered during his minority by his mother Luitgarde In 
the year 1010 the Normans again made an irruption into Friesland, defeated 
the Hollanders who opposed their passage, and advanced as far as Utrecht. 
This is the last time we hear of any invasion by the Normans of either Holland 
or Friesland. 


WABS WITH UTRECHT, FLANDERS, AND THE EMPIRE 

In the year 937 the emperor Otto I of Germany had granted to Baldric, 
then bishop of Utrecht, the privilege of coming money. By Ansfrid, the do- 
main of Utrecht had been brought close to the territories of the counts of 
Holland, oyer the whole of which, likewise, the church of Utrecht had a 
spiritual jurisdiction; and this furnished the bishops with a pretext for layirg 
claim to the temporal sovereignty of the county. Hence arose disputes of a 
nature easily exasperated into hostilities. 

_ In order to provide a barrier against the encroachments of this restless 
neighbour, Dirk built and fortified the celebrated town of Dordrecht, in 1015, 
which became, and long remained, the capital of the county, and ever after- 
wards held the first rank in the assembly of the states. H^e he levied tolls 
upon all vessels passing up or dowm the Waal. 

The 'emperor commanded Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to assist the bishop 
in expelling Dirk from the fortress of Dordrecht. Gottfried, in obedience to 
his orders, assembled a large body of troops, accompanied by the bishops of 
Cologne, Cambray, Liege, and Utrecht, with their forces. In the engage- 
ment which ensued in 1018 an event, singular as unexpected, turned the 
fortune of the day in favour of the Hollanders, and saved the infant state 
from the destruction which appeared inevitable: the battle was at the hot- 
test, and the Hollandera were defending themselves bravely, but almost 
hopelessly, against superior numbers, when suddenly a voice was heard cry- 
ing, “Fly, fly.” None coiild tell from whence the sound proceeded, and it 
was therefore interpreted by the troops of Lorraine as a warning from heaven: 
their rout was instantaneous and complete. Dirk concluded his long and 
troubled reign of thirty-four years by a pilgnmage to the Holy Land; he 
died 1039, soon after his return, and was bulled in the church of Egmond, 
leaving behind him a high reputation for valour and ability. 

In the reign of Dirk IV began the first of a long series of dissensions 
between the counts of Holland and Flanders concerning the possession of 
Walcheren, and the other islands of Zealand, west of the Schelde. The 
Flemings claimed these territories in virtue of a grant (1007) made by the 
emperor Henry H to Baldwin IV, sumamed Longbeard, count of Flanders, 
while the Hollanders insisted on a prior right, conferred by the gift of Lud- 
wig the German, in the year 868, to Dirk, the first count of Holland. Bald- 
win, fifth son and successor of Baldwin Longbeard, undertook a hostile 
expedition mto Friesland and returned victorious. The bishop of Utrecht, 
taking advantage of the embarrassment, induced the emperor Henry III to 
lend him his assistance in regainmg possession of those lands about the 
Merwe and Rhine, of which he maintained that Count Dirk III had unjustly 
deprived his predecessor. 

The emperor, at the head of a numerous army, sailed down the river to 
Dordrecht, which he forced to surrender, as well as other towns. He was 
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Bot able long to retain these places, Dirk having formed an alliance with 
Gottfried of Lorraine. 

The emperor was obliged to retreat to Utrecht, pursued by Dirk and a 
small band of troops, who so harassed the rear of his army that Henry with 
difficulty succeeded in reaching the city in safety. His departure left Dirk 
at liberfy to regain possession of all the territory he had lost,_which, however, 
he was not destined to enjoy long in peace. While passing unguardedly 
through a narrow street, he received a wound from, a poisoned arrow, shot 
bj!" an unknown hand, and died within three days in January, 1049. Dirk 
died unmarried, and was succeeded by his brother. 


FLORIS I TO rv (1049-1235) 

The reign of Floris [or Florence], like that of his predecessors, was ren- 
dered turbulent and unhappy by the restless jealousy and enmity of the 
bishop of Utrecht. In the year 1058, William I, who then filled this see, 
formed a confederacy against Floris, and the united armies, accompanied 
by some troops of the empire, invaded the county of Holland. Floris, de- 
spairing of being able to withstand so overwhelming a force, had recourse to 
stratagem, much in use in the warfare of early ages. In a field near Dordrecht, 
where his forces were drawn up to await the attack, he caused pits to be dug 
and lightly covered with turf, into which several of the enemies’ horse, when 
advancing briskly, as if to certain victory, suddenly fell, an(j being unable to 
extricate themselves, the whole army was thrown into the utmost confusion; 
at this moment CJount Floris led forward his troops, and as_ they _met with 
scarcely any resistance, the issue of the battle was decisive in their favour; 
sixty thousand of the allied troops were slain, and the governor of Gelderland, 
the count of Louvam, and the bishop of Li^ge made prisoners. 

A like success attended the arms of the count in a second invasion, by the 
archbishop of Cologne, the markgraf of Brandenburg, and the lord of Cuyck, 
whom he defeated and put to flight in an obstinate and murderous battle, 
fought near the village of lower Hemert. Wearied with the combat. Count 
Floris fell asleep under a tree, not far from the scene of action, when the lord 
of Cuyck, having reassembled his scattered soldiers, returned, and surprising 
him thus defenceless, put him to death with a great number of his followers. 
He did not, however, venture to attack the main body of the army, which 
retired in safety. 

Dhk V, being a child of tender years at the time of his father’s death, 
was placed under the gu^dianship of his mother, Gertrude of Saxony. She 
had conducted the administration scarcely two years, when she contracted 
a second marriage with Robert, the younger son of Baldwin V, of Flanders 
(sumamed from this alliance the Frisian), and m conjunction with the nobles 
conferred on him the government of the county during the minority of her 
son. 

In May, 1064, a grant was made to the bishop of Utrecht in the name of 
the emperor of the whole of the county west of the Vlie, and about the Rhine, 
with the abbey of Egmond, besides Bodegrave, from which Dirk III had 
expelled Dirk Bavo [the vassal of the bishop of Utrecht]. 

The bishop, having gained Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to his alliance, 
by promising him the government of Holland, as a fief of the. bishopric, 
Robert attempted in vain to make a stand against his enemies. Being de- 
feated in a severe battle, he was forced to take refuge in Ghent. HoUand 
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and Friesland submitted to^ Gottfried, He founded the city of Delft, where, 
after having governed the coimtry for about fom* years witli great harshness 
and severity, he was assassinated. 

His death was followed in the same year, 1075, by that of William, bishop 
of Utrecht. Conrad, successor to thb see, assumed, likewise, the govern- 
ment of Holland The Hollanders, unable to endure with patience the epis- 
copal yoke, earnestly desired the restoration of their lawful sovereign, and 
Robert the Frisian, being in tranquil possession of Flanders, found himself 
at liberty to a^ist his adopted son in the enterprise he now formed for this 
purpose. William the Conqueror, then king of England, who had married 
Matilda, sister of Robert the Frisian, 


sent some -vessels to_ their assistance. 
The whole of the bishop’s fleet was 
either captured or dispersed, and the 
bishop renounced all claim to the states 
of the count of Holland, and restored 
all the conquests made by himself or 
his predecessors. The inhabitants 
jojfully took the oath of allegiance to 
Count Dirk V. He died in 1091, hav- 
ing governed the county fifteen years 
after his restoration, lea-ving only one 
son. 

In the reign of Floris II, surnamed 
the Fat, the whole of Europe was in- 
flamed -with the desire of rescuing the 
tomb of the Redeemer from the hands 
of the infidels. The effects of the Cru- 
sades on Holland were, for some time 
at least, comparatively slight; for 
though we find the names of several of 
her nobility numbered in the ranks of 
the crusaders, and among them those 
of Arkel and Brederode, the most 
powerful and illustrious in the state, 
yet, whether that the mercantile habits 



St John’s Hospitati 
(T hirteenth centary) 


of the people rendered them imwillmg to engage in war, except some tangible 
advantage were to be gained by it, or that their constant hostilities -with the 
bishops of Utrecht had placed the church in such an unfavourable point of 
view, certain it is that the enthusiasm was neither so highly -wrought nor so 
widely diffused as among the other peoples of Europe, and particularly the 
neighbouring county of Flanders. 

Floris the Fat ended his tranquil reign of thirty years in the spring of 


1121 . 


Dirk VI, being too yoimg at the time of his father’s death to imdertake 
the management of affairs, his mother, Petronella, was appomted governess 
during his minority — ^a woman of extraordinary courage, sagacity, and am- 
bition. She took up arms in the cause of her brother, Lothair "of Saxony, 
against the emperor Henry V, -with whom he was at war; and Henr^, although 
he invaded Holland -with a powerful army, found considerable difficulty in 
forcing her to acknowledge feudal alle^nce to him. The election of Lothair 
to the throne of Germany at length put an end to the enmity between the em- 
perors and the counts of Holland, which had now subsfeted, -with the inter- 
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mission only of the short alliance between Floris the Fat and Henry V, for 
more than a century. * 

In this reign, Holland was already sufficiently populous to admit of the 
removal of a large colony of its inhabitants to the borders of the Elbe and 
Havel. The Hollanders (so strong is ttie power of habit on the human mind) 
fixed themselves, by choice, on the low and marshy lands. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties they had to contend with, both from the nature of the soil and 
the frequent incursions of the Slavi, these patient and industrious colonists 
bmlt towns and churches in their new settlement, and in a short time ren- 
dered it incredibly rich and flourishing. Dirk VI died in the autumn of 1157. 

Floris III finding, on his accession to the government, that the Flemish 
merchants evaded the payment of the tolls at Dordrecht, by passing down 
the Maas, obtained permission of the emperor to establish a toll. Count 
Philip of Flanders equipped a number of ships sufficient to keep the Holland 
navy in check, while wdth his land forces he made himself master of the 
Waasland, after which, having enriched his troops with considerable booty, 
he retired to Flanders Count Floris put to sea a large fleet of ships, but he 
was defeated in a severe naval battle, wounded and carried prisoner to Bruges. 
Philip consented to release Floris, after an imprisonment of two years, and 
to reinstate him in the territories he held of Flanders. 

The West Frieslanders had not let slip the favourable opportunity for 
rebellion, and Floris was never able, during the whole of his reign, to reduce 
his rebellious subjects in that quarter to entire obedience 

The crusade preached in 1187 by Pope Clement III drew a considerable 
number of the princes of Europe to the atmy of Frederick I or Barbarossa, 
emperor of Germany, among these was the count of Holland, who had assumed 
the cross three years before He was among the immense number of those 
who fell victims to a pestilence He was buried near the grave of the em- 
peror Frederick in St. Peter’s church, at Antioch. This count is said to be 
the first who obtamed from the emperor the privilege of coining money 
stamped with the arms of Holland. 

Floris III left four sons, Dirk VII, his successor to the county; William, 
who remained in the Holy Land for nearly five years after the death of his 
father; Floris, archdeacon of Utrecht; Robert, governor of Kennemerland, 
and four daughters. 

WiHiam of Holland perceivmg, shortly after his return from the Holy 
Land, that some enemies at court had found means to excite suspicion and 
jealousy in the mind of his brother towards him, retired to West Friesland, 
where the disaffected were always sure to find companions ready for revolt. 
Hostilities were begun on the side of William, when Dirk sent one part of his 
army to Friesland, under the conduct of his wife Adelaide (daughter of the 
count of Cleves), while he himself advanced with the remainder to expel the 
Flemmgs from Walcheren. The issue of both expeditions proved fortunate 
Towards the end of the same year the brothers were reconciled and Dirk 
consented to bestow on WiUiam all his possessions in Friesland, to be held 
as a fief of Holland. The good fortune of Count Dirk at length deserted him, 
and the event of a war, in which he was afterwards engaged with Utrecht, 
was disastrous in the extreme both to himself and the state. The bishop 
betook himself for protection to Henry, duke of Brabant,^ or Lower Lor- 

^ The ducliy of Brabant took its nse in the year 1106, when the emperor, Henry V, 
divided the ancient kingdom, or duchy of Lorraine, into two parts, called Upper and Lowdr 
Lorraine, and bestowed the latter on Godfrey the Bearded, count of Louvain, who assumed the 
title of duke of Brabant and Lorraine Henry HI, duke of Brabant, dropped tlie title of duke 
of Lorraine, and styled himself duke of Brabant only. See Guicciardini^ and Johan, ^ Leid ^ 
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raine. Dirk’s troops were entirely defeated, and he himself was taken pris- 
oner. He was released within the year upon payment of 2,000 marks of 
silver; but by the treaty then made with the duke he was obliged to surrender 
Bre^, and bound himself and his successors to do homage to the dukes of 
Brabant for Dordrecht and aU the lands lying between Stryen, Walwyk, and 
Brabant, and to assist them against all their enemies, except the emperor. 
Thus the ancient capital of the county became a fief of Brabant, and so con- 
tinued until the year 1283, when John I, duke of Brabant, released the count 
of Holland from his fealty. Dirk died in 1203, the government falling into 
the hands of a girl of tender years, 
guided by a mother sufficientljr shrewd, 
indeed, and courageous, but intrigumg 
and ambitious. 

The last wish of Count Dirk, that 
the guardianship of his daughter, Ada, 
and her states should be confided to 
his brother William, was frustrated by 
the intngues of the countess-dowager, 

Adelaide of Cleves, who, in order to 
debar him from aU share in the admin- 
istration, had determined upon marry- 
ing her daughter to Louis, count of 
Loon. Within a very short time, how- 
ever, symptoms of discontent at the 
prospect of being governed by a fe- 
male, and a stranger, began to mani- 
fest themselves among some of the 
nobility. The disaffected _ brought 
William disguised to the island of 
Schouwen. Here he was received with 
every demonstration of joy, and shortly 
after was proclaimed as lawful gov- 
ernor. The countess Ada was sent 
prisoner to the Texel, and subse- 
quently to the court of John, king of 
England. 

The termination of the war be- 
tween France and England left Count 
William free to accompany the crusade undertaken at this time (May, 1217); 
and he accordmgly set sail from the Maas, with twelve large ships, which, 
uniting -with a great number of smaller vessels from Friesland, arrived after 
some delays at the port of Lisbon. Immediately upon their landing, a mes- 
sage was sent by the Portuguese nobles to the crusaders, beseeching their 
assistance against the king of Morocco, who had wrested the fortress of 
Alcacer-do-Sal from the king of Portugal, and obliged the inhabitants of that 
country to deliver mto his hands a hundred Christian slaves every year. 
The greater part of the Frieslanders refused to delay their journey to the 
Holy Land, but the Hollanders under Count Wihiam besieged and took 
Alcacer-do-Sal, and contmued the remainder of the year in Portugal. In 
1218 William joined the fleet of the crusaders at Acre. 

Soon after the conclusion of the siege of Damietta, he returned to Holland, 
which he governed in peace for about four years. He died on the 4th of 
February, 1224. 



Countess Hiddegardb 
(F rom a manuscript at Egmond) 
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An Early Charter 

In this reign was granted a charter of privileges (nearly the oldest known 
in the county of Holland*) to the city of Middelburg, in Zealand, in the joint 
names of Joanna, countess of Flanders, and William of Holland. By this 
charter, certain fines were fixed for fighting, maiming, striking, or railing, 
for resisting the authority of the magistrates, and other delinquencies of 
minor importance, under the jurisdiction of the schout and sheriffs. A Middel- 
burger, choosing another lord than the count of Holland, njust pay ten 
pounds Flemish {51 ) to the count, and ten shillings to the town;^ the count 
reserving to himself the judgment in such cases. 

The charters of the other cities of Holland and Zealand bear more or less 
resemblance to this, which, ancient as it is, appears, nevertheless, to have 
been rather a confirmation of prescriptive customs than a new code of regu- 
lations, though there is no earlier instance on record of the counts binding 
themselves by oath to the observance of them. 

Ploris IV was only twelve years of age when he succeeded his father in 
1224, but it IS not known with certainty who administered the affairs of the 
county during his minority, or under whose direction it was that the young 
count conferred on the towns of Domburg and West Kappel, in Walcheren, 
charters of privileges. 

Floris was the first and last of the counts of Holland who, in obedience to 
the injunctions of the holy see, bore a part in one of those crusades against 
Christian heretics, which had, unhappily, become so much the mode during 
this century. The Stedmgers, a people mhabiting the small tract of country 
bordering on the Weser, having refused to acknowledge the temporal juris- 
diction of the archbishop of Bremen, were, for this reason, accused by him 
of heresy, before Pope Gregory IX, who preached a general crusade against 
them. The duke of Brabant, therefore, with the count of Cleves and the 
count of Holland, who sailed to the Weser in a fleet of three hundred ships, 
led their united forces into the country of the Stedingers. In an obstiuate 
and bloody battle (1234), four thousand of them were slam, and they sub- 
mitted at length to the* archbishop. 

The fame of Count Floris’ beauty, valour, and skill in aff knightly accom- 
plishments being widely spread abroad, produced such an eager desire in the 
breast of the young countess de Clermont to see so bright a pattern of chiv- 
alry that she induced her aged husband to proclaim a tournament at Corbie 
(1235), where she knew the young count would not fad to be present. The 
apparently iimocent curiosity of his wife aroused such furious jealousy in the 
bosom of the old man that, at the head of a number of horsemen, he rushed 
suddenly upon Count Flons, dragged him from his horse, and slew him, be- 
fore his attendants had time to assemble for his defence. His death, how- 
ever, was instantly avenged by Theodore, count of Cleves, who killed the 
count de Clermont on the spot. Thus perished Count Floris in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, leaving his states to his son William II, an infant 
under seven years of age. 

* That of Geertruydenberg is somewhat older, being dated 1213, but much mutilated, [In 
Flanders, however, such charters had been granted a century earlier. See the Historical Intro- 
duction and also Chapter II.] 

® Prom this it would appear that the subject had a right to withdraw his allegiance from 
his lord, a custom which, though it might be the occasion of some disorders, must yet, by pro- 
viding a remedy against oppression and tyranny on the part of the lord, have tended much to 
soften the rigour of feudal government ^ 
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COUNT WILLIAM II, EMPEEOE OF GEEMANY (1235-1356) 

The government of the county, during the minority of the young prince, 
was entrusted to Otto III, bishop of Utrecht, brotner of the late count. 
William had just entered his twentieth j^ear, was still “ beardless and blush- 
ing,” and not yet knighted, when he was elected emperor of Germany. _ In 
the year 1245 Pope Innocent IV had pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Frederick II. In order to give effect to the decree of the council, 
Innocent spared neither pains nor money to procm'e the election of another 
emperor. WiUiam hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle [Aachen], to receive the im- 
perial crown, but found this city entirely devoted to the interests of Frederick, 
and it cost him a long and expensive siege before he could effect his entrance. 
He was obliged, in order to raise funds for carrying it on, to mortgage Nime* 
guen, a free city of the empire, to the duke of Gelderland, for the sum of 
16,(K)0 marks of silver. 

The new emperor’s coronation was performed by Conrad, archbishop_ of 
Cologne (1248) , but William was never able, even after the death of Frederick 
II (1250), to insure general obedience to his authority; while the measures 
he took for this purpose raised up a troublesome and dangerous enemy in his 
hereditary states. According to an ancient custom of Germany, those vas- 
sals who neglected to do homage to a new emperor within a year and a day 
after his coronation lost irrecoverably the fiefs which they held of the empire. 
The emperor, therefore, in a diet held 1252 at Frankfort, declared all those 
fiefs escheated, the possessors of which had not received investiture from him 
within a year and a day after his coronation at Aix. Among the number 
of these was Margaret, countess of Flanders, familiarly termed “ Black Mar- 
garet,” daughter of Baldwin, emperor of Constantinople. She had omitted 
to do homage for the five islands west of the Schelde, for which reason WiUiam 
deprived her of these territories, and bestowed them on John of Avennes, 
the husband of his sister Adelaide. John was the son of Margaret, by her 
first husband, Bosschaert [or Burchard], lord of Avennes, from whom she had 
been divorced in 1214, on the plea of too near a relationship between the 
parties, and that Bosschaert had entered into holy orders, and was a deacon 
at the time of their marriage. She was afterwards married to William de Dam- 
pierre, a Burgundian nobleman, by whom she had three sons, William, Guy, 
and John ; and upon her succession to the county, after her union with William, 
she declared her intention of leaving the whole of her states to the children 
of her second husband, alleging that, the marriage with Bosschaert of Avennes 
having been declared null by the pope, the issue of it must be illegitimate. 

The stigma thus cast on his birth, coupled with the fear of losing his in- 
heritance, provoked John of Avennes to declare open war against his mother; 
but on the mediation of Louis IX of France, a treaty was made, vhereby 
Jolm, after his mother’s death, should inherit Hamault, and WiUiam de 
Dampierre, Flanders. Matters stood thus, when William made the transfer 
above mentioned, of the fiefs held by Flanders, under the empire, in favour 
of John of Avennes. This intelligence no sooner reached the ears of Margaret, 
than she assembled a powerful army, with the design of mvading Zealand; 
and when her troops were in readiness to march, sent to demand homage of 
the emperor, as Count of HoUand, for the five islands of the Schelde. 

The emperor, flushed with the pride of his high station, haughtily answered 
that “he would be no servant where he was master, nor vassal where he was 
lord.” The rage of Black Margaret at this contemptuous reply knew no 
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bounds; and while she sought to amuse William by affecting to listen to the 
terms of accommodation proposed by Henry, duke of Brabant, she despatched 
her son, Guy de Dampierre, at the head of her army, into Zealand. The troops 
landed at West Kappel, where they sustained a signal defeat, m an engagement 
with the Hollanders, under Floris, brother of the emperor; and Guy and his 
brother, John de Dampierre, were taken prisoners. Black Margaret was now 
amenable to terms of peace which she had before haughtily and angrily refused.^ 

In 1255 William found it necessary to repair in person, with a powerful 
army, to West Friesland, in order to reduce it to obedience. From Alkm^r, 
he advanced in the depth of winter to Vroone, a considerable village of Fries- 
land; before him lay the Heer Huygenward, a large_ drained lake, now entirely 
frozen over. The Frieslanders purposely retreating to where the ice was 
weakest, he galloped on in heedless pursuit of them, lea\’ing his troops at 
some distance behmd. The ice broke. Three or four of the Frieslanders 
immediately rushed upon him; and, deaf to his prayers for mercy and offers 
of ransom, cruelly slaughtered him. His body was secretly buried at Hoogt- 
woude; and his army, after the death of fheir leader, retreated in disorder 
and with heavy loss to Holland. 

The numerous and expensive imdertakings in which William II was en- 
gaged, durmg nearly the whole period of his government, rendered necessary 
to him the support and assistance of the towns of Alkmaar, Haarlem, and 
Delft, which he purchased by the grant or confirmation of privdeges so im- 
portant that in course of time they rendered them, as towns, integral and 
influential portions of the nation. As it was about this time that the con- 
stitution and administration of Holland began to assume a regular and per- 
manent form, it may be permitted to make a short digression, for the purpose 
of giving such an idea of its composition, before the union of 1579,as the notices 
scattered here and there through the different histories and descriptions of 
the country will enable us to form 

THE CONSTITUTION OF HOLLAND 

The towns of Holland were not, as in other nations, merely portions of 
the state, but the state itself was rather an aggregate of towns, each of which 
formed a commonwealth within itself, providmg for its own defence, governed 
by its own laws, holding separate courts of justice, and administering its own 
finances; the legislative sovereignty of the whole nation being vested in the 
towns, forming m their collective capacity the assembly of the states. 

The government of every town was administered by a senate {wethouder- 
schap), formed of two, three, or four burgomasters, and a certain number of 
sheriffs (schepenen), generally seven; a few of the towns, as Dordrecht, had 
only one burgomaster The duties of the senate were to provide for the 
public safety by keeping the city walls and fortifications in repair, to call 
out and muster the burgher guards in case of invasion or civil tumult, to 
admimster the fimances, to provide for the expenses of the town by levying 
excises on different articles of consumption, and to affix the portion of county 
taxes to be paid by each individual. To the burgomasters was committed 

* After the battle of West Kappel, according to Matthew Pans,® John of Avennes sent am- 
bassadors to his mother, entreating her to listen to terms of accommodation, if not for his sake, 
for the sake of her sons, who were his prisoners “ My sons are in yonr hands,” answered the 
fierce old virago , “ but not for that will I bend to your will . slay them, butcher 1 and devour 
one seasoned with pepper, and the other with salt and garlic * ” Such language m the mouth 
of a woman, and a princess, would give us no very advantageous opinion of the manners of 
these times. 
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the care of the police and the ammunition, of the public peace, and of cleansing 
and victualling the town. ^ The senate generally appointed two treasurers to 
receive and disburse the city funds under their inspection, and an advocate, 
or pensionary, whose office (similar to that of recorder in English municipal 
corporations) was to keep the charters and records, and to advise them upon 
pomts of law. The count had a representative in each town, in the person 
of the schout, an officer whom he himself appointed, sometimes out of a 
triple number named by the senate. It w-as the business of the schout," 
besides watching over the interests of the count, to seize on all suspected 
persons and bring them to trial before the vierschaar, or judicial court of the 
town. This court was composed of the sheriffs, and had juidsdiction over all 
civil causes, and over minor offences,^ except in some towms, such as Leyden, 
Dordrecht, etc., where the power of trying capital crimes was specially given 
to them in the charters granted by the coxmts* the schout was also bound to 
see the judgments of the vierschaar carried into execution. 

Besides the senate there was, in every town, a council of the citizens, called 
the great council {vroedscha'p) which was summoned in early times when 
any matter of special importance was to be decided upon; but afterwards 
their functions, in many of the towns, became restricted to the nomination of 
the burgomasters and sheriffs for the senate. In Hoorn, where the government 
was on a more popular basis than in most of the other towns of Holland, this 
council comprised all the inhabitants possessing a capital of two himdred and 
fifty nobles, and from this circumstance was called the rykdom, or wealth. 

In Dordrecht, the most confined and aristocratic of the municipal gov- 
ernments of Holland, the great council consisted of forty members, whose 
office was for life, and who filled up the vacancies as they occurred, by election 
among themselves. The senate of this town was composed of one burgo- 
master, whose office was annual, nine sheriffs, and five councillors (raden); 
four sheriffs and three councillors went out of office one year, five sheriffs 
and two coxmcillors the next, and so on alternately; their places were filled 
up by the count, or the schout on his behalf, out of a double number nomi- 
nated by the council of forty. The only representatives of the people in the 
government were the so-named “eight good men'’ (goede luyden van achte), 
and their functions were limited to choosing the burgomaster in conjunction 
with those senators whose term of office had expired, if they were unanimous, 
their votes reckoned for twelve, but the burgomaster chosen must always be 
one of the ex-senators. 


Constitution of the Guilds 

The inhabitants of the towns, being generally merchants and traders, 
were divided into guilds^ of the different trades; at the head of each guild 
was placed a deacon (dekken), to regulate its affairs and protect its interests; 
and as the^ towns obtained their charters of privileges from the counts, so 
did the guilds look to the municipal governments for encouragement and 
support, and for the immunities they were permitted to enjoy. Each guild 

^ We have no English term for this ofiS.ce . that of count j sherifiE (including the duties he 
usually performs by deputy) is analogous to it in some respects , the word schout is an abbre* 
viation of schouldrecMer, a judge of crimes. 

® The power of trying offences which were not capital was termed the ** low jurisdiction.” 

® Literally “council of wise mem” 

P For further treatment of the guilds, see in the next chapter the history of the Belgian 
communes. In Holland the earliest guild was that of the cloth merchants at Dordrecht, dating 
from 1900 ; the guilds came mto prominence about 1360, but never attamed the power they 
reached m Flanders ] 
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inhabited for the most part a separate quarter of the town, and over every 
quarter two officers, called Wykmeest&rs, weie appointed by the burgomasters, 
whose duty it was to keep a hst of aU the men m their district capable of bear- 
ing arms, to see that their arms were sufficient and ready for use, and to as- 
semble them at the order of the magistrates, or upon the ringing of the town 
bell: the citizens, on their part, were bound to obey the summons without 
delay, at any hour of the day or night Over all the wykmeesters were placed: 
two, three, or four superior officers, called hoofdmannen, or captains of the 
burgher guards. 

The guilds, when called out to service within the town, assembled, and 
acted each under their own banners; but in defence of the state they were 
accustomed to march together under the standard of the town, and dressed 
in the city livery. As every member of a guild was expected to have his 
arms always ready for use, and the burgher guards (schvitery) were frequently 
mustered, and drilled under the inspection of the burgomasters and sheriffs, 
the towns were able to man their walls, and put themselves into a state of 
defence in an incredibly short space of time. 

In this maimer each town formed, as we have remarked, a species of re- 
public, containing within itself the elements of civil government and military 
force. The burgher, for the most part, considered his town as his nation, 
with whose happiness and prosperity his own was inseparably linked, not 
only as regarded his public but also his private interests; since his person was 
liable to Be seized for the debts which its government contracted, and the 
government, on the other hand, if he were too poor to pay the county taxes, 
stepped in to his relief, and not unfrequently discharged them for him. This 
separate existence (if we may so term it) of the towns, a source of national 
strength inasmuch as, by developing to its fullest extent the social activity 
of the people and giving to each inchvidual a place in the political scale, it 
formed, as it were, a heart in every one of the extremities of the body politic, 
was yet a cause of weakness by the disunion, jealousy, and opposition of 
interests which it occasioned; the patriotism of the Dutchman was but too 
often confined within the walls of his native city; and we shall have occasion 
more than once to remark, in the course of Dutch history, that the towns, 
pursuing each their own private views, totally lose sight, for a while at least, 
of the interests of the nation in general, and even of their own as members 
of it. 

The Nohxhty 

The municipal government and privileges of the towns extended over a 
certain space without the walls, which the burghers enlarged as they found 
occasion by grants obtained from the coimts, whether by favour or purchase. 
The portion of the county not included withm these limits, and commonly 
called the “ open country,” either formed the domains of the nobles or abbeys, 
or were governed by bailiffs, whose office was analogous to that of the schout 
in the towns, and who were, like them, appointed by the count. Both nobles 
and abbots exercised the low jurisdiction in their states, and sometimes the 
high jurisdiction also* the nobility had the power of levying taxes on the 
subjects within their own domains, and exercised the right of private warfare 
among themselves; of the latter privilege they were always extremely jealous, 
and the efforts of the counts to abolish or modify it were for many centuries 
unavailing: in fact, it fell into disuse in Germany and Holland later than in 
the other countries of Europe. 

The nobles were exempt from the taxes of the state, being bound in respect 
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of their fiefs to serve with their vassals in the wars of the cotoit^; and if 
from any cause they were unable to attend in person, they were obliged either 
to find a substitute or to pay a scutage {ruytergeld) m heu of their services, 
in the same maimer as other vassals of the count : such, however, was only 
the case when the war was carried on mthin the boundaries of the county, 
or had been undertaken by their advice and consent; otherwise the service 
they rendered depended solely on their own will and pleasure. 

The chief of the nobdity were appointed by the count to form the council 
of state, or supreme court of Holland ; 
the coimcil of state assisted the count \ y | 

in the administration of public affairs, \ '■ ^ 'v S • 
guaranteed all treaties of peace and \ ‘i ' ^ 1 

alliance made with foreign nations; j I ^ 

and in its judicial capacity took cog- ' j 

nizance of capital offences, both in , I 

the towns (unless otherwise provided S 

by their charters) and in the open ^ |i 

country. To this court, where the j aW. » 

count generally presided in person, '|^ fr, 

lay an appeal in civil causes from all 

the inferior courts in the state. Wg, ^ wli'.ll- 

In after times, as the towns in- V ■! Mll'iw 

creased in wealth and importance, /(iff- will ll\ 

and the more prolonged and expen- ■'ffiflj® 9||m ill 

sive wars in which the counts were mR.. J 

engaged rendered their pecuniary 
support necessary, they, likewise, fj^m 

became parties to the ratification of - 1 

treaties, ‘ and were consulted upon M|m 

matters relating to war or foreign iS||J| iLilM 

alliances. It was probably the cus- pRp 

tom of summoning together deputies ||| || | 8 | 

from the towns for these purposes 

which gave rise to the assembly of the ^ SSjl 

estates, as historians are unable to fix 

the exact time of its origin. It has 

been generally supposed that, before 

the middle of the sixteenth century, ' 

the six “good towns” only, that is, a noblewoman op the thibtebnth centnbt 
D ordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, Leyden, 

Amsterdam, and Gouda, enjoyed the right of sending deputies to the estates. 
This, however, is not altogether the fact. It is true that treaties of peace 
and alliance were usually guaranteed by the great towns only, and that affairs 
relatmg both to domestic and foreign policy were frequently transacted by 
them m conjunction with the deputies of the nobles, the smaller towns (un- 
willmg to incur the expense of sending deputies to the estates) being content 
to abide by their decision. But until about 1545 the small towns were con- 
stantly summoned to give their votes upon all questions of supply, nor did 
the deputies of the great towns consider themselves authorised to grant or 
anticipate the pa 3 ment of any subsidies without their concurrence. The 
small towns were likewise accustomed to send deputies to the estates 

^ The first treaty wMch appears guaranteed hy the towns was made with Edward I of 
England in 1281. 
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when a measure was to be discussed which peculiarly regarded their own 
welfare. 

The Estates 

The deputies to the estates were nominated by the senates of the several 
towns, each town possessmg but one voice in the assembly, whatever number 
of deputies it might send; the whole body of the nobility likewise enjoyed 
but one vote, though it was often represented by several, never by less than 
three deputies. The estates were generally summoned by the counts to the 
Hague, or to any other place where they might happen to be residmg. The 
more usual practice was to petition either the count or the council of Holland 
to issue the summons. The deputies of the nobles and towns deliberated 
separately, and afterwards met together to give their votes, when the nobles 
voted first, and then the towns, the ancient city of Dormecht having the 
precedence. No measure could be carried, if either the nobles or any one of 
the towns refused to give their vote in its favour. 

The principal officers employed by the assembly of the estates were a 
registrar or keeper of the records, who acted likeivise as secretary, and an 
advocate called the pensionary of Holland, whose business it was to propose 
ail subjects for the deliberation of the estates, to declare the votes, and report 
the decisions of the assembly to the count, or council of state; although this 
officer did not possess the right of votmg, he was accustomed to take a share 
in the debates, and generally enjoyed great influence both in the assembly 
of the estates and the whole country the nobles, likewise, chose a pen- 
sionary, nearly always in the person of the same individual. The constitution 
of the estates of Zealand differed from that of Holland, inasmuch as the clergy 
in' the latter did not form a separate estate, nor were they represented in the 
assembly, whereas in Zealand, the abbot of St Nicholas in Middelburg en- 
joyed the right of givmg the first vote as representative of the ecclesiastical 
estate. «. 

Taxation 

It is impossible at this time to define exactly the powers formerly pos- 
sessed by the estates, smce during the reign of feeble princes, or mmors, they 
naturally sought to extend them, and often succeeded in so doing; while, on 
the other hand, they were considerably abridged by the more powerful and 
arbitrary counts, particularly those of the house of Burgundy. The most 
essential, however, that of levying taxes, none of the sovereigns of Holland 
before Philip II of Spain ever ventured to dispute; and the old feudal prin- 
ciple, that the nation could not be taxed without its own consent, wholly 
abandoned in France, and evaded in England by the practice of extorting 
benevolences, was in Holland, except in some rare and single instances, con- 
stantly and firmly adhered to.”- The counts, on aU occasions of extraordi- 
nary expense, were obliged to apply for funds to the assembly of the states, 
and these applications were called “petitions” (beden), a word in itself de- 
noting tha;t the subsidy was asked as a favour, not claimed as a right. If 
the “petition” of the count were granted by the estates, a certain portion of 
the sum required was adjudged to each town, and to the open country (which 

* The imposts levied by the nobles on their domains are to be considered rather in the 
light of lords’ rents than taxes, since the lands of the vassals were supposed to belong to the 
lords, and they were not levied on such as held their lands by military service ; but as they 
were unlimited m amount, and almost every article of raw produce was liable to tliein* they 
were the cause of grievous oppression. 
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m this respect was represented by the deputies of the nobility), and raised 
by an assessment on houses (schildtal), and a land-tax (morgental). This 
tax was levied in the towns, not by any receiver or officer on the part of the 
count, but by the senate, which was answerable for the payment of the quotas 
that the towns had bound themselves to furnish: the custom of levying the 
taxes on the county in general was first introduced under the government 
of the house of Burgimdy. 

The authority of the count, however, was not so limited as it would at 
]fet appear. His oidmary revenues were so ample as to preclude the neces- 
sity of_ making petitions to the states, except in cases of unusual expenditure; 
in addition to extensive private domains, and the profits of reliefs and of the 
fiefs which escheated to him as lord, he was entitled to the eleventh part of 
the produce of the land in West Friesland; and he had moreover the right of 
levying tolls on ships passing up and down the rivers; and customs upon all 
foreign wares imported into the country. Besides these sources of revenue, 
he received considerable sums for such privileges as he granted to the towns; 
which were also accustomed to give gratuities when he was summoned to the 
court of the emperor; when his son, or brother, was made a knight; and upon 
the mairiage of himself, his son, brother, sister, or daughter. 

The important right also possessed by the towns of rejecting any measure 
proposed in the estates, by a single dissentient voice, was considerably mod- 
ified m practice, in consequence of the influence which the count obtained 
over them_ by granting or wit^oldmg privileges at his pleasure. He like- 
wise exercised, on many occasions, the power of changmg the governments 
of the towns, out of the due course, but this was always considered as an act 
of arbitrary violence on his part, and seldom failed to excite vehement re- 
monstrance, as well from the estates as from the town which suffered it. 

Thus the constitution of Holland was, as we may gather from the preceding 
observations, rather aristocratic than republican, being exempt indeed from 
the slightest leaven of democracy m any of its institutions. Nevertheless, 
it was in many respects essentially popular in its spirit: although the gov- 
ernment of the towns was lodged in the hands of but few mdividuals, yet as 
they were generally men engaged in manufactures and commerce, or (in 
later times) gent^ closely connected with them, their wants, interests, and 
prejudices were identified with those of the people whom they governed; 
while the short duration of their authority prevented the growth of any 
exclusive spirit amongst them. 

Special regulations also were adopted in every town, by which no two 
members of the government could be within a certain degree of relationship 
to each other; thus preventing the whole authonty from being absorbed by 
one or more wealthy and powerful families, as was the case in the Italian 
republics, especially those of Florence and Genoa. The guUds, although they 
possessed no share in the admmistration of affairs, yet exercised considerable 
influence in the towns, from their numbers and wealth; the members also, 
being all armed and organised for the public defence, were equally ready to 
assemble at a moment's notice for the purpose of obtaming the removm of 
any grievance, or the redress of any injury which they might conceive them- 
selves, or the inhabitants in general, to have sustained. 

The fundamental principles of the government, as recognised by the best 
authorities, were these: that the sovereign shall not marry without the con- 
sent of the states; that the public offices of the county sl^l be conferred on 
natives only; the estates have a right to assemble when and where they judge 
expedient, without permission from the count; it is not lawful for the count 
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to undertake any war, whether offensive or defensive, without the consent of 
the estates; all decrees and edicts shall be published in the Dutch language; 
the eount shall neither coin nor change the value of money, without the ad- 
vice of the estates; he shall not ahenate any part of his dominions; the es- 
tates ^aU not be summoned out of the limits of the county; the coimt shall 
demand “petitions” of the estates m person, and not by deputy, nor shall he 
exact payment of any greater sum than is granted by the states; no juris- 
^ction shall be exercised except by the regular magistrates; the ancient 
customs and laws of the state are sacred, and if the count make any decree 
contrary to them, no man shall be bound to obey it. 

It is not meant to be aflBrmed that these principles were always adhered 
to; on the contrary, they were frequently violated; and under the powerful 
fHinces of the house of Burgundy, almost wholly neglected; but the Dutch 
constantly looked to them as the sheet-anchor of their political existence, 
and seldom failed to recur to and enforce them whenever an opportunity 
offered itself for so doing. 


FLORIS V (1256-1296) 

Floris V was born during the time that the emperor, his father, was be- 
sieging Charles of Anjou in Valenciennes, and was consequently scarcely 
two years old at the time of his father’s death; he was, nevertheless, imme- 
diately acknowledged by the nobles, and the government of the county, 
during his minority, was confided to his uncle Floris. Equally inclined with 
his brother to favour the increase and advancement of the towns, the gov- 
ernor granted charters of privileges to nearly all those of Zealand which did 
not yet enjoy them. He likewise concluded the treaty of peace with Flan- 
ders, begun in the last year; it was agreed that the counts of Holland should 
continue to hold the five islands as a fief of Flanders; that the count of 
Flanders should receive ten thousand pounds (Flemish) from Holland; and 
that either Floris, or the young count, when he came of age, should marry 
Beatrice, daughter of Guy de Dampierre: Guy, and his brother John, were 
released from their imprisonment upon payment of heavy ransoms. The 
county did not long enjoy the pacific government of Floris the Elder, since 
he was killed in a tournament at Antwerp, little more than two years after 
his accession. Upon his death, in 1258, Adelaide, countess-dowager of 
Hainault, the vudow of John of Avennes, assumed the guardianship of the 
young count, and the administration of affairs, under the title of Governess 
of Holland; but the nobles, disdaining to submit to female rule, invited Otto 
of Gelderland, cousin of Adelaide, to undertake the government of the county. 

Durmg the admmistration of Otto, a dangerous revolt broke out among 
the people of Kennemerland, who, unitmg with those of Friesland and 
Waterland, declared their determination to expel all the nobles from the 
country, and raze their castles to the ground.^ They first took possession of 
Amsterdam, the lord of which, Gilbert van Amstel, either unable to make 
resistance against the insurgents, or desirous of employing them to avenge a 
private quarrel he had with the bishop of Utrecht, consented to become their 
leader and immediately conducted them to the siege of that city. 

A parley ensued, when one of the Kennemerlanders vehemently exhorted 
the besieged to banish all the nobles from Utrecht, and divide their wealth 
among the poor. Fired by his oration, the people quitted the walls, seized 

[* This was a genuine peasant insurrection, and according to Befca<* tlie leaders had an am- 
bition to form a popular democracy, a ‘‘vulgaris communitas/'} 
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upon the magistrates, whom they forced to resi^ their offices, drove them, 
with all the nobles, out of the town, and admitting the besiegers within the 
gates made a league of eternal amity with them. After remaining a short 
time at Utrecht, the insurgents laid siege to Haarlem, but a considerable 
number were slain, and the remainder dispersed. Utrecht shortly after 
submitted to the authority of the bishop. The cause of this insurrection 
appears to have been the extortion practised upon the people by the nobles, 
most of whom, as we have observed, exercised the right of levying taxes in 
their own domains. 

On the death of the count of Gelderland (1271), Floris being then seven- 
teen, took the conduct of affairs into his own hands, and about the same time 
completed his marriage with Beatrice of Flanders, as agreed upon by the 
treaty of 1256. Early m the next year he made preparations for an expe- 
dition into West Friesland, for the purpose of avenging his father’s death. 
He carried on the war for years, with varying success. In 1282 he effected 
a landing at Wydenesse : the Frieslanders were totally defeated. 

The trade carried on by the Hollanders with England was now become 
highly valuable to both nations; the former ^vmg a high price for the English 
wools for their cloth manufactures, while they procured thence (chiefly, per- 
haps, from Cornwall) their silver for the pu|pose of coinage. 

Marriage was agreed upon between John, the count’s infant son, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, of England. The friendship cemented by 
this alliance was highly advantageous to the commerce of Holland; the staple 
of English wool was fixed at Dordrecht,’ a town of extensive trade in wines, 
grain, salt, iron, wood, and cloths; and the subjects of the count were per- 
mitted to fish, without restriction, on the English coast at Yarmouth. This 
is the first grant we find of a privilege, which the Dutch continued to enjoy, 
with little mterruption, imtil the time of Cromwell. 

The Great Flood 

After the departure of the army of Holland from West Friesland, the in- 
habitants renewed their hostilities, and made several unsuccessful attacks 
upon a fort which the coimt had built at Wydenesse; but a dreadful storm, 
which this year laid the whole of the country on both sides the Zuyder Zee 
entirely under water,® proved the means of enablmg Count Floris to effect 
their complete subjugation. The floods rose to such a height that every part of 
the province was accessible to a numerous fleet of small vessels called cogs, 
well manned, and placed under the command of Dirk, lord of Brederode; the 
inhabitants of the several towns, being unprovided with a sufficient number 
of boats to oppose those of the count, found their communication with each 
other wholly cut off; and thus reduced to a state of blockade, and unable to 
render the slightest mutual assistance, they severally acknowledged the 
authority of Count Floris. 

Count Floris undertook a journey to England, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing his pretensions to the throne of Scotland, vacant by the death of Margaret, 
commonly called the Maid of Norway, grand-daughter and heiress of Alex- 
ander III. Floris was descended m a direct line from Ada, daughter of 
Henry, eldest son of David I, king of Scotland, who married, in the year 1162, 
Floris III, coimt of Holland.. On this ground he appeared, in 1291, among 

^ Tlie clironicler Melis Stoke ^ observes that “ tliis did not last long*, for it was an Englisb 
Contract ” * 

® Tbe flood overwhelmed fifteen islands xn Zealand, and destroyed fifteen thousand persons. 
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the aumerous ccanpetitors for the crown, who, at the conferences held at 
Norham, submitted their claims to Edward I of England, and, however 
reihote his pretensions, the native historians inform us that his renunciation 
of them was purchased by the successful candidate with a considerable sum 
of money, and the contemporary chronicler, Melis Stoke, & reprobates, in no 
very measured terms the advice that persuaded him thus, like another Esau, 
to sell his birthright. 

The amity between the two courts was in a very few years broken, on the 
occasion of a war between Holland and Flanderp. Guy made a sudden ir- 
ruption into the island of South Beveland in 1295. Floris solicited in vam 
succours from the king of England, who evaded his request under various 
pretexts, and whose interests now prompted him to court the alliance of 
Guy of Flanders, in preference to that of Holland. He proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son and Philippa, daughter of Count Guy; bestowed on 
him the sum of 300,000 livres in pa 3 ntnent of the auxiliaries he should furnish 
during the war, and removed the staple of English wool from Dordrecht to 
Bruges and Mechlm, to the great detriment of the trade and manufactures 
of Holland. 

Fmding that Edward had thus made a league with his enemy, Floris 
determmed to accept the offernpf friendship made him by Philip of France. 

THE KIBNAPPING OF FLORIS 

The news of the alliance between Holland and France excited to a high 
degree the wrath of the king of England’ he wrote to the emperor, com- 
plaining of the ingratitude of his vassal, the count of Holland, and declared 
that he would detam John, his son, in prison, unless the alliance were imme- 
diately dissolved; and it is supposed that at this time he first formed the 
design of seizing the person of Floris and conveying him to imprisonment, 
either in England or Flanders — a scheme which he was not long in finHing 
instruments able and willing to execute, though the event was probably more 
fatal than he had anticipated. 

Besides the causes of dissatisfaction which were common to the whole 
body of nobles, the count had aroused in the breasts of many individuals 
among them feelings of personal hatred and revenge. Gerard van Velsen 
first imparted to Hermann van Woerden a design of seizing the count’s 
person, and placing him in confinement. Several other nobles readily entered 
into the conspiracy, the lord of Cuyck promising them the support and as- 
sistance of the duke of Brabant, the count of Flanders, and the king of Eng- 
land. Since the strong attachment of the citizens and people towards their 
count rendered the execution of any treasonable enterprise difficult and even 
dangerous in Holland, the conspirators waited until Floris should go to 
Utrecht, where he had appointed to be on a certain day in June, 1296, to 
make a reconciliation between the lords of Amstel and Woerden, and the 
relatives of the lord of Zuylen, whom they had slain. After the reconciliation, 
Floris, unsuspicious of evil, gave a magnificent entertainment, at which all the 
conspirators were present, Amstel early the next morning, inviting the count 
to acconapany himself and the other nobles on a hawkmg excursion. Floris, 
before Ms departure, asked Amstel to drink a stirrup-cup to St. Gertrude. 
The traitor took the cup from his master’s hand, saying, “God protect you; 
I will ride forward,” and draining its contents, galloped off. Fearful of 
losing any part of the sport, the count quickly followed, leaving behind all 
his attendants, except a couple of pages. About two miles distant from 
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Utrecht, he was surrounded by Amstel, Woerden, Velsen, and several others, 
whom he greeted in a friendly manner. Woerden then seized the bridle 
of his horse, sa3dng to him, “My master, your high flights are ended — you 
shall drive us no longer — you are now our prisoner, whether you will or no.” 
He attempted to draw his sword, but was prevented by Velsen, who threat- 
ened “ to cleave his head in two,” if he made the least movement. One of 
the pages, attempting to defend his master, received a severe wound, but was 
able to escape with the other to Utrecht. 

No sooner had the rumour of the count’s imprisonment been noised 
abroad than the West Frieslanders rose in a body, and uniting themselves 
to the people of Kennemerland and Waterland speedil}’’ manned a number of 
vessels, and presented themselves before Muyden. But as they were with- 
out a leader, and had neither ammunition nor materials for a siege, they 
were unable to effect the release of their sovereign, and could only prevent 
his being carried to England. Finding this scheme, therefore, impracticable, 
the conspiratois determined upon conveying him by land to Brabant or 
Flanders; gagged and disguised, with his feet and hands bound, and moimted 
on a sorry horse, they conducted their unhappy prisoner, on the fifth day of 
his confinement, towards Naarden. Hardly had they advanced half way 
to Naarden, when Velsen, who rode forward to reconnoitre, encoimtered a 
large body of the inhabitants of that city. The nobles, unable to resist so 
numerous a force, attempted to avoid them by flight; but in leaping a ditch, 
the count’s feeble horse fell with his rider into the mire, and findmg it im- 
possible to extricate him before the arrival of his deliverers, who were close 
behmd, they murdered their helpless victim with more than twenty woimds. 

The personal character of Floris, as well as the state of affairs in the 
county, rendered his death a cause of deep lamentation to the Hollanders.' 
Just, liberal, and magnanimous, he was a firm and constant protector of 
his people against the oppression of the nobles 

Of the conspuators, Woerden and Amstel fled their country, and died in 
exile; van Velsen was tried at Dordrecht, severely tortured, and, together 
with William van Zoenden, one of his accomplices, broken on the wheel. 

The aristocratic power in Holland never afterwards recovered the shock 
it underwent on this occasion; besides those of the nobles who were openly 
convicted of a share in the assassination of Count Floris, many others were 
suspected of a secret participation in this crime, and the contempt and de- 
testation they meurred extended in some degree to the whole body of the 
nobility, whose moral mfluence was thus nearly annihilated, while its actual 
strength was enfeebled by the death or banishment of many of its most pow- 
erful members. This occurred, too, at a juncture when tbe towns, favoured 
by the privileges which Floris and his immediate predecessors had bestowed 
on them, and increasing in wealth and importance, were enabled to secure 
that political influence in the state which the nobles daily lost, and which, 
in other countries, was obtained by the sovereign, on the decay of the feudal 
aristocracy. 

The condition in which the death of Floris V left Holland was deplorable 
in the extreme — engaged in hostilities with Flanders, her nobility discon- 
tented and rebellious, her people alarmed and suspicious, and her young 

Holland's greatest poet, Vondel, whose Lucifer is often spoken of as the inspiration of 
Milton's Paradise Lost," opened the first public ^theatre in Amsterdam with a tragedy on this 
subject, called ‘‘ G%nbrec7it van Amstel” The abduction and death of Count Floris is a 
favourite subject of Dutch legend and art, and according to Blok« “no event of those barbarous 
centuries is better known to the Dutch people.”] 
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prinbe John, a minw, in the hands of the English monarch, who had given 
out too many proofs of his unscrupulous ambition, while to these difficulties 
was added that of a divided regency. Although John of Avennes was next 
of kin to the young count, yet Louis of Cleves, count of Hulkerode, related 
in a more distant degree, assumed to himself the administration of affairs, 
his supporters being principally found among the friends of those who had 
conspired against Count Floris Upon the arrival of John of Avennes in 
Holland, Louis of Cleves was forced to retire into his own telTito^J^ The 
enemies of Holland were not backward in takmg advantage of the embai> 
rassments she was now labouring under. 


jpHN I, THE LAST OP THE COUNTS (1296-1299) 

At the instigation of the bishop of Utrecht, and relying on his promises of 
assistance, the West Frieslanders once more took up arms, mastered and 
destroyed all the castles Count Floris had built, except Medemblik, which 
they blockaded. 

Meanwhile, the king of England, anxious to secure an influence in the 
court of his intended son-in-law, sent ambassadors to Holland, requiring the 
attendance of three nobles out of each of the provmces, and two deputies 
from each of the “good towns,” ‘ at the marriage of the count John with the 
princess Elizabeth, and at the confirmation of the treaty The marnage 
was celebrated with great splendour, and the ambassadors, laden with rich 
presents, returned with the young bride and bridegroom in a well-equipped 
fleet to Holland. The conditions imposed by Edward in the treaty made on 
this occasion rendered the young count little more than a nominal sovereign 
in his own states; he was obliged to appoint two Englislimen, Ferrers and 
Havering, members of his privy council, and to engage that he would do 
nothing contrary to their advice, or without the consent of his father-in-law. 
The disputes between Flanders and Brabant on the one side, and Holland on 
the other, were to be referred to the mediation of Edward. On the return of 
John of Avennes from the war in Friesland, he found that the count John 
had landed in Zealand, and knowing he liad nothmg but hostility to expect 
from Wolfart van Borselen, who had obtained possession of the young prince’s 
person, and was devoted to the mterests of England and Flanders, he deemed 
it advisable to retire without delay into Hainault His departure left Borse- 
len without a rival, and he immediately assumed the title of governor of 
Holland, and guardian of the minor. 

The Frieslanders still refusing to acknowledge John as the son of Coimt 
Horis [an idea to which the fact of his long residence in England had given 
rise], the first step of Borselen was to march with the yoimg count into that 
province, at the head of an army. With so powerful a force, it was a matter 
of no great difficulty to subdue the West Frieslanders, and it was done so 
effectually that this was the last time the counts of Holland were obliged 
to carry war into their country. 

His successes so increased the influence of Wolfart van Borselen that his 
authority in the state became almost absolute. He thought fit to venture 
upon the hazardous measure of debasing the coin, a stretch of power which 
the Dutch, a nation depending for their existence upon trade and commerce, 

* Tills is the first time we observe tbe towns participating in political affairs • it coincides 
nearly with the summoning of borough members to parhament m England (1395) and the 
assembly of the states in France (1303), 
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have never been able to endure, even from their most arbitrary sovereigns. 
The murmurs of the citizens then became loud and general; and the popular 
hatred appeared already to threaten the ruin of the court favourite, when a 
quarrel in which he involved himself with the town of Dordrecht, concerning 
its immunities, brought matters to a crisis. Four hoofdmannen, or captains 
of burgher guards, were appointed, and letters despatched by the senate to 
all the “good towms” of Holland and Zealand, intreating them to consider 
the cause of Dordrecht as their common cause. Their preparations were not 
made in vain, as no_ long time elapsed before the town was invested. 

Borselen determined to raise a general levy both in Holland and Zealand 
against the Dordrechters: but being unable to carry his purpose into effect, 
from the discontents which had spread over the whole county, deemed him- 
self no longer safe at the Hague, and, leaving the court by night, carried the 
young coimt with all expedition to Schiedam, whence he took ship to Zea- 
land (1299). _ « 

On the discovery of the abduction of Count John, the court and village 
of the Hague were m uproar; numbers hurried to l^aardingen, where, find- 
ing that the ship in which Borselen had sailed lay becalmed, they manned 
all the boats in the port with stout rowers, and quickly readied the count’s 
vessel, whom they found very wnlling to return with them. Borselen was 
conducted a prisoner to Delft. Hardly had the populace there heard of his 
arrest when they assembled before the doors of the gaol, demanding with 
loud cries that “ the traitor” should be delivered up to them. Those within, 
struck with terror, thrust him, stripped of his armour, out at the door, when 
he was massacred in an instant. 

As John was still too young to conduct the business of government alone, 
he invited to his assistance his cousin, John of Avenues, and appointed him 
guardian over himself and the county for the space of four years. The death 
of Borselen, and the accession of John of Avennes to the government, en- 
tirely deprived the English party of their influence m Holland, since Avennes 
had been constantly attached, both from inclination and policy, to the in- 
terest of the French court Soon after, determined on entering into a close 
alliance with France, he set out on a journey to that court, leaving Count 
John at Haarlem, sick of the ague and flux, which terminated his existence 
on the 10th of November, 1299. Suspicions of poison were soon afloat, and 
Avennes has been accused of this crime; but as the charge is flatly denied 
by Melis Stoke,** and the nature of John’s disease is expressly stated by an- 
other contemporary and credible historian, Wilhelm Procurator,? its being 
adopted by Meyer,/ a Flemish author writing two centuries later, is hardly 
sufficient to affix so deep a stam on the character of John of Avennes. As 
Count John died without children, the county was transferred, by the suc- 
cession of John of Avennes, the nearest heir, to the family of Hainault. 
Thus ended this noble and heroic race of princes, having now governed 
the county for a period of four hundred years; of whom it may be remarked, 
that not one has been handed down to us by historians as weak, vicious, or 
debauched * 

H. -w.— VOL. xm. X 
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CHAPTER 11 

EARLY HISTORY OF BELGIUM AND FLANDERS 

[51 B C.-1384 A.D ] 

THflODOEE JtrSTE ON BELGIUM’S PLACE IN mSTOET 

Placed in the central part of Europe between nations which have long 
disputed with one another for supremacy, Belgium has endured varymg 
fortunes. In remote times she was extolled by Caesar^ and Tacitus « as the 
seat of force and courage; she was the home of the Carlovmgians, after havmg 
been the cradle of the descendants of Merovaeus; she reigned in Jerusalem 
when Godfrey de Bouillon had opened to Christianity the gates of the holy 
city; she reigned in Constantinople when Baldwin of Flanders and Hainault 
donned the diadem of the Cassars at St. Sophia; she equalled — perhaps, 
according to the testimony of Dante and Petrarch, she even eclipsed — Italy 
herself by the opulence and the indomitable energy of her communes; she 
was the home of western civilisation which shone resplendent in the cities of 
Flanders when the neighbouring countries were scarcely emerging from the 
darkness of barbarism; she was the rampart of popular liberties throughout 
the Middle Ages; she afterwards became the rival of the French monarchy 
under the last dukes of Burgundy. 

All this greatness did not last. After having placed the imperial crown 
on the head of Charles V, and consolidated with the blood of her warriors 
the preponder^ce of the Spanish monarchy, Belgium felt the wounds of 
foreign dominion. Then she lost her wealth, her commerce, her industry, 
even her vigour, in that long revolution which brought forth the republic of 
the United Provinces, heiress of the force, the opulence, the prestige of the 
southern Netherlands. 
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Belgium seemed destined to expiate, if we may so express it, the pro- 
digious elevation of the Austro-Spanish house whose cradle she had been. 
She had feared and hated Phdip II; she despised the incapacity of his 
successors, who, not content vdth sacrificing her to the political and com- 
mercial exigencies of the United Provinces, handed over entire provinces to 
France. _ All the efforts of Louis XIV were directed against the existence 
of Spanish Belgium, which, situated a few marches from Paris, seemed to 
him an indispensable and easy acquisition. But Europe placed herself be- 
tween him and these provinces, that she might dispute with him for the 
fragments 

Belgii^, without a national d 3 niasty, was thus the principal cause, the 
determining cause, of the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
marked by so many upheavals, so many catastrophes. During a hundred 
and fifty years the armies of most of the nations of Europe came to fight in 
the plains of Belgium, to besiege her towns, to devastate her country dis- 
tricts; thousands of men perished on this everlastingly disputed soU: the 
gravestones of Walcourt, Fleurus, Seneffe, Rocoux, Neerwinden, Ramillies, 
llalplaquet, Lawfeld, Fontenoy are the monuments of these sanguinary 
struggles. 

ftance, whose finances the genius of Colbert had tripled, exhausted her- 
self in order to extend her frontiers to the Rhine and the mouth of the Schelde. 
The republic of the United Provinces, England, Germany, in like manner 
exhausted themselves to prevent this aggrandisement which would have 
destroved the equilibrium of Europe, and surrounded with constant perils 
the states bordermg on the Belgian provmces. Victorious, the adversaries 
of Louis XIV came to an understanding in 1715 in order to secure the success 
of a scheme which made of the Belgian provmces, now handed over to the 
German branch of the house of Austria, the barrier of the United Provinces 
and the t^te-de-pont of the English on the conthient. But, if the Barrier 
Treaty was a check to French ambition, the Belgians could not consider as 
a reparation the act which subordinated them to the Dutch republic and 
which legalised the abuse of force. In fact, far from restoring the territory 
which had been tom from them, Europe recognised the successive dismem- 
berments effected since 1648 The country was obliged to resign itself, for 
it was powerless. 

All these disasters had annihilated the ancient power of Belgium but had 
not destroyed the inalienable sentiment of nationality which was religiously 
transmitted from generation to generatiofi, even when ten different flags 
floated on the walls of her conquered cities. 

Regarded without prejudice and in its true aspect, the history of the 
Belgians presents a rare 3nd imposing spectacle. Here it is not absolute 
monarchy which raises itself on the ruins of other powers and constantly 
absorbs the attention of posterity; on the contrary, we see the nation acting. 
Preserving the full enjo 3 nnent of provincial and municipal life, the nation 
really figures on the scene' it is the nation which we follow through the cen- 
turies, triumphant or vanquished, free or oppressed, but bearmg all vicissi- 
tudes to preserve its original and distinctive character. From the dissolution 
of the Carlovmgian empire down to the fifteenth century, the various Belgian 
provinces were in the possession of different dynasties. Yet, in default of 
political unity, there was between them community of origin, of manners, 
of religious ideas, of patriotism. Belgium did not so far degenerate as to 
lose herself in the foreign dominion. She kept her fundamental laws, her 
usages, her traditions, her manners; she remained Belgian.'^ 
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PHIMIITVE mSTORT 

It would be neither possible nor desirable here to take up in detail the 
history of the various provinces and factions that make up the early Nether- 
lands. From the tangle of town and family wars, the extraction of the single 
threads entire would be an endless task. To each family or town its own 
career was intensely important, and many of the events are picturesque 
enough to be of general interest, but their value in the world-chronicles is 
of the slightest. 

It is well, however, before proceeding with the account of the Nether- 
lands as a whole, to give some account of the principal divisions m order 
that the unities may be the better understood when the final separation of 
Belgium from Holland is accomplished. Of the land and the original peo- 

E les, mention has already been made in the introduction by Motley, but a 
rief accoimt of the Roman influence in Belgium proper will not be amiss.« 

Under the Romans 

Belgium, as we have said, was the cradle of both the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian dynasties, and it was in this country also that the Frank nation 
prepared itself to cany out its brilliant destiny The northern extremity of 
Gam, which corresponds to modern Belgium and the Netherlands, was never 
conquered by the Barbarians as was the Celtic or Roman portion of the land 
— it is rather from here that conquerors set out. The origmal Belgians 
belonged to the great Germanic family, like all the Franks, and they took, 
in tile exploits and settlements of the race m foreign lands, a part as large 
as it was glorious. It is true that the oldest inhabitants of Belgium were 
Celts, but history also teache. us that the Germans had invaded that part of 
Gaul ,and expelled the Celts long before Caesar’s time The people found 
there at the time of the Roman conquest were all Germans; Caesar himself 
affirms this. 

When the Romans organised the admbistration of the southern portion 
of Gaul, they divided it into provinces. Under Augustus the Treviri, Nenm, 
and Menapii found themselves the sole occupants of the province of Bel- 
gium. Later, under Diocletian or Constantine, the provmce of Belgium 
created by Augustus was divided into the First and Second Belgic Provinces, 
and at the same time Upper and Lower Germany became the Mrst and Sec- 
ond German Provinces. No portion of modem Belgium entered into the 
composition of the First Germanic Provmce, whose capital was Mainz, but 
to the Second belonged the territory of the Toxandri and Tungri. Cologne 
was its metropolis and Tongres its second largest town. 

The Romans occupied Belgium for several centuries and founded nu- 
merous establishments, military colonies, and permanent camps, of which a 
small number developed into towns. 

It is in the land of the Treviri, comprising a large portion of modem 
Luxemburg, that one finds the most remains of Roman occupation. Treves 
(Colonia Augusta Trevirorum) a military colony in the beginning, became one 
of the principal cities of the empire. We know it was me residence of the 
prefect of Gaul and that several emperors, among them Constantine, held 
court there. There were at Treves a famous school of literature, a mint, 
several manufactories of arms and cloth, and a workshop where women 
made military equipments. Ammianus Marcellinus,® citing Cologne and 
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Tongres as the two cities of the Second Germanic Province, says that they were 
large and populous. But civilisation was able to exercise its influence only 
in the large centres of population, such as Treves, Bavay, Tongres, Cologne, 
and perhaps among the inhabitants of the east and south, neighbours of 
the stations and fortified^ posts. “Elsewhere,” says Schayes,/ “ in the north, 
centre, and west of Belgium, the manners, customs, lan^age, and religions 
of the natives underwent little or no modification during the whole period 
of Roman dominion.” 

Christianity seems to have had considerable vogue in Treves, but was not 
introduced^ until later into the more or less romanised towns and villages. We 
know positively that there was a bishop at Tongres in the middle of the fourth 
century. But the Christian establishments disappeared entirely from the 
country immediately after the expulsion of the Romans. 

It ‘was both at Treves and on the banks of the Moselle that the Latin 
language made most progress; the Romans imposed their tongue upon the 
conquered nations as they imposed the yoke of their dominion. It is some- 
what astonishing, after this, that the dwellers on the banks of the Moselle 
should not have adopted, like those of the Maas, a Roman dialect. Perhaps 
also the use of the Roman-Walloon in some provinces of Belgium does not 
date from the time of Roman dominion but from that when Christianity 
returned to_ the land after the conversion of the Franks and the establish- 
ment of religious houses whose inmates spoke a rustic Latin.? 

Under the Franks and the Dukes 

“Dark is the fate of Western Europe, of the Netherlands espedally, in 
the century of misfortune in which Rome finally ceased to be mistress of the 
West,” says Blok The Franks were ruthless conquerors, and the history 
cf the Netherlands is for hundreds of years the story of the rise of their em- 
pire to the glory of a Charlemagne and the weakness of its quick disintegration 
in 843. The realm to which Lothair II succeeded was called Lotharingia, 
whence Lorraine — the mediaeval name for the Low Countries except Flan- 
ders, which fell to Charles the Bald and suffered heavily from the Norse 
invasions. 

The division into duchies, counties, and free cities was complex. Among 
the chief were the duchies, Brabant, Limburg, and -Luxemburg; and the 
counties, Flanders, Hainault, and Namur. Li6ge was a bishopric. Hainault 
is described in the next chapter. 


BRABANT 

Brabant, once second to Flanders in importance and long honourable in 
the history of the arts, is now divided between Belgium and Holland; its 
first count was Godfrey the Bearded. His great-grandson, Henry I the 
Warrior (1190-1235), took the title of duke. At the important battle of 
Woeringen June 5th, 1288, the duke John I defeated an alliance of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne with the counts of Luxemburg, and Gelderland; he killed 
Henry of Luxemburg with his own sword and permanently added Limburg 
to Brabant John II enlarged his people’s privileges by a grant of the Charter 
of Cortemberg ‘ and the Statute of the Common Weal. John III provoked 

Tlie cliarter of Cortemberg, granted by Jobn II on the 37th of September, 1313, acquaints 
us with the concessions by which the duke "paid for the services of his subjects. It institutes 
a hfe-council of forty persons, recruited from amongst the nobility and the towns and whose 
mission it was to see that the privileges and customs of the duchy were observed This 
council was to assemble every three weeks and its decisions were to be sovereign. If the duke 
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a rel^llion in which Brussels and Louvain had allies, but he crushed the 
uprising (1340). After his death the comat of Flanders claimed Brabant, 
but was appeased by the gift of Antwerp. In 1404, however, all Brabant 
went over to Flanders In 1430 it belonged to Burgundy, and from 1440 
was ruled by the Austrian House. Brabant enjoyed a constitution known 
as the Blyde Inkomet or La Joyeuse EntrSe — that is, “ the Joyous Entrance” 
— because it was granted by John III m 1356 at the time when his daughter 
Joanna married Wenzel of Luxemburg and the two entered Brussels in state 
as prmee and princess. It was this Joanna who, after Wenzel’s death in 
1383, found support from Burgundy in resisting the demands of the cities. 
In 1389 duchess Joanna mortgaged certain of these cities to Philip of Bur- 
gundy. The next year she revoked the deed which gave Brabant to Lux- 
emburg and made the duke and duchess of Burgundy her heirs. This deed 
was of the utmost importance to the destiny of the whole Netherlands. 

LUXEMBURG AND LIEGE 

Luxemburg was originally called Ardenne, but the chief city gradually 
displaced the name of the county. It became a duchy in 1354 and kept 
its independence till 1451, when Philip of Burgundy seized it It later fell 
into the hands of Austria; from 1659 its cities were frequently under French 
sway. Its possession was matter for frequent dispute as late as the nine- 
teenth century, when a large part of it was incorporated in the Belgian king- 
dom, the rest being established as a neutral grand duchy under the protection 
of the crown of Holland. 

Li5ge was chosen in 720 as the seat of the bishops of Tongres In the 
tenth century it became the bishopnc of Li^ge. Four centuries later, its 
bishops were made princes of the empire They were usually despotic and 
the citizens were frequently wrought to bloody revolt, obtaining a substantial 
recognition of their rights only after a bitter civil war ended in June, 1315, by 
the Peace of Fexhe, a treaty of the greatest importance in the history of 
human liberties, and long taken as a model for the abridgement of the power 
of rulers and the precise limitations of all public functions and functionaries.' 

FLANDERS: ITS EARLY HISTORY 

Flanders, to-day, has lost its national identity and simply makes up two 
of the provinces of the minor kingdom of Belgium. But for centuries it was 
in the very forefront of European politics and commerce, far overshadowing 
the England of that day, and rivalling France and the empire. Compared 
with Ghent, London was a third-rate town. England was then merely an 
agricultural district of small population, furnishin g raw material for the 
great industries of the Flemings, whose trade was the envy of the world, 
whose rich men and women provoked the jealousy of king s and queens, and 
whose art, music, and letters glittered over the whole continent. 

refused to observe tliem the country was absolved from all obedience to him so long as be 
persisted m this resistance Tbe charter of Cortemberg strongly resembles the Peace of 
Fexbe, to which it is anterior by only four years. At the same time it is distinguished from it 
by numerous traits. In the first place it was not, like that peace, the consequence of civil 
war , it IS a concession granted by a prince as the result of a contract, or, better, of a concordat 
Its object is not to cut short a long quarrel on the exercise of sovereignty itself. It confines 
itself to simply stipulating the conditions of that exercise — Pikenne ^ ] 

Pirenne ^ credits the equahtarlan constitution of Lidge to the absence of predominant 
trades, rather than to any special Walloon democratic sentiment *'as alleged by some his- 
torians.’’] 
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Its old counts were wont to trace their line back to Priam of Troy; but 
the first mler of certain character is Baldwin Forester, the Iron Arm, who 
eloped with a_ daughter of Charles the Bald, and was finally acknowledged 
by Ins father-in-law as governor of the countship of Flanders, from 864 a.d. 
to his death in 878. _ His son was Baldwin the Bald, who strove against the 
Normans, and married the daughter of Alfred the Great of England. His 
son Arnold (918-989) had difiiculties with both the Normans and the em- 
peror Otto 1. In this reign the first weavers and fullers of Ghent were 
established. His son Baldwin IV, the Comely Beard, defeated both the king 
of France and the emperor Henry II, adding to his realm Valenciennes, 
Walcheren, and the islands of Zealand. His son, Baldwin V (1036-1067) 
the Debonair, was also a remarkable ruler. His daughter Matilda was the 
wife of WlUiam. the Conqueror; his son married the countess of Hainault 
and brought it into the control of Flanders; while another son, Robert the 
Frisian, was by marriage the ruler of the countship of Holland and Friesland. 
But the sons quarrelled, and a long and bitter feud broke out. Robert II 
(1093-1119) was a crusader and earned the name of “the Lance and Sword 
of Christendom.” His death and the death of his son Baldwin VII “with 
the Axe” ended the old line of Flemish counts in 1119. 

The power fell to Charles the Good, of Denmark; he was the son of King 
Canute, who had married the daughter of Robert the Frisian. Charles was 
assassinated by the merchants, because he threw open aU the granaries at 
Bruges during a famine in 1127, thus breaking their monopoly. The people 
rose in horror, besieged the wealthy conspirators in Bruges, and taking them 
at length, tortured them to death. Charles left no heir, and six claimants 
demanded the throne. In the words of Moke,J “this contest offers the most 
precious picture of the political condition of the country ” 

The king of Frmce proposed for the throne, William of Normandy. The 
nobility elected him at once. The people were promised the abolition of 
certain taxes if they would consent. They did so, but William, after making 
most solemn promises, hastened to violate the independence of the bour- 
geois, whom his feudal training had unfitted him to imderstand. His ex- 
actions provoked risings in various cities, whose leaders chose for Coxmt, 
Thierry or Theodoric of Alsace, the nearest relative of Charles the Good. 
After some fighting he was besieged in Alost, by WiUiam, who was, however, 
killed in a skirmish. Thierry was acknowledged in 1128 and was a liberal 
ruler as well ^ a crusader. His son’s war with Floris III of Holland, whom 
he captured in 1157, has already been described, in the previous chapter. 
His rule is important in the history of Belgium on account of the develop- 
ment of the commimes “ 

In the words of Baron Kervijn van Lettenhove, “The era of communes 
begins July 27th, 1128, and ends November 27th, 1382. Nicaise Borluut 
opens it at the siege of Alost. Philip van Artevelde closes it on the battle- 
field of Roosebeke. This epoch, signalised by numerous triumphs and by 
efforts the most noble and persevering, is that wherein Flanders, marching 
by rapid strides along the path of social progress, presents to all the nations 
the inviolable refuge of industry and liberty.” * 

RISE OP THE BELGIAN COMMUNES 

The first urban agglomerations were, in the full force of the term, colonies 
of tradesmen and artisans, and the municipal constitutions were elaborated 
in the midst of a population of immigrants, met from all quarters and stran- 
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gers to one another. But these ii^igrants, if they were the ancestors of the 
bourgeoisie, were not the oldest inhabitants of the towns. The colonies of 
traders, in fact, did not come into existence on a virgin soil. They every- 
where grouped themselves at the foot of the walls of a monastery, a castle, 
or an episcopal residence (ciintas, castrum, mumcipium). The new arrivals 
found, at the place where they had come to settle, an older population, 
composed of serfs, of mmistenales, or of clerics. 

Tbus two groups of men were everywhere to be found in presence of one 
another, but without mterpenetratmg. It was only very slowly that the 
fusion was accomplished and that the trading colony, increasing from year 
to year, becoming always richer, more exuberant, and more vigorous, finally 
absorbed all the foreign elements and imposed its law and institutions on the 
whole of the town. It took three hundred years to arrive at 
this. The evolution was accomplished only m the thirteenth 
century. 

The Roman municipality had not perished with the empire 
of the west; it was stiU to be found during the ninth, the 
tenth, and the eleventh centuries in the cities of southern Gaid. 
But m Belgium, as in the other parts of northern Gaul, its in- 
fluence scarcely made itself felt: here the communal privileges 
derived their origin from the ancient Germanic freedom com- 
bmed with the gild or fraternal association of Scandinavia. 

Under the empire of the Germanic institutions maintained 
by Charlemagne, the towns were subject to the power of the 
courts and governed as simple cantons. Now the freemen of 
the cantons had the right to join the courts in pronouncing 
judgments in criminal matters and decrees in affairs of civil 
and local interest. In 803 Charlemagne, desiring to regulate the 
exercise of this right which had become burdensome, organised 
the institution of the scabini {schepenen or sheriffs) ; they were 
chosen by courts and it required at least seven to pass a 
OF "toe decree After the triumph of feudalism the ofiice of sheriff 
became m the country districts generally tliat of a simple 
ofloLcial appointed by the seigneurs. In localities important by 
reason of their population and their wealth, this cantonal mag- 
istracy became the patrimony of the principal families, who 
preserved and extended their ancient jurisdiction; in the cities, notably in 
Brussels and Louvain, these privileged families took the generic name of 
lignages. This patrician and land-owning bourgeoisie, whose privilege was 
hereditarily transmitted, was a first step towards the commune 

The true commune, the glory of Belgium, was constituted during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the alliance of artisans, organised in 
guilds or fraternities, with the bourgeoisie properly so called. 

There are, then, two periods m the history of the communes; the first 
witnessed the growth of a single class, the bourgeoisie proper; whilst in the 
course of the second a part of the power and the privilege became the con- 
quest of the people. The lower classes would no longer content themsdves 
with the sheriff’s jurisdiction, which emanated from the privileged bour- 
geoisie. In order to defend their private rights they instituted a magistracy 
composed of juris or consaux. In the towns where German or Flemish was 
spoken the two cWefs of the juris, annually chosen by them, took the title 
of masters of the citizens or the city Qmrqermmter) . The sheriff’s jurisdiction, 
which belongs to the first period, offered civil guarantees; in the second 
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epoch (thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries), the jurisdiction of 
tfc trades, combined with the chil jurisdiction, consecrated political rights. 

In Belgium communal emancipation was less dramatic than in France, 
although more fruitful m its results. Since the eleventh century charters of 
franchise, liberty, immunity, friendship, bourgage, and the like had paved 
the way for charters of commune or poorten/en, for towns “with laws” (ii 
1ms) or guilded (giMce). There was, as a rule, no necessity for the towns of 
Flanders to have recourse to arms to win for themselves free sheriffs and 
the other privileges attached to the commune. For, far from following the 
example of the German emperors and the kings of France, the counts of 
Flanders favoured communal emancipation; not only did they know how to 
respect the acquired nghts of their subjects, but, more than this, they spon- 
taneously accorded liberties to the towns which were still without them. 

In Flanders, the laws of each city, granted or confirmed by the count, 
were called keuren. It would, however, be a mistake to regard these keurm 
as being all charters of communes, or charters institutmg communes. “ The 
keure,” says Warnkonig,* “ proceeded both from the territorial seigneur and 
the inhabitants; thus that which formed the fundamental law of a town 
w'as the common work of the count and the sheriffs who represented it. In 
the early days it was generally granted by the seigneur and accepted tacitly, or 
even under oath, by the citizens. But, in imitation of the count, the sheriffs 
and town coimcillors also formed keuren for their subordinates, so that this 
name was soon extended to every police ordinance, every municipal decree.” 

Several precious and characteristic rights were connected with the com- 
mune. The inhabitants enrolled in the registers of the privileged town were 
authorised to form a confederation; and all engaged by an oath to defend 
their own interests as well as those of the prince. The members of the com- 
mune possessed a college of sheriffs with jurisdiction, a common treasury 
and a town hall, called in several localities the house of peace (maison de 
mix)', besides this they might employ a special seal and own a belfry, a 
lofty tower enclosing a sonorous bell. The belfry of Ghent was erected in 
1183, that of Tournay was begun in 1190, that of Bruges in 1291. It was 
by the sound of the belfry bell that the inhabitants were summoned to a 
deliberative assembly. Here decisions w’-ere made on afi affairs outside the 
provmce of the administration; here also the accounts of the towns were 
discussed. As to the cities which had no belfry, they could only convoke 
the people by hui et an, or to the sound of the horn or trumpet. 

The towns also enjoyed certam financial privileges; amongst these must 
be distinguished the market right, either of a simple weekly market, which 
was held on a fixed day of the week, or of fairs, or annual markets, which 
lasted for one or several weeks and served forei^ merchants as a meetmg 
place; these fairs were generally held in vast buildmgs called guild halls 
(ChM-hxtllen). From the twelfth century the citizens of most of the com- 
munes were declared exempt from the judicial combat and the tests by fire. 

In exchange for these privileges certain charges were laid on the bour- 
geoisies; but most of those obligations resembled those in force in our own 
day: such were the impositions known by the name of tallies or excise, mili- 
tary service, etc. As to the dues which owed their origin to the state of 
servitude, they had been for the most part suppressed in favour of the munic- 
ipal communities; the humiliating prestations (such as the right of morte- 
main, or meUleur cathel) had become the portion of the rustics.' 

‘ The m&illeur catheil, eathd, or catheu was the most valuable piece of furniture. Custom, 
founded on servitude, accorded it to the seigneur on the death of each of his vassals. 
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From reasons of policy the counts of Flanders tolerated, favoured, and 
sanctioned the commxmal laws derived from the guild. Always obliged to 
keep a watchful eye on the French suzerainty or to combat it, they needed to 
keep in good humom not only the great propertjr owners of the towns, but 
also the mdustrial class, whose importance daily increased. The concessions 
granted by Philip of Alsace have justly won for him the surname of the 
Legislator of Flanders. He abolished in several places the Tnain-morte and 
the oious right of “half-have”; ‘ he also freed the still servile populations of 
Alost and Courtrai. 

The cities which possessed no guarantee against the encroachments of 

f lower received keuren or statutes; those which already enjoyed some privi- 
eges obtained fresh ones. Orchies, Damme, Biervliet, Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
Hulst, and the castellany of Bruges, henceforth called the free (le Franc), 
were successively raised to the rank of municipalities. The privileges en- 
joyed by more ancient towns such as Ghent, Bruges, St Omer, Oudenarde, 
Grammont, were either confirmed or extended. The town of Aire became a 
model commime; the charter of friendship {Lex armcnhce), granted by Philip 
of Alsfl. ee in 1188, instituted a veritable evangelical community. This charter 
laid down that in the confederation called Vamitii there should always be 
twelve chosen judges, who were to engage by oath to make no distinction 
between a poor man and a rich one, between a noble and a villein, between 
a relative and a stranger. All_ the members of the confederacy promised to 
aid one another like brothers^ in all that was useful and honest; if one com- 
mitted any wrong against another by word or action the injured party would 
not take vengeance, by himself or through his followers,® but he would lodge 
a complaint and the culprit would repair the wrong according to the arbi- 
tration of the twelve elected judges 

The affianchisement of the towns and boroughs of Flanders continued 
during the thirteenth century In 1281 Bruges received a new keure from 
Count Guy de Dampierre. Alost passed to the state of a commune in 1281, 
Douai in 1286, Valenciennes in 1291, Messines in 1293, BaiUeul in 1295, 
Sluys in 1328, Roulers in IS??.'^ 

FLANDERS VerSUS PRANCE 

Having thus sketched the methods in which town liberties were evolved, 
we may take up again the course of political events, where we left them — at 
the reign of Thierry. 

Thierry died m 1168, leaving a son, Philip of Alsace, who was a notable 
warrior and also a crusader. He is known as Flanders’ greatest lawgiver, 
and he increased the liberties of the people, especially of Alost and Courtrai. 
But he had no children, and his brother-in-law Baldwin of Hainault succeeded 

^ Tlie mmn-morte, in the sense in which it was understood in the Middle Ages, was the 
state of vassals attached to the soil in perpetuity, and denied the po'wer of disposing of their 
property. ** Half-have ” was a special right of servitude which accorded to the counts of Flan- 
ders on the death of each male serf three deniers and the half of all his movable pioperty. For 
a female serf this right was only one denier Even the nobles and freemen were subiected to 
this exaction , on their death two Flanders marks were paid to the count, who claimed, in 
addition, the half of their property 

[® Not only were the members called “guild brothers,” but the employee was called the 
“younger brother” (jongere hroeder) of his employer Blok^ says that “the Flemish work- 
men of that time plainly enjoyed far better conditions than the Belgian w'orkmen of to-day ”] 

® The reader is aware that the manners and customs of this period permitted every man to 
pursue his vengeance openly. Certain days of the week only were excepted, and this time of 
respite was called the Truce of Cod {Treuga fiei). 
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in 1191. The French opposed him, and he was forced to yield various cities 
and a large part of Flanders to France. On his death in 1195 his son Baldwin 
IX became count, but later founded the Latin empire at Constantinople. 
His career and death m 1206 have been recounted in Volume VII, chapter 9. 
He left two young daughters at home and m his absence the government was 
given to his brother Philip. In 1214, at the famous battle of Bouvines, the 
French defeated the allied forces of England, the emperor, Holland, Brabant, 
and Flanders. In 1279, owing to the failure of heirs, Hainault went to John 
of Avennes, son of Baldwm’s daughter Margaret who had married Bosschaert 
of Avennes. Flanders went to Guy de Dampierre, whose father Margaret 
had taken for her second husband after Bosschaert’s death.® 

Durmg the two centuries which elapsed between the death of Godfrey de 
Bouillon [1100] and the battle of Woeringen [1288], the Belgian provinces 
had taken on practically^ the form and the character in which they were to 
continue. Flanders, stripped of her Gallican seigneuries (the county of 
Artois) , found herself restored to her natural limits. Brabant, enlarged by the 
conquest of Limburg, ruled from the Schelde to the nght bank of the Maas. 
The other states which had been built up from the debris of the ancient 
duchy of Lorraine had consolidated their independence and established 
their frontiers. Thus was_ the provincial formation accomplished. 

But the internal organisation was far from evidencing the same stability, 
and the period to follow was to be signalised by the struggle of the commons 
against all other powers. Warnings of the imminence of the danger had 
been already sounded; it was in the fourteenth century that the storm burst 
in all its fury. The spectacle of this age is the most remarkable in Belgian 
history: all the great cities preparing one after another to struggle and to 
reign; the populace bursting the chains of country and breaking the yoke 
of law; fearful convulsions, ruthless wars, irreparable losses: but, as well, 
magnificent examples of energy and patriotism; of heroic efforts followed 
sometimes by glorious success — the very suffermgs of the country revealing 
the grandeur of the national character. 

Flanders was the principal theatre of the strife during this epoch. The 
rulers of this beautiful provmce had lost their power at Bouvines. Since 
that fatal day France, who held them in her grasp, made them feel all the 
weight of the humiliating conditions of the Treaty of Melun, and reduced 
them to an obscure vassalage. 

Personal considerations seem to have dictated to Dampierre a timid and 
peaceful policy. Poor in the midst of riches, he never neglected an opportunity 
to levy contributions upon his communes. Yet the beginning of his reign had 
seemed happy enough: he had braved with impimity the emperors of Ger- 
many, in refusing them the homage for imperial Flanders; and he succeeded 
m establishing brilliantly some of his children — the duke of Brabant and 
the counts of Holland and Julich [or Juliers] were his sons-in-law, and one 
of his sons occupied the bishopric of Li^ge. But, faithful to the hatred which 
reigned between his house and that of Avennes, he mortally offended the 
count of Hainault, his nephew, in supporting against him the revolted com- 
mune of Valenciennes (1292). Soon after this he won the dislike of the 
proud Philip the Fair — or rather he afforded a pretext for the latter’s pro- 
jects of spoliation — by engaging in marriage his daughter Philippine with 
the son of Edward I of England (1294). Upon his invitation, the count 
repaired with his daughter to the chdteau of Corbeil, where the court of 
France was assembled. But he had scarcely arrived when with all his retinue 
he was arrested and carried off to the tower of the Louvre, where he was 
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kept in close captivity, the king accusing him of alliance with the enemies 
of France and holding him for judgment by his court of peers. It found 
him innocent; but upon hberatmg him the kmg refused to render up his 
daughter: she was retained as hostage, and some years after she succumbed, 
the victim of misfortune. 

Guy de Dampierre was wise enough at first to hide his resentment; but 
when it was perceived that he was making preparations for war on pretext 
of defending the people of Valenciennes, who had ended by giving them- 
selves up to him, a royal edict forbade the communes of Flanders to follow 
his banner (1296). In revenge, the count assembled all his allies at Gram- 
mont (December 25th); and to this rendezvous came Edward of England, 
the emperor Adolphus of Nassau, the archduke Albert of Austria, Duke 
John 11 of Brabant, the counts of Holland, Julich, and Bar, who all united 
to march against France. Guy then sent to Philip the Fair to declare that 
he no longer recognised him as sovereign; the king on his side ordered the 
confiscation of Flanders (January, 1297). 

The cities did not fancy being obliged to take up arms in Guy’s quarrel. 
Already a septuagenarian, he was unable to lead his troops to battle, and he 
confided them to his eldest son, Robert of B6thune. The French king en- 
tered Flanders at the head of ten thousand cavalry and a numerous infantry. 
A number of Flemish gentlemen openly embraced “the party of the lilies”* 
as were denominated those who desired the king’s dommation. Moreover, 
the English monarch had arrived in Flanders with so small an army that he 
dared not remain in Bruges, whose inhabitants inclined towards France. 
Guy, now deserted by all his allies, consented finally to put himself at the 
king’s mercy, together with his eldest sons, Robert and William, and fifty 
of his principal barons. Upon his arrival in Paris he and all his following 
were imprisoned by order of the inflexible monarch; and nothing that 
Charles, who had promised Guy his liberty, was able to do, sufficed to pre- 
vent his brother from breaking the promise given in his name 

Flanders was confiscated. Philip governed it through his officers, and 
in May, 1301, went to visit his conquest, accompanied by his wife, Joan of 
Navarre, who appeared offended at observing so much wealth among a com- 
mercial people. “ I thought myself sole queen here,” she remarked at Bruges, 
“but I find a thousand othera round me.” Everywhere the partisans of 
France received the sovereign with extravagant demonstrations of joy; but 
already the people began to feel that they no longer had a country, and to 
fear that they were destined to fall heir to the fate of “ those French provinces 
whose inhabitants were treated as serfs.” These bitter thoughts gave rise 
among the bourgeoisie of the large towns to a sombre attitude which de- 
veloped shortly into direct menace Discontent fermented; the reaction 
had begun- it burst forth at the first signal. A month after the king’s 
departure defiance looked forth at Bruges J 

■ The Bruges Matins^’ (1302) 

At first thirty heads of trades waited on the French governor, ChitiUon, 
and complained that payment was not made for the works ordered by the 
king. The great lord, accustomed to the rights of corvee and purveyance, 
considered remonstrance insolent, and had them arrested. The people took 
up arms, and rescued them, to the great dismay of the rich, who declared 

p The Flemish called them the Leliaerts, and the popular or nationahst party opposed to 
them, the 
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for the king’s men. The affair was brought up before the parliament. Here 
was the parliament of Paris, sitting in judgment on Flanders, as just before it 
had done by the king pf England. 

The parliament decided that the heads of trades should go back fo prison. 
Among these heads were two men beloved by the people, the deans of the 
butchers and of the weavers. The latter, Peter de Oonync ‘ was a poor and 
mean-looking man, small, md wanting an eye, but a man of capacity and a 
bold street orator. Inflaming the passions of the artisans by his eloquence, 
he huiried them out of Bruges, and made them massacre all the French in 
the neighbouring towns and castles. They then returned by night. Chains 
were stretched across the streets, “ to prevent the French from running about 
the town”; each townsman undertook to steal the saddle and bridle of the 
horseman who lodged with him. On May 19, 1302, all the people began to 
beat their kettles; a butcher struck first, and the French were everywhere 
attacked and massacred.* The women were the most furiously active in \ 
flinging them out of the windows, or else they were taken to the shambles, 
where their throats were cut. The massacre lasted three days; twelve hun- 
dred cavaliers, and two thousand foot sergeants perished.*^ 

At once the greater part of Flanders raised the old standard of the lion. 
Lille and Ghent, with several fortified castles, alone remained in foreign 
hands. 

Leaders were not lacking among the people. Peter de Conymc and John 
Breydel, head men of the weavers and butchers, had du-ected'the revolt of 
the Brugeois. The army which they gathered coimted nearly sixty thousand 
men. 

Robert of Artois, brother-in-law to the king of France, marched against 
them with apparently superior forces. He had nearly an equal number of 
foot; and his cavalry, composed of the cream of the French nobility, counted 
not less than ten thousand combatants. Upon arriving at LUle he was 
joiaed by the knights of Brabant and Hainaint, the former led by Godfrey 
of Brabant, inicle to their duke, the latter by John the Merciless, count of 
Hainault. He set out at once for Courtrai, bummg and ravagiug all m his 
path. 

The two armies met on the 11th of July, 1302. The Flemings awaited 
the enemy on the plain of Groeninghe, east of Courtrai. About them stretched 
the marshy prairies, crossed by brooks; m their rear flowed the Lys, pre- 
venting retreat; but they were determined to conquer or to die. The arrival 
of a body of militia from Namur and of a troop from Ghent co mmand ed by 
Simon Borluut had redoubled their confidence.? 

The Battle of the Spurs (1302) 

■ These artisans, who had hardly ever seen service in the open field, perhaps 
would have been glad to retreat, but the attempt would have been too haz- 
ardous in a great plain, and m presence of so large a body of cavalry. They 
waited, therefore, bravely, every man with his goeden Ta^ (“good day to 
you”), or iron-shod stake planted in the ground before him. Their motto 
was a fine one: Scdt und Vnendt, “shield and friend.” They wished to 
take the commimion together, and had mass read to them; but as they 

This name, like most Flemish names and indeed English and other names of this period, 

IS variously spelt as Koenig, Koninck, Conync and Deconmg ] 

[* The early morning massacre, resembhng the ‘‘Sicilian Vespers” of the year 1282 in 
which the French garrison was similarly butchered, has been called the “ Bruges Matins*”] 
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could not all receive the host, each, according to Villani,^ stooped down, 
picked up some earth and put it in his mouth. The knights who were with 
them, in order to encourage them, sent away their horses; and whilst they 
thus made infantry of themselves they made knights of the heads of the 
trades. All knew that they had no mercy to expect. It was toki that 
ChAtillon brought with him casks full of ropes to strangle them. The queen, 
it was said, had laid her injunctions on the French that when they were killing 
the Flemish pigs they should not forget the Flemish sows.‘ 

The constable Raoul de Nesle proposed to turn the flank of the Flemings 
and cut them off from Courtrai, but the king’s cousm, Robert of Artois, 
said rudely to him: “Are you afraid of these rabbits, or have you mdeed 
some of their fur on you’” The constable, who had married a daughter of 
the count of Flanders, felt the insult, and answered proudly: “Sir, you will 
ride far ahead if you keep up with me!” So saying, he made a headlong 
charge followed by his knights, in the thick dust of a July day. Everyone 
followed him impetuously, each eager to be up with the front, and the hind- 
most pressing upon the foremost riders, who, when they came up near the 
Flemings, found in their way, what is to be found everywhere in a country 
so intersected by canals and ditches — a trench five fathoms wide. They 
feU into it in heaps, without the possibility of escaping up the sides, the 
trench being of the half-moon construction. The whole chivalry of France 
found its grave there, besides the chancellor [Peter Flotte], who, doubtless, 
had not reckoned on fallmg in such glorious company. 

The Flemings killed the unhorsed cavaliers at their ease, leisurely selecting 
their victims in the trench. When the cuirasses resisted their blades, they 
despatched the knights with leaden or iron mallets Among them there 
were numbers of working monks, who conscientiously wrought at this bloody 
joId. One of these monks asserted that with his own hand he had killed 
forty cavaliers, and fourteen hundred foot soldiers; but it is plain he bragged 
too much. Four thousand gilt spurs (another account says seven hundred) 
were hung up in the cathedral of Courtrai, unlucky spoils that brought mis- 
chief on the town: eighty years afterw^ards, Charles VI saw these spurs and 
caused the inhabitants to be massacred. 

This terrible defeat exterminated all the vanguard of France — that is to 
say, the majority of the great lords.»» The total -number of slam was 
estimated at 20,000. 

Last Years of Guy’s Reign 

After the battle the French garrisons in the neighbouring towns were only 
too glad to capitulate. After a few small engagements a peace was concluded 
in the spring of the following year, to be immediately confirmed. The king 
even allowed the old count Guy de Dampierre to emerge from the fortress 
where he had been detamed, in order that he might assist in the peace nego- 
tiations; but the old man, after passing several months among his sons, 
re-entered his prison rather than betray the interests of Flanders. The 
quarrel was to be settled by force of arms. 

Never had the Flemings taken so determined a stand, and never had 
their hopes been more finmy fixed. Unfortunately the old hatred between 
the houses of Dampierre and Avennes was not yet assuaged, and this was 
yet to cause fresh disasters. 

^ Yasa vinana portare resHlus plena, ut pleleios strangularet, JJi apros gmdem, hoc est 
viros, hastis, spd sues vei^itis confoderent, infesta admod/um mul%er%lms^ guas mes vocabat, oh 
fastum %Uum femmeum vmm a Brugis^ — Meyjbb,® 
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The account of the war between Holland and 'Flanders (in which the 
first Flemish triumphs provoked a general upiising of the Hollanders and 
ended in defeats for the Flemish on sea and land) will be found in the next 
chapter “ 

At sea, on the 10th of August, 1304, Guy of Namur sustained a bloody 
defeat opposite Zieriksee His fleet was destroyed, himself taken prisoner, 
and the coast left defenceless Eight days later the land army gave battle 
to the French at _Mons-en-P4vele (between Douai and Orchies). It was 
commanded by Philip _de Thiette (or Teano), a son of Guy de Dampierre. 
The eneiny’s cavalry, instead of accepting combat, attempted to wear out 
the Flemings by skirmishes, and succeeded in capturing the provision and 
baggage wagons. This accident forced the communes to qiut the field of 
battle, and towards night the greater part left for Lille. William of Julich 
had perished m this attack. 

The king increased his forces and besieged LiUe with a most formidable 
equipment. The terrified inhabitants promised to surrender, if help had 
not arrived, on the 1st of October; but, two days before, the reimited Flem- 
ings arrived before the place, and John of Namur, their leader, sent forth a 
defiance to the king. The whole country was in arms; the factories were 
closed, the cities deserted; and the troops had vowed to conquer or obtain 
an honourable peace. The king, spying upon their outposts, was struck 
with the nuniber of their tents* “One would think,” he exclaimed, “that it 
had been raining Flemings!” He charged the duke of Brabant and the count 
of Savoy to treat in his name with the leaders 

The Flemings demanded and obtained the restoration of all their former 
privileges, authority to fortify their cities, and the hberty of their prisoners; 
as well as the restitution of those portions of Flanders still occupied by the 
French. They consented to raise a fine of not more than 800,000 livres (the 
value of the currency had been considerably depreciated by Philip’s alteration 
of the denominations), and to leave in the hands of the king until payment 
of that sum the cities of Lille and Douai (October 1st, 1304). 

Thus the fatal war seemed to have ended; but the negotiations'were pro- 
longed dm*mg several months, and, before harmony was completely estab- 
lished, Guy de Dampierre died, a prisoner in the castle of Compi^gne, March 
7th, 1305. 

EOBERT OF BilTHXnsrE (1305-1328) 

Robert of B4thune, eldest son of Guy de Dampierre, was stiU a prisoner 
in France when his father died, both having given themselves up to the 
king at the same time Philip released him only after having obliged him 
to sign to new conditions, much more severe ttian those stipulated before 
Lille. These outrageous demands had for result the rekmdling of the in- 
dignation of Flanders The mfuriated people even accused of treason the 
lords charged to negotiate with the king, and a part of the nobility came under 
the suspicion of the communes.* A temporary understandmg concluded with 
France in 1309 was followed m 1315 by a fresh rupture; and Louis the Quar- 
relsome (Huhn), who had succeeded Philip the Fair, failed completely in an 
expedition directed towards Courtrai and Cassel. 

Still the war dragged on; and the Flemmgs, whose successes brought no 
results, drifted into new discords. The citizens of Ghent ended by declaring 
in favour of peace, and refused to support the count. He was obliged, by 

Blok^ says that the Flemisli counts were from this time little more than the lieutenants 
of the French monarch, claiming his aid against their olni cities,] 
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reason of this defection, to sign the treaty concluded at Paris in 1320. Lille, 
Douai, and Orchies remained in the hands of Philip the Tall {U Long), the 
reigning monarch, and his daughter was wedded to the grandson of the Flemish 
prince. 

The end of Robert’s reign presents a bloody and mysterious spectacle, 
which history has not yet succeeded in explaining His eldest son, Louis of 
Nevers, it seems, nourished a profound resentment against the court of 
France, ■while the younger allowed himself to drift into its service. The 
latter accused his brother of a parricidal jilot, and the unhappy Louis, dragged 
from one prison to another, ended by dying in exile at Pans in 1328. A few 
months after, the old count’s flame flickered out; he had attained the age 
of eighty-two. 


LOUIS OF NE'VnERS AT WAR "WITH THE PEOPLE 

The longevity of the later sovereigns of Flanders had singularly con- 
tributed to weaken the government. Guy de Dampierre had achieved the 
throne at an advanced age, and Robert of B§thune was sixty-four at his 
succession. Both were infirm old men before ceasing to reign, and the energy 
of the people was greater than that of the ruler. Out of this grew the rapid 
propagation in certain parts of the country of a spirit of local independence 
and an animosity towards the higher classes. Since the battle of Courtrai 
a number of the nobles had lived shut up m their castles, avoiding participa- 
tion in public affairs; while the tradespeople and the craftsmen ruled the 
tovms. Ghent almost alone possessed a poweriul aristocracy, composed of 
patrician families, which, with the support of the wealthy middle class, kept 
the people -within bounds. At Bruges, on the contraiy, the ranlcs of the 
wealthy were swelled by artisans and the lesser bourgeoisie. The death of 
Robert of B^thune rendered an outburst inevitable. 

His grandson, Louis of Nevers, or as he is often called Louis of CrSoy, 
was only eighteen years old and had been brought up m France, where he 
possessed the counties of Nevers and Rh^tel Scarcely was he invested 
with the county by Phdip the Tall, his father-in-law (who had begun by 
imprisoning him in the LouiTe until he renounced all pretension to Lille and 
Douai), when he presented the lordship of the port of Sluys to his great- 
uncle, John of Namur. Thereupon the Brugeois, all of whose vessels entered 
this port, indignant at being exposed to taxation by that prince, attacked 
the castle of Sluys, carried it, and imprisoned John himself. This riot was 
followed by two others. Louis, ignorant both of the coimtry and of his 
o-wn forces, thrice sold to the city a complete pardon, profiting by the mter- 
vds of tranquillity to retire to his county of Rhetel. Thither the contempt 
of the people followed him, and the factions thereafter recognised no further 
restraint. 

T/ie Communes Defeated at Cassel (August 2Sth, 1328) 

In 1324 two corps of the army of the bourgeoisie departed from Bruges 
to attack the castles of the nobles of maritime Flanders. These latter pre- 
pared to defend themselves; but of the two places wherein they sought 
refuge (Ghistelles and Ardenbourg), the one was taken and the other rigor- 
ously blockaded Shortly all the country as far as Dunkirk fell into the 
hands of the popular army, whose leader was an exile from Fumes, by name 
Nicholas Zannekin. The pillaging and burning of castles attested to the 
irritation of^the -victors; on the other hand, a number of bourgeois who fell 
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into the clutches of Robert of Cassel, uncle to the young count, ended on the 
gallows. As m all civil war, the hatred was mutual and the violence equal 

Louis of Nevers then returned to Flanders; and, supported by the men 
of Ghent, he at first obtained some advantages over the troops of the people. 
But ha\dng marched upon Courtrai with a body of about four hundred cavalry 
to assure himself pf that town, it was not long before he was attacked by five 
thousand Brugeois. Infuriated because, in self-defence, he had set fire to 
the suburbs, _ the inhabitants feU upon him, massacred a number of his nobles, 
took him prisoner and delivered him over to the Brugeois (June 22nd, 1325). 
These latter carried him off to their city and kept him captive there until 
the end of the year. They only released him when a legate of the holy see 
launched an interdict against Flanders, and when the men of Ghent, led by 
Hector Vilain, had been victorious in some slight encounters. 

Louis demanded^ help of King Philip of Valois, complaining that he was 
count of Flanders in name only. As his vassal, the monarch owed him 
assistance he raised an army, which was joined by the nobles of Flanders 
and of Hainault, and marched upon Cassel, where was found the principal 
body of the bourgeois militia, imder the command of Zannekin. Tw’elve 
thousand artisans, or peasants, formed these troops, which had been seasoned 
to war by the struggles of preceding years. 

Far from_ refusmg to give battle, the3r awaited the French, and, when 
these had arrived at the foot of the moimtain of Cassel, the mtrepid Zannekin 
fell upon their camp. The attack was so sudden and so impetuous that the 
kmg was nearly captured md his army was thrown at first into the greatest 
disorder; but uiferiority of numbers prevented the Flemings from following 
up their advantage. They soon found themselves surrounded on aU sides: 
and after fighting with a courage amounting almost to frenzy, they all 
perished — not one among them endeavouring to escape. 

This defeat discouraged the people. The cities which had taken part in 
the war surrendered. Heavy penalties were imposed upon them; and Louis, 
as terrible in his vengeance as he had been weak in his government, executed 
the leaders of the vanquished together with several hundreds of those who 
had fought under their banners. This bloody reaction led, if not to tran- 
quillity, at least to the end of the civil war. 

Unfortunately, the Flemish provinces were dragged anew into a European 
war (1335). The English monarch, Edward III, had ah-eady claimed the 
crown of France, but his pretensions had been set aside and Philip of Valois 
put upon the throne. Edward finally resolved to attack his enemy upon 
the continent; and he sought the support of the Belgian princes. But the 
count of Flanders evidenced so great a devotion for Philip and for France 
that it seemed impossible to alienate him from his lord. 

Disputes having arisen between the sailors of the two countries, these 
served Edward as a pretext to interdict the exportation from England pf 
the wool necessary to the drapers of Flanders in the manufacture of their 
cloths. The Flemish cities thus saw their principal industries threatened, 
and alarm became general. Persuaded by their entreaties, Louis made ad- 
vances for the re-establishment of trade; Edward responded by an offer of 
a close alliance on condition that he should abandon France. Trapped thus 
between the interests of his subjects and his own political inclinations, the 
count could not bring himself to change sides He looked upon himself 
always as a subject of Philip of Valois; and, far from being willing to abandon 
him, he would not even consent to hold a neutral position between the two 
kings. Commerce thus remained at a standstill, factories were closed, and 

H, W. — VOL. XIH ^ 
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a large part of the population found itself without bread. When matters 
were at their worst, Louis assembled his vassals “in parliament” to consult 
as to what should be done for the people: but the only remedy was to treat 
with England, and that Louis would not allow mentioned. He even went 
so far, some time afterwards, as to have arrested and beheaded Sohier le 
Coiirtroisin, sire de Tronchiennes, who had proposed the opening of nego- 
tiations with Edward. The assembly dissolved without ha'/ing been able 
to come to a conclusion. 

The English, however, disembarked on the island of Cadsand and cut to 
pieces the troops of the seigneurs who guarded the coast (this in November). 
Thereupon the men of Ghent began to murmur openly, and Jacob van Arte- 
velde,* grandson of Sohier and one of the wisest among the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie, put himself at the head of the people and demanded the absolute 
neutrality of Flanders. 


VAN ARTEVELDE APPEARS 

The efforts of the count to overturn the national resolution proved use- 
less. Artevelde, nominated Captam of Ghent, soon drew over the other 
cities to his party; and, displaymg as much capacity as vigour, he every- 
where checked the advances of the prince and of the partisans of France. 

In vain did Philip of Valois send troops: in vain did he bribe the Flemings 
with offers of rcuntaiirsement for their losses through extended commercial 
privileges with France. They braved his soldiers, they scorned his offers; 
and Louis, urged thereto by his subjects, himself signed a provisory treaty 
with England. After this, the count might seek in vain to re-establish his 
influence over his subjects; everjrwhere he found the bourgeoisie intractable; 
at times, menacing The Brugeois even attempted to take him prisoner at 
Dixmude, and he had scarcely time to flee to St. Omer. . 

The Flemings were beginnmg to wake up. It was understood that force 
alone could lead to recognition of the rights of Flanders; and negotiations 
were opened with Edward, who was then at Antwerp. These negotiations 
were not restricted to an alliance with England: the first and most remark- 
able treaty was concluded with John III, duke of Brabant, an ally of the 
English kmg. It was a confederation between Flanders and Brabant founded 
upon the common interests of the two states, and having for object their 
re-union into a single body. The greatest solemnity was observed in drawing 
up this act of alliance signed by seven cities and forty seigneurs. 

It proved more difficult to force upon the Flemings the alliance with 
Edward, half of the nation raising scruples against taking up arms against 
Prance. They had vowed fidelity to the kmg, and even the pope had im- 
posed upon them the fulfilment of this promise — relying upon Philip’s vow 
to undertake a new crusade. To conquer their repugnance. Van Artevelde 
made Edward take the title of kmg of France,^ he having, as we have seen, 
a certain right to it. Then the people hesitated no longer. Sixty thousand 
foot began action in the spring (1340), forced the French out of Hainault, 

lie was a nnan of good family, liis fatlier bad been sberifi and be was bimself a wealthy 
member of the clotliinakers’ guild, Froissart p calls him a brewer , tbe fact being that be went 
to tbe brewers' guild later ] 

[-* Pirenne^ points out that in 1328 William de Deken, burgomaster of Bruges, anticipating 
Artevelde, bad already offered to recognise Edward III as king of France if be would lend 
support to tbe popular party. He tbinks equally local motives must have dictated tbe later 
English alliances of Flemish cities under Artevelde He explains Artevelde’s motive m alliance 
as a bold stroke to secure for Ghent a supremacy over Flanders, as a bttle later Bern won tbe 
predominance over tbe other Swiss cantons ] 
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and at once returned to protect their coasts, threatened by the enemy’s 
fleet. Soon afterwards this fleet attacked that of England, The_ English 
prince, who had accepted combat with inferior forces, owed his victory in 
part to the assistance of the Flemish marines. The French navy was de- 
stroyed, and Edward entered triumphant into the port of Sluys on the 24th 
of June, 1340. 

The confederates having immediately undertaken the siege of Toumay, 
which was long protracted by the vigorous resistance of the inhabitants 
and the garrison, Philip sent his sister, Joan of Valois, to negotiate a truce; 
and she concluded it abruptly in the month of September. The conditions 
of this truce were advantageous to the Flemings. Philip proclaimed pardon 
for the past and remitted all sums due since previous treaties, then repre- 
senting more than thirty millions. The original deeds were delivered to 
Jacob van Artevelde, who destroyed them publicly amid cries of joy from 
the crowd. 

The remainder of this famous man’s career offers a picture perhaps less 
brilliant, though not less remarkable. Alter having conquered for his country 
a ^orious and firm position, the captain attempted to consolidate the popular 
government. The three principal cities, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, exer- 
cised the sovereignty in the name of the country. The trades dominated in 
the last two and opeifly supported Artevelde; but he met with more oppo- 
sition in his own district, where the wealthy class exercised a powerful influ- 
ence. Nearly overthrown by this class, he was only saved by the devotion 
of the people, who took up arms for him. 

Following this revolution he organised upon a new basis the magistracy 
of Ghent, giving the preponderance of power to the guilds over the wealthy 
citizens. His authority then seemed without limit; but it was merely that 
of the head of a party. He boasted of ruling all by persuasion ; nevertheless, 
he was not able to abstain from the use of arms, nor to enchain the violence 
of popular passions. Each trade formed an independent body in the city, 
as each city formed an independent body in the country. At Bruges the 
weavers massacred the brokers; in West Flanders the inhabitants of Ypres 
plundered Popermghe. At Ghent the weavers and the fullers gave combat 
upon the occasion, and in the place of the Friday marketmg five hundred 
corpses were left on the scene. 

The captain, upon encountering these obstacles, experienced that secret 
irritation which tends to push beyond their real end most authors of political 
commotions. Weary of the continual struggle with Count Louis, whose 
authority, however despised, was still legal, he ended by attempting to 
dethrone him and to put a son of Edward in his place. This proceeding, 
however, was repugnant to the moral sense of the bourgeoisie of Ghent. 
They could not bring themselves to consent to it until it became obvious 
that the count absolutely refused to detach himself from the French cause. 
A sovereign was necessary to the country and Artevelde saw no other alter- 
native than to propose to the people this change of prmces. It proved his 
death. The idea of substituting a foreign family for the descendants of the 
old counts offended even the most discontented. Artevelde’s enemies profited 
by it to accuse him of treason. A journey of some days’ duration to Bruges 
and to Ypres prevented his perceiving the storm gathering against him at 
Ghent? 

The account of Artevelde’s personality and of his death is most vividly 
given by Fir John Froissart, who was his contemporary and also a native of 
the Low Countries; it must be remembered, however, that Froissart was an 
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aristocrat thoroughly out of S3rnipathy with the creed and partisans of this 
shrewd bui’gher whom his people had been wont to call h saige hommefl 


Froissart’s account of abtevelde and his death 

There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a brewer of metheglin, 
called Jacob van Artevelde, who had gained so much popidar favour and 
power over the Flemings that everythmg was done according to his will. 
He commanded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, with such 
authority that no one dared to contradict his orders. Whenever he went 
out into the city of Ghent, he was attended by three or four score aimed 
men on foot, among whom were two or three that were m his secrets; if he 
met any man whom he hated or suspected, he was instantly killed; for he 
had ordered those who were in his confidence to remark whenever he should 
make a particular sign on meeting any person, and to murder him directly 
without fail, or waiting further orders, of whatever rank he might be. This 

happened very frequently; so that 
many principal men were killed; 
and he was so dreaded that no one 
dared to speak against his actions, 
or scarce to contradict him, but all 
weie forced to entertain him hand- 
somely. 

He had also in every town and 
castlewick through Flanders ser- 
geants and soldiers m Ms pay, to 
execute his orders, and serve him as 
spies, to find out if any were in- 
^ clined to rebel against him, and to 

•3 give him information. _ The instant 

aitoiekx stbbet Lamp of antwebp he knew of any such being in a town, 

he was banished or killed without 
delay, and none were so great as to be exempt^, for so early did he take 
such measmes to guard himself. At the same time he b^ished all the most 
powerful knights and esquires from Flanders, and such citizens from the 
principal towns as he thought were in the least favourable to the count, 
seized one-half of their rents, givmg the other moiety for the dower of their 
wives and support of their children. 

To speak the truth, there never was in Flanders, or in any other country, 
coimt, dulce, or prmce who had such perfect command os Jacob van Artevelde. 

li^en, on his return, he came to Ghent, about mid-day [May 2nd, 1345], 
the townsmen, who were mformed of the hour he was expected, had assembled 
in the street that he was to pass through; as soon as they saw hun, they 
began to murmur, and put their heads close together, saying, “Here comes 
one who is too much the master, and wants to order in Flanders according 
to his wdll and pleasure, which must not be longer borne.” With this they 
had also spread a rumour through the town that Jacob van Artevelde had 
collected all the revenues of Flanders, for nine years and more; that he had 
usurped the government without rendering an account, for he did not allow 
any of the rents to pass to the count of Flanders, but kept thern securely 
to maintain his own state, and had, during the tune above mentioned, re- 
ceived all fines and forfeitures' of this great treasure he had sent part mto 
England. This information inflamed those of Ghent witih rage; and, as he 
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was riding up the streets, he perceived that there was something in agitation 
against him; for those who were wont to salute him very respectfully now 
turned their backs, and went into their houses. He b%an, therefore, to 
suspect all was not as usual; and as soon as he had dismounted, and entered 
his hotel, he ordered the doors and windows to be shut and fastened. 

Scarcely had his servants done this, when the street was filled from one 
end to the other with all sorts of people, but especially by the lowest of the 
mechanics. His mansion was surrounded on every side, attacked and broken 
mto by force. Those withm did all they could to defend it, and killed and 
wounded many; but at la.st they could not hold out against such vigorous 
attacks, for three parts of the town were there. When J^acob van Artevelde 
saw what efforts were making, and how hardly he was pushed, he came to a ^ 
window, and, with his head uncovered, began to use humble and fine language, 
saying: . 

“My good people, what aUeth you? Why are you so enraged agamst 
me’ By what means can I have incurred your displeasure? TeU me, and 
I will conform myself entirely to your wills ” Those who had heard him 
made answer, as with one voice, “We want to have an account of the great 
treasures you have made away with, without any title of reason.” 

Artevelde replied in a soft tone: “Gentlemen, be assmed that I have 
never taken anything from the treasures of Flanders; and if you wUl return 
quietly to your homes, and come here to-morrow morning, I will be provided 
to give so good an account of them, that you must reasonably be satisfied.” 
But they cried out, “No, no, we must have it directly, you shall not thus 
escape from us; for we know that you have emptied the treasury, and sent 
it to England,^ without our knowledge: you therefore shall suffer death ” 

When he heard this, he clasped his hands together, began to weep bitterly, 
and said- “Gentlemen, such as I am, you yourselves have made me: you 
formerly swore you would protect me against all the world; and now, without 
any reason, you want to murder me. You are certainly _ masters to dp it, if 
you please; for I am but one man against you all. Think better of it, for 
the love of God- recollect former times, and consider how many favours and 
kindnesses I have conferred upon you. You wish to give me a sorry recom- 
pense for all the generous deeds you have experienced at my hands. You 
are not ignorant that, when commerce was dead in this country, it was I 
who restored it. I afterwards governed you in so peaceable a manner that 
under my administration you had all things accordmg to your wishes — corn, 
oats, riches, and all sorts of merchandise which have made you so wealthy.” 
They began to bawl out, “Come down, and do not preach to us from such 
a height; for we will have an account and statement of the great treasures 
of Flanders, which you have governed too long without rendering any account; 
and it is not proper for an officer to receive the rents of a lord, or of a country, 
without accounting for them ” 

When Jacob van Artevelde saw that he could not appease or calm them, 
he shut the window, and intended getting out of his house the back way, to 
take shelter in a church adjoining; but his hotel was already broke into on 
that side, and upwards of four hundred were there calling out for him. At 
last he was seized by them, and slain -without mercy; his death-stroke was 
given him bv a saddler, called Thomas Denys. In this manner did Jacob 
van Artevelde end his days, who in his time had been complete master of 
Flanders. Poor men first raised him, and -wicked men slew him.? 

[* Blok Tf' who Artevelde “ the greatest Fleming of all times/* says that this charge was 
“absurd.**] 
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The power of Jacob van Artevelde lasted loss than ten years, and yet in 
our memories it seems to fiU the history of the Middle Ages; this is because 
his genius stirred more ideas, excited more hopes, conceived more profound 
designs than the men who had preceded him during several centuries. After 
having dared to dream of the reconciliation of Europe by peace and liberty; 
after contriving to unite in a single confederation all the neighbouring prov- 
inces of Flanders, he died at last, struck down by the arms he had endeav- 
oured to break, by the resentment of the private hatreds and jealousies he 
4 had attempted to stifle in the unity of the development of human civilisation. 
He had thought that one lever was sufficient to raise the world, but the mission 
he had imposed on himself did not conduct him to triumph; he is but its 
martyr. 

If Jacob van Artevelde had lived a few years longer, if he had been able 
by his own counsels to re-establish on a national basis the authority of the 
young prince w'ho was bom at Male, what might not have been his influence 
on the vast movement which broke out under King John? Did not a re- 
markable symptom of a pacific and industrial union already exist in the man- 
ifestation of those common sympathies for the traditions of the reign of 
Louis IX? 

England, at least, preserved some traces of the bonds which existed 
between one of her princes and “ the wise citizen of Ghent.” Edward III, on 
becoming his ally, had subjected his own greatness and renown to the au- 
thority of van Artevelde’s prudence ^ It is to the period of Jacob van Arte- 
vdde that the foundation of the constitutional rifle belongs, as it exists to 
this day in England, with the triple direction of the government by king, 
peers, and commons 

The voice of Artevelde had also resounded beyond the Alps, as far as 
the banks of the Tiber, which he had once visited when still young and un- 
known; the echo of the ruins of Rome answered to that of his tomb. A 
poet, who, in the silence of the nights, held sublime dialogues with the heroes 
of ancient times, had traversed all Flanders, enriched by the industry of her 
weavCTS, and the city of Ghent, so proud of being able to attribute its origin 
and its name to the conquests of Caesar Returning to his country and 
struck with shame at sight of the ancient queen of the world 'humiliated 
and enslaved, he welcomed with joy those accents of liberty which mounted 
from the banks of the Schelde to the summit of the Capitol, where his brow 
had been encircled with the laurel of Virgil. 

_ "Hear this sound which comes to us from the West; the futme is still 
veiled by clouds. Flanders, who seems never to cease fighting, allies herself 
with the peoples of England and Germany; from the Alps to the ocean all 
is in agitation. Ah, that we might find here the signal of our deliverance' 
Italy, unhappy country, doomed to eternal sorrows, once it was thou alone 
who disturbed the jieace of the nations with thine arms, and behold thou 
art silent to-day wnUe the fate ot the universe is decided.” 

Petrarch reniembered Jacob van Artevelde when he addressed his famous 
“admonitory epistle concerning the struggle for liberty ” to Cola di Rienzi. 

[* It is said that Artevelde first suggested tlie quartering of tte lilies of France in tlie Eng- 
lish king^s arms ; and that Edward III addressed him as ch&r compm e and grand amL In spite 
of this royal favour, however, Artevelde worked chiefly for the neutrality and independence of 
ms country,] 
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After Artevelde’s death the blood-stained robe of Caesar stirred the spirit 
of the people more forcibly than all the splendour of his genius. Scarcely 
had the men of Ghent learned that Louis of Nevers, congratulating himself 
on the success of the most odious treason, was sending his knights to occupy 
Hulst and Axel, when they ran to arms to repel him. Axel was at once 
taken by assault and Hulst shared the same fate. The militia of Ghent, 
supported by those of Bruges and Ypres, resolved to pursue their expedition 
in the direction of Dendermonde. Their number and courage, the enthu- 
siasm which animated them, their ardour to avenge the death of Jacob van 
Artevelde on the naen whom they accused of having prepared it, rendered 
their power irresistible. The count of Flanders hastened to flee to France, 
whilst the duke of Brabant hurried to the camp of the Flemish communes 
to renew his oaths of alliance and interpose his mediation.^ 

THE EEIGN OP LOUIS OP MALE (1346-1384) 

Dendermonde was pillaged by the people of Ghent in punishment for 
having manufactured certam kinds of cloth, the monopoly of which Ghent 
reserved to itself. Thus the communes arrogated to themselves even that 
right of vengeance and of private quarrel whicli the nobles had lost little by 
little through the influence of civilisation. The chaotic condition of Flanders 
served only to gain for her the hostility of the neighbouring prmces; in her 
state of anarchy the death of Count Louis, who survived only a short time 
Jacob van Artevelde, was perhaps a blessing. Faithful always to France, 
he had gone to join Philip’s army, threatened anew by Edward. He found 
death (1346) on the bloody field of Cr4ey, whence the king of England went 
his way victorious. 

He had left a son, bearing the name of his father, and only sixteen years 
of age. This young prince was then in France, where he had won his spurs 
against the English at Cr^cy; but Flanders did not hesitate to recognise him 
as her sovereign The three prmcipal cities, however, retained the direction 
of public affairs dunng his minority. They vigorously preserved their union 
with the king of England, and a project was formed to marry the count to the 
daughter of Edward. But the young prince obstinately refused to ally himself 
with the family of his father’s enemy. In fear of being constrained thereto he 
escaped from Flanders directly after the betrothal ceremonies, and fled into 
France. Shortly afterwards he married Margaret of Brabant, second daughter 
of Duke John III, who had abandoned Edward to ally himself with France. 

But the Flemings, irritated at this marriage, sustained only the more 
ardently the cause of the English king. They ravaged the frontiers of Artois, 
and a great body of the militia of Ghent, commanded by Captain Gilles de 
Rypergherste, a weaver,, completely put to rout the French troops sent to 
besiege Cassel. MeanwhUe Edward blockaded the city of Calais, to whose 
surrender he attached the greatest importance; Philip of Valois collected an 
army to march against him, but was obliged to retreat, having accomplished 
nothing. A treaty between the two kmgs suspended hostilities for a time. 

The Brugeois began to be divided, and the wealthy classes to grow weary 
of the domination of the artisans Count Louis was wise enough to profit 
by these divisions to attach the tovm to his party. He had been bom near 
Bruges (m the castle of Male, whence his surname), and he promised to take 
up his residence there. Differences thus came up among the confederates, 
and all maritime Flanders having embraced the cause of the count, Ghent 
and Ypres were obliged to join him (1348) Louis, with an address and 
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firmness beyond bis years, seized every occ^ion to re-establish the power 
weakened in previous reigns. He made himself feared without shedding 
over much blood, and had the wisdom to adopt a policy conformable to the 
needs of the country, declaring himself neutral between France and England. 

His resolution was manifested upon the death of Philip of Valois (1351), 
when he refused to do homage to King John unless he restored to the Flemings 
those cities lost to them during long years._ Negotiations begxm with this 
end in view led to no result. Charles the Wise, who succeeded to the throne 
of France, comprehended the advisability of rendering justice to a people 
and to a prince whose resentments had not decreased with time. Lille, 
Houai, B4thune, Hesdin, Orchies, and other less important places were ceded 
to the count in 1369,- and for this price his only daughter Margaret became 
the wife of Philip of Burgundy, one of the king’s brothers. The duke of 
Brabant, Louis’ brother-in-law, with whom he had had sharp disputes fol- 
lowed by open war, was forced in 1357 to cede to him Antwerp. 

But in the midst of prosperity the count was poor. It was the state of 
most of the princes of that period- the greater part of their revenues accrued 
from taxes and dues. They thus fell mto dependence on the communes, 
and therein lay perhaps the principal cause of the weakness of their govern- 
ment. Twice Louis went bankrupt, and the people paid his debts. A third 
demand for subsidies brought forth murmurs from the citizens of Ghent. 
The “White Caps” (such was the name they went by) let slip no occasion 
to foment strife; and the count having granted permission to the town of 
Bruges to open up a canal to the Lys, they attacked the workmen and dis- 
persed them. AH effort on the part of the influential middle classes to prevent 
a civil war proved futile. 

Attacked upon all sides the nobles took up arms in their own defence; 
but their numbers proved too small to hold the country and the majority 
of them sought refuge in the city of Oudenarde, which became their head- 
quarters. Besieged tWe by sixty thousand soldiers of the commimes, they 
defended themselves vigorously until the duke of Burgundy came to inter- 
fere between the count and the people. A temporary reconciliation was 
effected, but th4 white caps having taken Oudenarde by surprise after the 
departure of the nobles, the quarrel broke out anew. Bruges thereupon 
withdrew from the alliance with Ghent and opened its gates to Louis of 
Male, though not without internal dissension and new massacres (1380). 

Over the whole country, combat, attack, and siege shed patriotic blood. 
In the meanwhile the citizens of Ghent, whose animosity bade fair to eternalise 
the war, were beginning to pay dearly for the blood they had caused to flow; 
they lost a battle at Nevele (1381), and were abandoned by all the_ other 
communes. The count’s soldiers succeeded jn blockading the city_ in the 
mi^ of a conquered province: soon provisions gave out; indecision and 
discouragement crept in among the hitherto haughty population. 

PHILIP VAN AETEVELDB CHOSEN AS LBADEE (1381) 

It was then that the leaders offered the command to Philip van Artevelde, 
son of him whose name was still dear to Flanders But the new captain, a 
stranger to the profession of arms and finding affairs in such a desperate 
state, seemed himself overcome with terror by the fate which menaced the 
inhabitants. He counselled them to surrender to the count and went himself 
to plead for them, consenting to every sacrifice on condition that no blood 
diould be shed. 
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Louis demanded that the citizens should surrender to him unconditionally 
and tliat they should come to him outside their walls, barefoot and with cords 
aroimd their necks. 

Phili;^ van Artevelde, although educated to inaction, had from the first 
day of his coi^and proved his character to be not without vigour: the ex- 
tremity in which he found himself gave birth to an unaccustomed courage 
and energy. He returned to Ghent, assembled the people, “of whom a 
large part had no longer any_ bread,” and havmg reported the result of the 
conference to the count he interrupted the wauings of the crowd by ex- 
horting them to choose between death, submission, and a desperate attack; 
their choice was soon determined upon, their pride and resentment blinding 
them to the inferiority of their numbers. Of all Ghent’s valiant defenders, 
five thousand alone_ remained; these set out with the young leader to attack 
Louis of Male within the walls of Bruges; the citizens closed the gates, re- 
solved to bum their city and bury themselves in its ruins, if their comrades 
failed of victory. 

It was on the 3rd of May, during the procession of the Eucharist at Bruges, 
at which the count and nearly all his nobles assisted, that the last anny of 
Ghent approached the rival city. 

Louis and his knights, transported with indignation at the news of the 
approach, hurried out of the city, followed by a number of the people, and 
precipitated then^elves upon their adversaries. The latter, calm and_ reso- 
lute, easily sustained the shock of so confused and disorderly a multitude. 
AH gave way before them, and after a short combat Artevelde entered tri- 
umphant into the gates of Bruges, where the smaller guilds came to join him. 
The fugitive coimt with difficulty found refuge in the house of a poor widow, 
and the next morning succeeded in escaping from the town. 

THE BATTLE OF ROOSEBEKE, AND PALL OF THE GUILDS (1382) 

For the moment this prodigious success seemed to have re-established 
the superiority of Ghent, and nearly aU Flanders took up anew the cause of 
this powerful commune new-risen in all its might despite numerous reverses; 
but already a new storm was gathering in the distance. Louis, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, had found the young king, Charles VI, disposed to 
espouse his cause, and that very year the French army advanced along the 
Lys, led by the monarch himself. The leaders of Ghent marched to meet 
him with forty thousand men — all that the exhaustion of the city and the 
lU-will of a certain section of the country would permit him to gather. He 
camped at Roosebeke, near Roulers. 

The two armies remained several days in their positions without ^ving 
battle, but Artevelde’s impetuous character could not brook delay. On the 
27th of November he left his trenches to attack the royal troops. The first 
shock gained him some advantage; the Breton infantry were repulsed and 
their banner fell into the hands of the Flemings. Soon, however, a body of 
cavalry attacked their rear, while fresh forces were brought into play in 
advance. After a furious battle, which lasted much longer than they could 
have foreseen, Artevelde and half of his forces perished before the French 
nobles,^ and from that day the count’s standard was raised anew ha Bruges 
and throughout maritime Flanders. 

“There is an important difference between the two great leaders from the race of Arte- 
velde. But though the father perished miserably at the hands of a mob, while the son fell in 
honourable conflict against a foreign foe, the sympathy of posterity has gone out towards the 
father, 
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The war seemed ended, since the defeat at Roosebeke had dispersed the 
army of Ghent. But the indomitable courage of which that city had given 
so many proofs did not desert her on this terrible occasion. Abandoned, 
defeated, without leaders and without resources, the tradesmen of Ghent 
still harboured no thought of submission. They gave the command of their 
troops to Francis Ackerman, a capable and intrepid leader, who held himself 
on the defensive until after the departure of the French army, and thereupon 
commenced hostilities against the defenders of the count. The winter passed 
in continued combats, whence those of Ghent reaped certain advantages. 
In the spring a large body of English disembarked at Calais and united with 
Ackerman to besiege Ypres, but Charles VI himself marched to its assist- 
ance. The besieged retired without combat and unpursued. The duke of 
Burgundy, who already regarded Flanders as his appanage, prevented the 
king from following up the war too eagerly, to the ruin of so rich a country. 

The count of Flanders submitted with but indifferent grace to his hu- 
miliating position. A treaty for one year between England and Ghent was 
concluded, in spite of his efforts, in October, 1.S82; and he died a few months 
afterwards (January 9th, 1384), either from grief which hastened his end, or, 
as some historians say, from a mortal blow which he had received during an 
altercation with one of the French prmces./ 

He was succeeded as count of Flanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethel, by 
Philip of Burgundy, his son-in-law. The people were divided in the matter of 
acknowledging him, but after the murder of Ackerman, resistance ended and 
with it what is called “ the heroic age of the guilds of Flanders.”® 

With Louis of Male died in Flanders the house of Dampierre, which had 
governed the country for nearly a century, alternately persecuted by the 
kings, of France and supported by them against the communes. Under 
this dyi asty — whose reign had neen signalised by so much commotion 
and so many vicissitudes — the authority of the count, undermined on the 
one hand by the jealousy of the sovereign, on the other by the encroach- 
ments of the people, had been so rapidly weakened that no tie remained 
firm enough to guarantee the unity of government, the submission of the 
cities, and the peace of the country At this crisis Flanders had need, not 
of new liberties but of repose and order. 

Philip of Burgundy [the son-in-law of Louis], with whom was to begin a 
new dynasty, was to have for life-work the creation of a more fixed order 
of things, the consolidation of a tottering throne, and the imposition of habits 
of obedience upon the almost entirely independent communes, whose pride 
— the growth of many victories — was not yet weakened by reverses; but 
it was scarcely to be hoped that either he or his descendants would succeed 
in re-establishing a firm government in a country where popular resistance 
had been so frequently victorious.? 
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The general features of Netherlandish history thus far have been the 
feuds between the different sections of this small portion of Europe. The 
long struggle of Holland against the domination of Utrecht had left Holland, 
Utrecht, and Gelderland mutually independent in the upper part of Lower 
Lorraine at the opening of the twelfth century. About this time Lorraine 
had begun to lose prestige and the name itself to give place to the various 
synonyms for terros 'infenores or Netherlands. 

Flanders fought Holland for centuries over the islands of Zealand. A 
still longer race-war embittered Holland and Friesland along the borders 
of Kennemerland, West Friesland, and Waterland. Holland and Brabant 
had fought. Holland had joined with Gelderland against Utrecht. Gelder- 
land, itself a rival for power with Holland, had given sympathy to the Hohen- 
staufeus and had been in collision with the Guelffc dukes of Brabant; her 
vassal counts of Looz, or Loon, and of Namur were in frequent war with 
Flanders, Hainault, Limburg, and Brabant. The houses of Luxemburg and 
Limburg were imited by marriage in 1246, and Count Henry_ TV of the dual 
line eventually became emperor of Germany after marriage with the daughter 
of the duke of Brabant. The embroilments with England and France have 
been indicated in the previous chapter, where the progress of Flanders has 
been recoimted down to the accession of the house of Burgundy in 1384. 

It is now necessary to bring the history of the northern provinces down 
to the same point. We left their chronicle at the year 1299, when the death 
of John I brought to a close the long and excellent line of the counts of HoJ- 
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land. The end of this dynasty threw the countship to an alien family — that 
of Avennes in the county of Hainaidt. 

THE SWAY OF HAINAULT (1299-1356; 

Though the name of Holland far outweighs the name of Hainault to-day, 
for a long period the latter name was the weightier in Europe, and the house 
of Hainault ruled over Holland for more than half a century. “ Its position 
in Netherlandish history,” says Blok,& “has been rarely understood.” 

Though now partly absorbed in Belgimn and partly in France, it had 
an independent existence as early as the seventh century, when the name 
jSrst appears. The first lords of the country wore elective; in the ninth 
century the title became hereditary, and the nobility took a high rank in 
Europe, especially as Hainault was the home of chivalry and romance. It 
was indeed the native land of the chronicler Froissart, who, as we have seen, 
had the characteristic contempt for such presumptuous and independent 
burghers as those led by the Van Arteveldes The contrast of Hainault 
with commercial Holland was extreme, and when, in 1299, they were united 
under one ruler, there was little sympathy. But by contagion the cities of 
Hainault began to grow independent and the people to rise in power, es- 
pecially as the nobility perished rapidly in the wars. 

We have already described in Chapter I the means by which the Hainault 
count, John of Avennes, became heir to the rule of Holland on the failure 
of the lineage of Dirks, by the death of his cousin John I. The history that 
follows is for fifty-seven years the history of Holland under the family of 
Elamault. 

There was at first some friction with the emperor of Germany, who claimed 
Holland as an escheated fief, but he was forced to retreat and accept a mere 
homage. The bishop of Utrecht, m 1301, began hostilities, but perished in 
the first battle, and John’s brother, Guy, procured the election to the see, 
ending the disturbances in that direction.® 

The Zealanders now prevailed with Guy, son of the old count of Flanders, 
who was still a prisoner in France, to 'grant them large reinforcements of 
men and ships for the purpose of invading Walcheren. This he was now 
enabled to do, since the obstinate and decisive battle fought with the French 
at Courtrai (1302) had placed him m possession of Flanders, which they 
were forced entirely to evacuate. 

Count John, unable from the feeble state of his health to undergo the 
slightest exertion, in 1304 surrendered the whole government of the county 
into the han^ of his son William, now his heir, and retired into Hainault 
for the last time. The greatest zeal in the service of their country, under 
the young prmce William, then just eighteen, was found to pervade all ranks 
of men. But a severe battle ensued, in which the Hollanders sustained a 
total defeat. 

Nearly the whole of Holland was now overrun by Flemish troops. It 
^med, indeed, as if the county had wholly fallen a prey to her ancient and 
inveterate foe, when it was at once set free by one of those sudden bursts of 
enthusiastic energy which are characteristic of this remarkable people. Witte 
van Hamstede, a natural son of Flons V, proceeded with a few followers to 
Haarlem, the only town of North Holland which had not submitted to the 
Flemings. From hence he sent letters to the pther towns, upbraidmg them 
with cowardice, and earnestly exhorting them to resist to the last their 
insolent enemies. Within two days the burghers of Deht^t Leyden, and 
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Schiedam rose with one accord, slew or drove out the Flemish garrisons, 
and Nicholas van Putten, of Dordrecht, taking advantage of the occasion to 
attack the Flemings m South Holland, the coimty in the space of a single 
week was nearly cleared of her mvaders. 

^ The recovery of Holland was ere long followed by that of Zealand. Count 
William, hearing that Guy was preparing a fleet," sent to petition for suc- 
cours from Philip IV of France. Philip sent sixteen Genoese and twenty 
French vessels to Holland, under the command of Rinaldo di Grunaldi, of 
Genoa. The French fleet united with that of Holland in the mouth of the 
Iklaas; and after bemg long delayed by contrary winds, came within sight 
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of the Flemish ships, eighty ‘ in number, on the evening of the 10th of August, 
1304, not far from Zieriksee. The Hollanders, encouraged by a short and 
spirited address from their leader,® with loud shouts of “Holland, Holland f 
Paris, Paris]” threw a shower of arrows and stones among the enemy, w^hich 
the Flemings were not slow mreturnmg. 

The fight was continued by moonlight with unremitting fury until past 
midnight, when the victory proved decisive on the side of the Hollanders, 
most of the Flemish ships being either captured or destroyed.® Count Guy 
was carried prisoner to France. The Flemish troops now left the siege of 
Zieriksee in confusion and dismay, concealing themselves for the most part 
among the sandhills of Schouwen, where about five thousand were made 
prisoners. 

The imprisonment of Count Guy in France terminated the war. Count 
John died on the 22nd of August, 1304. John of Avenues was pious, affable, 
humane, and beneficent, but indolent and irresolute; negligent in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and averse to any kind of business; passionately 
fond of hunting and hawking, and too much addicted to the pleasures of the 

^ It is not mentioned of how many vessels the French and Holland fleet consisted , but it 
must have been inferior to that of Flanders, since Mehs Stoke says that he thinks “^it never 
happened before that so small a number should fight with, so great a force ” He says also that 
the Flemings were ten to one on the water, and three to one on land ; but this assertion seems 
hardly worthy of credit The Flemish historian of later times tells us, on the contrary, that 
the Hollanders excelled their adversaries in large ships, but that their number of small vessels 
was inferior 

9 Instead of the long and somewhat untimely orations which historians are apt to put into 
the mouth of their heroes, Melis Stoke « attributes to William merely these few words “ Let us 
defend ourselves bravely, I see the battle won : God will crown him w'ho dies in heaven, and 
he who lives wull be lauded through the whole world ” 

* Meyer gives the number of captured vessels as one thousand, but it is scarcely crediblei 
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teble; “he laughed in his very heart,” says his historian, Melis Stoke, « “wher 
he saw a jolly company assembled round him.” 

William III 

After the conclusion of the propitious peace which put a final termination 
to the long and desolating wars between Holland and Flanders,' William III 
(1304-1337) strengthened himself still further by alliances with the families 
of the principal sovereigns of Europe. Ihe marriage of his younger daughter 
Philippa to Edward III of England in 1328 proved, in the sequel, an allia,ncG 
no less honourable than advantageous to Holland. The old count expired 
at Valenciennes, on the 7th of June, 1337, leaving one son, William, who 
succeeded him, and four daughters — Margaret, empress of Germany, 
Philippa, queen of England, Joanna, married to the count of Julich, and 
Elizabeth. 

William III, besides the appellation of Good, or Pious, added to his name, 
was termed the master of knights and the chief of prmces; he was brave 
in war, affable to his subjects, strict in the a dm inistration of justice. Yet 
was his government not altogether a happy one for Holland: he depressed 
the rising industry of the towns by the demand of enormous “petitions,” 
to supply a lavish and often unnecessary expenditure; and he is accused 
of sacrificing the interests of HoUand to those of Hainault, or, as his con- 
temporary historian Gulielmus Procurator « expresses it, “forsaking the fruit- 
ful Leah for the niore beautiful Rachel.” Added to this, he was negligent 
of the commercial interests of his subjects.® He however effected a measure 
of great advantage to Holland, by incorporating with it the lordships of 
Amstel and Woerden after the death of his uncle, Guy, bishop of Utrecht; 
and from this time may be dated the rise of the city of Amsterdam. ^ 

William IV 

The first act of William IV’s government was to renew the treaty made 
by his father with Edward of England, stipulating that, if summoned % 
the emperor, his vicar, or lieutenant, to defend the boundaries of the empire, 
he would supply one thousand men-at-arms to be paid by the king, at the 
rate of fifteen Florentine guilders or forty-five shillings a month, each man; 
and in case of nece^ity, the_ count should levy one thousand additional 
men at arms for the king’s service: besides the expenses of the troops, Edward 
was to pay the count the sum of £30,000 The immense sacrifice at which 
Edward purchased the alliance of the princes of the Netherlands cannot 
fail to excite our astonishment, and events, in fact, proved that he rated 
it far above its value. 

The ^ied armies united with Edward to lay siege to Cambray, in 1338; 
but, finding that its reduction would prove a work of tune, the king broke up 
the siege and began his march towards Picardy. Thither the count of Hol- 
land refused to follow him, asserting that, being a vassal of the king of France, 

These wars over Zealand had lasted a century and a half, and. had involved most of the 
other Netherlandish states At the same time the century-old feud between the Flemish houses 
of Avennes and Dampierre came to an end The still longer war between Holland and Friesland 
was more of a race-war ; in 1337 the Frieslanders acknowledged William*s authority,] 

[® Blok** does not agree with this severe judgment of William III, and calls him “by far 
the most able ruler who had ever held his seat in the Bmnenhof at the Hague,” Blok admits, 
however, that he ruled with an iron hand, though he insists that the country was very pros 
perous under him,] 
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in respect of Hainault, he was bound rather to defend than assist in invading 
his dominions. Edward, out of revenge, took his way through Hainault, 
which suffered grievjusly from the passage of his troops. William imme- 
diately joined the French camp. 

In the next year, the count of Holland, exasperated at Philip, again 
returned to the English alliance, and declared war against France, which he 
now invaded. In compliance with the solicitations of his ally, Edward 
embarked on the 22nd of June, 1339, at Dover, and fell in with the French 
fleet of one hundred and twenty large, besides numerous smaller vessels, 
near Sluys It does not appear that either Wilham or the Hollanders had 
any share in the signal victory gamed by the English and Flemish on this 
occasion; a truce for nine months was brought about, which was afterwards 
prolonged for two years. In 1345 the count declared war against Utrecht 
and laid siege to the city. He was induced to conclude a truce, to which 
he consented only on condition that four hundred citizens should sue for 
pardon, kneeling before him, barefoot and bareheaded, and that he should 
receive a sum of twenty thousand pounds Flemish for the expenses of the 
war. When we call to mind the termination of a like siege in 1138, we can- 
not help being struck with the vast change which had taken place in the rd- 
ative situations of the count and bishop. 

From Utrecht, William returned to Dordrecht, whence he sailed shortly 
after to the Zuyder Zee, for the purpose of chastising the Fncslanders, who, 
irritated by his continual and heavy exactions, had taken up arms against 
him (1345). A storm separating his ships, the troops w'ere forced to land 
in small bodies in different parts of the countiyr the Fricslanders, attacking 
them while thus divided, slew thirty-seven hundred; and the count himsoli', 
with some of his nobility, being surrounded by a great number of the enemy, 
was killed exactly on the spot where the ancient sovereigns of Friosland 
were accustomed to hold their supreme court. He left no children by his 
wife, Joanna of Brabant. She afterwards married Wenceslaus, count of 
Luxemburg, into whose family she brought the nch duchy of Brabant. 

William IV was the first coimt of Holland who resumed the imperfect 
fiefs which devolved to the county in default of direct heirs, and divided 
them amongst his vassals, instead of granting them to one of the nearest 
collateral heirs, upon payment of a reasonable price, as his predecessors were 
accustomed to do. It is under the government of this count, also, that we 
meet with the first mention of loans. To enable him to carry on the war 
with Utrecht, he urged the towns of Holland and Zealand to lend him a sum 
equivalent to three hundred English pounds, promising not to levy any more 
petitions till this debt were paid. The towns made it a condition of their 
compliance that he should grant them new privileges, and required that the 
nobles should become surety for him. 

Margaret and the Lhsputed Claim (1345) 

William dying without issue, his nearest heirs were his four sisters; and 
as the county had always been an undivided hereditary state, it appeared 
naturally to devolve on Maigaret the eldest, wife of the emperor of Germany. 
Edward, king of England, however, the husband of Philippa, the second 
daughter of William IH, put in his claim to a share of the inheritance. 

As the emperor Ludwig considered himself entitled to the whole of the 
states, whether as husband of the elder daughter or as suzerain of a fief 
escheated to the empire on failure of direct heirs, he delayed not to invest 
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his wife with the titles of countess of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hai- 
nault. In spite of the rigorous season, Margaret repaired in the month of 
January to Holland, to secure herself in possession of her states before the 
king of England could gam a footmg there. 

The people took advantage of her anxiety to be acknowledged, to obtain 
some desired rights and immunities, of which the most important was the 
engagement she entered into for herself and her successors never to undertake 
a war beyond the limits of the county, unless with consent of the nobles, 
commons, and “good towns”; and if she did so, none should be bound to 
serve except by their own favour and freewill. She was then unanimousljr 
acknowledged by all the members of the state, but shortly after recalled by 
her husband to Bavaria. As Ludwig, the eldest son of the emperor, had re- 
signed his right to the succession, she sent her second son, William, then in 
early youth, to take the administration of affairs during her absence, _ sur- 
rendering to him Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hainault, and retainmg 
for herself merely a pension of ten thousand crowns. 

After tlie death of the emperor, which happened in the October of 1347, 
Margaret, finding that William was either tmable to pay or pmposely with- 
held this trifling annuity, and irritated at his breach of faith, returned to 
Holland, and resuming the government, obliged William to retire into Hai- 
nault. He did not, however, remain tranquil imder this deprivation, but secretly 
used eveiy means in his -power to conciliate the favour of the nobles; and 
the dissensions that now arose between the mother and son gave forni and 
vigour to the two parties of nobles and people, which in tliis century divided 
Holland, as well as Germany and France. 

WAES OF THE “cODS” AND “ HOOKS ” 

The nobles espoused the side of William, while the people and inhabitants 
of the towns, with the exception of the larger and more aiistocratic cities, 
adhered to Margaret, who was supported besides by the lord of Brederode, 
and a few others of the most popmar nobility. The former were called by 
the party name of Kabbeljauws or “ Cods,” because the cod devours all the 
smaller fish;* and the latter by that of Hoeks or “Hooks,” because with that 
apparently insignificant instrument one is able to catch the cod It does 
not appear what occasion gave rise to these very primitive appellations, so 
characteristic of the people and their pursuits. 

The cods, dissatisfied ere long with the somewhat feeble administration 
of Margaret, sent repeated messages to William in Hainault, entreating him 
to come without delay into Holland, and assume the government of the 
county. After some hesitation, he secretly repaired to Gorkum, and shortly 
after, most of the principal towns of Holland and West Friesland acknowl- 
edged him as count. As soon as Margaret could collect a fleet of English, 
French, and Hainault ships, she sailed to the island of Walcheren (in 1351), 
where she fell in with a number of Holland vessels, commanded by her son 
m pe^rson. A sliarp engagement ensued, in which William was totally de- 
feated, and forced to retreat to Holland. Margaret, anxious to improve 
her advantage, followed him to the Maas, where, William having received 
sonie reinforcements, another desperate battle was fought, endmg in the 
entire discomfiture of Margaret. A vast number of her adherents were slain, 

Blok& tliinks the name may have risen from the light blue scaly-coat of arms ” of Duke 
William He believes that the guilds were involved and supported the Hooks, though Wilham 
TV had sternly repressed and forbidden their organisation.] 
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and Dirk van Brederode, one of the few nobles who espoused her cause, and 
the chief stay of her party, was taken prisoner. The remainder of the hook 
nobles were afterwards banished, and 
their castles and houses razed to the 
ground. 

Margaret fled to England, where she 
prevailed upon the king to mediate a 
peace between herself and her son. She 
was shortly after followed by William 
himself, who married there Matilda, eld- 
est daughter of Henry, duke 
of Lancaster. William like- 
wise accepted the mediation 
of Edward. According to the 
terms of the agreement of 1354, Wil- 
liam retained Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieslaifd, while Hainault remained in 
the possession of Margaret during her 
-life, with a yearly income of about 
twenty-four hundred pounds./ 

Wemelburger on tlie Wars of tlw “Cods” 
and “Hooks” 

The cod and hook disturbances are 
no isolated [phenomena; rather do they 
forma link in the great chain of his- 
torical processes of development under 
which Europe, during several centuries, 
trembled in the fomidations of her so- 
cial organisation, that she might make soudier of the fifteenth centert 
way for new conditions and new idews. 

It is not difficult for a dispassionate eye to find and pursue the same 
scarlet thread which runs through all the trials of strength of the various 
parties; on the one side the towns form the kernel of the party, on the other 
the old nobility. In the north, in Oostergoo, the Vetkoopers and Schieringers 
bear the same relation to one another as the cods and hooks; in Utrecht, 
the Lichtenbergen and Lockhorsten; in Gelderland the Heekerens and Bronck- 
horsten; in Liege the Waroux and Awans; in Brussels the Hetfelds and 
Lombecks; in Flanders the Clauwaerts and the Leliaerts — stood opposed to 
one another. 

“And if,” says Loher,? “we cast our eyes on the great German Empire, 
here also we shall see the two groups step into the foreground. Here indeed 
they appear in a different costume and with different weapons, according to 
whether they belong to the eastern or western portion of the empire. But, 
amid the bewildered tangle of facts and circumstances, the same fundamental 
political and social ideas wUl unfold themselves before our eyes, just as has 
already been the case with regard to a later period, the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, since the art and penetration of our historians have set the 
days of the Peasants’ War at the beginning of the Reformation in a new light.” 

Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Austria, Ludwig of Bavaria and Charles 
IV are, when measured by a wider standard, nothing else than the represen- 
tatives of the same principles for which the hooks and cods contended with 

H, -w.— voi« aan. z 
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one another in Holland; and what other importance have the wars of the 
Jacquerie, of the Burgundian party with the Armagnacs in France, the civil 
wars in England, the rebellion of Wat Tyler, than that of_ strengthening the 
royal power by the humUiation of the great feudal nobility and making it 
the only authority in the state? The struggles of the cods and hooks must 
be understood in this coimection, and only thus can we comprehend their 
long duration, which was only possible on condition that the parties received 
new impulse and fresh nourishment from without. As in many other ques- 
tions which deeply concern the fate of a country, here also it is idle to at- 
tempt to measure the actions and desires of the various parties from the 
standpoint of abstract justice. 

It mi^t be confessed that if we apply to history the petty_ view of rights — 
which clings to yellow parchments and holds to the existing order with ds 
chartered privileges, even though this may actually be the most crying injustice 
— then right is exclusively on the side of the hooks. They desired only the con- 
firmation and maintenance of existing conditions, the secure establishment 
of the rights always claimed and exercised by the nobility; whilst the opposing 
party sought to destroy them. Moreover, the character of the hooks appeals 
far more to sentiment than does that of their opponents. There the true 
knightly spirit displayed its fairest blossoms, the fidelity of the hook vassM 
to his feudal lord shines in a halo such as streams forth only from the Ni- 
belungenlied and the old German mythology. Miracles of self-devoted 
gratitude and manly contempt of death, unshakable composure in a desperate 
and hopeless situation, gloomy defiance and quiet contempt of the victorious 
enemy to whom necessity compels submission — these are only to be found 
In the ranks of the hook champions defending the rights of a persecuted lady. 

Far otherwise was it with their opponents. ^ the towns formed the 
prevailing element of the party, so here every enterprise was the reKsult of 
skilful and cunning calculation; their unwieldmess formed a striking contrast 
1 to the readiness to strike and the lightning rapidity of the noble troops: they 
were ever inclined to meet the enemy half way, and conclude a peace with 
him, to which they consented under any circumstances so long as it suited 
their interest to do so. The hooks are not, according to the excellent 
characterisation of Hugo Grotius,^ to be regarded as exactly a party, but 
only as a section of the population which “remained steadfast in its duty, 
to defend the laws, usages, liberties, and privileges of the country, against 
which the pods waged war,” so that they would never have consented if 
the territorial prince had laid a reforming hand on the existing order. The 
cods, on the other hand, were not so particular about the conscientious 
observance of chartered rights; they had no objection if the territorial lord 
demanded more than his due so long as he raised no barrier against personal 
hberty and the material pursuit of industry and especially of trade. 

In a word, the hooks represented the conservative element of the society 
of the period, adhermg stoutly to what was old and had been handed down 
from times past, whilst the cods instinctively followed the forward-impelling 
pressure of the times, and formed the progressive factor of contemporary 
civilisation. But as in general the romantic deeds of heroism of the valiant 
knight have a greater charm for the people of their own day and for pos- 
terity than the quiet effectiveness of the citizen who, peaceful and modest 
as he was, yet still laboured ceaselessly and conscious of his aim, so the 
sympathy of posterity^ has been directed almost exclusively, and in an ex- 
tremely one-sided fashion, to the side of the hooks, round whom the ivy of 
poetic legend and the mournful halo of tragedy have twined themselves.^ 
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THE BAVAEIAN HOUSE IN POWER 

Margaret did '^ot long survive the reconciliation with her son; she died 
in 1356, and thus the county was again transferred to a foreign family, passing 
from the house of Hamault into that of Bavaria We find no event worthy 
to arrest our attention during the reign of William V In 1357 he began to 
show symptoms of aberration of intellect, which soon increased to uncon- 
trollable frenzy. He killed with his own hand, and without any cause of 
offence, a nobleman highly esteemed in the country; in consequence of 
which act he was deprived of the government, and placed in confinement. 
He continued a hopeless lunatic until his death, which did not occur till 
twenty years afterwards. 

As William and the emperor Ludwig, his father, had declared Albert, 
younger brother of- the former, heir to the county, if he should die without 
issue, the government in the present case appeared naturally to devolve 
on him, as standing next in succession. The cods also, after some resistance, 
acknowledged Albert as governor or ruward}- in 1359. 

Edward III gratified the governor of Holland by a final surrender, in 
1372, of all claims in right of his wife to a share in the inheritance of Wil- 
liam III. 

The extravagance and rapacity of Louis of Male, count of Flanders, had 
excited discontent and hatred among his subjects, especially the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, and their rebellion under the Van Arteveldes has been already 
described in Chapter II. The death of Louis in January, 1384, as we ^ve 
seen, made way for the succession of Philip, duke of Burgundy, in right oJf 
his wife Margaret, the only legitimate child of Louis, to the counties of 
Flanders and Artois. Margaret was likewise heiress to the duchy of Brabant, 
through her aunt Joanna, the present duchess, who, in order to extend still 
further the influence of her family m the Netherlands, laboured effectually 
to promote a union between the houses of Burgundy and Holland. Through 
her means, a double marriage was concluded between William, count of 
Oosterhaut, eldest son of the count of Holland, and Margaret, daughter of 
Philip of Burgundy; and between John, eldest son of the duke of Burgundy, 
and Margaret, daughter of Albert the governor. Their nuptials, attended 
by the king of France in person, were celebrated at Cambray in 1385 in a 
style of unparalleled magnificence. 

Albert, after the loss of his wife, formed an illicit connection with Aleida 
(or Alice) van Poelgeest, the daughter of a nobleman of the cod party, whose 
youth, beauty, and insinuatmg manners soon gained such an ascendency 
over the mind of her lover that the whole court was henceforward gov- 
erned according to her caprices. 

The hook nobles, instigated at once by ambition and revenge, resolved 
upon a deed of horror and blood to which it is said, they induced Albert’s 
son, WiUiam of Oosterhaut, to lend his assistance.* A number of them 

P Ruward, a word signifying ^‘conservator of tlie peace **] 

p Petrus Stiff ndus-^ accuses William of participation m this crime, and the accusation has 
been adopted by later authors, but, as it seems, without sufficient foundation. Neither Jan 
Gerbrandszoon (John of Leyden) ^ his contemporary, nor Beka^ attributes to him any share in it , 
that he befriended the perpetrators, when brought to justice three years after, is undoubted; 
among them were some of the most illustrious of the nobility, and his personal friends , but 
that he should, if he had been a party concerned, have forsaken his accomplices to attend a 
tournament in England a month after, is highly improbable : be is mentioned by Froissart as 
being present at the one h.eld about Michaelmas in this year by Richard 11, when he was made 
knight of the garter.] 
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assembled at the Hague, where the Lady Aleida was then residing, and on 
the night of the 21st of August forced their way, completely armed, into her 
apartment. The count^s steward threw himself before them to defend the 
terrified girl from their violence. He was slaughtered on the spot; and, a 
moment after, Aleida herself fell dead, and covered with wounds, at their 
feet. 

William of Oosterhaut repeatedly besought his father to pardon the crim- 
inals; but, findmglum deaf to his entreaties, he retired in anger to tlie court 
of France. Philip advised him to seek 
a reconciliation wnth his father, by 
proposing an expedition into Friesland, 
that he might at once avenge the death 
of his uncle, William IV, and reconquer 
his inheritance. 

Albert was readily induced to favour 
the designs of his son; he solicited suc- 
cours from France and England, who 
each sent a body of troops to his aid. 

The allied troops set sail on the 22nd 
of August, 1396, in a fleet of four thou- 
sand and forty ships.^ The Frieslanders, 
meanwhile, had made an alliance with 
the bishop of Utrecht, and assembled 
together in arms to the number of thirty 
thousand men. Unfortunately, however, 
they refused to follow the wuse counsel 
of one of the chief of their nobility, Juw 
Juwinga. They w’ere ill able to with- 
stand the well-tempered weapons and 
heavy armour of their enemies. Four- 
teen hundred were slain, and the rest 
forced to take flight. The victorious 
army carried fire and sword through 
the country, until the approach of the 
rainy season obliged them to retire 
into winter quarters' they carried with nooB or old middelbubo abbey 
them the body of Count William, which 

had been taken up from the place of its sepulture. Count Albert was, for the 
time, acknowledged lord of Friesland. 

But little more than a year elapsed, however, before the Frieslanders 
again threw off their forced subjection, and at length, in 1400, Count Albert 
found himself obliged to make a truce with them for six years, without in- 
sisting upon their acknowledgment of him as lord of Friesland The prin- 
cipal reason which prompted him to the adoption of this unpalatable measure 
was the exhausted condition of his finances; added to this was the rebellion 
of one of his own subjects, John, lord of Arkel, who had long filled the office 
of stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, as well as that of treasurer 

Tills number appears immense ; but John of Leyden,* a contemporary, estimates tbe 
number of troops to be conveyed across tbe Zuyder Zee at one hundred and eighty thousand, in 
which the historian of Friesland agrees. Froissart »» sa vs they were more than one hundred 
thousand ; consequently, if, as we may suppose, the vessels were for the most part small, they 
must have had this number for their transport, since five and twenty men would have been 
a sufficient average complement for each* The men of Haarlem alone are said to haye sup- 
plied twelve hundred manners.] 
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of the count’s private domains, without havmg given any account of his ad- 
ministration of the revenues. 

This was the last event of importance which occurred under Count Albert’s 
administration. He died on the 15th of December, 1404, at the age of 
sixty-seven, having governed the county for forty-six years. By his first 
wife, Margaret, daughter of the duke of Brieg, he left three sons — William, 
who succeeded him; Albert, duke of Mubingen; and John, bishop-elect of 
LiSge: and four daughters, Joanna of Luxemburg, queen of Bohemia, who 
died without issue; Catherine, duchess of Gelderland, who likewise died 
childless; Margaret, married to John, son of the duke of Burgundy; and 
another Joanna, wife of the duke of Austria. He had no issue by his second 
wife, Margaret of Cleves, who survived him. 

Albert appears to have been, on the whole, a mild, just, and pious prince, 
but remarkably deficient in talent, energy, and decision. His constant 
necessities enabled the towns to purchase of him many valuable additions 
to their privHeges. The debts which he left unpaid at his death were so 
heavy that his widow f®und it advisable to make a boedehfstandt, or formal 
renunciation of aU claim to his estate. 


William VI (1404^-1417) 

The animosities between the cod and hook parties, which appeared to 
have been mitigated for a few years, now revived with increased fury, and 
a number of the most respectable burghers lost their lives. 

The Hollanders, under the government of William, entirely lost their 
footing in Friesland; and in the year 1417 the Frieslanders obtained from 
the emperor Sigismund a charter, confirming the entire independence of thoir 
state. William was the less inclined to undertake any expedition into Fries- 
land, as the alliance he had formed between his only daughter, Jacqueline, 
or Jacoba, and a son of the kmg of France, involved him in some degree in 
the cabals of that court. 

The insanity of the king, Charles VI, and the weak and vicious character 
of the queen, Isabella of Bavaria, had rendered the royal authority m France 
utterly inefiicient, leaving the kmgdom a prey to the fury of the rival factions, 
so celebrated m history, of Burgundy and Orleans. It was during the ascen- 
dency of the former tliat John, duke of Touraine, second son of the king of 
Franco, had been betrothed to Jacquehne of Holland, niece of the duke of 
Burgimdy. Owing to the youth of the parties, the marriage was not com- 
pleted until 1415, when Jacqueline was declared heir to Hainault, Holland, 
and Friesland. 

By the death of his elder brother, Louis, John succeeded, a few months 
after," to the title of dauphin, and became heir-apparent to the French crown, 
but he died in 1417. 

To William his loss was irreparable. The succession to the county had 
been settled on his only legitimate child, Jacqueline, with the condition that 
the government was to remain in the hands of her husband. On both the pre- 
vious occasions, when the county had been left without a male heir, a great 
proportion of the Hollanders had shown a vehement dislike to submit to the 
authority of a female, and he, therefore, dreaded lest the claims of his daughter 
might be set aside in favour of his brother John, bishop-elect of Li^ge. To 

i ;uard against any such attempt, he assembled the nobles and towns of Hol- 
and, who, at his requisition, solemnly swore to acknowledge Jacqueline 
ia,wful heir and successor, in case he should die without a son, Most of the 
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principal nobles and the large towns of Holland signed this agreement, as 
v^ell as the states of Zealand; and William, thinking he had now placed the 
succession of his daughter on a firm footing, returned to Hainault _ Here he 
soon after died at Bouchain, in May, 1417. During the reign of William the 
herring fishery, a source of such immense national wealth to Holland, began 
rapidly to increase. 

THE ROM.4NTIC STORY OF JACQUELINE 

The death of William VI left the government of the_ county in the hands 
of his young and widowed daughter, who had barely attained the agd of seven- 
teen. Yet, endued with understanding far above her years and a courage 
uncommon to her sex. Joined to the most captivating grace and beauty, the 
countess had already secured the respect and affection of her subjects, which, 
after her accession, she neglected no method to retain, by confirming every- 
where their ancient charters and privileges; and the Hollanders might have 
promised themselves long years of tranquillity and happiness under her rule, 
had it not been for the unprmcipled ambition of her paternal uncle, John of 
Bavaria, sumamed the Ungodly, ‘ bishop-elect of Li^ge. 

Being resolved to abandon the spiritual condition, and procure himself to 
be acknowledged governor of Holland, he repaired to Dordrecht, where he 
had many partisans, and was proclaimed there. The other towns, however, 
both of Holland and Zealand, and whether espousing the hook or cod party, 
refused to acknowledge him Jacqueline assembled her troops, placing her- 
self at their head. The followers of John were defeated, and more than a 
thousand men slain. The presence of so formidable an enemy in her states 
made it advisable that the young countess should marry without delay. 
Her father had in his will named as her future husband, John, eldest son 
of Anthony, late duke of Brabant, and first cousin to Jacqueline; and although 
she showed no inclination to the person of the young prince, the union was 
so earnestly pressed by her mother and John, duke of Burgundy, her uncle, 
that, a dispensation having been procured from the pope, the parties were 
married at Biervliet early m the following spring (1418). 

John of Bavaria, to whom this marriage left no pretence for msisting on 
the regency, found means to induce the pope, Martin V, and the emperor 
Sigismund, to lend their aid to his project. John sent a trusty ambassador 
to resign his bishopric into the hands of the pope, and to solicit in return a 
dispensation from holy orders and liberty to enter the marriage state. Martin 
consented to his wishes, and a matrimonial alliance with Elizabeth of Lux- 
emburg, widow of Anthony, duke of Brabant, and niece to the emperor, 
gained him the favour and support of Sigismund, who declared the county 
of Holland and Zealand a fief reverted in default of heirs male to the empire, 
with which he invested John of Bavaria, commandmg the nobility, towns, 
and inhabitants in general, to acknowledge allegiance to him, and releasing 
them from the oaths they had taken to Jacquelme and John of Brabant. 

John of Bavaria assumed the title of count, and was acknowledged at 
Dordrecht; but the other towns declared that the county of Holland and 
Zealand was no fief of the empire, nor was the succession in anywise restricted 
to heirs male. 

P Sine pieiate, from Ms refusal to receive holy orders according to Monstrelet», otliers 
givenim tlie surname of “ pitiless,” wkicli it is said he obtained by his cruelties at Liege but 
he gave no orders for executions there^ except in conjunction with the duke of Burgundy and 
the count of Holland.] 
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So far from supporting the pretensions of John, the towns of Haarlem, 
Delft, and Leyden had raised a loan for Jacqueline, and they laid siege to 
Dordrecht, the expedition being commanded by the young John of Brabant. 
His troops were not in sufficient number to carry the town. John of Bavaria 
advanced to Rotterdam, the capture of which John of Brabant found himself 
unable to prevent, and the former, in consequence, became master of a con- 
siderable portion of South Holland The feeble John of Brabant was re- 
duced to make a treaty with his rival in 1420, whereby he ceded to him Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Friesland for the space of twelve years; and this con- 
duct, without bettering the condition of his affairs, served but to increase 
the dislike with which he had for some time been viewed by the Brabanters. 

Nor was this feeling manifested by them alone. Countess Jacqueline 
had consented to the marriage with the young duke of Brabant, without the 
slightest sentiment of affection towards him, yielding her own inclinations 
on this point to the persuasions of her mother- nor were the circumstances 
of their union such as subsequently to conciliate her love or esteem. The 
princess was in her twenty-second year, of a healthy constitution and vig- 
orous intellect, lively, spirited, and courageous; her husband, on the con- 
trary, about two years younger than herself, was feeble alike in body and 
mind, indolent, and capricious. Through his mcapacity, she now saw her- 
self stripped of her fairest possessions, nor did there appear any security 
for her retaining the rest; he, moreover, maintained an illicit connection 
with the daughter of a Brabant nobleman; and, with the petty t 3 u-anny 
which little minds are so fond of exercising, he forced her to uisnuss all the 
Holland ladies from her service, and to fill their places with those of Brabant. 
She secretly quitted the court; and, accompanied by her mother, escaped 
in 1421 by way of Calais to England, where she was courteously received 
by Henry V, and a hundred pounds a month allotted for her mamtenance. 
In the winter of the same year she held at the baptismal font the infant son 
of the king, afterwards Henry VI. 

Jacqueline was now determined at all risks to procure the dissolution 
of the bonds that had become so odious to her; and Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, brother of the king, tempted by her large inheritance and cap- 
tivated by her personal charms, eagerly entered into a negotiation with her 
for a futuie matrimonial alliance, which had been projected even before 
her flight from Brabant. An almost insurmountable difficulty, however, 
presented itself, in the necessity of procuring a dispensation from the pope. 
Martin V had granted one three years before, against the wishes both of the 
emperor and John of Bavaria, for her marriage with John of Brabant; and 
it appeared scarcely reasonable to ask him now to revoke it. Humphrey and 
Jacqueline applied to Benedict XIII, who had been deposed by the council 
of Pisa in 1409, and was acknowledged only by the king of Aragon. Bene- 
dict, flattered with the recognition of his authority, and pleased with the 
opportunity of acting in opposition to his rival, readily granted a bull of 
divorce, which they pretended to have obtained from the legitimate pope, 
and which Martin V afterwards publicly declared to be fictitious. 

Although such a divorce could not by any means be considered as valid, 
the marriage between the duke of Gloucester and the countess Jacqueline 
was, nevertheless, solemnized in the end of the year 1422. But the prox- 
imity of his claims to the county of Holland rendered the marriage of the 
English duke with the countess in the highest degree distasteful to Philip of 
Burgundy. She had ao children by the duke of Brabant, nor did it appear 
probable that she ever would; but her union with Humphrey might prove 
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more fruitful, and the birth of a child effectually bar Philip from the suc- 
cession. He therefore complained of this step as an affront offered to 
himself. He found Humphrey, however, determined to resign, on no con- 
sideration, either his wife or his claim to her states; but having obtained 
for her an act of naturalisation from the English parliament, in 1424, together 
with subsidies of troops and money, he set out for Hainault, where, Philip of 
Burgundy and John of Brabant being unprepared for resistance, the towns 
universally opened their gates to him. Little occurred during the campaign, 
except mutual defiances between the dukes of Burgundy and Gloucester, 
and Humphrey, accepting the challenge of the former to smgle combat, in 


Dutch OradiiE, Fifteenth Century 



the presence of the duke of Bedford, returned to England under pretext of 
making the necessary preparations, but in reality, probably, from a con- 
viction that he should not be able long to withstand the power of Burgundy. 
He left the countess in Mons, which, shortly after his departure, was threat- 
ened with a siege Jacqueline wrote a letter, couched in the most moving 
terms, to solicit succours from her husband, which, unhappily, never reached 
him, being intercepted by the duke of Burgimdy./ 


Jac^line’s Letter to Her Husband 
The following is the letter as quoted by Monstrelet: 

My very dear and redoubted lord and fatlier, m tlie most bumble of manners in tbis world 
I recommend myself to your kind favour. May it please you to know, my very ledoubted 
lord and father, that I address myself to you as the most doleful, most ruined, and most 
treacherously deceived woman living; for, my very dear lord, on Sunday, the 13tb of this 
present month of June, the deputies of your town of Mons returned, and brought with them a 
treaty that had been agreed on between our fair cousin of Burgundy and our fair cousin of 
Brabant , which treaty had been made in the absence and without the knowledge of my 
mother, as she herself signifies to me, and confirmed by her chaplain, Master Gerard le Giand. 

My mother, most redoubted lord, has written to me letters, certifying the above treaty having 
been made ; but that, in regard to it, she knew not how to advise me, for that she was lierself 
doubtful how to act She desired me, however, to call an assembly of the principal burghers 
of Mons, and learn from them what aid and advice they w^ere willing to give me Upon'this, 
my sweet lord and father, I went on the morrow to the town-house, and remonstrated with 
them, that it had been at their request and earnest entreaties that you had left me under their 
safeguard and on thoir oaths, that they would be true and loyal subjects, and take especial care 
of me, so that they should be enabled to give you good accounts on your return , and these 
oaths had been taken on the holy sacrament at the altar, and on the sacred evangelists. 
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To tills my harangue, my dear and honoured lord, they simply replied that they were not 
sufficiently strong within the town to defend and guard me , and instantaneously they rose in 
tumult, saying that my people wanted to murder them , and, my sweet lord, they carried mat- 
ters so far that, in despite of me, they arrested one of your sergeants, called Maquart, whom 
they immediately beheaded, and hanged very many who w^ere of your partv and strongly attached 
to your interests, such as Bardould de la Porte, his brother Colart, and others, to the number of 
350 of your adherents They also washed to seize Sir Baldwun the treasurer, and Sir Louis de 
Montfort ; but though they did not succeed, I know not what they intend doing ; for, my very 
dear lord, they plainly told me that unless I make peace, they will deliver me into the hands of 
the duke of Brabant, and that I shall only remain eight days* longer in their towm, when I shall 
be forced to go into Flanders, w^hich will be to me the most painful of events ; for I very much 
fear that, unless you shall hasten to free me from the hands I am now in, I shall never see you 
more Alas ! my most dear and ledoubted father, my w^hole hope is in your power, seeing, my 
swreet lord and only delight, that all my sufferings arise from my love to you I therefore en- 
treat, in the most humble manner possible, and for the love of God, that you w^ould be pleased 
to have compassion on me and on my affairs ; for you must hasten to succour your most doleful 
creature, if you do not wish to lose her forever. I have hopes that you wiU do as I beg, for, 
dear father, I have never behaved ill to you in my whole life, and so long as I shall live I wdl 
never do anything to displease you, but I am ready to die for love of you and your noble person. 

Your government pleases me much ; and by my faith, my very redoubted lord and prince, 
my sole consolation and hope, I beg you will consider, by the love of God and of my lord St. 
George, the melancholy situation of myself and my affairs more maturely than you have 
hitherto done, for you seem entirely to have forgotten me. 

Nothing more do I know at present than that I ought sooner to have sent Sir Louis de 
Montfort to you, for he cannot longer remain here, although he attended me when all the rest 
deserted me , and he will tell you more particularly all that has happened than I can do in a 
letter. I entreat, therefore, that you will be a kind lord to him, and send me your good 
pleasure and commands, which I will most heartily obey. This is known to the blessed Son 
of God, wffiom I pray to grant you a long and happy hfe, and that I may have the great joy of 
seeing you soon. 

Written in the false and traitorous town of Mons, with a doleful heart, the 6th day of 
June Your sorrowful and well-beloved daughter, suffering great grief by your commands— 
your daughter, Db QuiSsNBBOURa^^ 


Last Days of Jacqueline 

The appeal never reached its destination and, on June 13th, Jacqueline 
was delivered by the citizens of Mons into the hands of the duke of Burgundy’s 
deputies, and conducted to Ghent, to be detained there until the pope shomd 
decide the question of her marriage. 

After remaining some little time in confinement, Jacquelme escaped, in 
male disguise, to Antwerp, and resuming the attire of her sex proceeded 
thence to Woudrichen, which opened its gates to her, as well as Oudewater, 
Gouda, and Schoonhoven. The citadel of the latter resisted for some days the 
army which the hook nobles assembled to besiege it, but was ultimately forced 
to surrender on conditions. Their lives and estates were granted to all the 
defenders except one named Arnold Beiling, the cause of whose reservation 
is not known. His conduct on the occasion proved that the high principle 
of honour and undaunted courage which we are accustomed to attribute 
peculiarly to the knightly and the noble animated no less strongly the breast 
of a simple Dutch burgher. He was condemned to be buried alive, but 
besought a respite of one month to arrange his affairs, and take leave of his 
friends; it was granted upon his word of honour alone, and he was permitted 
to depart without further security. He returned punctually at the time 
appointed, and the sentence was executed a short distance without the walls 
of the town. The confidence with which this singular request was granted, 
showing, as it does, the habitdal reliance placed on the good faith of the 
HoUandei-s, is only less admirable than the courageous integrity with which 
the promise was fulfilled. 

The death of John of Bavaria in 1425 by poison, administered, as some 
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say, at the instigation of the countess-dowager, others, by his steward,* a 
knight of the hook party, some months after the return of Jacqueline to Hol- 
land, although it delivered her from an inveterate and powerful enemy, did 
not contribute to retrieve her fortunes. He had named Philip of Burgundy 
his heir in case he should die without issue, and that ambitious prince now 
took advantage of the event to obtain from John of Brabant the title of 
governor (or ruu'ard) and heir to the county of Holland, John himself re- 
taining the name of count, and being acknowledged as such by all the towns 
which had held to the party of John of Bavaria. Prom this time he does 
not appear to have concerned himself in any way with the government of 
the county. Philip came into Holland, where he was acknowledged gov- 
ernor by the greater portion of the towns. 

The countess Jacquehne remained meanwhile at Gouda, where, hearing 
that some towns of the cod party had united their forces to besiege her, she 
obtained assistance from the Utrechters, who had always remained faithful 
to her cause, and advanced at the head of her troops to meet her enemies 
near Alpen, where she gained a considerable victory over them. This success 
was followed by the welcome news that an English fleet had been equipped 
for her service by the duke of Gloucester, brmgmg five himdred choice land 
troops. It arrived, in effect, early in 1426 at Schouwen, under the command 
of the earl Fitzwalter, whom he had appointed his stadholder over Holland 
and Zealand. Philip assembled an army of four thousand men, and sailed 
to Brouwershaven, where the English, joined with the Zealanders of the 
hook party, were encamped. Immediately on the landing of the cods the 
troops came to a severe engagement, which lasted the whole day, and ter- 
minated to the disadvantage of the English and hooks; one thousand four 
hundred of the former and some of the principal nobles of Zealand were 
slain, Fitzwalter himself being forced to seek saffety by flight. 

This unfortimate encounter lost Jacqueline the whole of Zealand, neverthe- 
less, she did not yield to despair, but, taking advantage of the absence of 
Duke Philip from Holland, she engaged the men of Alkmaar, with the Ken- 
nernerlanders and West Frieslanders, to lay siege to Haarlem: this under- 
taking also was unsuccessful; but the Kennemerlanders made themselves 
masters of several forts belonging to the cod party. 

The advance of Philip m person did not permit Jacqueline to continue 
any longer in North Holland. She therefore retreated once more to Gouda, 
when all the towns in that quarter opened their gates to Philip The hooks 
vented their rage upon the town of Enkhuizen; havmg collected a few vessels, 
they -surprised it as the burghers were engaged in their midday meal, seized 
more than a hundred of the principal persons, and beheaded them. Under 
pretext of securing them from similar assaults m future, Philip placed foreign 
garrisons in the greater number of the towns, and erected a citadel at Hoorn. 

The filling the towns with foreign soldiers, an act unprecedented in the 
history of the country, was the first of those violent and unpopular measures 
pursued by Philip and his successors which, in the next century, lost them 
so rich and fair a portion of their dominions. It was followed by others no 
less inimical to the ancient customs and privileges of the people; the Kenne- 
merlanders were punished for the support they had given to their lawful 
sovereign, by the forfeiture of their charters and immunities; the towns and 
villages which had adhered to Jacqueline we're condemned to pay a fine of 

[* John Tan Vliet, who mamed Jacqueline’s illegitimate sister, confessed to poisoning him 
by spreading on the leaves of a prayer-book poison bought from an English merchant He 
was put to death. John of Bavana was several months m dymg.] 
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123,300 crowns within six months, and to be subject to a perijetual tax of 
four groots (halfpence) for every hearth. Even those towns which had been 
friendly to Philip were obliged to contribute heavy “petitions” for the pay- 
ment of his troops. 

The countess Jacqueline found her affairs in a desperate condition. The 
pope had not only declared her marriage with the duke of Brabant valid, 
but prohibited the contraction of any future marriage between her and the 
duke of Gloucester, even after the death of John of Brabant,^ whose health 
and strength were rapidly decaying. This event, which occurred withm a 
short time from the issuing of the papal bull, -and the intelligence that the 
English parliament had granted 20,000 marks expressly for her relief, in- 
spued Jacqueline with hopes, nevertheless, that Gloucester would lend effective 
aid towards reinstating her in possession of her inheritance, and emboldened 
her to appeal to a general council of the Church against the decree of the pope. 
But the duke of Bedford, having concluded a truce for his brother with the 
duke of Biugundy, forbade him to go to Holland, and Gloucester himself 
showed no inclination to second the efforts of the countess. 

In spite of her remonstrances, and of the reproaches of his own country- 
women, he forsook his noble and highborn bride for the charms of Eleanor 
Cobham, whom he now married, after her having lived with him some years 
as his mistress. Jacqueline, conscious of possessing, besides her princely 
birth and rich estates, all the alluring attractions of her sex, was struck to 
the heart by this cruel and unlooked-for desertion Jacqueline and the 
hook nobles, seeing no chance of defending themselves, offered terms of com- 
promise to the duke, to which he readily listened. 

By this treaty [called the Reconciliation of Delft, July 3rd, 1428] Jacque- 
line was to surrender her states to the administration of Philip as heir and 
governor, but retain the title of countess, with an engagement not to con- 
bract another marriage without the consent of the duke, of her mother, and 
of the three estates; in which case, she was to resign, in favour of Philip, 
her claim to the allegiance of her subjects. The' government of Holland, 
in the duke’s absence, was to be entrusted to nine councillors, of whom the 
coimtess should name three, and the duke the six others — three natives, and 
’ three from other parts of his dominions (It had been an express stipulation, 
m the marriage articles of Jacqueline with the duke of Touraine, that no 
foreigners were to be admitted to offices within the county )_ The duke 
was to have the sole nomination of all the higher offices, both in the towns 
and open country. The future revenues of the county, after the subtraction 
of salaries to public officers, and other necessary expenses, were to be paid 
to the countess. The exiles on both sides were to be permitted to return to 
their country, and no one, under a penalty, should reproach another with the 
party names of hook and cod. 

Jacqueline was obliged to go through the towns of Holland with the duke, 
and cause the oaths to be taken to him as heir and governor ; and thus de- 
prived of all authority in the government, she retired to Goes in South Beve- 
land. One friend, and one alone, was left to her in this time of need. Francis 
van Borselen, although a conspicuous member of the cod party, and appointed 
by Philip stadholder of Holland, was ever ready to_ assist her with ms purse 
and counsel, though at the risk of alienating his friends, and even of losing 
his valuable offices. The gratitude and esteem which such conduct naturally 

^ This prince, although from his deficiency in talent he appears in so contemptible a light, 
IS said by historians to have been just, pious, and benevolent. His name is honourable to 
posterity as the founder of the university of Louvain in 14S6, 
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excited in the breast of the forsaken princess soon deepened into feelings of 
the tenderest attachment; and, imder their impulse, she consented to a 
secret marriage with Borselen, though she well knew the penalty which 
must attach to a discovery. This event was soon known to Philip, who 
had too many of his partisans around her to admit of its remaining long 
concealed; nor did he delay to make use of it as a means of depriving Jacque- 
line of her title of countess, all that now remained of her birthright 

His first measure was to cause Francis van Borselen to be arrested at 
the Hague, and conducted prisoner to Ruppelmonde; after which, he allowed 
a report to go abroad that the unfortunate nobleman was to be released only 
by death; judging, with good reason, that the desire to save a husband so 
beloved would reduce the countess to such terms of submission as he should 
dictate. 

The issue justified his expectations. Upon condition that the duke should 
release Francis van Borselen and confirm their marriage, she renounced in 
1433 all right and title to the counties of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Hainault; m the event of the duke d 3 dng before her, the county was to revert 
to herself and her heus. Philip afterwards appointed her grand forester of 
HoUand and created Borselen count of Oosterhaut, but deprived him of the 
office of stadliolder. 

Such was the end of the troubled and disastrous reign of the countess 
Jacqueline. There are many points in the character and story of this lovely 
and unhappy lady which strongly remind us of the still more unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scots- her personal beauty, captivatmg manners, masculine 
courage, and extraordinary talent, her early marriage to the heir of the 
French crown, with the disappointment of her high hopes, caused by his 
premature death; the disgust and misery attendant on her second union; 
and her final subjection to the power of an artful and ambitious rival. But, 
innocent of the crimes or indiscretions of Mary, she escaped also her violent 
and cruel death; and we' may be tempted to believe that the period which 
she passed in obscurity, tinited, for the first time, by the ties of affection, to 
an object every way worthy of her love and esteem, was the happiest of her 
life. If so, however, her felicity was but of short duration, since in 1436 
she died of consumption, about two years after her abdication, at the age of 
thirty-six./ 

Of Jacqueline, Blok writes vividly: “Jacqueline was destmed to play a 
romantic part in history Poets have sung her fate, and even dry chronicles 
wax eloquent when she is their theme The barren twigs of records begin 
to bear blossoms when her sorrows, her proud resistance, are recorded. fcJhe 
was a tall, well-formed, active woman, brought up in an isolated castle in 
Hainault, hardened by hunting and feats at arms, skilled in minnesong and 
tourne;^s, besides being at home in the English and French tongues. She 
was quite capable of leading troops, conducting sieges, and makmg plans of 
policy as well as the mostSdlled knight, the most experienced diplomat in 
her train. And she won many hearts by her courageous bearmg. She was 
a woman in armour — the worthy granddaughter of the valiant empress 
Margaret; the worthy kinswoman of her famous great-aunt, Philippa of 
Hainault, queen of England; the worthy daughter of her proud mother, 
Margaret of Burgundy, and of her chivalrous father.” b 

It is a striking coincidence that this brave and beautiful princess, who 
often donned man’s attire, should have been a contemporai-y of the warrior- 
peasant Joan of Arc. Jacqueline gave up her long struggle in 1428; Joan 
appeared at the French court and raised the siege of Orleans in 1429; Jacque- 
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line’s eneiny, Bwgmdy, in alliance with the English and it was he who 
delivered Joan to them. Joan was burned in 1431 at the age of twenty: 
aequelme died five years later at the age of thirty-six. Her four marriages 
had all been childless, and her death left the rest of her territories to the 
undisputed rule ot the house of Burgundy.® 



CHAPTER IV 
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SmiGUNDT, or Bourgogne, as it is called by the French who now posses 
the bulk of it, lias played so important and complicated a role m the politic 
of Europe that some separate accomit of its history is desirable. The Bur 
gundi or Burgundiones, so called from living m hurgi or burghs, were ap 
parently of Gothic stock. They are first discovered between the Vistula an( 
&e Oder about 289 a.d. They defeated the Alamanm, and in 406 migrate* 
to Gaul under Gunther, or Gundicar, who had played a large part in th 
election of the emperor Jovinus. The Romans compelled the Celtic iEdr 
to divide lands, property, and slaves with the Burgundi, whose first dcfinit 
kingdom was founded between the Rhone and the Aar, where Christianit; 
was speedily adopted. Gundicar was killed in a battle with the Gauls, ani 
succeeded by Gunderic (436-470), whose four sons divided his realm, settin 
their capitals at Geneva, Besangon, Lyons, and Vienne In 507 Gundibal 
reunited the fragments mto one realm, and made the code known either b 
his name, or as the Lm Gombette He was succeeded in 516 by his son Sigh 
mund, and he by Gundimar in 524, with whom ended this Burgundian dj 
nasty, for in 534 he was expelled and his realm absorbed in the Frankis 
Empire, 

THE EISE OF BTOGUNDT 

After the division of Verdun in 843 the Burgundians were separated int 
the duchy and the realm of Burgimdy. The realm itself was subdividec 
and Boson founded the kingdom of Lower Burgundy or Cisjuran; while i 
888, Rudolf, a Guelfic Swiss count, organised the kingdom of Upper Bui 
gundy or Transjuran. Boson in 882 accepted Charles the Stout as ovei 
lord, and Rudolf’s son, Rudolf, was eventually allowed to add Cisjuran t 
Transjuran in 933, in exchange for his rights to the It«’lian crown. Th 
united kingdom, often known as Arles or the Arelatian Kingdom, was go\ 
enied by a line of princes who rivalled and often overbore the Carlovingia 
rulers. But in 1033 it was absorbed into the German Empire by Conrad II 

Meanwhile, Boson’s brother, Richard, had given his allegiance to Charle 
the Bald, and received from the French king the so-called duchy of Burgund] 
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It was reunited to the French crown from 1002 to 1032, when Henry I trans- 
ferred it to his brother, Robert the Old, whose descendants held it for the 
older Capetian line till 1361, when the French king, John the Good, seized it. _ 
But in the defeat of Poitiers he was taken prisoner by the English; in 
that disgraceful rout, his youngest son, Philip the Bold Qe hardi), duke of 
Touraine, was the only one of the sons to defend his father with his sword. 
In gratitude he gave the youth the duchy of Burgundy with the rank of a 
first peer of France. Barante,^ in his history of the Burgundian dukes, 
quotes the old charter which justifies the grant “for the reason that the said 
Philip, of his own free will, exposed himself to death with us, and, all wounded 
as he was, rernained steadfast and fearless throughout the battle of Poitiers.” 

It was a kingly reward for princely valour, but the consequences were not 
happy. As Martin c says; “John as a farewell to his realm left an act that 
crowned aU his faults — the alienation of the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
just been so happily reunited to the crown. The sage policy of Louis the 
Pat, of Philip Augustus, and of St. Louis was very remote. The insensate 
Valois voluntarily loosened the structure of the monarchy, to constitute this 
fatal oligarchy of the ‘sires of the fleurs-de-lis,’ which renewed the grand 
feudalism and upset France for a century ” 

It was not till 1364 that Philip the Bold came into full possession of the 
duchy; m that year he entered his capital, Dijon, in state. His brother, 
Charles^ V of France, enlarged his power by giving him the stadholdership 
of the Ile-de-France, and arranging his marriage with Margaret of Flanders. 
Later he acquired from her inheritance also Artois and the countship of Bur- 
gundy, known later as the Franche-Comte, uniting two of the most important 
French fiefs in the hands of a new power destined to rival and threaten the 
French crown.® 


PHILIP THE BOLD 

Thus the house of Bui-gondy, which soon after became so formidable and 
celebrated, obtained this vast accession to its power. The various changes 
which had taken place in the neighbouriag provinces during the continuance 
of these civd wars had altered the state of Flanders altogether. John 
d’Avesnes, count of Hainault, having also succeeded in 1299 to the county of 
Holland, the two provimes, though separated by Flanders and Brabant, 
remained from that time under the government of the same chief, "vdio soon 
became more powerful than the bishops of Utrecht, or even than their 
formidable rivals the Frisians. 

During the wars which desolated these opposing territories, in consequence 
of the perpetual conflicts for superiority, the power of the various towns 
insensibly became at least as great as that of the nobles to whom they were 
constantly opposed. The commercial interests of Holland, also, were con- 
siderably advanced by the influx of Flemish merchants forced to seek refuge 
there from the convulsions which agitated their province. Every day con- 
firmed and increased the privileges of the people of Brabant: while at Lilge 
the inhabitants gradually began to ^ain the upper hand, and to shake off 
the former subjection to their sovereign bishops. 

Although Philip of Burgundy became count of Flanders, by the death 
of his father-in-law, in the year 1384, it was not till the following year that 
he concluded a peace with the people of Ghent, and entered iato quiet pos- 
session of the province. In the same year the duchess of Brabant, the last 
descendant of the duke of that province, died, leaving no nearer relative 
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than the duchess of Burgundy ; so that Philip obtained in right of his wife 
this new and important accession to his dominions. 

But the consequent mcrease of the sovereign’s power was not, as_ is often 
the case, injurious to the liberties or happiness of the people. Philip con- 
tinued to govern in the interest of the country, which he had the good sense 
to consider as identified with his own. He augmented the privileges of the 
towns, and negotiated for the return into Flanders of those merchants who 
had emigrated to Germany and Holland during the continuance of the civil 
wars. He thus by degrees accustomed his new subjects, so proud of their 
rights, to submit to his authority; and his peaceable reign was only dis- 
turbed by the fatal issue of the expedition of his son, John the Fearless, 
count de Nevers, against the Turks. This young pnnee, filled with ambition 
and temerity, was offered the command of the force sent by Charles VI of 
France to the assistance of Sigismund of Hungary in his war against Bajazet. 
Followed by a numerous body of nobles,' he entered on the contest, and was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Turks at the battle of Hicopoli. His 
army was totally destroyed, and himseh only restored to liberty on the 
payment of an immense ransom. 

John the Fearless succeeded in 1404 to the inheritance of all his father’s 
dominions, with the exception of Brabant, of which his younger brother, 
Anthony of Burgundy, became duke. John, whose ambitious and ferocious 
character became every day more strongly developed, now aspired to the 
government of France durmg the insanity of his cousin Charles VI. He 
occupied himself little with the affairs of the Netherlands, from which he 
onljr desired to draw supplies of men. But the Flemings, taking no mterest 
in his personal views or private projects, and equally indifferent to the rivalry 
of England and Fraiice, which now began so fearfully to afflict the latter 
kingdom, forced their ambitious count to declare their province a neutral 
country; so that the English merchants were admitted as usual to trade 
in all the ports of Flanders, and the Flemings equally well received in England; 
while the duke made open w'ar against that country in his quality of a prince 
of France and sovereign of Burgundy. This is probably the earliest well- 
established instance of such a distinction between the prince and the people. 

Anthony, duke of Brabant, the brother of Philip, was not so closely re- 
stricted in his authority and wishes. Ho led all the nobles of the provmce 
to take part in the quarrels of France; and he suffered the penalty of his 
rashness, m meeting his death in the battle of Agincourt. But the duchy 
suffered nothing by this event, for the militia of the country had not followed 
their duke and his nobles to the war; and a national council was now estab- 
lished, consistmg of eleven persons, two of whom were ecclesiastics, three 
barons, two knights, and four commoners. This council, formed on princi- 
ples so fairly popular, conducted the public affairs with great wisdom during 
the minority of the young duke. Each province seems thus to have gov- 
erned itself upon prmeiples of republican independence. The sovereigns 
could not at discretion, or by the want of it, play the bloody game of war 
for their mere amusement; and the emperor putting in his claim at this 
epoch to his ancient rights of sovereignty over Brabant, as an imperial fief, 
the council and the people treated the demand with derision. 

John the Fearless, after having caused the murder of his rival the duke 
of Orleans, was himself assassmated, on the bridge of Montereau, by the 
followers of the dauphin of France, and in his presence. Philip duke of 
Burgundy, the son and successor of John, had formed a close alliance with 
Henry V, to revenge his father’s murder; and soon after the death of the 
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king Philip married his sister, and thus united himself still more nearly to the 
celebrated John duke of Bedford, brother of Henry, and regent of France, 
in the name of his infant nephew, Henry VI. But besides the share on which 
he reckoned in the spoUs of France, Philip also looked with a covetous eye 
on the inhentance of Jacqueline of Holland, his cousin. Her death in 1436, 
at the age of thirty-six, removed all restramt from Philip’s thirst for ag- 
grandisement, in the indulgence of which he drowned his remorse. As if 
fortune had conspired for the rapid consolidation of his greatness, the death 
of Philip count of Saint Pol, who had succeeded his brother John in the 
dukedom of Brabant, gave him the sovereignty of that extensive province; 
and his dominions soon extended to the very limits of Picardy, by the Peace 
of AiTas, concluded with the dauphin, now become 
Cliarles VII, and by his finally contracting a strict 
alliance with France. 

Philip of Burgundy, thus become sovereign of 
dominions at once so extensive and compact, had 
the precaution and address to obtam from the em- 
peror a formal renunciation of his existing though 
almost nominal rights as lord paramount. He next 
purchased the title of the duchess of Luxemburg to 
that duchy; and thus the states of the house of Bur- 
gundy gained an extent about equal to that of the 
existing kingdom of the Netherlands. For although 
on the north and east they did not include Fries- 
land, the bishopric of Utrecht, Geldcrland, or the 
province of Lidge, still on the south and west they 
comprised French Flanders, the Boulonnais, Artois, 
and a part of Picardy, besides Burgundy 

PHILIP AT WAR WITH ENGLAND (1436-1443) 

As he equalled many of the sovereigns of Europe 
in the extent and excelled aU of them in the riches 
of his dominions, so he now began to rival them in 
the splendour and dignity of his court. On the 
occasion of his marriage with Elizabeth, or Isa- 
bella, daughter of John, king of Portugal, celebrated 
at Bruges in January 1430, he instituted the famous 
order of the Golden Fleece, “ to preserve the ancient 
religion, and to extend and defend the boundaries 
of the state.” The number of knights, at the time 
of their institution, was twenty-four, besides the duke himself as president, 
and it was subsequently increased by the emperor Charles V to fifty-one. 

The accession of a powerful and ambitious prmce to the government of 
the county was anything but a source of advantage to the Dutch, excepting, 
perhaps, in a commercial point of view. Its effects were soon perceived in 
the declaration made by the council of Holland that the charters and privi- 
leges, acknowledged by the duke as governor and heir, were of no effect, 
unless afterwards confirmed by him as count. Nor was the diminution of 
' their civil liberties the only evil which foreign dominion brought upon them. 
The last nation in Europe with which Holland would voluntarily wage war 
was perhaps England, and yet it was against her that she was now called 
upon to lavish her blood and treasure in an unprofitable contest. 

H. vr.--voL. xni. 2 a 
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The zeal of Philip for the English alliance had received its first check by 
the marriage of Jacqueline with Humphrey, _ duke of Gloucester; but the 
ready acquiescence of Humphrey in the decision of the pope, and his aban- 
donment of his wife, had softened his resentment. The achievements of 
Joan of Arc changed the face of affairs, and rendered Philip less sanguine of 
the advantages to be reaped from the connection with England 

In 1436 he concluded a separate treaty with Charles VII. The Enghsh 
indignation at this treachery, as they termed it. knew no bounds The 
populace of London, venting their rage indiscriminately on all the subjects 
of the duke of Burgundy, spared not, in the generd pillage, even the houses 
of the Holland and Zealand merchants then residing in England, several of 
whom they seized and murdered. This served but to strengthen the deter- 
mination that the duke had already formed of declaring war against England, 
which he did in the foUowmg year (1436). _ He opened the campaign with 
the siege of Calais, which the cowardice or disa,ffection of his Flemish troops,* 
and the backwardness of the Hollanders in bringing a fleet to his assistance, 
soon forced him to raise. 

While the Hollanders manifested their imwillingness to take part in this 
unpopular war, the seditious state of the Flemish towns, caused by the im- 
position of a tax on salt, rendered Philip imable to prevent the ravages of 
the duke of Gloucester’s army, which, marching from Calais, overran Flan- 
ders and Hainault (1437). The same cause embarrassed all his futui’e oper- 
ations against the English, and he was at length forced by his rebellious 
subjects to supplicate the king of England, through his wife, Isabella of Por- 
tugal, for the re-establishment of the commerce between the English and the 
Dutch and Flemings This requisition, being granted, was followed by 
negotiations for a truce, which, prolonged until the year 1443, were at length 
concluded, and the peace was agreed upon. During the war between Bur- 
gundy and England, the Hollanders were engaged in hostilities more imme- 
diately on their own account with the Easterlings, or Hanse towns of the 
Baltic, which had plundered some of their ships. 

Several sharp engagements were fought in which the Dutch generally 
had the advantage, though without any decisive event, until the spring of 
1440, when the whole of a Hanseatic fleet was captured with little resistance. 
In 1441 a truce was concluded with the towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Wismar, and Luneburg, for twelve years, within which period 
their differences were to be adjusted by five towns chosen by each party. 
This truce, being renewed from time to time, had all the beneficial effects of 
a regular and stable peace. ~ 

The cessation of foreign wars was, ere long, followed by the renewal of 
those intestine hook and cod commotions which had now for so protracted 
a period been the bane of Holland. 

The lavish expenditure constantly maintained by the duke of Burgundy 
had reduced his finances to so low an ebb that he was obliged to have recourse 
to unpopular and even arbitrary measures, for the purpose of replenishmg 

[’ Only -w ith difflonlty conld Philip keep the grumbling Flemings with his army When 
at last the moment arrived that Humphrey’s fleet was really in sight, they cried loudly about 
the Welsh treason, burned their tents, and stole away In the meantime, Humphrey had 
landed without the least opposition, with ten thousand troops , and in this dilemma Philip 
instantly resolved to make an ignominious retreat with the small part of his army that re- 
mained It was a hateful blot on the escutcheon of the grand master of the order of the Golden 
Fleece and the inhuman judgments which he immediately put in tram and destined for the 
Flemish states were chiefly owing to his indignation at being compelled to make this disgrace- 
jful retreat, to which the mutinous Flemings had forced him. — WENZELBUitGER^e] 
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his treasury. Of this nature was the duty on salt, called in Prance the 
gabeUe, a tax long established in that country, but hitherto unknown in any 
of the states of the Netherlands. Philip had not ventured to lay any im- 
post of this kind upon Holland, but in Flanders he demanded eighteen pence 
upon every sack of salt sold there, which the citizens of Ghent absolutely 
refused to pay; and a new duty on grain, proposed in the next year, met in 
like manner with a universal and decided negative. 

In the first emotions of his anger, Philip removed every member, both 
of the senate and gifeat council 'of Ghent, from their offices; and the city 
being thus deprived of its magistrates, no power was left sufficiently strong 
to arrest the progress of sedition, for which men’s minds were already too 
well prepared. The burghers, therefore, without delay, took an oatK of 
mutual defence against the duke, assumed the white hood, the customary 
badge of revolt, elected captains of the burgher guards [hoofdmannm], and pre- 
pared to sustam a long siege, by laying up plentiful stores of ammunition and 
provisions. Several skirmishes were fought between the insurgents and the 
duke’s forces with alternate success. The prisoners on both sides were mas- 
sacred mthout mercy, no quarter was given, and no amount of ransom accepted. 

Philip assembled an immense force, and entering Flanders in person cap- 
tured Gaveren. The Ghenters marching out of Ghent to the number of 2i,000, 
among whom were 7,000 volunteers from England, advanced to the village 
of Senmerssaken, within a short distance of Gaveren. On the first charge 
of the enemy, July 22nd, 1453, the Ghenters fled in disorder towards the 
Schelde, whither they were pursued by the Burgundians, when nearly the whole 
were slaughtered or drowned in attempting to escape by crossing the river. 
This overwhelming misfortune effectually broke the spirit of the insurgents. 

The duke of Burgundy was so highly gratified with the alacrity which the 
Hollanders and Zealanders had shown (with a short-sighted policy perhaps) 
in lending their assistance to subdue the Ghenters, that he promised to release 
the people from the ten years’ petition, in case of invasion, or the occurrence 
of a flood; and confirmed the valuable and important privilege de non evocando 
— that is, that no one should be brought to trial out of the boundaries of 
the county. A reservation, such as arbitrary princes have ever been fond 
of inserting in grants of popular privileges, that Philip himself was to be 
sole judge when a case of exception arose, considerably qualified this ancient 
right so deeply cherished by the Dutch nation. 

It was durmg the war with the Ghenters that his son the count of Charolais, 
afterwards Charles the Bold, or Rash, first began to draw attention to himself. 

Events now occurred in Utrecht which prepared the way for the future 
junction of this ecclesiastical state with the rest of the Netherlands. Philip 
had long desired this see for his natural son, David of Burgundy; but upon 
the death of the bishop, in 1455, the chapter unanimously elected Giltert 
van Brederode. Philip prepared to secure by force the reception of^ his 
son in the bishopric; and for this purpose repaired to Holland to raise a 
general levy of troops. The Hollanders rarely failed to take advantage of a 
conjuncture, when their sovereigns required their support, to recover or extend 
their privileges; and the historian has often to admire their steady patience 
in waiting their opportunity — the manly but respectful earnestness with 
which they vindicated then claims, and the generous patriotism with which 
they made vast pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of their highly prized liberties. 

On this occasion the West Frisians and Kennemerlanders, knowing that 
the duke must have recourse to their assistance, offered him a considerable 
sum of money for the restoration of the franchises of which they had been 
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deprived in 1426; the duke, in return, reinstated them in the same privi- 
leges as they had enjoyed before that time. The duke now sent an army 
mto Utrecht. Gilbert surrendered ah claim to the bishopric in favour of 
David of Burgundy. 

Philip, fearing the effects of the restless temper of his son at the court, 
had created him stadholder-general of Holland; he had since then been put 
in possession of sever^ rich lordships m the county, and as he found his 
influence daily increasing, he began to assume a more haughty tone, and to 
give evident tokens of dissatisfaction with many parts of his father’s govern- 
ment / 

The relations of the house of Burgundy with Charles VII of France and 
his son, later Louis XI, have been so fully described in the French history, 
volume XI, chapters 9 and 10, that their repetition here will not be needed. 
It will only be necessary to remind the reader of the resemblance between 
1he unruly and unfilial natures of the two young men, Charles and Louis, and 
the mutud hatred which they acquired for each other, probably in 1456, 
when Louis, then dauphin, fled from his father’s wrath to the court of Philip 
^ Burgundy. Later, _ war breaking out between France and Burgundy, 
paries the Bold led his father’s army to the very gates of Paris (1465), and 
held Louis XI at his mercy till after the conference and Treaty of Conflans.a 
_ After the conclusion of this peace, Cliarles proceeded to chastise the 
msolence of the burghers of Li5ge and Dinant, who, having made an alliance 
with Louis on the breaking out of the war between France and Burgundy, 
invaded Brabant and Namur, and devastated the whole country with fire 
and sword. Charles, on his return from France, laid siege to Li5ge, defeated 
^ ajmy of Li4gois before its walls, and the town, hopeless of assistance from 
Louis, surrendered on conditions. The citizens were forced to pay a fine of 
six hundred thousand Rhenish guilders. Dinant was taken by storm and 
pillaged (1466), its fortifications were razed to the ground, and eight hundred 
of the inhabitants drowned m the Maas, by order of Charles. 

_ Whether or not the Hollanders took part m either of those expeditions 
is uncertain; but it is clear that they were by no means exempt from a share 
m the expenses they entailed on the states. A ten years’ petition was levied 
on Holland and' West Friesland, amounting to 55,183 crowns a year: and 
Zealand was taxed in the same proportion. Charles, during his residence 
m these provmees, had found means so greatly to mcrease his influence that 
he was little likely to meet with resistance to any of his demands, even if the 
example of Ghent had not afforded a severe lesson to such as might be in- 
clined to offer it. He obtained, as we have seen, considerable baronies both 
m Moliand and Zealand; he reduced the number of the council of state 
froni eight-and-twenty to eight, besides the stadholder; and as he professed 
to choose them rather for their skill in affairs than for the nobility of their 
birth, they became entirely subservient to his will. He likewise deprived 
the council of the office of auditing the public accounts, which it had hitherto 
exemsed, uniting the chamber of finance at the Hague with that of Brussels. 
4 .T.' AT towards a union between Holland and the rest of 

the Netherlands, which was afterwards partially, but never entirely, effected. 

1 u i*ecalled from Holland into Brabant in the early part of the year 
^ u ^ • declining health of his father, who lay sick at Bruges of a quinsy, 
which terminated his existence on the 15th of February, in the seventy- 
secoml year of his age. He left by his wife, Isabella of Portugal, only one 
son, Charles. The number of his illegitimate children is said by some to have 
been thirty, but. he made provision, for no more than nineteen. Philip's 
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humanity, benevolence, affability, and strict regard to justice obtained for 
him the surname of Good; while his love of jieace, and the advantageous 
treaties which the extent and importance of his dominions enabled him to 
make with foreign nations, tended greatly to increase the commerce of his 
subjects. 

AET AND CULTURE OF THE PERIOD 

The wealth procured by the genius and industry of the Netherlanders 
enabled them to sustain the heavy burdens laid upon them by Duke Philip 
with a comparative ease which led Comines,? a contemporary author, to 
suppose that they were, in fact, more lightly 
taxed than the subjects of other princes. 

As Philip, however, durmg the whole of his 
reign kept up a court which surpassed every 
other in Europe in luxury and magnificence, 
and contrived besides to amass vast sums of 
money, it is evident that his treasury must 
have been liberally supplied by his people. 

During his attendance on Louis XI, at 
Paris, when that monarch went to take pos- 
session of his kingdom, Monstrelot^ says 
“he excited the admiration of the Parisians 
by the splendour of his dress, table, and 
equipages, thehbtel d’Artois, where he lived, 
was himg with the richest tapestries ever 
seen in France. When he rode through the 
streets, he wore every day some new dress, or 
jewel of price — the frontlet of his horse was 
covered with the richest jewels.” 

We are told by Pontus Heuterus,^’ a 
native though not contemporary author, 
that Philip “ received more money from his 
subjects than they had paid in four centuries 
together before; but they thought little of 
it, since he used no force, nor the words sic 
volo, sw jvbeo.” 

The supposition of Comines is contra- 
dicted also by the fact that Philip excited a dangerous revolt in Ghent by the 
imposition of new and oppressive taxes on the Flemings; while in Holland he 
introduced the unprecedented and unconstitutional custom of levying peti- 
tions for a number of years together. He left, at his death, a treasure amountmg 
to four hundred thousand crowns of gold and one hundred thousand marks of 
silver, with pictures, jewels, and furniture, supposed to be worth two millions 
more. The necessary expenses of the government must have been comparatively 
small, and the principal portion of the large sums Philip drew into his treas- 
ury was expended on his private pleasures, or in festivals, shows, and entertain- 
ments. 

The example of prodigality set by the sovereign infected his whole court: 
the nobles vied with each other in squandering their incomes upon articles 
of effeminate luxury, or puerile ostentation; and the poverty they thus 
entailed upon themselves and their posterity was made a subject of bitter 
reproach to them under his successors. 

The same cause retarded in Holland the progress of literature and the arts. 
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which in Flanders and Brabant, under the munificent patronage and en- 
couragement of Philip, were making rapid advances: the Dutch had no 
to oppose to that of Jan van Eyck, of Bruges, who, in the early part oi this 
century, marked out an era in the annals of painting by his invention of oil 
colours: and it is in the works of foreigners and Flemings, as conternporanr 
historians, of Monstrelet, Roya, and Comines, that we must seek for the 
passing notices of a country which had produced a John of Leyden and a 
Melis Stoke. The beneficial effects of printing in the general advancement cff 
learning and civilisation were not as yet perceived, since the expense of pnnted 
books being hitherto little less than that of manuscripts, the possession of 
them was still confined to the wealthy few. The honour of this invention is, 
as it IS well known, disputed between Mainz and Haarlem./ 

CHARLES THE BOLD (1467-1477) 

Charles began his career by seizing on all the money and jewels left by 
his father; he next dismissed the crowd of useless functionaries who had 
fed upon, tmder the pretence of managing, the treasures of the state. But 
this salutary and sweeping reform was ordy effected to enable the sovereign 
to pursue uncontrolled the most fatal of all passions, that of war. Nothing 
can better paint the true character of this haughty and impetuous prince 
than his crest (a branch of hoUy), and his motto, “Who touches it, pricks 
himself.” Charles had conceived a furious and not iU-founded hatred for 
his base yet formidable neighbour and rival, Louis XI of France. 

Charles was the proudest, most daring, and most unmanageable prin^ 
that ever made the sword the type and the guar^tee of greatness; Louis 
the most subtle, dissimulating, and treacherous king that ever wove in his 
closet a tissue of hoUow diplomacy and bad faith in government. The struggle 
between these sovereigns was unequal only in respect to this difference of 
character; for France, subdivided as it still was, and exhausted by the wars with 
England, was not comparable, either as regarded men, money, or the other 
resources of the state, to the compact and prosperous dommions of Burgundy. 

Charles showed some ssnnptoms of good sense and greatness of naind, soon 
after his accession to power, that gave a false colouring to his disposition, and 
encouraged illusory hopes as to his future career. Scarcely was he proclaimed 
coimt of Flanders at (jhent, when the populace, surrounding his hotel, abso- 
lutely insisted on and extorted his consent to the restitution of their ancient 
privUeges. Furious as Charles was at this bold proof of insubordination, he 
did not revenge it; and he treated with equal indulgence the city of Mechlin, 
which had expelled its governor and rased the citadel. The people of Lilge, 
having revolted against their bishop, Louis of Bourbon, who was closely 
coimected with the house of Burgundy, were defeated by the diAe in 1467, 
but he treated them with clemency; and immediately after this event, in 
February, 1468, he concluded with Edward IV ^ of England an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against France. 

Louis demanded an explanatory conference with Charles, and the town 
of Peronne in Picardy was fixed on for their meeting.® Louis, willmg to 
imitate the boldness o"f his rival, who had formerly come to meet him in the 
very midst of his army, now came to the rendezvous almost alone. But he 
was severely mortified, and near paying a greater penalty than fright, for this 

P He also married the king’s sister, Margaret of York.] 

[“ A full account of this famous interview by Commes, who was present, is given in vol- 
ume XL] 
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hazardous conduct. The duke, having received intelligence of a new revolt 
at_ Lifege excited by some of the agents of France, instantly made Louis 
prisoner, in defiance of every law of honour or fair dealing The excess of his 
rage and hatred might have carried him to a more disgraceful extremity, had 
not Louis, by force of bribery, gained over some of his most influential coun- 
sellors, who succeeded in appeasing his rage. He contented himself with 
humiliating, when he was disposed to punish. He forced his captive to ac- 
company him to Li6ge, and witness the ruin of this imfortunate town, which 
he delivered over to plunder; and having given this lesson to Louis, he set 
him at liberty. 

From this period there was a marked and material change in the conduct 
of Charles. He had been previously moved by sentiments of chivalry and 
notions of greatness. But sullied by his act of public treachery and violence 
towards the monarch who had, at least in seeming, manifested unlimited 
confidence in his honour, a secret sense of shame embittered his feelings and 
soured his temper He became so insupportable to those aroimd him that 
he was abandoned by several of his best officers, and even by his natural 
brother, Baldwin of Burgundy, who passed over to the side of Louis. Charles 
was at this time embarrassed by the expense of entertaining and maintaining 
Edward IV and numerous English exiles, who were forced to take refuge in 
the Netherlands by the successes of the earl of Warwick, w’ho had replaced 
Henry VI on the throne. Fie then entered France at the head of his army, 
to assist the duke of Brittany; but he lost by his hot-brained caprice every 
advantage within his easy reach. 

But he soon afterwards acquired the duchy of Geldcrland from the old 
duke Arnold van Egmond, who had been temporarily despoiled of it by his 
son Adolphus. It was almost a hereditary consequence in this family that 
the children should revolt^ and rebel against their parents. Adolphus had 
the effrontery to found his justification on the argument that, his father 
having reigned forty-four years, he was fully entitled to his share — a fine 
practical authority for greedy and expectant heirs. The old father replied 
to this reasoning by offering to meet his son in single combat. Charles cut 
short the affair by making Adolphus prisoner and seizing on the disputed 
territory, for which he, however, paid Arnold the sum of 220,000 florins.^ 

Thus the whole of the Netherlands, with the exception of Friesland, was 
at this time under the dominion of the house of Burgundy; but the possession 
of Gelderland, which Charles so eagerly coveted, entailed a long and ruinous 
war upon his successors. 

The favourite object of Charles’ ambition was now to be ranked among 
the sovereigns of Europe, and to revive in his own person the ancient title of 
king of Burgundy.^ He obtained the emperor’s consent to invest him with 
this much-desired dignity by promismg his only daughter and sole heiress, 
Mary, m marriage to Maximilian, son of Frederick, and a meetmg at Treves 
was agreed upon between the two princes. Both repaired thither at the time 
appointed, with a splendid retmue; the crown, the sceptre, and the chair of 
state were already prepared, when the emperor insisted that the marriage 
of his son with Lady Mary should be first solemnised' suspecting, not 
without reason, that Charles, when once crowned, would never fulfil his part 
of the engagement, since he had often been heard to say that, on the day of 
his daughter’s marriage, he would shave his head and become a monk. Charles 
was equally determined that the coronation should precede the marriage; 

* He, however, possessed no part of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, which comprised 
Franche-Comte, Dauphin^, Provence, Lyonnais, Savoy, Brescia, and great part of Switzerland. 
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aad the coldness and mistrust which this dispute created in the mii^ of Fred- 
erick was so great that he suddenly quitted Treves, Icavmg the duke over- 
whelmed with confusion and anger, an object at once of dension and suspicion 

to the German princes. ' ui- i + + 

Thus defeated in his favourite project, Charles was now obliged to turn 
his ambitious views to another quarter, and since he could not raise his states 
to a kingdom, he sought to extend them still more widely, by the possession 
of all the fortified places on the left side of the Rhine, from Nimegnen, where 
this nver enters the Netherlands, to B&le on the confines of bwitzerland. / 

Charles, urged on by the double motive of thirst for aggrandisement and 
vexation .at his late failure, attempted, under pretext of some internal dis- 
sensions, to gain possession of Cologne and its^ territory, which belonged to 
the empire; and at the same time planned the invasion of France, in concert 
with his brother-in-law Edward IV, who had recovered possessicm of England. 
But the town of Neuss, m the archbishopric of Cologne, occupied him a lull 
year before its waEs (1474^5). The emperor, who came to its succour 
actually besieged the besiegers in their camp; and the dispute was termmated 
by leaving it to the arbitration of the pope’s legate, and placing the contested 
town in his keeping. This half triumph gained by_ Charles saved Louis 
wholly from destruction. Edward, who had landed m France with a nu- 
merous force, seeing no appearance of his Burgundian aUies, made peace with 
Louis; and Charles, who arrived in all haste, but not till after the treaty 
was si^ed, upbraided and abused the English king, and turned a warm 
friend into an mveterate enemy. 

Louis, whose crooked policy had so far succeeded on aU occasions, now 
seemed to favour Charles’ plans of aggrandisement, and to recognise his pre- 
tended right to Lorraine, which legitimately belonged to the empire, and 
the invasion of which by Charles would be sure to set him at variance with 
the whole of Germany. The infatuated duke, blind to the ruin to which he 
was thus hurrymg, marched against and soon overcame Lorraine. Thence 
he turned his army against the Swiss, who were allies to the conquered prov- 
ince, but who sent the most submissive dissuasions to the invader. They 
begged for peace, assuring Charles that their romantic but sterile mountains 
were not altogether worth the bridles of his splendidly equipped cavalry. 
But the more they humbled themselves, the higher was his haughtiness 
raised. It appeared that he had at this period conceived the project of 
iinitiu g in. one common conquest the ancient dommions of Lothair I, who 
had possessed the whole of the countries traversed by the Rhine,_ the Rhone, 
and the Po; and he even spoke of passing the Alps, like Hannibal, for the 
invasion of Italy. 

Switzerland was, by moral analogy as well as physical fact, the rock against 
which these extravagant projects were shattered. The army of Charles, which 
engaged the hardy moimtaineers in the gorges of the Alps near the town of 
Granson (1476), was literally crushed to atoms by the stones and fragments 
of granite detached from the heights and hurled down upon their heads. 
Charles, after this defeat, returned to the charge six weeks later, havmg 
rallied his army and drawn reinforcements from Burgundy. But Louis had 
despatched a body of cavalry to the Swiss — a force in which they were before 
deficient ; and thus augmented, their army amounted to thirty-four thousand 
men. They took up a position, skilfuUy chosen, on the borders of the Lake 
of Morat, where they were attacked by Charles at the head of sixty thousand 
soldiers of all ranks. The result was the total defeat of the latter, with the 
loss of ten thousand kiUed whose bones, gathered into an immense heap, 
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and bleaching in the winds, remained for above three centuries — ; a teirible 
monument ot rashness and injustice on the one hand, and of patriotism and 
valour on the other. 

Charles was now plunged into a state of profoimd melancholy; but he 
soon burst from this gloomy mood into one of renewed fierceness and fatal 
desperation. Nine months after the battle of Morat he re-entered Lorraine, 
at the head of an army not composed of his faithful militia of the Netherlands, 
but of those mercenaries m whom it was madness to place trust. The re- 
inforcements meant to be despatched to him by those provinces were kept 
back by the artifices of the count of Campobasso, an Italian, who commanded 
his cavalry, and who only gained his confidence basely to betray it. Ren6 
duke of Lorraine, at the head of the confederate forces, offered battle to 
Charles under the walls of Nancy; and the night before the combat Campo- 
basso went over to the enemy with the troops under his command. StiU 
Charles had the way open for retreat. Fresh troops from Burgundy and 
Flanders were on their march to join him; but he would not be dissuaded 
from his resolution to fight, and he resolved to try his fortune once more with 
his dispirited and shattered army. On this occasion the fate of Charles was 
decided, and the fortune of Louis triumphant. The rash and ill-fated duke 
lost both the battle and his life. His body, mutilated with wounds, was 
found the next day, and buried with great pomp m the town of Nancy, by 
the orders of the generous victor, the duke of Lorrame. Thus perished the 
last pruice of the powerful house of Burgundy.^ 

Motley’s Estimate of Charles the Bold 

As a conqueror, he was signally imsuccessful; as_ a politician, he could 
outwit none but himself, it was only as a tyrant within his own ground that 
he could sustam the character which he chose to enact. He lost the crown, 
which he might have secured, because he thought the emperor’s sou un- 
worthy the heiress of Burgundy; and yet, after his father’s death, her mar- 
riage with that very Maximilian alone secured the possession of her paternal 
in heritance. 

Few princes were ever a greater curse to the people whom they were 
allowed to hold as property. He nearly succeeded in establishing a cen- 
tralised despotism upon the ruins of the provincial institutions. His sudden 
death alone deferred the catastrophe. His removal of the supreme court of 
Holland from the Hague to Meclilin, and his maintenance of a standing 
army, were the two great measures by which he prostrated the Netherlands. 
The tribunal had been remodelled by his father; the expanded authority 
which Philip had given to a bench of judges dependent upon himself, was an 
infraction of the rights of Holland. The court, however, still held its sessions 
m the country; and the sacred privilege — de non evocando — the right of 
every Hollander to be tried in his own land, was, at least, retained. Charles 
threw off the mask; he proclaimed that this council — composed of his 
creatures, holding office at his pleasure — should have supreme jurisdiction 
over all the charters of the provinces; that it was to follow his person, and 
derive all authority from his will. The usual seat of the court he transferred 
to Mechlin, It will be seen, in the sequel, that the attempt under Philip II 
to enforce its supreme authority was a collateral cause of the great revolution 
of the Netherlands. 

Charles, like his father, administered the country by stadholders. From 
the condition of flourishing self-ruled little republics, which they had, for a 
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moment, alinost attained, they became departments of an ill-assorted, ill- 
conditioned, ill-governed realm, which was neither commonwealth nor em- 
pire, neither kmgdom nor duchy, and which had no homogeneousness of 
population, no affection between ruler and people, small sympathies of 
lineage or of language. 

His triumphs were but few, his fall ignominious. His father’s treasure 
was squandered, the curse of a standing army fixed upon his people, the 
trade and manufactures of the country paralysed by his extortions, and he 
accomplished nothing. He lost his life in the forty-fourth year of his age 
(1477), leaving all the provinces, duchies, and lordships, which formed the 
miscellaneous realm of Burgundy, to his only child, the lady Mary. Thus 
already^ the countries which Philip had wrested from the feeble hand of 
Jacqueline had fallen to another female. Philip’s own granddaughter, as 
young, fair, and unprotected as Jacqueline, was now sole mistress of those 
broad domains. 


MAET AND THE GEEAT PRIVILEGE (1477) 

A crisis, both for Burgundy and the Netherlands, succeeds. Within the 
provinces there is an elastic rebound, as soon as the pressure is removed 
from them by the tyrant’s death. _ A sudden spasm of liberty gives the whole 
people gigantic strength. In an instant they recover all, and more than all, 
the rights which, they had lost. The cities of Holland, Flanders, and other 
provinces call a convention at Ghent. _ Laying aside their musty feuds, men 
of all parties — hooks and cods, patricians and people — move forward in 
phalanx to recover their national constitutions. On the other hand, Louis 
XI seizes Burgundy, claiming the territory for his crown, the heiress for his 
son. 

The situation is critical for the lady Mary. As usual in such cases, ap- 
peals are made to the faithful commons. . Oaths and pledges are showered 
upon the people, that their loyalty may be refreshed and grow green The 
congress^ meets at Ghent [February 3rd, 1477]. The lady Mary professes 
much, but she will keep her vow. The deputies are called upon to rally 
the country around the duchess, and to resist the fraud and force of Louis. 
The congress is willing to maintain the cause of its young mistress. 

The result of the deliberations is the formal grant [February 11th, 1477] 
by Duchess Mary of the Oroot Prvmlegie, or Great Privilege, the Magna Charta 
of Holland. Although this mstrument was afterwards violated, and indeed 
abolished; it became the foundation of the republic. It was a recapitulation 
and recognition of ancient rights, not an acquisition of new privileges It 
was a restoration, not a revolution. Its principal points deserve attention 
from those interested in the political progress of mankind: 

“The duchess shall not marry without consent of the states (estates) of 
her provinces. All offices in her gift shall be conferred on natives only. 
No man shall fill two offices. No office shall be fanned. The ‘ great council 
and supreme court of Holland’ is re-established. Causes shall be brought 
before it on appeal from the ordinary courts It shall have no original 
jurisdiction of matters within the cognisance of the provincial and municipal 
tribunals. The states and cities are guaranteed in their right not to be 
summoned to justice beyond the limits of their territory. The cities, in com- 

tr 1 , regular assembly of the states-general of the Netherlands . the county of 

Uolland, before this time does not appear to have sent deputies to the assemblies of the other 
states. In negotiations iMtli foreign powers, it treated separately./] 
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mon with all the provinces of the Netherlands, may hold diets as often and 
at such places as they choose. 

“No new taxes sHall be imposed but by consent of the provincial states. 
Neither the duchess nor her descendants shall begin either an offensive or 
defensive war without consent of the states. In case a war be illegally 
undertaken, the states are not bound to contribute to its maintenance. In 
all public and legal documents, the Netherland language shall be employed. 
The commands of the duchess shall be invalid, if conflicting with the privi- 
leges of a city. The seat of the supreme council is transferred from Mechlin 
to the Hague. No money shall be coined, nor its value raised or lowered, 
but by consent of the states. Cities are not to be compelled to contribute 
to requests which they have not voted. The sovereign shall come in person 
before the states, to make his request for supplies.” 

Here was good work. The land was rescued at a blow from the helpless 
condition to which it had been reduced. This summary annihilation of all 
the despotic arrangements of Charles was enough to raise him from his tomb. 
The law, the sword, the purse were all taken from the hand of the sovereign 
and placed within the control of parliament. Such sweeping reforms, if 
maintained, would restore health to the body politic. They gave, more- 
over, an earnest of what was one day to arrive. Certainly, for the fifteenth 
century, the Great Privilege was a reasonably liberal constitution. Where 
else upon earth, at that day, was there half so much liberty as was thus 
guaranteed? To no people in the world more than to the stout burghers of 
Flanders and Holland belongs the honour of having battled audaciously and 
perennially in behalf of human rights. 

Similar privileges to the great charter of Holland are granted to many 
other provinces, especially to Flanders, ever ready to stand forward in fierce 
vindication of freedom. For a season all is peace and joy; but the duchess 
is young, weak, and a woman. There is no lack of intriguing politicians, 
reactionary councillors. There is a cunning old king in the distance, lying 
in wait, seeking what he can devour. A mission goes from the stato to 
France. The well-known tragedy of Imbrecourt and Hugonet occurs. En- 
voys from the states, they dare to accept secret instructions from the duchess 
to enter into private negotiations with the French monarch, against their 
colleagues — against the great charter — against their country. Louis be- 
trays them, thinking that policy the more expedient. They are seized in 
Ghent, rapitlly tried, and as rapidly beheaded by the enraged burghers. All 
the entreaties of the lady Mary, who, dressed in mourning garments, with 
dishevelled hair, unloosed girdle, and streaming eyes, appears at the town- 
house and afterwards in tiie market place, humbly to intercede for her ser- 
vants, are fruitless. There is no help for the juggling diplomatists. The 
punishment was sharp. Was it more severe and sudden than that which 
betrayed monarchs usually inflict? Would the Flemings, at that critical 
moment, have deserved their freedom had they not taken swift and signal 
vengeance for this first infraction of their newly recognised rights? Had it 
not been weakness to spare the traitors who had thus stained the childhood 
of the national joy at liberty regained? 

Another step, and a wide one, into the great stream of European history: 
the lady Mary espouses the archduke Maximilian. The Netherlands are 
about to become Habsburg property.*^ 

Louis XI, having frustrated the negotiations for peace, possessed himself 
of Arras, Thferouanne, and a large portion of Artois, but on the sea affairs 
were more prosperous for the Netherlanders, since the Hollanders were not 
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only able to protect their own commerce, but likewise to capture twenty 
large vessels belonging to the enemy. But the rapid advances made by Louis, 
who had subdued Artois and the county of Boulogne, and made himself 
master of Bouehain, Le Quesnoy, and Avesnes, induced the states to hasten 
the marriage of the duchess. Among the numerous suitors whom her late 
father had encouraged, the only question was now between Maximilian, son 
of the emperor of Germany, and the dauphin of France. But with respect 
to the latter — besides the probability that, from the disparity of age between 
the parties, the princess would despise her youthful bridegroom — who had 
just reached his eighth year, while Mary was now_ past twenty, there were 
many reasons of policy that rendered the marriage little desirable to the king 
The contract, therefore, so abruptly broken off at Treves in 1473 was again 
renewed, Maximilian was summoned to repair to Ghent, and the marriage 
was solemnised in the month of August; not, however, with a magnificence / 
by any means suitable to the union of the son of the emperor with the richest 
heiress in Europe.* It is said, indeed, that the poverty of the imperial ex- 
chequer was so excessive that the states were obliged to provide funds to 
defray the expenses of the bridegroom’s Journey into the Netherlands./ 

MAXIMILIAN (1484r-1494) 

They not only supplied all his wants, but enabled him to maintain the 
war against Louis XI, whom they defeated at the battle of Gumegate * in 
Picardy in 1479 and forced to make peace on more favourable terms than 
they had hoped for. But these wealthy provinces were not more zealous 
for the national defence than bent on the mamtenance of their local piivileges, 
which Maximilian little understood, and sympathised with less. He was bred 
in the school of absolute despotism; and his duchess having met with a too 
early death by a fall from her horse in the year 1482, he could not even succeed 
in obtaining the nomination of guardian to his own children w'ithout passing 
through a year of civil war. His power being almost nominal m the northern 
provinces,® he vainly attempted to suppress the violence of the factions of 
hooks and cods. In Flanders his authority was openly resisted. ' The tui*- 
bulent towns of that country, and particularly Bruges, taking umbrage at a 
government half German, half Burgundian, and altogether hateful to the 
people, rose up against Maximilian, seized on his person in 1488, imprisoned 
him in a house which stiU exists, and put to death his most faithful followers. 
But the fury of Ghent and other places becoming still more outrageous, 
Maximilian asked as a favour from his rebel subjects of Bruges to be guarded 
while a prisoner by them alone. He was then king of the Romans * and all 
Europe became interested in his fate. The pope addressed a brief to the 

The simplicity ill-fitted tlie importance of the event The house of Austria had won the 
heritage of Burgundy, and the fate of the Netherland provinces was decided for a long period, 

It was, however, fifteen years before Maximilian could be said to have gained the Netherlands 
for his race. They were fifteen hard years for the provinces as well as for Maximilian — 
Blok •?] 

P This dearly bought victory deprived Maximilian of the flower of the Netherland nobility, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The losses of the Netherlanders by sea also w'cre very 
considerable The fleet of France, under the command of Admiral Coulon, captured all the 
vessels engaged in the herring fishery, besides eighty large ships returning with corn from the 
Baltic, and carried them into the ports of Normandy It was supposed that more injury was 
done to the Dutch navy in this year than during the whole of the pievious century. /]' 

[* According to the terms of the marriage treaty, his eldest son Philip succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands immediately upon the death of his mother /] 

[* For fuller accounts of his European relations see the history of (jermany in a later 
volume.] 
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town of Bruges, demanding his deliverance. But the burghers were as in- 
flexible as factious; and they at length released him, but not until they had 
concluded with him and the assembled states ' a treaty, which most amply 
secured the enjoyment of their privileges and the pardon of their rebellion 

Maximilian is to be regent of the other proviaces; Philip, under guardian- 
ship of a council, is to govern Flanders Moreover, a congress of all the 
provinces is to be summoned annually, to provide for the general welfare. 
Maximilian signs and swears to the treaty on the 16th of May, 1488. He 
swears, also, to dismiss all foreign troops 
within four days. Giving hostages for his 
fidelity; he is set at liberty. What are 
oaths and hostages when prerogative and 
the people are contending? Emperor Fred- 
erick sends to his son an army under the 
duke of Saxony. The oaths are broken, the 
hostages left to their fate. The struggle 
lasts a year, but, at the end of it, the Flem- 
ings are subdued. What could a siugle 
province effect, when its sister states, even 
liberty-loving Holland, had basely aban- 
doned the common cause? A new treaty 
is made (October, 1489). Maximilian ob- 
tains uncontrolled guardianship of his son, 
absolute dominion over Flanders and the 
other provinces. The insolent burghers are 
severely punished for remembering that 
they had been freemen The magistrates 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in black gar- 
ments, ungirdled, bare-headed, and kneel- 
ing, are compelled to implore the despot’s 
forgiveness, and to pay three hundred thou- 
sand crowns of gold as its price. After 
this, for a brief season,' order reigns in 
Flanders. 

The course of Maximilian had been 
stealthy, but decided Allymg himself with 
the city party, he had crushed the nobles cotniT axtekdant of thb sixtednth 
T he pwer thus obtamed he then turned obnidry 

againsv the burghers. Step by step he had 

trampled out the liberties which his wife and himself had sworn to protect. 
He had spurned the authority of the Great Privilege, and all other charters. 
Burgomasters and other citizens had been beheaded in great numbers for 
appealing to their statutes against the edicts of the regent, for votmg in favour 
of a general congress according to the unquestionable law. He had pro- 
claimed that aU landed estates should, in lack of heirs male, escheat to his 
own excheg[uer. He had debased the coin of the country, and thereby author- 
ised unlimited swindling on the part of all his agents, from stadholders down 
to the meanest official. If such oppression and knavery did not justify the 
resistance of the Flemings to the guardianship of Maximilian, it would be 
diflflcult to find any reasonable course in political affairs save abject submis- 
sion to authority. 

This assembly was one of the earliest and most important signs of the growmg sense of 
the unity of the Netherlandish interests, and the need of co-operation.] 
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In 1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, at the death of his 
father. In the following year his son, Philip the Handsome, now seventeen 
years of age, receives the homage of the different states of the Netherlands. 
He swears to maintain only the privileges granted by Philip and Charles of 
Burgundy, or their ancestors, proclaiming null and void all those which 
might have been acquired since the death of Charles. _ Holland, _ Zealand, 
and the other provinces accept him upon these conditions, thus ignomini- 
ously, and without a struggle, relinquishing the Great Privilege, and all 
similar charters.^ 


PHILIP THE HANDSOME (1494-1606) 

, The reign of Philip, unfortunately a short one, was rendered remarkable 
by two intestine quarrels, one in Friesland, the other in Gelderland. The 
Frisians, true to their old character, held firm to their privileges, and fought 
for their maintenance with heroic courage. Albert of Saxony, furious at 
this resistance, had the horrid barbarity to cause to be impaled the chief 
burghers of the town of Leeuwarden, which he had taken by assault. But 
he himself died in the year 1500, without succeeding in his projects of an 
ambition unjust in its principle and atrocious in its practice. 

The war of Gelderland was of a totally different nature. In this case it 
was not a question of popular resistance to a tyrannical nomination, but of 
patriotic fidelity to the reigning family. Adolphus, the duke who had de- 
throned his father, had died m Flanders, leaving a son who had been brought 
up almost a captive as long as Maximilian governed the states of his inheri- 
tance. This young man, called Charles van Egmond, who is honoured in 
^e history of his country under the title of the Achilles of Gelderland, fell 
into the hands of the French during the combat in which he made his first 
essay in arms The towns of Gelderland unanimously joined to pay his ran- 
som; and, as soon as he was at liberty, they one and all proclaimed him duke. 
The emperor, Philip, and the German diet in vain protested against this 
measure, and declared Charles a usurper. We cannot follow this warlike 
prince in the long series of adventures which consolidated his power; nor 
stop to depict his_ daring adherents on land, who caused the whole of Holland 
to tremble at their deeds; nor his pirates — the chief of whom. Long Peter, 
called himself king of the Zuyder Zee. But amidst all the consequent troubles 
of such a struggle, it is ijiarvellous to find Charles of Egmond upholding his 
country in a state of high prosperity, and leaving it at his death almost as 
rich as Holland itself. 

The mcapacity of Philip the Handsome doubtless contributed to cause 
him the loss of this portion of his dominions. This prince, after his first 
acts of moderation apd good sense, was remarkable only as being the father 
of (lharles V (born in 1500). The remainder of his life was worn out in 
undignified pleasures, and he died, in the year 1506, at Burgos in Castile, 
whither he had repaired to pay a visit to his brother-in-law, the king of 
Spain.^ 

[1 A handsome profligate devoted to his pleasures and leaving the cares of state to his min- 
isters, Philip, croiUconseil,'' is the bridge over which the house of Habsburg passes to almost 
universal monarchy , but, m himself, he is nothing Two prudent marriages, made by Austrian 
archdukes within twenty years, have alteied the face of the earth The stream, which we have 
been tracing from its source, empties itself at last into the ocean of a world-empire Count 
Dirk I, lord of a half-submerged corner of Europe, is succeeded by Count Charles II of Holland, 
better known as Charles V, king of Spam, Sicily, and Jerusalem, duke of Milan, emperor of 
Germany, dominator in Asia and Africa, autocrat of half the world. — Motley.*] 
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MARGARET, GOVERNESS FOR CHARLES V (1506-1530) 

Philip being dead and his wife, Juana of Spain, having become mad‘ from 
grief at his loss, after nearly losing her senses from jealousy during his life, 
the regency of the Netherlands reverted to Maximilian, who immediately 
named his daughter Margaret governante of the country [in the name of 
Charles, who was only six years old]. This princess, scarcely twenty-seven 
years of age, had been, lilce the celebrated Jacquelme of Bavaria, already 
three times married, and was now again a widow. Her first husband, Charles 
VIII of France, had broken from his contract of marriage before its consum- 
mation; her second, the infante of Spain, died immediately after their union; 
and her third, the duke of Savoy, left her again a widow after three years of 
wedded life. She was a woman of talent and courage; both proved by the 
couplet she composed for her own epitaph, at the very moment of a dangerous 
accident which happened during her journey into Spain to join her second 
aSianced spouse.* She was received with the greatest joy by the people of 
the Netherlands; and she governed them as peaceably as circumstances 
allowed. Supported by England, she firmly maintained her authority 
against the threats of France, and she carried on in person all the negotia- 
tions between Louis XII, Maximilian, the pope Julius II, and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, for the famous League of Venice. She also succeeded in repressing 
the rising pretensions of Charles van Egmond; and, assisted by the inter- 
ference of the king of France, she obliged him to give up some places in Hol- 
land which he illegally held 

From this period the alliance between England and Spain raised the com- 
merce and manufactures of the southern provinces of the Netherlands to a 
high degree of prosperity, while the northern parts of the country were still 
kept down by their various dissensions. Holland was at war with Denmark 
and the lianseatic towns [1510-1511]. The Frisians continued to struggle 
for freedom against the heirs of Albert of Saxony. Utrecht was at variance 
with its bishop, and finally recognised Charles van Egmond as its protector. 
The consequence of all these causes was that the south took the start in a 
course of prosperity which was, however, soon to become common to the 
whole nation. 

A new rupture with Franco, in 1513, united Maximilian, Margaret, and 
Henry VIII of England in ne common cause. An English and Belgian 
army, in which Maximilian figirtjd as - ;oectator (taxing care to be paid by 
England), marched for the destruction of Th4rouanne, and defeated and 
dispersed the French at the second battle of the Spurs.” But Louis XII 
soon persuaded Henry to make a separate peace; and the unconquerable 
duke of Gelderland made Margaret and the emperor pay the penalty of their 
success against France. He pursued his victones in Friesland, and forced 
the country to recognise him as stadholder of Groningen, its chief to'iro, 
while the duke of Saxony at length renounced to anotto his unjust claim 
on a territory which engulfed both his armies and his treasure. 

See the history of Spam for a fuller account of these matters ] 

® Gi^gU Margot la qmte demoiselle, 

Qui eut deu% mans, et se mourut pucelle. 

Here gentle Margot quietly is laid, 

Who had two husbands, and yet died a maid. 
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CHAHLES V (1516-1666) 

About the same epoch (1516), young Charles, son of Philip the Handsome, 
having just attained his fifteenth year, was inaugurated duke of Brabant 
and count of Flanders and Holland, having purchased the presumed right 
of Saxony to the sovereignty of Friesland. In the following year he was 
recognised as prince of Castile, in right of his mother, who associated him 
with herself m the royal power — a step which soon left her merely the 
title of queen. Charles procured the nomination of bishop of Utrecht for 
Philip, bastard of Burgundy, which made that province completely dependent 
on him; But this event was also one of general and lastmg importance on 
another account. 

The Reformation 

This Philip of Burgundy was deeply affected by the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which had burst forth in Germany. He held in abhorrence 
the observances of the Roman church, and set his face against the celibacy 

of the clergy. His example soon 
influenced his whole diocese, and 
the new notions on points of reli- 
gion became rapidly popular. It 
was chiefly, however, in Fnesland 
that the people embraced the opin- 
ions of Luther, which were quite 
conformable to many of the local 
customs. The celebrated Edzard 
count of East Friesland openly 

head-dbbssbs of tbb sixtebnth OENiniir adopted the Reformation ; while 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, without 
actually pronoimcmg himself a disciple of Lutheranism, effected more than 
all its advocates to throw the abuses of Catholicism into discredit. 

The refusal of the digmty of emperor by Frederick “the wise,” duke of 
Saxony, to whom it was offered by the electors, was also an event highly 
favourable to the new opinions; for Francis I of France, and Charles, already 
king of Spain and sovereign of the Netherlands, both claiming the_ succession 
to the empire, a sort of interregnum deprived the disputed dominions of a 
chief who might lay the heavy hand of power on the new-springing doctrines 
of Protestantism. At length the intrigues of Charles and his pretensions as 
grandson of Maximilian, having caused him to be chosen emperor,^ a desperate 
rivalry resulted between him and the French king, which for a while absorbed 
his whole attention and occupied aU his power. 

War was declared on frivolous pretexts in 1521. Francis being obsti- 
nately bent on the conquest of the Milanese, he fell into the hands of the 
imperial troops at the battle of Pavia in 1625. Charles’ dominions in the 
Netherlands suffered severely from the naval operations dunng the war; 
for the French cruisers having, on repeated occasions, taken, pillaged, and 
almost destroyed the principal resources of the hemng fishery, Holland and 
Zealand felt considerable distress, which was still further augmented by the 
famine which desolated these provinces in 1524. 

While such calamities afflicted the northern portion of the Netherlands, 
Mfl.Tnmlifl.-n died January, 1519, and Francis I disputed with Charles the right to succeed 

him.] 
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Flanders and Brabant continued to flourish, in spite of temporary embar- 
rassments. The bishop of Utrecht having died, his successor foimd himself 
engaged in a hopeless q^uarrel with his new diocese, already more than half 
converted to Protestantpm; and to gain a triumph over these enemies, even 
by the sacrifice of his dignity, he ceded to the emperor in 1527 the whole_ of 
his temporal power. The duke of Gelderland, who then occupied the city 
of Utrecht, redoubled his hostility at this intelligence; and after having 
ravaged the neighbouring country, he did not lay down his arms till the 
subsequent year, having first procured an honourable and advantageous 
peace. One year more saw the term of this long-continued state of war- 
fare by the Peace of Cambray, between Charles and Francis, which was signed 
on the 5th of August, 1629.^ 

The perpetual quarrels of Charles V with Francis I and Charles of Gelder- 
land * led, as may be supposed, to a repeated state of exhaustion, which forced 
the princes to pause, till the people recovered strength and resources. Charles 
rarely appeared in the Netherlands — fixing his residence chiefly in Spain, 
and leaving to his sister the regulation of those distant provinces. One of 
his occasional visits was for the purpose of inflicting a terrible example upon 
them. The people of Ghent, suspecting an improper or improvident appli- 
cation of the funds they had furnished for a new campaign, a sedition was 
the result. On this occasion, Charles formed the darmg resolution of crossii^ 
the kingdom of France, to take promptly into his own hands the settlement 
of this affair — trusting to the generosity of his scarcely reconciled enemy 
not to abuse the confidence with which he risked himself in his power. Ghent, 
taken by surprise [1540], did not dare to oppose the entrance of the emperor, 
when he appeared before the walls; and the city was punished with extreme 
severity. Twenty-seven leaders of the sedition were beheaded; the principal 
pnvileges of the city were withdrawn; and a citadel was built to hold it m 
check for the future. ‘ 

The Dutch and the Zealanders signalised themselves beyond all his other 
subjects on the occasion of two expeditions which Charles undertook against 
Tunis and Algiers in 1541. The two northern provmces furnished a greater 
number of ships than the imited quotas of all the rest of his states. But 
though Charles’ gratitude did not lead him to do anythmg in return as pecu- 
liarly favourable to these provinces, he obtamed for them nevertheless a 
great advantage in making himself master of Friesland and Gelderland on 
me death of Charles van Egmond ® His acquisition of the latter, which took 
place in 1543, put an end to the domestic wars of the northern provinces. 

Towards the end of his career, Charles redoubled his severities against the 
Protestants, and even introduced a modified species of inquisition into the 
Netherlands, but with little effect towards the suppression of the reformed 
doctrines. The misunderstandings between his only son Philip and Mary of 
England, whom he induced to marry, and the unamiable disposition of this 
young prince, tormented him almost as much as he was humiliated by the 
victories of Henry II of France, the successor of Francis I, and the successful 
dissimulation of Maurice elector of Saxony, by whom he was completely 
outwitted, deceived, and defeated. Impelled by these motives, and others, 
perhaps, which are and must ever remain unknown, Charles at length decided 

P By this treaty France surrendered the claim of suzerainty over Flanders and Artois. A 
year later Margaret died Her sway had been in many ways beneficial. Charles made a visit 
to the Netherlands, in which he wheedled many concessions from the states assembled in 1631, 
and appointed as governess his sister Mary widow of King Louis II of Hungary.] 

[s In 1528 the Gelderland troops sacked and burned the Hague,] 

p In 1640 Utrecht also was finally united with Holland.] 

H w. — voT/ xrn 3 k 
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on abdicating the whole of his immense possessions. He chose the city of 
Brussels as the scene of the solemnity, and the day fixed for it was the 25th 
of October, 1555.^ It took place accordingly, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of nobles from various countries. Charles resigned the empire 
to his brother Ferdinand, already king of the Romans; and all the rest of 
his dominions to Ms son Philip II. Soon after the ceremony, Charles em- 
barked from Zealand on his voyage to Spain. He retired to the monastery 
of San Yuste, near the town of Plasencia, in Estremadura. He entered 
this retreat in February, 1556, and died there on the 21st of September, 1558, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. The last six months of his existence, con- 
trasted with the daring vigour of his former life, formed a melancholy picture 
of timidity and superstition.<^ 

Motley's Estimate of Charles V 

What was the emperor Charles to the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
that they should weep for him? His conduct towards them during his whole 
career had been one of unmitigated oppression. What to them were all these 
forty voyages by sea and land,* these journeyings back'and forth from Fries- 
land to Tunis, from Madrid to Vienna? The mterests of the Netherlands had 
never been even a secondary consideration with their master. He had ful- 
filled no duty towards them; he had committed the gravest crimes against 
them. He had regarded them merely as a treasury upon which to draw; 
while the sums which he extorted were spent upon ceaseless and senseless 
wars, which were of no more interest to them than if they had been waged 
in another planet Of five millions of gold annually, which he derived from 
^ his realms, two millions^ came from these industrious and opulent prov- 
inces, while but a half million came from Spain and another half from the 
Indies. The mines of wealth which had been opened by the hand of industry 
in that slender territory of ancient morass and thicket® contributed four 
times as much income to the imperial exchequer as all the boasted wealth 
of Mexico and Peru. Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the merchants, by 
whorn these riches were produced, were consulted about as much in the ex- 
penditure of the imposts upon their industry as were the savages of America 
as to the distribution of the mineral treasures of their soil They paid 1,200,000 
crowns a year regularly; they paid m five years an extraordinary subsidy of 
eight miUmns of ducats, and the states were roundly rebuked by the courtly 
representative8_ of their despot if they presumed to inquire into the objects 
of the appropriations, or to express an interest in their judicious administra- 
tion Yet it may be supposed to have been a matter of indifference to them 
whether Francis or Charles had won the day at Pavia, and it certainly was 
not a cause of triumph to the daily increasing thousands of religious reformers 

[* See the histories of Spam and Germany, At the same time the governess Mary resigned 
the office she had held for twenty-five years ] 

[® See the history of Spain, vol. X, Chapter 8, where the enormous drain Charles V made 
on the Spanish treasury will be found similar to his draughts on the Netherlands ] 

^ * Badovaro ^ estimated the annual value of butter and cheese produced in those meadows 
which Holland had rescued from the ocean at eight hundred thousand crowns, a sum which, 
making allowance for the difference in the present value of money from that which it bore in 
1557, would represent nearly eight millions. In agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the 
Netherlanders were the foremost nation m the world. The fabrics of Arras, Tournay, Brussels, 
Louvain, Ghent, and Bruges were entirely unnvalled. Antwerp was the great commercial 
metropolis of Christendom. “ Aversa,'' says Badovaro, “ e shmata la magg^ore p%azza del 
Mondo — si puo credere qumto sia la somma ai afferma passage 40 milhom d'oro Vmno^ quelli 
che %ncontanto girano,** 
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in Holland and Flanders that their brethren had been crushed by the emperor 
at Muhlberg. 

But it was not alone that he drained their treasure and hampered their 
industry. He was in constant conflict with their ancient and dearly-bought 
political liberties. Like his ancestor Charles the Bold, he was desirous of 
constructing a kingdom out of the provmces. He was disposed to place all 
their separate and individual charters on a Procrustean bed, and shape them 
all into uniformity simply by reducing the whole to a nullity.^ The difficulties 
in the way, the stout opposition offered by buigheis whose fathers had gained 
these charters with their blood, and his want of leisure during the vast labours 
which devolved upon him as the autocrat of so large a portion of the world, 
caused him to defer indefinitely the oxecution of his plan. He found time 
only to crush some of the foremost of the liberal institutions of the provinces 
in detail. He found the city of Toumay a happy, thriving, self-governed 
little republic in all its local affairs; he destroyed its liberties, without a 
tolerable pretext, and reduced it to the condition of a Spanish or Italian 
provincial town. BHs memorable chastisement of Ghent for having dared 
to assert its ancient rights of self-taxation has been already narrated. Many 
other instances might be adduced, if it were not a superfluous task, to prove 
that Charles was not only a political despot, but most arbitrary and cruel 
in the exercise of his despotism 

But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only those of financial 
and political oppression, it would be at least conceivable, although certainly 
not commendable, that the inhabitants should have regretted his departure. 
His hand planted the inquisition in the Netherlands. Before his day it is 
idle to say that the diabolical institution ever had a place there. The isolated 
cases in which inquisitors had exercised functions proved the absence and 
not the presence of the system. Charles introduced and organised a papal 
inquisition, side by side with those terrible .“placards” of his invention, 
which constituted a masked inquisition even more cruel than that of Spain. 
The execution of the system was never permitted to languish. The number 
of Netherlanders who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried alive, in 
obedience to his edicts, and for the offences of reading the Scriptures, of look- 
ing askance at a graven image, or of ridiculing the actual presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in a wafer, has been placed as high as one hundred thou- 
sand by distinguished authorities, and has rarely been put at a lower mark 
than fifty thousand.* The Venetian envoy Navigero estimated the victims 
in the provinces of Holland and Friesland alone at thirty thousand, and this 
in 1546, ten years before the abdication, and five before the promulgation 
of the hideous edict of 1550! 

The edicts and the inquisition were the gift of Charles to the Netherlands, 
in return for their wasted treasure and their constant obedience. For this, 
his name deserves to be handed down to eternal infamy, not only throughout 
the Netherlands, but in every land where a single heart beats for political or 
religious freedom. To eradicate these institutions after they had been watered 

The character of Charles has perhaps been more eloquently and elegantly maligned hy 
Robertson »» and Motley * than he deserved A recent life by Edward Armstrong n offers a 
counterweight Against the charges of despotic ambition Armstrong emphasises the fact that 
he convoked the diets in Germany more frequently than even tbe Protestant princes desired, 
and that during his reign the states-general of the Netherlands met over fifty times.] 

p “ Nam post cannjicafa hominum non minus centum millia^ ex quo tentatum an posset in- 
cendium hoc sanguine restingui, tanta multitude per Belgicam insurrexeratt ut publica inter- 
dum supplicia quoties insignior reus, aut atrociores cruciatus seditione impedtrentur.>--Bx!QtO 
Gbotius [be Gboot].® But Blok^ scoffs at so high an estimate. See tho next chapter.] 
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and watched by the care of his successor, was the work of an eighty years’ 
war, in the course of which millions of lives were sacrificed. 

Yet there is no doubt that the emperor was at times almost popvilar in 
the Netherlands, and tliat he was never as odious as his successor. There 
were some deep reasons for this, and some superficial ones; among others, a 
singularly fortunate manner. He spoke Gorman, Spanish, Italian, French, 
and Flemish, and could assume the characteristics of each country as easily 
as ho could use its language. He could be stately with Spaniards, familiar 
with Flemings, witty with Italians He could strike down a bull _m the ring 
like a matador at Madrid, or win the pr le in the tourney like a knight of old; 
he could ride at the ring with the Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay wnth his 
crossbow among Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and exchange rude jests 
with the boors of Brabant. For virtues such as these, his grave crimes against 
God and man, against religion and chartered and solemnly-sworn rights, 
have been palliated as if oppression became more tolerable because the op- 
pressor was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman.^ 

PHOSPEEOUS CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY 

The whole of the provinces of the Netherlands being now for the first 
time united under one sovereign, such a junction marks the limits of a second 
epoch in their history. It would be a presumptuous and vain attempt to 
trace, in a compass so confined as ours, the various changes in manners and 
customs which arose in these countries during a period of one thousand years. 
The extended and profound remarks of many celebrated writers on the state 
of Europe from the decline of the Roman power to the epoch at which we 
are now arrived must be referred to, to judge of the gradual progress of civili- 
sation through the gloom of the dark ages, till the dawn of enlightenment 
which led to the grand system of European politics commenced during the 
reign of Charles V. 

The amazing mcrease of commerce was, above all other considerations, 
the cause of the growth of hberty in the Netherlands The Reformation 
opened the mmds of men to that intellectual freedom without which political 
enfranchisement is a worthless privilege. The invention of printing opened 
a thousand channels to the flow of erudition and talent, and sent them out 
from the reservoirs of individual possession to fertLise the whole domain 
of human nature Manufactures attained a state of high perfection, and 
went on progressively with the growth of wealth and luxury. The opulence 
of the towns of Brabant and Handers was without any previous example 
in the state of Europe A merchant of Bruges took upon himself alone the 
security for the ransom of John the Fearless, taken at the battle of Nicopolis, 
amountmg to two hundred thousand ducats. A provost of Valenciennes 
repaired to Paris at one of the great fairs periodically held there, and pur- 
chased on his own account every article that was for sale. The meetings of 
the different towns for the sports of archery were signalised by the most 
splendid display of dress and decoration. The archers were habited in silk, 
damask, and the finest linen, and carried chains of gold of great weight and 
value. Luxury was at its height among women. The queen of Philip the 
Handsome of France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, with astonisWent 
not unmixed with envy, “I thought myself the only queen here; but I see 
^ hundred others who appear more so than I ” 

The dresses of both men and women at this chivalric epoch were of almost 
incredible expense. Velvet, satin, gold, and precious stones seemed the 
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ordinary materials for the dress of either sex; while the very housings of the 
horses sparkled with brilliants and cost immense sums. This absurd ex- 
travagance was carried so far that Charles V found himself forced at length 
to proclaim sumptuary laws for its repression. 

Such excessive luxury naturally led to great corruption of manners and 
the commission of terrible crimes. Durmg the reign of Philip de Male, there 
were committed in the city of Ghent and its outskirts, in less than a year, 
above fourteen hundred murders in gambling-houses and other resorts of 
debauchery As early as the tenth century, the petty_ sovereigns established 
on the ruins of the empire of Charlemagne began the indepenaent coining of 
money; and the various provinces were during the rest of this epoch inun- 
dated with a most embarrassing variety of gold, silver, and copper. 

Even in ages of comparative darkness, literature made feeble efforts to 
burst through the entangled weeds of superstition, ignorance, and war. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries history was greatly cultivated; and 
Froissart, Monstrelet, Olivier de la Marche, and Philip de Comines gave to 
then chronicles and memoirs a charm of style since their days almost un- 
rivalled. Poetry began to be followed with success in the Netherlands, in 
the Dutch, Flemish, and French languages; and even before the institution 
of the Floral Games m France, Belgimn possessed its chambers of rhetoric 
{rederykkamers), which laboured to keep alive the sacred flame of poetry 
with more zeal than success. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
these societies were established in almost everj' burgh of Flanders and, Bra- 
bant, the principal towns possessing several at once. 

The arts in their several branches made considerable progress in the 
Netherlands during this epoch. Architecture was greatly cultivated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, most of the cathedrals and town houses 
being constructed in that age. Their vastness, solidity, and beauty of design 
and execution, make them stOl speaking monuments of the stem magnificence 
and finished taste of the times. The patronage of Philip the Good, Charles 
the Bold, and Margaret of Austria brought music into fashion, and led to its 
cultivation in a remarkable degree. The first musicians of France were drawn 
from Flanders; and other professors from that country acquired great celeb- 
rity in Italy for their scientific improvements in their art. 

Paintmg, which had languished before the fifteenth century, sprang at 
once into a new existence from the invention of Jan Van Eyck. His acci- 
dental discovery of the art of painting in oil quickly, spread over Europe. 
Painting on glass, polishing diamonds, the carillon, lace, and tapestry were 
among the inventions which owed their birth to the Netherlands in these 
ages, when the faculties of mankind sought so many new channels for me- 
chanical development. 

The discovery of a new world by Columbus and other eminent navigators 
gave a fresh and powerful impulse to European talent, by affordmg an im- 
mense reservoir for its reward. The town of Antwerp was, during the reign 
of Charles V, the outlet for the industry of Europe, and the receptacle for the 
productions of all the nations of the earth. Its port was so often crowded 
with vessels that each successive fleet was obliged to wait long in the Schelde 
before it could obtain admission for the discharge of its cargoes. The Uni- 
versity of Louvain, that great nursery of science, was founded in 1425, and 
served greatly to the spread of knowledge, although it degenerated into the 
hotbed of those fierce disputes which stamped on theology the degradation 
of bigotry, and drew down odium on a study that, if purely practised, ought 
only to inspire veneration. 
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_ The Netherlands were never in a more flourishing state than at the acces- 
sion of PMip II. The external relations of the country presented an aspect 
of prosperity and_ peace. England was closely allied to it by Queen Mary’s 
marriage with Philip; France, fatigued with war, had just concluded with it 
a five years' truce; Germany, paral3rsed by religious dissensions, exhausted 
itself in domestic quarrels; the other states were too distant or too weak 
to inspire any uneasiness; and nothing appeared wanting for the public 
weal. _ Nevertheless there was something dangerous and alarming m the 
situation of the Low Countries; but the danger consisted wholly m the con- 
nection between the monarch and the people, and the alarm was not sounded 
tiU the mischief was beyond remedy.<^ 



CHAPTER V 

PHILIP II AND SPANISH OPPRESSION 

[1565-1567 A D ] 

The eminent German historian and poet, Schiller, opening his account of 
the Netherlandish revolt, says- 

“One of the most remarkable political events which have rendered the 
sixteenth century among the brightest of the world’s epochs appears to me 
to be the foundation of the freedom of the Netherlam^. If the glittering 
exploits of ambition and the pernicious lust of power claim our admiration, 
how much more should an event in which oppressed humanity struggles for 
its noblest rights, where with the good cause unwonted powers are united, 
and the resources of resolute despair triumph in unequal contest over the 
terrible arts of tyranny. It is not that which is extraordmary or heroic in 
this event which induces me to describe it. The annals of the world have 
recorded similar enterprises, which appear even bolder in the conception and 
more brilliant in the execution. Some states have fallen with a more im- 
posing convulsion, others have risen with more exalted strides. Nor are we 
here to look for promment heroes, colossal personages, or those marvellous 
exploits which the history of past times presents in such rich abundance 
“The people here presented to our notice were the most peaceful in this 
quarter of the globe, and less capable than their neighbours of that heroic 
spirit which imparts a higher character to the most insignificant actions. The 
pressure of circumstances surprised them with its peculiar power, and forced 
a transitory greatness upon them, which they never should have possessed, 
and may perhaps never possess again. It is, indeed, exactly the want of 
heroic greatness which makes this event peculiar and instructive; and whEe 
others aim at showing the superiority of genius over chance, I present here 
a picture where necessity created genius, and accident made heroes.” ^ 

It is impossible to comprehend the character of the great Netherland 
revolt in the sixteenth century without taking a rapid retrospective survey 
of the religious phenomena eimibited in the provinces. The introduction of 
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Christianity has been already indicated. From the earliest times, neither 
prince, people, nor even prelates were very dutiful to the pope. As the papal 
authority made progress, strong resistance was often made to its decrees. 
The bisliops of Utrecht were dependent for their wealth and territory upon 
the good will of the emperor. They were the determined opponents of Hilde- 
brand, warm adherents of the Hohenstauffens — Ghibelline rather than Guelf. 

Heresy was a plant of early growth in the Netherlands. As early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the notorious Tanchelyn [or Tanchelinos, 
or Tanchelm] preached at Antwerp, attacking the authority of the pope and 
of all other ecclesiastics — scoffing at the ceremonies and sacraments of the 
Church. 


EAHLY NETHEELAND HEEEST 

The impudence of Tanchelyn and the superstition of his followers seem 
alike incredible. All Antwerp was his harem. He levied, likewise, vast 
sums upon his converts, and whenever he appeared in public his apparel 
and pomp were befitting an emperor. Three thousand armed satellites 
escorted his steps and put to death all who resisted his commands. So 
grovelling became the superstition of his followers that they drank of the 
water in which he had washed, and treasured it as a divine elixir. Advancing 
still further in his experiments upon human credulity, he announced his ap- 
proaching marriage with the Vir^ Mary, bade all his disciples to the wed- 
ding, and exhibited himself before an immense crowd in company with an 
image of his holy bride His career was so successful in the Netherlands 
that he had the effrontery to proceed to Rome, promulgating what he called 
his doctrines as he went. He seems to have been assassinated by a priest 
in an obscure brawl, about the year 1115. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, other and purer heresiarchs had 
arisen Many Netherlanders became converts to the doctrines of Waldo. 
From that period until the appearance of Luther,^ a succession of sects — 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Perfectists, Lollards, Poplicans, Arnaldists, Bohemian 
Brothers — waged perpetual but unequal warfare with the power and deprav- 
ity of the Church, fertilising with their blood the future field of the Reforma- 
tion. Nowhere was the persecution of heretics more relentless than in the 
Netherlands. Suspected persons were subjected to various torturing but 
ridiculous ordeals. After such trial, death by &e was the usual but, perhaps, 
not the most severe form of execution. In Flanders, monastic ingenuity had 
invented another most painful punishment for Waldenses and similar male- 
factors. A criminal, whose guilt had been established by the hot iron, hot 
ploughshare, boilmg kettle, or other logical proof, was stripped and bound 
to the stake; he was then flayed, from the neck to the navel, while swarms of 
bees were let locee to fasten upon his bleeding flesh and torture him to a death 
of exquisite agony. 

Nevertheless heresy increased in the face of oppression The Scriptures, 
translated by Waldo mto French, were rendered into Netherland rhyme, and 
the converts to the Vaudois doctrine increased m numbers and boldness At 
the same time the power and luxury of the clergy were waxing daily. The 
bishops of Utrecht, no longer the defenders of the people against arbitrary 
power, conducted themselves like little popes. Yielding in dignity neither 
to king nor kaiser, they exacted homage from the most powerful princes of 
the Netherlands. 

[*For a geiieial account of the Reformation and fuller details concerning Biasmus, sec the 
history of G-ermany.] 
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By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the clerical power was 
already beginning to decline. It was not the corruption of the Church, but 
its enormous wealth, which engendered the hatred with which it was by many 
regarded. Temporal prmces and haughty barons began to dispute the right 
of ecclesiastics to enjoy vast estates, while refusing the burden of taxation 
and unable to draw a sword for the common defence. At this period, the 
counts of Flanders, of Holland, and other Netherland sovereigns issued 
decrees forbidding clerical institutions from acquiring property, by devise, 
gift, purchase, or any other mode. The downfall of the rapacious and licen- 
tious Knights Templar in the provinces and throughout Europe was another 
severe blow administered at the same time. The attacks upon Church 
abuses redoubled in boldness, as its authority declined. 

In 1459, Duke Philip of Burgundy prohibits the churches from affording 
protection to fugitives. Charles the Bold, in whose eyes nothing is sacred 
save war and the means of making it, lays a heavy impost upon all clerical 
property. Upon being resisted, he enforces collection with the armed hand. 
The sword and the pen, strength and intellect, no longer the exclusive ser 
vants or instruments of priestcraft, are both in open revolt. Charles the 
Bold storms one fortress, Doctor Grandfort, of Groningen, battera another. 
This learned Frisian, called “ the light of the world,” friend and compatriot 
of the great Rudolf Agricola, preaches throughout the provinces, uttering 
bold denunciations of ecclesiastical error. He even disputes the infallibility 
of the pope, denies the utility of prayers for the dead, and inveighs against 
the whole doctrine of purgatory and absolution. 

With the beginning of the sixteenth century, the great Reformation was 
actually alive. The name of Erasmus of Rotterdam was already celebrated 
— the man who, accordmg to Grotius,® “so well showed the road to a reason- 
able reformation.” But if Erasmus showed the roadj he certainly did not 
travel far upon it himself. Perpetual type of the quietist, the moderate man, 
he censured the errors of the Church with discrimination and gentleness. He 
was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, as he handsomely confessed 
on more than one occasion. The Reformation might have been delayed for 
centuries had Erasmus and other moderate men been the only reformers. 
He will long be honoured for his elegant Latinity. In the republic of letters, 
his efforts to infuse a pure taste, a sound criticism, a love for the beautiful 
and the classic, in place of the owlish pedantry which had so long flapped and 
hooted through mediaeval cloisters, will always be held m grateful reverence. 
In the history of the religious Reformation, his name seems hardly to deserve 
the commendations of Grotius. 

Erasmus, however, was offending both parties. A swarm of monks were 
already buzzing about him for the bold language of his Commentaries and 
Dialogues On the other hand, he was reviled for not takmg side manfully 
with the reformer. The moderate man received much denunciation from 
zealots on either side. He soon clears himself, however, from all suspicions 
of Lutheranism. He is appalled at the fierce conflict which rages far and 
wide. 

SEVERE rttNISHMENT OF HERESY THE ANABAPTISTS 

Imperial edicts are soon employed to suppress the Reformation in the 
Netherlands by force. The provinces, unfortunately, are the private prop- 
erty of Charles, his paternal inheritance, and most paternally, according to 
his view ol the matter, does he deal with them. The papal inquisition was 
introduced into the provinces to assist its operations The blood work 
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for which the reign of Charles is mainly distinguished in the Netherlands novt 
began. In 1523, July 1st, two Augustme monks were burned at Brussels, 
the first victims to Lutheranism ‘ in the provinces. Erasmus obseiwed, with 
a sigh, that “ two had been burned at Brussels, and that the city now began 
strenuously to favour Lutheranism.” 

Another edict, published in the Netherlands, forbids all private assemblies 
for devotion; aU reading of the Scriptures; all discussions within one’s own 
doors concerning faith, the sacraments, the papal authority, or other religious 
matter, under penalty of death. The edicts were no dead letter. The fires 
were kept constantly supplied with human fuel by monks, who knew the art 
of bummg reformers better than that of arguing with them_ The scaffold 
w'as the most conclusive of syllogisms, and used upon all occasions. StiU the 
people remained unconvinced. Thousands of burned heretics had not made 
a single convert. 

A fresh edict renewed and sharpened the punishment for reading the 
Scriptures in private or public. At the same time, the violent personal alter- 
cation between Luther and Erasmus, upon predestination, together with the 
bitter dispute between Luther and Zwingli concerning the real presence, did 
more to impede the progress of the Reformation than ban or edict, sword or 
fire. The spirit of humanity hung her head, finding that the bold reformer 
had only a new dogma in place of the old ones, seeing that dissenters, in their 
turn, were sometimes as ready as papists with axe, fagot, and excommunica- 
tion. In 1526, Felix Mantz, the anabaptist, is drovmcd at Zurich, in obe- 
dience to Zwingh’s pithy formula — Qm iterum mergit mergatur. Thus the 
anabaptists, upon their first appearance, w^ere exposed to the fihes of the 
Church and the water of the Zwinglians. 

There is no doubt that the anabaptist delusion was so ridiculous and so 
loathsome as to palliate, or at least render intelligible, the wrath with which 
they were regarded by all parties. The turbulence ol the sect was alarming 
to constituted authorities, its bestiality disgraceful to the cause of religious 
reformation. The evil spirit, driven out of Luther, seemed, in orthodox 
eyes, to have taken possession of a herd of swine. The Germans, Munzer 
and Hoffmann, had been succeeded, as chief prophets, by a Dutch baker, 
named Matthiaszoon, of Haarlem, who announced himself as Enoch Chief 
of this man’s disciples was the notorious John Bockhold [or Beukelzoon], of 
Leyden. 

Under the government of this prophet, the anabaptists mastered the 
city of Munster. Here they confiscated property, plundered churches, vio- 
lated females, murdered men who refused to join the gang, and, m brief, 
practised all the enormities which humanity alone can conceive or perpetrate. 
Ite prophet proclaimed himself king of Sion, and sent out apostles to preach 
his_ doctrines in Germany and the Netherlands. Polygamy being a leading 
article of the system, he exemplified the principle by marrying fourteen 
wives. Of these, the beautiful widow of Matthiaszoon was chief; she was 
called the queen of Sion, and wore a golden crown. The prophet made many 
fruitless efforts to seize Amsterdam and Leyden. The armed invasion of the 
anabaptists was repelled, but their contagious madness spread. 

The plague broke forth in Amsterdam On u cold winter’s night (Febru 
ary, 1535), seven men and five women, inspired by the Holy Ghost, threw 
off' their clothes and rushed naked and raving through the streets, shrieking, 
“Woe, woe, woe! the wrath of God, the wrath of God!” Wlien arrested they 

P Lutlier wrote a li-rain in their honour, exclaiming that " their ashes would not he loso hot 
scattered in all the lands 
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obstinately refused to put on clothing. “We are,” they observed, “the 
naked truth ” In a day or two, these furious Itinatics, who certainly de- 
served a madhouse rather than the scaffold, were all executed. The num- 
bers of the sect mcreased with the martyrdom to which they were exposed, 
and the disorder spread to every part oi the Netherlands. Many were put 
to death in lingermg torments, but no perceptible effect was produced by 
the chastisement Meantime the great chief of the sect, the prophet _Jo^, 
was defeated by the forces of the bishop of Munster, who recovered his city 
and caused the “king of Sion” to be pinched to death with red-hot tongs. 

Unfortunately the seventy of government was not wreaked alone upon 
the prophet and his mischievous crew. Thousands and ten thousands ‘ of 
virtuous, well-disposed men and women, who had as little sympathy with 
anabaptistical as with Roman depravity, were butchered in cold blood, under 
the sanguinary rule of Charles V, in the Netherlands. In 1535 an imperial 
edict was issued at Brussels, condemning aU heretics to death: repentant 
males to be executed with the sword, repentant females to be buried alive; 
the obstinate, of both sexes, to be burned. This and similar edicts were the 
law of the land for twenty years, and rigidly enforced. In the midst of the 
carnage, the emperor sent for his son Philip, that he might receive the fealty 
of the Netherlands as their future lord and master. Contemporaneously a 
new edict was published at Brassels (April 29th, 1549), confirming and re- 
enacting all previous decrees in their most severe provisions Thus stood 
religious matters in the Netherlands at the epoch of the imperial abdication. 

A BACICWARI) GLANCE 

Thus fifteen ages have passed away, and in the place of a horde of sav- 
ages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm three millions of people, 
the most industrious, the most prosperous, perhaps the most intelligent under 
the sun. Their cattle, grazing on the bottom of the sea, are the finest in 
Europe, their agricultural products of more exchangeable value than if nature 
had made their land to overflow with wine and oil. Their navigators are the 
boldest, their mercantile marine the most powerful, their merchants the most 
enterprising in the world. Holland and Flanders, peopled by one race, vie 
with each other in the pursuits of civilisation. 

Within the little circle which encloses the seventeen provinces are 208 
walled cities, many of them among the most stately in Christendom, 150 
chartered towns, 6,300 villages, with their watch-towers and steeples, besides 
numerous other more insi^ificant hamlets; the whole guarded by a belt of 
sixty fortresses of surpassing strength. 

Thus in this rapid sketch of the course and development of the Nether- 
land nation durmg sixteen centuries, we have seen it ever marked by one 
prevailing characteristic, one master passion — the love of liberty, the instinct 
of self-government. Largely compounded of the bravest Teutonic elements, 
Batavian and Frisian, the race ever battles to the death with tjrranny, organ- 
ises extensive revolts in the age of Vespasian, maintains a partial independence 

[* The figures range from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand, according to the words 
of Hugo Grotius « and according to Wilham of Orange's Apology, but Blok e declares that these 
figures exceed the entire numbet of the refornied congregations,, while the martyrs’ books 
enumerate hardly a thousand The number of those pumSied otherwise than by death, he 
thinks, must have run high into the thousands He quotes the ** blood-placard” of 1550 which 
orders that ** the men shall be executed with the sword and the women buried alive.’' But he 
also emphasises the freedom of large districts from any persecution whatsoever, and the general 
inclination of the vast majority of the populace toward the tenets of the reformers.] 
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even against the sagacious dominion of Charlemagne, refuses in Friesland to 
accept the papal yoke or feudal chain, and, throughout the dark ages, struggles 
resolutely towards the light, wresting from a series of petty sovereigns a 
gradual and practical recognition of the claims of humanity. With the 
advent of the Burgundian family, the power of the commons _ has reached 
so high a point that it is able to measui*e itself, undaimted, with the spirit 
of arbitrary rule, of which that engrossing and tyrannical house is the em- 
bodiment. For more than a century the struggle for freedom, for civic life, 
goes on — Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Mary’s husband Maximilian, 
Charles V, in turn, assailing or undermining the bulwarks raised, age after 
age, against the despotic principle The combat is ever renewed Liberty, 
often crushed, rises again and agam from her native earth with redoubled 
energy. 

At last, in the sixteenth century, a new and more powerful spirit, the 
genius of relij^ous freedom, comes to participate in the great conflict. Arbi- 
trary power, incarnated in the second Charlemagne, assails the new combi- 
nation with imscrupulous, unforgiving fierceness. Venerable civic magis- 
trateSj haltered, grovel in sackcloth and ashes; iimocent religious reformers 
bum in holocausts. By the middle of the centu^, the battle rages more 
fiercely than ever. In the little Netherland territory, Humanity, bleeding 
but not killed, stiU stands at bay and defies the hunters The two great 
powers have been gathering strength for centuries. They are soon to be 
matched in a longer and more determined combat than the world had ever 
seen. The emperor is about to leave the stage. The provinces, so pas- 
sionate for nationality, for municipal freedom, for religious rcfomiation, are 
to become the property of an utter stranger — a prince foreign to their 
blood, their tongue, then religion, their whole habit of life and thought 

Such was the pohtical, religious, and social condition of a nation who 
were now to witness a new and momentous spectacle.^* 


THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP II (1555) 

Philip 11 was in all respects the opposite of his father. As ambitious as 
Charles, but with less knowledge of men and of the rights of man, he had 
formed to himself a notion of royal authority which regarded men as simply 
the servile instruments of despotic will, and was outraged by every symptom 
of liberty. Bom in Spain, and educated under the iron discipline of the monks, 
he demanded of others the same gloomy formality and reserve that marked 
his own character. The cheerful merriment of his Flemish subjects was as 
uncongenial to his disposition and temper as then privileges were offensive 
to his imperious will He spoke no other language than the Spanish, en- 
dured none but Spaniards about his person, and obstinately adhered to all 
their customs. In vain did the loyal ingenuity of the Flemish towns through 
which he passed vie with each other in solemnising his arrival with costly 
festivities. Philip’s eye remained dark; all the profusion of magnificence, 
all the loud and hearty effusions of the sincerest joy could not win from him 
one approvmg smile. 

Charles entirely missed his aim by presenting his son to the Flemings. 
They might eventually have endured his yoke with less impatience if he had 
never set his foot in their land. But his look forewarned them what they 
had to expect; his entry into Brussels lost him aU hearts. The emperor’s 
gracious affability with lus people only served to throw a darker shade on the 
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haughty gravity of his son/ They read in his countenance the destructive 

E urpose against their liberties, which even then he already revolved in his 
reast. Forewarned to find in him a tyrant, they were forewarned to resist 
h™L. 

The throne of the Netherlands was the first which Charles V abdicated. 
Before a solemn convention in Brussels, he had absolved the states-general 
of their oath, and transferred their allegiance to King Philip, his son. _ 

The alarm which the arbitrary government of the emperor had inspired, 
and the distrust of his son, are already visible in the formula of his oath, which 
was drawn up in far more guarded and explicit terms than that which had 
been admmistered to Charles V himself, and all the dukes of Burgundy. 
Philip, for instance, was compelled to swear to the maintenance of their cus- 
toms and usages, which before his time had never been required. In the oath 
which the states took to him, no other obedience was promised than such as 
should be consistent with the privileges of the country. Lastly, in this oath 
of allegiance, Philip is simply styled only the natural, the hereditary prince, 
and not, as the emperor had desired, sovereign or lord — proof enough how 
little confidence was placed in the justice and liberality of the new sovereign. 

Philip II received the lordship of the Netherlands in the brightest period 
of their prosperity. He was the first of their princes who united them all 
uncler his authority. They now consisted of seventeen provinces : the duchies 
of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Gelderland, the seven counties of 
Artois, Hainault, Flanders, Namur, Zutpihen, Holland, and Zealand; the 
marquisate of Antwerp; and the five lordships of Friesland, Mechlin (Malines), 
Utrecht, Overy^sel, and Groningen, which, collectively, formed a great and 
powerful state able to contend with monarchies. Higher than it then stood, 
their commerce could not rise. The sources of their wealth were above the 
earth’s surface, but they were more valuable and inexhaustible, and richer 
than all the mines in America. 

The numerous nobility, formerly so powerful, cheerfully accompanied 
their sovereign in his wars, or amid the civil changes of - the state courted 
the approving smile of royalty. 

A large portion, moreover, of the nobility were deeply sunk m poverty 
and debt. Charles V had crippled all the most dangerous vassals of the 
crown, by expensive embassies to foreign courts, under the specious pretext 
of honorary distinctions Thus, William of Orange was despatched to Ger- 
many with the imperial crown, and Count Egmont to conclude the marriage- 
contract between Philip and Queen Mary. Both, also, afterwards accom- 
panied the duke of Alva to France, to negotiate the peace between the two 
crowns, and the new alliance of their sovereign with Madame Elizabeth. 
The expenses of these journeys amounted to three hundred thousand florins, 
towards which the king did not contribute a single penny 

FIRST DEEDS OP PHILIP 

Philip did not at first act in a way to make himself more particularly hated. 
He rather^ by an apparent consideration for a few points of political interest 
and individual privilege, and particularly by the revocation of some of the 
edicts against heretics, removed the suspicions his earlier conduct had ex- 
cited. He succeeded in persuading the states to grant him considerable 
subsidies, some of which were to be paid by instalments during a period of 

For a fuller presentation of tlae strange cliaracter of Philip II and for his deeds outside 
the Netherlands consult the history of Spain, volume X, chapter 9 J 
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nine years. That was gaining a great step towards his designs, as it super- 
seded the necessity of a yearly application to the three orders, the guardians 
of the public liberty. At the same time he sent secret agents to Rome, to 
obtain the approbation of the pope to his insidious but most effective plan 
for placing the whole of the clergy in dependence upon the crown. He also 
kept up the army of Spaniards and Germans which his father had formed on 
the frontiers of France; and although he did not remove from their employ- 
ments the functionaries already in place, he took care to make no new ap- 
pointments to office among the natives of the Netherlands. 

Philip was suddenly attacked in two quarters at once — by Henry 11 of 
France, and by Pope Paul IV. He promptly met the threatened dangers. 
He turned his first attention towards his contest with the pope; and he ex- 
tricated himself from it with an adroitness that proved the whole force and 
cunning of his character. Having first publicly obtained the opinion of 
several doctors of theology, that he was justified in taking arms against the 
pontiff, he prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, by means of the after- 
wards notorious duke of Alva, at that time viceroy of his Italian dominions. 
Paul soon yielded to superior skill and force, and demanded terms of peace. 

In the war with France, his army, under the command of Emmanuel 
Philibert duke of Savoy, consisting of Belgians, Germans, and Spaniards, 
with a considerable body of English sent by Mary to the assistance of her 
husband, penetrated into Picardy, and gained a complete victory over the 
French forces. The honour of this brilliant affair, which took place near 
St. Quentin, was almost wholly due to the coimt of Egmont, a Belgian noble, 
who commanded the light cavalry. In the early part of the year 1558, one 
of the generals of Henry II made an irruption into West Flanders; but the 
gallant count of Egmont once more proved his valour and skill by attacking 
and totally defeating the invaders near the town of Gravelines. 

A general peace was concluded in April, 1559, which bore the name of 
Cateau-Cambr&is, from that of the place where it was negotiated. Philip 
now announced his intended departure on a short visit to Spam; and created 
for the period of his absence a provisional government, chiefly composed of 
the leading men among the Belgian nobility. 

The composition of this new government was a masterpiece of political 
machinery. It consisted of several councils, in which the most distinguished 
citizens were entitled to a place, in sufficient numbers to deceive the people 
with a show of representation, but not enough to command a majority, which 
was sure on any important question to rest with the titled creatures of the 
court. The edicts against heresy, soon adopted, gave to the clergy an almost 
unlimited power over the lives and fortunes ol the people. But almost all 
the dignitaries of the church being men of great respectability and modera- 
tion, chosen by the body of the inferior clergy, these extraordinary powers 
excited little alarm. Philip’s project was suddenly to replace these virtuous 
ecclesiastics by others of his own choice, as soon as the states broke up from 
their annual meeting; and for this intention he had procured the secret con- 
sent and authority of the court of Rome. 

In support of these combinations the Belgian troops were completely 
broken up and scattered in small bodies over the country. The whole of 
this force, so redoubtable to the fears of despotism, consisted of only three 
thousand cavalry. But the German and_ Spanish troops in Philip’s pay 
were cantoned on the frontiers, ready to stifle any incipient effort in opposi- 
tion to his plans. In addition to these imposing means for their execution, 
he had secured a still more secret and more powerful support — a secret 
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article m the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis obliged the king of France to asast 
him with the whole armies of France against his Belgian subjects, should 
they prove refractory. Thus the. late war, of which the Netherlands had 
borne all the weight and earned all the glory, only brought about the junction 
of the defeated enemy with their own king for the extinction of their national 
independence. 

Philip convened an assembly of all the states at Ghent, August 7th, 1559.^ 
This meeting of the representatives of the three orders of the state offered 
no apparent obstacle to Philip’s views. The clergy, alarmed at the progress 
of the new doctrines, gathered more closely round the government of which 
they required the support. The nobles had lost much of their ancient attach- 
ment to liberty; and had become, in various ways, dependent on the royal 
favour. It was only from the third order — that of the commons — that 
Philip had to expect any opposition. Already, during the war, it had shown 
some discontent, and had msisted on the nomination of commissioners to 
control the accounts and the disbursements of the subsidies. 

_.^thony Perrenot de Granvella, bishop of Arras, who was considered 
Philip’s favourite counsellor, was commissioned to address the assembly in 
the name of his master, who spoke only Spanish. His oration was one of 
cautious deception, and contained the most flattering assurances of Philip’s 
attachment to the people of the Netherlands. It excused the king for not 
having nominated his only son Don Carlos to reign over them in- his name; 
alleging, as a proof of his royal affection, that he preferred giving them as 
governant a Belgian princess, Margaret, duchess of Parma. 

But notwithstandmg all the talent, the caution, and the mystery of Philip 
and his minister, there was among the nobles one man who saw tlirough all. 
This individual, endowed with many of the highest attributes of political 
genius, and pre-eminently with judgment, the most important of all, entered 
fearlessly into the contest against tyraimy — despising every personal sacri- 
fice for the country’s good. Without making himself suspiciously prominent, 
he privately warned some members of the states of the coming danger Those 
in whom he confided did not betray the trust. They spread among the other 
deputies the alarm, and pointed out the danger to which they had been so 
judiciously awakened The consequence was a reply to Philip’s demand, 
in vague and general terms, without bmding the nation by any pledge; and 
a unanimous entreaty that he would diminish the taxes, withdraw the foreign 
troops, and entrust no official employments to any but natives of the country. 
The object of this last request was the removal of GranveUa, who was bom 
in Franche-Comt4 

Philip was utterly astounded at all this. In the first moment of his vexa- 
tion he impradently cried out, “Would ye, then, also bereave me of my place 
— I, who am a Spaniard?” But he soon recovered his self-command, and 
resumed his usual mask, expressed his regret at not having sooner learned 
the wishes of the states; promised to remove the foreign troops within three 
months; and set off for Zealand, with assumed composure, but filled with 
the fury of a discovered traitor and humiliated despot. 

A fleet under the command of Count Horn, the admiral of the United 
Provinces, waited at Flushing to form his escort to Spam. At the very 
moment of his departure, William of Nassau, prince of Orange and governor 
of Zealand, waited on him to pay his official respects. The kmg, taking him 
apart from the other attendant nobles, recommended him to hasten the 

P This, says Blok,® was the last time that a Burgundian prince ever took part in an as- 
sembly of representatives from the seventeen provmces.] 
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execution of several gentlemen and wealthy citizens attached to the newly in- 
troduced religious opinions. Then, quite suddenly, whether in the random 
impulse of suppressed rage, or that his piercing glance disccveied William’s 
secret feelings in his countenance, he accused^ him of having been the means 
of thwarting his designs “Sire,” replied William,^ “it was the work of the 
national states.” “No!” cried Philip, grasping him furiously by the arm; 
“ it was not done by the states, but by you, and you alone ' ” ‘ 

This glorious accusation was not repelled He who had saved his country 
in unmasking the designs of its tyrant, admitted by his silence his title to 
the hatred of the one and the gratitude of the other. On the 20th of August, 
Philip embarked and set sail, turning his back forever on the country which 
offered the first check to his despotism; and, after a_ perilous voyage, he 
arrived in that which permitted ‘a free indulgence to his ferocious and san- 
guinary career. 

For some time after Philip’s departure the Netherlands continued to 
enjoy considerable prosperity. From the period of the Peace of Cateau- 
Cambr^sis commerce and navigation had acquired new and increasing activity. 
'The fisheries, but particularly that of herrmgs, became daily more important, 
that one alone occupymg two thousand boats While Holland, Zealand, 
and Friesland made this progress in their peculiar branches of industry, the 
southern provinces were not less active or successful.s' 

schillee’s poeteait op william op obange 

Among the Flemish nobles who could lay claim to the chief stadholder- 
ship, the expectations and wishes of the nation had been divided between 
Count Egmont and the prince of Orange, who were alike entitled to this high 
dignity by illustrious birth and personal merits, and by an equal share m the 
affections of the people. 

William I, prince of Orange, was descended from the princely German 
house of Nassau, which had already flourished eight centuries, had long dis- 
puted the pre-eminence with Austria, and had given one emperor to Germany. 
"Besides several extensive domains in the Netherlands, which made him a 
citizen of this republic and a vassal of the Spanish monarchy, he possessed 
also in France the independent princedom of Orange. William was born 
in the year 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of Nassau, of a coimtess Stol- 
berg. His father, the coimt of Nassau, of the same name, had embraced 
the Protestant religion, and caused his son also to be educated in it, but 
Charles V, who eaily formed an attachment for the boy, took him, when quite 
young, to his court, and had him brought up in the Romish church. This 
monarch, who already m the child discovered the future greatness of the man, 
kept him nine years about his person, thought him worthy of his personal 
instruction in the affairs of government, and honored hun with a confidence 
beyond his years. He alone was permitted to remain in the emperor’s pres- 
ence, when he gave audience to foreign ambassadors — a proof that, even 
as a boy, he had already begun to merit the surname of the Silent. 

William was twenty-three years old when Charles abdicated the govern- 
ment, and had already received from the latter two public marks of the highest 
esteem. The emperor had entrusted to him, in preference to aU the nobles 
of his court, the honourable ofl5.ee of conveying to his brother Perdiaand the 
imperial crown. When the duke of Savoy, who commanded the imperial 

^ The words of Philip were No, no los estados , ma vos, vos, vos / ** Vos thus used in 
Spanish is a term of contempt, eq[uivalent to to'b m French, 
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army in the Netherlands, was called away to Italy by the exigence of his 
domestic affairs, the emperor appointed him commander-in-chief, against 
the united representations of his military cotmcil, who declared it altogether 
hazardous to oppose so young a tjro in arms to the experienced generals of 
France. Absent and unrecommended by any, he was preferred by the_ mon- 
arch to the laurel-crowned band of his heroes, and the result gave him no 
cause to repent of his choice. 

The marked favour which the prince had enjoyed with the father was, in 
itself, a sufficient ground for his exclusion from the confidence of the son. 
Philip, it apipears, had laid it down for himself as a rule to avenge the wrongs 
of the Spanish nobility for the preference which Charles V had, on all impor- 
tant occasions, shown to his Flemish nobles. Still stronger, however, were 
the secret motives which alienated him from the prince. William of Orange 
was one of those lean and pale men who, according to Caesar’s words, “sleep 
not at night, and think too much,” and before whom the most fearless spirits 
quail. The calm tranquillity of a never varying countenance concealed a 
busy, ardent soul, which never even ruffled the veil behmd which it worked, 
and was alike inaccessible to artifice and to love — a versatile, formidable, 
indefatigable mind, soft and ductile enough to be instantaneously moulded 
into all forms, guarded enough to lose itself in none, and strong enough to 
endure every vicissitude of fortune. 

A greater master in readmg and in winning men’s hearts never existed than 
William. Not that, after the fashion of courts, his lips avowed a servility 
to which his proud heart gave the lie, but because he was neither too sparing 
nor too lavish of the marks of his esteem, and through a skilful economy of 
the favours which mostly bmd men, he increased his real stock in them. The 
fruits of his meditation were as perfect as they were slowly formed; his re- 
solves were as steadily and indomitably accomplished as they were long in 
maturing. No obstacles could defeat the plan which he had once adopted 
as the best; no accidents frustrated it, for they all had been foreseen before 
they actually occurred. High as his feelings were raised above terror and 
joy, they were, nevertheless, subject in the same degree to fear; but his fear 
was earlier than the danger, and he was calm in tumult, because he had trem- 
bled in repose. William lavished his gold with a profuse hand, but he was 
a niggard of his moments. The hours of repast were the sole hours of relaxa- 
tion, but these were exclusively devoted to his family and his friends. His 
household was magnificent; the splendour of a numerous retinue, the number 
and respectability of those who surrounded his person made his habitation 
resemble the court of a sovereign prince. 

No one, probably, was better fitted by nature for the leader of a con- 
spiracy than William the Silent. A comprehensive and mtuitive glance into 
the past, the present, and the future; the talent for improving every favour- 
able opportunity; a commanding influence over the minds of men; vast 
schemes which, only when viewed from a distance, show form and symmetry, 
and bold calculations, which were wound up in the long chain of futurity — all 
these faculties he possessed, and kept, moreover, under the control of that 
free and enlightened virtue which moves with firm step, even on the very 
edge of the abyss. 

A man like this might, at other times, have remained unfathomed by 
his entire generation; but not so by the distrustful spirit of the age in which 
he lived. Philip II saw quickly and deepl3r into a character which, among 
good ones, most resembled his own. In him, Philip had to deal with an 
antaffiinist who was armed against his policy, and who, in a good cause, 

n. W. — VOL XIII. So 
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could also command^ the resources of a bad one. And it was exactly this 
last circumstance which accounts for his having hated this man so implacably 
above aU others of his day, and his having had so supernatural a dread of him. 

The suspicion which already attached to the prince was increased by 
the doubts which were entertained of his religious bias. So long as the em- 
peror, his benefactor, lived, William believed in the pope; but it was feared, 
with good ground, that the predilection for the reformed religion which had 
been imparted to his young heart had never entirely left it. Whatever 
church he may, at certain periods of his life, have preferred, each might 
console itself with the reflection that none other possessed him more entirely. 
In later years, he went over to Calvinism with almost as little scruple as in 
his early childliood he deserted the Lutheran profession for the Romish. 
He defended the rights of the Protestants, rather than their opinions, against 

Si^anish oppression : not their 
faith, but their wrongs, had made 
him their brother. 

These general grounds for sus- 
picion appeared to be justified by 
a discovery of his real intentions, 
which accident had made. Wil- 
liam had remained in France 'as 
hostage for the Peace of Oateau- 
Cambr&is, in concluding which he 
had borne a part ; and here, 
through the imprudence of Henry 
11, who imagined he spoke with 
the confidant of the king of Spain, 
he became acquainted with a se- 
cret plot, which the French and 
Spanish courts had formed against 
Protestants of both kingdoms. 
The prince hastened to communi- 
wiLLiAM THE siMiNT cato this huportaut discovery to 

his friends in Brussels, whom it so 
nearly concerned, and the letters which he exchanged on the subject fell, unfor- 
tunately, mto the hands of the kmg of Spain. Philip was less surprised at this 
decisive disclosure of William’s sentiments, than incensed at the disappoint- 
ment of his scheme; md the Spanish nobles, who had never forgiven the prince 
that moment when, in the last act of his life, the greatest of emperors leaned 
upon his shoulders, did not neglect this favourable opportunity of finally 
ruining, m the good opmion of their king, the betrayer of a state secret. 

COUNT EGMONT 

Of a lineage no less noble than that of William was Lamoral, count of 
Egmont* and prmce of Gavre, a descendant of the dukes of Gelderland, 
whose_ martial courage had wearied out the arms of Austria. His family 
was highly distingu^ned in the annals of the country: one of his ancestors 
had, under Marimilian, already filled the office of stadholder over Holland. 
Egmont’s marriage with the duchess Sabina of Bavaria reflected additional 
lustre on the splendour of his birth, and made him powerful through the great- 

[‘ This name is denved from that abhev of Egmond which was, as we said m the first chap- 
fcer, bestowed on Dirk I of Holland by diaries tbe Simple in 912 ] 
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ness of this alliance. Charles V had, in the year 1516, conferred on him, at 
Utrecht, the order of the Golden Fleece; the wars of this emperor were the 
school of his military genius, and the battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines 
made him the hero of his age. 

Egmont united all the eminent qualities which form the hero: he was a 
better soldier than the prince of Orange, but far inferior to him as a statesman: 
the latter saw the world as it really was; Egmont viewed it in the magic 
mirror of an imagination that embellished all that it reflected. Intoxicated 
with the idea of his own merits, which the love and gratitude of his fellow 
citizens had exaggerated, he staggered on in this sweet reverie, as in a de- 
lightful world of dreams. Even the most terrible experience of Spanish 
perfidy could not afterwards eradicate this confidence from his soul, and on 
the scaffold itself his latest feeling was hope. A tender fear for his family 
kept his patriotic courage fettered by lower duties. Because he trembled 
for property and life, he could not venture much for the republic. William 
of Orange broke with the throne, because its arbitrary power was offensive to 
his pride; Egmont was vain, and therefore valued the favours of the monarch. 
The former was a citizen of the world; Egmont had never been more than a 
Fleming. 

Two such competitors, so equal in merit, might have embarrassed Philip 
in his choice, if he had ever seriously thought of selecting either of them for 
the_ appointment. But the pre-eminent qualities by which they supported 
their claim to this office were the very cause of their rejection; and it was 
precisely the ardent desire of the nation for their election to it that irrevocably 
annuUea their title to the appomtment. 


MAEGAEET OF PAEMA, EEGENT OF THE NETHEELANDS 

While the general expectation was concerned with the future destinies of 
the provinces, there appeared on the frontiers of the country the duchess Mar- 
garet of Parma, having been summoned by the king from Italy, to assume the 
government. Margaret was a natural daughter of Charles V and of a noble 
Flemish lady, named Vangeest, and bom 1522. Out of regard for the honour 
of her mother’s house, she was at first educated in obscurity, but her mother, 
who possessed more vanity than honour, was not very anxious to preserve the 
secret of her origin, and a princely education betrayed the daughter of the em- 
peror. While yet a child, she was entrusted to the regent Margaret, her 
^eat-aunt, to be brought up at Brussels, under her eye. This guardian she 
lost m her eighth year, and the care of her education devolved on Queen Mary 
of Hungary, the successor of Margaret in the regency. Ottavio Famese, a 
prmce of thirteen years of age, and nephew of Pain III had obtamed, with her 
person, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza as her portion. Thus, by a strange 
destiny, Margaret, at the age of maturity, was contracted to a boy, as in the 
years of infancy she had been sold to a man Her disposition, which was 
anything but feminine, made this last alliance still more unnatural, for her 
taste and inclinations were masculine, and the whole tenor of her life belied 
her sex. 

These unusual qualities were crowned by a monkish superstition, which 
was infused mto her mind by Ignatius Loyola, her confessor and teacher. 
Among the charitable works and penances with which she mortified her vanity, 
one of the most remarkable was that during Passion-Week, she yearly washed, 
with her own hands, the feet of a number of poor men (who were most strictly 
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forbidden to cleanse themselves beforehand), waited on them at table like 
a servant, and sent them away with rich presents. 

Margaret was bom and also educated in the Netherlands. She had spent 
her early youth among the people, and had acquired much of their national 
manners. 

According to an arrangement already made by Charles V, three councils 
or chambers were added to the regent, to assist herein the administration of 
state affairs. As long as Philip was himself present in the Netherlands, these 
courts had lost much of their power, and the functions of the first of them, 
■^e state council, "were almost entirely suspended. Now, that he quitted 
the reins of government, they recovered their former importance. In the 
state council, which was to deliberate upon war and peace, and security 
against external foes, sat the Bishop of Arras, the prince of Orange, Coimt 
Egmont, the president of the privy council Wigele or Viglius van Zwychem 
van Aytta, and the count of Barlasnnont, president of the chamber of finance. 
All blights of the Golden Fleece, all privy counsellors, and counsellors of 
finance, as also the members of the great senate at Mechlin, which had been 
subjected by Charles V to the privy council in Brussels, had a seat and vote 
in the council of state, if expressly invited by the regent. The management 
of the royal revenues and crown lands was vested in the chamber of finance, 
and the prh'y council was occupied with the administration of justice and 
the civil regifiation of the country, and issued all letters of gi’ace and pardon. 
The governments of the provinces, which had fallen vacant, were either filled 
up afresh, or the former governors were confirmed. 

Count Egmont received Flanders and Artois; the prince of Orange, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and West Friesland Other provinces were given 
to some who have less claim to our attention Philip de Montmorency, count 
of Horn [Hoorn], was confirmed as admiral^ of the Belgian navy. Brabant, 
alone, was placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the regent, who, ac- 
cording to custom, chose Brussels for her constant residence. The induction 
of the prince of Orange into his governments was, properly speaking, an 
infraction of the constitution, since he was a foreigner; but several estates 
which he either himself possessed in the provinces or managed as guardian 
of his son, his long residence in the country, and above all the unlmiited 
confidence the nation reposed in him, gave him substantial claims in default 
of a real title of citizenship. But at the very time when Philip obliged the 
prince with these public marks of his esteem, he privately mflicted the most 
cruel injury on him. Apprehensive lest an alliance with the powerful house 
of Lorrame might encourage this suspected vassal to bolder measures, he 
thwarted the negotiation for a marriage between hun and a princess of that 
family, and crushed his hopes on the very eve of their accomplishment — an 
injury which the prince never forgave. 

The establishment of the council of state was intended rather to flatter 
the vanity of the Belgian nobility than to impart to them any real influence. 
The histoiian Strada^ (who drew his information with regard to the regent 
from her own papers) has preserved a few articles of the secret instructions 
which the Spanish ministry gave her. Among other things it is there stated, 
if she observed that the councils were divided by factions, or, what would be 
far worse, prepared by private conferences before the session, and in league 
with one another, then she was to prorogue all the chambers and dispose 
arbitrarily of the disputed articles in a more select council or committee. 
In this select committee, which was called the consuUa, sat the archbishop 
of Arras, the president Viglius [or Wigele], and the count of Barlaymont. A 
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second maxim which the regent was especially to observe was to select the 
very members of council who had voted against any decree, to carry it into 
execution _ By this means, not only would the people be kept in ignorance 
of the originators of such a law, but the private quarrels also of the members 
would be restrained, and a greater freedom insured in voting in compliance 
with the wishes of the court. 

In order, at the same time, to assure himself of the fidelity of the regent, 
PhUip subjected her, and through her aU the affairs of the judicature, to 
the higher control of the bishop of Arras, Granvella. In this single indi- 
vidu^ he possessed^ an adequate counterpoise to the most dreaded cabal. 
To him, as an infallible oracle of majesty, the duchess was referred, and in 
him there watched a stern supervisor of her administration. Among all his 
contemporaries, Granvella was the only one whom Philip II appears to have 
excepted from his universal distrust : as long as he knew that this man was 
in Brussels, he could sleep calmly in Segovia.6 

GRANVELLA AND THE REGENCY 

This man, an immoral ecclesiastic, an eloquent orator, a supple courtier, 
and a profound politician, bloated with pride, envy, insolence, and vanity, 
was the real head of the government. Next to him among the royalist party 
was Vighus, president of the privy council, an erudite schoolman, attached 
less to the broad prmciples of justice than to the letter of the laws, and thus 
carrying pedantry into the very councils of the state. Next in order came 
the count of Barlaymont, head of the financial department — a stem and 
intolerant satellite of the court, and a furious enemy to those national insti- 
tutions which operated as cnecks upon fraud. These three individuals 
formed the governante’s privy council. The remaining creatures of the king 
were mere subaltern agents. 

A government so composed could scarcely fail to excite discontent, and 
create danger to the public weal. The first proof of incapacity was elicited 
by the measures required for the departure of the Spanish troops. The 
period fixed by the kmg had already expired, and these obnoxious foreigners 
were still in the country, living in part on pillage, and each day committing 
some new excess. Complaints were carried in successive gradation from the 
government to the council, and from the council to the king. The Spaniards 
were removed to Zealand; but instead of being embarked at any of its ports, 
they were detamed there on various pretexts ; until, the king requiring his 
troops in Spain for some domestic project, they took their long-desired de- 
parture in the beginning of the year 1561. The public discontent at this 
just cause was soon, however, overwhelmed by one infinitely more important 
and lastmg The Belgian clergy had hitherto formed a free and powerful 
order in the state, governed and represented by four bishops chosen by the 
chapters of the towns, or elected by the monks of the principal abbeys. These 
bishops, possessing an independent territorial revenue, and not directly sub- 
ject to the influence of the crown, had interests and feelings m common with 
the nation. But Philip had prepared, and the pope had sanctioned, a new 
system of ecclesiastical organisation, and the provisional government now 
put it mto execution. Instead of four bishops, it was intended to appoint 
eighteen, their nomination being vested in the king. By a wily system of 
trickery the subserviency of the abbeys was also aimed at The consequences 
of this vital blow to the mtegrity of the national institutions were evident; 
and the indignation of both clergy and laity was universal. Every legal 
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means of opposition was resorted to, but the people were without leaders ; 
the states were not in session. The new bishops were appointed; Granvella 
securing for himself the archiepiscopal see of Mechlin, with the title of pri- 
mate of the Low Countries. At the same time the pope put the crowning 
point to the capital of his ambition, by presenting him with a cardinal’s hat 
The new bishops were to a man most violent, intolerant, and it may be 
conscientious opponents to the wide-spreading doctrines of reform. The 
execution of the edicts against heresy was confided to them. The provincial 
governors and inferior magistrates were commanded to aid them with a 
strong arm; and the most unjust and frightful persecution immediately 
commenced. The prince of Orange, stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, and the count of Egmont, governor of Flanders and Artois, per- 
mitted no persecutions in those five provinces. 

Among the various causes of the general confusion, the situation of Bra- 
bant gave to that province a peculiar share of suffering. Brussels, its capital, 
being the seat of government, had no particular chief magistrate, like the 
other provinces. William penetrated the cause, and proposed the remedy 
in moving for the appointment of a provincial governor. 

Gra,nvella energetically dissented from the proposed measure, and William 
immediately desisted from his demand. But he at the same time claimed, 
in the name of the whole country, the convocation of the states-general 
Thfe assembly alone was competent to decide what was just, legal, and 
obligatory for each province and every town. Granvella found himself at 
length forced to avow that an express order from the king forbade the con- 
vocation of the states, on any pretext, during his absence. 

The veil was thus rent asunder, which had in some measure concealed the 
deformity of Philip’s despotism. The result was a powerful confederacy in 
1562 for the overthrow of Granvella, to whom they chose to attribute the 
king’s conduct; thus bnnging into practical result the sound principle of 
ministerial responsibility, without which the name of constitutional govern- 
ment is but a mockery. Many of the royalist nobles united for the national 
cause; and even the governante joined her efforts to theirs, for an object 
which would relieve her from the tjnranny which none felt more than she did. 
The duchess of Parma hated the minister, as a domestic spy robbing her of 
all real authority; the royalist nobles, as an insolent upstart at every instant 
mortifying their pride. But it is doubtful if any of the confederates except 
the prince of Orange plearly saw that they were putting themselves in direct 
and personal opposition to the king himself. William alone, clear-sighted 
politics and profound in his views, knew, in thus devoting himself to the 
public cause, the adversary with whom he entered the lists. 

• man, for whom the national traditions still preserve the sacred 

title of father” (Vader-W%Um), and who was in truth not merely the parent 
but thyiolitical creator of the_ country, was at this period in his thirtieth 
year. He already joined the vigour of manhood to the wisdom of age. 

He boldly put Hunself at the head of the confederacy. He wrote to the 
kmg, m 1563, conjointly with counts Egmont and Horn, faithfully portray- 
mg the state of affairs. The duchess of Parma backed this remonstrance 
with a strenuous request for Granvella’s dismission. Philip’s reply to the 
three noblemen was a mere tissue of duplicity to obtain delay. 

_ In the_ meantime every possible indignity was offered to the cardinal by 
private pique and public satire. Philip, driven before the popular voice, 
round himself forced to the choice of throwing off the mask at once, or of 
sacrifiemg Granvella. An invincible inclination for manoeuvring and deceit 
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decided him on the latter measure; and the cardinal, recalled but not dis- 
graced, quitted the Netherlands on the 13th of March, 1564. The secret 
instructions to the govemant remained unrevoked; the president Viglius 
succeeded to the post which Granvella had occupied; and it was clear that 
the projects of the king had suffered no change. 

The public fermentation subsided; the patriot lords reappeared at court; 
and the prince of Orange acquired an increasing influence m the council and 
over the govemant, who by his advice adopted a conciliatory line of conduct 
— a fallacious but still a temporary hope for the nation. But the calm was 
of short duration.^ Scarcely was this moderation evinced by the government, 
than Philip, obstinate in his designs and outrageous in his resentment, sent 
an order to have the edicts against heresy put into most rigorous execution, 
and to proclaim throughout the seventeen provinces the furious decree of 
the council of Trent. 

_ The revolting cmelty and illegality of the first edicts were already ad- 
mitted As to the decrees of this memorable council, they were only adapted 
for countries in submission to an absolute despotism. They were received 
in the Netherlands with general reprobation. Even the new bishops loudly 
denoimced them as unjust innovations; and thus Philip found zealous op- 
ponents in those on whom he had reckoned as his most servile tools. The 
govemant was not the less urged to implicit obedience to the orders of the 
king by Viglius and Barlaymont, who took upon themselves an almost men- 
acmg tone. The duchess assembled a council of state, and asked its advice 
as to her proceedings. The prince of Orange at once boldly proposed dis- 
obedience to measures fraught with danger to the monarchy and min to 
the nation The council could not resist his appeal to their best feelings. 
His proposal that fresh remonstrances should be addressed to the king met 
with almost general support. The president Viglius, who had spoken in the 
opening of the council in favour of the king’s orders, was overwhelmed by 
William’s reasoning, and demanded time to prepare his reply. His agitation 
during the debate, and his despair of carrying the measures against the 
patriot party, brought on in the night an attack of apoplexy. 

It was resolved to despatch a special envoy to Spain, to explain to Philip 
the views of the council, and to lay before him a plan proposed by the prince 
of Orange for forming a junction between the two councils and that of finance, 
and forming them into one body. The object of this measure was at once to 
give greater union and power to the provisional government, to create a 
central administration in the Netherlands, and to remove from some obscure 
and avaricious financiers the exclusive management of the national resources. 
The count of Egmont, chosen by the council for this important mission, 
set out for Madrid in the month of January, 1565. Philip received him with 
profound hypocrisy; loaded him with the most flattering promises; sent 
him back in the utmost elation: and when the credulous count returned to 
Brussels, he found that the written orders, of which he was the bearer, were 
in direct variance with every word which the king had uttered. 

These orders were chiefly concerning the reiterated subject of the perse- 
cution to be inflexibly pursued against the religious reformers. Not satisfied 
with the hitherto established forms of puniSiment, Philip now expressly 
commanded that the more revoltmg means decreed by his father in the 
rigour of his early zeal, such as burning, living burial, and the like, should be 
adopted; and he somewhat more obscurely directed that the victims should 
be no longer publicly immolated, but secretly destroyed. He endeavoured, 
by this vague phraseology, to avoid the actual utterance of the word “inqui- 
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sition”; but he thus virtually established that atrocious tribunal, with 
attributes still more terrific than even in Spain; for there the condemned had 
at least the consolation of dymg in open day, and of displaying the fortitude 
which is rarely proof against the horror of a pnvate execution 

Even Viglius was terrified by the nature of Philip’s commands; and the 
patriot lords once more withdrew from all share in the government, leaving 
to the duchess of Parma and her ministers the whole responsibility of the 
new measures. They were at length put into actual and vigorous execution 
in the beginning of the year 1566. The inquisitors of the faith, with their 
familiars, stalked abroad boldly in the devoted provinces, carrymg persecu- 
tion and death in their train. Numerous but partial insurrections opposed 
these odious intruders. Every district and town became the scene of frightful 
executions or tumultuous resistances' 


THE INQUISITION 

The great cause of the revolt which, within a few years, was to break 
forth throughout the Netherlands, was the Inquisition. It is almost puerile 
to look further or deeper, when such a source of convulsion lies at the very 
outset of any investigation. There has been a good deal of somewhat super- 
fluous discussion concerning the different kinds of inquisition. The dis- 
tinction drawn between the papal, the episcopal, and the Spanish inquisitions 
did not, in the sixteenth centuiy, convince many unsophisticated minds of 
the meiits of the establishment in any of its shapes.^ However classified or 
entitled, it was a machine for inquiring into a man’s thoughts, and for burn- 
ing him if the result was not satisfactory The Spanish inquisition — techni- 
caliy so called — was, according to Cabrera^ the biographer of Philip, a “hea- 
venly remedy, a guardian angel of Paradise, a lion’s den in which Daniel 
and other just men could sustain no injury, but in which perverse sinners 
were tom to pieces.” 

The Spanish inquisition had never flourished in any soil but that of the 
peninsula. It is possible that the king and GranveUa were sincere in their 
protestations of entertainmg no intention of introducing it into the Nether- 
lands, although the protestations of such men are entitled to but little weight. 
The truth was that the Inquisition existed already in the provinces. This 
establishment, like the edicts, was the gift of Charles V 

In the rei^ of Philip the Good, the vicar of the inquisitor-general gave 
sentence against some heretics, who were burned in Lille (1448). In 1469, 
Peter Troussart, a Jacobin monk, condemned many Waldenses, together with 
some leading citizens of Artois, accused of sorcery and heresy. Charles V 
had in the year 1522 applied for a staff of inquisitors to his ancient tutor, 
whom he had placed on the papal throne. 

Adrian, accordingly, commissioned Van der Hulst to be universal and 
general inquisitor for aU the Netherlands. At the same time it was expressly 
stated that his functions were not to supersede those exercised by the bishops 
as inquisitors in their own sees. In 15.37, Ruard Tapper and Michael Drutius 
were appointed by Paul III. The powers of the papal inquisitors had been 
gradually extended, and they were, by 1545, not only entirely independent 
of the episcopal inquisition, but had acquired right of jurisdiction over bishops 
and archbishops, whom they were empowered to arrest and imprison. 

The history and methods of the Inqmsition in its various forms have been fully treated 
in Appendix A to Volume X.] 
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The instructions to the inquisitors had been renewed and confirmed by 
Philip, in the very first month of his reign (28th Nov. 1555). 

Among all the inquisitors, the name of Peter Titelman was now pr^ 
eminent. He executed his infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douai, 
and Touxnay, the most thriving and populous portions of the Netherlands, 
with a swiftness, precision, and even with a jocularity which hardly seemed 
human. He burned men for idle words or suspected thoughts; he rarely 
waited, accordmg to his frank confession, for deeds. 

This kind of work, which went on daily, did not increase the love of the 
people for the inquisition or the edicts. It terrified many, but it inspired 
more with that noble resistance to oppression, particularly to religious oppres- 
sion, which is the subliniest instinct of human nature. Men confronted the 
terrible inquisitors with a courage equal to their cruelty. At Toumay, one 
of the chief cities of Titehnan’s district, and almost before his eyes, one Ber- 
trand le Bias, a velvet manufacturer, committed what was held an almost 
incredible crime. Having begged his wife and children to pray for a blessing 
upon what he was about to undertake, he went on Christmas-day to the 
cathedral of Tournay and stationed himself near the altar. Having awaited 
the moment in which the priest held on high the consecrated host, Le Bias 
then forced his way through the crowd, snatched the wafer from the hands 
of the astonished ecclesiastic, and broke it into bits, crying aloud, as he did 
so, “ Misguided men, do ye take this thing to be Jesus Christ, your Lord and 
Saviour’” With these words, he threw the fragments on the ground and 
trampled them with his feet. 

The amazement and horror were so universal at such an appaUing offence, 
that not a finger was raised to arrest the criminal. Priests and congregation 
were alike paralysed, so that he would have found no difficulty in making his 
escape He did not stir, however; he had come to the church determined 
to execute what he considered a sacred duty, and to abide the consequences. 
After a time he was apprehended. The inquisitor demanded if he repented 
of what he had done. He protested, on the contrary, that he gloried in the 
deed, and that he would die a hundred deaths to rescue from such daily pro- 
fanation the name of his Redeemer, Christ. He y^as then put thrice to the 
torture, that he might be forced to reveal his accomplices. Bertrand had 
none, however, and could denounce none. A frantic sentence was then de- 
vised as a feeble punishment for so much wickedness. He was dragged on a 
hurdle, with his mouth closed with an iron gag, to the market-place. Here 
his right hand and foot were burned and twisted off between two red-hot 
irons. His tongue was ’then tom out by the roots, and because he still en- 
deavoured to call upon the name of God, the iron gag was again applied. 
With his arms and legs fastened together behind his back, he was then hooked 
by the middle of his body to an iron chain, and made to swing to and fro over 
a slow fire tiU he was entirely roasted. His life lasted almost to the end of 
these ingenious tortures, but his fortitude lasted as long as his life. 

In the next year, Titelman caused one Robert Ogier, of LiUej to be arrested, 
together with his wife and two sons. Their crime consisted in not going to 
mass, and in practising private worsnip at home. They confessed the offence, 
for they protested that they could not endure to see the profanation of their 
Saviour’s name in the idolatrous sacraments. They were asked what rites 
they practised in their own house. One of the sons, a mere boy, answered, 
“We fall on our knees, and pray to God that he may enlighten our hearts, 
and forgive our sins. We pray for our sovereign, that his reign may be pros- 
perous, and lus life peaceful. We also pray for the magistrates and others 
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in authority, that God may protect and preserve them all.” The boy’s simple 
eloquence drew tears even from the eyes of some of his judges; for the in- 
quisitor had placed the case before the civil tribunal. The father and eldest 
son were, however, condemned to the flames. “0 God'” prayed the youth 
at the stake, “Eternal Father, accept the sacnfice of our lives, in the name 
of thy beloved Son.” “Thou liest, scoundrel!” fiercely interrupted a monk, 
who was lighting the lire ; “ God is not your father; ye are the devil’s children.” 
As the flames rose about them, the boy cried out once more, “ Look^ my father, 
aU heaven is opening, and I see ten hundred thousand angels rejoicing over 
us. Let us be glad, for we are dying for the truth.” “Thou liest! thou 
liest!” again screamed the monk; “all hell is opening, and you see ten thou- 
sand devils thrusting you into eternal firo.” Eight days afterwards, the wife 
of Ogier and his other son were burned; so that there was an end of that 
family. Such are a few isolated specimens of the manner of proceeding in a 
single district of the Netherlands. 

Are these things related merely to excite superfluous horror? Are the 
sufferings of these obscure Christians beneath the dignity of history’ Is it 
not better to deal with murder and oppression in the abstract, without enter- 
ing into trivial details? The answer is that these thmgs are the history of 
the Netherlands at this epoch; that these hideous details furnish the causes 
of that immense movement out of which a great republic was bom and an 
ancient tyranny destroyed; and that Cardmal Granvella was ridiculous 
when he asserted that the people would not open their mouths if the sei- 
gniors did not make such a noise. Because the great lords “ owned their very 
souls,” because convulsions might help to pay their debts and furnish forth 
their masquerades and banquets, because the prince of Orange was ambitious 
and Egmont jealous of the cardmal — therefore superficial writers found it 
quite natural that the country should be disturbed, ^though that “vile and 
mischievous animal, the people,” might have no objection to a contmuance 
of the system which had been at work so long. On the contrary, it was 
exactly because the movement was a popular and a religious movement that 
it will always retain its place among the most important events of history. 
Dignified documents, state papers, solemn treaties, are often of no more 
value than the lambskin on which they are engrossed. Ten thousand name- 
less victims, in the cause of religious and civil freedom, may build up great 
states and alter the aspect of whole continents. 

Upon some minds, declamation concerning liberty of conscience and re- 
ligious tyranny makes but a vague impression, while* an effect may be pro- 
duced upon them, for example, by a dry, concrete, cynical entry in an 
account book, such as the following, taken at hazard from the register of 
municipal expenses at Toumay, during the years with which we are now 
occupied: 

“To M. Jacques Barra, executioner, for having tortured, twice, Jean de 
Lannoy, ten sous. To the same, for having executed, by fire, said Lannoy, 
sixty sous. For havmg thrown his cinders into the river, eight sous ” 

This was the treatment to which thousands had been subjected in the 
provinces. Men, women, and children were burned, and their “cmders” 
thrown away, for idle words agamst Rome, spoken years before, for pra 3 dng 
alone in their closets, for not kneelmg to a wafer when they met it m the 
streets, for thoughts to which they had never given utterance, but which, on 
inquiry, they were too honest to deny. Certainly with this work going on 
year after year in every city in the Netherlands, and now set mto renewed 
and vigorous action by a man who wore a crown only that he might the better 
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Wtiire his fellow creatures, it was time that the very stones in the streets 
should be moved to mutiny. 

Thus it may be seen of how much value were the protestations of Philip 
and of Granvella, on which much stress has latterly^ been laid, that it was 
not their intention to mtroduce the Spanish inquisition With the edicts 
and the Netherland inquisition, such as we have described them, the step 
was hardly necessary. 

In fact, the main difference between the two institutions consisted in the 
greater efficiency of the Spanish in discovering such of its victims as were 
disposed to deny their faith. The invisible machinery was less requisite for 
the Netherlands. There was comparatively little difficulty in ferreting out 
the “vermin” — to use the expression of a Walloon histonan of that age 
(Renon de Prance?) — so that it was only necessary to maintam in good work- 
ing order the apparatus for destroying the noxious creatures when unearthed. 
Philip, who did not often say a great deal in a few words, once expressed 
the whole truth of the matter in a single sentence: “"Wherefore introduce 
the Spanish inquisition?” said he; “the inquisition of the Netherlands is 
much more pitiless than that of Spain.” 

Such was the system of religious persecution commenced by Charles, 
and perfected by Philip. The king could not claim the merit of the invention, 
which justly belonged to the emperor. At the same time, his responsibility 
for the unutterable woe caused by the continuance of the scheme is not a jot 
diminished.'* 


THE COMPEOMISE OP PEBEUAEY, 1566 

At length the moment came when the people had reached that pitch of 
despair which is the great force of the oppressed. Up to the present moment 
the prince of Orange and the counts E^ont and Horn, with their partisans 
and friends, had sincerely desired the public peace, and acted in the common 
interest of the king and the people. But all the nobles had not acted with 
the same constitutional moderation. Many of those, disappointed on personal 
accounts, others professing the new doctrines, and the rest variously affected 
by manifold motives, formed a body of violent and sometimes of imprudent 
malcontents. The marriage of Alessandro prince of Parma, son of the gov- 
ernante, which was celebrated in 1565 at Brussels, brought together an im- 
mense number of these dissatisfied nobles. 

Nothing seemed wanting but a leader, to give consistency and weight to 
the confederacy which was as yet but in embryo. This was doubly furnished 
in the persons of Louis of Nassau and Henry of Brederode. The former,* 
brother of the prince of Orange, was possessed of many of those brilliant 
qualities which mark men as worthy of distinction in times of peril. Edu- 
cated at Geneva, he was passionately attached to the reformed religion, and 
identified in his hatred the Catholic church and the tyranny of Spain. Brave 
and impetuous, he was, to his elder brother, but as an adventurous partisan 
compared with a sagacious general. He loved William as well as he did their 
common cause, and his life was devoted to both. 

Henry of Brederode, lord of Vianen and marquis of Utrecht, was de- 
scended from the ancient counts of Holland. This illustrious origm, which 
in his own eyes formed a high claim to distinction, had not procured him 
any of those employments or dignities which he considered his due.? 

Louis of Nassau, Nicholas de Hames, and certain other gentlemen met 
at the baths of Spa. At this secret assembly, the foundations of the Com- 
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promise were definitely laid.^ A document was afterwards drawn up, which 
was circulated for signatures in the early part of 1566. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this memorable paper was simultaneously signed and sworn 
to a,t any solemn scene like that of the Declaration of American Independence, 
or like some of the subsequent transactions m the Netherland revolt arranged 
purposely for dramatic effect. Several copies of the Compromise were passed 
secretly from hand to hand, and in the course of two months some two thou- 
sand signatures had been obtained. The original copy bore but three names 

— those of Brederode, Charles of Mansfeld, and 
Louis of Nassau. The composition of the paper 
is usually ascribed to Philip van Marnix, lord of 
Saittte-Aldegonde, although the fact is not indis- 
putable. 

At any mte, it is very certain that he was one 
of the originators and main supporters of the 
famous league. The language of the document 
was such that patriotic Catholics could sign as 
honestly as Protestants. It inveighed bitterly 
against the t 3 rranny of “a heap of strangers,” 
who, influenced only by private avarice and am- 
bition, were making use of an affected zeal for the 
Catholic religion, to persuade the king into a vio- 
lation of his oaths. It denounced the refusal to 
mitigate the severity of the edicts. It declared 
the Inquisition, which it seemed the intention of 
government to fix permanently upon them, as 
“ iniquitous, contrary to all laws, human and di- 
vine, surpassing the greatest barbarism which was 
ever practised by tyrants, and as redounding to 
the dishonour of God and to the total desolation 
of the country.” 

The signers protested, therefore, that “having 
a due regard to their duties as faitMul vassals of 
his majesty, and especially as noblemen, and in 
order not to be deprived of their estates and their 
liyes by those who, under pretext of religion, 
wished to enrich themselves by phmder and 
murder,” they had bound themselves to each 
other by holy covenant and solemn oath to resist 
the Inquisition. They mutually promised to op- 
pose it in every shape, open or covert, under whatever mask it might assume, 
whether bearing the name of inquisition, placard, or edict, “and to extirpate 
and eradicate the thing in any form, as the mother of all iniquity and dis- 
order” They protested before God and man that they would attempt 
nothing to the dishonour of the Lord or to the diminution of the king’s gran- 
deur, majesty, or dominion. They declared, on the contrary, an honest pur- 
pose to “ maintain the monarch in his estate, and to suppress all seditions, 

^ Tills appears from tlie sentence pronounced against De Hames (Toisin d’Or) by tlie Blood- 
Council on tne 17tli May, 1568 “ Charge d'avo%r este ung des autheurs de la eed^heuee et per^ 

meteme conjuration et hgue des confederez {quisle appelleni Gompromis) et dioelle premierement 
avoir jecte les fondemens d la fontaine de Spa, avecq le Compte Loys de JSfassau et aultres et 
aprh emnron le mois de Decemhre, 1565, Varreste la signe et jure en cesie rifle de Bruxelle 
en sa maison et a icelle attire et induict phmeurs aultres,^^ — Begistie des Condamnis et Bam, 
nis a came des Troubles des Pa/ys-Bas dep. Van 1568 d 1572. 
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tumults, monopolies, and factions.” They engaged to preserve their con- 
federation, thus formed, forever inviolable, and to permit none of its members 
to be persecuted in any manner, m body or goods, by any proceeding foxmded 
on the Inquisition, the edicts, or the present league. _ _ 

It win be seen, therefore, that the Compromise was in its origin a covenant 
of nobles. It was directed against the foreign influence by which the Nether- 
lands were exclusively governed, and against the Inquisition, whether papal, 
episcopal, or by edict. There is no doubt that the country was controlled 
entirely by Spanish masters, and that it was mtended to reduce the ancient 
liberty of the Netherlands into subjection to a junta of foreigners sitting at 
Madrid. Nothing more legitimate could be imagined than a constitutional 
resistance to such a policy 

Men of all ranks and classes offered their signatures, and several Catholic 
priests among the rest. The prince of Orange and the counts Egmont, 
Horn, and Meghem declined becoming actual parties to this bold measure; ^d 
when the question was debated as to the most appropriate way of presenting 
an address to the govemante, these noblemen advised the mildest and most 
respectful demeanour on the part of the purposed deputation. 

At the first intelligence of these proceedings, the duchess of Parma, ab- 
sorbed by terror, had no resource but to assemble hastily such members of 
the coxmcil of state as were at Brussels; and she entreated, by the most 
pressing letters, the prince of Orange and Count Horn to resume their places 
at this council. But three courses of conduct seemed applicable to the 
emergency: to take up arms; to grant the demands of the confederates; or 
to temporise and to amuse them with a feint of moderation, until the orders 
of the king might be obtained from Spam. It was not, however, till after a 
lapse of four months that the council finally met to deliberate on these 
important questions; and during this long interval at such a crisis, the 
confederates gained constant accession to their numbers, and completely 
consolidated their plans. 

The opinions in the council were greatly divided as to the mode of treat- 
ment towards those whom one party considered patriots acting in their 
constitutional rights, and the other as rebels in open revolt against the king. 
The princes of Orange and Barlaymont were the principal leaders and chief 
speakers at either side. But the reasonings of the former, backed by the 
urgency of events, carried the majority of the suffrages; ^d a promised 
redress of grievances was agreed on beforehand, as the anticipated answer 
to the coming demands. 

THE “bequest” op THE “bEGGABS” 

Even while the council of state held its sittings, the report was spread 
through Brussels that the confederates were approaching And at length 
they did enter the city, to the amount of some hundreds of the representatives 
of the first families in the country.^ On the following day, the 5th of April, 
1566, they walked in solenm procession to the palace. Their demeanour was 
highly imposing, from their mingled air of forbearancfe and detenhination. 
All Brussels thronged out to gaze and sympathise with this extraordinary 
spectacle, of men whose resolute step showed they were no common sup- 
pliants, but whose modest bearing had none of the seditious air of faction. 
The government received the distingmshed petitioners with courtesy, listened 

P The total mmaber was about four hundred instead of the thirty-five thousand soldiers 
the regent had been warned to expect. — Blok 
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to their detail of grievances [called “the Request”], and returned a moderate, 
conciliatory, but evasive answer. 

The confederation, which owed its birth to and was cradled in social 
enjoyments, was consolidated in the midst of a feast. The day following 
this first deputation to the government, Brederode gave a grand repast to 
his associates in the h6tel Kuilenburg. Three hundred guests were present. 
Inflamed by joy and hope, their spirits rose high imder the mfluence of wine, 
and temperance gave way to temerity. In the midst of their carousing, 
some of the members remarked that, when the governante received the written 
petition. Count Barlajunont observed to her that she had “nothing to fear 
from such a band of beggars” {tas de gueux). The fact was that many of 
the confederates were, from individual extravagance and mismanagement, 
reduced to such a state of poverty as to justify in some sort the sarcasm. 
The chiefs of the company being at that very moment debating on the name 
which they should choose for this patriotic league, the title of gueux was 
instantly proposed, and adopted with acclamation.^ 

The reproach it was originally intended to convey became neutralised, 
as its general application to men of aU ranks and fortunes concealed its effect 
as a sugraa on many to whom it might be seriously applied. Neither were 
examples wanting of the most absurd and apparently dishonouring nicknames 
being elsewhere adopted by powerful political parties. “Long live the 
gueux!” was -the toast given and tumultuously drunk by this madbrained 
company; and Brederode, setting no bounds to the boisterous excitement 
which followed, procured immediately and slung across his shoulders a wallet 
such as was worn by pil^ims and beggars; drank to the health of all present, 
in a wooden cup or porringer, and loudly swore that he was ready to sacrifice 
his fortune and life for the common cause. Each man passed round the bowl, 
which he first put to his lips, repeated the oath, and thus pledged himself 
to the compact. 

The tumult caused by this ceremony, so ridiculous in itself but so sub- 
lime in its results, attracted to the spot the prince of Orange and counts 
Egmont and Horn, whose presence is universally attributed by the histonans 


[* Notwithslaiiding tlie scepticism of Gachard ^ it is probable that tbe seigneur of Barlay- 
mont will retain tbe reputation of originating tbe famous name of tbe “beggars ” Gacliaid 
cites Wesenbeke,* Bor,”*- Le Petit, Meteren,® among contemporaiies, and Strada,^^ and Van 
der VyncktP among later writers, as having sanctioned tbe anecdote in which tbe taunt ot 
Barlaymont is recorded. Tbe learned and acute critic is disposed to question tbe accuracy of the 
report, both upon a prion grounds, and because there is no mention made of tbe circumstance 
either in tbe official or confidential correspondence of tbe duchess Margaret with tbe king. It 
is possible, however, that tbe duchess in her agitation did not catch tbe expression of Barlay- 
mont, or did not understand it, or did not think it worth while to chronicle it, if she did It 
must be remembeied that she was herself not very familiar with the French language, and that 
she was writmg to a man who thought that ‘^pistolle meant some kind of knife ** She cei- 
tainly did not and could not report everything said upon that memorable occasion On the 
other hand, some of the three hundred gentlemen present might have heard and understood 
better than Madame de Parma the sarcasm of the finance minister, whether it were uttered 
upon their arrival in the council-chamber, or during their withdrawal into the hall The testi- 
mony of Pontus Payen,« a contemporary, almost always well informed, and one whose position 
as a Catholic Walloon, noble and official, necessarily brought him into contact with many per- 
sonages engaged in the transactions which he describes, is worthy of much respect It is to be 
observed, too, that this manuscnpt alludes to a repetition by Barlaymont of his famous sarcasm 
upon the same day To the names of contemporary historians, cited by Gachard, may be 
added those of Van der Haer^’andof two foreign writers. President De Thousand Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,^ Hooft,« not a contemporary certainly, but born within fouY or five years of the 
event, relates the anecdote, but throws a doubt upon its accuracy. Those inclined to acquit the 
baron of having perpetrated the immortal witticism will give him the benefit of the doubt if 
they think it a reasonable one. That it is so, they have the high authority of M. Gachard and 
of the provost Hooft,— Moti^ey,<*] 
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to accident. They entered; and Brederodej who did the honours of the 
mansion, forced them to be seated, and to Join in the festivity. The ap- 
pearance of three such distinguished personages heightened the general 
excitement; and the most important assemblage that had for centuries met 
together in the Netherlands mingled the discussion of affairs of state with all 
the burlesque extravagance of a debauch. 

But this frantic scene did not finish the affair What they resolved on 
while drunk, they prepared to perform when sober. Rallying-signs and 
watchwords were adopted and soon displayed. 

It was thought that nothing better suited the 
occasion than the immediate adoption of the 
costume as well as the title of beggary. In a very 
few days the city streets were filled with men in 
grey cloaks, fashioned on the model of those used 
by mendicants and pilgrims. Each confederate 
caused this uniform to be worn by every mem- 
ber of his family, and replaced with it the livery 
of his servants Several fastened to their girdles 
or their sword-hilts small wooden drinking-cups, 
clasp-knives, and other symbols of the beggmg 
fraternity; while all soon wore on their breasts 
a medal of gold or silver, representing on one side 
the effigy of Philip, with the words, “ Faithful to 
the king,” and on the reverse, two hands clasped, 
with the motto, “Jusqu’h la besace ” (even to the 
wallet). From this origin arose the application 
of the word gueux, in its political sense, as com- 
mon to all the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
who embraced the cause of the Reformation, and 
took up arms against their tyrant 

Having presented two subsequent remon- 
strances to the governante and obtained some 
consoling promises of moderation, the chief 
confederates quitted Brussels, leaving several 
directors to sustain their cause in the capital; 
while they themselves spread into the various 
provinces, exciting the people to join the legal 
and constitutional resistance with which they 
were resolved to oppose the march of bigotry 
and despotism. 

A new form of edict was now decided on by the governante and her 
council, and after various insidious and illegal but successful^ tricks, the con- 
sent of several of the provinces was obtained to the adoption of me^ures 
that, under a guise of comparative moderation, were little less abominable 
than those commanded by the king These were formally signed by the 
council, and despatched to Spain to receive Philip’s sanction, and thus acquire 
the force of law The embassy to Madrid was confided to the marquis of 
Bergen and the baron of Montigny, the latter of whom was brother to Count 
Horn, and had formerly been employed on a like mission. Montigny appears 
to have had some qualms of apprehension in undertaking this new office. 
His good genius seemed for a while to stand between him and the fate which 
awaited him. An accident which happened to his colleague allowed an ex- 
cuse for retardmg his journey. But the governante urged him away: he 
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set out, and reached his destination — not to defend the cause of his country 
at the foot of the throne, but to perish a victim to his patriotism. 

The situation of the patriot lords was at this crisis peculiarly embarrassing. 
The conduct of the confederates was so essentially tantamount to open re- 
bellion, that the prince of Orange and his friends found it almost impossible 
to preserve a neutrality between the court and the people. All their wishes 
urged them to join at once in the public cause; but they were restrained by 
a lingering sense of loyalty to the king, whose employments they still held, 
and whose confidence they were, therefore, nominally supposed to share. 
Be their individual motives or reasoning what they might, they at length 
adopted the alternative, and resigned their places. Count Horn retired to 
his estates; Count Egmont repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle [Aachen], under the 
pretext of being ordered thither by his physicians; the prince of Orange re- 
mained for a while at Brussels. 

In the meanwhile the confederation gamed ground every day. Its meas- 
ures had totally changed the face of affairs in all parts of the nation. The 
general discontent now acquired stability and consequent importance. The 
chief merchants of many of the towns enrolled themselves in the patriot 
band. 


THE CALVINIST OTJTBEEAK 

An occasion so favourable for the rapid promulgation of the new doctrines 
was promptly taken advantage of by the French Huguenots and their Protes- 
tant brethren of Germany The disciples of reform poured from all quarters 
into the Low Countries, and made prodigious progress, with all the energy 
of proselytes, and too often with the fury of fanatics. The three principal 
sects into which the reformers were divided were those of the Anabaptists, 
the Calvinists, and the Lutherans. The first and least numerous w'ere chiefly 
established in Friesland. The second were spread over the eastern provinces. 
Their doctrines being already admitted into some kingdoms of the north, 
they were protected by the most powerful princes of the empire. The third, 
and by far the most numerous and wealthy, abounded m the southern prov- 
inces, and particularly in Flanders. They were supported by the zealous 
efforts of French, Swiss, and German ministers; and their dogmas were nearly 
the same as those of the established religion of England The city of Antwerp 
was the central point of union for the three sects; but the only principle they 
held in common was their hatred against popery, the Inquisition, and Spain. 

The governante had now issued orders to the chief magistrates to pro- 
ceed with moderation against the heretics — orders which were obeyed m 
their most ample latitude by those to whose sjonpathies they were so congenial. 
Until then, the Protestants were satisfied to meet by stealth at night; but 
under this negative protection of the authorities they now boldly assembled 
in public. Field-preachings commenced in Flanders; and the minister who 
first set this example was Herman Strieker, a converted monk, a native of 
Overyssel, a powerful speaker and a bold enthusiast. He soon drew together 
an audience of seven thousand persons. A furious magistrate rushed among 
this crowd, and hoped to disperse them sword in hand; but he was soon 
struck down, mortally wounded, with a shower of stones. Irritated and 
emboldened by this rash attempt, the Protestants assembled in still greater 
numbers near Alost; but on this occasion they appeared with poniards, 
guns, and halberds. They entrenched themselves under the protection of 
wagons and aU sorts of obstacles to a sudden attack; placed outposts and 
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videttes; and thus took the field in the doubly dangerous aspect of fanaticism 
and war. 

Similar assemblies soon spread over the whole of Flanders, inflamed by 
the exhortations of Strieker and another preacher, called Peter Dathen, of 
Poperinghe. It was calculated that fifteen thousand men attended some 
of these preachings: while a third apostle of Calvinism, Ambrose Ville, a 
Frenchman, successfully excited the inhabitants of Tournay, Valenciennes, 
and Antwerp, to form a common league for the promulgation of their faith. 
The sudden appearance of Brederode at the latter place decided their plan, 
and gave the courage to fix on a day for its execution. An immense assem- 
blage simultaneously quitted the three cities at a preconcerted time; and 
when they united their forces at the appointed rendezvous, the preachings, 
exhortations, and psahn-singing commenced, under the auspices of several 
Huguenot and German ministers, and continued for several days in all the 
zealous extravagance which may be well imagined to characterise such a 
scene. 

The citizens of Antwerp were terrified for the safety of the place, and 
courier after courier was despatched to the governante at Brussels to implore 
her presence. The duchess, not daring to take such a step without the au- 
thority of the king, sent Count Meghem as her representative, with proposals 
to the magistrates to call out the garrison. The populace soon understood 
the object of this messenger; and assailmg him with a violent outcry, forTied 
him to fly from the city. Then the Calvinists petitioned the ma^strates 
for permission to openly exercise their religion, and for the grant of a temple 
in which to celebrate its rites. The magistrates in this conjuncture re- 
newed their application to the govemant, and entreated her to send the prince 
of Orange, as the only person capable of saving the city from destruction. 
The duchess was forced to adopt this bitter alternative; and the prmce, after 
repeated refusals to mix again in public affairs, yielded at length, less to the 
supplications of the governante than to his own wishes to do another service 
to the cause of his country. At half a league from the city he was met by 
Brederode, with an immense concourse of people of all sects and opinions, 
who hailed him as a protector from the tyranny of the kmg, and a saviour 
from the dangers of their own excess. Nothmg could exceed the wisdom, 
the firmness, and the benevolence with which he managed all conflicting 
interests and preserved tranquillity amidst a chaos of opposing prejudices 
and passions. 

From the first establishment of the field-preachings the governante had 
implored the confederate lords to aid her for the re-establishment of order. 
Brederode seized this excuse for convokmg a general meeting of the associates, 
which consequently took place at the town of St. Trond, m the district of 
LiSge (July 13th, 1566). Full two thousand of the members appeared on 
the summons. The language held in this assembly was much stronger and 
less equivocal than that formerly used. The delay in the arrival of the king’s 
answer presaged ill as to his intentions; while the rapid growth of the public 
power seemed to mark the present as the time for successfully demanding all 
that the people required. Several of the Catholic members, still royalists 
at heart, were shocked to hear a total liberty of conscience spoken of as one 
of the privileges sought for. The young count of Mansfeld, among others, 
withdrew immediately from the confederation; and thus the first stone 
seemed to be removed from this imperfectly constructed edifice. 

The prince of Orange and Count Egmont were applied to, and appointed 
by the governante, with full powers to treat with the confederates. Twelve of 
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the latter, among whom were Louis of Nassau, Brederode, and Kuilenburg 
[or Culenoorg], met them by appointment at Duffle, a village not far from 
Mechlin. The resfflt of the conference was a respectful but firm_ address^ to 
the govemante, repelling her accusations pf having entered into foreign treaties; 
declaring their readiness to march against the French troops, should they 
set foot in the country; and claiming, with the utmost force of reasoning, 
the convocation of the states-general. This was replied to by an entreaty 
that they would still wait patiently for twent 3 !^-four days, in hopes of an 
answer from the king; and she srat the marquis of Be^-gen in all speed_ to 
Madrid, to support Montigny in his efforts to obtain some prompt decision 
from PhUip, 

The king, who was then at Segovia, assembled his coimcil, consisting of 
the duke of Alva and eight other grandees. The two deputies from the 
Netherlands attended the deliberations, which were held for Several successive 
days; but the king was never present. The whole state of affairs being de- 
bated with what appears a calm and dispassionate view, considering the 
hostile prejudices of this council, it was decided to advise the king to adopt 
generally a more moderate line of conduct in the Netherlands, and to abolish 
the Inquisition; at the same time prohibiting under the most awful threats all 
confederation, assemblage, or public preachings, under any pretext whatever. 

The king’s first care on receiving this advice was to order, in all the principal 
towns of Spain and the Netherlands, prayer and procession to implore the 
divine approbation on the resolutions which he had formed. _He appeared 
then in person at the council of state, and issued a decree, by which he refused 
his consent to the convocation of the states-general, and bound himself to 
take several German regiments into his pay. He ordered the duchess of 
Parma, by a private letter, to immediately cause to be raised three thousand 
cavalry and ten thousand foot, and he remitted to her for this purpose three 
hundred thousand florins in gold. He next wrote _ with his_ own _ hand to 
several of his partisans in the various towns, encouraging them in their fidelity 
to his purposes, and promising them his support. He rejected the adoption 
of the moderation recommended to him; but he consented to the abolition 
of the Inquisition in its most odious sense, re-establishing_ that modified 
species [the Episcopal mquisition] which had been introduced into the Nether- 
lands by Charles V. The people of that devoted country were thus successful 
in obtaming one important concession from the kmg, and in meeting unex- 
pected consideration from this Spanish council. Whether these measures 
had been calculated with a view to their failure, it is not now easy to determine 
at all events they came too late [Aug. 12th, 1566]. When Philip’s letters 
reached Brussels, the iconoclasts or image-breakers were abroad. 

It requires no profound research to comprehend the impulse which leads 
a horde of fanatics to the most monstrous excesses. That the deeds of the 
iconoclasts arose from the spontaneous outburst of mere vulgar fury, admits 
of no doubt 9 

The historian Strada ^ was a contemporary of these scenes and has vividly 
described them, from the Spanish and Jesuit viewpoint. The old translation 
of Sir Robert Stapleton well accords with the spirit.® 

strada’s account of the image-breaking frenzy (1566) 

The people, partly corrupted with heresie, partly dreading the Inquisition, 
exceedingly favoured the hereticks that fought to overthrow that judicature. 
Upon Assumption-eve, they began to rifle the low-countrey churches; first 
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rising^ in the lower Flanders. In these parts a few of the raskall sort of 
hereticks met and joyned themselves with some companies of thieves, upon 
the day appointed for proclaiming war against heaven, led on by no com- 
mander but impietie; their anns were staves, hatchets, hammers, and ropes, 
fitter to pull down houses than to fight withall; some few of them had swords 
and muskets. Thus accoutred, as if they had been furies vomited from hell, 
they broke into the towns and villages about St. Omer, and if they had found 
the doors of churches or monasteries shut, forced them open, fighting away 
their religious inhabitants; and overturning the altars, they defaced the 
monuments of saints, and brote to pieces their sacred images. Whatsoever 
they saw dedicated to God, and to the blessed, they pulled it down and trod 
it imder their feet to dirt, whilst their ringleaders clapt them on the backs 
and incouraged them with all their force to destroy the idols. 

The hereticks, glad of this successe, with unanimous consent, shouted 
and cryed aloud — “ Let us to Ypres ! ” that being a city much frequented by 
the Calvinists. And they were drawn thither, as well out of hope of protec- 
tion, as out of hatred they bare to the bishop of that city, Martin Rithovins, 
an eminently virtuous and learned man, and therefore meriting the spleen 
of hereticks. Whereupon they ran violently thither, gathering upon the 
way such vagabonds and beggars as joyned with them out of hope of plunder 
And as a snowball roUing from the top of a hill grows still greater by the 
accGSse of new snow, through which it passes, and wherein it is involved; so 
these thievish vagabonds multiplymg by the way, the farther they go the 
more they rage, and the more considerable their thievish strength appears. 

And when they had pillaged a few small villages about Ypres, upon the 
very day of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the citizens of Ypres open- 
ing their gates imto them, they entered the town, and went directly to the 
cathedral church, where everyone fell to work. Some set ladders to the 
walls, with hammers and staves battering the pictures. Others broke asunder 
the iron work, seats, and pulpits. Others, casting ropes about the great 
statues of our Saviour Christ and the saints, pulled them down to the ground. 
Others stole the consecrated plate, bmnt the sacred books, and stript the 
altars of their holy ornaments; and that, with so much securitie, with so 
little regard of the magistrate or prelates, as you would think they had been 
sent for by the common councell, and were in pay with the eitie. With the 
same fury they likewise burnt the bishop of Ypres’ library and destroyed 
the rest of the churches and religious houses of the town, reactmg their 
villanies, and because the first prospered, still presuming. This sacrilegious 
robbery continued a whole day. Part of the people being amazed to see 
them, not taking them for men, but devils in human shapes; and part re- 
joicing, that now those things were done which they themselves had long 
ago designed. Nor had the magistrate and senatours any greater care of 
religion. 

The Sack of the Antwerp Cathedral 

Upon the 21st of August, the hereticks, increasing in their number, came 
into the great church with concealed weapons; as if they had resolved, after 
some light skirmishes for a few days past, to come now to a battel. And 
expecting till even-song was done, they shouted with a hideous cry — “Long 
live the Gheuses!” nay, they commanded the image of the Blessed Virgin 
to repeat their acclamation, which, if she refused to do, they madly swore 
they would beat and kUl her. 

Hearing the clock strike the last houre of the day, and darkness adding 
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confidence, one of them (lest their wickedness should want formality) began 
tossing a Geneva Psalme, and as if the trumpet had soimded a charge, the 
spirit moving them altogether, they fell upon the_ effigies of the mother of 
God, and upon the pictures of Christ and his saints, some tumbled them 
down and trod upon them; others thrust swords into their sides; others 
chopped off their heads with axes — with so much concord and forecast in 
their sacrilege that you would think everyone had his severall work assigned 
him. For the very harlots, those common appurtenances to thieves and 
drunkards, catching up the wax candles from tjie altars, and from the vestry, 
held them to light the men that were at work.‘ Part whereof, getting upon 
the altars, cast down the sacred plate, broke asunder the picture frames, 
defaced the painted walls; part, setting up ladders, shattered the goodly 
organes, broke the windows nourished with a new kind of paint. 

Huge statues of saints that stood in the walls upon pedistalls, they un- 
fastened and hurled down, 
among which, an ancient 
and great crucifix with 
the two thieves hanging 
on each hand of our Sa- 
viour, that stood right 
against the high altar, 
they pulled dowm with 
ropes and hewed it m 
pieces; but touched not 
the two thieves, as if they 
onely worshipped them, 
and desired them to be 
their good lords Nay, 
they presumed to break 
open the conservatory of 
the celestial bread; and 
putting in their polluted 
hands, to pull out the 
blessed body of Our Lord. 
Those base offscourings of men trod upon the Deity adored and dreaded by 
the angels. The pixes and chalices which they found in the vestry they filled 
with wine prepared for the altar, and drank them off in derision. They 
greased their shoes with the chrisme or holy oyl; and after the spoyl of all 
these things, laughed and were very merry at the matter. My meaning is 
not lest I should scandalise mankind, nor suits it with history to repeat all 
these foul actions wherewith, m the destruction of holy things,' these traitours 
to God and his samts glutted their cruelty. 

But the greatest wonder was to see them make so quick dispatch that one 
of the fairest and greatest churches of Europe, full of pictures and statues, 
richly adorned with about seventy-five altars, by a few men (for they were 
not above one himdred as the govemesse wrote to the king that she was cer- 
tainly mformed), should before midnight, when they began but in the evenmg, 
have nothing at all left entire or unprofaned. Truly if the hundred men had 
not an hundred hands apiece, that m so short a space demolished such a 

p Gresliam, the English agent, is quoted by Ixis biographer Burgon,^ as follows * ''And 
coming into Cure Lady Church, yt looked like hell where were above 1,000 torches brannying 
and syche a noise ' as yf heren and erth had gone together, with fallying of imagee and faUying 
down of costly works.”] 
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multitude of things, it is not unreasonable to believe (which I know some_ at 
that time suspected) that devils, mimng with them, joyned in dispatching 
their own work; or at least that the furious violence which (in scorn of reli- 
gion) stript the altars, mangled the statues and pictures, defaced the tombes, 
and in foure houres’ tune robbed and laid waste so goodly a church, could 
not have any other cause but the immediate repulsion of those rebellious and 
infemall spirits, that add both rage and strength to sacrilegious villains, 
offering an acceptable sacrifice to hell. 

While this was done at and about Antwerp, the rage of these traitours 
was no lesse, upon the very same dayes at Ghent, Oudenarde, and other towns 
in Flanders, from the river of Lys as farre as Schelde and Dender, all the 
churches and holy ornaments going to wrack. For this destruction was 
more like an earthquake, that devours all at once, than like the plague that 
steals upon a country by degrees. Insomuch, as the same tainture and 
whirlwind of religion, in an in tant, miserably involved and laid waste Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Gelderland, Friesland, Overyssel, and 
almost all the low countreys except three or four provinces — im., Namur, 
Luxemburg, Artois, and part of Hainault. And as of old, in the reign of 
Tiberius Csesar, they tell us that twelve cities were swallowed by an earth- 
quake "in one night, so in the low countreys, not the like number of cities, 
but provinces, by the spirit, struggling and bursting out from hell, were 
devoured, with so sudden, with so great a mine, that the Netherlands, which 
had as many populous cities, towns, and villages, as any part of Europe, 
within ten days was overwhelmed in this calamitie; the particular province 
of Flanders having four hundred consecrated houses either profaned or burnt 
to the ground ^ 


RESULTS OF THE OUTBREAK; THE ACCORD 

Such, in general outline and in certain individual details, was the cele- 
brated iconomachy of the Netherlands.^ The movement was a sudden 
explosion of popular revenge against the symbols of that Church by which 
the reformers had been enduring such temble persecution. It was also an 
expression of the general sympathy for the doctrines which had taken posses- 
sion of the national heart. It was the depravation of that mstinct which 
had in the beginning of the summer drawn Calvinists and Lutherans forth 
in armed bodies, twenty thousand strong, to worship God in the open fields. 
The difference between the two phenomena was that the field-preaching was 
a crime committed by the whole mass of the reformers — men, women, and 
children confronting the penalties of death, by a general determination; 
while the image-breaking was the act of a small portion of the populace. A 
hundred persons belonging to the lowest order of society sufl&ced for the dese- 
cration of the Antwerp churches It was, said Orange, “a mere handful of 
rabble” who did the deed. Sir Richard Clough saw ten or twelve persons 
entirely sack church after church, while ten thousand spectators looked on, 
indifferent or horror-stmek. The bands of iconoclasts were of the lowest 
character, and few in number. Perhaps the largest assemblage was that 
which ravaged the province of Toumay, but this was so weak as to be entir^y 
routed by a small and determined forpe. The duty of repression devolved 
upon both Catholics and Protestants. Neither party stirred. All seemed 
overcome with special wonder as the tempest swept over the land. 

P This incident is not to be confused with the iconoclasm of the eighth century, which 
was far more bloody * it is described in the history of the Eastern Empire, volume VH, chapter 7, 
and in the history of the Papacy, volume VIII.] 
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The ministers of the reformed reli^on, and the chiefs of the liberal party, 
all denounced the image-breaking. The prince of Orange, in his private 
letters, deplored the riots, and stigmatised the perpetrators. 

The next remarkable characteristic of these tumults was the almost 
entire abstinence of the rioters from personal outrage and from pillage The 
testimony of a very bitter, but honest Catholic at Valenciennes, is remarkable 
upon this point: “Certain chroniclers,” said he, “have greatly mistaken the 
character of this image-breaking. It has been said that the Calvinists killed 

a hundred priests in this city, cutting some of 
them into pieces, and burning others over a 
slow fire. I remember very weU everything 
which happened upon that abominable day, 
and I can affirm that not a single priest was 
injured. The Huguenots took goodpare not 
to injure in any way the living inaages.” 
This was the case everywhere. Catholic and 
Protestant writers agree that no deeds of 
violence were committed against man or 
woman. 

It would be also very easy to accumulate 
a vast weight of testimony as to their for- 
bearance from robbery. They destroyed for 
destruction’s sake, not for purposes of plun- 
der. Although belonging to the lowest classes 
of society, they left heaps of jewelry, of gold 
and silver plate, of costly embroidery, lying 
unheeded upon the ground. They felt in- 
stinctively that a great passion would be con- 
taminated by admixture with paltry motives. 
In Flanders a company of rioters hanged one 
of their own number for stealing articles to 
the value of five shillings. 

At Toumay, the greatest scrupulousness 
was observed upon this point. The floor of 
the cathedral was strewn with “pearls and 
precious stones, with chalices and reliquaries 
of silver and gold”; but the ministers of 
the reformed religion, in company with the 
magistrates, came to the spot, and found no 
towbbofSt bavon, vheebthb ptoi- difficulty, although utterly without power to 

TANioAi. ouTBAGBs TOOK PiACB prevcut the storm, in taking quiet possession 

of the wreck. Who will dare to censure in 
very severe language this havoc among stocks and stones in a land where so 
many hving men and women, of more value than many statues, had been 
slaughtered by the Inquisition, and where Alva’s “blood tribunal” was so 
soon to eclipse even that terrible institution in the number of its victims and 
the amount of its confiscations? 

Yet the effect of the riots was destined to be most disastrous for a timp 
to the reformmg party. It furnished plausible excuses for many lukewarm 
friends of their cause to withdraw from all connection with it. fegmont de- 
nounced the proceedings as highly fliagitious, and busied himself with pun ishing 
the criminals m_ Flanders. The regent was beside herself with indignation 
and terror. Philip, when he heard the news, fell into a paroxysm of frenzy. 
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“It shall cost them dear!” he cried, as he tore his beard for rage; “it shall 
cost them dear! I swear it by the soul of my father’” 

Nevertheless, the first effect of the tumults was a temporary advantage to 
the reformers A great concession was extorted from the fears of the duchess 
regent, who was certainly placed in a terrible position. 

On the 25th of August came the crowning act of what the reformers 
considered their most complete triumph, and the regent her deepest degra- 
dation. It was found necessary, under the al a rmin g aspect of affairs, that 
liberty of worship, In places where it had been already established, should be 
accorded to the new religion. Articles of agreement to this effect were ae- 
cordmgly drawn up and exchanged between the government and Louis of 
Nassau, attended by fifteen others of the confederacy. A corresponding 
pledge was signed by them that, so long as the regent was true to her engage- 
ment, they would consider their previously existing league annulled, and 
would assist cordially in every endeavour to maintam tranquillity and support 
the authority of his majesty. The important “accord” was then duly signed 
by the duchess. It declared that the Inquisition was abolished, that his 
majesty would soon issue a new general edict, expressly and unequivocally 
protecting the nobles against all evil consequences from past transactions, 
that they were to be employed m the royal service, and that public preaching 
according to the forms of the new religion was to be practised in places where 
it had already taken place. Letters general were immediately despatched 
to the senates of all the cities, proclaiming these articles of agreement and 
ordering their execution. Thus for a fleeting moment there was a thrill of 
py throughout the Netherlands. The Inquisition was thought forever 
abolished, the era of religious reformation arrived.** 

A BEIBF EESPITE 

Soon after this the several governors repaired to their respective provinces, 
and their efforts for the re-establishment of tranquillity were attended with 
various degrees of success. Several of the rmgleaders in the late excesses 
were executed; and this severity was not confined to the partisans of the 
Catholic church. The prince of Orange and Count Egmont, with others of 
the patriot lords, set the example of this just severity. 

Again the Spanish council appears to have interfered between the people 
of the Netherlands and the enmity of the monarch; and the offered media- 
tion of the emperor was recommended to his acceptance, to avoid the appear- 
ance of a forced concession to the popular will Philip was also strongly 
urged to repair to the scene of the disturbances; and a main question of de- 
bate was whether he should march at tlie head of an army or confide himself 
to the loyalty and good faith of his Belgian subjects. But the indolence or 
the pride of Philip was too strong to admit of his taking so vigorous a measure; 
and all these consultations ended m two letters to the govemant. In the 
first he declared his firm intention to visit the Netherlands m person; refused 
to convoke the states-generaJ; passed in silence the treaties concluded with 
the Protestants and the confederates; and finished by q, declaration that he 
would throw himself wholly on the fidelity of the country. In his second 
letter, meant for the govemante alone, he authorised her to assemble the 
states-general if public opinion became too powerful for resistance, but on 
no account to let it transpire that he had under any circumstances given his 
consent. 

During these deliberations in Spain, the Protestants in the Netherlands 
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amply availed themselves of the privileges they had gained. They erected 
numerous wooden churches with incredible activity. Young and old, noble 
and plebeian, of these energetic men, assisted in the manual labours of these 
occupations' and the women freely applied the produce of their ornaments 
and jewels to forward the pious work. But the furious outrages of the icono- 
clasts had done infinite mischief to both political and religious freedom; 
many of the Catholics, and particularly the priests, gradually withdrew them- 
selves from the confederacy, which thus lost some of its most firm supporters. 
And, on the other hand, the severity with which some of its members pursued 
the ^ilty offended and alarmed the body of the people, who could not dis- 
tin^ish the shades of difference between the love of liberty and the practice 
of licentiousness 

The govemante and her satellites adroitly took advantage of this state 
of things to sow dissension among the patriots. Autograph letters from 
PhUip to the principal lords were distributed among them with such artful 
and mysterious precautions as to throw the rest into perplexity, and give 
each suspicions of the other’s fidelity. The report of the immediate arrival 
of Philip had also considerable effect over the less resolute or more selfish; 
and the confederation was dissolving rapidly under the operations of intrigue, 
self-interest, and fear.‘ Even Count Egmont was not proof against the 
subtle seductions of the wily monarch, whose severe yet flattering letters 
half frightened and half soothed him into a relapse of royalism. But with 
the prince of Orange Philip had no chance of success. It is unquestionable 
that, be his means of acquiring information what they might, he did succeed 
in procuring minute intelligence of all that was going on m the king’s most 
secret council.* 

William summoned his brother Louis, the counts Egmont, Horn, and 
Hoogstraten, to a secret conference at Dendermonde; and he there submitted 
to them letters which he had received from Spain, confirmatory of his worst 
fears. Louis of Nassau voted for open and instant rebellion; William recom- 
mended a cautious observance of the projects of government, not doubting 
but that a fair pretext would be soon given to justify the most vigorous 
overt acts of revolt: but Egmont at once struck a death-blow to the energetic 
project of one brother and the cautious amendment of the other, by declaring 
his present resolution to devote himself wholly to the service of the king, 
and on no inducement whatever to risk the perils of rebellion He expressed 
his perfect reliance on the justice and the goodness of Philip, when once he 
should see the determined loyalty of those whom he had hitherto had so 
much reason to suspect; and he exhorted the others to follow his example. 

The nobles made a great mistake in permitting the dissolution of the confederation at 
this juncture. They should not have trusted a promise forced from a hard-piessed and reluc- 
tant government They actually threw their best weapon away, voluntarily. They thought 
that all was won — at least the majority thought so, and thus they separated rej'oicing over the 
success finally obtained.— Blok «] 

[® Philip had here to do with a head which, in cunning, was superior to hin own. The 

g rince of Orange had, for a long time, held watch over him and his privy council m Madrid and 
egovia, through a host of spies, who reported to him everything of importance that was 
transacted there. The court of this most secret of all despots had become accessible to his in- 
triguing spirit, and his money , m this manner, he had gained possession of several autograph 
letters of tho regent, which slid had secretly written to Madrid, and had caused copies to he 
circulated in triumph in Brussels, and, in admeasure, under her own eyes, insomuch that she 
saw with astonishment in everybody's hands what she thought was preserved with so much 
care, and entreated tho king for the future to destroy her despatches immediately they were 
read William’s vigilance did not confine itself simply to the court of Spam he had spies in 
Prance and even in more distant courts Ho is also charged with not having been overscrupu- 
lous m regard to the means by which he acquired his intelligence. —Schillbb.^] 
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_ The two brothers and Count Horn implored him in their turn to abandon 
this blmd reliance on the tyrant; but in vain. His new and unlooked-for 
profession of faith completely paralysed their plans. He possessed too largely 
the confidence^ of both the soldiery and the people to make it possible to at- 
tempt any serious measure of resistance in which he would not take a part. 
The meeting broke up without coming to any decision. All those who bore 
a part in it were expected at Brussels to attend the council of state; Egmont 
alone repaired thither. 

BAELY FAILURES OP THE REBELS 

The governante now applied her whole effort to destroy the union among 
the patriot lords She in the mean time ordered levies of troops to the amount 
of some thousands, the command of which was given to the nobles on whose 
attachment she could reckon.^ The most vigorous measures were adopted, 
Noircarmes, governor of Hainault, appeared before Valenciennes, which 
being in the power of the Calvinists had assumed a most determined attitude 
of resistance. He vainly summoned the place to submission, and to admit 
a royalist garrison; and on receiving an obstinate refusal, he commenced 
the siege m form An undisciplined rabble of between three thousand and 
four thousand gueux, under the direction of John de Soreas, gathered together 
in the neighbourhood of Lille and Toumay, with a show of attacking these 
places. But the governor of the former town dispersed one party of them; 
and Noircarmes surprised and almost destroyed the main body — their 
leader faUmg m the action. 

These were the first encounters of the civil war, which raged without 
cessation for upwards of eighty years in these devoted countries, and which 
is universally allowed to be the most remarkable that ever desolated any 
isolated portion of Europe. Fierce events succeeded each other with fright- 
ful rapidity 

While Valenciennes prepared for a vigorous resistance, a general synod 
of the Protestants was held at Antwerp, and Brederode undertook an attempt 
to see the governante, and lay before her the complaints of this body; but she 
refused to admit him into the capital. He then addressed to her a remon- 
strance in writing, in which he reproached her with her violation of the treaties, 
on the faith of which the confederates had dispersed, and the majority of the 
Protestants laid down their arms. He implored her to revoke the new procla- 
mations, by which she prohibited them from the free exercise of their religion; 
and above all things he insisted on the abandonment of the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and the disbanding of the new levies. The governante’s reply was 
one of haughty reproach and defiance. The gauntlet was now thrown down; 
no possible hope of reconciliation remained; and the whole country flew to 
arms. A sudden attempt on the part of the royalists, under Count Meghem, 
against Bois-le-duc, was repulsed by eight hundred men, commanded by an 
officer named Bomberg, in the immediate service of Brederode, who had forti- 
fied himself in his garrison town of Vianen 

The prince of Orange maintained at Antwerp an attitude of extreme firm- 
ness and caution.^ His time for action had not yet arrived; but his advice 
and protection were of infinite importance on many occasions. John van 
Mamix, lord of Toulouse, brother of Philip of Sainte-Adegonde, took posses- 

The Calvinists and beggars implored William to take the leadership They blamed his 
refusal to act for their defeats, and were so exasperated at his caution that the Antwerp Calvin- 
ists threatened even to kill him. But he was immovable.] 
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sion of Osterweel on the Schelde, a quarter of a league from Antwerp, and 
fortified himself in a strong position. But he was impetuously attacked by 
Lannoy of Beauvoir with a considerable force, and perished, after a desperate 
defence, with full one thousand of his followers. Three hundred who laid 
down their arms were immediately after the action butchered in cold blood. 

Antwerp was on this occasion saved from the excesses of its divided and 
furious citizens, and preserved from the horrors of pillage, by the calmness 
and intrepidity of the prince of Orange. Valenciennes at length capitulated 
to the royalists, disheartened by the defeat and death of Mamix, and terrified 
by a bombardment of thirty-six hours The governor, two preachers, and 
about forty of the citizens were hanged by the victors, and the reformed 
religion was prohibited. Noircarmes promptly followed up his success. 
Maestricht, Tumhout, and Bois-le-duc submitted at his approach; and the 
insurgents were soon driven from all the provinces, Holland alone excepted. 
Brederode fled to Glermany, where he died the following year.*' 

The governante showed, in her success, no small proofs of decision. She 
and her counsellors, acting under orders from the king, were resolved on 
embarrassing to the utmost the patriot lords; and a new oath of allegiance, 
to be proposed to every functionary of the state, was considered as a certain 
means for attainmg this object without the violence of an unmerited dis- 
missal. The terms of this oath were strongly opposed to every principle of 
patriotism and toleration. Count Mansfeld was the first of the nobles who 
took it. The duke of Aerschot, counts Meghem, Barlaymont, and Egmont, 
followed his example The counts of Horn, Hoogstraten, Brederode, and 
others, refused on various pretexts. Every artifice and persuasion was tried 
to induce the prince of Orange to subscribe to this new test; but his resolution 
had been for some time formed. He saw that every chance of constitutional 
resistance to tyranny was for the present at an end The time for petitioning 
was gone by. The confederation was dissolved. A royalist army was in 
the field ; the duke of Alva was notoriously approaching at the head of another, 
more numerous. It was worse than useless to conclude a hollow convention 
with the governante, of mock loyalty on his part and mock confidence on hers. 
Many other important considerations convinced William that his only hon- 
ourable, safe, and wise course was to exile himself from the Netherlands 
altogether, until more propitious circumstances allowed of his acting openly, 
boldly, and ■with effect. 

WILLIAM OF ORANGE WITHDRAWS (1567) 

Before he put this plan of voluntary banishment into execution, he and 
Egmont had a parting interview, at the village of Willebroeck, between 
Antwerp and Brussels. Count Mansfeld, and Berti, secretary to the gover- 
nant, were present at this memorable meeting. The details of what passed 
were reported to the confederates by one of their party, who contrived to 
conceal himself m the chimney of the chamber. Nothmg could exceed the 

The utter annihilation of the popular party at this period proves how erroneous is the 
assertion of the Jesuit Strada^ and others, who state that the revolt of the Netherlands was to 
be attributed not to the Inquisition or the introduction of the new bishops, but solely to the 
machinations of some impoverished and disappointed nobles. In the first formation of the 
confederacy the nobles rather obeyed than excited the popular impulse which, instead of con- 
tributing to sustain, they, by their vacillation and dissensions, served but to divide and weaken 
So far as they were concerned, the movement was now entirely at an end ; and it is to their 
selfishness, treachery, or inconstancy that the temporary rum of the people's cause is to be 
ascribed. — Davies. /] 
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energetic warmth with which the two illustrious friends reciprocally en- 
deavoured to turn each other from their respective line of conduct; but in 
vain. Egmont’s fatal confidence in the king was not to be shaken; nor was 
Nassau’s penetrating mind to be deceived by the romantic delusion which 
led away his friend. They separated with most affectionate expressions; 
and Nassau was even moved to tears. His parting words were to the follow- 
ing effect: “ Confide, _ then, since it must be so, in the gratitude of the king; 
but a painful presentiment (God grant it may prove a false one !) t6lls me that 
you will serve the Spaniards as the bridge by which they will enter the coun- 
try, and which they will destroy as soon as they have passed over it!” ^ 

On the 11th of April, a few days after this conference, the prince of Orange 
set out for Germany, with his three brothers and his whole family, with the 
exception of his eldest son, Philip William count of Buren, whom he left 
behind a student in the university of Louvain. He believed that the privi- 
leges of the college and the franchises of Brabant would prove a sufficient pro- 
tection to the youth; and this appears the only instance in which William’s 
vigilant prudence was deceived. The departure of the prince seemed to 
remove all hope of protection or support from the unfortunate Protestants, 
now the prey of their implacable tyrant. The confederation of the nobles 
was completely broken up. The counts of Hoogstraten, Bergen, and Kuden- 
burg followed the example of the prince of Orange, and escaped to Germany; 
and the greater number of those who remained behind took the new oath of 
allegiance, and became reconciled to the government. 

This total dispersion of the confederacy brought all the towns of Holland 
into obedience to the king. But the emigration which immediately com- 
menced threatened the country with ruin.* England and Germany swarmed 
with Dutch and Belgian refugees; and all the efforts of the governante could 
not restrain the thousands that took to 'flight. She was not more successful 
in her attempts to influence the measures of the king. She implored him, 
in repeated letters, to abandon his design of sending a foreign army into the 
country, which she represented as being now quite reduced to submission 
and tranquillity. She added that the mere report of this -royal mvasion 
(so to call it) had already deprived the Netherlands of many thousands of 
its best inhabitants; and that the appearance of the troops would change 
it into a desert. These arguments, meant to dissuade, were the very means 
of encouraging Philip in his design. He conceived his project to be now ripe 
for the complete suppression of freedom. 

On the 5th of May, 1567j Alva, the celebrated captain whose reputation 
was so quickly destined to sink into the notoriety of an executioner, began 
his memorable march.9' 

p Hooft « alludes to a rumour, according to wbicli Egmont said to Orange at parting, 
“Adieu, landless prince’” and was answered by bis friend witb “Adieu, beadless count’” 
“ Mm voeghfer by dat zy marts elkandre, Pnns zander goedt, Graaf zander hooft ^ zouden adieu 
gezeit hehhenJ' Tbo story bas been often repeated, yet nothing could well be more insipid than 
such an invention, Hooft observes that the whole conversation was reported by a person 
whom the Calvinists bad concealed in the chimney of the apartment where the interview took 
place. It would be difficult to believe in such epigrams even had the historian himself been m 
the chimney. He, however, only gives the anecdote as a rumor, which he does not himself 
believe — Motley 

Blok« accepts an estimate that, in thirty or forty ^ears, foui bundled thousand people 
emigrated.! 
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The revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, in 1568, changed the 
political aspect of the greater part of the world It is because of this 
revolt, and the war of eighty years following, that the people of tho 
United States are not a Spanish-speaking nation, but are, instead, an 
English-speaking one. 

Had the reigning family and the authorities of Spain exercised wise 
forethought in their dealings with the Netherland people, Spanish 
domination — assisted by Dutch co-operation under Spanish suprem- 
acy — w ould have rendered the whole of this territory Spanish many 
years before the English w’’ould have become strong enough to at- 
tempt the conquest and the independent settling of any part of the 
American continent. — Versteeg.*> 


It was determined at last that the Netherland heresy should be conquered 
by force of arms. The mvasion resembled boih a crusade against the infidel 
and a treasure-himting foray into the auriferous Indies, achievements by 
which Spanish chivalry had so often illustrated itself. The banner of the 
cross was to be replanted upon the conquered battlements of three hundred 
infidel cities, and a torrent of wealth, richer than ever flowed from Mexican 
or Peruvian mmes, was to flow into the royal treasury from the perennial 
fountains of confiscation. Who so fit to be the Tancred and the Pizarro of 
this bicoloured expedition as the duke of Alva, the man who had been devoted 
from his earliest childhood, and from his father’s grave, to hostility against 
unbelievers, and who had prophesied that treasure would flow in a stream, a 
yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon as the heretics began to meet with 
their deserts? 

Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, duke of Alva,* was now in his sixtieth year. 
He was the most successful and experienced general of Spain, or of Europe. 
In the only honourable profession of the age, he was the most thorough 
and the most pedantic professor. Smce the days of .Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
no man had besieged so many cities. Since the days of Pabius Cunctator, nr 

The name is also spelled Alba, the Spanish pronunciation still remaining Alva.] 
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general avoided so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, 
ever attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or depreciation. 

He was bom in 1508, of a family which boasted imperial descent. A 
Palseologus, brother of a Byzantine emperor, had conquered the city of 
Toledo, and transmitted its appellation as a family name. The father of 
Fernando, Don Garcia, had been slain on the isle of Gerbes, in battle with 
the Moors, when his son was but four years of age. The child was brought 
up by his grandfather, Don Frederick, and trained from his tenderest infancy 
to arms. His maiden sword was fleshed at Fuenterrabia, where, although 
but sixteen years of age, he was considered to have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the Spanish arms. In 1530 he accompanied the 
emperor in his campaign against the Turk. His mad ride from Hungary to 
Spain and back again, accomplished in seventeen days for the sake of a brief 
visit to his newly married wife, is not the least attractive episode in the his- 
tory of an existence which was destined to be so dark and sanguinary In 
1546 and 1547 he was generalissimo in the war against the Smalkaldian 
League. 

_ Having accompanied Philip to England in 1554, on his matrimonial expe- 
dition, he was destined in the following years, as viceroy and generalissimo 
of Italy, to be placed in a series of false positions. A great captain engaged 
in a little war, the champion of the cross in arms against the successor of 
St. Peter, he had extricated himself, at last, with his usual adroitness, but 
with very little glory. While he had been paltering with a dotard, whom he 
was forbidden to crush, Egmont had struck down the chosen troops of France, 
and conquered her most illustrious commanders. Here was the unpardonable 
crime which could only be expiated by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately 
for his rival, the time was now approaching when the long-deferred revenge 
was to be satisfied 

On the whole, the duke of Alva was inferior to no general of his age. As 
a disciplinarian he was foremost in Spain, perhaps in Europe. As a states- 
man, fie had neither experience nor talent. As a man, his character was 
simple. He did not combine a great variety of vices, but those which he 
had were colossal, and he possessed no virtues. He was neither lustful nor 
intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted his enormous avarice, 
while the world has agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocitj^, of 
patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthirstiness, were never found in a 
savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom. As difficult 
of access as Philip himself, he was even more haughty to those who were 
admitted to his presence. He addressed everyone with the depreciating 
second person plural. Possessing the right of being covered in the presence 
of the Spanish monarch, he had been with difficulty brought to renounce it 
before the German emperor. 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a long visage, lean 
yeUow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust complexion, black bristlmg hair, 
and a long sable-silvered beard, descending in two waving streams upon his 
breast. 

Such being the design, the machinery was well selected. The best man 
in Europe to lead the invadmg force was placed at the head of ten thousand 
picked veterans. The privates in this exquisite little army, said the enthu- 
siastic connoisseur Brantdme,® who travelled post intoLorrame, expressly 
to see them on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armour, and were in 
every respect equipped like captains. They were the first who carried 
muskets, a weapon which very much astonished the Flemings when it first 
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rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he observed, might have been mis- 
taken for princes, with such agreeable and graceful arrogance did they present 
themselves. Each was attended by his servant or esquire, who carried his 
piece for him, except in battle, and all were treated with extreme deference 
by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers The cavalry, amountmg 
to about twelve hundred, was under the command of the natural son of the 
duke, _ Don Fernando de Toledo, prior of the knights of St. John. 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, m all its departments — and 

furnished, in addition, with 
a force of two thousand 
prostitutes, as regularly 
enrolled, disciplined, and 
distributed as the cavalry 
or the artillery — the duke 
embarked upon his mo- 
mentous enterprise. 

The duchess had in her 
secret letters to Philip con- 
tinued to express her dis- 
approbation of the enter- 
prise thus committed to 
Alva. She had bitterly 
complained that now, 
when the country had 
been pacified by her ef- 
forts, another should be 
sent to reap all the glory, 
or perhaps to undo all 
that she had so painfully 
and so successfully done. 
She stated to her brother, 
in most unequivocal lan- 
guage, that the name of 
Alva was odious enough 
to make the whole Span- 
ish nation detested in the 
Netherlands. She also 
wrote personally to Alva, 
j ,, X . , , , . implormg, commanding, 

and threatening, but with equally ill success. As to the effects of his armed 
mvasion upon the temper of the provinces, he was supremely mdifferent. 
He canie as a conqueror, not as a mediator. “I have tamed people of iron 
in my day,” said he contemptuously; “shall I not easily crush these men of 
butter?” 

THE AREIVAL OF ALVA (1567) 

At ThionviQe he was officially waited upon by Barlaymont and Noircarmes, 
on the part oi the regent,^ He at this point, moreover, began to receive depu- 
tauons from various cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling welcome, 
and deprec^ing his displeasure for anything in the past which might seem 
oiiensive. To^ all such embassies he replied in vague and conventional 
language; saying, however, to his confidential attendants; “I am here: so 
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much is certain; whether I am welcome or not is to me a matter of little 
consequence.” 

At Tirlemont, on the 22nd of August, he was met by Count Egmont, who 
had ridden forth from Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as the repre- 
sentative of his sovereign. The count was accompanied by several other 
noblemen, and brought to the duke a present of several beautiful horses. 
Alva received him, however, but coldly, for he was unable at first to adjust 
the mask to his countenance as adroitly as was necessary. “Behold the 
greatest of all the heretics,” he observed to his attendants, as soon as the 
nobleman’s presence was announced, and in a voice loud enough for him 
to hear. After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have commanded 
himself. He passed his arm lovingly over that stately neck which he had 
already devoted to the block, and the two rode along side by side in friendly 
conversation; Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards through 
the Louvain gate into Brussels. 

The day of doom for all the crimes which had ever been committed in 
the course of ages seemed now to have dawned upon the Netherlands. The 
.sword which had so long been hanging over them seemed about to descend. 
Throughout the provinces there was but one feeling — cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibility of effecting their escape from the 
fated land swarmed across the frontier. AU foreign merchants deserted the 
great marts. The cities became as still as if the plague-banner had been 
unfurled on every house-top. Meantime the captam-general proceeded 
methodically with his work. He distributed his troops through Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities. As a measure of necessity and 
mark of the last humiliation, he required the municipalities to transfer their 
keys to his keeping. 

In order that Egmont, Horn, and other distinguished victims might not 
take alarm, and thus escape the doom deliberately arranged for them, royal 
assurances were despatched to the Netherlands, cheering their despondency 
and dispelling their doubts. With his own hand Philip wrote a letter, full 
of affection and confidence, to Egmont. He wrote it after Alva had kft 
Madrid upon his mission of vengeance. The same stealthy measures were 
pursued with regard to others. The prince of Orange was not likely to be 
lured into the royal trap, however cautiously baited. Unfortunately he 
could not communicate his wisdom to his friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a temperament as that to 
which Egmont owed his destruction. It was not the prince of Orange alone 
who had prophesied his doom. Warnings haxl come to the count from every 
quarter, and they were now frequently repeated. Certainly he was not 
without anxiety, but he had made his decision — deterfnined to believe in 
the royal word and in the royal gratitude for his services rendered. 

The duke manifested the most friendly dispositions, taking care to send 
him large presents of Spanish and Italian fruits, received frequently by the 
government couriers. Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only forgot 
his fears, but unfortunately succeeded in inspiring Count Horn with a portion 
of his confidence. The admiral left his returement at Weert to fall into the 
pit which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing at Brussels. September 
9th, the grand prior, Don Fernando, gave a magnificent dinner, to which 
Egmont and Horn, together with Noircarmes, the viscount of Ghent, and 
many other noblemen were invited. 

At four o’clock, the dioner being finished, Horn and Egmont, accom- 
panied by the other gentlemen, proceeded to the “ Jassy” house, then occupied 
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by Alva, to take part in the deliberations proposed. They were received by 
the duke with great courtesy. The council lasted till near seven in the 
evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho de Avila, captain of the duke’s guard, 
requested Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest. After an insig- 
nificant remark or two, the Spanish ofiicer, as soon as the two were alone, 
requested Egmont to surrender his sword. At the same moment the doors 
of the adjacent apartment were opened, and Egmont saw himself surro^ded 
by a company of Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen. Finding himself 
thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, saying bitterly, as he did so, that it 
had at least rendered some service to the kmg in times which were past. 
Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion. Upon the 23rd of Sep- 
tember both were removed under a strong guard to the castle of Ghent. 
The consternation was universal throughout Uie provinces when the arrests 
became known. 

The unfortunate envoys, the marquis of Bergen and the baron of Mqn- 
tigny, had remained in Spain under close observation Of those doomed vic- 
tims who, in spite of friendly remonstrances and of ominous warnings, had thus 
ventured into the lion’s den, no retreating footmarks were ever to be seen. 
Their fate, now that Alva had at last been despatched^ to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the marquis of Bergen, accepting the augury in its 
most evil sense, immediately afterwards had sickened unto death. Before 
his limbs were cold, a messenger was on his way to Brussels, instructing the 
regent to sequestrate his property, and to arrest, upon suspicion of heresy, 
the youthful kinsman and niece, who, by the will of the marquis, were to be 
united in marriage and to share his estate. The baron of Montigny was 
closely confined m the alcazar of Segovia, never to leave a Spanish prison 
alive. 

THE BLOODY “COUNCIL OF TROUBLES” 

In the same despatch of the 9th of September, in which the duke com- 
municated to Philip the capture of Egmont and Horn, he announced to him 
his determination to establish a new court for the trial of crimes committed 
during the recent period of troubles. This wonderful tribunal was accord- 
ingly created with the -least possible delay It was called the council of 
Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, by which it will be forever 
known in history, of the Blood Council. It superseded all other institutions. 
Every court, from those of the municipal magistracies up to the supreme 
councils of the provinces, were forbidden to take cognisance in future of any 
cause growing^ out of the late troubles. Not only citizens of every province, 
but the municipal bodies and even the sovereign provincial estates themselves, 
were compelled to plead, like humble individuals, before this new and ex- 
traordinary tribunal. 

_ It is unnecessary to allude to the absolute violation which was thus com- 
mitted of all charters, laws, and privileges, because the very creation of the 
council was a bold and brutal proclamation that those laws and privileges 
were at an end. The constitution or maternal principle of this suddenly 
erected court was of a twofold nature. _ It defined and it punished the crime 
of treason. The definitions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it to be 
treason to have delivered or signed any petition against the new bishops, 
the Inquisition, or the edicts; to have tolerated public preaching under any 
circumstances; to have omitted resistance to the image-breakmg, to the 
field-preaching, or to the presentation of the Request by the nobles, and 
“either through sympathy or surprise” to have asserted that the king did 
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not possess the right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or to have 
maintained that this present tribunal was bound to respect in any manner 
any laws or any charters. _ In these brief and simple but comprehensive 
terms was the crime of high treason defined. The pxmishment was still 
more briefly, simply, and comprehensively stated, for it was instant death 
in all cases. So well, too, did this new and terrible engine perform its work 
that, in less than three months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 
human beings had suffered death by its summary proceedings; some of the 
highest, the noblest, and the most virtuous in the land among the number. 
Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus established upon the ruins 
of all the ancient institutions of the country, had not been provided with 
even a nominal authority from any source whatever. The Blood Council 
was merely an informal club, of which the duke was perpetual president, 
while the other members were all appointed by himself. 

No one who was offered the office refused it Noircarmes and Barlay- 
mont accepted with very great eagerness. Several presidents and councillors 
of the different provincial tribunals were appointed, but all the Nether- 
landers were men of straw. Two Spaniards, Del Rio and Vargas, were the 
only members who could vote; while their decisions were subject to reversal 
by Alva. Del Rio was a man without character or talent, a mere tool in 
the hands of his superiors, but Juan de Vargas was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have been found in Europe for the post to which 
he was thus elevated To shed human blood was, in his opinion, the only 
important busmess and the only exhilarating pastime of life His youth 
had_ been stained with other cnmes. He had been obliged to retire from 
Spain, because of his violation of an orphan child to whom he was guardian; 
but, in his manhood, he found no pleasure but in murder He executed 
Alva’s bloody work with an industry which was almost superhuman, and 
with a merriment which would have shamed a demon. His execrable jests 
ring through the blood and smoke and death-cries of those days of perpetual 
sacrifice. The figure of Vargas rises upon us through the mist of three cen- 
turies with terrible distinctness. Even his barbarous grammar has not been 
forgotten, and his crimes against syntax and against humanity have acquired 
the same immortality 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board was the Flemish 
councillor Hessels Hessels was accustomed to doze away his afternoon 
hours at the council table, and when awakened from his nap in order that he 
might express an opinion on the case then before the court, was wont to rub 
his eyes and to call out “Ad patibulum, ad patibulum!” (“to the gallows 
with him, to the gallows with him!”) with great fervour, but in entire igno- 
rance of the culprit’s name or the merits of the case His wife, naturally 
disturbed that her husband’s waking and sleeping hours were alike absorbed 
with this hangman’s work, more than once ominously expressed her hope 
to him that he, whose head and heart were thus engrossed with the gibbet, 
might not one day come to hang upon it himself; a gloomy prophecy which 
the future most terribly fulfilled. 

The council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first session on the 20th 
of September, 1567, at the lodgings of Alva. There was a rude organisation 
by which a crowd of commissioners, acting as inferior officers of the council, 
were spread over the provinces, whose business was to collect itfformation 
concerning all persons who might be incrimmated for participation in the 
recent troubles The greatest crime, however, was to be rich, and one which 
could be expiated by no virtues, however signal. Alva was bent upon 
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proving himself as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably a consum- 
mate commander, and he had promised his master an annual income of 
500,000 ducats from the confiscations which were to accompany the executions. 

It was necessary that the blood torrent should flow at once through the 
Netherlands, in order that the promised golden river, a yard deep,_ according 
to his vaunt, should begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain. It is obvious, 
from the fundamental laws which were made to define treason at the same 
moment in which they established the council, that any man might be at 

any instant summoned to the court. 
Every man, whether innocent or 
guilty, whether papist or Protes- 
tant, felt his head shaking on his 
shoulders. If he were wealthy, 
there seemed no remedy but flight, 
which was now almost impossible, 
from the heavy penalties affixed by 
the new edict upon all carriers, ship- 
masters, and wagoners, who should 
aid in the escape of heretics. 

The register of every city, vil- 
lage, and hamlet throughout the 
Netherlands showed the_ daily lists 
of men, women, and children thus 
sacrificed at the shrine of the demon 
who had obtamed the mastery over 
this unhappy land It was not often 
that an individual was of sufficient 
importance to be tried — if trial it 
could be called — by himself It 
was found more expeditious to send 
them in batches to the furnace. 
Thus, for example, on the 4th of 
January, eighty-four inhabitants of 
Valenciennes were condemned; on 
another day, ninety-five miscel- 
laneous individuals from different 
places in Flanders ; on another, 
forty-six inhabitants of Mechlin; on 
another, thirty-five persons from 
different localities; and so on. 

The sentences were occasionally in advance of the docket. Thus upon 
one occasion a man's case was called for trial, but before the investigation 
was commenced it was discovered that he had been already executed. A 
cursory examination of the papers proved, moreover, as usual, that the culprit 
had committed no crime. “No matter for that,” said Vargas, jocosely; 
“if he has died innocent, it will be all the better for him when he takes his 
trial in the other world.” 

But however the councillors might indulge in these gentle jests among 
themselves, it was obvious that innocence was in reality impossible, accord- 
ing to the rules which had been laid down regarding treason. The practice 
was in accordance with the precept, and persons were daily executed with 
senseless pretexts, which was worse than executions with no pretexts at all. 
Thus Peter de Witt of Amsterdam was beheaded, because at one of the 
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tumults in that city he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. 
This was taken as sufficient proof that he was a man in authority among the 
rebels, and he was accordingly put to death. _ Madame Juriaen, who, in 
1566, had struck with her slipper a little wooden image of the Virgin, together 
with her maid-servant, who had witnessed without denoimcing the crime, 
were both drowned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on the scaffold. 
Death, _ even, did not m all cases place a criminal beyond the reach of the 
executioner. Egbert Me 3 martzoon, a man of high official rank, had been con- 
demned, together with two colleagues, on an accusation of collecting money 
in a Lutheran church. He died in prison of dropsy. The sheriff consoled 
himself by placing the body on a chair, and having the dead man beheaded 
in company with his colleagues. 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house; the death-bell tolled 
hourly in every village; not a family but was called to mourn for its dearest 
relatives, while the survivors stallced listlessly about, the ghosts of their 
former selves, among the wrecks of their former homes. The spirit of the 
nation, within a few months after the arrival of Alva, seemed hopelessly 
broken. 


DEPARTUEE OE THE REGENT (DECEMBER, 1567) 

The duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued state of irritation. 
She had not ceased for many months to demand her release from the odious 
position of a cipher m a land where she had so lately been sovereign, and 
she ha,d at last obtained it. Philip transmitted his acceptance of her resigna- 
tion by the same courier who brought Alva’s commission to be governor- 
general in her place. The letters to the duchess were full of conventional 
compliments for her past services, accompanied, however, with a less bar- 
ren and more acceptable acknowledgment, in the shape of a life income 
of 14,000 ducats instead of the eight thousand hitherto enjoyed by her 
highness. 

The horrors of the succeeding administration proved beneficial to her 
reputation. Upon the dark ground of succeeding years the lines which 
recorded her history seemed -written with letters of light. Yet her conduct 
in the Netherlands offers but few points for approbation, and many for 
indignant censure. That she was not entirely destitute of femmine softness 
and sentiments of boimty, her parting despatch to her brother proved. In 
that letter she recommended to him a course of clemency and forgiveness, 
and remmdod him that the nearer kings approached to God in sthtion, the 
more they should endeavour to imitate him in his attributes of benignity. 
But the language of this farewell was more tender than had been the spirit 
of her government. One looks in vain, too, through the general atmosphere 
of kindness which pervades the epistle, for a special recommendation of 
those distinguished and doomed seigniors, whose attachment to her person 
and whose chivalrous and conscientious endeavours to fulfil her own orders 
had placed them upon the edge of that precipice from which they were shortly 
to be hurled. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken out. The hollow 
truce by which the Guise party and the Huguenots had partly pretended to 
deceive each other was hastened to its end, among other causes, by the march 
of Alva to the Netherlands. The Huguenots had_ taken alarin, for they 
recognised the fellowship which united their foes in all countries against 
the Reformation, and Condh and Coligny knew too well that the same influence 
which bfl,H brought Alva to Brussels would soon create an exterminatmg 
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army against their followers. Hostilities were resumed with more bitterness 
than ever. The duke of Alva not only fmnished Cathenne de’ Medici with 
advice, but with two thousand foot and fifteen himdred horse, under the 
count of Arenberg, attended by a choice band of the Catholic nobility of 
the Netherlands. 

Alva was not meantime unmindful of the business which had served as 
a iiretext in the arrest of the two counts. The fortifications of the principal 
cities were pushed on with great rapidity. The memorable citadel of Antwerp 
in particular had already been commenced in October under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel de Cerbelloni. 
In a few months it was completed, at a cost of 1,400,000 florins, of which 
sum the citizens, in spite of their remonstrances, were compelled to contribute 
more than one quarter. To four of the five bastions, the captain-general, 
with characteristic ostentation, gave his own names and titles. One was 
called the Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a fourth Alva, while 
the fifth was baptised with the name of the ill-fated eng’ leer, Pacheco. 

On the 19th of January, 1568, the prince of Orange, his brother Louis 
of Nassau, his brother-m-law Coimt van den Berg, the count Hoogstraten, 
the count Kuilenburg, and the baron of Montigny were summoned in the 
name of Alva to appear before the Blood Council, within thrice fourteen 
days from the date of the proclamation, under pam of perpetual banishment 
with confiscation of their estates. It is needless to say that these seigniors 
did not obey the summons. They knew full well that their obedience would 
be rewarded only with death. The prince replied to this summons, by a 
brief and somewhat contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As a knight of 
the Fleece, as a member of the German Empire, as a sovereign prince in 
France, as a citizen of the Netherlands, he rejected the authority of Alva 
and of his self-constituted tribunal. His innocence he was willing to estab- 
lish before competent courts and righteous judges. 

From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious both that the prince 
was not yet ready to throw down the gauntlet to his sovereign, nor to pro- 
claim his adhesion to the new religion. On departmg from the Netherlands 
in the spring, he had said openly that he was still in possession of sixty thou- 
sand florins yearly, and that he should commence no hostilities against 
Philip, so long as he did not disturb him in his honour or his estates. 

His character had, however, already been attacked, his property threat- 
ened with confiscation His closest ties of family were now to be severed 
by the hand of the tyrant. His eldest child, the count of Buren, torn from 
his protection, was to be carried into indefinite captivity in a foreign land. 
It was a remarkable oversight, for a person of his sagacity, that, upon his 
own departure from the provmces, he should leave his son, then a boy of 
thirteen years, to pursue his studies at the college of Louvam. Thus exposed 
to the power of the government, he was soon seized as a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the father. A changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed 
completely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for he was educated and not 
sacrificed by Philip. When he returned to the Netherlands, after a twenty 
years' residence in Spam, it was difficult to detect in his gloomy brow, sat- 
urnine character, ana Jesuitical habits a trace of the generous spirit which 
characterised that race of heroes of Orange-Nassau. 

Events now marched with rapidity. Early in the year, the most sublime 
■ sentence of death was promulgated which has ever been pronounced since 
the creation of the world. The Roman tyrant wished that his enemies’ 
fieads were all upon a single neck, that he might strike them off at a blow; 
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the Inquisition assisted Philip to place the heads of all his Netherland sub- 
jects upon a single neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the 16th of February, 
1568, a sentence of the holy office condemned all the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands to death as heretics. From this imb'^ersal doom only a few persons, 
especially named, were excepted. A proclamation of the king, dated ten 
days later, confirmed this decree of the Inquisition, and ordered it to be 
carried into instant execution, without regard to age, sex, or condition. 

This IS probably the most concise death-warrant that was ever framed. 
Three rnilhons of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced to the 
scaffold in three lines; and, as it was well known that these were not harm- 
less thunders, like some bulls of the Vatican, but serious and practical meas- 
ures, which were to be enforced, the horror which they produced may be easily 
imagined. It was hardly the purpose of government to compel the absolute 
completion of the wholesale plan in all its length and breadth; yet, in the hor- 
rible times upon which they had fallen, the Netherlanders might be excused 
for believing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. At any rate, 
it was certain that when all were condemned, any might at a moment’s 
warning be carried to the scaffold, and this was precisely the course adopted 
by the authorities. 

Men m the highest and humblest positions were daily and hourly dragged 
to the stake. Alya, in a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the number 
of executions which were to take place immediately after the expiration of 
holy week “ at eight hundred heads.” Many a citizen, convicted of a hundred 
thousand florins and of no other crime, saw hunself suddenly tied to a horse’s 
tail with his hands fastened behind him, and so dragged to the gallows But 
although wealth was an unpardonable sin, poverty proved rarely a protection. 
Reasons sufficient could always be found for dooming the starveling labourer 
as well as the opulent burgher. To avoid the disturbances created in the 
streets by the frequent harangues or exhortations addressed to the bystanders 
by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a new gag was invented The 
tongue of each prisoner was screwed into an iron ring, and then seared with 
a hot iron The swelling and inflammation ■which were the immediate result, 
prevented the tongue from slipping throt^h the ring, and of course effectually 
precluded all possibility of speech d. 

TRIAL AND F.\TE OF EGMONT AND HORN (1568) 

The two counts had been confined in the citadel of Ghent for more than 
eight months. Their trial commenced in due form before the council of 
Twelve. The indictment against Egrnont consisted of nmety counts, and 
that against Horn of sixty. Every action, however innocent, every omission 
of duty, was interpreted on the principle, which had been laid down in 
the owning of the indictment, that the two counts, in conjunction with 
the prince of Orange, had planned the overthrow of the royal authority in 
the Netherlands, and the usurpation of the government of the country; the 
expulsion of Granvella, the embassy of Egrnont to Madrid, the confederacy 
of the gueux, the concessions which they made to the Protestants in the 
provinces under their government — all were made to have a connection with, 
and a reference to, th!& deliberate design. The accusations were sent to each 
of the prisoners, who were required to reply to them within five days. 

The first step was to demur against the tribunal which was to try them, 
since, by the privilege of their order, they, as knights of the Golden Fleece, 
were amenable only to the king himself, the grand master. But this 
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demurrer was overruled, and they were required to produce their witnesses, in 
default of which they were to be proceeded against vn contumaciam. Egmont 
had satisfactorily answered to eighty-two counts, while Count Horn had 
refuted the charges against him, article by article. The accusation and the 
defence are still extant; on that defence every impartial tribunal would 
have acquitted them both. 

Egmont’s wife, by birth a duchess of Bavaria, succeeded in obtaining 
the intercessions of almost every German court m behalf of her husband. 
Alva rejected them, with a declaration that they had no force in such a case 
as the present. On the 1st of June, 1568, the council of Twelve declared 
them guilty, and on the 4th of that month sentence of death was pronounced 
against them. 

The execution of twenty-five noble Netherlanders, who were beheaded 
in three successive days, in the market-place at Brussels, was the terrible 
prelude. 

The duke had reason to hasten the execution of the sentence. Count 
Louis of Nassau had given battle to the count of Arenberg, near the monastery 
of Heiligerlee in Groningen, and had the good fortune to defeat him Immedi- 
ately after his victory, he had advanced against Groningen, and laid siege 
to it. The success of his arms had raised the courage of his faction, and the 
prince of Orange, his brother, was close at hand with an army to support him. 

On the day after the sentence was passed, the two coimts were brought, 
under an escort of three thousand Spaniards, from Ghent to Brussels. Dur- 
ing the night between the 4th and 5th of June the sentences were brought 
to the prisoners, after they had already gone to rest. Egmont called for pen 
and ink, and wrote two letters, one to his wife, the other to the king, the 
latter was as follows: 


SiEE • I have learned, this evening, the sentence which your majesty has been pleased to 
pronounce upon me Although I have never had a thought, and believe myself never to have 
done a deed which could tend to the prejudice of your majesty's person or service, or to tbe 
detriment of our true ancient and Catholic religion, nevertheless I take patience to bear that 
which It has pleased the good God to send If, during these troubles in tbe Netherlands, I 
have done or permitted aught which had a different appearance, it has been with the true and 
good intent to serve God and your majesty, and the necessity of the times. Therefore, I pray 
your majesty to forgive me, and to have compassion on my poor wife, my children, and my 
servants , having regard to my past services. In which hope I now commend myself to the 
mercy of God. 

From Brussels, 

Ready to die, this 5th June, 1568. 

Your majesty’s very humble and loyal vassal and servant, 

Lamoral d’Egmont. 

The family of the count was subsequently reinstated in all his property, 
fiefs, and rights, which, by virtue of the sentence, had escheated to the royal 
treasury. 

Egmont paced the scaffold with noble dignity, and lamented that it had 
not been permitted him to die a more honourable death for his kmg and his 
country. Up to the last he seemed unable to persuade hinaself that the king 
was in earnest, and that his seventy would be carried any further than the 
mere terror of execution. He then clenched his teeth, threw off his mantle 
and robe, knelt upon the cushion and prepared himself for the last prayer. 
He drew a silk cap over his eyes, and awaited the stroke. Over the corpse 
and the streaming blood a black cloth was immediately thrown. 

All Brussels thronged around the scaffold, and the fatal blow seemed to 
fall on every heart. Loud sobs alone broke the appalling silence. The 
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duke himself, who watched the execution from a window of the town-house, 
wiped his eyes as his victim died.* 

Shortly afterwards. Count Horn advanced on the scaffold. Of a more 
violent temperament than his friend, he burst forth m bitter reproaches 
against the king, and the bishop with difficulty prevailed upon him to make 
a better use of his last moments than to abuse them in imprecations on his 
enemies. At last, however, he became more collected, and made his confession 
to the bishop, which at first he was disposed to refuse. He mounted the 
scaffold with the same attendants as his friend. In passing, he saluted many 
of his acquaintances; his hands were, like Egmont’s, free. "When he had 
ascended, he cast his eyes upon the corpse which lay under the cloth, and 
asked one of the by-standers if it was the body of his friend. On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said some words in Spanish, threw his cloak 
from him, and knelt upon the cushion. All shrieked aloud as he received 
the fatal blow. 

The heads of both were fixed upon poles which were set upon the scaffold, 
where they remained until past three m the afternoon, when they were taken 
down, and, with the two bodies, placed in leaden coffins and deposited in a 
vault. In spite of the number of spies and executioners who surrounded 
the scaffold, the citizens of Brussels would not be prevented from dipping 
their handkerchiefs in the streaming blood, and carrying home with them 
these precious memorials.^' 

Egmont is a great historical figure, but he was certainly not a great man. 
His execution remains an enduring monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and 
perfidy but of his dulness. The king had everything to hope from Egmont 
and nothing to fear. Granvella knew the man well, and, almost to the last, 
could not believe m the possibility of so unparalleled a blunder as that which 
was to make a victim, a martyr, and a popular idol of a personage brave 
mdeed, but incredibly vacillating and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been converted into a most useful instrument for 
the royal purposes. 

He had no S3mpathy with the people, but he loved, as a grand seignior, 
to be looked up to and admired by a gaping crowd. He was an unwavering 
Catholic, held sectaries in utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, took 
a positive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with their congregations, 
and in pressing the besieged Christians of Valenciennes to extremities. Upon 
more than one occasion he pronounced his unequivocal approval of the in- 
famous edicts, and he exerted himself at times to enforce them within his 
province. The transitory impression made upon his mind by the lofty nature 
of Orange was easily effaced in Spam by court flattery and by royal bribes. 
Upon the departure of Orange, Egmont was only too ea^er to be employed 
by Philip in any work which the monarch could find for him to do. Yet this 
was the man whom Philip chose, through the executioner’s sword, to convert 
into a popular idol, and whom Poetry has loved to contemplate as a romantic 
champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, he was a person of mediocre abilities and thoroughly 

Even Bentivoglio® becomes softened in relating tbe pathetic scene. bear,” wrote 
Morillon to Granvella (June 7tb, 1568), “that bis excellency sbed tears as big as pease during 
tbe execution ” (Atjecti des larmes cmssi grosses que poixS) — van Groen Prinstbrer*^-4»*- 
chives Tbe prebendary goes on to say tbat ** be bad caused tbe story of tbe duke’s tenderness 
to be trumpeted in many places ” {ci faict sonner oil ii luy a semhli convemr, quia multomm 
ammi exacerheti) Morillon also quotes Alva as having bad tbe effrontery to say tbat be 
desired a mitigation of tbe punishment, but that tbe king bad answered tbat be could forgive 
offences against bimself, but the crimes committed against God were unpardonable. <*] 
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commonplace character. His high rank and his tragic fate are all which make 
him interesting. The most interesting features in his character are his gener- 
osity toward his absent brother and the manlmess with which, as Montigtiy’s 
representative at Tournay, he chose rather to confront the anger of the gov- 
ernment, and to incur the deadly revenge of Philip, than make himself the 
executioner of the harmless Christians in Tournay. In this regard, his con- 
duct is vastly more entitled to our i ospeet than that of Egmont, and he was 
certainly more deserving of reverence from the people, even though deserted 
by all men while living, and left headless and solitary in his coffin at St, 
Gudule. The hatred foi Alva, which sprang from the graves of these illustrious 
victims, waxed dady more intense.'^ 

THE FIRST a-UHPAIGN (1568) 

Everything seemed now ripe, both at home and abroad, to favour the 
enterprise on which the prmce of Orange was determined to risk his fortune 
and his life But his principal resources were to be found in his genius and 
courage, and in the heroic devotion partaken by his whole family in the cause 
of their country. His brother. Count John, advanced him a considerable 
sum of money; the Flemings and Hollanders, in England and elsewhere, 
subscribed largely, the prmce himself, after raising loans in every possible 
way on his pnvate means, sold his jewels, his plate, and even the furniture 
of his houses, and threw the amount into the common fund. 

The queen of England, the French Huguenots, _ and the Protestant princes 
of Germany all lent him their aid in money or in men; and he opened his 
first campaign with great advantage. He formed his army into four several 
corps, intending to enter the country on as many different points, and by a 
sudden irruption on that most vulnerable to rouse at once the hopes and the 
co-operation of the people His brothers Louis and Adolphus, at the head 
of one of these divisions, had already penetrated into Friesland, and there 
commenced the contest. The count of Arenberg, governor of this province, 
assisted by the Spanish troops under Gonsalvo de Braccamonte, had quickly 
opposed the invaders. They had met on the 23d of May near the abbey of 
Heihgerlee, which gave its name to the battle; and after a short contest the 
royalists were defeated with great loss. The count of Arenberg and Adolphus 
of Nassau encountered in single combat, and fell by each other’s hands.* 
The victory was dearly purchased by the loss of this gallant prince, the first 
of his illustrious family. 

Alva immediately hastened to the scene of this first action, and soon 
forced Count Louis to another at a place called Jemmmgen, near the town 
of Embden, on the 21st of July. Their forces were nearly equal — about 
fourteen thousand at either side: but all the advantage of discipline and skill 
was in favour of Alva, and the consequence was the total rout of the patriots 
with a considerable loss in killed and the whole of the cannon and baggage. 
The entire province of Friesland was thus again reduced to obedience, and 
Alva hastened back to Brabant to make head against the prince of Orange 
The latter had now under his command an army of twenty-eight thousand 
men — an imposing force m pomt of numbers, being double that which his 
rival was able to muster He soon made himself master of the towns of 
Tongres and St. Trond, and the whole province of Li^ge was in his power 
He advanced boldly against Alva, and for several months did all that 

[' This IS Strada’s ^ account, but others differ so much that it is possible only to say that 
both men died m the battle,] 
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manceuvring could do to force him to a battle. But the wily veteran knew his 
trade too well; he felt sure that in time the prince’s force would disperse 
for want of pay and supplies; and he managed his resources so ably that with 
little risk and scarcely any loss he finally succeeded in his object. In the 
month of October the prince foimd himself forced to disband his large but 
undisciplmed force; ‘ and he retired into France to recruit his fun& and 
consider on the best measures for some future enterprise. 

The insolent triumph of Alva knew no bounds The rest of the year 
was consumed in new executions. The hdtel Kuilenburg, the early cradle 
of Brederode’s confederacy, was rased to the ground, and a pillar erected 
on the spot commemorative of the deed; while Alva, resolved to erect a monu- 
ment of his success as well as of his hate, had his own statue in brass, formed 
of the cannons taken at Jemmingen, set up in the citadel of Antwerp, with 
various symbols of power and an inscription of infiated pride.^ 

OPPRESSIVE taxation; the amnestv 

The maintenance of the army required from two to four million florins 
(over a million guineas), and it was the royal treasury that had to pay the 
costs. Philip, deceived by the popular attitude or overwhelmed by the 
enormity of the burden imposed upon him, enjoined his general to seek in 
Belgium the needed resources. A plan of taxation "was even drawn up in 
Madrid,^ and sent to the governor, with orders to put it into immediate 
execution. It confined itself to two measures, which were to be general: 
first, the immediate levy of a duty amounting to the hundredth part of the 
value of all property, real and personal; and for the future a fixed tax of 
one twentieth on the sale of all real estate and one tenth on the sale of all 
merchandise and personal property. These were the taxes known as the 
hundredth, twentieth, and tenth pennies. 

The duke of Alva called a general assembly of the states-general at Brus- 
sels, in March, 1569, and himself proposed the imposition of these taxes; but 
immediately lively protests came from all quarters. It was evident that a 
tax of a tenth on all sales would deal a mortal blow to commerce, and conse- 
quently to the general prosperity of the country, already compromised by 
intern^ troubles and by the commotions agitating the rest of Europe. The 
king’s partisans were the first to try to turn the governor from a measure® as 
imprudent as it was impracticable and Viglius above all distinguished him- 
self by his frankness. He succeeded in convincing the duke, who contented 
himself with a subsidy of two millions, to which the assembly consented. 
But the king and his council were far from satisfied with this transaction, 
which, far from furnishing the means to pay debts already contracted, was 
not even sufficient to guarantee the maintenance of the troops in the future. 

Philip ]^d moreover some reason to accuse his general, the latter having 
shown on this occasion no disposition to follow the course prescribed for him. 
The monarch had sent with the scheme of taxation a proclamation of 

He melted liis last plate to satisfy lais clamorous German mercenaries , then, with 
twelve hundred men, he 3 oined the Huguenots in Gascony and fought under the duke of Zwei- 
hrhcken [or Deux Fonts] The campaign there was also a failure. The emperor was recon- 
ciled with Philip, and even Queen Elizabeth of England for the present wished him well.] 

P Motley,** however, states that this plan of taxation was due entirely to the duke of AJva 
and that the authorities at Madrid had nothing to do with it ] 

[* Bloki also points out that a cherished scheme of Alva’s was the unifying of all the prov- 
inces under one ruler with one capital and one law This meant a sacrifice of dearly bought 
and ancient municipal, religious, and individual privileges that aroused ferocious protest. The 
experiment, however, failed even of trial, on account of new complications.] 
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amnesty ■whicli was to reassure the minds of the people at the very moment 
when they were to be called on to make new sacrifices. But the duke of 
Alva thought this amnesty premature. He withheld its publication; and 
when it was finally proclaimed the following year (1570), it contained so 
many restrictions that the tardy and incomplete pardon made no favour- 
able impression. 

The situation, daily becoming more difiicult, was further complicated by 
an open rupture with England, which dealt a fatal blow to the prosperity of 
Antwerp and Bruges. Elizabeth, who had succeeded Mary, had long shown 
herself hostile to Philip. She made the duke of Alva feel her lU-wdl by the 
retention of 800,000 gulden sent him by a ship that had put into Plymouth 
(1668) Elizabeth had appropriated this sum, charging herself, however, 
■with its repayment to the Italian merchants from whom the king had bor- 
rowed it. But the duke, who was awaiting this money in_ order to pay his 
troops, had been furious and had seized the property and ships of the English 
in Belgian ports. Whereupon the queen had retaliated and, not content 
with forbidding all trade with the Low Countries, offered asylum to the pri- 
vateers which the discontented faction began to fit out and which caused some 
serious losses to commerce. 

Thus came into existence the Beggars of the Sea — a band of bold, 
adventurous men, whose leaders were the emigrant nobles, the rest sailors 
from the coast. The success of their first attempts at piracy excited fresh 
clamours against the government in Belgium; and later deeds of a less 
doubtful character were to efface these obscure beginnings and to assign to 
their names a very different place in history. 

While unrest and discontent thus increased around the Spanish governor, 
William of Nassau preserved a threatening attitude This prince and his 
brother Louis were equally allied with Lutheran princes of Germany and with 
the leaders of the Calvinist party in France. They had even fought for the 
cause of the latter; for in spite of their exile they took part in all the great 
Protestant enterprises, identifying their cause with that of the cult they 
professed and seeking, in each European commotion, in some way to_ advance 
their own interests. Their hopes revived when the celebrated Coligny and 
the Huguenots came to an understanding with King Charles IX (1570). A 
plan was then formed to lead into the Belgian provinces a number of those 
old bands which for years had been fighting in France. Coligny and his 
brothers-at-arms were to enter Hainault ■with their French solchers, while 
the prince of Orange at the head of a German army penetrated into Limburg 
and Brabant. Charles IX gave his consent to this project; the old-time Jeal- 
ousyagainst Spain made him desire the abasement and humiliation of Pliilip. 

The duke of Alva saw the storm approaching Pressed by the need of 
money and by the orders from the court, he made fresh attempts to obtain 
the consent of the states to the taxes the kmg wished to establish, but the 
r^istance ■was the same as in former years. Thereupon he took it upon 
himself to direct ■without their consent the collection of the tenth and twen- 
tieth penny, violating thus all the rights of the provinces, but imputing the 
bold step to stern necessity He consented, however, that a deputation 
should be sent to the king — in protest. Philip received the deputies with the 
greatest demonstrations of good will. It is related that he first tried to make 
them accept the tax as a war contribution; but, finally yielding to their 
remonstrances, he agreed to its provisional suspension ^ 

One of those frightful inundations to which the northern provinces were 
so constantly exposed occurred in 1572, carrying away the dikes, and 
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destroying lives and property to a considerable amount. In Friesland alone 
twenty thousand men were victims to this calamity. But no suffering could 
affect the inflexible sternness of the duke of Alva; and to such excess did he 
carry his _ persecution that Philip himself began to be discontented, and 
thought his representative was overstepping the bounds of delegated tyranny. 
He even reproached hirn sharply in some of his despatches. The governor 
replied in the same strain; and such was the effect of this correspondence 
that Philip _ resolved to remove him from his command. But the king’s 
mamage with Anne pf_ Austria, daughter of the emperor M axi mili a n II, 
obliged him to defer his intentions for a while; and he at length named John 
de la Cerda, duke of Medina-Celi, as Alva’s successor. Upwards of a year, 
however, elapsed before this new governor was finally appointed; and he 
made his appearance on the coast of Flanders with a considerable fleet, on 
the 11th of May, 1572, He was afforded on this very day a specimen of 
the sort of people he came to contend with; for his fleet was suddenly attacked 
by that of the patriots, and many of his vessels were burned and taken before 
his eyes, with their rich cargoes and considerable treasures intended for the 
service of the state.^ 

The duke of Medina-Celi proceeded rapidly to Brussels, where he was 
ceremoniously received by Alva, who however refused to resign the govern- 
ment, under the pretext that the term of his appointment had not expired, 
and that he was resolved first to completely suppress all symptoms of revolt 
in the northern provinces. He succeeded in effectually disgusting La Cerda, 
who demanded and obtained his own recall to Spam. Alva, left once more 
in undisputed possession of his power, turned it with increased vigour into 
new channels of oppression. He was soon again employed in efforts to effect 
the levying of his favourite taxes; and such was the resolution of the trades- 
men of Brussels that, sooner than submit, they almost universally closed 
their shops altogether. Alva, furious at this measure, caused sixty of the 
citizens to be seized, and ordered them to be hanged opposite their own 
doors. The gibbets were actually erected, when, on the very day fixed for 
the executions, he received despatches that wholly disconcerted him, and 
stopped their completion.^ 

In the night arrived the intelligence that the town of Briel had been 
captured. The duke, feeling the full gravity of the situation, postponed the 
chastisement which he had thus secretly planned to a more convenient season, 
in order, without an instant’s hesitation, to avert the consequences of this 
new movement on the part of the rebels. 


THE SEA BEGGAES TAKE BEIBL 

Allusion has been made to those formidable partisans of the patriot 
cause, the marine outlaws. Cheated of half their birthright by nature, and 
now driven forth from their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the exiled Hol- 
landers took to the ocean. Its boundless fields, long arable to their industry, 
became more fruitful than ever now that oppression was transforming a peace- 
ful seafaring people into a nation of corsairs. 

The beggars of the sea asked their alms through the mouths of their 

It was the richest booty which the insurgents had yet acquired by sea or land. The 
fleet was laden with spices, money, jewelry, and the riciest merchandise Five hundred 
thousand crowns of gold were taken, and it was calculated that the plunder altogether would 
suffice to maintain the war for two years at least One thousand Spanish soldiers and a good 
amount of ammunition were also captured. — Motley, 
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CJ^on. Unfortunately, they but too often made their demands upon both 
friend and foe. Every ruined merchant, every banished lord, every reckless 
mariner, who was willing to lay the commercial world under contribution 
to repair his damaged fortunes, could, without much difficulty, be supplied 
with a vessel and crew at some northern port, imder colour of cruising against 
the viceroy’s government. Nor was the ostensible motive simply a pretext. 
To make war upon Alva was the leadmg object of all_ these freebooters, and 
they were usually furnished by the prince of Orange, in his capacity of sov- 
ereign, with letters of marque for that purpose. _ The prince, indeed, did his 
utmost to control and direct an evil which had inevitably grown out of the 
horrors of the time. His admiral, William de la Marck, was, however, in- 
capable of comprehending the lofty purposes of his superior. A wild, sangui- 
nary, licentious noble, wearing his hair and beard unshorn, according to 
ancient Batavian custom, until the death of his relative Egmont should 
have been expiated, a worthy descendant of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, this 
hirsute and savage corsair seemed an embodunent of vengeance. He had 
sworn to wreak upon Alva and upon popeiy the deep revenge owed to them 
by the Netherland nobility, and in the cruelties afterwards practised by him 
upon monks and priests, the Blood Council learned that their exaniple had 
made at least one ripe scholar among the rebels. He was lying at this epoch 
with his fleet on the southern coast of England, from which advantageous 
position he was now to be ejected in a summary manner. 

The negotiations between the duke of Alva and Queen Elizabeth had 
now assumed an amicable tone, and were fast ripening to an adjustment. 
It was urged that the continued countenance afforded by the English people 
to the Netherland cruisers must inevitably lead to a war with Philip In 
the latter days of March, 1572, therefore, a sentence of virtual excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against De la Marck and his rovers. A peremptory 
order of Elizabeth forbade any of her subjects to supply them with meat, 
bread, or beer. The command being strictly complied with,_ their further 
stay was rendered impossible. Twenty-four vessels accordingly set sail 
from Dover m the very last days of March. Being almost in a state of starva- 
tion, these adventurers determined to make a sudden foray upon the 
coasts of North Holland. On Palm Sunday they captured two Spanish 
merchantmen. Soon afterwards, however, the wind becoming contrary, 
they abandoned their original intention, dropped down towards Zealand, and 
entered the broad mouth of the river Maas. 

Among the ships was that of William of Blois, seigneur of Treslong. This 
adventurous noble, whose brother had been executed by the duke of Alva 
in 1668, had himself fought by the side of Count Louis at Jemmingen, and, 
although covered with wounds, had been one of the few who escaped alive 
from the horrible carnage. During the intervening period he had become 
one of the most famous rebels on the ocean, and he had always been well 
known m Briel, where his father had been governor for the king. Treslong, 
who was really the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded De fe 
Marck to send a message to the city of Briel, demanding its surrender. This 
was a bold summons to be made by a handful of men. 

The city of Briel (or Brill) was not populous but it was well walled and 
fortified. It was, moreover, a most commodious port. The whole rebel 
force was divided into two parties, one of which under Treslong made an 
attack upon the southern gate. Treslong, after a short struggle, succeeded 
in forcing his entrance. De la Marck and his men made a bonfire at the 
northern gate, and then battered down the half-burned portal with the end 
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of an old mast. Thus rudely and rapidly did the Netherland patriots con- 
duct their first successful siege. The two parties, not more perhaps than 
two hundred and fifty men in all, met before sunset in the centre of the city, 
and the foundation of the Dutch Republic was laid The weary spirit of free- 
dom, so long a fugitive over earth and sea, had at last found a resting place, 
which rude and even ribald hands had piepared. 

The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet had been so exten- 
sive that hardly fifty citizens had remained in the town. The rest had all 
escaped, with as much property as they could carry away. The admiral, 
in the name of the prince of Orange, as lawful stadholder of Philip, took 
forn^ possession of an almost deserted city. No indignity was offered to 
the inhabitants of either sex, but as soon as the conquerors were fairly es- 
tablished in the best houses of the place, the inclination to plunder the churches 
could no longer be restrained. The altars and images were all destroyed, the 
rich furniture and gorgeous vestments appropriated to private use. Adam 
van Haren appeared on his vessel’s deck attired in a m a gnificent high mass 
chasuble. Treslong thenceforth used no drinking cups in his cabin save the 
golden chalices of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their hatred to popery 
was not confined to such demonstrations. Thirteen unfortunate monks 
and priests, who had been unable to affect their escape, were arrested and 
thrown into prison, from whence they were taken a few days later, by order 
of the ferocious admiral, and executed under circumstances of great barbarity. 

The news of this important exploit spread with great rapidity, idva, 
surprised at the very moment of venting his rage on the butchers and grocers 
of Brussels, deferred this savage design in order to deal with the new difficulty. 
Ho had certainly not expected such a result from the ready compliance of 
Queen Elizabeth with his request. The pimsters of Brussels were sure not 
to let such an opportunity escape them, for the name of the captured town 
was susceptible ot a quibble, and the event had taken place upon All Fools’ 
Day. 

On April Foors Day, 

Dulve Alva’s spectacles were stolen away 

became a popular couplet. The word “spectacles,” in Flemish, as well as 
the name of the suddenly surprised city, being Brill, this allusion to the duke’s 
loss and implied purblindness was not destitute of ingenuity. 

The duke, however, lost not an instant in attempting to repair the disaster. 
Count Bossu, who had acted as stadholder of Holland and Zealand under 
Alva’s authority, since the prince of Orange had resigned that gffice, was 
ordered at once to recover the conquered seaport, if possible. The patriots, 
being very few in number, were at first afraid to venture outside the gates 
to attack the much superior force of their invaders. A carpenter, however, 
dashed into the water with his axe in his hand, and swimming to the Niew- 
land sluice hacked it open with a few vigorous strokes. Thei»sea poured in 
at once, making the approach to the city upon the north side impossible. 
Bossu then led his Spaniards along the Niewland dike to the southern gate, 
where they were received with a warm discharge of artillery, which completely 
staggered them Meantime, Treslong and Kobol had, in the most daring 
manner, rowed out to the ships which had brought the enemy to the island, 
cut some adrift, and set others on fire. The Spaniards at the southern ^ate 
caught sight of their blazing vessels, saw the sea rapidly rising over the dike, 
became panic-struck at being thus enclosed between fire and water, and dashed 
off m precipitate retreat along the slippery causeway and through the slimy 
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and turbid waters, which were fast threatening to overwhelm them.‘ ' Many 
were drowned or smothered in their flight, but the greater portion of the force 
effected their escape in the vessels which still remained within reach. This 
danger averted. Admiral de la March summoned all the inhabitants, a large 
number of whom had returned to the town after the capture had been fairly 
established, and required them, as well as all the population of the island, 
to take an oath of allegiance to the prince of Orange as stadholder for his 
majesty. 

THE REVOLT OF THE TOWNS 

The example thus set by Bnel and later by Flushing was rapidly followed. 
The first half of the year 1572 was distinguished by a series of triumphs 
rendered still more remarkable by the reverses which followed at its close. 
Of a sudden, almost as it were by accident, a small but important seaport, 
the object for which the prince had so long been hoping, was secured. 
Instantly afterwards, half the island of Walcheren renounced the yoke of Alva. 
Next, Enkhuizen, the key to the Zuyder Zee, the prmcipal_ arsenal and one 
of the first commercial cities in the Netherlands, rose against the Spanish 
admiral, and hung out the banner of Orange on its ramparts. The revolu- 
tion effected here was purely the work of the people — of the manners and 
burghers of the city By the same spontaneous movement, nearly all the 
important cities of Holland and Zealand raised the standard of him m whom 
they recognised their deliverer. The revolution was accomplished under 
nearly similar cucumstances ever3nvhere With one fierce bound of enthusi- 
asm the nation shook off its chain 

Nor was it m Holland and Zealand alone that the beacon fires of freedom 
were lighted. City after city in Gelderland, Overyssel, and the see of Utrecht, 
all the important towns of Friesland, some sooner, some later, some without 
a struggle, some after a short siege, some with resistance by the functionaries 
of government, some by amicable compromise — accepted the garrisons of 
the prmce, and formally recognised his authority. Out of the chaos which 
a long and pretematiual tyranny had produced, the first struggling elements 
of a new and a better world began to appear. It were superfluous to narrate 
the details which marked the sudden restoration of liberty in these various 
groups of cities. Traits of generosity marked the change of government m 
some, circumstances of ferocity disfigured the revolution in others The 
combats were perpetual and sanguinary, the prisoners on both sides instantly 
executed. On more than one occasion, men were seen assisting to hang 
with their own hands and in cold blood their own brothers, who had been 
taken prisoners in the enemy’s ranks. When the captives were too many 
to be hanged, they were tied back to back, two and two, and thus hurled into 
the sea. The islanders found a fierce pleasure in these acts of cruelty. A 
Spaniard had ceased to be human in their eyes. On one occasion, a surgeon 
at Veer cut the heart from a Spanish prisoner, nailed it on a vessel’s prow, 
and invited the townsmen to come and fasten their teeth m it, which many 
did with savage satisfaction. In other parts of the country the revolution 
was, on the whole, accomplished "with comparative calmness. Even traits 
of generosity were not imcommon. 

A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all the redeemed cities, 
by popular election. They were required to take an oath of fidelity to the 
king of Spain, and to the prince of Orange as his stadholder; to promise 

[* ** Door slyk^ door slop^ door d%k en dun^^ are the liomely but vigorous expressions of the 
Netherland chronicler Bor 
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resistance to the duke of Alva, the tenth penny, and the Inquisition; “to sup- 
port every man’s freedom and the welfare of the country — to protect widows, 
orphans, and miserable persons, and to maintain justice and truth.” 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the_2nd of June at Enkhuizen. He was pro- 
vided by the prince with a commission, appointing him lieutenant-governor 
of North Holland or Waterland. Thus, to combat the authority of Alva, 
was set up the authority of the king.’- The stadholderate over Holland and 
Zealand to which the prince had been appointed, in 1559, he now reassumed. 
Upon this fiction reposed the whole provisional polity of the revolted Nether- 
lands. 

The written instructions given by the prince to his lieutenant Sonoy were 
to “ see that the word of God was preached, without, however, suffering any 
hinderance to the Roman Church in the exercise of its religion; to restore 
fugitives and the banished for conscience’ sake, and to require of all magis- 
trates and officers of guilds and brotherhoods an oath of fidelity.” The 
prince likewise prescribed the form of that oath, repeating therein, to his 
eternal honour, the same strict prohibition of intolerance. “Like-wise,” said 
the formula, “shall those of Hne religion’ offer no let or hinderance to the 
Roman churches.” 

The prince was stiU in Germany, engaged in raising troops and providing 
funds. He directed, however, the affairs of the insurgent provinces in their 
minutest details, by virtue of the dictatorship inevitably forced upon him 
both by circumstances and by the people. In the meantime, Louis of Nassau, 
the Bayard of the Netherlands, performed a most unexpected and brilliant 
exploit. He had been long m France, negotiating with the leaders of the 
Huguenots, and, more secretly, with the court. He was supposed by all the 
world to be stiU in that kingdom, when the startling intelligence arrived that 
he had surprised and captured the important city of Mons, the capital of 
Hainault. 


THE STATBS-GBNEEAL AT DORT (1572) 

Meantime, the duke, who was literally “without a single real” was forced 
at last to smother his pride in the matter of the tenth penny. On the 24th 
of June he summoned the states of Holland to assemble on the 15th of the 
ensuing month. In the missive issued for this purpose he formally agreed 
to abolish the whole tax, on condition that the states-general of the Nether- 
lands would furnish him with a yearly supply of two millions of florins. 

The states of Holland met, indeed, on the appointed day of July, but 
they assembled not in obedience to Alva but in consequence of a sunimons 
from William of Orange. The prince had again assembled an army in Ger- 
many, consisting of fifteen thousand fo'ot and seven thousand horse, besides 
a number of Netherlanders, mostly Walloons, amounting to nearly three 
thousand more. Before taking the field, however,^ it was necessary that he 
should guarantee at least three months’ pay to his troops. This he could 
no longer do, except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities of Holland 
as his securities. He had accordingly addressed letters m his o-wn name to 
all the principal cities, fervently adjuring them to remember, at last, what 
was due to him, to the fatherland, and to their o-wn character. 

“Let not a sum of gold,” said he, in one of these letters, “be so dear to 
you, that for its sake you will sacrifice your lives, your -wives, your children, 
and all your descendants, to the latest generations; that you will brmg sin 

p With this attitude of loyalty to a sovereign and resistance to his ministers, should be 
compared the similar beginnings of the French and American Revolutions.] 
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and shame upon yourselves, and destruction upon us who have so heartily 
striven to assist you. Think what scorn you will incur from foreign nations, 
what a crime you will commit against the Lord God, what a bloody yoke you 
will impose forever upon yourselves and yom* children, if you now seek for 
subterfuges; if you now prevent us from taking the field with the troops 
which _ we have enlisted. On the other hand, what inexpressible benefits 
you will confer on your country, if you now help us to rescue that fatherland 
from the power of Spanish vultures and wolves ” 

This and similar missives, circulated throughout the province of Holland, 
produced a deep impression. In accordance with his suggestions, the deputies 
from the nobility and from twelve cities of that province assembled on the 
15th of July, at Dort. Strictly speaking, the states or government of Holland, 
the body which represented the whole people, consisted of the nobles and six 
great cities. On this occasion, however, Amsterdam, being still m the power 
of the king, could send no deputies; while, on the other hand, aU the small 
towns were invited to send up their representatives to the congress. Eight 
accepted the proposal; the rest declined to appoint delegates, partly from 
motives of economy, partly from timidity. 

These states were the legitimate representatives of the people, but they 
had no legislative powers. The people had never pretended to sovereignty, 
nor did they claim it now. The source from which the government of the 
Netherlands was sypposed to proceed was still the divine mandate. The 
prince represented the royal authority, the nobles represented both themselves 
and the people of the open country, while the twelve cities represented the 
whole body of burghers. Together, they were supposed to embody all 
authority, both divine and human, which a congress could exercise. Thus 
the whole movement was directed against Alva and against Count Bossu, 
appointed stadholder by Ava in the place of Orange. Philip’s name was 
destmed to figure for a long time at the head of documents by which moneys 
were raised, troops levied, and taxes collected, aU to be used in deadly war 
against himself. 

The states were convened on the 15th of July, when Paul Buys, pen- 
sionary of Leyden, the tried and confidential friend of Orange, was elected 
advocate of Holland. The convention was then adjourned till the 18th, 
when Sainte-Adegonde made his appearance, with full powers to act pro- 
visionally in behalf of his highness. The impassioned eloquence of Sainte- 
Adegonde produced a profound impression. The men who had obstinately 
refused the demands of Ava now unanimously resolved to pour forth their 
gold and their blood at the call of Orange. “Truly,” wrote the duke, a little 
later, “ it almost drives me mad to see the difficulty with which your majesty’s 
supplies are furnished, and the liberality with which the people place their 
lives and fortunes at the disposal of this rebel ” It seemed strange to the 
loyal governor that men should support their liberator with greater alacrity 
than that with which they served their destroyer' All seemed determined, 
rather than pay the tenth to Ava, to pay the whole to the prince. 

The states, fmthermore, by unanimous resolution, declared that they 
recognised the prince as the king’s lawful stadholder over Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland, and Utrecht, and that they would use their influence with the 
other provinces to_ procure his appointment as protector of all the Nether- 
lands during the king’s absence His highness was requested to appoint an 
admiral, on whom, with certain deputies from the water-cities, the conduct 
of the maritime war should devolve. With regard to religion, it was firmly 
established that the public exercises of divine worship should be permitted 
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not only to the Reformed Church but to the Roman CathoKc — the clergy 
of both being protected from all molestation. 

After these proceedings, Count de la Marck made his appearance before 
the assembly His commission from Orange was read_ to the deputies, md 
by them ratified. The prince, in that document, authorised his “ dear cousin” 
to enlist troops, to accept the fealty of cities, to furnish them with garrisons, 
to re-establish all the local laws, municipal rights, and ancient privileges 
which had been suppressed. 


FIRST SUCCESSES 

Meanwhile the war had opened vigoroudy in Hainault. Louis of Nassau 
bad no sooner found himself m possession of Mons than he had despatched 
Genlis to France for those reinforcements which had been promised by royal 
lips. On the other hand, [Alva’s son] Don Frederick held the city closely 
beleaguered; sharp combats before the walls were of alnaost daily occurrence. 

On the 7th of July William crossed the Rhine at Duisburg, with fourteen 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse, enlisted in Germany, besides a 
force of three thousand Walloons. On the 23rd of July he took the city of 
Roermond, after a sharp cannonade, at which place his troops already began 
to disgrace the honourable cause in which they were engaged, by imitating 
the cruelties and barbarities of their antagonists; many priests and monks 
were put to death by the soldiery under circumstances of great barbarity. 
The prmce, incensed at such conduct, but being unable to exercise ve^ 
stringent authority over troops whose wages he was not yet able to pay in 
full, issued a proclamation denoxmcing such excesses and commanding his 
followers, upon pain of death, to respect the rights of all individuals, whether 
papist or Protestant, and to protect religious exercises both in Catholic and 
Reformed churches. 

It was hardly to be expected that the_ troops enlisted by the prince in 
the same great magazme of hireling soldiers, Gennany, whence the duke 
also derived his annual supplies, would be likely to differ very much in their 
propensities from those enrolled under Spanish banners; yet there was a vast 
contrast between the characters of the two commanders. One leadp in- 
culcated the practice of robbery, rape, and murder, as a duty, and issued 
distinct orders to butcher “every mother’s son” in the cities which he cap- 
tured; the other restrained every excess to the utmost of his ability, protectmg 
not only life and property but even the ancient religion. 

The prince had been delayed for a month at Roermond; because, as he 
expressed it, “he had not a single sou,” and because,_in consequence, the 
troops refused to advance into the Netherlands. Having at last been fur- 
nished with the requisite guarantees from the Holland cities for toee months’ 
pay, on the 27th of August he crossed the Maas and took his circuitous way 
through Diest, Tirlemont, Sichem, Dendermonde, Louvain, Mechlin, Oude- 
narde, Nivelles. Many cities and villages accepted his authority and 
ainitted his garrisons. 

Louvain purchased its neutrality for the time with 16,000 ducats; Brussels 
obstinately refused to listen to him, and was too powerful to be forcibly 
attacked at that juncture; other important cities, convinced by the argu- 
ments and won by the eloquence of the various proclamations which he scat- 
tered as he advanced, ranged themselves spontaneoudy and even enthusi- 
astically upon his side. How different would have been the result of his 
campaign but for the unexpected earthquake which at that instant was to 

H W. — VOJj. XIII* SB' 
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appal Christendom, a;nd to scatter all his well-matured plans and legitimate 
hopes. His chief reliance, under providence and his own strong heart, had 
been upon French assistance. 

On the 11th of August, Coligny had written hopefully of his movements 
towards the Netherlands, sanctioned and aided by his king. A fortnight 
from that day occurred the “Paris wedding” [the St Bartholomew massacre], 
and the admiral, with thousands of his religious confederates, invited to 
confidence by superhuman treachery, and lulled mto security by the music 
of August marriage-bells, was suddenly butchered in the streets of Paris by 
royal and noble hands. 

The prmce proceeded on his march, but he felt convinced that, with the 
very arrival of the awful tidings, the fate of that campaign was sealed, and 
the fall of Mons inevitable. In his own language, he had been struck to the 
earth “ with the blow of a sledge-hammer ” ; nor did the enemy draw a different 
augury from the great event. Nothing certainly could, in Philip’s appre- 
hension, be more delightful than this most unexpected and most opportune 
intelligence. Charles IX, whose intrigues in the Netherlands he had long 
known, had now been suddenly converted by this stupendous crime mto his 
most powerful ally, while at the same time the Protestants of Europe would 
learn that there was still another crowned head in Christendom more deserving 
of abhorrence than himself 

Such was the condition of affairs when the prince of Orange arrived at 
P4ronne, between Binche and the duke of Alva’s entrenchments The 
besieging army was rich in notabilities of elevated rank. Don Frederick 
of Toledo had hitherto commanded, but on the 27th ot August the dukes of 
Medina-Celi and of Alva had amved in the camp Directly afterwards came 
the warlike archbishop of Cologne, at the head of two thousand cavalry. There 
was but one chance for the prince of Orange, and experience had taught him, 
four years before, its slenderness^ He might still provoke his adversary 
into a pitched battle, and he relied upon God for the result. In his own 
words, “ he trusted ever that the great God of armies was with him, and would 
fight in the midst of his forces ” 

The Huguenot soldiers within Mons were in despair and mutiny; Louis 
of Nassau lay in his bed consuming with a dangerous fever; Genlis had been 
taken prisoner, and his army cut to pieces; Coligny was murdered, and Pro- 
testant France paralysed; the troops of Orange, enlisted but for three months, 
were already rebellious, and sure to break into open insubordmation when 
the consequences of the Pans massacre should become entirely clear to them. 

At midnight September 11, the Spaniards made a sudden attack, the 
sentinels were cut down, the whole army surprised, and for a moment power- 
less, while, for two hours long, from one o’clock in the morning until three, 
the Spaniards butchered their foes, hardly aroused from their sleep, ignorant 
by how small a force they had been thus suddenly surprised, and unable 
in the confusion to distinguish between friend and foe. 

The boldest, led by Julian Romero, made at once for the prince’s tent. 
His guards and himself were in profound sleep, but a small spaniel was a 
more faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, barking furiously at 
the sound of hostOe footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with his paws. 

[* BlokJ calls attention to the fact that William was now suffering, in addition to his po- 
litical distresses, a grievous domestic calamity Anna of Saxony, whom he had taken to wife 
after some opposition, repeatedly offered submission to Alva, and finally was found guilty of 
adultery with the father of the great painter Rubens. She was shut up in prison at Dillen- 
burg, m March, 1571, as a madwoman, and died insane. Meanwhile Alva kept paid assassins 
on the hunt for Wilham*s life.] 
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There was but just time for the prince to moxmt a horse which was ready 
saddled, and to effect his escape through the darkness, before his enemies 
sprang mto the tent. _His servants were cut down, his master of the horse 
and two of his secretaries, who gained their saddles a moment later, all lost 
their lives; and but for the little dog’s watchfulness WiUiam of Orange, 
upon whose shoulders the whole weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have been led within a week to an ignominious death. To his dying 
day, the prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the same race in his bed- 
chamber Six hundred of the prince’s troops had been put to the sword, 
while many others were burned in their beds, or drowned in the little rivulet 
which flowed outside their camp Only sixty Spaniards lost their lives. 

COLLAPSE OP william’s PLANS 

The whole marrow of William’s enterprise had been destroyed in an 
instant by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He retreated to P6ronne and 
Nivelles, an_ assassin, named Heist, a German by birth but a French chevalier, 
following him secretly m his camp, pledged to take his life for a large reward 
promised by Alva — an enterprise not destined, however, to be successful. 

The_ soldiers flatly refused to remain an hour longer in the field, or even 
to furnish an escort for Count Louis, if, by chance, he could be brought out 
ot the town. The prmce was obliged to inform his brother of the desperate 
state of his affairs, and to advise him to capitulate on the best terms which 
he could make With a heavy heart, he left the chivalrous Louis besieged 
in the city which he had so gallantly captured, and took his way across the 
Maas towards the Rhme. A fmious mutiny broke out among his troops. 
His life was, with difficulty, saved from the brutal soldiery infuriated at 
his inability to pay them except in the overdue securities of the Holland 
cities. Crossing the Rhine at Orsoy, he disbanded his army. 

Yet even in this hour of distress and defeat, the prince seemed more 
heroic than many a conqueror in his day of triumph. He went to Holland, 
the only province which remained true, and which still looked up to him as 
its saviour; but he went thither expecting and prepared to perish “There I 
will make my sepulchre,” was his simple and sublime expression in a private 
letter to his brother. 

Meanwhile, Count Louis lay confined to his couch with a burning fever. 
His soldiers refused any longer to hold the city. 

On the 19 th of September, accordingly, articles of capitulation were signed. 
The town was given over to Alva, but all the soldiers were to go out with their 
weapons and property. After Louis and his troops had retired, Noircarmes, 
in brutal violation of the terms upon which the town had surrendered, now 
set about the work of massacre and pillage. A commission of Troubles, in 
close imitation of the famous Biood Council at Brussels, was established, 
the members of the tribunal being appointed by Noircarmes and all being 
inhabitants of the town. The council commenced proceedings by condemn- 
ing aU the volunteers, although expreedy included in the capitulation Their 
wives and children were all banished their property was all confiscated. 
On the 15th of December the executions commenced. 

SPANISH ATROCITIES ' 

The Spaniards had thus recovered Mons, by which event the temporary 
revolution throughout the whole Southern Netherlands was at an end The 
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keys of that city unlocked the gates of every other in Brabant and Flanders. 
The tov/ns which had so lately embraced the authority of Orange now has- 
tened to disavow the prince and to return to theur ancient, hypocritical, and 
cowardly allegiance The new oaths of fidelity were in general accepted by 
Alva, but the beautiful archiepiscopal city of Mechlin was selected for an 
example and a sacrifice. There were heavy arrears due to the Spanish troops. 
To indemnify them, and to make good his blasphemous prophecy of divine 

chastisement for its past misdeeds, Alva now 
abandoned this town to the license of his 
soldiery. 

Three days long the horrible scene con- 
tinued — one day for the benefit of the Span- 
iards, two more for that of the Walloons and 
Germans. All the churches, monasteries, reli- 
gious houses of every ’kind were completely 
sacked. Every valuable article which they 
contained, the ornaments of altars, the reli- 
quaries, chalices, embroidered curtains, and 
carpets of velvet or damask, the golden robes 
of the priests, the repositories of the host, the 
precious vessels of chrism and extreme unction, 
the rich clothing and jewelry adorning the 
effigies of the Holy Virgin — all wore indis- 
criminately rifled by the Spanish soldiers. Tlie 
holy wafers were trampled under foot, the 
sacramental wine was poured upon the ground, 
and, in brief, all the horrors which had been 
committed by the iconoclasts in their wildest 
moments, and for a thousandth part of which 
enormities heretics had been burned in droves, 
were now repeated in Mechlin by the especial 
soldiers of Christ, by Roman Catholics who had 
Netherlands to avenge the 
insults offered to the Roman Catholic faith. 

^ The motive, too, which inspired the sacri- 

A Noblewoman of the Six- legious crew was not fanaticism, but the 

TBBNTH centitry dcsirc of plunder. 

The iconoclasts of 1566 had destroyed mil- 
lions of property for the sake of an idea, but they had appropriated nothing. 
Moreover, they had scarcely injured a human being, confining their wrath to 
graven Images. The Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither man nor woman. 
The murders and outrages would be incredible, were they not attested by 
most respectable Catholic witnesses. Men were butchered in their houses, in 
the streets, at the altars. Women were violated by hundreds in churches and 
in graveyards. Moreover, the deed had been as deliberately arranged as 
it was thoroughly performed. It was sanctioned by the highest authority. 

Zutphen attempted a feeble^ opposition to the entrance of the king’s troops, 
and received a dreadful chastisement in consequence. Alva sent orders to 
his son to leave not a single man alive in the city, and to bum every house 
to the ground. The duke’s command was almost literally obeyed. As the 
work of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, five hundred innocent 
burghers were tied two and two, back to back, and drowned like dogs in the 
river Yssel. A few stragglers, who had contrived to elude pursuit at first. 
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were afterwards taken from their hiding-places, and hung upon the gallows 
by the feet, some of which victims suffered days and nights of agony before 
death came to their relief. Nearly all of the ^inhabitants of Naarden were 
sim0arly_ destroyed, and for a long time Naarden ceased to exist. Alva 
wrote, with his usual complacency in such cases, to his sovereign, that they 
had cut the throats of the burghers and all the garrison, and that they had 
not left a mother’s son ^ive. The statement was almost literally correct, 
nor was the cant with which these bloodhounds commented upon their crimes 
less odious than their guilt. 

It IS not without reluctance, but still with a stem determination, that the 
historian should faithfully record these transactions. To extenuate would 
be base; to exaggerate impossible. It is good that the world should not 
forget how much wrong has been endured by a single nation at the hands of 
despotism, and in the sacred name of God. There have been tongues and 
pens enough to narrate the excesses of the people, bursting from time to 
time out of slavery into madness. It is good, too, that those cri m es should 
be remembered, and freshly pondered; but it is equally wholesome to study 
the opposite picture. T 3 ranny, ever young and ever old, constantly repro- 
ducing herself with the same stony features, with the same imposing mask 
which she has worn through aU ages, can never be too minutely examined, 
especially when she paints her own portrait, and when the secret history or 
her guilt is furnished by the confessions of her lovers. The pemsal of her 
traits wiU not make us love popular liberty the less. 

The history of Alva’s administration in the Netherlands is one of those 
pictures which strike us almost dumb with wonder. Was it necessary that 
many generations should wade through this blood in order to acquire for 
their descendants the blessmgs of civil and religious freedom? 

The hearts of the Hollanders were rather steeled to resistance than awed 
into submission by the fate of Naarden. A fortunate event, too, was accepted 
as a lucky omen for the coming contest. A little fleet of armed vessels, 
belonging to Holland, had been frozen up in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam. 
Don Frederick, on his arrival from Naarden, despatched a body of picked 
men over the ice to attack the imprisoned vessels. The crews had, however, 
fortified themselves by digging a wide trench around the whole fleet, which 
thus became from the moment an almost impregnable fortress. Out of this 
frozen citadel a strong band of well-armed and skilful musketeers sallied forth 
upon skates as the besieging force advanced. A rapid, brilliant, and slippery 
ski^ish succeeded, m which the Hollanders, so accustomed to such sports, 
easily vanquished their antagonists, and drove them off the field, with the 
loss of several hundred left dead upon the ice. “ ’Twas a thing never heard 
of before to-day,” said Alva, “ to see a body of arquebusiers thus skirmishing 
upon a frozen sea.” In the course of the next four-and-twenty hours a flood 
and a rapid thaw released the vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, while 
a frost, immediately and strangely succeeding, made pursuit impossible. 

The Spaniards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres upon the ice. 
It is amusing to read their elaborate descriptions of the wonderful appendages 
which had enabled the Hollanders to glide so glibly into battle with a superior 
force, and so rapidly to glance away, after achieving a signal triumph. Never- 
theless, the Spaniards could never be dismayed, and were always apt scholars, 
even if an enemy were the teacher. Alva immediately ordered seven thou^d 
pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to perform military evolutions 
with these new accoutrements as audaciously, if not as adroitly, as the Hol- 
landera 
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THE SIEGE OF HAARLEM (1572-1573) 

On December 11th, 1572, Don Frederick appeared before the walls of 
Haarlem and proceeded regularly to invest the place, nor did he cease 
reinforcing himself until at least thirty thousand men, including fifteen 
hundred cavalry, had been encamped around the city Against this immense 
' force, nearly equal in number to that of the whole population of the city, the 
garrison within the walls never amoimted to more than four thousand men, 
one thousand pioneers or delvers, three thousand fighting men, and about three 
hundred fighting women. The last was a most efiicient corps, all females of 
respectable character, armed with sword, musket, and dagger. The chief, 
Kanau Hasselaer, was a widow of distinguished family and unblemished 
reputation, about forty-seven years of age, who, at the head of her amazons, 
participated m many of the most fiercely contested actions of the siege, both 
within and without the walls. 

Meantime, the prince of Orange, from his headquarters at Sassenheim, on 
the southern extremity of the mere, made every effort to throw succour into 
the place. The famous siege lasted during the winter and early spring. 
Alva might well write to his sovereign, that “it was a war such as never 
before was seen or heard of m any land on earth.” Yet the duke had known 
near sixty years of warfare. After nearly six years’ experience, he had found 
its “people of butter” less malleable than even those “iron people” whom 
he boasted of having tamed. 

All efforts at relief failing, however, the ravages of starvation compelled 
a formal surrender on the 12th of July, 1573. On the foUowmg morning the 
massacre commenced. The plunder had been commuted for two himdrcd 
and forty thousand guilders, which the citizens bound themselves to pay 
in four mstalments; but murder was an mdispensable accompaniment of 
victory and admitted of no compromise. The garrison were immediately 
butchered. Five executioners, with their attendants, wore kept constantly 
at work; and when at last they were exhausted with fatigue, or perhaps 
sickened with horror, three hundred wretches were tied two and two, back to 
back, and drowned in the Haarlem Lake. 

At last, after twentj^-three hundred human creatures had been murdered 
in cold blood, within a city where so many thousands had previously perished 
by violent or by Imgering deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon was 
enacted. Ten thousand two hundred and fifty-six shots had been discharged 
against the walls during the siege. Twelve thousand of the besieging army 
had died of wounds or disease, during the seven months and two days 
between the investment and the surrender. 


REVIVAL OP DUTCH EFFORTS 

It was obvious that, if the reduction of Haarlem were a triumph, it was 
one which the conquerors might well exchange for a defeat. At any rate, it 
was certain that the Spanish empire was not strong enough to sustain many 
more such victories If it had required thirty thousand choice troops, among 
which were three regiments called by Alva respectively the “ Invincibles,” 
the “ Immortals,” and the “None-such,” to conquer the weakest city of Hol- 
land in seven months, and with the loss of twelve thousand men; how many 
men, how long a time, and how many deaths would it require to reduce the 
rest of that little province? Even the treasures of the New World were 
inadequate to pay for the conquest of that little sand-bank. Within five 
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years, 25,000,000 florins had been sent from Spain for war expenses in the 
Netherlands. Yet this amount, with the addition of large sums annually 
derived from confiscations, of nve millions at which the proceeds of the 
hundredth penny was estimated, and the two millions yearly for which the 
tenth and twentieth pence had been compounded, was insufiicient to save 
the treasury from beggary and the unpaid troops from mutmy.<^ 

Ter Goes in South Beveland and other towns were about the same period 
the scenes of gallant actions, and of subsequent cruelties of the most revolting 
nature, as soon as they fell into the power of the Spaniards. Horrors like 
these were -sure to force reprisals on the part of the maddened patriots. De 
la March carried, on his danng exploits with a cruelty which excited the indig- 
nation of the prince of Orange, by whom he was removed from his command. 
The contest was for a while prosecuted, with a decrease of vigour propor- 
tioned to the serious losses on both sides; money and the munitions of war 
.began to fail; and though the Spaniards succeeded in taking the Hague, they 
were repulsed before Alkmaar with great loss, and their fleet was almost 
entirely destroyed in a naval combat on the Zuyder Zee. The count Bossu, 
their admiral, was taken in this fight, with about three hundred of his best 
sailors.* 

The states of the Netherlands had been formally assembled by Alva in 
September, at Brussels, to devise ways and means for continuing the struggle. 
It seemed to the prince a good opportunity to make an appeal to the patriotism 
of the whole country He furnished the province of Holland, accordingly, 
with the outlmes of an address which was forthwith despatched, m their own 
and his name, to the general assembly of the Netherlands- 

‘*’Tis only by tbe Netbeilands that tlie Netherlands are crushed,’* said the appeal 
Whence has the duke of Alva the power of which he boasts, but from yourselves — from 
Nethorland cities? Whence his ships, supplies, money, weapons, soldiers? Prom the Nether- 
land people Why has poor Netherland thus become degenerate and bastard ’ Whither has 
fled the noble spirit of our biave forefathers, that never brooked the tyranny of foreign nations, 
nor suffered a strabger even to hold office within our borders ’ If the little province of Holland 
can thus hold at bay the power of Spam, what could not all the Netherlands — Brabant, Flan- 
ders, Friesland, and the rest united — accomplish 9” 

At almost the same time the prince drew up and put in circulation one 
of the most impassioned productions which ever came from his pen. It was 
entitled, an “Epistle, in form of supplication, to his royal majesty of Spam, 
from the prince of Orange and the states of Holland and Zealand.” The 
document produced a profound impression throughout Christendom. It 
was a loyal appeal to the monarch’s loyalty — a demand that the land privi- 
leges should be restored, and the duke of Alva removed. It contained a 
startling picture of his atrocities and the nation’s misery, and, with a few 
energetic strokes, demolished the pretence that these sorrows had been caused 
by the people’s guilt In this connection the prince alluded to those acts 
of condemnation which the governor-general had promulgated under the 
name of pardons, and treated wuth scorn the hypothesis that any crimes had 
been committed for Alva to forgive. 

After having set forth the tyranny of the government and the innocence 
of the people, the prince, in his own narne and that of the states, announced 
the determination at which they had arrived: 

“ The tyrant,*’ he continued, would rather stain every river and brook with our blood, 
and hang our bodies upon every tree in the countrv, than not feed to the full his vengeance, 
and steep himself to the lips in our misery. Therefore we have taken up arms against the 
duke of Alva and his adherents, to free ourselves, our wives, and children from his blood- 
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tliirsty hands* If he prove too strong for ns, we will rather die an honourable death and lea-ve 
a praiseworthy fame, than bend our necks and reduce our dear fatherland to such slavery. 
Herein are all our cities pledged to each other to stand every siege, to dare the utmost, to 
endure every possible misery, yea, rather to set fire to all our homes, and be consumed with 
them into ashes together, than ever submit to the decrees of this cruel tyrant ’’ 

As Alva’s administration drew to a closre it was marked by disaster and dis- 
grace on land and sea. The brilliant exploits by which he had struck terror 
into the heart of the Netherlanders, at Jemmingen and in Brabant, had been 
effaced by the valour of a handful of Hollanders, without discipline or expe- 
rience. To the patriots, the opportune capture of so considerable a personage 
as Bossu, the admiral and governor of the northern province, was of great 
advantage. Such of the hostages from Haarlem as had not yet been executed 
now_ escaped with their lives. Moreover, Sainte-Aldegonde, the eloquent 
patriot and confidential friend of Orange, who was taken prisoner a few weeks 
later, in an action at Maeslandsluis, was preserved from inevitable destruction 
by the same cause. The prince hastened to assure the duke of Alva that the 
same measure would be dealt to Bossu as should be meted to Sainte-Alde- 
gonde. It was, therefore, impossible for the governor-general to execute his 
prisoner, and he was obliged to submit to the vexation of seeing a leading 
rebel and heretic in his power, whom he dared not strike. Both the distm- 
guished prisoners eventually regained their liberty. 


THE RECALL OF ALVA (1573) 

The duke was, doubtless, lower sunk in the estimation of all classes than 
he had ever been before, during his long and generally successful life. The 
reverses sustained by his army, the belief that his master had grown cold 
towards him, the certainty that his career in the Netherlands was closing 
without a satisfactory result, the natural weariness produced upon men’s 
minds by the contemplation of so monotonous and unmitigated a tyranny 
during so many years, aU contributed to diminish his reputation. He felt 
himself odious alike to princes and to plebeians. With his cabinet councillors 
he had long been upon unsatisfactory terms. President Tisnacq had died 
early m the summer, and Viglius, much against his will, had been induced, 
provisionally, to supply Lis place. But there was now hardly a pretence 
of friendship between the learned Frisian and the Governor. Each cordially 
detested the other. 

The duke had contracted in Amsterdam an enormous amount of debt, 
both public and private. He accordmgly, early in November, caused a procla- 
mation to be made throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that all persons 
having demands upon him were to present their claims, in person, upon a 
specified day. During the night preceding the day so appomted, the duke 
and his train very noiselessly took their departure, without notice or beat of 
drum. By this masterly generalship his unhappy creditors were foiled upon 
the very eve of their anticipated triinnph; the heavy accounts which had 
been contracted, on the faith of the king and the governor remained for the 
most part unpaid, and many opulent and respectable families were reduced 
to beftga,ry. Such was the consequence of the unlimited confidence which 
they had reposed in the honour of their tyrant. 

On the 17th of November, 1573, l3on Luis de Requesens y Cuniga, grand 
eranmander of St. lago, the appointed successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, 
where he was received with great rejoicings. The duke, on the same day, 
wrote to the kmg “kissing his feet” for thus relieving him of his functions. 
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On the 18th of December, 1573, the duke of Alva departed from the provinces 
forever. He had kept his bed for the greater part of the time during the 
last few weeks of his government — partly on account of his gout, partly 
to avoid being seen in his humiliation; but mainly, it was said, to escape the 
pressing demands of his creditors. He expressed a fear of travelling home- 
ward through il^ance, on the ground that he might very probably receive a 
shot out of a window as he went by. He complained pathetically that, after 
all his labours he had not “gained the approbation of the king, ” while he had 
mcurred “the malevolence and universal hatred of every individual in the 
country.” 

On his journey from the Netherlands he is said to have boasted that he 
had caused eighteen thousand six hundred inhabitants of the provinces to 
be executed^ during the period of his government.^ The number of those 
who had perished, by battle, siege, starvation, and massacre, defied computa- 
tion. The_ duke was well received by his royal master, and remained in 
favour until a new adventure of Don Frederick brought father and son into 
disgrace. Having derived and abandoned a maid of honour, he suddenly 
espoused his cousin, in order to avoid that reparation by marriage which 
was demanded for his offence. In consequence, both the duke and Don 
Frederick were imprisoned and banished, nor was Alva released till a general 
of experience was required for the conquest of Portugal. Thither, as it were 
with fetters on his legs, he went. After having accomplished the military 
enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering fever, at the termination 
of which he was so much reduced that he was only kept alive by milk, which 
he drank from a woman’s breast Such was the gentle second childhood of 
the man who had almost literally been drinking blood for seventy years. He 
died on the 12th of December, 1582. 

motley’s estimate of ALVA 

The duke’s military fame was unquestionable when he came to the prov- 
inces, and both m stricken fields and in long campaigns he showed how thor- 
oughly it had been deserved; yet he left tme Netherlands a baffled man. 

As a commander, therefore, he gained, upon the whole, no additional 
laurels during his long administration of the Netherlands. As a fancier, 
he exhibited a wonderful ignorance of the first principles of political economy. 

As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of the country, he at 
once reduced its institutions to a frightful simplicity. He strode with gigantic 
steps over haughty statutes and popular constitutions; crushing alike the 
magnates who claimed a bench of monarchs for their jury, and the ignoble 
artisans who could appeal only to the laws of their land. From the pompous 
and theatrical scaffolds of Egmont and Horn, to the nmeteen halters prepared 
by Master Karl to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of Brussels on their 
own thresholds; from the beheading of the twenty nobles on the horse-market, 
in the opening of the governor’s career, to the roasting alive of Uitenhoove 
at its close; from the block on which fell the honored head of Antony Straalen, 
to the obscure chair in which the ancient gentlewoman of Amsterdam suffered 
death for an act of vicarious mercy; from one year’s end to another’s; from 
the most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice — the eye and hand 

[* Gachard,’^ after a close study of tbe documents, thinks that Alva boasted extravagantly 
and that the eighteen thousand victims of his Blood Council should be i educed to six or eight 
thousand He adds grimly that “ even the smaller number will suffice to justify the execration 
to which history has devoted the name of the duke of Alva.”] 
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of the great master directed, without weariness, the task imposed by the 
sovereign. 

With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Naarden, and Mechlin, and by the 
council of Tumults, daily, for six years long, still crying from the ground, 
he taxed himself with a misplaced and foolish tenderness to the people He 
assured the king that when Alkmaar should be taken, he would not spare a 
“living soul among its whole population”; and, as his parting advice, he 
recommended that every city m the Netherlands should be burned to the 
ground, except a few which could be occupied peimanently by the royal troops. 
On the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect and absolute tyranny has 
rarely been presented to mankind by history, as in Alva’s administration of 
the Netherlands. 

No mode in which human beings have ever caused their fellow_ creatures 
to suffer was omitted from daily practice. Men, women, and children, old 
and young, nobles and paupersj opulent burghers, hospital patients, lunatics, 
dead bodies, all were indiscriminately made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and the stake Men were tortured, beheaded, hanged by the neck and by the 
legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to death with red-hot tongs, broken 
upon the wheel, starved, and flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from the 
living body, were stretched upon drums, to be beaten in the march of their 
brethren to the gallows. The bodies of mahy who had died a natural death 
were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged upon the gibbet, on pre- 
text that they had died without receiving the sacrament, but in reality that 
their property might become the legitimate prey of the treasury. 

Marriages of long standing were dissolved by order of government, that 
rich heiresses might be married agamst their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred. Women and children were executed for the crime of assisting 
their fugitive husbands and parents with a penny in their utmost need, and 
even for consoling them with a letter in their exile. Such was the regular 
course of affairs as administered by the Blood Council. The additional bar- 
barities committed amid the sack and ruin of those blazing and starving cities 
are almost beyond belief; unborn infants were torn from the living bodies 
of their mothers; women and children were violated by thousands; and 
whole populations burned and hacked to pieces by soldiers in every mode 
which cruelty, in its wanton ingenuity, could devise. Such was the admini- 
stration, of which Vargas affirmed, at its close, that too much mercy, “mmia 
mzsencordia,” had been its ruin. 

The character of the duke of Alva, so far as the Netherlands are con- 
cerned, seems almost like a caricature. As a creation of fiction, it would 
seem grotesque' yet even that hardy, historical scepticism which delights in 
reversing the judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations long 
since degraded to the dust, must find it difficult to alter this man’s posi- 
tion. No historical decision is final, an appeal to a more remote posterity, 
founded upon more accurate evidence, is always valid' but when the verdict 
has been pronounced upon facts which are undisputed, and upon testimony 
from the criminal’s lips, there is little chance of a reversal of the sentence. 

The time is past when it could be said that the cruelty of Alva, or the 
enormities of his administration, have been exaggerated by party violence. 
Human invention is incapable of outstripping the truth upon this subject. 
To attempt the defence of either the man or his measures at the present 
day is to convict oneself of an amount of ignorance or of bigotry agamst 
which history^ and argument are alike powerless. The publication of the 
duke’s letters in the correspondence of Sunancas and in the Besangon papers, 
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together with that compact mass of horror long before the world under the 
title of Sententien van Alva in which a portion only of the sentences of death 
and banishment pronounced by him during his reign have been copied from 
the oflBcial records — these in themselves would be a sufficient justification 
of all the charges ever brought by the most bitter contemporary of Holland 
or Flanders. If the investigator should remain sceptical, however, let him 
examine the Registre des Condamn&s et Bannts h Cause des Troubles aes Pays- 
Bas in three, together with the Records of the ComeU des Troubles, in forty- 
three folio volumes, in the Royal Archives at Brussels. After going through 
all these chronicles of miquity, the most determined histone doubter will 
probably throw up the case. It is an affectation of philosophical candour to 
extenuate vices which are not only avowed, but claimed as virtues.'* 



CHAPTER VII 


PROGRESS TOWARDS UNION 

[1578-1570 A D ] 

The horrors of Alva’s administration had caused men to look back with 
fondness upon the milder and more vacillating tyranny of the duchess Mar- 
garet. From the same cause the advent of the grand commander was hailed 
with pleasure and with a momentary gleam of hope. 

Don Luis de Requesens and Cuniga, grand commander of Castile and late 
governor of Milan, was a man of mediocre abilities, who possessed a reputation 
for moderation and sagacity which he hardly deserved. His military prowess 
had been chiefly displayed in the bloody and barren battle of Lepanto, where 
his conduct and counsel were supposed to have contributed, in some measure, 
to the victorious result. His administration at Milan had been characterised 
as firm and moderate. Nevertheless his character was regarded with anything 
but favourable eyes in the Netherlands. Men told each other of his broken 
faith to the Moors in Granada, and of his unpopularity in Milan, where, not- 
withstanding his boasted moderation, he had, in reality, so oppressed the 
people as to gain their deadly hatred. They complained, too, that it was an 
insult to send, as governor-general of the provinces, not a prince of the blood, 
as used to be the case, but a simple “gentleman of cloak and sword.” 

It was now evident to the world that the revolt had reached a stage in 
which it could be terminated only by absolute conquest or concession. The 
new governor accordingly, in case the Netherlanders would abandon every 
object for which they had been so heroically contending, was empowered 
to concede a pardon. It was expressly enjoined upon him, however, that 
no conciliatory measures should be adopted in which the king’s absolute 
supremacy, and the total prohibition of every form of worship but the Roman 
Catholic, were not assumed as a basis. Now, as the people had been con- 
tending at least ten years long for constitutional rights against prerogative, 
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and at least seven for liberty of conscience against papistry, it was easy to 
foretell how much effect any negotiations thus commenced were likely to 
produce. 


COST OF THE WAR 

The rebellion had been an expensive matter to the Crown. The army in 
the Netherlands numbered more than sixty-two thousand men, eight thou- 
sand bemg Spaniards, the rest Walloons and Germans. Forty millions of 
dollars had already been sunk, and it seemed probable that it would require 
nearly the whole annual produce of the American mines to sustain the war. 
The transatlantic gold and silver, disinterred from the depths where they 
had been buried for ages, were employed, not to expand the current of a 
healthy, life-giving commerce, but to be melted into Wood. The sweat and 
the tortures of the kmg’s pagan subjects in the primeval forests of the New 
World were made subsidiary to the extermination of his Netherland people 
and the destruction of an ancient civilisation. To this end had Columbus 
discovered a hemisphere for Castile and Aragon, and the new Indies revealed 
their hidden treasures? 

Forty millions of ducats had been spent. Six and a half millions of 
arrearages were due to the army, while its current expenses were six hundred 
thousand a month The military expenses alone of the Netherlands were 
accordmgly more than seven millions of dollars yearly, and the mmes of 
the New ’World produced, during the half-century of Philip’s reign, an anunal 
average of only eleven. Against this constantly-increasing deficit, there was 
not a stiver in the exchequer, nor the means of raising one. The tenth penny 
had been long virtually extmct, and was soon to be formally abolished. 
Confiscation had ceased to afford a permanent revenue, and the estates 
obstinately refused to grant a dollar. Such was the condition to which the 
unrelenting tyranny and the financial experiments of Alva had reduced the 
country It was therefore obvious to Requesens that it would be useful at 
the moment to hold out hopes of pardon and reconciliation. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 

It was, however, not possible to apply these hypocritical measures imme- 
diately The war was in full career and could not be arrested even in that 
wintry season. The patriots held Mondragon closely besieged in Middelburg, 
the last point in the Isle of Walcheren which held for the king.^ There was a 
considerable treasure in money and merchandise shut up in that city; and, 
moreover, so deserving and distinguished an officer as Mondragon could not 
be abandoned to his fate. At the same time, famine was pressing him sorely. 

The Spanish garrison, under Mondragon, had now sustained a blockade of nearly two 
years, with a constancy and fidelity which the Hollanders themselves could not surpass Don 
Sancho de Avila, admiral of the Spanish fleet, had from time to time been able to throw in sup- 
plies, but it was invariably a work of much danger and difficulty, and attended with heavy loss 
both of men and ships, the gueux being constantly victorious in the numerous skirmishes which 
occurred. The attempt to preserve Middelburg had cost the king of Spain no less a sum ^ than 
7 000,000 florins, besides the pay of the soldiers. The gueux (or, as they were usually called, 
“ water gueux”), on the other hand, had no regular fund to depend upon for either pay or 
subsistence, being chiefly supported by the inhabitants of the places where they anchored, who 
gave them bread, money, and such other necessaries as they could afford , when this resource 
failed, they went in chase of the merchant ships going to Flanders, and lived^ upon the booty 
they thus captured , sometimes, however, they were reduced to extreme scarcity, and even the 
highest officers were content to subsist for weeks together on nothing but salted hernngs. — 
Davies.o] 
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On the other hand, the situation of the patriots was not very encouraging. 
Their superiority on the sea was unquestionable, for the Hollanders and 
Zealanders were the best sailors in the world, and they asked of their country 
no payment for their blood but thanks. The land forces, however, were 
usually merceijaries, who were apt to mutiny at the commencement of an 
action if, as was too often the case, their wages could not be paid. Holland 
was entirely cut in twain by the loss of Haarlem and the leaguer of Leyden, 
no communication between the dissevered portions being possible, except 
with difficulty and danger. The states, although they had done much for 
the cause, and were prepared to do much more, were too apt to wrangle 
about economical details. They irritated the prince of Orange by huxtermg 
about subsidies to a degree which he could hardly brook. He had strong 
hopes from Prance.^* 

Requesens had first of all to purchase, by victories over the people, the 
right to offer them peace. He fitted out at Antwerp and at Bergen-op-Zqom 
an expedition against the Zealand islands. But the indefatigable Boisot 
headed it off, attacked the fleet from Bergen-op-Zoom before it could effect 
a junction with the other, and captured a majority of the ships (January, 
1574); Middelburg surrendered February ISth. This defeat, which would 
have discouraged a less able leader, did not stop Requesens. 

The bulk of his troops was assembled on the banks of the Schelde awaiting 
transportation to Zealand. He led them in the direction of the Maas, whither 
he summoned at the same time the division encamped before Leyden; and 
thus, placing himself at the head of his entire body of troops, he set out to 
meet a German anny which the prince of Orange was awaiting. This army, 
ten thousand men strong, had just crossed Limburg under the leadership of 
Counts Louis and Henry of Nassau. The governor came upon them above 
Nimeguen on a wide plain known as the Mooker Heath or Mookerheyde. He 
offered them battle; and the two counts, who accepted it, were disastrously 
defeated and included in the number of dead. (April 15th, 1574.) 

After having re-established by this success the honour of his arms, the 
governor had to contend, for a time, with mutiny among his soldiers. The 
Spaniards, to whom twenty-eight months’ pay was owing, rebelled against 
their officers, elected a chief called an eletio, and marched upon Antwerp, where 
the garrison permitted them to enter the town. They were threatening to 
sack the city when Requesens succeeded in pacifying them hy distributing 
all the money he could get out of the citizens or borrow elsewhere among 
them He even pawned his own plate. He then led his men to Leyden 
and recommenced the siege of that place ^ with such vigour that its inhabitants 
w'ere soon reduced to the last extremity. 

Requesens resolved to convoke the provincial states in order to obtain 
further subsidies and ask the king for a fleet powerful enough to attain the 
mastery of the sea. Philip, in truth, did order a fleet to be sent, but an 
epidemic made such ravages among the sailors that the ships could not sail. 
As to the states, they assembled at Brussels, May, 1574; but although the 
governor made them, in the king’s name, several important concessions — 
general and umeserved amnesty, abolition of the new taxes, and suppression 
of the council of Troubles — yet the public discontent wanted a more 
extended satisfaction. They demanded the retirement of the foreigners and 
repression of “the extortions and pillaging” of the soldiers, who treated 
the king’s subjects as “ poor slaves and infidels.” This was an allusion to the 

In tlie mean wliile Admiral Boisot had found and defeated a Spanish fleet of twenty-two 
ships off Antwerp, sinking fourteen of them and taking Vice-Admiral Haemstede prisoner.] 
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cruelties of the Spaniards in America. Besides this they called for the 
restore tion of ignored and broken privileges, and some agreement with the 
provinces which^ had taken up arms. The deputies, taken aside one after 
another, proved inflexible They refused to vote the money, and the governor 
got nothing from them but complaints and remonstrances. Such was the 
bitterness of the language that Requesens was affrighted at the ferment they 
raised. “God preserve us,” he exclaimed, “from such estates! ” For a 
moment he seemed to despair of the future. • Nevertheless, he made a suffi- 
ciently favourable response to the demanife he had received, and obtamed a 
promise of the subsidy 


THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN 

TTie invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already stated, effected the raising 
of the first siege of Leyden. That leaguer had lasted from the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1573, to the 21st of March, 1574. By an extraordinary and culpable 
carelessness, the citizens, neglecting the advice of the prince, had not taken 
advantage of the breathing time thus afforded them to victual the city and 
strengthen the garrison. On the 26th of May, Valdez reappeared before the 
place, at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Germans. 

In the course of a few days Leyden was thoroughly invested, no less 
than sixty-two redoubts, some of them ha^nng remained imdestroyed from 
the previous siege, now girdling the city. On the other hand, there were no 
troops in the town, save a small corps of “freebooters,” and five companies 
of the burgher guard. The main reliance of the city was on the stout 
hearts of its inhabitants within the walls, and on the sleepless energy of 
William the Silent without. The prince implored them to hold out at least 
three months, assuring them that he would, within that time, devise the 
means of their deliverance. 

It was now thought expedient to publish the amnesty which had been so 
long in preparation, and this timo the trap was more liberally baited. The 
pardon, which had passed the seals upon the 8th of March, was formally 
issued by the grand commander on the 6th of June. By the terms of this 
document the king invited all his erring and repentant subjects to return to 
his arms, and to accept a full forgiveness for their past offences, upon the sole 
condition that they should once more throw themselves upon the bosom of 
the Mother Church. 

It was received with universal and absolute contempt. No man came 
forward to take advantage of its conditions, save one brewer m Utrecht, and 
the son of a refugee peddler from Leyden. With these exceptions, the only 
ones recorded, Holland remained deaf to the royal voice although certain 
Netherlanders belonging to the king’s party, and familiarly called “ Glippers,” 
despatched from the camp many letters to then rebellious acquaintances in 
the city. In these epistles the citizens of Leyden were urgently and even 
pathetically exhorted to submission 

The prince had his headquarters at D«‘lft and at Rotterdam. He still 
held in his hand the keys with which he could unlock the ocean gates and let 
the waters in upon the land, and he had long been convinced that nothing 
could save the city but to break the dikes. Leyden was not upon the sea, 
but he could send the sea to Leyden, although an army fit to encounter the 
besieging force under Valdez could not be levied. The damage to the fields, 
villages, and growing crops would be enormous, but he felt that no other 
course could rescue Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland, from destruction. 
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His dear expositions and impassioned eloquence at last overcame all resist- 
ance. _ By the middle of July the states fully consented to his plan, and its 
execution was immediately undertaken. 

“ Better a drowned land than a lost land,” cried the patriots, with enthu- 
siasm, as they devoted their fertile fields to desolation. The enterprise for 
restoring their territory, for a season, to the waves from which it had been 
so patiently rescued, was conducted with as much regularity as if it had 
been a profitable undertaking A capital was formally subscribed, for which 
a certain number of bonds were issued, payable at a long date. In addition 
to this preliminary fund, a monthly allowance of forty-five guldens was 
voted by the states, until the work should be completed, and a large sum 
was contributed by the ladies of the land, who freely furnished, their plate, 
jewelry, and costly furniture to the furtherance of the scheme. 

On the 3rd of August, the prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of 
the commission appointea to execute the enterprise, went in person, and 
superintended the rupture of the dikes in sixteen places. The gates at Schie- 
dam and Rotterdam were opened, and the ocean began to pour over the 
land. While waiting for the waters to rise, provisions were rapidly collected, 
according to an edict of the prince, in all the principal towns of the 
neighbourhood. The citizens of Leyden were, however, already becoming 
impatient, for their bread was gone. They received on the 21st of August 
a letter, dictated by the prince, who now lay in bed at Rotterdam with a 
violent fever, assuring them that the dikes were all pierced, and that the water 
was rising. 

In the city itself, a dull distrust succeeded to the first vivid gleam of hope, 
while the few royalists among the population boldly taunted their fellow 
citizens to their faces with the absurd vision of relief which they had so fondly 
welcomed. ‘‘Go up to the tower, ye beggars,” was the frequent and taunt- 
ing cry — “go up to the tower, and tell us if ye can see the ocean coming 
over the dry land to your relief.” 

The fever of the prince had, meanwhile, reached its height. He lay at 
Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, and with mind agitated nearly to 
delirium, by the perpetual and almost unassisted schemes which he was con- 
structing. Never was illness more unseasonable. His attendants were in 
despair, for it was necessary that his mind should for a time be spared the 
agitation of business. But from his sick bed he continued to dictate words 
of counsel and encouragement to the city; to Admiral Boisot, commanding 
the fleet, minute directions and precautions. 

By the end of the first week of September, he wrote a long letter to his 
brother, assuring him of his convalescence and expressing, as usual, a calm 
confidence in the divine decrees _ The preparations for the relief of Leyden, 
which, notwithstanding his exertions, had grown slack during his sickness, 
were now vigorously resumed On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot 
arnved out of Zealand with a small number of vessels, and with eight hun- 
dred veteran sailors A wild and ferocious crew were those eight hundred 
Zealanders. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in the unceasing conflicts 
in which their lives had passed; wearing crescents in- their caps, with the 
inscription, “Rather Turkish than popish”; renowned far and wide, as much 
for their ferocity as for their nautical skill — the appearance of these wildest 
of the “ sea-beggars ” was both eccentric and terrific. They wore known 
never to give nor to take quarter, for they went to mortal combat only, and 
had sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor pope, 
should they fall into their power. 
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More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, carrying generally 
ten pieces of caimon, with from ten to eighteen oars, and manned with twenty- 
five hundred veterans, experienced both on land and -water. The work was 
now undertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden to the outer dike, 
o-ver whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, was nearly fifteen 
miles. This reclaimed territory, however, was not maintained against the 
sea by these external barriers alone. The flotilla made its way with ease to 
the Land-scheiding, a strong dike within five miles of Leyden; but here ils 
progress was arrested. It was necessary to break through a twofold series 
of defences. 

The prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which was still one 
and a half feet above water, should be taken possession of, at every hazard. 
On the night of the 10th and 11th of September this was accomplished, by 
prprise, and in a masterly manner. No time was lost in breaking it through 
in several places, a work which was accomplished under the very eyes of the 
enemy. The fleet sailed through the gaps; but, after their passage had been 
effected in good order, the admiral found, to his surprise, that it was not the 
only rampart to be carried. 

The Green-way, another long dike, three-quarters of a mile further inward, 
now rose at least a foot above the water, to oppose their further progress. 
Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of this barrier 
also, levelled it in many places, and brought his flotOla, in triumph, over its 
ruins. Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment A large mere, 
called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to extend itself directly in his path 
about midway between the Land-scheiding and the city. To this piece of 
water, into which he had expected to float instantly, his only passage lay 
through one deep canal. The sea which had thus far borne him on, now 
diffusing itself over a very wide surface, and under the influence of an adverse 
wind, had, become too shallow for his ships. The canal alone was deep 
enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the enemy. 
Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three thousand, occupied both 
sides of the canal. The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his 
passage, if possible After losing a few men, and ascertaining the impregnable 
position of the enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated and almost 
despairing. A week had elapsed since the great dike had been pierced, and 
the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having accomplished less than 
two miles The wmd, too, was easterly, causing the sea rather to sink than 
to rise. Everything wore a gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, 
the wind shifted to the northwest, and for three days blew a gale. The waters 
rose rapidly, and before the second day was closed the armada was afloat 
again Some fugitives from Zoetermeer -village now arrived, and informed 
the admiral that, by making a detour to the rightj he could completely cir- 
cumvent the bridge and the mere. They gmded him, accordingly, to a com^ 
paratively low dike, which led between the -villages of Zoetermeer and Ben- 
thuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed in each place, but ^ized 
with a panic they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at the -village 
of North Aa. 

The fleet was delayed at North Aa by another barrier, called the 
“ KirWay.” The waters, too, spreading once more over a -wider space, and 
diminishing under an eas-t wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted 
their progress; so that very soon the whole armada was stranded anew. 
The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the vessels required eighteen 
and twenty. 

H, w.— VOL xm. 2g 
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Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp At the dawn of each 
day every eye was turned wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as 
the easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers 
and housetops, that they must look m vain for the welcome ocean. Even 
the misery endured at Haarlem had not reached that depth and intensity 
of agony to which Leyden was now reduced. 

The pestilence stalked at noonday through the city, and the doomed 
inhabitants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From six thousand to eight thou- 
sand human beings sank before this scourge alone, yet the people resolutely 
held out. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few murmurs were, how- 
ever, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a dead 
body was placed at the door of the burgomaster, as a silent witness against 
his mflexibility. A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic 
Pieter Adriaanszoon van der Werff with threats and reproaches as he passed 
through the streets He waved his broad-leaved felt hat for silence, and 
then exclaimed, in language which has been almost literally preserved: 

“ What would ye, my friends? Why do ye murmur that we do not break 
our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards — a fate more horrible 
than the agony which she now endures’ I tell you I have made an opth to 
hold the city, and may God give me strength to keep my oath’ I can die 
but once; whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of God;_ my 
life is at your disposal: here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your hunger, but expect 
no surrender, so long as I remain alive. ” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage. From the 
ramparts they hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. “ Ye call us rat-eaters 
and dog-eaters,” they cried, “and it is true. So long, then, as ye hear dog 
bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know that the city holds out. 
And when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour 
our left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our 
religion, against the foreign tyrant. When the last hour has come, with our 
hands we will set fire to the city, and perish, men, women, and children to- 
gether, in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our 
liberties to be crushed ” 

“As well,” shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citizens, “as well 
can the prince of Orange pluck the stars from the sky as bring the ocean to 
the walls of Leyden.” 

A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, 
came storming from the northwest, shifting after a few hours full eight points, 
and then blowing still more violently from the southwest. The waters of 
the North Sea were piled p vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, 
and then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and 
sweeping with unrestramed power across the ruined dikes. The Kirk-way, 
which had been broken through according to the prince’s instructions, was 
now completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst 
of the storm and darkness. There was a fierce naval mi d nig h t battle — a 
strange spectacle among the branches of those quiet orchards, and with the 
chimney stacks of half-submerged farm-houses rising around the contending 
vessels. The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the 
waves. 

As they approached some shallows, which led into the great mere, the 
Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every 
vessel through. The panic, which had hitherto driven their foes beW the 
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advancing patriots, had readied Zoeterwoude. The Spaniards, in the early 
morning, poured out from the fortress, and fled precipitately. Their narrow 
path was rapidly vanishing m the waves, and hundreds sank beneath the 
constantly-deepening and treacherous flood. The wild Zealanders, too, 
sprang from their vessels upon the crumbling dike and drove their retreating 
foes _mto the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy 
acquired in many a polar chase, they plunged into the waves in the keen 
pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. 

A few strokes of tho oars brought the whole fleet close to Lammen. This 
last obstacle rose formidable and frowning directly across their path. Swarm- 
ing as it was with soldiers, and bristlmg with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
arimda either to carry it by storm or to pass under its gims into the city. 
Boisot anchored his fleet within a respectful distance, and spent what 
remained of the day in carefully reconnoitring. 

Night_ descended upon the scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to 
the Spaniards, to the armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds oc- 
curred at different moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long 
pocession of lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit across the black 
face of the waters, in the dead of night, and the whole of the city wall, between 
the Cow-gate and the tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud crash.^ The horror- 
struck citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last; the 
Spaniards imagmed the noise to indicate a desperate sortie of the citizens. 
Everything was vague and mysterious. Day dawned, at length, after the 
feverish night, and the admiral prepared for the assault. Suddenly a man 
was descried, wading breast-high through the water from Lammen towards 
the fleet; while, at the same time, one solitary boy was seen to wave his cap 
from the suimnit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery 
was solved The Spaniards had fled, panic-struck, during the darkness. All 
obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and 
entered the city on the mornmg of the 3rd of October. Leyden was relieved. 

The quays were Imed with the famishing population, as the fleet rowed 
through the canals, every human being who could stand coming forth to 
greet the preservers of the city. Bread was thrown from every vessel among 
the crowd. The poor creatures who for two months had tasted no wholesome 
human food, and who had literally been livmg within the jaws of death, 
snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too liberally bestowed. Many 
choked themselves to death, in the greediness with which they devoured 
their bread Magistrates and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher 
guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children — nearly every living person within 
the walls all repaired without delay to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot 
leading the way. After prayers, the whole vast congregation joined in the 
thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, but few were able 
to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the 
music, became too full for utterance. The h 3 rmn was abruptly suspended, 
while the multitude wept like children. 

On the 4th of October, the day following that on which the relief of the 
city was effected, the wind shifted to the northeast, and again blew a tempest. 
It was as if the waters, having now done their work, had been rolled back 
to the ocean by an onmipotent hand, for in the course of a few days the land 
was bare again, and the work of reconstructing the dikes commenced. ^ 

After a brief interval of repose, Leyden had regained its former position. 


According to Hofdyke the fallen portion was only sixteen feet wide,! 
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prince, with advice of the states, had granted the city, as a reward for 
its si^erings, a ten days’ annual fair, without tolls or taxes; and, as a further 
manifestation of the gratitude entertained by the people of Holland and 
Zealand for the heroism of the citizens, it was resolved that an academy or 
university should be forthwith established within their walls. The Univer- 
sity of Leyden, afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in the very darkest 
period of the country’s struggle. 

The document by which the institution was founded was certainly a 

masterpiece of ponderous 
irony, for as the fiction of 
the king’s sovereignty was 
stiU maintained, Philip was 
gravely made to establish 
the university, as a reward 
to Leyden for rebellion to 
himself. 

THE STADHOLDBR’S POWERS 
ENLARGED 

Changes fast becoming 
necessary in the internal 
government of the prov- 
inces were undertaken dur- 
ing 1574. Hitherto the 
prmce had exercised his 
power under the convenient 
fiction of the monarch’s au- 
thority, systematically con- 
ducting the rebellion in the 
name of his majesty, and 
as his majesty’s stadholder. 
By this process an immense 
power was lodged in his 
hands; nothing less, indeed, 
than the supreme executive 
and legislative functions of 
the land. 

The two provinces, even 
while deprived of Haarlem 
Old Amsterdam Gate, Haarlem and Amsterdam, now raised 

210,000 florins monthly, 
whereas Alva had never been able to extract from Holland more than 
271,000 florins yearly. In conseciuence of this liberality, the cities insen- 
sibly acquired a greater influence in the government. Moreover, while grow- 
ing more ambitious, they became less liberal. 

The prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of the cities, brought the whole 
subject before an assembly of the states of Holland, on the 20th of October, 
1574. He stated the inconveniences produced by the anomalous condition 
of the government He complained that the common people had often 
fallen into the error that the money raised for public purposes had been 
levied for his benefit only, and that they had, therefore, been less willing to 
contribute to the taxes. As the only remedy for these evils, he tendered his 
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resignation of all the powers with which he was clothed, so that the esta^ 
might then take the government, which they could exercise without conflict 
or control. For himself, he had never desired power, except as a means of 
being useful to his country, and he did not offer his resignation from unwilling- 
ness to stand by the cause, but from a hearty desire to save it from dispute 
among its friends. He was ready now, as ever, to shed the last drop of his 
blood to maintain the freedom of the land. 

This straightforward language produced an instotaneous effect. They 
were embarrassed, for they did not like to relinquish the authority which 
they had begun to relish, nor to accept the resignation of a man who was 
indispensable. They felt that to give up William of Orange at that time was 
to accept the Spanish yoke forever. At an assembly held at Delft on tlw 
12th of November, 1574, they accordingly requested him “to continue in his 
blessed government, with the council established near him,” and for this end 
they formally offered to him, “under the name of governor or regent,” abso- 
lute power, authority, and sovereign command. But they made it a condition 
that the states should be convened and consulted upon requests, impositions, 
and upon all changes in the governing body. It was also stipulated that the 
judges of the supreme court and of the exchequer, with other high officers, 
should be appointed by and with the consent of the states. 

The prince expressed himself as willing to accept the government upon 
these terms. He, however, demanded an allowance of 45,000 florins monthly 
for the army expenses and other current outlays. Here, however, the state 
refused their consent. In a mercantile spirit, unworthy the occasion and the 
man with whom they were dealing, they endeavoured to chaffer where they 
should have been only too willing to comply, and they attenipted to reduce 
the reasonable demand of the prince to 30,000 florins. Ihe prince denounced 
the niggardliness of the states in the strongest language, and declared that he 
would rather leave the country forever, with the maintenance of his own 
honour, than accept the government upon such disgraceful terms. The states, 
disturbed by his vehemence, and struck with its justice, instantly, and without 
further deliberation, consented to his demand. They granted the forty-five 
thousand florins monthly, and the prince assumed the government, thus 
remodelled. 

During the autumn and early winter of the year 1574, the emperor Maxi- 
milian had been actively exerting himself to bring about a pacification of the 
Netherlands. Ten commissioners, who were appointed by the states for 
peace negotiations, were all friends of the prince. Among them were Sainte- 
Aldegonde, Paul Buys, Charles Boisot, and Doctor Junius. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Spanish government were Leoninus, the seigneur de Ras- 
singhem, Cornelius Suis, and Arnold Sasbout. 

The proceedings were opened at Breda upon the 3rd of March, 1575. 
They ended July 13th, with nothing accomplished. The internal government 
of the insurgent provinces had remained upon the footing which we have 
seen established in the autumn of 1574, but in the course of this summer 
(1575), however, the foimdation was laid for the union of Holland and Zea- 
land, under the authority of Orange. The selfish principle of municipal aris- 
tocracy, which had tended to keep asunder these various groups of cities, 
was now repressed by the energy of the prince and the strong determination 
of the people. . , , 

On the 4th of June this first union was solemnised. Upon the 11th of 
July, the prince formally accepted the government. Early in this year the 
prince had despatched Sainte-Aldegonde on a private mission to the elector 
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palatine. During some of his visits to that potentate he had seen at Heidel- 
berg the princess Charlotte of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Montpensier, 
the most ardent of the Catholic princes of France. A woman of beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, forced before the canonical age to take the religious 
vows, she had been placed in the convent of Jouarre, of which she had become 
abbess. Always secretly inclined to the Reformed religion, she had fled 
secretly from her cloister, in the year of horrors 1572, and had found refuge 
at the court of the elector palatine, after which step her father refused 
to receive her letters, to contribute a farthing to her support, or even to 
acknowledge her clauns upon him by a single line or message of affection. 

Under these circumstances the outcast princess, who had arrived at years 
of maturity, might be considered her own mistress, and she was neither 
morally nor legally bound, when her hand was sought in marriage by the great 
champion of the Reformation, to ask the consent of a parent who loathed 
her religion, and denied her existence The legality of the divorce from Aim 
of Saxony had been settled by a full expression of the ecclesiastical authority 
which she most respected; the facts upon which the divorce had been founded 
having been proved beyond peradventure. 

So far, therefore, as the character of Mademoiselle Bourbon and the 
legitimacy of her future offspring were concerned, she received ample guar- 
antees For the rest, the prince, in a simple letter, informed her that he w^as 
already past his prime, having reached his forty-second year, and that his 
fortune was encumbered not omy with settlements for his children by previous 
marriages, but by debts contracted in the cause of his oppressed country. 
A convention of doctors and bishops of France, summoned by the duke of 
Montpensier, afterwards confirmed the opinion that the conventional vows 
of the princess Charlotte had been conformable neither to the laws of France 
nor to the canons of the Trent Council. She was conducted to Briel by Sainte- 
Aldegonde, w'here she was received by her bridegroom, to whom she was 
united on the 12th of June. The wedding festival was held at Dort with 
much revehy and holiday-making, “but without dancing.” 

In this connection, no doubt the prince consulted his inclination only. It 
was equally natural that he should make many enemies by so impolitic a match. 

While these important affairs, public and private, had been occurring in 
the south of Holland and in Germany, a very nefarious transaction had dis- 
graced the cause of the patriot party in the northern quarter. Diednch 
Sonoy, governor of that portion of Holland, a man of great bravery, but of 
extreme ferocity of character, had discovered an extensive conspiracy among 
certain of the inhabitants, in aid of an approaching Spanish invasion The 
governor, determined to show that the duke of Alva could not be more prompt 
nor inore terrible than himself, improvised, of his own authority, a tribunal 
in imitation of the infamous Blood Council. Fortunately for the character 
of the country, Sonoy was not a Hollander, nor was the jurisdiction of this 
newly established court allowed to extend beyond very narrow limits. Eight 
vagabonds were, however, arrested and doomed to tortures the most homble, 
in order to extort from them confessions implicating persons of higher posi- 
tion in the land than themselves. The individuals who had been thus desig- 
nated were arrested Charged with plotting a general conflagration of the 
villages and farm-houses, m. conjunction with an invasion by Hierges and 
other Papist generals, they indignantly protested their innocence; but two 
of them, a certain Kopp Corneliszoon, and his son, Nanning Koppezoon, 
were selected to undergo the most cruel torture which had yet been practised 
in the Netherlands. 
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_ It was shown that_ Reformers were capable of giving a lesson even to in- 
qmsitors in this diabolical science. The a&ir now reached the ears of Orange. 
His peremptory orders, with the universal excitement produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, at last cheeked the course of the outrage. It is no impeachment 
upon the character of the prince that these horrible crimes were not pre- 
vented It was impossible for him to be omnipresent. Neither is it just to 
consider the tortures and death thus inflicted upon innocent men an indel- 
ible stain upon the cause of liberty. They were the crimes of an individual 
who had been useful, but who, like the count de la Marck, had now con- 
taminated his hand with the blood of the guiltless The new tribunal never 
took root, and was abolished as soon as its initiatory horrors were known. 

A SPANISH EXPLOIT . 

The grand commander had not yet given up the hope of naval assistance 
from Spain, notwithstanding the abrupt termination to the last expedition 
which had been organised It was, however, necessary that a foot-hold 
should be recovered upon the seaboard, before a descent from without could 
be met with proper co-operation from the land forces within, , and he was 
most anxious, therefore, to effect the reconquest of some portion of Zealand. 
Traitors from Zealand itself now came forward to teach the Spanish com- 
mander how to strike at the heart of their own country. These refugees 
explained to Requesens that a narrow flat extended under the sea from 
Philipsland, as far as the shore of Duiveland. A force sent through these 
dangerous shallows might take possession of Duiveland and lay siege to 
Zicnksee in the very teeth of the Zealand fleet, which would be unable to sail 
near enough to intercept their passage 

Requesens assembled three thousand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly 
Germans, partly Walloons, besides a picked corps of two hundred sappers 
and miners. One half was to remam in boats, under the command of Mond- 
ragon; the other half, accompanied by two hundred pioneers, to wade through 
the sea from Philipsland to Duiveland and Schouwen. Each soldier of this 
detachment was provided with a pair of shoes, two pounds of powder, and 
rations for three days, in a canvas bag suspended at his neck. The leader 
of this expedition was Don Osorio de Ulloa. It was a wild night, the 27th 
of September. Incessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured the 
progress of the midnight march through the black waters. 

As they advanced cautiously, two by two, the daring adventurers found 
themselves soon nearly up to their necks in the waves, while so narrow was 
the submerged bank along which thejr were marching, that a mis-step to the 
right or left was fatal -Luckless individuals repeatedly sank to rise no more. 
Meantime, as the sickly light of the waning moon came forth at mtervals 
through the stormy clouds, the soldiers could plainly perceive the files of 
Zealand vessels through which they were to march, and which were anchored 
as close to the flat as the water would allow. 

Standing breast-high in the waves, and surrounded at intervals by total 
darkness, they were yet able to pour an occasional well-directed volley into 
the hostile ranks. The Zealanders, however, did not assail them with fire- 
arms alone. They transfixed some with their fatal harpoons, they dragged 
others from the path with boat-hooks, they beat out the brains of others 
with heavy flails 

The night wore on, and the adventurers still fought it out manfully, but 
very slowly, the main body of Spaniards, Germans, and Walloons, soon after 
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daylight, reaching the opposite shore, having sustained considerable losses, 
but in perfect order. The pioneers were not so fortunate. The tide rose 
over them before they could effect their passage, and swept nearly every one 
away. The rear-guard were fortunately enabled to retrace their steps. 

Don Osorio, at the head of the successful adventurers, now effected his 
landing upon Duiveland Reposing themselves but for an instant after this 
unparalleled march through the water, of more than six hours, they took a 
slight refreshment, prayed to the Virgin Mary and to St. James, and then 

P repared to meet their new enemies on land Ten companies of French, 
cotch, and English auxiliaries lay in Duiveland, imder the command of 
Charles van Boisot. Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, or by 
treason, that general was slain by his own soldiers, at the moinent when the 
royal troops landed. The panic created by this event became intense, as the 
enemy rose suddenly, as it were, out of the depths of the ocean to attack them. 
They magnified the numbers of their assailants, and fled terror-stricken in 
every direction. The city of Zieriksee was soon afterwards beleaguered. 

The siege was protracted till the following June, the city holding out with 
firmness. Want of funds caused the operations to be conducted with languor, 
but the same cause prevented the prince from accomplishing its relief. Thus 
the expedition from Philipsland, the most brilliant mihtary exploit of the 
whole war, was attended with important results. The communication 
between Walcheren and the rest of Zealand was interrupted, the province 
cut in two, a foot-hold on the ocean, for a brief interval at least, acquired by 
Spam. The prince was inexpressibly chagrined by these circumstances, 
and felt that the moment had arrived when aU honourable means were to 
be employed to obtain foreign assistance. 


INDEPENDENCE DECLAKED (1675) 

Hitherto the fiction of allegiance had been preserved, and, even by the 
enemies of the prince, it was admitted that it had been retained with no dis- 
loyal intent. The time, however, had come when it was necessary to throw 
off allegiance, provided another could be found strong enough and frank 
enough to accept the authonty which Philip had forfeited The question 
was, naturally, between Fiance and England, unless the provinces could 
effect their re-admission into the body of the German Empire. 

The states were summoned by the prince, to deliberate on this important 
matter, at Rotterdam. On the 1st of October he formally proposed either 
to make terms with their enemy (and that the sooner the better^ or else, 
once for all, to separate entirely from the king of Spam, and to change their 
sovereign. After an adjournment of a few days, the diet again assembled 
at Delft, and it was then unanimously resolved by the nobles and the cities, 
that they would forsake the king and seek foreign assistance; referring 
the choice to the prince, who, in regard to the government, was to take the 
opinion of the states. 

Thus the great step was taken, by which two little provinces declared 
themselves independent of their ancient master. That declaration, although 
taken in the midst of doubt and darkness, was not destined to be cancelled, 
and the gerni of a new and powerful commonwealth was planted. So little, 
however, did these republican fathers foresee their coming republic, that the 
resolution to renounce one king was combined with a proposition to ask for 
the authority of another. It was not imagined that those two slender 
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columns, which were all that had yet been raised of the future stately peristyle, 
would be strong enough to stand alone. 

Germany, England, France, however, all refused to stretch out their 
hands to save the heroic but exhaustless little provinces. It was at this 
moment that a desperate but sublime resolution took possession of the prince’s 
mind There seemed but one way left to exclude the Spaniards forever from 
Holland and Zealand, and to rescue the inhabitants from impending ruin. 
The prince had long brooded over the scheme, and the hour seemed to have 
struck for its fulfilment His project was to collect all the vessels, of every 
description, which could be obtained throughout the Netherlands. The 
whole population of the two provinces, men, women, and children, together 
with all the movable property of the country, were then to be embarked on 
board this numerous fleet, and to seek a new home beyond the seas The 
windmills were then to be burned, the dikes pierced, the sluices opened in 
every direction, and the country restored forever to the ocean, from wMch 
it had sprung ^ 

It is difiicult to say whether the resolution, if providence had permitted 
its fulfilment, would have_ been, on the whole, better or worse for humanity 
and civilisation The ships which would have borne the prince and his 
fortunes might have taken the direction of the newl]?- discovered western 
hemisphere. A religious colony, planted by a commercial and liberty-loving 
race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patrician but self-denying hands, might 
have precededj by half a century, the colony which a kindred race, impelled 
by similar motives, and under somewhat similar circumstances and conditions, 
was destined to plant upon the stern shores of New England Had they 
directed their course to the warm and fragrant islands of the East, an inde- 
pendent Christian commonwealth might have arisen among those prolific 
regions, superior in importance to any subsequent colony of Holland, cramped 
from its birth by absolute subjection to a far-distant metropolis. 

DEATH OF KBQUESENS (1576) 

The unexpected death of Requesens suddenly dispelled these schemes. 

A violent fever seized him on the 1st, and terminated his existence on the 5th 
of March, in the fifty-first year of his life. 

Requesens was a man of high position by birth and office, but a thoroughly 
commonplace personage. His talents either for war or for civil employments 
were not above mediocrity. His sudden death arrested, for a moment, the ' 
ebb-tide in the affairs of the Netherlands, which was fast leaving the country 
bare and desolate, and was followed by a train of unforeseen transactions. 

THE EISE OF FLANDERS AND BRABANT 

The suddenness of Requesens’ illness had not allowed time for even the 
nomination of a successor, to which he was authorised by letters patent from 

* Bor/ relates that tills plan had been definitely formed by the prince His authority is 
“ a credible gentleman of quality ” (een gdoofswaerdAg edelmann van quahte%f) who, at the time, 
was a member of tbe estates and government of Holland Groen van Prinsterer.v however, 
rejects the tale as fabulous ; or believes, at any rate, that the personage alluded to by Bor took 
the prince’s words too literally It is probable that the thought was often m the prince’s mind, 
and found occasional expression, although it had never been actually leduced to a scheme It 
is difiicult to see that it was not consistent with his character, supposing that there nad been 
no longer any room for hope. Hoof t * adopts the story without hesitation. W agenaar » alludea 
to it as a matter of current report, 
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the king. The government now devolved entirely into the hands of the 
council of state, which was at that period composed of nine members. The 
principal of these was Philip de Croy duke of Aerschot: the other leading 
members were Viglius, counts Mansfeld and Barlaymont; and the council 
was degraded by numbering, among the rest. Debris and De Roda, two of the 
notorious Spaniards who had formed part of the council of Blood. 

The king resolved to leave the authority in the hands of this incongruous 
mixture, until the arrival of Don John of Austria, his natural brother, whom 
he had already named to the office of governor-general. But in the interval 

the government assumed 
an aspect of unprecedented 
disorder, and widespread 
anarchy embraced the 
whole country. The royal 
troops openly _ revolted, 
and fought against each 
other like deadly enemies. 
The nobles, divided in 
their views, arrogated to 
themselves in different 
places the titles and powers 
of command. 

The siege of Zieriksee 
was continued; but speedy 
dissensions among the 
members of the govern- 
ment rendered their au- 
thority contemptible, if 
not utterly extinct, in the 
eyes of the people. The 
exliaustion of the treasury 
deprived them of all power 
to put an end to the mu- 
tinous excesses of the Span- 
ish troops, and the latter 
carried their licentiousness 
to the utmost bounds. 
Zieriksee, admitted to a 
surrender,^ and saved from pillage by the payment of a large sum, was lost 
to the royalists withm three months, from the want of discipline in its garri- 
son, and the towns and burghs of Brabant suffered as much from the excesses 
of their nominal protectors as could have been inflicted by the enemy. The 
mutmeers at length, to the number of some thousands, attacked and carried 
by force the town of Alost* [or Aalst]; imprisoned the chief citizens; and 
levied contributions on all the country round. It was then that the council 
of state found itself forced to proclaim them rebels, traitors, and enemies to 
the king and the country, and called on all loyal subjects to pursue and 
externiinate them wherever they were found in arms ' 

This proscription of the Spanish mutineers was followed by the convo- 

The brave admiral I^ouis Boisot was killed while attempting to relieve the town, which 
surrendered June 21st, 1576 ] 

According to Blokj the soldiers congregated at Alost in such numbers as to leave Holland, 
Zealand, Gelderland, and Utrecht almost free of foreign soldiery ] 
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cation of the states-^eneraJ; and the government thus hoped to maintain 
some _show_ of union, and some chance of authority. But a new scene of 
mtestine violence completed the picture of executive ineflBciency. On the 
4th of September, the grand bailiff of Brabant, as lieutenant of the baron 
de Hesse [or Hdze], governor of Brussels, entered the council chamber by 
force, and arrested all the members present, on suspicion of treacherously 
maintaining intelligence with the Spaniards. Counts Mansfeld and Barlay- 
mont were imprisoned, with some others. Viglius escaped this indignity by 
being absent from indisposition. This bold measure was hailed by the people ^ 
with imusual joy, as the signal for that total change in the government which ’ 
they reckoned on as the prelude to complete freedom. 

The states-general were all at this time assembled, with the exception of 
those of Manders, who joined the others with but little delay. The general 
reprobation against the Spaniards^ procured a second decree of proscription; 
and their desperate conduct justified the utmost violence with which they 
might be pursued. They still held the citadels of Ghent and Antwerp, as 
well as Maestncht, which they had seized on, sacked, and pillaged with all 
the fury which a barbarous enemy inflicts on a town carried by assault.^ On 
the 3rd of November, the other body of mutineers, in possession of Alost, 
marched to_ the support of their fellow brigands in the citadel of Antwerp; 
and both, simultaneously attacking this magnificent city, became masters of 
it in all points, in spite of a vigorous resistance on the part of the citizens. 
They then began a scene of rapine and destruction unequalled in the annals 
of these desperate wars, and the most opulent town in Europe was thus 
reduced to ruin and desolation by a few thousand frantic ruffians.? 

THE SPANISH FURY AT ANTWERP 

Five thousand veteran foot soldiers, besides six hundred cavalry, armed 
to the teeth, sallied from the portals of Alva’s citadel. In the counterscarp 
they fell upon their knees, to invoke, according to custom, the blessing of 
God upon the devil’s work which they were about to commit. The eletto 
boro a standard, one side of which was emblazoned with the crucified Saviour, 
and the other with the Virgin Mary. 

The eletto was first to mount the rampart; the next instant he was shot 
dead, while his followers, undismayed, sprang* over his body, and poured 
into the streets. So soon as it was known that the Spaniards had crossed 
the rampart, that its six thousand defenders were in fuU retreat, it was 
inevitable that a panic should seize the city. 

Their entrance once effected, the Spanish force had separated, according 
to previous arrangement, into two divisions, one half chargmg up the long 
street of St. Michael, the other forcing its way through the street of St. Joris. 
“Santiago, Santiago! Espafia, Esparta ' d sangre, d came, d fuego, d sacco !” 
(St. James, Spain, blood, flesh, fire, sack') — such were the hideous cries 
which rang through every quarter of the city, as the savage horde advanced. 

Even Spanish bravery recoiled at so desperate an undertaking, but unscrupulous fe- 
rocity supplied an expedient where courage was at fault Each soldier was commanded to sei2se 
a woman, and placing her before his own body, to advance across the bridge. The column, 
thus bucklered, to the shame of Spanish chivalry, by female bosoms, moved in good order 
toward the battery. The soldiers levelled their muskets with steady aim over the shoulders or 
under the arms of the women whom they thus held before them On the other hand, the 
citizens dared not discharge their cannon at their own townswomen, among whose numbers 
many recognised mothers, sisters, or wives, Maestncht was recovered, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter instantly avenged its temporary loss.^»] 
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Van Ende, with, his Gennan troops, had been stationed by the marquis of 
Havr6 to defend the St. Joris gate, but no sooner did the Spaniards under 
Vargas present themselves than he deserted to them instantly with his whole 
force. United with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous defenders of Ant- 
werp dashed in pursuit of those who had been only faint-hearted. Thus the 
burghers saw themselves attacked by many of their friends, deserted by 
more. Whom were they] to trust? Nevertheless, Oberstein’s Germans were 
brave and faithful, resisting to the last, and d 3 dng every man in his harness. 
The tide of battle flowed hither and thither, through every street and narrow 
lane. The confused mob of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloons, 
Germans, burghers, stru^ling, shouting, striking, cursmg, d 3 dng, swayed 
hither and thither like a stormy sea. Every house became a fortress. It 
was difflcult to carry the houses by storm, but they were soon set on fire. 

In a brief interval, the city haU and other edifices on the square were in 
flames. The conflagration spread with rapidity — hou^ after house, street 
after street, taking fire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most_ splendid 
and wealthy quarter of the city, were soon in a blaze, and multitudes^ of 
human beings were burned •with them. The many tortuous streets which 
led down a slight descent from the rear of the to'wn-house to the quays were 
all one vast conflagration. On the other side, the magnificent cathedral, 
separated from the Grande place by a single row of buildings, was lighted up, 
but not attacked by the flames. The tall spire cast its ^gantic shadow 
across the last desperate conflict. Women, children, old men were killed in 
countless numbers, and still, through all this havoc, directly over the heads of 
the struggling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and smoke of the 
conflict, there sounded, every half quarter of every hour, as jf in gentle 
mockery, from the belfry of the cathedral, the tender and melodious chimes. 

Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even in the blood-stained 
history of the Netherlands. It was estimated that, in the course of this and 
the two foUo'wing days, not less than eight thousand human beings were 
murdered.^ The Spaniards seemed to cast off even the vizard of humanity. 
HeU seemed emptied of its fiends. Night fell upon the scene before the soldiers 
were masters of the city; but worse horrors began after the contest was 
ended. This army of brigands had come thither with a definite, practical 
purpose, for it was not blood-thirst, nor lust, nor revenge which had impelled 
them, but it was greediness .for gold The fire, spreading more extensively 
and more rapidly than had been desired through the wealthiest quarter of 
the city, had unfortunately devoured a vast amount of property. Six mil- 
lions, at least, had thus been swallowed; a destruction by which no one had 
profited. There was, however, much left. The strong boxes of the merchants, 
the gold, silver, and precious jewelry, the velvets, satins, brocades, laces, and 

> Tins is tlie estimate of Mendoza i ; two thousand five hundred slam with the sword, 
and double that number burned and drowned. Cabrera ^ puts the figures at seven thousand and 
upwards, Bor/ and Hooft ^ give the same number of dead bodies actually found in the streets, 
mz,, two thousand five hundred; and, estimating the drowned at as many more, leave the 
number of the burned to conjecture Meteren who on all occasions seeks to diminish the 
number of his countrymen slain in battle or massacre, while he magnifies the loss of his oppo- 
nents, admits that from four to five thousand were slain , adding, however, that but fifteen 
hundred bodies were found, which were all buried together in two great pits He thus deducts 
exactly one thousand from the number of counted corpses, as given by every other authority, 
Spanish or Flemish Strada”* gives three thousand as the number of those slain with the 
sword. The letter of Jerome de Roda to the king, wntten from the citadel of Antwerp upon 
the 6th of November, when the carnage was hardly over, estimates the number of the slain at 
eight thousand, and one thousand horses This authority, coming from the very hour and 
spot, and from a man so deeply implicated, may be considered conclusive, — [Blok puts the num- 
ber of slam at between six and seven thousand.] 
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similar well-concentrated and portable plunder, were rapidly appropriated. 
So far the course was plain and easy, but in private houses it was more diffi- 
cidt. The cash, plate, and other valuables of individuals were not so easily 
discovered. Torture was, therefore, at once employed to discover the hidden 
treasures. 

Two days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of all the deeds of dark- 
ness yet compassed in the Netherlands, this was the worst. It was called 
the Spanish Fury, by which dread name it has been known for ages. The 
city which had been a world of wealth and splendour was changed to a charnel- 
house, and from that hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. 

Rarely has so small a band obtained in three days’ robbery so large an 
amount of wealth Four or five millions divided among five thousand soldiers 
made up for long arrearages. 

In this Spanish Fury many more were massacred in Antwerp than in the 
St. Bartholomew at Pans Almost as many living human beings were dashed 
out of existence now as there had been statues destroyed in the memorable 
image-breaking of Antwerp, ten years before — an event which had sent 
such a thrill of horror through the heart of Catholic Christendom. 

Marvellously^ few Spaniards were slam in these eventful days. Two 
hundred killed^ is the largest number stated The discrepancy seems mon- 
strous, but it is hardly more than often existed between the losses inflicted 
and sustained by the Spaniards in such combats. Their prowess was equal 
to their ferocity, and this was enough to make them seem endowed with pre- 
terhuman powers. 

Bor’s/ estimate k two hundred Spaniards killed and four hundred 
wounded. Hooft^ gives the same. MendozaJ allows only fourteen Span- 
iards to have been killed, and rather more than twenty wounded Meteren^ 
as usual, considering the honour of his countrymen at stake, finds a grim con- 
solation in adding a few to the number of the enemies slam, and gives a total 
of three hundred Spaniards killed. Stradawi gives the two extremes; so 
that it is almost certain that the number was not less than fourteen nor more 
than two hundred These statistics are certainly curious, for it would seem 
almost impossible that a force numbering between thirty-five hundred and 
five thousand men (there is this amount of discrepancy in the different esti- 
mates) should capture and plunder, with so little loss to themselves, a city 
of two hundred thousand souls, defended by an army of at least twelve thou- 
sand besides a large proportion of burghers bearing weapons. No wonder 
that the chivalrous Brantbme ° was in an ecstasy of delight at the achieve- 
ment, and that the Netherlanders, seeing the prowess and the cruelty of their 
foes, should come to doubt whether they were men or devils. 

This disproportion between the number of Spaniards and states’ soldiers 
slain was the same in all the great encounters, particularly in those of the 
period which now occupies us. In the six months between the end of August, 
1576, and the signing of the Perpetual Edict on the _17th of February, 1577, 
the Spaniards killed Wenty thousand, by the admission of the Netherlanders 
themselves, and acknowledged less than six slam on their own side! So 
much for the blood expended annually or monthly by the Netherlanders in 
defence of liberty and religion. As for the money consumed, the usual esti- 
mate of the expense of the states’ army was from 800,000 to 1,000,000 guldens 
monthly, according to Meteren.^ The same historian calculates the expense 
of PMip’s army at 42,000,000 crowns for the nine years, from 1567 to 1576, 
which would give nearly 400,000 dollars monthly, half of which, he says, came 
from Spain, ^e Netherlanders, therefore, furnished the other half, so that 
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200,000 dollars, equal to 600,000 guldens, monthly were to be added to the 
million required for their own war department. Here then was a tax of one 
and a half millions monthly, or eighteen millions yearly, simply for the keep- 
ing of the two armies on foot to destroy the Netherlanders and consume 
their substance. The frightful loss by confiscations, plunderings, brand- 
schettings, and the sackings of cities and villages inniunerable, was all in 
addition, of course, but that enormous amount^ defies calculation. The 
regular expense in money which they were to meet, if they could, for the mere 
pay and provision of the armies, was as above, and equal to at least sixty 
millions yearly to-day, making allowance for the difference in the value 
of money. This was certainly suflScient for a population of three millions. 
Their frequent promise to maintain their liberty with their “goods and their 
blood” was no idle boast — three thousand men and one and a half million 
florins being consumed monthly. 

THE PACIFICATION OP GHENT (1576) 

Meantime the prince of Orange sat at Middelburg, watching the storm. 
The position of Hofiand and Zealand with regard to the other fifteen provinces 
was distinctly characterised. Upon certain points there was an absolute 
sympathy, while upon others there was a grave and almost fatal difference. 
It was the task of the prince to deepen the sympathy, to extinguish the differ- 
ence. In Holland and Zealand there was a warm and nearly universal adhe- 
sion to the reformed religion, a passionate attachment to the ancient politi- 
cal liberties. The prince, although an earnest Calvinist himself, did all in 
his power to check the growing spirit of intolerance towards the old religion, 
omitted no opportunity of strengthening the attachment which the people 
justly felt for their liberal institutions. 

On the other hand, in most of the other provinces, the Catholic religion 
had been regaining its ascendency Even in 1574, the states assembled at 
Brussels declared to Requesens that they would rather die the death than 
see any change in their religion. That feeling had rather increased than 

As to political convictions, the fifteen provinces differed much less from 
their two sisters. There was a strong attachment to their old constitutions, 
a general inclination to make use of the present ensis to effect their restor^ 
tion. At the same time, it had not come to be the general conviction, as in 
Holland and Zealand, that the maintenance of those liberties was incom- 
patible with the continuance of Philip’s authority. The great bond of sym- 
pathy, however, between all the seventeen was their common hatred to the 
foreign soldiery. Upon this deeply embedded, immovable fulcrum of an 
ancient national hatred, the sudden mutiny of the whole Spanish army served 
as a lever of incalculable power. The prince seized it as from the hand of 
God. Thus armed, he proposed to himself the task of upturning the mass 
of oppression under which the old liberties of the country had so long been 
crushed. To effect this object, adroitness was as requisite as courage 

The prince, therefore, in all his addresses and documents, was careful to 
disclaim any intention of disturbing the established religion, or of making 
any rash political changes 

Having sought to impress upon his countrymen the gravity of the jiosition, 
he led them to seek the remedy in audacity and in union. He familiarispd 
them with his theory that the legal, historical government of the provinces 
belonged to the states-general, to a congress of nobles, clergy, and commons, 
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appointed from each of the seventeen provinces. He maintained, with 
reason, that the government of the Netherlands was a representative con- 
stitutional government, under the hereditary authority of the king Letters 
were ^addressed to the states of nearly every province. Those bodies were 
urgently implored to appoint deputies to a general congress, at which a close 
and formal union between Holland and Zealand wdth the other provinces 
might be effected. The place appointed for the deliberations was the city 
of Ghent. Here, by the middle of October, a large number of delegates had 
already assembled although the citadel commanding the city was held by 
the Spaniards. 

The massacre at Antwerp and the eloquence of the prince produced a 
most quiekenmg effect upon the congress at Ghent. Their deliberations 
had. proceeded with decorum and earnestness, in the midst of the cannonading 
against the citadel, and the fortress fell on the same day which saw the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 

_ This important instrument, by which the sacrifices and exertions of the 
prince were, for a brief season at least, rewarded, contained twenty-five 
articles. The prince of Orange, with the states of Holland and Zealand on 
the one side, and the provinces signing, or thereafter to sign the treaty, on 
the other, agreed that there shoifid be a mutual forgiving and forgetting, 
as regarded the past They vowed a close and faithful friendship for the 
future They plighted a mutual promise to expel the Spaniards from the 
Netherlands without delay. As soon as this great deed should be done, there 
was to be a convocation of the states-general, on the basis of that assembly 
before which the abdication of the emperor had taken place. 

By this congress, the affairs of religion in Holland and Zealand should be 
regulated, _ as well as the surrender of fortresses and other places belonging 
to his majesty. There was to be full liberty of communication and traffic 
between the citizens of the one side and the other. It should not be legal, 
however, for those of Holland and Zealand to attempt anything outside 
their own territory against the Roman Catholic religion, nor for cause thereof 
to injure or irritate any one, by deed or word. All the placards and edicts 
on the subject of heresy, together with the criminal ordmances made by the 
duke of AJva, were suspended, until the states-general should otherwise 
ordain. The prince was to remain lieutenant, admiral, and general for his 
majesty in Holland, Zealand, and the associated places, till otherwise pro- 
vided by the states-general, after the departure of the Spaniards. The 
cities and places included in the prince’s commission, but not yet acknowledg- 
ing his authority, should receive satisfaction from him, as to the point of 
religion and other matters, before subsenbing to the union. All prisoners, 
and particularly the coimt of Bossu, should be released without ransom. All 
estates and other property not already alienated should be restored, all con- 
fiscations since 1566 being declared null and void. The countess palatine, 
widow of Brederode, and count of Buren, son of the prince of Orange, were 
expressly named in this provision. Prelates and ecclesiastical persons, having 
property in Holland and Zealand, should be reinstated, if possible; but in 
case of alienation, which was likely to be generally the case, there should be 
reasonable compensation It was to be decided by the states-general whether 
the provinces should discharge the debts incurred by the prince of Orange in 
his tvy-o campaigns. Provinces and cities should not have the benefit of this 
union until they had signed the treaty, but they should be permitted to sign 
it when thej' chose 

This memorable document was subscribed at Ghent on the 8th of Novem- 
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ber, by Sainte-Aldegonde, with eight other commissioners appointed by the 
prince of Orange and the estates of Holland on the one side, and by Elbertus 
Leoninus and other deputies appointed by Brabant, Flanders, Artois, Hai- 
nault,_ Valenciennes, Lille, Douai, Orchies, Namur, Toumay, LTtrecht, and 
Mechlin on the other side. 

_ The arrangement was a masterpiece of diplomacy on the part of the 
prince, for it was as effectual a provision for the safety of the reformed religion 
as could be expected under the circumstances. It was much, considering 
the change which had been wrought of late years in the fifteen provinces, 
that they should consent to any treaty with their -two heretic sisters. It 
was much more that the Pacification should recognise the new religion as 
the established creed of Holland and Zealand, while at the same time the 
infamous edicts of Charles were formally abolished. In the fifteen Catholic 
provinces, there was to be no prohibition of private reformed worship. The 
whole strength of the nation enlisted to expel the foreign soldiery from the 
soil. This was the work of William the Silent, and the prince thus saw the 
labour of years crowned with at least a momentary success. 

His satisfaction was very great when it was announced to him, many 
days before the exchange of the signatures, that the treaty had been con- 
cluded. He was desirous that the Pacification should be referred for 
approval, not to the municipal magistrates only, but to the people itself. Pro- 
claimed in the market-place of every city and village, it was ratified, not by 
votes, but by h 3 mins of thanksgivmg, by triumphal music, by thundering of 
cannon, and by the blaze of beacons, throughout the Netherlands. 

Another event added to the satisfaction of the hour. The country so 
recently and by deeds of such remarkable audacity conquered by the Span- 
iards in the north, was recovered almost simultaneously with the conclusion 
of the Ghent treaty. It was a natural consequence of the great mutiny. 
The troops having entirely deserted Mondragon, it became necessary for that 
officer to abandon Zieriksee, the city which had been won with so much 
valour. In the beginning of November, the capital, and with it the whole 
island of Schouwen, together with the rest of Zealand, excepting Tholen, 
was recovered by Count Hohenlohe, lieutenant-general of the prince of Orange, 
and acting according to his instructions. 

Thus on this particular point of time many great events had been crowded. 
At the very same moment Zealand had been redeemed, Antwerp ruined, and 
the league of all the Netherlands against the Spaniards concluded. It now 
became known tliat another and most important event had occurred at the 
same instant. On the day before the Antwerp massacre, four days before 
the publication of the Ghent treaty, a foreign cavalier, attended by a Moorish 
slave and by six men-at-arms, rode into the streets of Luxemburg The 
cavalier was Don Ottavio Gonzaga, brother of the prince of Melfi. The 
Moorish slave was Don John of Austria, the son of the emperor, the con- 
queror of Grmada, the hero of Lepanto. The new governor-general had 
traversed Spain and Prance in disguise with great celerity, and in the romantic 
manner which belonged to his character. He stood at last on the threshold 
of the Netherlands, but with all his speed he had arrived a few days too late. 

DON JOHN OF AtJSTHIA 

Don John of Austria was now in his thirty-second year, having been bom 
in Ratisbon on the 24th of February, 1545. Flis father was Charles V, 
emperor of Germany, king of Spain, dominator of Asia, Africa, and America; 
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his mother was Barbara Blomberg, washerwoman of Ratisbon. Introduced 
to the emperor, originally, that she might alleviate his melancholy by her 
singing, she soon exhausted all that was harmonious in her nature, for never 
was a more uncomfortable, unmanageable personage than Barbara in her after 
life Married to one Pyramus Kegell, who was made a military commissary 
in the Netherlands, she was left a widow in the beginning of Alva’s adminis- 
tration Placed under the especial supermtendence of the duke, she became 
the torment of that warrior’s life. The terrible governor, who could almost 
crush the heart out of a nation of three millions, was unable to curb this 
single temagant 

Notwithstanding every effort to entice, to intimidate, and to kidnap her 
from the Netherlands, there she remained, through all vicissitudes, even till 
the arrival of Don John. By his persuasions or commands she was, at last, 
induced to accept an exUe for the remainder of her days in Spain, but 
revenged herself by asserting that he was quite mistaken in supposing himself 
the emperor’s child, a point, certainly, upon which her authority might be 
thought conclusive. Thus there was a double mystery about Don John. 
He might be the issue of august parentage on one side; he was, possibly, 
spiung of most ignoble blood on both Base-born at best, he was not sure 
whether to look for the author of his being in the halls of the Caesars or the 
booths of Ratisbon mechanics. 

Perhaps there was as much good faith on the part of Don John, when he 
arrived jn Luxemburg, as could be expected of a man coming directly from 
the cabinet of Philip The king had secretly instructed him to conciliate 
the provinces, but to concede nothmg. He was directed to restore the 
government to its state during the imperial epoch. Seventeen provinces, in 
two of which the population were all dissenters, in all of which the principle 
of mutual toleration had just been accepted by Catholics and Protestants, 
were now to be brought back to the condition accordmg to which all Pro- . 
testants wore beheaded, burned, or buried alive. The crusader of Granada 
and Lepanto, the champion of the ancient church, was not likely to please 
the rugged Zealanders who had let themselves be hacked to pieces rather than 
say one Paternoster, and who had worn crescents in their caps at Leyden, to 
prove their doopor hostility to the pope than to the Turk. 

It was with a calm determination to counteract and crush the policy of 
the youthful governor that William the Silent awaited his antagonist. Were 
Don John admitted to confidence, the peace of Holland and Zealand was 
gone. He had arrived, with all the self-confidence of a conqueror; he did 
not know that he was to be played upon like a pipe, to be caught in meshes 
spread by his own hands, to struggle blindly, to rage impotently — to die 
inglonously ^ 

CONCILIATORY POLICY OF DON JOHN 

It is probable that his intentions were really honourable and candid. 
The states-general were not less embarrassed than the prince. His sudden 
arrival threw them into great perplexity, which was increased by the con- 
ciliatory tone of his letter. They had now removed from Ghent to Brussels^ 
and first sending deputies to pay the honours of a ceremonious welcome to 
Don John, they wrote to the prince of Orange, then in Holland, for his advice 
in this difficult conjuncture. The prince replied by a memorial of considerable 
length, dated Middelburg, the 30th of November, m which he gave them the 
most wise and prudent advice; the substance of which was to receive any 
propositions coming from the wily and perfidious Philip with the utmost 
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refuse all negotiations with his deputy, if the immediate 
withdrawal of the foreign troops was not at once conceded and the acceptance 
of tho pacification guaranteed in its most ample extent. 

This advice w’^as implicitly followed, the states in the mean time taking 
the precaution of assembling a large body of troops at Wavre, between Brussels 
and Namur, the command of which was given to the count of Lalamg. A 
still more important measure was the despatch of an envoy to England, to 
implore the assistance of Elizabeth. She acted on this occasion witii frank-, 
ness and intrepidity, giving a distinguished reception to the envoy Sweveg- 
hem, and advancing a loan of £100,000, on condition that the states made no 
treaty without her knowledge or participation. 

To secure still more closely the federal union that now bound the different 
provinces, a new compact was concluded by the deputies on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1577, known by the title of the Union of Brussels, and signed by the 
prelates, ecclesiastics, lords, gentlemen, magistrates, and others, representing 
the states of the Netherlands.^ A copy of this act of union w^as transmitted 
to Don John, and after some months of cautious parleying, in the latter part 
of which the candour of the prince seemed doubtful, and which the native 
historians do not hesitate to stigmatise as merely assumed, a treaty was signed 
at Marche-en-Famene, a place between Namur and Luxemburg, in which 
every point insisted on by the states was, to the surprise and delight of the 
nation, fully consented to and guaranteed. 

This important document is called the Perpetual Edict, bears date the 
12th of February, 1577, and contains nineteen articles. They were all based 
on the acceptance of the Pacification; but one expressly stipulated that the 
codnt of Buren should be set at liberty as soon as the prince of Orange, his 
father, had on his part ratified the treaty.? 

In the Pacification of Ghent, the prince had achieved the price of his life- 
long labours. He had banded a^ mass of provinces, by the ties of a common 
history, language, and customs, into a league against a foreign tyranny. He 
had grappled Holland and Zealand to their sister provinces bv a common 
love for their ancient liberties, by a common hatred to a Spanish soldiery. He 
had exorcised the evil demon of religious bigotry by which the body politic 
had been possessed so many years; for the Ghent treaty, largely interpreted, 
opened the door to universal toleration. In the Perpetual Edict the prince 
saw his work undone Holland and Zealand were again cut adrift from the 
other fifteen provinces, and war would soon be let loose upon that devoted 
little territory ^ 

Don John made his solemn entry into Brussels on the 1st of May, and 
assumed the lunctions of his limited authority. The conditions of the treaty 
were promptly and regularly fulfilled The citadels occupied by the Spanish 
soldiers were given up to the Flemish and Walloon troops, and the departure 
or these ferocious foreigners took place at once. The large sums required 
to facilitate this measure made it necessary to submit for a while to the pres- 
ence 01 the German mercenaries. 


But Don John’s conduct soon destroyed the temporary delusion which 
had deceived the country. Whether his projects were hitherto only concealed, 

of Pacification which was in the nature of a treaty bctAveen ilie prince and the 

. tares ot Hollana and Zealand on the one side, and a certain numbei of piovmces on the othei, 
had only been signed by the envois of the contracting parties. Though received with deseived 
and umveisal aeclaraation, xt had not the authoiity ot a popular document Tins, however 
was the ehaiaotei studiously impressed upon the Brussels Union The people, subdivided 

hierarchy, had been solemnly summoned to 
council, and had delibeiately recorded their conviction 
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or that they were now for the first time excited by the disappointment of 
those hopes of authori^ held out to him by Philip, and which his predecessors 
had shared, it is certain that he very early displayed his ambition, and very 
imprudently attempted to put it in force. He at once demanded from the 
council of state the command of the troops and the disposal of the revenues. 
The answer was a simple reference to the Pacification of Ghent ; and the 
prince’s rejoinder was an apparent submission, and the immediate despatch 
of letters in cipher to the king, demanding a supply of troops sufficient to 
restore his ruined authority These letters were intercepted by the king of 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV of France, who immediately transmitted them 
to the prmce of Orange, his old friend and fellow soldier. 

Public opimon, to the suspicions of which Don John had been from the 
first obnoxious, was now unanimous in attributing to design all that was un- 
constitutiona,! and unfair. His impetuous character could no longer submit 
to the restraint of dissimulation, and he resolved to take some bold and de- 
cided measure. A very favourable opportunity was presented in the arrival 
of the queen of Navarre, Marguerite of Valois, at Namur, on her way to Spa. 
The prince, numerously attended, hastened to the former town under pre- 
tence of paying his respects to the queen. As soon as she left the place, he 
repaired to the glacis of the town, as if for the mere enjo 3 rment of a walk, 
admired the external appearance of the citadel, and expressed a desire to be 
admitted inside. The young count of Barlaymont, in the absence of his 
father, the governor of the place, and an accomplice in the plot with Don 
John, freely admitted him. The prince immediately drew forth a pistol, 
and_ exclaimed that that was the first moment of his government, took pos- 
session of the place with his immediate guard, and instantly formed them 
into a devoted garrison. 


OBAKGB MADE RUWAED; MATTHIAS GOVERNOR 

The prince of Orange immediately made public the intercepted lettem; 
and, at the solicitation of the states-general, repaired to Brussels, into which 
city he made a truly triumphant entry on the 23rd of September, and was 
immediately nominated governor, protector, or ruward‘ of Brabant — a 
dignity which had fallen into disuse, but was revived on this occasion, and 
which was little inferior in power to that of the dictators of Rome v A ruward 
was not exactly dictator, although his authority was universal. He was 
not exactly protector, nor governor, nor stadholder. His functions were 
unlimited as to time — therefore superior to those of an ancient dictator; 
they were commonly conferred on the natural heir to the sovereignty — 
therefore more lofty than those of ordinary stadholders. The individuals 
who had previously held the office in the Netherlands had usually reigned 

The fact that the election of Orange as ruward or ruwaert of Brabant was due to violence, 
though not mentioned by English and American historians of the Netherlands, has been clearly 
established by Belgian scholars In fact, the prince himself, when charged in Philip’s ban 
with securing his election “ by force and tumult,” did not deny that these means were em- 
ployed, but declared in his memorable Apology that instead of seeking he had refused the 
office. His subsequent acceptance of it showed that he thought it was time to use this exalted 
position to baffie the designs of his enemies The important fact, which even Motley ^ does 
not mention, that Orange owed his election to a popular tumult, is proved by Gachard.« — Cor- 
respon dance de Gvdlaume h Taciturne ; and by Be Robaulx de Soumoy,** the learned editor 
of M4moire$ de i'r%dir%c Perrenot (the famous Champagny), It is noticeable that both these 
competent critics trace the prince’s subtle agency in this uprising, as ivell as in the seizure of 
the duke of Aerschot and other Catholic leaders, which had such serious results for the cause 
of liberty and union in the Netherlands -r-YouNa®] 
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afterwards in their own right. Duke Albert, of the Bavarian line, for ex- 
ample, had been ruward of Hainault and Holland for thirty years, during 
the insanity of his brother, and on the death of Duke William had succeeded 
to his title. Philip of Burgundy had declared himself ruward of Brabant 
in 1425, and had shortly afterwards deprived Jacqueline of all her titles and 
appropriated them to himself. 

The prince’s authority, now almost unlimited, extended over every prov- 
ince of the Netherlands, except Namur and Luxemburg, both of which ac- 
knowledged Don John. 

The first care of the liberated nation was to demolish the various citadels 
rendered celebrated and odious by the excesses of the Spaniards. This was 
done with an enthusiastic mdustry in which every age and sex bore a part, 
and which promised well for liberty. Among the ruins of that of Antwerp 
the statue of the duke of Alva was discovered, dragged through the filthiest 
streets of the town, and, with all the indignity so well merited by the original, 
it was finally broken into a thousand pieces ‘ 

The country, in conferring such extensive powers on the prince of Orange, 
had certainly gone too far — not for his desert, but for its own tranquillity. 
It was impossible that such an elevation should not excite the discontent 
and awaken the energy of the haughty aristocracy of Flanders and Brabant; 
and particularly of the house of Croy, the ancient rivals of that of Nassau. 
The then representative of that family seemed the person most suited to 
counterbalance William’s excessive power. Tlie duke of Aerschot was there- 
fore named governor of Flanders: and he immediately put himself at the 
head of a confederacy of the Catholic party, which quickly decided to offer 
the chief govt, nment of the country, still in the name of Philip, to the arch- 
duke Matthias, brother of the emperor Rudolf II, and cousin german to 
Philip of Spain, a youth but nineteen years of age. A Flemish gentleman 
named Maelsted was entrusted with the proposal. Matthias joyously con- 
sented; and, quitting Vienna with the greatest secrecy, he arrived at Maes- 
tricht, without any previous announcement, and expected only by the party 
that had invited him, at the end of October, 1577. 

The prince of Orange, instead of showing the least sjnnptom of dissatis- 
faction at this underhand proceeding aimed at his personal authority, an- 
nounced his perfect approval of the nomination, and was the foremost in 
reconimending measures for the honour of the archduke and the security of 
the country. He drew up the basis of a treaty for Matthias’ acceptance, on 
terms which guaranteed to the council of state and the states-general the 
virbial sovereignty, and left to the young prince little beyond the fine title 
which had dazzled his boyish vanity. The prince of Orange was appointed 
his lieutenant, in all the branches of the administration, civil, military, or 
fimancial; and the duke of Aerschot, who had hoped to obtain an entire 
domination over the puppet he had brought upon the stage, saw himself 
totally foiled in his project, and left without a chance or a pretext for the 
least increase to his influence 

But a still greater disappointment attended this ambitious nobleman in 
the very stronghold of his power. The Flemings, driven by persecution to 
a state of fury almost unnatural, had, in their antipathy to Spain, adopted 
a hatred against Catholicism which had its source only in political frenzy, 
while the converts imagined it to arise from reason and conviction. 

Two men had taken advantage of this state of the public mind, and 

The bulk was melted again and reconverted by a most natural metamorphosis into the 
cannon from which it had originally sprung, — Motley,*^] 
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gained over it an unbounded ascendency. They were Prancis ■van der K6- 
thulle lord of Ryhove, and Jan van Hembyze [or Imbize], who each seemed 
formed to realise the beau-ideal of a factious demagogue. They had ac- 
quired supreme power over the people of Ghent, and had at their command 
a body of twenty thousand resolute and well-armed supporters. The duke 
of Aerschot vainly attempted to oppose his authority to that of these men; 
and he on one occasion imprudently exclaimed that “ he would have them 
hanged, even though they were protected by the prince of Orange himself.” 
The same night Ryhove summoned the leaders of his bands; and quickly 
assembling a considerable force, they repaired to the duke’s hotel, made him 
prisoner, and, without allowing him time to dress, carried him away in tri- 
umph. At the same tme the bishops of Bruges and Ypres, the high bailiffs 
of Ghent and Courtrai, the governor of Oudenarde, and other important 
magistrates, were arrested — accused of complicity with the duke, but of 
what particular offence the lawless demagogues did not deign to specify. 
The two tribunes immediately (hvided the whole honours and authority of 
administration — Ryhove as military, and Hembyze as civil chief 

The latter of these legislators completely changed the forms of the gov- 
ernment; he revived the ancient privileges destroyed by Charles V, and took 
all preliminary measures for forcing the various provmces to join with the 
city of Ghent in forming a federative repubhc. The states-general and the 
prince of Orange were alarmed lest these troubles might lead to a renewal 
of the anarchy from the effects of which the country had but just obtained 
breathing time. Ryhove consented, at the remonstrance of the prince of 
Orange, to release the dulce of Aerschot; but William was obliged to repair 
to Ghent in person, in the hope of establishing order. He arrived on the 29th 
of December, and entered on a strict inquiry with his usual calmness and deci- 
sion. He could not succeed in obtaining the hberty of the other prisoners, 
though ho pleaded for them strongly. Having severely reprimanded the 
factious leaders, and pointed out the dangers of their illegal course, he re- 
turned to Brussels, leaving the factious city in a temporary tranquillity 
which his firmness and discretion could alone have obtained. 

The archduke Matthias, having visited Antwerp, and acceded to aU the 
conditions required of him, made his public entry into Brussels on the 18th 
of January, 1578, and was installed in his dignity of governor-general amidst 
the usual ffites and rejoicings. Don John of Austria was at the same time 
declared an enemy to the country, with a public order to quit it without 
delay; and a prohibition was issued against any inhabitant acknowledging 
his forfeited authority. 


OXJTBEEAK OP WAB 

War was now once more openly declared, some fruitless negotiations having 
afforded a fair pretext for hostihties. The rapid appearance of a numeroiM 
army under the orders of Don John gave strength to the suspicions of his 
former dissimulation. It was currently believed that large bodies of the Span- 
ish troops had remained concealed in the forests of Luxemburg and Lorraine; 
while several regiments, which had remained in France in the service of the 
League, immediately re-entered the Netherlands. Alessandro Farnese prince 

P Tlius audaciously, successfully, and hitherto without bloodshed, was the anti-Catholio 
revolution commenced in Flanders. The event was the first of a long and most signal senes. 
The efiect of this sudden rising of the popular party was prodigious throughout the Nether- 
lands. At the same time the audacity of such extreme proceedings could hardly be counte- 
n-ftneed by any considerable party m the states-general, 
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of Parma, son of the former governant, came to the aid of his uncle Don John 
at the head of a large force of Italians; and these several reinforcements, 
with the German auxiliaries still in the country, composed an army of twenty 
thousand men. The army of the states-general was still larger, but far 
inferior in point of discipline. It was commanded by Antoine de Goignies, a 
gentleman of Hainault, and an old soldier of the school of Charles V. 

After a sharp affair at the village of Riminants, in which the royalists had 
the worst, the two armies met at Gembloux [or Gemblours] on the 31st 
of January, 1578.^ 


THE DISASTER OP GEMBLOUX (1578) 

Don John, making a selection of some six hundred cavalry, all picked men, 
with a thousand infantry, divided the whole into two bodies, which he placed 
under command of Gonzaga and the famous old Christopher Mondragon. 
These officers received orders to hang on the rear of the enemy, to harass 
him, and to do him all possible damage consistent with the possibility of 
avoiding a general engagement, until the main army under Parma and Don 
John should arrive. The retiring army of the states was then proceeding 
along the borders of a deep ravine, filled with mire and water, a|nd_ as broad 
as and more dangerous than a river. In the midst of the skirmishing, Ales- 
sandro of Parma rode up to reconnoitre. He saw at once that the columns of 
the enemy were marching unsteadily to avoid being precipitated into this 
creek. He observed the waving of their spears, the general confusion of their 
ranks, and was quick to take advantage of the fortunate moment. 

He drew up his little force in a compact column. Then, with a few words 
of encouragement, he launched them at the foe. The violent and entirely 
unexpected shock was even more successful than the prince had anticipated 
The hostile cavalry reeled and fell into hopeless confusion, Egmont in vain 
j striving to rally them to resistance. That name had lost its magic. Goignies 
' also attempted, without success, to restore order among the panic-struck 
ranks. Assaulted in flank and rear at the same moment, and already in 
temporary confusion, the cavalry of the enemy turned their backs and fled. 
The centre of the states’ army, thus left exposed, was now warmly attacked 
by Parma. It had, moreover, been already thrown into disorder by the 
retreat of its own horse, as they charged through them in rapid and disgraceful 
panic. The whole army broke to pieces at once, and so great was the trepi- 
dation that the conquered troops had hardly courage to run away. They 
were utterly incapable of combat. Not a blow was struck by the fugitives. 
Hardly a man in the Spanish ranks was wounded; while, in the course of an 
hour apd_ a half, the whole force of the enemy was exterminated. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy the exact numbers slain. Some 
accounts spoke of ten thousand killed, or captive, with absolutely no loss on 
the royal side. 

Rarely had a more brilliant exploit been performed by a handful of cavalry 
A whole army was overthrown Everything belonging to the enemy fell 
into the liands pf the Spaniards. Thirty-four standards, many field-pieces, 
much camp equipa.ge, and ammunition, besides some seven or eight thousand 
dead bodies, and six hundred living prisoners, were the spoils of that winter’s 
day. Of the captives, some were soon afterwards hurled off the bridge at 
Namur, and drowned like dogs in the Maas, while the rest were aU hanged, 
none escaping with life. Don John’s clemency was not superior to that of 
his sanguinary predecessors. 
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And so another proof was added — if proofs were still necessary — of 
Spanish prowess. The Netherlanders may be pardoned if their foes seemed 
to them supernatural, and almost invulnerable. How else could these enor- 
mous successes be accounted for? How else could thousands fall before the 
Spanish swords, while hardly a single Spanish corpse told of effectual re- 
sistance? At Jemmingen, Alva had lost seven soldiers, and slain seven thou- 
sand; p the Antwerp Fury, two hundred Spaniards, at most, had fallen, 
while eimt thousand^ burghers and states’ troops had been butchered; and 
now at Gembloux, six,^ seven, eight, ten — heaven knew how many thou- 
sands had been exterminated, and hardly a single Spaniard had been slain! 
Undoubtedly, the first reason for this result was the superiority of the Spanish 
soldiers. They were the boldest, the best disciplined, the most experienced 
in the_ world. Their audacity, promptness, and ferocity made them almost 
invmcible. Moreover, they were commanded by the most renowned cap- 
tains of the age.& 

The news of this battb threw the states into the utmost consternation. 
Brussels being considered insecure, the archduke Matthias and his council 
retired to Antwerp; but the_ victors did not feel their forces sufficient to 
justify an attack upon the capital. They, however, took Louvain, Tirlemont, 
and several other towns; but these conquests were of little import in com- 
parison with the loss of Amsterdam, which declared openly and unanimously 
for the patriot cause. The states-^eneral recovered their courage, and 
prepared for a new contest. They sent deputies to the diet of Worms, to 
ask succour from the princes of the empire. The count palatine John Kasimir 
repaired to their assistance with a considerable force of Germans and English, 
all equipped^ and paid by Queen Elizabeth. Francis duke of Alengon and 
of Anjou, arid brother of Henry III of France, hovered on the frontiers of 
Hainault with a respectable army.* 

But all the various chiefs had separate interests and opposite views; 
while the fanatic violence of the people of Ghent sapped the foundations of 
the pacification to which the town had given its name.* The Wahoon prov- 
inces, deep-rooted in their attachment to religious bigotry, which they loved 
still better than political freedom, gradually withdrew from the common 
cause; and without yet openly becoming reconciled with Spain, they adopted 
a neutrality which was tantamount to it. Don John was, however, deprived 
of all chance of reaping any advantage from these unfortunate dissensions. 
He was suddenly taken ill in his camp at Bougy: and died [probably of a 
camp fever], after a fortnight’s suffering, on the 1st of October, 1578, m the 
33rd year of his age v 


ADMINISTRATION OP THE DUKE OF PARMA 

On the death of Don John the command of the royal army fell to his 
nephew Alessandro Famese, duke of Parma. He was descended from Charles 
V through his mother the duchess Margaret, under whose administration 
the first troubles had broken out. He had already fought in Belgium on 
the side of his young and u nfortunate relative — they were both of the same 

[* He bad been vainly offered tbe sovereignty of tbe provinces, and called to assist under 
tbe title of Protector of Netherlandish liberty ” Motley accuses him of being “ the most 
spicable personage who had ever entered the Netherlands,” and claims that Orange encour- 
ag('d him only to keep Queen Elizabeth anxious to forestall a French alliance ] 

f® All Flanders was prey to a Calvinist terrorism which made the Cathohes long for Don 
John’s sovereignty. They had lost faith in Orange, — Blok.-#] 
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age — and the latter, on his death-beS, had named him as his successor. 
Everything justified the choice — none of the old Spanish generals exceeded 
the duke m valour, military experience, prudence in council,^ and resources 
in danger. To these qualities was joined great executive ability. Perhaps 
he had more talents than virtues, but his conduct was that of a man who was 
master of himself, and too used to leading others to let his own faults interfere 
with his success 

He soon managed to get together, in the provinces that remained loyal 
to him (Namur and Luxemburg), as many as thirty-two thousand soldiers, 
almost all foreigners. This would have been but a small force to oppose to 
the Belgians if harmony had reigned among the latter. But there was 
already open schism between the Catholics and the Protestants. Hembyze 
and Ryhove took John Kasimir’s troops into the pay of the city and with this 
reinforcement made themselves master of all La Flandre Flammgarde, where 
Protestantism had already spread among the lower classes* all the more 
eager for the change since they were experiencing a condition of affairs the 
like of which had never been known before. Eveiywhere power was seized 
by the most factious, and such was their violence that French Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault became indignant and formed a defensive alliance, 
seceding in a formal manner from the confederated provinces (January 6th, 
1579).d 


THE UNION OF UTRECHT 1579) 

The states-general and the whole national party regarded, with prophetic 
dismay, the approaching dismemberment of their common country They 
sent deputation on deputation to the Walloon states, to warn them of their 
^nger, and to avert, if possible, the fatal measure. Treachery and religious 
fanaticism had undermined the bulwark almost as soon as reared. As, in 
besieged cities, a sudden breastwork is thrown up internally, when the out- 
ward defences are crumbling — so the energy of Orange had been silently 
preparing the Union of Utrecht, as a temporary defence until the foe should 
be beaten back and there should be time to decide on their future course of 
action. 

During the whole month of December, an active correspondence had been 
carried on between the prince and his brother John, with various agents in 
Gelderland, Friesland, and Groningen, as well as with influential personages 
in the more central provinces and cities. Gelderland, the natural bulwark 
to Holland and Zealand, commanding the four great rivers of the country, 
had been fortunately placed under the government of the trusty John of 
Nassau, that province being warmly in favour of a closer union with its sister 
provinces, and particularly with those more nearly allied to itself in religion 
and m language. 

Already in December (1578), Count John, in behalf of his brother, had 
laid before the states of Holland and Zealand, assembled at Gorkum, the 
project of a new union with “ Gelderland, Ghent, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
and Groningen.” The proposition had been favourably entertained, and com- 
missioners had been appointed to confer with other commissioners at Utrecht, 
whenever they should be summoned by Count John. The prince chose not 
to be the ostensible mover in the plan himself. He did not wish to Startle 
unnecessarily the archduke Matthias, nor to be cried out upon as infringing 
the Ghent Pacification, although the whole world knew that treaty to be 
hopelessly annulled. For these and many other weighty motives he 
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proposed that the new union should be the apparent work of other hands, 
and only offered to him and to the country when nearly completed. 

After various preliminary meetings in December and January, the deputies 
of Gelderland and Zutphen, with Count John, stadholder of these provinces, 
at their head, met with the deputies of Holland, Zealand, and the provinces 
between the Ems and the Lauwers, early m January, 1579, and on the 23rd 
of that month, without waiting longer for the deputies of the other provinces, 
they agreed provisionally upon a treaty of union which was published after- 
wards on the 29th, from the town-house of Utrecht. 

This memorable document — which is ever regarded as the foundation of 
the Netherland Republic — contained twenty-six articles. The preamble 
stated the object of the union. It was to strengthen, not to forsake the Ghent 
Pacification, already nearly annihilated by the force of foreign soldiery. The 
contracting provinces agreed to remain eternally united, as if they were but 
one pro'sdnce At the same time, it was understood that each was to retain 
its particular privileges, liberties, laudable and traditionary customs, and 
other laws. The cities, colorations, and inhabitants of every province were 
to be guaranteed as to their ancient constitutions. The provinces, by virtue 
of the union, were to defend each other “ with life, goods, and blood,” against 
all force brought against them m the king’s name or behalf. They were also 
to defend each other against all foreign or domestic potentates, provinces, 
or cities, provided such defence were controlled by the “generality” of the 
union. For the expense occasioned by the protection of the provinces, certain 
imposts and excises were to be equally assessed and collected. No truce 
or peace was to be concluded, no war commenced, no impost established 
affecting the “generality,” but by unanimous advice and consent of the 
provinces. 

Upon other matters the majority was to decide, the votes being taken in 
the manner then customary in the assembly of states-general. None of the 
united provinces, or of their cities or corporations, was to make treaties with 
other potentates or states, without consent of its confederates. If neighboui- 
ing princes, provinces, or cities wished to enter into this confederacy, they 
were to be received by the unanimous consent of the united provinces. A com- 
mon currenc;^ was to be established for the confederacy. In the matter of 
divine worship, Holland and Zealand were to conduct themselves as they 
should think proper. The other provinces of the union, however, were either 
to conform to the “religious peace” already laid down by Archduke Matthias 
and his council, or to make such other arrangements as each provmce should 
for itself consider appropriate for the maintenance of its internal tranquillity 
— provided always that every individual should remain free in his religion, 
and that no man should be molested or questioned on the subject of divine 
worship as had been already established by the Ghent Pacification. 

Such were the simple provisions of that instrument which became the 
foundation of the powerful commonwealth of the United Netherlands. _ On 
the day when it was concluded, there were present deputies from five provinces 
only. ' Count John of Nassau signed first, as stadholder of Gelderland and 
Zutphen. His signature was followed by those of four deputies from that 
double province; and the envoys of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and the 
Frisian provinces then signed the document. 

The prince himself, although in reality the principal director of the 
movement, delayed appending his signature until May the 3rd, 1679. Herein 
he was actuated by the reasons already stated, and by the hope which he stiU 
entertained that a wider union might be established, with Matthias for its 
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nominal chief. His enemies, as usual, attributed this patriotic delay to 
baser motives. They accused him of a desire to assume the governor-general- 
ship himself, to the exclusion of the archduke — an insmuation which the 
states of Holland took occasion formally to denounce as a calumny For 
those who have studied the character and history of the man, a defence 
against such slander is superfluous Matthias was but the shadow. Orange 
the substance The archduke had been accepted only to obviate the evil 
effects of a political infarigue, and with the express condition that the prince 
should be his lieutenant-general in name, his master in fact Directly^ after 
his departure in the following year, the prince’s authority, which nominally 
departed also, was re-established in his own person, and by express act of 
the states-general. 

The Union of Utrecht was the foundation-stone of the Netherland Repub- 
lic: but the framers of the confederacy did not intend the establishment 
of a republic, or of an independent commonwealth of any kind. _ They had 
not forsworn the Spanish monarch. It was not yet their intention to for- 
swear him Certainly the act of imion contained no allusion to such an 
important step. On the contrary, in the brief preamble they expressly stated 
their intention to strengthen the Ghent Pacification, and the Ghent Pacifica- 
tion acknowledged obedience to the king They intended no political innova- 
tion of any kind. No doubt the formal renunciation of allegiance, which was 
to follow within two years, was contemplated by many as a future probability; 
but it could not be foreseen with certainty. 

The establishment of a republic, which lasted two centuries, which throw 
a girdle of rich dependencies entirely round the globe, and which attamed 
so remarkable a height of commercial prosperity and political influence, was 
the result of the Utrecht Union; but it was not a premeditated result. The 
future confederacy was not to resemble the system of the German Empire, 
for it was to acknowledge no single head It was to differ from the Aclnean 
League, in the far inferior amount of power which it permitted to its general 
assembly, and in the consequently greater proportion of sovereign attributes 
which were retained by the individual states. 

It was, on the other hand, to furnish a closer and more intimate bond than 
that of the Swiss confederacy, which was only a union for defence and external 
purposes, of cantons otherwise independent It was, finally, to differ from 
the American federal commonwealth in the great feature that it was to be 
merely a confederacy of sovereignties, not a representative republic. Its 
foundation was a compact, not a constitution. The contracting parties 
were states and corporations, who considered themselves as representing 
small nationalities de jure et de facto, and as succeeding to the supreme power 
at the very instant in which allegiance to the Spanish monarch was renounced. 
The general assembly was a collection of diplomatic envoys, bound by instruc- 
tion from independent states. The voting was not by heads, but by states. 
The deputies were not representatives of the people, but of the states; for 
the people of the United States of the Netherlands never assembled — as 
did the people of the United States of America two centuries later — to lay 
down a constitution, by which they granted a generous amount of power 
to the union, while they reserved enough of sovereign attributes to secure 
that local self-government which is the life-blood of liberty. 

Could the jealousy of great nobles, the rancour of religious differences, 
the Catholic bigotry of the Walloon population on the one side, contending 
with the democratic insanity of the Ghent populace on the other, have been 
restrained within bounds by 'the moderate cou n sels of William of Orange, 
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it would have been possible to unite seventeen provinces instead of seven, 
and to save many long and blighting years of civil war 

Thus by the Union of Utrecht on the one hand, and the fast approaching 
reconciliation of the Walloon provinces on the other, the work of decomposition 
and of construction went hand in han d 6 
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By a few wise concessions naade in good time at the origin of the troubles 
and loyally maintamed, Philip II might have saved intact the heritage of 
the house of Burgundy, and also preserved the old religion in the whole 
extent of the seventeen provinces. As a result of adopting an inexorable 
system and callmg tyranny to his aid, before his death the son of Charles V 
beheld his inheritance dismembered and Protestantism triumphant and 
dominant in the new republic of the xmited provinces. The punishment of 
the proudest and most powerful king of the sixteenth century was still more 
cruel 

That Batavian federation, so feeble in its commencement, gradually be- 
came one of the most formidable states of Europe, and as stadholders the 
descendants of the proscribed William the Silent raised themselves above 
the descendants of his proscriber. They vanquished Spain and dictated 
laws to it. The Dutch Republic was extending its power and commanding 
admiration when the Spanish monarchy, exhausted by such a long struggle, 
was drawing after it in its humiliation and its ruin the states which, unhappily 
for themselves, had not been able to detach themselves irrevocably from the 
fatal dominion of Philip II. 

After joining the Protestants and valiantly fighting with tnem, the Bel- 
gian malcontents finally abanaoned them, thus deserting the great cause of 
the Netherlands. But this fatal determination, which e/en the tumults and 
aggressions of the Calvinist party could scarcely excuse, was cruelly expiated. 
The submission of the Catholic Belgians to Spain, accomplished too quickly 
and with too great lack of foresight, was the principal cause of the long decay 
and dismemberment of the southern Netherlands.^ 
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PAEMA BESIEGES MAESTEICHT (1579) 

After the Union of Utrecht, the North and South ceased to fight together. 
The duke of Alengon, jealous of the count palatine, had abruptly returned to 
France, and, as the archduke Matthias possessed neither money nor troops, 
he was reduced to an absolute nullity. The duke of Parma knew how to 
profit skilfully by these circumstances. He advanced into Brabant with all 
his forces and compelled the troops of the states to fall back i pon Antwerp. 
This movement brought to light John Kasimir’s German bands, isolated in 
Flanders and already embroiled with the people of Ghent. Their leader had 
gone to England, and, without waiting his return, they made terms with 
Parma and obtained a safe conduct to return to their own coimtry. 

Then the duke, now master of the country, came down upon Maestricht.® 
The investment of Maestricht was commenced upon the 12th of March, 1579. 
In the city, besides the population, there were two thousand peasants, both 
men and women, a garrison of one thousand soldiers, and a trained burgher 
guard numbering about twelve hundred. The name of the military com- 
mandant was Melchior. Sebastian Tappin, a Lorraijie officer, was, in truth, 
the principal director of the operations. 

After a heavy cannonade from forty-six great guns, continued for several 
days, a portion of the brick curtain had crumbled, but through the breach 
was seen a massive terreplein, well moated, which, after six thousand shots 
already delivered on the outer wall, still remained uninjured.. Four thou- 
sand miners, who had passed half their lives in burrowing for coal in that 
anthracite region, had been furnished by the bishop of Li^ge, and this force 
was now set to their subterranean work. A mine having been opened at a 
distance, the besiegers slowly worked their way towards the _ Tongres gate, 
while at the same time the more ostensible operations were in the opposite 
duection. The besieged had their miners also, for the peasants in the city 
had been used to work with mattock and pickaxe. The women, too, enrolled 
themselves into companies, chose their officers — or “mine-mistresses,” as 
they were called — and did good service daily in the caverns of the earth. 

Subterranean Fighting 

Thus a whole army of gnomes were noiselessly at work to destroy and 
defend the beleaguered city. The contending forces met daily, in deadly 
encounter, within these sepulchral gangways. The citizens secretly con- 
structed a dam across the Spanish mine, and then deluged their foe with 
hogsheads of boiling water. Hundreds were thus scalded to death._ They 
heaped branches and light fagots in the hostile mine, set fire to the pile, and 
blew thick volumes of smoke along the passage with organ bellows, brought 
from the churches for the purpose. Many were thus suffocated. 

The discomfited besiegers abandoned the mine where they had pet with 
such able countermining, and sank another shaft, at midnight, in secret 
They worked their way, unobstructed, till they arrived at their subterranean 
port, directly beneath the doomed ravelin. Here they constructed a spacious 
chamber, supporting it with columns, and making ^ all their ^architectural 
arrangements with as much precision and elegance as if their object had been 
purely aesthetic. Coffers full of powder,_ to an enormous amount, were then 
placed in every direction. The explosion was prodipous; a part of the 
tower fell with the concussion, and the moat was choked with heaps of 
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rubbish.. The assailants sprang across the passage thus afforded, and mastered 
the ruined portion of the fort. 

On the 8th of April, after uniting in prayer, and listening to a speech 
frorn Alessandro Farnese, the great mass of the Spanish army advanced to 
the breach. The tried veterans of Spain, Italy, and Burgundy were met face 
to face by the burghers of Maestricht, together with their wives and children. 
All were armed to the teeth, and fought with what seemed superhuman 
valour. The women, fierce as tigresses defending their young, swarmed_ to 
the walls, and fought in the foremost rank. They threw pails of boding 
water on the besiegers, they hurled firebrands in their faces, they qucnted 
blazing pitch-hoopo wich unerrmg dexterity about their necks. The rustics 
too, armed with their ponderous flails, worked as cheerfully at this bloody 
harvestmg as if threshing their corn at home. 

A new mine — which was to have been sprung between the ravelin and 
the gate, but which had been secretly countermined by the townspeople, 
exploded with a horrible concussion, at a moment least expected by the 
besiegers. Ortiz, a Spanish captain of engineers, who had been inspecting 
the excavations, was thrown up bodily from the subterranean depth. _He 
fell back agam instantly into the same cavern, and was buried by the returning 
shower of earth which had spouted from the mme. Forty-five years after- 
wards, in diggingfor the foundations of a new wall, his skeleton was found. 
Clad in complete armour, the helmet and cuirass still sound, with his gold 
chain around his neck, and his mattock and pickaxe at his feet, the soldier 
lay unmutilated, seeming almost capable of resuming his part in the same 
war which, even after his half-century sleep, was still ravaging the 
land. 

Five hundred of the Spaniards perished by the explosion, but none of the 
defenders were injuied, for they had been prepared. Recovering from the 
momentary panic, the besiegers again inished to the attack. The battle 
raged. Six hundred and seventy officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, 
had already fallen, more than half mortally wounded. Four .thousand roy- 
alists, horribly mutilated, lay on the ground. 

Alessandro reluctantly gave the signal of recall at last, and accepted the 
defeat. For the future he determined to rely more upon the sapper and 
miner. His numerous army was well housed and amply supplied, and he 
had built a strong and populous city in order to destroy another. Relief was 
impossible. 

At length, on June 29 th, after three months of siege, the Spanish forced 
their way through a breach, and surprised at last — m its sleep — the city 
which had so long and vigorously defended itself. The battle, as usual when 
Netherland towns were surprised by Philip’s soldiers, soon changed to a 
massacre. Women, old men, and children had all been combatants; and 
all, therefore, had incurred the vengeance of the conquerors. Women were 
pursued from house to house, and hurled from roof and window. They were 
hunted into the river; they were tom limb from limb in the streets Men 
and children fared no better; but the heart sickens at the oft-repeated tale. 
Horrors, alas, were commonplaces m the Netherlands. 

On the first day four thousand men and women were slaughtered. The 
massacre lasted two days longer; nor would it be an exaggerated estimate, 
if we assume that the amount of victims upon the last two days was equal 
to half the number sacrificed on the first.^ It was said that not four hundred 

* Stiadac? puts tlie total number of inliabitants of Maestnclit slam during tlie siege at eiglit 
thousand; of whom seventeen hundred were women. 
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citizens were left alive after the termination of the siege These soon wan- 
dered away, their places being supplied by a rabble rout of Walloon sutlers 
and vagabonds. Maestrieht was depopulated as well as captured. 


CHANGE BECOMES STADHOLDEB OP FLANDERS 

_ The prince of Orange, as usual, was blamed for the tragical termination to 
this long drama. All that one man could do he had done to awaken his 
countrymen to the importance of the siege. He had repeatedly brought the 
subject solemnly before the assembly, and implored for Maestrieht, almost 
upon his knees._ Now that the massacre to be averted was accomplished, 
men were loud in reproof, who had been silent and passive while there was 
yet time to speak and to work. 

To save himself, they insinuated, he was now plotting to deliver the land 
mto the power of the treacherous Frenchman, and he alone, they asserted, 
was the insuperable obstacle to an honourable peace with Spain. 

A letter brought by an unknown messenger was laid before the states’ 
assembly, in full session, and sent to the clerk’s table, to be read aloud. After 
the first few sentences, that functionary faltered in his recital. Several 
members also peremptorily ordered him to stop; for the letter proved to be 
a violent and calumnious libel upon Orange, together with a strong appeal 
in favour of the peace propositions then under debate at Cologne. The 
prince alone, of all the assembly, preserving his tranqmUity, ordered the 
document to be brought to him, and forthwith read it aloud himself, from 
beginning to end. Afterwards, he took occasion to express his nund concern- 
ing the ceaseless calumnies of which he was the mark. He especially alluded 
to the oft-repeated accusation that he was the only obstacle to peace, and 
repeated that he was ready at that moment to leave the land, and to close 
his lips forever, if by so doing he could benefit his coimt^ and restore her 
to honourable repose. The outcry, with the protestations of attachment 
and confidence which at once broke from the assembly, convinced him, how- 
ever, that he was deeply rooted in the hearts of aU patriotic Netherlanders, 
and that it was beyond the power of slanderers to loosen his hold upon their 
afi'eetion 

Meantime, his efforts had again and again been demanded to restore 
order in that abode of anarchy, the city of Ghent. Early in March however, 
that master of misrule, Jan van Hembyze, had once more excited the populace 
to sedition. Again the property of Catholics, clerical and lay, was plimdered' 
again the persons of Catholics, of every degree, were maltreated. The magis- 
trates, with first senator Hembyze at their head, rather encouraged than 
rebuked the disorder. Hembyze, fearing the influence of the prince, indulged 
in open-mouthed abuse of a man whose character he was unable even to 
comprehend. In all the insane ravings, the demagogue was most ably sec- 
onded by the ex-monk. Incessant and unlicensed were the invectives hurled 
by Peter Dathen from his pulpit upon William the Silent’s head He de- 
nounced him — as he had often done before — as an atheist in heart; as a 

* Not more than three or four hundred, says Bor « Not more than four hundred, says 
Hooft f Not three hundred, says Meteren ^ This must of course be an exaggeration, for the 
population had numbered thirty-four thousand at the commencement of the siege At any 
rate, the suivivors were but a remnant, and they all wandered away. The place, which had 
been so recently a very thriving and industrious town, remamed a desert. During the ensuing 
winter most of the remaining buildings were torn down, that the timber and woodwork might 
be used as firewood by the soldiers and vagabonds who from time to time housed there. 
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man who changed his religion as easily as his garments *; as a man who knew 
no but state expediency, which was the idol of his worship; a mere 

E olitieian, who would tear his shirt from his back and throw it in the fire, if 
e thought it were tainted with religion. 

Such witless but vehement denunciation from a preacher who was both 
popular and comparatively sincere could not but affect the imagination of 
the weaker portion of his hearers. The faction of Hembyze became tri- 
umphant. By the influence of Rjrhove, however, a messenger was despatched 
to Antwerp in the name of a considerable portion of the community of Ghent. 
The counsel and the presence of the man to whom aU hearts in every part of the 
Netherlands instinctively turned in the hour of need were once more invoked. 

The prince again addressed them in language which none but he could 
employ with such effect. He told them that his life, passed in service and 
sacrifice, ought to witness sufficiently for his fidelity. As for the matter of 
religion it was almost incredible that there should be any who doubted the 
zeal which he bore the religionfor which he had suffered so much. “I desire,” 
he continued fervently, “that men should compare that which has been 
done by m^ accusers during the ten years past with that which I have done. 
In that which touches the true advancement of religion, I will yield to no 
man. They who so boldly accuse me have no liberty of speech, save that 
which has been acquired for them by the blood of my kindred, by my labours, 
and my excessive expenditures. To me they owe it that they dare speak at 
all.” This letter (which was dated on the 24th of July, 1579) contained an 
assurance that the writer was about to visit Ghent. 

On the following day, Hembyze executed a coup d’6tat. Having a body 
of near two thousand soldiers at his disposal, he suddenly secured the persons 
of all the magistrates and other notable individuals not friendly to his policy, 
and then, in violation of all law, set up a new board of eighteen irresponsible 
functionaries, according to a list prepared by himself alone. 

The prince came to Ghent, Au^st 18th, 1579, great as had been the 
efforts of Hembyze and his partisans to prevent his coming His presence 
was like magic. Ibe demagogue and his whole flock vanished like unclean 
birds at the first rays of the sun. Orange rebuked the populace in the strong 
and indignant language that public and private virtue, energy, and a high 
purpose enabled such a leader of the people to use. He at once sot aside the 
board of eighteen — the Grecian-Roman-Genevese establishment of Hem- 
byze — and remained in the city until the regular election, in conformity 
with the privileges, had taken place. In company with his derical companion, 
Peter Dathen, Hembyze fled to the abode of John Kasimir, who received both 
with open arms, and allowed them each a pension. 

Order being thus again restored in Ghent by the exertions of the prince, 
when no other human hand could have dispelled the anarchy which seemed 
to reign supreme, William the Silent, having accepted the government of 
Flanders, which had again and again been urged upon him, now returned 
to Antwerp.^ 


FUBTHEE SECESSION PROM THE CAUSE 

The states-general in session at Antwerp had not made any serious efforts 
to support the heroic defence of Maestricht, as we have seen. The assembly 

So Strada<^ says: ''Wlietlier lie wrote trutli, and was indeed a Calvinist in opinion; 
or rather by that means sought to ingratiate himself with the men whose service he had use of, 
some have made a doubt it is most probable his religion was but pretended, which he could 
put on like a cloak, to serve him for such a time, and put it ofE again when it was out of fashion.”] 
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was divided in opinion and stripped of all authority. Under its very eyes fa- 
natical preachers had incited the populace to fresh violence against the clergy. 
On Ascension Day, a Catholic procession had been attacked and dispersed 
in spite of the archduke Matthias’ presence. This was an added grievance 
for the malcontents, and on the 19th of May, 1579, the deputies of Hainault 
and Artois as well as of French Flanders had concluded a treaty with the 
duke of Parma By this treaty the provinces returned to the king’s authority 
and rejected all other creeds than the Catholic religion, but they exacted that 
he should send his foreign troops out of the country, and he was compelled 
to put this hard condition into execution immediately after the capture of 
Maestricht 

It was not the Walloon provinces alone that returned to the king’s side; 
Mechlin passed about the 
same time over to the duke 
of Parma, and Bois-le-Duc 
opened its gate to him as 
well after a_ struggle between 
the Catholic and Protestant 
townspeople. Similar trou- 
ble took place at Bruges, 
and the preachers were 
driven out by the inhabi- 
tants. But a body of Scotch 
troops, in the service of the 
states, threw itself upon the 
town and prevented its being 
given over to Parma’s sol- 
diers. Some of the nobles* 
who hitherto had fought 
under the banner of the con- 
federation also came to terms 
with the duke of Parma w'hen 
they saw vanish the hopes of 
pacification roused by a con- 
gress assembled at Cologne, 
uirough the emperor’s ef- 
forts. One of them who 
thus set the example was the duke of Aerschot, who had taken part in the 
congress as a delegate from the provinces stiU under arms 

These successes, as important as they were rapid, frightened the estates; 
of the large force they had raised the year before but a small body remamed 
garrisoned in the towns, for whom there was no means of pay. The prince 
of Orange, who still retained some influence in the assembly, had recourse 
to the old expedient of offenng the Low Countries to a foreign prmce; but 
this time he proposed first to declare the downfall of Philip. This bold reso- 
lution was adopted, in May, 1580, and homage given to the same duke of 
Alen^on and Anjou who had already received the title of protector — a man 
of slight mind, weak and inconstant, from whom neither firmness nor wisdom 
could be expected. But he could bring a French army with him and thus 
provide for the immediate defence of the country; this was probably all that 

[* Among these was the young count Philip of Egmont, whose father had been executed 
by Alva , Kenneberg, the prmce’s trusted stadholder in Groningen, turned traitor and was put 
in command of royalist troops.] 
n. w. — VOL. xin, 2i 
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he could be counted on to do. William, however, knew how to reserve the 
right to serve him as counsel and guide.® 

The war continued in a languid and desultory manner in different parts 
of the country. At an action near Ingelmunster, the brave and accomplished 
iDe la Noue was made prisoner and placed in the castle of Limburg At 
.ast, in June, 1685, he was exchanged, on extremely rigorous terms, for Egmont 
who had been captured]. During his captivity in this vile dungeon, De la 
Noue composed not only his famous political and military discourses but 
several other works. 

The siege of Groningen proceeded, and Parma ordered some forces under 
Martin Schenk to advance to its relief. On the other hand, the meagre states 
forces under Sonoy, Hohenlohe, Entes, and Count John of Nassau’s young 
son, William Louis, had not yet made much impression upon the city. 

After a few trifling operations before Groningen, Hohenlohe was summoned 
to the neighbourhood of Koeworden, by the reported arrival of Martin Schenk, 
at the head of a considerable force. On the 15th of June, the count marched 
all night and a part of the following morning, in search of the enemy. He 
came up with them upon Hardenberg Heath, in a broiling summer forenoon. 
Hohenlohe’s army was aimihilated in an hour’s time, the whole population 
fled out of Koeworden, the siege of Groningen was raised, Renneberg was sot 
free to resume his operations on a larger scale, and the fate of all the north- 
eastern provinces was once more swinging in the wind The boors of Drentho 
and Friesland rose agam They had already mustered in the field at an earlier 
season of the year in considerable force Calling themselves “ the desperates,” 
Mid bearing on their standard an egg-shell with the yolk running out — to 
indicate that having lost the meat they were yet ready to fight for the shell 
— they had swept through the open country, pillaging and burning. 

_ A small war now succeeded, with small generals, small armies, small cam- 
paigns, small_ sieges. For the time, the prmce of Orange was even obliged 
to content himself with such a general as Hohenlohe. As usual, he was 
almost alone. “Donee ens felix,” said he, emphatically — 

multos numerabis armcos, 

Tempora cum enent nubila, nullus erit, 

and he was this summer doomed to a still harder deprivation by the final 
departure of his brother John from the Netherlands m August, 1580 The 
count had been wearied out by potty miseries. His stadholderate of Gelder- 
land * had overwhelmed him with annoyance, for throughout the northeastern 
provinces there was neither system nor subordination Never had praitor 
of a province a more penurious civil list. “The baker has given notice,” 
wrote Count John, in November, “that he will supply no more bread after 
to-morrow, unless he is paid.” The states would furnish no money to pay 
the bill. It was no better with the butcher. “ The cook has often no meat 
to roast,” said the count, in the same letter, “so that we are often obliged to 
go supperless to bed.” His lodgings were a half-roofed, half-finished, unfur- 
nished barrack, where the stadholder passed his winter days and evenings 
in a small, dark, freezing-cold chamber, often without firewood. Having 
already loaded himself with a debt of 600,000 florins, which he had spent in the 
states’ service, and having struggled manfully against the petty tortures of 
his situation, he cannot be severely censured for relinquishing his post. 


[1 His office was technically that of ** Director of the college of the Nearer Umon/^] 
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Soon afterwards, a special legation, with Sainte-Ald^onde at its head, 
was despatched to France to consult with the duke of Anjou, and settled 
terms of agreement with him by the Treaty of Plessis-les-Tours (on the 29th 
of September, 1680), afterwards definitely ratified by the convention of 
Bordeaux, signed on the 23rd of the following January. 

_ The states of Holland and Zealand, however, kept entireljr aloof from 
this transaction, being from the beginning opposed to the choice of Anjou. 
From the first to the last, they would have no master but Orange, and to him, 
therefore, this year they formally offered the sovereignty of their provinces; 
but they offered it in vain. 

The conquest of Portugal had effected a diversion in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. It was but a transitory one. From the moment of this con- 
quest, Philip was more disposed, and more at leisure than ever, to vent his 
wrath against the Netherlands, and against the man whom he considered 
the incarnation of their revolt. 

THE “ BAN ” AGAINST WILLIAM (1580) 

Cardinal Q-ranvella had ever whispered in the king’s ear the expediency 
of taking off the prince by assassination. In accordance with these sugges- 
tions and these hopes, the famous ban was drawn up, and dated on the 
1,6th of March, 1580. It was, however, not foraially published in the 
Netherlands until the month of June of the same year. 

This edict will remain the most lasting monument to the memory of Car- 
dinal Granvella. It will be read when all his other state-papers and epistles 
— able as thojr incontestably are — shall have passed mto oblivion. No 
panegyric of friend, no palliatmg magnanimity of foe, can roll away this rock 
of inlamy from his tomb. It was by Cardinal Granvella and by Philip that 
a price was set upon the head of the foremost man of his age, as if he had 
been a savage beast, and that admission mto the ranks of Spain’s haughty 
nobility was made the additional bribe to tempt the assassin. 

The ban consisted of a preliminary narrative to justify the penalty. 

“For these causes,” concluded the ban, “we declare him traitor and mis- 
creant, enemy of ourselves and of the country. As such we banish him per- 
petually from all our realms, forbidding all our subjects, of whatever quality, 
to communicate with him openly or privately — to admmister to him victuals, 
drink, fire, or other necessaries. We allow all to injure him in property or 
life. We expose the said William Nassau as an enemy of the human ra(» — 
giving his property to all who may seize it. And if any one of our subjects 
or any stranger should be found sufficiently generous of heart to_ rid us of this 
pest, delivering him to us, alive or dead, or taking his life, we will cause to be 
furnished to him immediately after the deed shall have been done, the sum 
of twenty-five thousand crowns in gold. If he have committed any crime, 
however heinous, we promise to pardon him, and if he be not already noble, 
we will ennoble nim for his valour.” 

THE “apology” of WILLIAM 

Such was the celebrated ban against the prince of Orange. It was 
answered before the end of the year by the memorable Apology of the Prime of 
Orange, one of the most startling documents in history.^ No defiance was 
ever thundered forth in the face of a despot in more terrible tones. It had 
become sufficiently manifest to the royal party that the prince was not to be 
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purchased by “millions of money,” or by unlimited family advancement — 
not to be cajoled by flattery or offers of illustrious friendship. It had been 
decided, therefore, to terrify him into retreat, or to remove him by murder. 
The government had been thoroughly convinced that the only way to finish 
the revolt, was to “finish Orange,” according to the ancient advice of Antonio 
Perez. The rupture being thus complete, it was right that the_ “ wretched 
hypocrite” should answer ban with ban, royal denunciation with sublime 
scorn. He had ill deserved, however, the title of hypocrite, he said. When 
the friend of government, he had warned them that by their complicated and 
perpetual persecutions they were twisting the rope of their own ruin. Was 
that hypocrisy? Since becoming their enemy, there had likewise been little 
hypocrisy found in him — unless It was hypocrisy to make open war upon 
government, to take their cities, to expel their armies from the country. 

The proscribed rebel, towering to a moral and even social superiority 
over the man who affected to be his master by right divine, repudiated the 
idea of a king in the Netherlands. The word might be legitimate in Castile, 
or Naples, or the Indies, but the provinces knew no such title. Philip had 
inhented in those countries only the power of duke or count — a power 
closely limited by constitutions more ancient than his birthright. Orange 
was no rebel then — Philip no legitimate monarch. Even were the prince 
rebellious, it was no more than Philip's ancestor, Albert of Austria, had been 
towards his anomted sovereign, emperor Adolphus of Nassau, ancestor of 
William. The ties of allegiance and conventional authority being severed, 
it had become idle for the kmg to affect superionty of lineage to the man whose 
family had occupied illustrious stations when the Habsburgs were obscure 
squires in Switzerland, and had ruled as sovereign in the Netherlands before 
that overshadowing house had ever been named. _ 

But whatever the hereditary claims of Philip in the country, he had 
forfeited them by the violation of his oaths, by his tyrannical suppression of 
the charters of the land; while by his personal crimes he had lost all preten- 
sion to sit in judgment upon his fellow man. Was a people not justified in 
rising against authority when all their laws had been trodden under foot, 
“not once only, but a million of times”? — and was William of Orange, 
lawful husband of the virtuous Charlotte de Bourbon, to be denounced for 
moral delinquency by a lascivious, incestuous, adulterous, and murderous 
king? With horrible distinctness he laid before the monarch all the crimes 
of which he beheved him guilty, and having thus told. PhiHp to his beard, 
“thus didst thou,” he had a withering word for the priest who stood at his 
back. “Tell me,” he cried, “by whose command Cardinal GranveUa ad- 
ministered poison to Emperor Maximilian? I know what the emperor told 
me, and how much fear he felt afterwards for the kmg and for all Spaniards.” 

He ridiculed the effrontery of men like Philip and GranveUa in charging 
“distrust upon others, when it was the very atmosphere of their own 
existence.” He proclaimed that sentiment to be the only salvation for the 
country. He reminded Philip of the words which his namesake of Macedon 
— a school-boy in tyranny, compared to himself — had heard from the lips of 
Demosthenes — that the strongest fortress of a free people against a tyrant 
was distrust That sentiment, worthy of eternal memory, the prince declared 
that he had taken from the “divine philippic,” to engrave upon the heart 
of the nation, and he prayed God that he might be more readily believed 
than the great orator had been by his peojile. He treated with scorn the 
price set upon his head, ridiculing this project to terrify him, for its want 
of novelty, and asking the monarch if he supposed the rebel ignorant of the 
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various bargains which had frequently been made before with cut-throats 
and poisoners to ^ take away his life. “I am in the hand of God,” said Wil- 
ham of Orange ; _“iny worldly goods and my life have been long since dedi- 
cated to his service. He will dispose of them as seems best for his glory and 
my salvation.” 

On the contrary, however, if it could be demonstrated, or even hoped, 
that his absence would benefit the cause of the country, he proclaimed himself 
ready to go into exile. “ Would to God,” said he, in conclusion, “ that my 
perpetual banishment, or even my death, could bring you a true deliverance 
from so many calamities. Oh, how consoling would be such banishment — 
how sweet such a death’ For why have I exposed my property? Was it 
that I might enrich myself? Why have I lost my brothers? Was it that I 
nfight find new ones’ Why have I left my son so long a prisoner? Can you 
give me another? Why have I put my life so often in danger’ What re- 
ward can I hope after my long services, and the almost total wreck of my 
earthly fortunes, if not the prize of having acquired, perhaps at the expense 
of my life, your liberty? If then, my masters, you judge that my absence or 
my death can serve you, behold me ready to obey. Command me — send 
me to the ends of the earth — I will obey. Here is my head, over which no 
prince, no monarch, has power but yourselves. Dispose of it for your good, 
for the preservation of your republic, but if you judge that the moderate 
amount of experience and industry which is in me, if you judge that the re- 
mainder of my property and of my life can yet be a service to you, I dedicate 
them afresh to you and to the country.”^ 

His motto — most appropriate to his life and character — “Je main- 
tiendrai,” was the concluding phrase of the document. His arms and signa- 
ture were also formally appended, and the Apology, translated into most 
modern languages, was sent to nearly every potentate in Christendom It 
had been previously, on the 13th of December, 1580, read before the assem- 
bly of the united states at Delft, and approved as cordially as the ban was 
indignantly denounced. 


ALLEGIANCE TO PHILIP FOKMALLT EENOUNCED (1581) 

During the remainder of the year 1580, and the half of the following year, 
the seat of hostilities was mainly' m the northeast — Parma, while waiting 
the arrival of fresh troops, being inactive. The operations, like the armies 
and the generals, were petty. Hohenlohe was opposed to Renneberg. After 
a few insignificant victories, the latter laid siege to Steenwijk Upon the 
22nd of February, 1581, at the expiration of the third week, Norris succeeded 
m victualling the town, and Count Renneberg abandoned the siege in despair. 

The subsequent career of that unhappy nobleman was brief. On the 
19th of July his troops were signally defeated by Sonoy and Norris, the fugi- 
tive royalists retreating into Groningen at the very moment when their 
general, who had been prevented by illness from commanding them, was 

‘ The Apologie was drawn up by Villiers, a clergyman of learmng and talent. No man, 
however, at all conversant with the writings and speeches of the prince, can doubt that the 
entire substance of the famous document was from his own hand The whole was submitted 
to him for his final ementeions, and it seems by no means certain that it derived anything from 
the hand of VUliers, save the artistic arrangement of the parts, together with certain inflations 
of style, by which the general effect is occasionally marred. The appearance of the Apology 
created both admiration and alarm among the f nends of its author “ Now is the Prince a dead 
man,” cried Sainte-Aldegonde, when he read it in France, Blok^ agrees with Motley* that 
“the prmce’s part mthe apolo^ is evident.” 
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receiving the last sacraments. Remorse, shame, and disappointment had 
literally brought Renneberg_ ta his grave. “His treason,” says Bor,® a 
contemporary, “was a nail in his coffin,” and on his deathbed he bitterly 
bemoaned his crime. “Groningen! Groningen! would that I had never seen 
thy walls!” he cried repeatedly in his last hours. He refused to see his 
sister, whose insidious counsels had combined with his own evil passions to 
make him a traitor; and he died on the 23rd of July, 1581, repentant and 
submissive.^ 

Philip was in Portugal, preparing for his coronation in that new kingdom 

— an event to be nearly contemporaneous with his deposition from the 
Netherland sovereignty, so solemnly conferred upon him a quarter of a 
century before in Brussels. He committed the profound error of sending 
the duchess Margaret of Parma to the Netherlands agam_. The Nether- 
landers were very moderately excited by the arrival of their former regent, 
but the prince of Parma was furious. He was unflinchmg in his determination 
to retain all the power or none. The duchess, as docile to her son after her 
arrival as she had been to the king on undertaking the journey, and feeling 
herself unequal to the task imposed upon her, implored Philip’s permission 
to withdraw, but continued to reside there under an assumed name until 
the autumn of 1583, when she was at last permitted to return to Italy. 

During the summer of 1581 the same spirit of persecution which had 
inspired the Catholics to inflict such infinite misery upon those of the reformed 
faith in the Netherlands began to manifest itself in overt acts against the 
papists by those who had at last obtained political ascendency over them 
Edicts were published in Antwerp, in Utrecht, and in different cities of Hol- 
land, suspending the exercise of the Roman worship. These statutes were 
certainly a long way removed in horror from those memorable placards which 
sentenced the Reformers by thousands to the axe, the cord, and the stake, 
but it was still melancholy to see the persecuted becoming persecutors in their 
turn. 

A most important change was now to take place in the prince’s condition, 
a most vital measure was to be consummated by the provinces. The step, 
which could never be retraced, was, after long hesitation, finally taken upon 
the 26th of July, 1581, upon which day the imited provinces, assembled at 
the Hague, solemnly declared their independence of Philip, and renounced 
their allegiance for ever. 

This act was accomplished with the deliberation due to its gravity. At 
the same time it left the country in a very divided condition. The Walloon 
provinces had already fallen off from the cause, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the prince. The other Netherlands^ after long and tedious negotiation 
with Anjou, had at last consented to his supremacy, but from this arrange- 
ment Holland and Zealand held themselves aloof. They were willing to con- 
tract with him and with their sister provinces — over which he was soon to 
exercise authority — a firm and perpetual league, but as to their own chief, 
their hearts were fixed. The prince of Orange should be their lord and master, 
and none other. It lay only in his self-denying character that he had not 
been clothed with this dignity long before. 

As it was evident that the provinces, thus bent upon placing him at their 
head, could by no possibility be induced to accept the sovereignty of Anjou 

— as, moreover, the act of renunciation of Philip could no longer be deferred, 

[' Renneberg was succeeded as commander of tbe royalists, by Francesco de Verdugo, but, as 
Blok* says, guerrilla war prevailed since ‘‘both sides were hampered by lack of money and 
men.”] 
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the prince of Orange reluctantly and provisionally accepted the supreme 
power over Holland and Zealand. This arrangement was finallj accomplished 
upon the 24th of July, 1581, and the act of abjuration took place two days 
afterwards. The offer of the sovereignty over the other united piovinces 
had been accepted by Anjou_ six months before. Tlius the Netherlands 
were_ divided into three portions — the reconciled provinces, the united 
provinces under Anjou, and the northern provinces under Orange; the last 
division forming the germ, already nearly developed, of the coming republic. 

WILLIAM BECOMES SOVEHEIGN OP HOLLAND (1581) 

The sovereignty thus pressingly offered, and thus linaited as to time [to 
the end of the war], was finally accepted by William of Orange, according 
to a formal act dated at the Hague, 5th of July, 1581, but no powers were 
conferred by this new instrument beyond those already exercised by the 
prince. It was as it were a formal continuance of the functions which he had 
exercised since 1576 as the king’s stadholder, according to his old commission 
of 1555, although a vast difference existed in reality. The limitation as to 
time was, moreover, soon afterwards secretly, and without the knowledge 
of Orange, cancelled by the states. They were determined that the prince 
should be their sovereign — if they could make him so — for the term of his 
hfe. 

The offer having thus been made and accepted upon the 5th of July, oaths 
of allegiance and fidelity were exchanged between the prince and the states 
upon the 24th of the same month. Two days afterwards, upon the 26th of 
July, 1581, the memorable declaration of independence was issued by the 
deputies of the united provinces, then solemnly assembled at the Hague. It 
was called the Act of Abjuration. 

The document by which the provinces renounced their allegiance was not 
the most felicitous of their state papers. It was too prolix and technical. 
Its style had more of the formal phraseology of legal documents than befitted 
this great appeal to the whole world and to all time. Nevertheless, this is 
but matter of taste. The Netherlanders were so eminently a law-abiding 
people, that, like the American patriots of the eighteenth century, they on 
most occasions preferred punctilious precision to florid declamation 'They 
chose to conduct their revolt according to law. At the same time, while thus 
decently wrapping herself in conventional garments, the spirit of Liberty 
revealed none the less her majestic proportions. 

At the very outset of the Abjuration, these fathers of the republic laid 
down wholesome truths, which at that time seemed startlmg blasphemies m 
the ears of Christendom. “All mankind know,’’ said the preamble, “that a 
prince is appomted by God to cherish his subjects, even as a shepherd to 
^ard his sheep. When, therefore, the prince does not fulfil his duty as 
protector; when he oppresses his subjects, destroys their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is to be considered, not a prince, but a tyrant. 
As such, the estates of the land may lawfully and reasonably depose him, 
and elect another in his room ” 

Having enunciated these maxims, the estates proceeded to apply them 
to their own case, and certainly never was an ampler justification for renounc- 
ing a prince since princes were first instituted. The states ran through 
the history of the past quarter of a century, patiently accumulating a 
load of charges against the monarch, a tithe of which would have furnished 
cause for his dethronement. Without passion or exaggeration they told 
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the world their wrongs. The picture was not highly coloured. On the con- 
trary, it was rather a feeble tW a striking portrait of the monstrous iniquity 
which had so long been established over them. 

They calmly observed, after this recital, that they were sufficiently justified 
in forsaking a sovereign who for more than twenty j^ears had forsaken them. 
Obeying the law of nature — desirous of maintaining the rights, charters, 
and liberties of their fatherland — determined to escape from slavery to 
Spaniards — and making known their decision to the world, they declared 
the king of Spain deposed from his sovereignty, and proclaimed that they 
should recognise thenceforth neither his title nor jurisdiction. Three days 
afterwards, on the 29 th of July, the assembly adopted a formula by which 
all persons were to be required to signify their abjuration.* 

Such were the forms by which the united provinces threw off their alle- 
giance to Spain, and ipso facto established a republic, which was to flourish 
for two centuries. This result, however, was not exactly foreseen by the 
congress which deposed Philip. The fathers of the commonwealth did not 
baptise it by the name of “republic." They did not contemplate a change 
in their form of government They had neither an aristocracy nor a democ- 
racy in their thoughts. Like the actors in the American national drama, 
these Netherland patriots were struggling to sustain, not to overthrow; un- 
like them, they claimed no theoretical freedom for humanity — promulgated 
no doctrine of popular sovereignty: they insisted merely on the fulfilment 
of actual contracts, signed, semed, and sworn to by many successive sover- 
eigns. The deposition and election could be legally justified only by the 
inherent right of the people to depose and to elect; yet the provinces, in their 
declaration of independence, spoke of the divine right of kings, even while 
dethroning, by popular right, their own king ! 

So also, in the instructions given by the states 'to their envoys charged 
to justify the abjuration before the imperial diet held at Augsburg, twelve 
months later, the highest ground was claimed for the popular right to elect 
or depose the sovereign, while at the same time kings were spoken of as “ap- 
pointed by God ” It is true that they were described in the same clause as 
“chosen by the people” — which was, perhaps, as exact a concurrence in the 
maxim of Vox populi vox Dei, as the boldest democrat of the day could 
demand. 

Such, then, being the spirit which prompted the provinces upon this great 
occasion, it may be asked who were the men who signed a document of such 
importance? In whose name and by what authority did they act against 
the sovereign? The signers of the declaration of independence acted in the 
name and by the authority of the Netherland people. The states were the 
constitutional representatives of that people.^ The statesmen of that day, 
discovering, upon cold analysis of facts, that Philip's sovereignty was legally 
forfeited, formally proclaimed that forfeiture. Then inquiring what had 
become of the sovereignty, they found it not in the mass of the people, but 

1 It ran as follows • I solemnly swear tliat I will lienceforward not respect, nor obey, nor 
recognise the king of Spam as my prince and master , but that I renounce the king of Spam, 
and abjure the allegiance by which I may have formerly been bound to him. At the same time 
I swear fidelity to the United Netherlands — to wit, the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, 
Gelderland, Holland, Zealand, etc , and also to the national council established by the estates 
of these provinces ; and promise my assistance according to the best of my abilities against the 
king of Spain and his adherents.” 

[* Blok fc points out the great importance in future history of this idea that ** the origin 
of sovereignty was not vested in the lord of tho land, but in the states as representing the 
subjects.”] 
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in the representative body, which actually personated the people. The 
states of the different provinces — consisting of the knights, nobles, and bur- 
gesses of each — sent, accordingly, their deputies to the general assembly 
at the Hague, and by this congress the decree of abjuration was issued. 

The want of personal ambition on the part of William the Silent inflicted 
perhaps a serious damage upon his country. He believed a single chief 
requisite for the united states; he might have been, but always refused to 
become that chief; and yet he has been held up for centuries by many wnters 
as a conspirator and a self-seeking intriguer. “It seems to me,” said he, 
with equal pathos and_ truth, upon one occasion, “ that I was born in this 
bad planet that all which I do might be misinterpreted.” The people wor- 
shipped him, and there was many an occasion when his election would have 
been carried with enthusiasm. Said John of Nassau, “He refuses only on 
this account — that it may not be thought that, instead of religious freedom 
for the country, he has been seeking a kingdom for himself and his own private 
advancement Moreover, he believes that the connection with France will 
be of more benefit to the country and to Christianity than if a peace should 
be made with Spain, or than if he should himself accept the sovereignty, as 
he is desired to do.” 

The unfortunate negotiations with Anjou, to vfiiich no man was more 
opposed than Count John, proceeded therefore. In the meantime, the sover- 
eignty over the united provinces was provisionally held by the national 
council, and, at the urgent solicitation of the states-general, by the prince. 
The archduke Matthias, whose functions were most unceremoniously brought 
to an end by the transactions which we have been recordmg, took his leave 
of the states, and departed in the month of October. Brought to the country 
a beardless boy, by the intrigues of a faction who wished to use him as a tool 
against William of Orange, he had quietly submitted, on the contrary, to 
serve as the instrument of that great statesman. His personality during 
his residence was null, and he had to expiate, by many a petty mortification, 
by many a bitter tear, the boyish ambition which brought him to the Nether- 
lands. The states voted him, on his departure, a pension of fifty thousand 
guldens annually, which was probably not paid with exemplary regularity. 

By midsummer tlie duke of Anjou made his appearance in the western 
part of the Netherlands. The prince of Parma had recently come from 
Cambray with the intention of reduemg that important city. On the arrival 
of Anjou, however, at the head of five thousand cavalry — nearly all of them 
gentlemen of high degree, serving as volunteers — and of twelve thousand 
infantry, Alessandro raised the siege precipitately, and retired towards Tour- 
nay. Anjou victualled the city, strengthened the garrison, and then, as his 
cavalry had only enlisted for a summer’s amusement, and could no longer 
be held together, he disbanded his forces. The bulk of the infantry took 
service for the states under the prince of Espinoy, governor of Toumay. The 
duke himself, finding that, notwithstanding the treaty of Plessis-les-Tours 
and the present showy demonstration upon his '^art, the states were not yet 
prepared to render him formal allegiance, and being, moreover, in the heyday 
of what was universally considered his prosperous courtship of Queen Eliza- 
beth, soon afterwards took his departure for England. 

Parma, being thus relieved of his interference, soon afterwards laid siege 
to the important city of Toumay. The prince of Espinoy was absent with 
the army in the north, but the princess commanded in his_ absence. She 
fulfilled her duty in a manner worthy of the house from which she sprai^, 
for the blood of Count Horn was in her veins. The princess appeared daily 
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among her troops, superintending the defences, and personally directing 
the officers. 

The siege lasted two months. The princess made an honourable capitu- 
lation with Parma. She herself, with all her garrison, was allowed to retire 
with personal property, and with all the honours of war, while the sack of 
the city was commuted for one hundred thousand crowns, _ levied^ upon the 
inhabitants. The princess, on leaving the gates, was received with such a 
shout of applause from the royal army that she seemed less like a defeated 
commander than a conqueror. Upon the 30th November, Parma accord- 
ingly entered the place which he had been besieging since the 1st of October. 

THE SOVEREIGNTT OF ANJOU 

The states sent a special mission to England, to arrange with the duke of 
Anjou for his formal installation as sovereign. Sainte-Aldegonde and other 
commissioners were already there It was the memorable epoch in the 
Anjou wooing, when the rings were exchanged between Elizabeth and the 
duke, and when the world thought that the nuptials were on the point of 
being celebrated. 

Nevertheless, the ma'rriage ended in smoke. There were plenty of tour- 
nays, pageants, and banquets; a profusion of nuptial festivities, in short, 
where nothing was omitted but the nuptials. By the end of January, 1682, 
the duke was no nearer the goal than upon his arrival three months before. 
Acceding, therefore, to the wishes of the Netherland envoys he prepared for 
a visit to their country, where the ceremony of his joyful entrance {La J oyeuse 
EntrSe) as duke of Brabant and sovereign of the other provinces was to take 
place. No open rupture with Elizabeth occurred. 

On the 10th of February, 1582, fifteen large vessels cast anchor at Flush- 
ing The duke of Anjou, attended by the earl of Leicester, the lords Hunsdon, 
Willoughby, Sheffield, Howard, Sir Philip Sidney, and many other person- 
ages of high rank and reputation, landed from this fleet. He was greeted on 
his arrival by the prince of Orange. Francis Hercules, son of France, duke 
of Alengon and Anjou, was at that time just twenty-eight years of a^e; yet 
not even his flatterers, or his “ minions,” of whom he had as regular a train as his 
royal brother, could claim for him the external graces of youth or of princely 
dignity It was thought that his revolting appearance was the principal 
reason for the rupture of the English marriage, and it was in vain that his 
supporters maintained that if he could forgive her age, she might, in return, 
excuse his ugliness. 

No more ignoble yet more dangerous creature had yet been loosed upon 
the devoted soil of the Netherlands. With a figure which was insignificant, 
and a countenance which was repulsive, he had hoped to efface the impression 
made upon Elizabeth’s imagination by the handsomest man in Europe. 
With a commonplace capacity, and with a narrow political education, he 
intended to circumvent the most profound statesman of his age. And there, 
upon the pier at Flushing, he stood between them both; between the mag- 
nificent Leicester, whom he had thought to outshine, and the silent prince of 
Orange, whom he was determined to outwit. 

The terms of the treaty concluded at Plessis-les-Tours and Bordeaux 
were now made public. The duke had subscribed to twenty-seven articles, 
which made as stringent and sensible a constitutional compact as could be 
desired by any Netherland patriot These articles, taken in connection with 
the ancient charters which they expressly upheld, left to the new sovereign no 
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vestige of arbitrary power. He was merely the hereditary president of a 
representative republic. He was to be duke, count, marquis, or seignior of 
the different provinces on the same terms which his predecessors had accepted. 
He was to transmit the dignities to his children. If there were more than 
one child, the provinces were to select one of the number for their sovereign. 
He was to maintain all the ancient privileges, charters, statutes, and customs, 
and to forfeit his sovereignty at the first violation. He was to assemble the 
states-general at least once a year. He was always to reside in the Nether- 
lands. He was to permit none but natives to hold office. His right of a{^ 
pointment to all important posts was limited to a selection from tmee candi- 
dates, to be proposed by the states of the province concerned, at each vacancy. 
He was to maintain “the religion ’’and the “religious peace” in the same state 
in which they then were, or as should afterwards be ordained by the states 
of each province, without making any iimovation on his own part. Holland 
and Zealand were to remain as they were, both in the matter of religion and 
otherwise. His highness was not to permit that anyone should be examined 
or molested in his house, or otherwise, in the matter or under pretext of 
religion. He was to procure the assistance of the king of France for the 
Netherlands. He was to maintain a perfect and a perpetual league, offensive 
and defensive, between that kingdom and the provinces; without, however, 
permitting any incorporation of territory. He was to carry on the war 
against Spain with his own means and those furnished by his royal brother, 
in addition to a yearly contribution by the estates of 2,400,000 guldens. He 
was to dismiss all troops at command of the states-general. He was to make 
no treaty with Spain without their consent. 

» 

ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE WILLIAM 

The first-fruits of the ban now began to display themselves. Sunday, 
18th of March, 1582, was the birthday of the duke of Anjou, and a great 
festival had been arranged, accordingly, for the evening, at the palace_ of 
St. Michael, the prince of Orange as well as all the great French lords being 
of course invited. On rising from the table. Orange led the way from the 
dining-room to his own apartments. As he stood upon the threshold of the 
antechamber, a youth offered him a petition. He took the paper, and as he 
did so, the stranger suddenly drew a pistol and discharged it at the head 
of the prince. The ball entered the neck under the right ear, passed through 
the roof of the mouth, and came out under the left jawbone, carrying with it 
two teeth. The pistol had been held so near that the hair and beard of the 
prince were set on fire by the discharge. He remained standing, but blmded, 
stunned, and for a moment entirely ignorant of what had occurred. As he 
afterwards observed, he thought perhaps that a part of the house had sud- 
denly fallen. Finding very soon that his hair and beard were bmning, he 
comprehended what had occurred, and called out quickly, “ Do not kill him — 
I forgive him my death!” and turning to the French noblemen present, he 
added, “Alas' what a faithful servant does his highness lose in me!” 

These were his first words, spoken when, as all believed, he had been 
mortally wounded. The message of mercy came, however, too late; for 
two of the gentlemen present, by an irresistible impulse, had nin the assassm 
through with their rapiers. The halberdiers rushed upon him immediately 
afterwards, so that he fell pierced in_ thirty-two vital places The prince, 
supported by his friends, walked to his chamber, where he was put to bed, 
while the surgeons examined and bandaged the wound. It was most 
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dangerous in. appearance, but a very strange circumstance gave more hope than 
could otherwise have been entertained. The flame from the pistol had been 
so close that it had actually cauterised the wound inflicted by the ball. But 
for this, it was supposed that the flow of blood from the veins which had been 
shot through would have proved fatal before the wound could be dressed. 
The prince, after the first shock, had recovered full possession of his 
senses, and believing himself to be dying, he expressed the most unaffected 
sympathy for the condition in which the duke of Anjou would be placed by 
his death. “Alas, poor prince!” he cried frequently; “alas, what troubles 
will now beset thee!” The surgeons enjoined and implored his silence, as 
speaking might cause the wound to prove immediately fatal. He complied, 
but wrote incessantly As long as his heart could beat, it was impossible 
for him not to be occupied with his country. 

Sainte-Aldegonde, who had meantime arrived, now proceeded, in com- 
pany of the other gentlemen, to examine the articles and papers taken 
from the assassin. The pistol with which he had done the deed was Ijnng 
upon the floor; a naked poniard, which he would probably have used also, 
had his thumb not been blown off by the discharge of the pistol, was found 
in his trunk hose. In his pocket were an Agnus Dei, a taper of green wax, 
two bits of hareskin, two dried toads — which were supposed to be sorcerer’s 
charms — a crucifix, a Jesuit catechism, a prayer-book, a pocket-book con- 
taining two Spanish bills of exchange — one for two thousand, and one for 
eight hundred and seventy-seven crowns — and a set of writing tablets. 
These last were covered with vow's and pious invocations, in reference to 
the murderous affair which the writer had in hand. 

yhe poor fanatical fool had been taught by deeper villains than himself 
that his pistol was to rid the world of a tyrant, and to open his own pathway 
to heaven, if his career should be cut short on earth. To prevent so unde- 
sirable a catastrophe to himself, however, his most natural conception had 
been to bribe the whole heavenly host, from the Virgin Mary downwards, for 
he had been taught that absolution for murder was to be bought and sold 
like other merchandise. He had also been persuaded that, after accom- 
plishing the deed, he would become invisible. 

Samte-Aldegonde hastened to lay the result of this examination before 
the duke of Amjou. Information was likewise instantly conveyed to the 
magistrates at the town-house, and these measures were successful in 
restoring confidence throughout the city as to the intentions of the new gov- 
ernment. Anjou immediately convened the state council, issued a summons 
for an early meetmg of the states-general, and published a proclamation 
that all persons having information to give concerning the crime which had 
just been committed, should come instantly forward, upon pain of death. 
The body of the assassin was forthwith exposed upon the public square, and 
was soon recognised as that of one Juan Jaureguy, a servant in the employ 
of Gaspar de Anastro, a Spanish merchant of Antwerp. The letters and biUs 
of exchange had also, on nearer examination at the town-house, implicated 
Anastro in the affair His house was immediately searched, but the mer- 
chant had taken.his departure, upon the previous Tuesday, under pretext of 
pressing affairs at Calais. His cashier, Venero, and a Dommican friar, named 
Anthony Zimmermann, both inmates of his family, were, however, arrested 
upon suspicion. Venero wrote a full confession. 

It appeared that the crime was purely a commercial speculation on the 
part of Anastro. That merchant, oeing on the verge of bankruptcy, had 
entered with Philip into a mutual contract, which the king had si^ed with 
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his hand and sealed with his seal, and according to which Anastro, within a 
certain period, was to take the life of William of Orange, and for so doing was 
to receive 80,000 ducats, and the cross of Santiago. To be a knight com- 
panion of Spain’s proudest order of chivalry was the guerdon, over and above 
the eighty thousand pieces of sUver, which Spain’s monarch promised the 
murderer, if he should succeed. The cowardly and crafty prmcipal escaped. 

The process against Venero and Zimmermann was rapidly carried through, 
for both had made a full confession of their share in the crime. The prince 
had enjoined from his sick-bed, however, that the case should be conducted 
with strict regard to justice, and, when the execution could no longer be de- 
ferred, he had sent a written request, by the hands of Sainte-Aldegonde, that 
they should be put to death in the least painful manner. The request was 
complied wuth, but there can be no doubt that the crimmals, had it not been 
made, would have expiated their offence by the most lingering tortures. Ow- 
ing to the intercession of the man who was to have been then victim, they 
were strangled, before being quartered, upon a. scaffold erected in the market- 
place, opposite the town-house. This execution took place on Wednesday, 
the 28th of March, 1582 

The prince for eighteen days lay in a most precarious state. On the 
5th of April the cicatrix by which the flow of blood from the neck 
had been prevented, almost from the first infliction of the wound, fell off. 
The veins poured forth a vast quantity of blood; it seemed impossible to 
check the hsemorrhage, and all hope appeared to vanish The prince re- 
signed himself to his fate, and bade his children “good-night forever,” sajdng 
cmmly, " it is now all over with me ” _ 

It was difficult, without suffocating the patient, to fasten a bandage tightly 
enough to stauncn the wound, but Leonardo BotaUi, of Asti, body physician 
of Anjou, was nevertheless fortunate enough to devise a simple mechanical 
expedient, which proved successful By his advice, a succession of attend- 
ants, relieving each other day and night, prevented the flow of blood by keep- 
ing the orifice of the wound slightly but firmly compressed with the thumb. 
After a period of anxious expectation, the wound again closed, and by tho 
end of the month the prince was convalescent. On the _2nd of May he went 
to offer thanksgiving in the Great Cathedral, amid the joyful sobs of a vast 
and most earnest throng. 

The prince was saved, but unliappily the murderer had yet found an 
illustrious victim. The princess of Orange, Charlotte de Bourbon — the 
devoted wife who for seven years had so faithfully shared his joys and sor- 
rows — lay already on her death-bed. Exhausted by anxiety, long watch- 
ing, and the alternations of hope and fear during the first eighteen days, 
she had been prostrated by despair at the renewed haemorrhage. A violent 
fe'rer seized her, under which she sank on the 5th of May, three days after 
the solemn thanksgiving for her husband’s recovery. The prince, who loved 
her tenderly, was in great danger of relapse upon the sad event, which, although 
not sudden, had not been anticipated She was a woman of rare intelligence, 
accomplishment, and gentleness of disposition, whose only offence had been 
to Dreak, by her marriage, the church vows to which she had been forced 
m her childhood, but which had been pronounced illegal by competent au- 
thority both ecclesiastical and lay. For this, and for the contrast which her 
virtues afforded to the vices of her predecessor, she was the mark of calumny 

and insultv , . i. 

The offer of the sovereign countship of Holland was agam made to the 
prince of Orange in most urgent terms. It will be recoUeeted that he had 
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accepted the sovereignty on the 5th of July, 1581, only for the term of the 
war. In a letter, dated Bruges, 14th of August, 1682, he accepted the dignity 
without _ limitation. This offer and acceptance, however, constituted but 
the preliminaries, for it was further necessary that the letters of renversal 
should be drawn up, that they should be formally delivered, and that a new 
constitution should be laid down, and confirmed by mutual oaths. After 
these steps had been taken, the ceremonious inauguration or rendering of 
homage was to be celebrated. 

All these measures were duly arranged except the last. The installation 
of the new count of Holland was prevented by his death, and the northern 
provinces remained a republic, not only m fact but in name. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1582 

In political matters, the basis of the new constitution was the “Great 
Privilege” of the lady Mary, the Magna Charts of the country. _ That mem- 
orable monument in the history of the Netherlands and of municipal progress 
had been overthrown bjr Mary’s son, with the forced acquiescence of the states, 
and it was therefore stipulated by the new article that even such laws and 
privileges as had fallen into disuse should be revived. It was furthermore 
provided that the little state should be a free countship, and should thus 
silently sever its connection with the empire. 

With regard to the position of the prince, as hereditary chief of the little 
commonwealth, his actual power was rather diminished than increased by 
his new dignity. By the new constitution he ceased to be the source of 
governmental life, or to derive his own authority from above by right divine. 
Orange’s sovereignty was from the states, as legal representatives of the 
people, and instead of exercising all the powers not otherwise granted away, 
he was content with those especially conferred upon him. He could neither 
declare war nor conclude peace without the co-operation of the representative 
body The appointing power was scrupulously limited. 

With respect to the great prmciple of taxation, stricter bonds even were 
provided than those which already existed As executive head, save in his 
capacity as commander-in-chief by land or sea, the new sovereign was, in 
short, strictly linuted by self-imposed laws. It had rested with him to dictate 
or to accept a constitution. He had, in his memorable letter of August, 
1582, from Bruges, laid down generally the articles prepared at Plessis and 
Bordeaux, for Anjou — together with all applicable provisions of the joyous 
entry of Brabant — as the outlines of the constitution for the little com- 
monwealth then forming in the north. To these provisions he was willing 
to add any others which, after ripe deliberation, might be thought benefi- 
cial to the coimtry. Thus lunited were his executive functions. to his 
judicial authority, it had ceased to exist. The count of Holland was" now the 
guardian of the laws, but the judges were to administer them. 

As to the count’s legislative authority, it had become co-ordinate with, 
if not subordinate to, that of the representative body. He was strictly pro- 
hibited from mterfermg with the right of the separate or the general states 
to assemble as often as they should think proper, and he was also forbidden 
to summon them outside their own territory. This was one immense step 
in the progress of representative liberty, and the next was equally important. 
It was now formally stipulated that the states were to deliberate upon all 
measures which “ concerned justice and polity,” and that no fchange was to 
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be made — that is to say, no new law was to pass — without their consent 
as well as that of the council. Thus, the principle was established of two 
legislative chambers, with the right, but not the exclusive right, of initiation 
on the part of government, and m the sixteenth century one would hardly 
look for broader views of civil liberty and representative government. The 
foundation of a free commonwealth was thus securely laid, which, had William 
lived, would have been a representative monarchy, but which his death con- 
verted into a federal republic. It was necessary for the sake of unity to give 
a connected outline of these proceedings with regard to the sovereignty of 
Orange. The formal inauguration only remained, and this, as will be seen, 
was forever interrupted 

During the course of the year 1582, the military operations on both sides 
had been languid and desultory. In consequence, however, of the treaty 
concluded between the united states and Anjou, Parma had persuaded the 
Walloon provinces that it had now become absolutely necessary for them to 
permit the entrance of fresh Italian and Spanish troops This, then, was 
the end of the famous provision against foreign soldiery in the Walloon Treaty 
of Reconciliation 

In the meantime, Farnese, while awaiting these reinforcements, had not 
been idle, but had been quietly picking up several important cities. Early 
in the spring he had laid siege to Ouclonarde. An attempt upon Lochum, 
an important city in Gelderland, was unsuccessful, the place being relieved 
by the duke of Anjou’s forces, and Parma’s troops forced to abandon the 
siege. At Steenwijk, the royal arms were more successful. With this event 
the active operations under Parma closed for the year. By the end of the 
autumn, however, he had the satisfaction of numbering, under his command, 
full sixty thousand well-appointed and disciplined troops, including the large 
reinforcements recently despatched from Spain and Italy. The monthly 
expense of this army — half of which was required for garrison duty, leaving 
only the other moiety for field operations — was estimated at six hundred 
and fifty thousand florins. The forces under Anjou and the united proymees 
were also largely increased, so that the marrow of the land was again in fan 
way of being thoroughly exhausted by its defenders and its foes. 

The incidents of Anjou’s administration, meantime, during the year 1582, 
had been few and of no great importance. After the pompous and elaborate 
“homage-making” at Antwerp, he had, in the month of July, been formally 
accepted, by writing, as duke of Gelderland and lord of Friesland. In the 
same month he had been ceremoniously inaugurated at Bruges as count of 
Flanders — an occasion upon which the prince of Orange had been present. 

In the midst of this event, an attempt was made upon the lives both of 
Orange and Anjou. An Italian, named Basa, and a Spaniard, called Salseda, 
were detected m a scheme to administer poison to both pnnees, and when 
arrested, confessed that they had been hired by the prince of Parma to com- 
pass this double assassination. Basa destroyed himself in prison. His body 
was, however, gibbeted, with an inscription that he had attempted, at the 
instigation of Parma, to take the lives of Orange and Anjou. Salseda, less 
fortunate, was sent to Paris, where he was found guilty, and executed by 
being torn to pieces by four horses. Sad to relate, Lamoral Egmont, younger 
son and namesake of the great general, was intimate with Salseda, and impli- 
cated in this base design. His mother, on her death-bed, had especially 
recommended the youth to the kindly care of Orange. The young noble 
was imprisoned; his guilt was far from doubtful; but the powerful inter- 
cessions of Orange himself, combined with Egmont’s near relationship to 
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the French queen, saved his life, and he was permitted, after a brief captivity, 
to take his departure to France.* 

AllJOtr'S PLOT AND THE “fHENCH PUEY” (1583) 

The duke of Anjou, intemperate, inconstant, and unprincipled, saw that 
his authority was but the shadow of power, compared to the deep-fixed 
practices of despotism which governed the other nations of Europe The 
French officers, who formed his suite and possessed all his confidence, had 
no difficulty in raising his discontent into treason against the people with 
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whom he had made a solemn compact. The result of their councils was a 
deep-laid plot against Flemish liberty; and its execution was ore long at- 
tempted. He sent secret orders to the'govemors of Dunkirk, Bruges, Dender- 
monde, and other towns, to seize on and hold them in his name; reserving 
for himself the infamy of the enterprise against Antwerp. To prepare for 
its execution, he caused his numerous army of French and Swiss to approach 
the city, and they were encamped in the neighbourhood, at a place called 
Borgerhout. 

On the 17th of January, 1583, the duke dined somewhat earlier than usual, 
under the pretext of proceeding afterwards to review his army in their camp. 
He set out at noon, accompanied by his guard of two hundred horse; and 
when he reached the second drawbridge, one of his officers gave the precon- 
certed signal for an attack on the Flemish guard, by pretending that he had 
fallen and broken his leg. The duke called out to his followers, “Courage, 
courage! the town is oursf” The guard at the gate was all soon despatched; 
and the French troops, which waited outside to the number of 3,000, rushed 
quickly in, furiously shouting the war-cry, “Town taken! town taken’ kill’ 
kill!” The astonished but intrepid citizens, recovering from their confusion, 
instantly fiew to arms. All differences in religion or politics were forgotten 
in the common danger to their freedom. Catholics and Protestants, men 
and women, rushed alike to the conflict. 
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The ancient spirit of Flanders seemed to animate all. Workmen, armed 
with the instruments of their various trades, started from their shops and 
flung themselves upon the enemy. A baker sprang from the cellar where he 
was kneading his dough, and with his oven shovel struck a French dragoon 
to the ground. Those who had fire-arms, after expending their bullets, 
took from their pouches and pockets pieces of money, which they bent between 
their teeth, and used for charging their arquebuses. The French were 
driven successively from the streets and ramparts, and the caimons planted 
on the latter were immediately turned against the reinforcements which 
attempted to enter the town. The French were everywhere beaten ; the duke 
of Anjou saved himself by flight, and reached Dendermonde, after the perilous 
necessity of passing through a large tract of inundated country [the citizens 
of Mechlin having cut the dikes to impede his march]. His loss in this base 
enterprise amounted to fifteen hundred, while that of the citizens did not 
exceed eighty men. The attempts simultaneously made on the other towns 
succeeded at Dunkirk and Dendermonde; but all the others failed. 

The character of the prince' of Orange never appeared so thoroughly 
great as at this crisis. With wisdom and magnanimity rarely equalled and 
never surpassed, he threw himself and his authority between the indignation 
of the country and the guilt of Anjou; saving the former from excess, and 
the latter from execration. The disgraced and discomfited duke profered 
to the states excuses as mean as they were hypocritical; and his brother, 
the king of France, sent a special envoy to intercede for him. But it was the 
influence of William that screened the culprit from public reprobation and 
ruin, and regained for him the place and power which he might easily have 
secured for himself, had he not prized the welfare of his country far above all 
objects of private advantage.n 

The estates of the Union, being in great perplexity as to their proper 
course, now applied formally, as they always did in times of danger and 
doubt, to the prince, for a public expression of his views. Somewhat reluc- 
tantly, he complied with their wishes in one of the most admirable of his 
state papers 

He was far from palhating the crime, or from denying that the duke’s 
rights under the Treaty of Bordeaux had been utterly forfeited. He was 
now asked what was to be done. Of three courses, he said, one must be 
taken: they must make their peace with the king, or consent to a reconcilia- 
tion with Anjou, or use all the strength which God had given them to resist, 
single-handed, the enemy. The French could do the Netherlands more harm 
as enemies than the Spaniards. 

Two powerful nations like France and Spain would be too much to have 
on their hands at once. How much danger, too, would be incurred by braving 
at once the open wrath of the French kmg and the secret displeasure of the 
English queen! She had warmly recommended the duke of Anjou. She 
had said that honours to him were rendered to herself, and she was now 
entirely opposed to their keeping the present quarrel alive. 

The result of these representations by the prince — of frequent letters 
from Queen Elizabeth, urging a reconciliation — and of the professions made 
by the duke and the French envoys, was a provisional arrangement, signed 
on the 26th and 28th of March 1583. The negotiations, however, were 
languid. The quarrel was healed on the surface, but confidence so recently 
and violently uprooted was slow to revive On the 28th of June, the duke 

[> He ascribed tbe enterprise partly to accident, and partly to the insubordination of his 
troops. — M otley,'*] 

H. w.— voL. jon. 8 b: 
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of Anjou left Dunkirk for Paris, never to return to the Netherlands, but he 
exchanged on his departure affectionate letters with the prince and the 
states. M. des Pruneaux remained as his representative, and it was under- 
stood that the arrangements for re-installing him as soon as possible in the 
sovereignty which he had so basely forfeited, were to be pushed forward 
with earnestness. 

On the 12th of April, the prince of Orange was married, for the fourth 
time, to Louise, widow of the seigneur de Tehgny, and daughter of the illus- 
trious Coligny. 

In August, 1583, the states of the united provinces assembled at Midd- 
elburg formally offered the general government — which imder the cir- 
cumstances was the general sovereignty — to the prince, warmly urging his 
acceptance of the dignity. Like all other attempts to induce the acceptance, 
by the prince, of supreme authority, this effort proved ineffectual, from the 
obstinate unwillmgness of his hand to receive the proffered sceptre. But, 
firmly refusing to heed the overtures of the united states, and of Holland in 
particular, he continued to further the re-estabhshment of Anjou • a measure 
in which, as he deliberately believed, lay the only chance of union and inde- 
pendence. 

Parma, meantime^ had been busily occupied in the course of the summer 
in taking up many of the towns which the treason of Anjou had laid open 
to his attacks. Eindhoven, Diest, Dunkirk, Nieuport, and other places, 
were successively surrendered to royalist generals. On the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1583, the city of Zutphen, too, was surprised by Colonel Tassis, on the 
fall of which most important place the treason of Orange’s brother-in-law. 
Count van den Bergh, governor of Gelderland, was revealed. While treason 
was thus favouring the royal arms m the north, the same powerful element, 
to which so much of the Netherland misfortunes had always been owing, 
was busy in Flanders. 

Early in the sprmg of 1584 a formal resolution was passed by the govern- 
ment of Ghent, to open negotiations with Parma. The whole negotiation 
was abruptly brought to a close by a new incident, the demagogue Hembyze 
having been discovered in a secret attempt to obtain possession of the city 
of Dendermonde, and deliver it to Parma. The old acquaintance, ally Und 
enemy of Hembyze the lord of Ryhove, being thoroughly on his guard, arrested 
his old comrade, who was shortly afterwards brought to trial and executed 
at Ghent. Meanwhile the citizens of' Ghent, thus warned by word and deed, 
passed an earnest resolution to have no more intercourse with Parma, but 
to abide faithfully by the union Their example was followed by the other 
Flemish cities, excepting, unfortunately, Bruges, for that important town, 
being entirely in the power of Chimay, was now surrendered by him to the 
royal government. 

On the 10th of June, 1584, Anjou expired at Chflteau Thierry, in great 
torture, sweating blood from every pore, and under circumstances which, as 
usual, suggested strong suspicions of poison. 

FURTHER ATTEMPTS ON WILLIAM’S LIFE 

It has been seen that the ban against the prince of Orange had not been 
hitherto without fruits, for, although ‘unsuccessful, the efforts to take his 
life, and earn the promised guerdon, had been incessant. The attempt of 
Jaureguy, at Antwerp, of Salseda and Basa at Bruges, have been related, 
and in March, 1583, moreover, one Pietro Dordogno was executed in Antwerp 
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for endeavouring to assassinate the prince. Before his death, he confessed 
that he had come from Spain solely for the purpose. In April, 1584, _ Hans 
Hanzoon, a merchant of Flushing, had been executed for attempring to 
destroy the prince by means of gunpowder, concealed under his house in that 
city, and under his seat in the church. Within two years there had been 
five distinct attempts to assassinate the prince, all of them with the privity 
of the Spanish government. A sixth was soon to follow. 

In the summer of 1584, Wilham of Orange was residing at Delft, where 
his wife, Louise de Coligny, had given birth, in the preceding winter, to a son, 
afterwards the celebrated stadholder, Frederick Henry. The child had re- 
ceived these names from his two godfathers, the kings of Denmp’k and of 
Navarre, and his baptism had been celebrated with much rejoicing on the 
12th of Jime, in the place of his birth. 

Francis Guion, in reality Balthasar G6rard, a fanatical Catholic, before 
reaching man’s estate, had formed the design of murdering the pmce of 
Orange, “who, so long as he lived, seemed hke to remain a rebel against the 
Catholic king, and to make every effort to disturb the repose of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion.” Parma had long been looking for a good man to 
murder Orange, feeling — as Philip, Granvella, and all former governors of the 
Netherlands had felt — that this was the only means of saving the royal 
authority in any part of the provinces. Many unsatisfactory assassins hm 
presented themselyes from time to tune, and Alessandro had paid money in 
hand to various individuals — Italians, Spaniards, Lorraiuers, Scotchmen, 
Englishmen — who had generally spent the sums received without attempt- 
mg the job. Others were supposed to be still engaged in. the enterprise, and 
at that moment there were four persons — each unknown to the others, and of 
different nations — hi the city of Delft, seeking to compass the death of Wil- 
liam the Silent. Shag-eared, military, hirsute ruffians — - ex-captains of free 
companies and such marauders — were daily offering their services; there was 
no lack of them, and they had done but httle. How sb-ould Parma, seeing 
this obscure, imder-sized, thin-bearded, run-away clerk before him, expect 
pith and energy from him? He thought him quite unfit for an enterprise 
of moment, and declared as much to his secret councillors, aiid to the kmg. 

A second letter decided Parma so far that he authorised Assomeville to 
encourage the young man in his attempt, and to_ promise tlmt the rew^d 
should be given to him in case of success, and to his heirs in the event of his 

Certain despatches having been entrusted to GdrarcJ, he travelled post 
haste to DeKt, and, to his astonishment, the letters had hs-rdly been delivered 
before he was summoned ip person to the chamber of the prmce. Here was 
an opportunity such as he had never dared to hope for. Gerard, had^more- 
over, made no preparation for an interview so entirely urte^ectra, had come 
unarmed, and had formed no plan for escape. He was obhged to lorego ms 
prey when most withm his reach. G4rard now came to Dent, it w^ 
Sunday morning, and the bells were tolling for church. _ upon leavmg_ the 
house he loitered about the courtyard, furtively examinmg the premies, 
so that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was -waiting there. rSm- 
thasar meekly replied that he was desirous of attending di'me worship m 
the church opposite, but added, pointing to his shabby" aad travel-stained 
attire, that, without at least a new_ pair of shoes and sto<5kmgs, he was unnt 
to join the congregation; Insignificant as ever, the smau, pious, du^y 
stranger excited no suspicion in the mind of the good-jia.'t^sd sergeant. He 
forthwith spoke of the wants of G6rard to an officer, fc>y whom they were 
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communicated to Orange himself, and the prince instantly ordered a sum of 
money to be given him. Thus Balthasar obtained from William’s charity 
what Parma’s thrift had denied — a fund for carrying out his purpose! _ 

Next morning, with the money thus procured, he purchased a pair of 
pistols, or small carabines, from a soldier, chaffering long about the price 
because the vender could not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or 
slr^s which he desired. Before the sunset of the following day_ that soldier 
had stabbed himself to the heart, and died despairing, on hearing for what 
purpose the pistols had been bought. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about half-past twelve, the prince, 
with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
family, went to the dining-room. At two o’clock the cornpany rose from 
table. The prmce led the way, mtending to pass to his private apartments 
above. He had only reached the second stair, when a man enaerged from 
the sunken arch, and standing within a foot or two of him. discharged a 
pistol full at his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing 
quite through him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. The prince 
exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, “ 0 my God, have mercy upon my 
soul! 0 my God, have mercy upon this poor people!” 

These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when his sister, Cath- 
erine of Schwarzburg, immediately afterwards asked him if he commended 
his soul to Jesus Christ, he famtly answered, “Yes.” The prince was then 
placed on the stairs for an instant, when he immediately began to swoon. He 
was afterwards laid upon a couch in the dining-room, where in a few minutes 
he breathed his last in the arms of his wife and sister. 

The murderer succeeded in making his escape through the side door, and 
sped swiftly up the narrow lane. He had almost reached the ramparts, from 
which he intended to spring into the moat, when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pages and halberdiers, who had 
pursued him from the house. He was brought back to the house, where he 
immediately underwent a preliminary examination before the city magis- 
trates. He was afterwards subjected to excruciating tortures; for the fury 
against the wretch who had destroyed the Father of the country was uncon- 
trollable, and William the Silent was no longer alive to intercede — as he had 
often done before — in behalf of those who assailed his life. 

After sustaining day after day the most horrible tortures, he conversed 
with ease, and even eloquence, answering all questions addressed to him 
with apparent sincerity. His constancy m suffering so astounded his judges 
that they believed him supported by witchcraft. “ Ecce homo ” he exclaimed, 
from time to time, with insane blasphemy, as he, raised his blood-streaming 
head from the bench. 

The sentence pronounced against the assassin was execrable — a crime 
against the memory of the great man whom it professed to avenge It was 
decreed that the right hand of G6rard should be burned off with a red-hot 
iron, that his flesh should be tom from his bones with pincers in six different 
places, that he should be quartered and disembowelled alive, that his heart 
should be torn from his bosom and flung in his face, and that, finally, his head 
should be taken off. Not even his horrible enme, with its endless conse- 
quences, nor the natural frenzy of indignation which it had excited, could 
justify this savage decree, to rebuke which the murdered hero might have 
almost risen from the sleep of death. The sentence, was literally executed 
on the 14th of July, the crimmal supporting its horrors with the same astoni^- 
ing fortitude. 
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The reward promised by Philip to the man who should murder Orange 
was paid to the heirs of Gerard. Parma informed his sovereign that the 
“poor man” had been executed, but that his father and mother were still 
living, to whom he recommended the payment of that “merced” which “the 
laudable and generous deed had so well deserved.” This was accordingly 
done, and the excellent parents, ennobled and enriched by the crime of their 
son, received, instead of the twenty-five thousand crowns promised in the 
ban, the three seigniories of Lievremont, Hostal, and Dampmartin, in the 
Franche-Comte, and took their place at once among the landed aristocracy. 
Thus the bounty of the prince had furnished the weapon by which his life 
was destroyed, and his estates supplied the fund out of which the assassin’s 
family received the pnce of blood. At a later day, when the unfortunate 
eldest son of Orange returned from Spain after twenty-seven years’ absence, 
a changeling and a Spaniard, the restoration of those very estates was offered 
to him by Philip II, provided he would continue to pay a fixed proportion of 
their rents to the family of his father’s murderer. The education which 
Philip William had received, under the king’s auspices, had, however, not 
entirely destroyed all his human feelings, and he rejected the proposal with 
scorn. The estates remained with the Gerard family, and the patents of 
nobility which they had received were used to justify their exemption from 
certain taxes, until the umon of Franche-Comt6 with France, when a French 
governor tore the documents in pieces and trampled them under foot. 

William of Orange, at the period of his death, was aged fifty-one years 
and sixteen days. He left twelve children. By his first wife, Anne of Eg- 
mont, he had one son, Philip, and one daughter, Mary, afterwards married 
to Count Hohenlohe. By his second wife, Anna of Saxony, he had one son, 
the celebrated Maurice of Nassau, and two daughters, Anna, married after- 
wards to her cousin. Count WiUiam Louis, and Emilia, who espoused Emman- 
uel, son of the pretender of Portugal. By Charlotte de Bourbon, his third 
wife, he had six daughters; and by his fourth, Louise de Coligny, one son, 
Frederick Henry, afterwards stadholder of the republic in her rnost palmy 
days. The prince was entombed on the 3rd of August, at Delft, amid the 
tears of a whole nation. Never was a more extensive, unaffected, and legiti- 
mate sorrow felt at the death of any human being. 

motley’s estimate op william the silent 

The life and labours of Orange had established the emancipated common- 
wealth upon a secure foundation, but his death rendered the union of all tpe 
Netherlan^ mto one republic hopeless. The efforts of the malcontent nobles, 
the religious discord, the consummate ability, both political and inilitary, 
of Parma, all combined with the lamentable loss of William the Silent, to 
separate forever the southern and Cathohc provinces from the northern con- 
federacy. So long as the prmce remained alive, he was the Father of the 
whole country; the Netherlands — saving only the two Walloon provinces 
— constituting a whole. Philip and Granvella were right in their estimate 
of the advantage to be derhed from the prince’s death, in believing that an 
assassin’s hand could achiev e more than all the wiles which Spanish or Italian 
statesmanship could teach, or all the armies which Spain or Italy could muster. 

Had he lived twenty years longer, it is probable that the seven provinces 
•would have been seventeen; and that the Spanish title would have been fon ■ 
ever extinguished both in Nether Germany and Celtic Gaul. Although 
there was to be the length of two human generations more of warfare ere 
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Spain acknowledged the new government, yet before the termination of that 
period the united states had become the first naval power and one of the most 
considerable commonwealths in the world; while the civil and religious 
liberty, the political independence of the land, together with the total 
expulsion of the ancient foreign tyranny from the soil, had been achieved ere 
the eyes of William were closed. The republic existed, in fact, from the 
moment of the abjuration in 1581. 

The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic has been at the same 
time the biography of William the Silent. This, while it gives unity to the 
narrative, renders an elaborate description of his character superfluous, lhat 
life was a noble Christian epic; inspired with one great purpose from its 
commencement to its close; the stream flowing ever from one fountain with 
expanding fulness, but retaining all its original purity. ^ n ^ 

He was more than anything else a religious man. From his trust in (jod, 
he ever derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. Sincerely 
and deliberately himself a convert to the Reformed Church, he was readj^ to 
extend freedom of worship to Catholics on the one hand, and to Anabaptists 
on the other, for no man ever felt more keenly than he that the reformer 
who becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious . . i i 

His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in bearing the whole 
weight of as unequal a struggle as men have ever undertaken, was the theme 
of admiration even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, ^ ' tranquil amid 
raging billows,^' was the favourite emblem by which his friends expressed 
their sense of his firmness. A prince of high rank and with royal revenues, 
he stripped himself of station, wealth, almost at times of the common neces- 
saries of life, and became, in his country’s' cause, nearly a beggar as well as 
an outlaw. Ten years after his death, the account between his executors 
and his brother John amounted to 1,400,000 florins due to the count, secured 
by various pledges of real and personal property, and it was finally settled 
upon this basis. He was besides largely indebted to every one of his powerful 
I relatives, so that the payment of the encumbrances upon his estate very 
nearly justified the fears of his children. While on the one hand, therefore, 
he poured out these enormous sums like water, and firmly refused a hearing 
to the tempting offers of the royal government, upon the other hand he proved 
the disinterested nature of his services by declining, year after year, the 
sovereignty over the provinces; and by only accepting, in the last days of 
his life, when refusal had become almost impossible, the limited, constitu- 
tional supremacy over that portion of them which now makes the realm of 
his descendants. He lived and died, not for himself, but for his country: 
‘'God pity this poor people!” were his dying words. 

His intellectual faculties were various and of the highest order. He had 
the exact, practical, and combining qualities which make the great commander, 
and his friends claimed that, in military genius, he was second to no captain 
in Europe.^ This was, no doubt, an exaggeration of partial attachment, but 
it is certain that the emperor Charles had an exalted opinion of his capacity 
for the field. His fortification of Philippeville and Charlemont, in the face 
of the enemy — his passage of the Maas in Alva’s sight ^ — his unfortunate but 
well-ordered campaign against that general — his sublime plan of relief, pro- 
jected and successfully directed at last from his sick bed, for the besieged 
city of Leyden — will always remain monuments of his practical military 
skill. 


^ *^B6lh artibtis neminem suo tempore ^arem hahmt,** says Everard van Eeyd.^ 
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Of the soldier’s great virtues — constancy in disaster, devotion to duty, 
hopefulness in defeat — no man ever possessed a larger share. He arrived, 
through a series of reverses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free common- 
wealth under the very battery of the Inquisition in defiance of the most 
powerful empire existing. He was, therefore, a conqueror in the loftiest 
sense, for he conquered liberty and a national existence for a whole people. 
The contest was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was to the 
dead hero, not to the living monarch. It is to be remembered, too, that he 
always wrought with inferior instruments. His troops were usually mer- 
cenaries, who were but too apt to mutiny upon the eve of battle, while he 
was opposed by the most formidable veterans of Europe, commanded suc- 
cessively by the first captains of the age. That, with no lieutenant of 
eminent valour or experience, save only his brother Louis, and with none 
at all after that chieftain’s death, William of Orange should succeed in baffling 
the efforts of Alva, Requesens, Don John of Austria, and Alessandro Famese 
— men whose names are among the most brilliant m the military annals of 
the_ world — is in itself sufficient evidence of his warlike ability. At the 
period of his death he had reduced the number of obedient provinces to two; 
only Artois and Hainault acknowledging Philip, while the other fifteen were 
in open revolt, the greater part having solemnly forsworn their sovereign. 

The supremacy of his political genius was entirely, beyond question. He 
was the first statesman of the age. The quickness of his perception was only 
equalled by the caution which enabled him to mature the results of his obser- 
vations. His knowledge of human nature was profound. He governed the 
passions and sentiments of a great nation as if they had been but the keys 
and chords of one vast instrument; and his hand rarely failed to evoke har- 
mony even out of the wildest storms. The turbulent city of Ghent, which 
could obey no other master, which even the haughty emperor could only 
crush without controlling, was ever responsive to the master-hand of Orange. 
His presence scared away Hembyze and his bat-like crew, confounded the 
schemes of John Kasimir, frustrated the wiles of prince Chimay, and while 
he lived, Ghent was what it ought always to have remained, the bulwark, 
as it had been the cradle, of popular liberty. After his death it became its 
tomb. 

His power of dealing with his fellow-men he manifested in the various 
ways in which it has been usually exhibited by statesmen. He possessed a 
ready eloquence — sometimes impassioned, oftener argumentative, always 
rational. His influence over his audience was unexampled in the annals of 
that country or age; yet he never condescended to flatter the people. He 
never followed the nation, but always led her in the path of duty and of 
honour, and was much more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander to the 
passions of his hearers. He never failed to administer ample chastisement 
to parsimony, to jealousy, to insubordination, to intolerance, to infidelity, 
wherever it was due, nor feared to confront the states or the people in their 
most angry hours, and to tell them the truth to their faces. While, therefore, 
he was ever ready to rebuke, and always too honest to flatter, he at the same 
time possessed the eloquence which could convince or persuade. He knew 
how to reach both the mind and the heart of his hearers. His orations, 
whether extemporaneous or prepared — his written messages to the gtates- 
general, to the provincial authorities, to the municipal bodies — his private 
correspondence with men of all ranks, from emperors and kings down to 
secretaries, and even children — aU show an easy flow of language, a fulness 
of thought, a power of expression rare in that age, a fund of historical affusion. 
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a considerable power of imagination, a warmth of sentiment, a breadth of 
view, a directness of purpose — a range of qualities, in short, which would 
in themselves have stamped him as one of the master-minds of his century, 
had there been no other monument to his memory than the remains of his 
spoken or written eloquence. The bulk of his performances m this depart- 
ment was prodigious. Not even Philip was more industrious in the cabinet 
Not even Granvella held a more facile pen. He wrote and spoke equally well 
in French, German, or Flemish; and he possessed, besides, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin. The weight of his correspondence alone would have almost sufficed 
for the common industry of a lifetime, and although many volumes of his 
speeches and letters have been published there remam in the various archives 
of che Netherlands and Germany many documents from his hand which will 
probably never see the light. _ The efforts made to destroy the Netherlands 
by the most laborious and painstaking of tyrants were counteracted by the 
industry of the most indefatigable of patriots. 

It is difficult to find many characteristics deserving of grave censure, but 
his enemies ha,ve adopted a simpler process. They have been able, to detect 
few flaws in his nature, and therefore have denounced it in gross. It is not 
that his character was here and there defective, but that the eternal jewel 
was false. The patriotism was coimterfeit; the self-abnegation and the 
generosity were counterfeit. He was governed only by ambition — by a 
desire of personal advancement. They never attempted to deny his talents, 
his industry, his vast sacrifices of wealth and station; but they ridiculed the 
idea that he could have been inspired by any but unworthy motives.^ But as 
far ap can be judged by a careful observation of undisputed facts, and by a 

' * *‘Ainan born to the greatest fame,” says Bentivoglio,i “if, content with bis fortunes, 

be bad not sought amid precipices for a still greater one.” While paying homage to the 
extraordinary genius of the prince, to his energy, eloquence, perspicacity in all kinds of aifairs, 
bi$ absolute dominion over the minds and hearts of men, and his consummate skill in impro\ing 
bis own position and taking advantage of the false moves of bis adversary, the cardinal pro^ 
to accuse him of “ambition, fraud, audacity, and rapacity ” ,The last qualification seems 
sufiSlciently absurd to those who have even superficially studied the life of William the Silent, 
Of course, the successive changes of religion by the prince are ascribed to motives of inteicst 
— **Vtdesi vo/TiCbTe di M$hgione secondo ck& vario dhnteressi^ Da fanctuUo in Germania fu 
Ziutercmo. Passata m Fiandra mosttoesi Gatiolico Al pnneipio della rivolte $i dichiara 
fautoie delle nuove sette ma non professore ma/nijesto d' alcuna , sinche finalmente gliparve di 
aegmiar ^uella de^ Calvmisti, come la p%^ contrana di tutte alia Beligione Cattolica sosfenuta 
dal PS di Spagna,*^ The cardinal does not add that the conversion of the prince to the reformed 
religion was at the blackest hour of the Keformation. Cabrera ^ is cooler and coarser Ac- 
cording to him the prince was a mere impostor. The emperor even had been often cautioned 
as to his favourite’s arrogance, deceit, and ingratitude, and warned that the piince was “a fox 
who would eat up all his majesty’s chickens ” While acknowledging that he “could talk well 
of public affairs,” and that he “entertained the ambassadors and nobility with splendour and 
magnificence,” the historian proclaims him, however, “faithless and mendacious, a flatterer 
and a cheat Tassis®*- accused the prince of poisoning Count Bossu with oysters, and that 
Strada ^ had a long story of his attending the death- bed of that nobleman lu order to sneer at 
the viaticum. W e have also seen the simple and heartfelt regret which the prince expressed in 
his private letters for Bossu’s death and the sohd service which he rendered to him m life Of 
false accusations of this nature there was no end One of the most atrocious has been recently 
resuscitated. A certain Chnstophe de Holstein accused the prince in 1578 of having instigated 
him to murder Duke Eric of Brunswick. The assassin undertook the job, but seems to have 
been deterred by a mysterious bleeding at his nose from proceeding with the business As 
this respectable witness, by his own confession, had murdered his own brother, for money, and 
two merchants besides, had moreover been concerned in the killing or plundering of a “ curate, 
a monk, and two hermits,” and had been all his life a professional highwayman and assassin, 
it seems hardly worth while to discuss his statements. Probably a thousand such calumnies 
were circulated at different times against the prince Yet the testimony of this wretched male- 
factor IS gravely reproduced, at the expiration of near three centuries, as if it w^ere admissible 
in any healthy court of historical justice. Truly says the adage . “ Calomniez toujours, il en 
roster a quelque chose^** 
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diligent collation of public and private documents, it would seem that no 
man — not even Washington — has ever been inspired by a purer patriotism. 
At any rate, the charge of ambition and self-seeking can only be answered 
by a reference to the whole picture. The words, the dee^ of the man are 
there. As much as possible, his inmost soul is revealed m. his confidential 
letters, and he who looks in a right spirit will hardly fail to find what he 
desires. 

Whether originally of a timid temperament or not, he was certainly 
possessed of perfect courage at last. In siege and battle — in the deadly air 
of pestilential cities — in the long exhaustion of mind and body which comes 
from unduly protracted labour and anxiety — anaid the countless conspiracies 
of assassins — he was daily exposed to death in every shape. Within two 
years, five different attempts against his life had been discovered. Rank and 
fortune were offered to any malefactor who would compass the murder. He 
had already been shot through the head, and almost mortally wounded. 
Under such circumstances even a brave mm might ' have seen a pitfall at 
every step, a dagger m every hand, and poison in every cu^. On the con- 
trary he was ever cheerful, and hardly took more precaution than usual. 

“ God in his mercy,” said he, with unaffected simplicity, “ will maintain my 
innocence and my honour during my life and in future ages. As to my 
fortune and my life, I have dedicated both, long since, to his service. He 
will do therewith what pleases him for his glory and my salvation.” Thus 
his suspicions were not even excited by the ominous face ol G4rard, when he 
first presented himself at the difiing-room door. The prince laughed off his 
wife’s prophetic apprehension at the sight of his murderer, and was as cheerful 
as usual to the last. , 

He possessed, too, that which to the heathen philosopher seemed the 
greatest good — the sound mind in the sound body. His physical frame was 
after death found so perfect that a long life might have been in store for him, 
notwithstanding all which he had endured. The _ desperate illness of 1574, 
the frightful gunshot wound inflicted by Jaureguy in 1582, had left no traces. 
The physicians pronounced that his body presented an aspect of perfect 
health. His temperament was cheerful. At table, the pleasures of which, 
in moderation, were his only relaxation, he was always animated and merry, 
and this jocoseness was partly natural, partly intentional. In the darkest 
hours of his country’s trial, he affected a serenity which he was far from feel- 
ing, so that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even censmed by 
dullards, who could not comprehend its philosophy, nor applaud the flippancy 
of William the Silent.* 

He went through life bearmg the load of a people’s sorrows upon his 
shoulders with a smiling face. Their name was the last word upon his lips, 
save the simple affirmative with which the soldier who had been battling 
for the right all his lifetime commended his soul m dying “to his great cap- 
tain, Christ.” The people were grateful and affectionate, for they trusted the 
character of their “Father Wilham,” and not all the clouds which calumny 
could collect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance^ of that lofty mind to 
which they were accustomed, in their darkest calamities, to look for light. 
As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star of a brave nation, and when he 
died the little children cried in the streets.^ 
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LEICESTER IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 

[1684-1598 A D ] 

William the Silent, prince of Orange, had been murdered on the 10th 
of Julj’’, 1584. It IS difficult to imagine a more universal disaster than the 
one thus brought about by the hand of a single obscure fanatic. For nearly 
twenty years the character of the prince had been expanding steadily as' the 
difficmties of his situation increased. Habit, necessity, and the natural 
gifts of the man had combined to invest him at last with an authority which 
seemed more than human. There was such general confidence m his sagacity, 
courage, and purity that the nation had come to think with his brain and to 
act with his hand It was natural that, for an instant, there should be a 
feeling as of absolute and helpless paralysis. 

The ban of the pope and the offered gold of the king had accomplished 
a victory greater than any yet achieved by the armies of Spain, brilliant as 
had been their triumphs on the blood-stained soil of the Netherlands. Had 
that “exceeding proud, neat, and spruce” doctor of laws, William Parry, 
who had been busying himself at about the same time with his memorable 
project against the queen of England, proved as successful as Balthasar 
Gerard, the fate of Christendom would have been still darker. 

Yet such was the condition of Europe at that day. A small, dull, elderly, 
imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, with white hair and pro- 
truding under-jaw and dreary visage, was sitting day after day, seldom 
speaking, never smiling, seven or eight hours out of every twenty-four, at 
a writing table covered with heaps of interminable despatches, in a cabinet 
far away beyond the seas and mountains, in the very heart of Spain. A 
clerk or two, noiselessly opening and shutting the door, from time to time, 
fetching fresh bundles of letters and taking away others — all written and 
composed by secretaries or high functionaries — and all to be scrawled over 
in the margm by the diligent old man in a big schoolboy’s hand and style — 
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if ever schoolboy, even, in the sixteenth century, could write so illegibly or 
express himself so awkwardly; couriers in the courty^ard arriving from or 
departing for the uttermost parts of earth — Asia, Africa, America. Europe 
— to fetch and carry these interminable epistles which contained the irre- 
sponsible commands of this one individual, and were freighted with the doom 
and destiny of countless millions of the world’s inhabitants — such was the 
system of government against which the Netherlands had protested and 
revolted _ It was a system under which their fields had been made desolate, 
their cities burned and pillaged, their men hanged, burned, drowned, or 
hacked to pieces; their women subjected to every outrage, and to put an 
end to which they had been devoting their treasure and their blood for nearly 
the length of one generation. It was a system, too, which, among other re- 
sults, had just brought about the death of the foremost statesman of Europe, 
and had nearly effected simultaneously the murder of the most eminent 
sovereign in the world. The industrious Philip, safe and tranquil in the 
depths of the Escorial, saying his prayers three times a day with exemplary 
regularity, had just sent three bullets through the body of William the Silent 
at his dining-room door in Delft. “ Had it only been done two years earlier,” 
observed the patient old man, “much trouble might hake been spared me; 
but it is better late than never.” 

Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, of all America, the East Indies, 
the whole Spanish peninsula, the better portion of Italy, the seventeen Nether- 
lands, and many other possessions far and near; and he contemplated aimex- 
ing to this extensive property the kingdoms of France, of England, and Ire- 
land The holy, league, maintained by the sword of Guise, the pope’s ban, 
Spanish ducats, Italian condottieri, and German mercenaries, was to exter- 
minate heresy and establish the Spanish dominion in France. The same 
machinery, aided by the pistol or poniard of the assassin, was to subsljtute 
for English protestantism and England’s queen the Roman Catholic religion 
and a foreign sovereign. “The holy league,” said Duplessis-Momay,? one 
of the noblest characters of the age, “ has destined us all to the same sacri- 
fice. The ambition of the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and 
seas, thmks nothing inaccessible.” 

'The Netherlands revolt had therefore assumed world-wide proportions. 
Had it been merely the rebellion of provinces against a sovereign, the im- 
portance of the struggle would have been more local and temporal^. But 
the period was one in which the geographical landmarks of countries were 
almost removed. The dividing-line ran through every state, city, and almost 
every family. 

A vast responsibility rested upon the head of a monarch placed, as Philip 
II found himself, at this great dmdmg point m modem history. To_ judge 
him, or any man m such a position, simply from his own point of view, is 
weak and illogical. History judges the man according to its point of view. 
It condemns or applauds the point of view itself. The point of view of a 
malefactor is not to excuse robbery and murder. Nor is the spirit of the age 
to be pleaded in defence of the evil-doer at a time when mortals were divided 
into almost equal troops. The age of Philip II was also the age of William 
of Orange and his four brethren, of Samte-Aldegonde, of Olden-Bameveld, 
of Duplessis-Momay, La None, Coligny, of Luther, ICelanohthon, and Calvin, 
Walsingham, Sidney, Raleigh, Queen Elizabeth, of Michel Montaigne, _ and 
William Shakespeare It was not an age of blindness, but of glorious light. 

The king perhaps firmly believed that the heretics of the Netherlands, 
of France, or of England could escape eternal perdition only by being extir- 
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pated from the earth by fire and sword, and therefore, perhaps, felt it his 
duty to devote his life to their extermination. But he believed still more 
firmly that his own political authority, throughout his dominions, and his 
road to almost universal empire lay over the bodies of those heretics. Three 
centuries have passed smoe this memorable epoch; and the world knows the 
fate of the states which accepted the dogma which it was Philip’s life-work to 
enforce, and of those who protested against the S 3 ^tem. The Spanish and 
Italian peninsulas have had a different history from that which records the 
career of France, Prussia, the Dutch Commonwealth, the British Empire, 
the Transatlantic Republic. 

Yet the contest between those seven meagre provinces upon the sand- 
banks of the North Sea, and the great Spanish Empire seemed at the moment 
with which we are now occupied a sufficiently desperate one. 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE DEATH OF PRINCE WILLIAM 

The limit of the Spanish or “obedient” provinces, on the one hand, and 
of the United Provinces on the other, cannot be briefly and distinctly stated. 
The memorable treason — or, as it was called, the “ Reconciliation ” of the 
Walloon Provinces in the year 1583-84 — had placed the provinces of Hai- 
nault, Artois, Douai, with the flourishing cities Arras,_ Valenciennes, Lille, 
Tournay, and others — all Celtic Flandera, in short — in the grasp of Spain. 
Cambray was still held by the French governor. Seigneur de Balagny, who 
had taken advantage of the duke of Anjou’s treachery to the states to estab- 
lish himself in an unrecognised but practical petty sovereignty, in defiance 
both of France and Spain; while East Flanders and South Brabant still re- 
mained a disputed territory, and the immediate field of contest With 
these limitations, it may be assumed, for general purposes, that the terri- 
tory of the united states was that of the modern kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, while the obedient provinces occupied what is now the territory of 
Belgium. Such, then, were the combatants in the great eighty-years’ war 
for civil and religious liberty; sixteen of which had now passed away. 

What now was the political position of the United Provinces at this junc- 
ture ? The sovereignty which had been held by the states, ready to be con- 
ferred respectively upon Anjou and Orange, remained in the hands of the 
states. There was no opposition to this theory. No more enlarged view 
of the social compact had yet been taken. The people, as such, claimed no 
sovereignty. Had any champion claimed it for them they would hardly 
have understood him. The nation dealt with facts. After abjuring Philip 
in 1581 — an act which had been accomplished by the states — the same 
states in general assembly had exercised sovereign power, and had twice 
disposed of that sovereign power by electing a hereditary ruler. Their right 
and their power to do this had been disputed by none, save by the deposed 
monarch in Spain. Having the soverei^ty to dispose of, it seemed logical 
that the states might keep it, if so inclined. They did keep it, but only in 
trust. 

Even on the very day of the murder, the states of Holland, then sitting at 
Delft, passed a resolution “to maintain the good cause,. with God’s help, to 
the uttermost, without sparing gold or blood.” At the same time, the six- 
teen members — for no greater number happened to be present at the session 
— addressed letters to their absent colleagues, urging an immediate con- 
vocation of the states. Among these sixteen were Van Zuylen, Van Nyvelt 
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the seigneur de Wannont, the advocate of Holland, Paul Buys, Joost de 
Menin, and John van Olden-Bameveld. 

The next movement, after the last solemn obsequies had been rendered 
to the prince, was to provide for the immediate wants of his family. For 
the man who had gone into the revolt with almost royal revenues left his 
estate so embarrassed that his carpets, tapestries, household linen — nay, 
even his silver spoons, and the very clothes of his wardrobe — were disposed 
of at auction for the benefit of his creditors. The eldest son, Philip William, 
had been a captive in Spain for seventeen years. He had already become 
thoroughly hispaniolised. All of good that he had retained was a reverence 
for his father’s name — a sentiment which he had mamfested to an extrava- 
gant extent on a memorable occasion in Madrid, by throwing out of the 
window and kiUmg on the spot a Spanish officer who had dared to mention 
the great prince with insult. 

The next son was Maurice, then seventeen years of age, a handsome 
youth, with ckrk blue eyes, well-chiselled features, and full red lips, who had 
already manifested a courage and concentration of character beyond his 
years. The son of William the Silent, the grandson of Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he resembled in visage and character, he was summoned by every 
drop of blood m his veins to do life-long battle with the spirit of Spanish 
absolutism, and he was already girding himself for his life’s work. He as- 
sumed at once for his device a fallen oak, with a young sapling springing 
from its root. His motto, “ Tandem fit surculus arbor ” (the twig shall yet 
become a tree), was to be nobly justified by his career. 

The remaining son, Frederick Henry, then a six-months child, was also 
destined to high fortunes, and to vin an enduring name in his country’s 
history. For the present he remained with his mother, the noble Lcuise 
de Coligny, who had thus seen, at long intervals, her father and two husbands 
fall victims to the Spanish policy; for it is as certain that Philip knew be- 
forehand, and testified his approbation of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
as that he was the murderer of Orange. 

The states of Holland implored the widowed princess to remain in their 
territory, settling a liberal allowance upon herself and her child, and she 
fixed her residence at Leyden. 

Very soon afterwards the states-general established a state council, as a 
provisional executive board, for the term of three months, for the provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, and such parts of Flanders and 
Brabant as still remained in the union. At the head of this body was placed 
young Maurice, who accepted the responsible position, after three days’ 
deliberation. The salary of Maurice was fixed at 30,000 florms a year. The 
council consisted of three members from Brabant, two from Flanders, four 
from Holland, three from Zealand, two from Utrecht, one from Mechlin, and 
three from Friesland — eighteen in all. Diplomatic relations, questions of 
peace and war, the treaty-making power were not entrusted to the council, 
without the knowledge and consent of the states-general, which body was to 
be convoked twice a year by the state council. ' 

THE ACTIVITY OF PARMA 

'Thus the provinces in the hour of danger and darkness were true to them- 
selves, and were far from giving way to a despondency which under the 
circumstances would not have been unnatural. For the waves of bitterness 
were rollmg far and wide around them. A medal, struck in Holland at this 
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period, represented a dismasted hulk reeling through the tempest. The 
motto, “Incertum quo faia ferentf" (who knows whither fate is sweeping 
her ?)' expressed most vividly the shipwrecked condition of the country. 

Alessandro of Parma, the most accomplished general and one of the most 
adroit statesmen of the age, was swift to take advantage of the calamity 
which had now befallen the rebellious provinces. Had he been better pro- 
vided with men and money, the cause of the states might have seemed hope- 
less. He addressed many letters to the states-general, to the magistracies of 
vanous cities, and to individuals, affecting to consider that with the death of 
Orange had died all authority, as well as all motive for continuing the contest 
with Spain. 

In Holland and Zealand the prince’s blandishments were of no avail. 
He was, moreover, not strong in the field, although he was far superior to 
the states at this contingency. He had, besides his garrisons, something 
above eighteen thousand men. The provinces had hardly three thousand 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse, and these were mostly lymg in 
the neighbourhood of Zutphen. Alessandro was threatening at the same 
time Ghent, Dendermonde, Mechlin, Brussels, and Antwerp. These five 
powerful cities lie in a narrow circle, at distances varying from six_ miles to 
thirty, and are, as it were, strung together upon the Schelde, by which river, 
or its tributary, the Senne, they are all threaded. It would have been im- 
possible for Parma, with one hundred thousand men at his back, to undertake 
a regular and simultaneous siege of these important places. His purpose 
was to isolate them from each other and from the rest of the country, by 
obtaining the control of the great river, and so to reduce them by famine. 
The scheme was a masterly one, but even the consummate ability of Famese 
would have proved inadequate to the undertaking, had not the preliminary 
assassination of Orange made the task comparatively easy. 

Upon the 17th of August Dendermonde surrendered, and no lives were 
taken save those of two preachers, one of whom was hanged, while the 
other was drowned. Upon the 7th of September Vilvorde capitulated, by 
which event the water-communication between Brussels and Antwerp was 
cut off. 

The noble city of Ghent — then as large as Paris, thoroughly surrounded 
with moats, and fortified — was ignominiously surrendered September 17th. 
The fall of Brussels was deferred till March, and that of Mechlm to the 19th 
July, 1585; but the surrender of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of Flanders 
and Brabant Ostend and Sluys, however, were still in the hands of the 
patriots, and with them the control of the whole Flemish coast. The com- 
mand of the sea was destined to remain for centuries with the new republic. 

The prince of Parma, thus encouraged by the great success of his intrigues, 
was determined to achieve still greater triumphs with his arms, and steadily 
proceeded with his large design of closing the Schelde and bringing about 
the fan of Antwerp. That siege wa»s one of the most brilliant military opera- 
tions of the age and one of the most memorable in its results.^ 

But these domestic victories of the prince of Parma were barren in any 
of those results which humanity would love to see in the tram of conquest. 
The reconciled provinces presented the most deplorable spectacle The 
chief towns were almost depopulated. The inhabitants had in a great measure 
fallen victims to war, pestilence, and famme. Little inducement existed to 
replace by marriage the ravages caused by death, for few men wished to 
propagate a race which divme wrath seemed to have marked for persecution. 
The thousands of villages which had covered the face of the country were 
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absolutely abandoned to the wolves, which liad so rapidly increased that they 
attacked not merely cattle and children, but grown-up persons. The dogs, 
driven abroad by hunger, had become as ferocious as other beasts of prey, 
and joined in large packs to hunt down brutes and men. Neither fields, nor 
woods, nor roads were now to be distinguished by -any visible limits. All 
was an entangled mass of trees, weeds, and grass. The prices of the neces- 
saries of life were so high that people of rank, after selling everything to buy 
bread, were obliged to have recourse to open beggary m the streets of the 
great towns.<^ 

ANTWBBP BESIEGED (1584) 

'Eie fall of Ghent had enabled Parma to resume his attack on Antwerp. 
The Antwerpers having inundated the whole country from Hulst to Beveren, 
he erected strong forts along the Kowenstyn dike, to prevent the passage of 
vessels to Lillo and Antwerp from Zealand. 

Parma, finding that the Zealand vessels continued, notwithstanding his 
fortifications along the dike, to pass up the Schelde to Antwerp, resolved upon 
the stupendous and apparently impracticable undertaking of throwing a 
bridge across the broad, deep, and rapid part of that river between Antwerp 
and Calloo Its execution was entrusted to Sebastian Baroccio, an Italian 
engineer of eminent ability, who built a fort at each end of the intended work, 
which he named the St. Philip and the St. Mary. By means of this “stoc- 
cade,” as it was called, the river was narrowed, 1,250 feet being left between 
the two blockhouses at the ends. This space Baroccio filled with boats, 
placed at a distance of about twenty feet from each other, and fastened by 
two anchors agamst the flood and ebb tide; these boats, linked together 
by four strong cables, were connected with each other by means of masts, 
over which were laid planks; thirty men were stationed in each boat, with a 
cannon fore and aft. Besides this defence, Parma stationed aU the men-of- 
war he could collect both above and below the bridge. 

The besieged had relied on the impossibility of his achieving an enterprise 
of such difiiculty, carried on during the winter months, when, if it escaped 
being broken m pieces by the masses of floating ice in the river, it could 
easily be destroyed by the Holland and Zealand vessels, which in the long 
dark nights might approach it unperceived. Both these expectations turned 
out delusive. The wmter proved remarkably mild, so that there was not 
suflflcient ice in the river to do the slightest damage to the works; and the 
assistance from Holland and Zealand, which the Antwerpers besought with 
reiterated entreaties, did not arrive. 

Prince Maurice, however, and the council of Zealand,^ issued repeated 
orders to William of Treslong, admiral of Zealand, to sail into the Schelde, 
with which he refused compliance, alleging that his fleet was not sufficiently 
strong to risk the attempt. Treslong, who was strongly suspected of a secret 
understandmg with the enemy, was afterwards depnved of his office and 
thrown into prison, Justm of Nassau, natural son of the prince of Orange, 
bemg created admiral in his stead; but the irrevocable opportunity had 
passed away, and Parma was left unmolested durmg the long period of seven 
months to complete a work of which the ultimate fall of Antwerp was the 
inevitable consequence. 

The embarrassed condition of their affairs determined the Netherlanders, 
notwithstanding the severe lesson afforded them by past experience, to put 
themselves once more under the protection of a foreign prince. The late 
duke of Brabant had declared by will his brother, Henry III of France, heir 
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to all Ms rights over the Netherlands, and in an assembly held at Delft the 
states of Brabant, Flanders, and MecMin strongly advocated the full acknowl- 
edgment of the king of France as sovereign. In Holland and Zealand the 
proposition gave rise to vehement and lengthened debates. 

A strong party existed in favour of seeking the protection of England in 
preference to that of France ^ The sovereign of England, it was said, sought 
no further dommion over the Netherlands than the possession of a sufficient 
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number of towns to insure the indemnification of her expenses; she was of 
the same religion as the Netherlanders, and her power, though inferior to that 
of France, was cMefly maritime, and therefpre more available for their defence. 
On the other hand, it was urged that the government of the English in Ireland, 
and wherever they had dominion, was harsh and insolent; that the succession 
to the crown was uncertain, and would most probably fall to the queen of 
Scotland, a Catholic, and a devoted friend of Spam; that France had more 
power and opportunity to defend thv.m from their enemies, owing to the 
situation of the two countries, md the facility wherewith she might impede 
the passage of troops and supplies from Spam; the succession to the throne, 
also, would devolve on the king of Navarre, himself a Protestant, and of a 
family which had always shown itself friendly towards the reformed religion. 
Upon these grounds, the states of Zealand and the council of state of Holland 
recommended the treaty with France, which was opposed principally by the 

[* Among tlie most ardent of tlie English party was the famous Paul Buys, the advocate 
of Holland. When liis efforts failed lie was forced to resign After a year's interim the olfice 
was given iii IMarch, 1586, to the still more famous pensionary of Rotterdam, Jan. van. Oldem 
Barnovold I 
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councils of the towns At length the entreaties of Brabant, Flandeis, and 
Mechlin prevailed with the states of Holland to give a reluctant consent. 

It (hd not appear that the l^g would long hesitate to accept conditions 
of so highly flattering a nature, in the framing of which, indeed, we recognise 
nothing of the usual spirit of freedom and jealous watchfulness of the Dutch 
people. But the feeble and irresolute king, instead of grasping at once the 
powerful weapon which the possession of the Netherlands would have placed 
in his hands both against Spain and the disaffected of his own kingdom, re- 
fused for the present the offer of the deputies, alleging that the dMurbances 
excited in his kingdom by the king of Spain prevented his affording the Nether- 
landers any assistance. 

The city of Brussels had long been grievously straitened for want of pro- 
visions, in consequence of the obstruction of the Schelde by the bridge of 
boats. Brussels surrendered, therefore, on conditions sufficiently favourable, 
except that the privileges of the town were to be retrenched according to the 
pleasure of the king Nearl3r at the same time the Catholics in the <jity of 
Nimeguen found themselves in sufficient number and strength to drive out 
the garrison of the states and place the town under the government of the 
prince of Parma The like happened with respect to Doesborgh. Ostend 
was also attempted by La Motte, governor of Gravelines, who, with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, surprised and took possession of the part called the Old 
Town, which was but weakly fortified. But Ostend was not destined to 
sink thus ingloriously under the power of the enemy; an honourable place 
was yet reserved for her on the [lage of history as a martyr to the cause of 
liberty. The citizens, joining their arins with those of the garrison, attacked 
La Motte before the remainder of his troops arrived, or he had time to 
strengthen himself in his position, and drove him back with a loss of two hun- 
ted men and forty officera.® 

The details of the military or political operations by which the reduction 
of most of these places was effected possess but little interest. The riege 
of Antwerp, however, was one of the most striking events of the age. 
All the science then at command was applied both by the prince and by 
his burgher antagonists to the advancement of their ends — hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, engineering, navigation, gunnery, pyrotechnics, mining, geometry, 
wore summoned as broadly, vigorously, and intelligently to the destruction 
or preservation of a trembling city as they have ever been, in more commercial 
days, to advance a financial or manufacturing purpose. Land converted 
into water and water into land, castles built upon the breast of rapid streams, 
rivers turned from their beds and taught new courses, the distant ocean 
driven across ancient bulwarks, mines dug below the sea, and canals made to 
percolate obscene morasses — which the red hand of war, by the very act, 
converted into bloomii^ gardens^ — a mighty stream bridged and mastered 
in the very teeth of winter, floating icebergs, ocean-tides, and an alert and 
desperate foe, ever ready with fleets and armies and batteries — such were 
the maTOrials of which the great spectacle was composed: a spectacle which 
enchained the attention of Europe for seven months, and on the result of 
which, it was thought, depended the fate of all the Netherlands and, perhaps, 
of all Christendom.® 

Seeking too late to repair the fatal error committed in allowing Parma 
to complete his bridge, the count of Hoheiilohe and Justin of Nassau, admiral 
of Zealand, with a considerable force of Holland and Zealand vessels, captured 
the fort of Liefhenshoek. Numerous plans were devised for the purpose 
of breaking down the bridge, and among the rest GiambeUi, an engineer of 

— YOL. 3011. 2li 
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Mantua (the same who was in the service of Queen Elizabeth at the defeat 
of the armada), undertook to blow it up by means of two fire-ships, laden 
each with six or seven thousand pounds of powder. One of these, taking 
fire before it had approached sufficiently near the works, proved useless; 
but the other, named the Hope, of about eighty tons’ burden, exploded with 
fatal and terrific effect. 

_ The Spanish soldiers, thinking that the intention was to set fire to the 
bridge, crowded upon it for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, when the 
vessel blew up, and above eight hundred were mingled in one horrible and 
promiscuous slaughter. Parma himself, who ‘had quitted the bridge only a 
few moments before, was struck down stunned, but quickly recovered his 
senses and with them his accustomed intrepidity. The shock was so violent 
that it was felt at the distance of nine miles; the waters of the Schelde, driven 
from their bed, inundated the surrounding country, and entirely filled the 
fort of St. Mary, at the Flanders end of the bridge. 

But it seeinea destined that aU the efforts made for the delivery of Antwerp 
should be untimely or incomplete. The crew of the boat which Hohenlohe 
sent to reconnoitre were afraid to approach sufficiently near to ascertain 
fhe amount of damage done; and, in consequence, both the Antwerpers and 
a fleet of Holland and Zealand vessels, stationed at Lillo, were left in iterance 
of the rupture of the bridge till Parma had time to repair it, which he effected 
with his customary celerity in two or three days 

Among other measures of defence adopted by the citizens of Antwerp,, 
they had constructed an enormous vessel, or rather floating castle, bemg 
regulaily fortified, at an expense of 1,000,000 florins, with which they hoped 
to break through the bridge; and so sanguine were they of the effect it was 
to produce, that, with a ptesumption but ill justified bj'- the event, they named 
it the End of the War {Fm de la Guerre). But its vast bulk rendered it wholly 
unmanageable, and having stranded in the mud near Oordam, all efforts to set 
it afloat again proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the scarcity of com within 
the walls of Antwerp became extreme, 'although the government successfully 
endeavoured to conceal it for some time from the people, by keeping the price 
of bread down to its usual standard. As, however, the discovery of the fact 
could not much longer be delayed, and no hope of assistance appeared either 
by sea or land, since Parma had possessed himself of all the surrounding 
forts, they deemed it advisable to propose terms of surrender. 

The negotiations were opened by Sainte-Aldegonde, one of the strongest 
advocates mr a pacification. Reasons of policy combined with the natural 
generosity of Parma’s disposition to induce him to grant the most favourable 
terms. The affair, therefore, was not long pending; the inhabitants received 
a general pardon and oblmon of offences; those of the reformed religion were 
allowed to remain two years in the city, and within that time to dispose of 
their property as they pleased; a ransom of 400,000 guilders was to be paid; 
and the ill-omened citadel was to be restored, but with a promise that it 
should be destroyed as soon as Holland and Zealand returned to the obedience 
of the king. Notwithstanding the permission granted them to remain, 
however, the Reformers did not wait for the triumphal entry of Parma into 
Antwerp. Three days after the surrender they held their last melancholy 
service, and within a short time the whole body, among whom the most 
intelligent, wealthy, and industrious burghers were numbered, retired into 
exile, the greater portion to Holland and Zealand. 

The consequence of the surrender of Antwerp was to deprive the states 
of the services of one of the earliest, the most active, and the most devoted 
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defenders of Netherland liberty. It is utterly impossible to believe that 
Sainte-Aldegonde, a man of the very highest virtues and attainments, could 
for a moment contemplate betraying that cause for which he had made such 
vast sacrifices.^ _He presented an 
able defence of his conduct to the 
states, and his cause was strenu- 
ously pleaded by the renowned 
De la Noue; but, severe in putn- 
ishing the slightest appearance of 
treachery, the states excluded him 
from any share in public affairs 
until several years after, when he 
was employed by Prince Maurice 
in an embassy to France. 

The loss of Sainte-Aldegonde 
was in some, though a small de- 
gree repaired by the acquisition of 
Martin Schenk, an able and ex- 
perienced captain, who, having 
formerly deserted to the royalist 
side, now, finding that he was 
treated by Parma with less con- 
sideration than he imagined due 
to him, returned to his allegiance 
under the states, and delivered his a.lzssanoro farnese, prinoe oe pabma 
fortress of Blyenbeek into the (i 546 -i 693 ) 

hands of the count of Mors. The 

states now despatched a solemn embassy to England, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing the queen to become sovereign of the United Provinces.® 

motley’s poetea.it op olden-bajkneveld 

There was at this moment one Netherlander, the chief of the present 
mission to England, already the foremost statesman of his country, whose 
name will not soon be effaced from the record of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. That man was Jan van Olden-Bameveld.^ He was now in his 
thirty-eighth year, having been bom at Amersfoort on the 14th of September, 
1547. He bore an imposing name, for the Olden-Barnevelds of Gelderland 
were a race of unquestionable and antique nobility. His enemies, however, 
questioned his right to the descent which he claimed. 

He had been a profound and indefatigable student from his earliest youth. 

[i It is certain, whatever his motives, that Ins attitude had completely changed. For it 
■was not Antwerp alone that he had reconciled, or was endeavouring to reconcile, with the Mng 
of Spam, but Holland and Zealand as well, and all the other independent provinces. The an- 
cient champion of the patriot army, the earliest signer of the Compromise, the bosom friend of 
William the Silent, the author of the “ Wilhelmus national song, now avowed his conviction, 
in a published defence of his conduct against the calumnious attacks upon it, that it was “ im- 
possible, with a clear conscience, for subjects, under any circumstances, to take up arms against 
Philip, their king.” Certainly if he had always entertained that opinion he must have suf- 
fered many pangs of remorse during his twenty years of active and illustrious rebellion He 
now made himself secretly active in promoting the schemes of Parma and in counteracting 
the negotiation with England He flattered himself, with an infatuation which it is diffipult 
to comprehend, that it would be possible to obtain religious liberty for the revolting provinces, 
although he had consented to its sacrifice in Antwerp — Motley 

In his biography of this man. Motley ^ adopts Barneveld, the English and French form 
of the name^ whfle confessmg that ** Oldenbarnevelt” was more correct j 
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He liad read law at Leyden, in France, at Heidelberg. Here, in the head- 
Kjuarters of German Calvinism, his youthful mind had long pondered the 
dread themes of foreknowledge, Judgment absolute, free will, and predesti- 
-nation. _ Perplexed in the extreme, the youthful Jan bethought himself of 
an inscription over the gateway of his famous but questionable great-grand- 
father’s house at Amersfoort — ‘‘Nil scire tuhssirm fides” [To know nothing 
is the safest creed]. He resolved thenceforth to adopt a system of ignorance 
upon matters beyond the flaming walls of the world; to do the work before 
him manfully and faithfully while he walked the earth, and to trust that a 
benevolent Creator would devote neither him nor any other man to eternal 
hell-fire. _ For this most offensive doctrine he was howled at by the strictly 
pious, while he earned still deeper opprobrium by daring to advocate religious 
toleration. In face of'the endless horrors inflicted by the Spanish Inquisition 
upon his native land, he had the hardihood — although a determined Prot- 
estant himself — to claim for Homan Catholics the right to exercise their 
religipn in the free states on ^ual terms with those of the reformed faith. 
At a later period the most zealous Calvinists called him pope Jolm. 

After completing his very thorough legal studies, he had practised as an 
advocate in Holland and Zealand. An early defender of civil and religious 
freedom, he had been brought into contact with William the Silent, who 
recognised his ability. He had borne a snap-hance on his shoulder as a 
volunteer in the memorable attempt to relieve Haarlem, and was one of the 
few survivors of that bloody night. He had stood outside the walls of Leyden 
in company of the prince of Orange when that magnificent destruction of the 
dikes had taken place by which the city had been saved from the fate im- 
pending over it. At a still more recent period he landed from the gunboats 
upon the Kowenst3m, on the fatal 26 th of May. These military adventures 
ware, however, but brief and accidental episodes in his career, which was that 
of a statesman and diplomatist. As pensionary of Rotterdam, he was con- 
stantly a member of the general assembly and had already begun to guide 
the policy of the new commonwealth.' His experience was considerable, 
and he was now in the high noon of his vigour and his usefulness. 

THE EMBASSY TO ELIZABETH (1585) 

The commissioners arrived at Greenwich Stairs, and were at once ushered 
into the palace. Certainly, if the provmces needed a king, they might have 
wandered the whole earth over, and, had it been possible, searched through 
the whole range of history, before ' finding a monarch with a more kingly 
spirit than the great queen to whom they had at last had recourse. But the 
queen, besides other objections to the course proposed by the provinces, 
thought that she could do a better thing in the way of mortgages In this, 
perhaps, there was something of the penny-wise policy which sprang from 
one great defect in her character. At any rate much mischief was done by 
the mercantile sjpirit which dictated the hard chaffering on both sides the 
Channel at this important Juncture; for, during this tedious flint-paring, 
Antwerp, which might have been saved, was falling into the hands of Philip. 
It shoifld never be forgotten, however, that the queen had no standing army, 
and but a small revenue. The men to be sent from England to the Nether- 
land wars were flrst to be levied wherever it was possible to find them.® 

[* Elsewliere Motley says ** There can be no doubt that if William the Silent was the 
founder of the independence of the United Provinces, Barneveld was the founder of the com- 
monwealth itself . , * And the states-general were virtually Jan van Barneveld.**] 
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Though the queen declined accepting the sovereignty for the present, 
consented to appoint a governor-general of the United Province in her 
name; she promised also to send at her own cost an army of five thousand 
foot and one thousand home into the Netherlands. As a security for the 
repayment of her expenses, the states were to admit English garrisons into 
Flushing, Rammekens, and Briel, and into two fortresses in the province of 
Holland, until the debt were liquidated, the governors of the garrisons being 
bound not to interfere with the political or civil government of these towns, 
which was to be administered according to their own laws, by the customary 
magistrates and officers, nor to levy any contribution on the inhabitants; two 
Englishmen were to have a sitting in the council of state, to which also the 
governors of the above-mentioned garrisons were to be admitted, to confer 
on any subject relatmg to the queen’s interests, but without the liberty (rf 
voting. A council of war, to which the q^ueen might appoint such persons 
as the governor recommended, was, in conjunction with the council of state, 
to remedy the abuses in the levy of the taxes, to abrogate all useless officesj 
and to apply the public funds as they thought expedient. Thus, it will be 
seen that Elizabeth secured to herself a pretty large share of influence in the 
provinces, and placed herself in such a position with regard to them that ^e 
might easily assume the supreme power whenever she found it convenient. 

Within little more than a month after the conclusion of the treaty. Sir 
John Norris arrived with the English forces in Utrecht. The command of 
the garrisons at Flushing and Rammekens was given to Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Thomas Cecil being made governor of Briel and the fortresses in Holland. 
The office of governor-general was conferred on* Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, a man every way unfitted for the discharge of so delicate and im- 
portant a trust. Vainglorious, ambitious, inconstant, and insincere, the 
mediocrity of his talents was thrown into still deeper shade by the brilhant 
luminaries which at this period surrounded the throne of Elizabeth; and 
while his reputation as a public character was contemptible, in private life 
it was stained by the darkest suspicions 

The knowledge probably which Barneveld had obtained of his character 
during his mission to England induced him to urge the states of Holland, on 
his return, to confirm the authority of Prince Maurice as stadholder of that 
province and Zealand, which they did, November 1st, 1585, before the coming 
of Leicester; the pnnce being bound, however, by his instructions to respect 
the authority of the governor-general « 


THE ENGLISH UNDER LEICESTER IN HOLLAND 

The earl had raised a choice body of lancers to accompany him to the 
Netherlands, but the expense of the levy had come mainly upon his own 
purse. The queen had advanced five thousand pounds, which was much 
less than the requisite amoimt. She violently accused him of cheating her, 
reclaimed money which he had wrung from her on good security, and when 
he repaid the sum objected to give him a discharge. As for receiving any- 
thing by way of salary, that was quite out of the question. At that moment 
he would have been only too happy to be reimbursed for what he was already 
out of pocket. Whether Elizabeth loved Leicester as a brother or better than 
a brother may be a historical question, but it is no question at all that she 
loved money better than she did Leicester. Unhappy the man, whether 
foe or favourite, who had pecuniary transactions with her highness. 
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Davison had been meantime doing his best to prepare the way in the 
Netherlands _ for the reception of the English administration. What man 
could do, without money and without authority, he had done. As might 
naturally be expected, the lamentable condition of the English soldiers, 
unpaid and starving — according to the report of the queen’s envoy himself 
— exercised anything but a salutary influence upon the minds of the Nether- 
landers and perpetually fed the hopes of the Spanish partisans that a com- 
position with Philip and Parma would yet take place. On the other hand, 
the states had been far more liberal in raising funds than the queen haa 
shown herself to be, and were somewhat indignant at being perpetually 
taunted with parsimony by her agents. 

At last, however, the die had been cast. The queen, although rejecting 
the proposed sovereignty of the Netherlands, had espoused their cause, by 
solemn treaty of alliance, and thereby had thrown down the gauntlet to 
Spam. She deemed it necessary, therefore, out of respect for the opinions 
of mankind, to issue a manifesto of her motives to the world. The document 
was published simultaneously in Dutch, French, English, and Italian. 

Subsequently to the publication of the queen’s memorial, and before the 
departure of the earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, having received his ap- 
pointment, together with the rank of general of cavalry, arrived in the isle 
of Walcheren, as governor of Flushing, at the head of a portion of the 
English contingent. It is impossible not to contemplate with affection so 
radiant a figure, shming through the cold mists of that Zealand winter, and 
that distant" and disastrous epoch. There is hardly a character in history 
upon which the imagination can dwell with more unalloyed delight. Not in 
romantic fiction was there ever created a more attractive incarnation of 
martial valour, poetic genius, and purity of heart. 

At last the earl of Leicester came, embarking at Harwich, with a fleet of 
fifty ships, and attended by “the flower and chief gallants of England” 
Now began a triumphal progress through the land, with a series of mighty 
banquets and festivities, in which no man could pla;^ a better part than 
Leicester. Not Matthias, nor Anjou, nor King Philip, nor the emperor 
Charles, in their triumphal progresses, had been received wfith more spon- 
taneous or more magnificent demonstrations. Beside himself with rapture, 
Leicester almost assumed the god. In Delft he is said so far to have for- 
gotten himself as to declare that his family had — in person of Lady Jane 
Grey, his father, and brother — been unjustly deprived of the crown of Eng- 
land; an indiscretion which caused a shudder in aU who heard him. 

Spam moved slowly Philip the Prudent was not sudden or rash, but 
his whole life had proved and was to prove him inflexible m his purposes, 
and patient in his attempts to carry them into effect. Before the faU of 
Antwerp he had matured his scheme for the invasion of England, in most 
of its details — a necessary part of which was of course the reduction of 
Holland and Zealand. ’ 

What now was the disposition and what the means of the provinces to 
do their part in the contest? If the twain, as Holland wished, had become 
of one flesh, would England have been the loser ? Was it quite sure that 
Elizabeth — had she even accepted the less compromising title which she 
refused — would not have been quite as much the protected as the “pro- 
tectress”? 

It is very certain that the English, on their arrival in the provinces, were 
singularly impressed by the opulent and stately appearance of the country 
and its inhabitants. Notwithstandmg the tremendous war which the 
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Hollanders had been waging against Spain for twenty years, their com- 
merce had continued to thrive, and their resomrces to increase. 

But the rank and file of the English army needed strengthening. The 
soldiers required shoes and stockings, bread and meat, and for these articles 
there were not the necessary funds. 

The English soldiers became mere barefoot starving beggars in the streets, 
as had never been the case in the worst of times, when the states were their 
paymasters « 

The states-general, being assembled at the Hague, did not limit their 
welcome to mere empty compliments. They passed a resolution, January 
10th, 1586, conferring on Leicester, in addition to the queen’s commission, 
the absolute government 
of the Netherlands, as it 
had been exercised in the 
reign of Charles V; and 
joined to this office those 
of captain and admiral- 
general of the United 
Provinces. By this step 
the states had gone too 
far to recede, or the man- 
ner in which their offer 
was received by Leicester 
might have opened their 
eyes to the real nature of 
their rash and misplaced 
confidence. On the propo- 
sition to join the council 
of state with him in the 
administration, he refused 
to accept an authority so 
greatly circumscnbed, and 
the states were obliged to 
concede that, besides the 
two Englishmen who had 
a vote in the council, he 
himself might appoint a member for each province out of a double number 
nominated by them. On this condition, he consented to assume the govern- 
ment, in which he no sooner found himself established than he began to aim 
at that uncontrolled power for which he had so early and so undisguisedly 
shown his desire. 

If the states-general designed, by conferring the government on Leicester, 
to conciliate the favour of the queen, or to involve her as a principal m their 
quarrel, they found themselves widely mistaken; since Elizabeth felt the 
most violent anger at their proceedings. She immediately sent her am- 
bassador, Sir Thomas Heneage, to the Hague, to complain, as of an extreme 
insult and contempt offered to her, that her vassal should be allowed to assume 
the sovereignty after she herself had refused it At the same time, she laid 
her commands upon Leicester to exercise no more authority than his com- . 
mission from her warranted. The states Justified themselves^ with ^ ap- 
pearance of great humility, at the same time contriving to give_ their new 
governor pretty intelligible notice of the precarious tenure by which he held 
his ^gnity. 
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The haughty tone assumed by Elizabeth towards the states was no whit 
lowered in the mouth of her vassal. Leicester issued an edict forbiddmg 
the transport of provisions or ammunition to any enemy’s or neutral country, 
and commanding that all mercantile intercourse by bills of exchange or other- 
wise should cease between the Umted Provinces and Spain, France, and 
the natioM of the Baltic. The states of Holland and Zealand had, in the 
last year, issued an edict of the like import as regarded that part of the Nether- 
lands in possession of their enemies, which, as it was suffering under severe 
scarcity, and not easily supplied by other nations, was the surest way of 
inflicting damage upon them. But with respect to Spam and Portugal, 
the case was far different; since, as they could be plentifully supplied by 
England, Scotland, Denmark, and the Hanse towns, the measure had no 
other effect than to deprive Holland of an advantageous trade, and throw 
it into the hands of those nations. The strong representations of the states 
of Holland to this effect were passed over unheeded by Leicester. 

Besides the losses which the commerce of Holland suffered in consequence 
of this edict, incalculable damage was at this time inflicted upon it by the 
unceasing piracies of the English. The navigation of the Channel was ren- 
dered so unsafe to the Dutch that their ships, trading to the west, were obliged 
to perform the tedious and dangerous circuit round the north of Scotland.^ 

Another cause of dissatisfaction between the states-general and Leicester 
was the institution by the latter of a council of finance, of which he appointed 
the count of Mors and Sir Henry Killigrew presidents, and James Ringault 
the treasurer. The creation of this body was vehemently opposed by the 
council of state, not only as contrary to the instructions they were sworn 
to observe, and by which they were bound to provide for the administration 
of the finances, but as throwing the public moneys, entirely into the hands 
of foreigners, especially of Ringault, whose unfitness for the office conferred 
on him was notorious. Leicester, nevertheless, declaring that he was in no 
wise boimd by the opinions of the council, persisted in his design, and visited 
the advocate of Utrecht, Paul Buys, who had declared his opinion of Ringault 
in somewhat bold terms, with the effects of his high displeasure. Buys re- 
mained in prison till the next year, when he was released by the states-general. 

While the earl of Leicester was thus embarrassing the domestic affairs of 
the United Provinces, the prince of Parma was pushing the war, with his 
usual prospenty, close to their boundaries Sir John Norris and Hohenlohe 
having captured the fort of Batenburg, Parma advanced in person to the 
walls of Grave, which he cannonaded incessantly. The defenders sud- 
denly lost courage, and, by their clamours and entreaties, prevailed upon 
the sieur de Hemert, the governor, to surrender the same day. The earl of 
Leicester was on his march to relieve Grave, when he was met by Hemert, 
with the news of its capitulation. In a furious passion of anger, he retraced 
his steps to Utrecht, taking Hemert with him, whom he caused to be tried 
for high treason before a council of war, and executed. The death of this 
officer alienated the minds of many of the nobles in the provinces. 

The sincerity of the professions made by Leicester, on this occasion, of 
his anxiety to maintain fidelity and military discipline, was strongly suspected 
by those who saw him bestow his highest favour and countenance on two 
of his own countiymen, of whom one, Rowland Yorkj was a devoted adherent 
of Hembyze, in Ghent, and had afterwards been chiefly instrumental in de- 

^ Ambassadors being sent into England in 1589 to remonstrate witb tbe queen on this sub- 
ject, it was alleged, according to Bor,* tbat the losses sustained by the Holland and Zealand mer- 
chants amounted, withm three years, to 3,000,000 guilders 
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livering up Brussels to the royalists; and the other, Captain Welsh, had borne 
the principal share in the sale and surrender of Alost. 

yenloo and Neuss (or Nuys) next fell before the victorious arms of Parma. 
During the siege of Neuss, Leicester commanded Sir Philip Sidney to under- 
take an invasion of Flanders. _ Under his brilliant auspices, the young Prince 
Maurice commenced his glorious military career, and wetted his maiden 
sword in the capture of the small town of Axel. 

At length, in the month of August, Leicester took the field in person at 
the head of an army of 8,000 infantry ‘ and 3,000 cavalry ; but, not sufficiently 
strong to encounter Parma, whose forces numbered 12,000 of the former and 
3,600 of the latter, he sat down before Doesborgh, while his adversary was 
engaged at the siege of Rhynberg. In this his first military undertaking 
he was happily successful, as Doesborgh surrendered without waiting for an 
assaffit. Thence he marched to besiege Zutphen. Parma, well aware that 
this important town was but slenderly provided, sent forward three hundred 
wagons laden with com, imder a convoy. They had arrived at the village of 
Wamsfeld, about half a mile from Zutphen, when a body of musketeers and 
cavalry sallied out, headed by Sir Philip Sidney and several of the English 
volunteers. The English troops commenced the attack with extraordinary 
vigour, and forced their adversaries to retreat; during the engagement, 
however, Verdugo, having been warned of the approach of the convoy, ad- 
vanced at the head of a small body of troops and brought the supplies safely 
into the town e 

DEATH OF SIE PHILIP SIDNEY 

This battle, in which the English showed such bravery, yet also such 
useless rashness, has been the subject of much controversy, the number of 
English present being set as high as 3,400, though Motley® accepts Leicester’s 
official report that there were 550 English engaged anS Parma’s statement 
that the Spanish numbered 3,100. As often happens in war reports, the 
accounts of rival generals are most discrefiant concerning each other’s losses, 
Leicester stating that 33 Enghsh were kUled or wounded, and 250 to 350 
Spaniards, while Parma sets the Spanish loss at 9 killed and 29 wounded, 
and the English at 200 killed. The truth of this matter is probably that 
about 33 Englishmen were lost and about 38 Spaniards. But the Spaniards 
accoiliplished their purposes and victualled the town. 

The true fame of the skirmish rises from the fact that it put an end to 
the beautiful career of Sir Philip Sidney. Seeing that old Sir William Pelham 
fought m light armour, he threw off his own cuishes, or thigh-guards, and 
rode everywhere in the thick of the fight. Finally, having had one horse 
killed under him, he mounted another and charged through the Spanish 
ranks; a musket-ball shattered his unprotected thigh; and his horse, too 
restive to control, carried him a mile and a half back to his own entrenchments. 
It was here that the famous incident probably occurred which hallows his 
fame: for his attendants brought him a bottle of water to quench his burning 
thirst; but, seeing a dying English soldier cast his eyes longingly at the flask, 
Sidney handed it to him instantly, saying, “Thy necessity is even greater 
than mine.” 

Anecdotes of humanity in time of battle are always cherished by the 
populace and suspected by the critical historian, and this mcident has not 

1 Among tliem was a regiment of 1,400 Iiisli, wb.om Strada^ describes as “a rude and wild 
race, naked from the liips upward , they walked on liigli stilts, by means of wkicb they were 
able to cross rivers, and were formidable for their skill m the use of the bow/' 
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escajied incredulity. The story seems to have appeared first in a biography 
by_ Sidney’s friend Lord Brooke.? Motleys says that he had “searched m 
vain for its confirmation through many contemporary letters and chronicles,” 
yet he concludes that “there is no reason for rejecting its authenticity.” 
The incident is comparable for its exquisite beauty with a self-sacrificing act 
of Alexander the Great durmg the desert-march of his troops. 

Of the battle itself, Froude*: says, “No dispositions could apparently have 
been worse than those which Leicester made ” He now gave up hope of 
conquering Zutphen except by siege and retired to winter quarters. His 
campaign had been, says Froude, “like a blaze of straw.” He adds: “It 
WM well for England, it was well for the queen, that those who were entrusted 
with the mterests and honour of their country were not all such as Leicester, 
and were not all within reach of her own paralysing hand.” Fortunately the 
time of his stay in the Netherlands was short.® 

THE PAILTJBE OF LEICESTER (1587) 

Leicester’s conduct was now become quite intolerable to the states. _His 
incapacity and presumption were every day more evident and more revolting. 
He retired to the town of Utrecht; and pushed his injurious conduct to such 
an extent that he became an object of utter hatred to the provinces. Con- 
ferences took place at the Hague between Leicester and the states, in which 
Barneveld overwhelmed his contemptible shuffling by the force of irresistible 
eloquence and well-deserved reproaches; and after new acts of treachery 
this unworthy favourite at last set out for England, to lay an account of his 
government at the feet of the queen ^ 

The growing hatred against England may be excused, from the various 
instances of treachery displayed, not only by the commander-in-chief but 
by several of his inferiors in command. A strong fort, near Zutphen, under 
the government of Rowland York, the town of Deventer under that of William 
Stanley, and subsequently Gelderland under a Scotchman named Pallet, 
were delivered up to the Spaniards by these men; and about the same time 
the English cavalry committed some excesses m Gelderland and Holland, 
which added to the prevalent prejudice against the nation in general. This 
enmity was no longer to be concealed. The partisans of Leicester were one 
by one, under plausible pretexts, removed from the council of state,' and 
Elizabeth having required from Holland the exportation mto England of a 
large quantity of rye, it was firmly but respectfully refused, as inconsistent 
with the wants of the provinces. 

Prince Maurice, relieved of the caprice and jealousy of Leicester, now 
united in himself the whole power of command, and commenced that brilliant 
course of conduct which consolidated the independence of his country and 
elevated him to the first rank of military glory His early efforts were turned 
to the suppression of the partiality which in some places existed for English 
domination.<^ 

The miserable condition of the Spanish Netherlands, and the difficulty 
of finding supplies for his troops, caused the duke of Parma to delay taking 
the field until late in the summer; when, making a feint attack upon Ostend, 
he afterwards commenced a vigorous siege of Sluys. This hastened the 

After lie left, a secret document was found in whicli lie instructed the English governors 
to pay no heed to the commands of the states, to release no prisoners, and accept no order of 
removal. This discovery emphasized the general distrust of the English, and led the states to 
declare Maurice prince" and to require an oath of allegiance to him ] 
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return of the Earl of Leicester to the Netherlands, who arrived in Ostend with 
seven thousand foot and five hundred horse; the queen having placed in his 
hands the whole of the £18,000 appointed for the payment of the soldiers. 

Leicester made an attempt to master the fort of Blankenburg, in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp; but on intelligence that Parma was 
approaching to give him battle, he hastily retreated to Ostend. As there 
were, therefore, no hopes of relief from the English, and all the artillery in 
the town was destroyed, except four pieces, the governor, Arnold de Groene- 
veldt, proposed a capitulation, which Parma granted, on highly honourable 
conditions. The loss of Sluys exasperated the dissensions between Leicester 
and the states into undisguised and irreconcilable hostility. He spared no 
pains to throw on them the blame of this miscarriage, accusing them (not, 
indeed, wholly without grounds) of neglecting to provide either sufficient 
troops, funds, or ammunition. 

The states, on the other hand, possessed a powerful weapon against 
Leicester in an intercepted letter to his secretary Junius, desiring him to use 
his influence with the well-disposed in the provinces to bestow on him an 
authority free from the continual opposition and countermining of the states, 
who ought to be content with the share of power they had enjoyed under 
Charles V and his son, so that he might be sovereign in reality, and not in 
appearance only. 

But it was not with the states alone that Leicester was at variance; the 
English ambassador Buckhurst, Sir John Norris, Prince Maurice, and the 
count of Hohenlohe alike shared his resentment. Leicester even entertained 
the design of seizmg the person of the prince, together with Jan Olden-Bame- 
veld, and conveymg them to England; of which the latter having received 
infoimation, they retired precipitately from the Hague to Delft. 

While thus at issue with all the authorities of the state, Leicester had 
still a powerful party among the clergy, whom he affected to treat on all 
occasions with the most profound consideration and respect. Guided and 
fostered by the preachers, the time of popular opinion had, during the first 
part of Leicester’s government, set strongly in his favour against the states. 
But the surrender of Deventer and the fort of Zutphen had given the first 
shock to his popularity, which rapidly declined after the fall of Sluys; and 
the conduct he now thought fit to pursue was such as might well have anni- 
hilated the little that remained. 

Eight of the nobles of Utrecht having ventured to present a petition for 
the restoration of their former customs and privileges, they were seized^ all 
on one day, and confined in the public prison; an act which, though disa- 
vowed by Leicester, excited such an uproar against him in the city, that he 
was fain to retire to North Holland, where he possessed a devoted partisan 
in Theodore Sonoy, to whom he had given a commission as governor of that 
district, independent of the stadholder. Prince Maurice This event was 
followed by a far more dangerous disturbance at Leyden, where a number of 
refugees from Flanders and Brabant formed a conspiracy to deliver the town 
into the hands of Leicester, which was only prevented by a timely and for- 
tuitous discovery. The states, at the same time, as well those of Holland 
as the states-general, evinced their doubts of their personal safety by trans- 
ferring their assemblies from the Hague to the fortified town of Haplem. _ 

Greatly alarmed at these unequivocal demonstrations of hostile feeling, 
and feeling too surely that his authonty was iiretrievably gone, Leicester 
retired to Flushing, where he shortly after received a summons to return 
to England, through Lord Herbert, whom the queen had appointed her 
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ambassador to the United Provinces. Having taken leave of the states in a 
letter, couched in terms considerably more mild and moderate than any of 
his previous communications, he set sail from Zealand. Shortly after his 
prival in England, an accusation of maladministration in his government 
in the Netherlands was brought against him by Lord Buckhurst, from the 
effeets of which the queen permitted him to screen himself under the plea of 
her private instructions; she even detained Buckhurst a prisoner in his own 
house for several months; but obliged Leicester, nevertheless, to execute a 
formal act of resignation early in the following year, which finally tennmated 
his misguided and unfortunate government. 

But the Act of Resignation remained some time unpublished; and the 
soldiers, of whom a great portion were English, took occasion from thence to 

refuse obedience to the council and 
Prince Maurice; being, as they de- 
clared, still bound by their oath to 
the late governor. The gamsons of 
Medemblik, Hoorn, Naarden, Wor- 
kum, Heusden, and other places, en- 
couraged by secret emissaries from 
Leicester, were in a state of revolt 
from this ostensible reason. Prince 
Maurice wrote to the privy council 
in England, making heavy complaints 
of the conduct of their countrymen 
and partisans in the provinces, in 
conseq^uence of which, Willoughby 
and Sir Thomas Killigrew, received 
orders from the queen to disavow in 
her name all acts of sedition against 
the council or the prince, pretended 
to be done for her service. The 
effects of this measure, together with 
the publication of the Act of Resig- 
nation by Leicester, were beneficial 
in the extreme. 

The time, indeed, was now come 
when all trivial dissensions, all petty 
jealousies, should be hushed. The gigantic armada, which was to crush Eng- 
land at a blow, was now ready. Henceforth, she must fight hand in hand 
with Holland.® 

THE SPANISH AEMADA (1588) 

Irritated and mortified by the assistance which Elizabeth had given to 
the revolted provinces, Philip resolved to employ his whole power in attempt- 
ing the conquest, of England itself; hoping afterwards to effect with ease 
the subjugation of the Netherlands. He caused to be built, in almost every 
port of Spain and Portugal, galleons, carricks, and other ships of war of the 
largest dimensions; and at the same time gave orders to the duke of Parma 
to assemble in the harbours of Flandeis as many vessels as he could collect 
together. This prodigious force obtained, in Spain, the ostentatious title of 
the Invincible Armada. 

The details of the progress and the failure of this celebrated attempt 
are so thoroughly the provmce of English historv, that thev would be in 
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this place superfluous. But it must not be foi^otten that the glory of the 
proud result was amply shared by the new republic, whose existence depended 
on it. While Howard and Drake held the British fleet in readiness to oppose 
the Spanish armada, that of Holland, consisting of but twenty-five ships, 
under the_ command of Justin of Nassau, prepared to take a part .in the con- 
flict This gallant though illegitimate scion of the illustrious house whose 
name he upheld on n^ny occasions, proved himself on the present worthy 
of such a father as William and such a brother as Maurice. While the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, ascending the channel as far as Dunkirk, there expected 
the junction of the duke of Parma with his important reinforcement, Justin 
of Nassau, by a constant activity and a display of intrepid talent, contrived 
to block up the whole expected force in the ports of Flanders from Lillo to 
Dunkirk. The duke of Parma found it impossible to force a pa^ge on 
any one point; and was doomed to the mortification of knowing that the 
attempt was_ frustrated, and the whole force of Spain frittered away, iscom- 
fited, and disgraced, from the want of a co-operation which he could not, 
however, reproach himself for having withheld. The issue of the memorable 
expedition which cost Spain years of preparation, thousands of men, and 
millions of treasure, was received in the country which sent it forth with 
consternation^ and rage Philip alone possessed or affected an apathy which 
he covered with a veil of mock devotion ^ 

The grief and disappointment of Parma at the destruction of this power- 
ful armada were intense. In accordance with the advice of others, rather 
than his own judgment, he determined to employ his large and hitherto 
useless army in the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. It was the last town in Bra- 
bant left to the states except Gertruydenberg. The preservation of Bergen 
was chiefly owing to the extraordinary courage and dexterity of two Eng- 
lishmen, Grimston, a lieutenant of the gamson, and one Redhead, a sutler. 
They had been offered large bribes, by two Spanish prisoners, to deliver 
the North Fort into the hands of Parma. By the orders of Lord Willoughby, 
to whom they discovered the affair, they pretended to give a ready consent 
to the proposal, and secretly left the camp, provided with letters from the 
two Spaniards to the duke of Parma. Parma obliged them to take an oath 
on the sacrament that they were acting in good faith: still, however, doubt- 
ing somewhat of their fidelity, he ordered their hands to be tied behind them, 
and placed a Spanish soldier as guard over each, with a naked poniard, 
ready to plunge into their breasts on the slightest suspicion of treachery; 
thus secured, he ventured to entrust them with the conduct of the expedition. 
The assailants, marching at low water over the drowned land between Uieir 
camp and the fort, found the gate open, as they expected. About fifty 
entered, when Willoughby let down the portcullis, and excluded the remainder. 
Those within wfere immediately slain or captured, the two who guarded the 
English prisoners, forgetting, in their confusion and terror, the orders they 
had received from Parma, allowed them to escape unhurt. The troops on 
the outside being assailed on their retreat by an ambush on the dike, a great 
number were slain, and several officers of distinction made prisoners. Grim- 
ston and Redhead received a present of 1,000 florins each from the queen, 
and an annuity of 600 florins. 

Parma, therefore, broke up the siege, his troops abandoning the entrench- 
ments in some disorder, and leaving a great portion of their arms, material, 
and baggage behind them. The count of Mansfeld captured the small town 
of Wachtendonck, in Gelderland, at the siege of which the bomb-shell was 
first used, having been invented shortly before by an artisan of Venloo. 
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Gertruydenberg was delivered, by its English governor, Sir John Wing- 
field, to Parma on the pa3maent of the arrears due to the troops, and a gratuity 
of five months’ pay in addition. Provoked beyond endurance at this mingled 
insolence and treachery, the states issued a decree, condemning the whole 
of the garrison to death as traitors. . Several who were arrested in the prov- 
inces were executed without form of law.® 

Martin Schenk who had lately, for the last time, gone over to the side of the 
states, had caused a fort to be built in the isle of Betewe — that possessed 
of old by the Batavians — which was called by his name, and was considered 
the key to the .passage of the Rhine. From this stronghold he constantly 
harassed the archbishop of Cologne, and had as his latest exploit surprised 
and taken the strong town of Bonn (1590) . The indefatigable Schenk resolved 
to make an attempt on the important town of Nimeguen. His enterprise 
seemed almost crowned with success, when the inhabitants, recovering from 
their fright, precipitated themselves from the town; forced the assailants 
to retreat to their boats; and, canying the combat into those overcharged 
and fra^e vessels, upset several, and among others that which contained 
Schenk himself, who, covered with wounds, and fighting to the last gasp, 
was drowned with the greater part of his followers. His body, when recovered, 
was treated with the utmost indignity, quartered, and hung in portions over 
the different gates of the city. 

The following year (1591) was distinguished by another daring attempt 
on the part of the Hollanders, but followed by a different result. A captain 
named Haranguer, concerted with one Adrian Vandenberg a plan for the sur- 
prise of Breda, on the possession of which prince Maurice had set a great value. 

associates contrived to conceal in a boat, laden with turf (which formed 
the principal fuel of the inhabitants of that part of the country), and of which 
Vandenberg w'as master, eighty determined soldiers, and succeeded in arriving 
close to the city without any suspicion being excited. One of the soldiers, 
named Mathew Helt, being suddenly affected with a violent cough, implored 
his comrades to put him to death, to avoid the nsk of a discovery. But a 
corporal of the city guard having inspected the cargo with unsuspecting 
carelessness, the immolation of the brave soldier became unnecessary, and 
the boat was dragged into the basin by the assistance of some of the very 
garrison who were so soon to fall victims to the stratagem. At midnight 
the concealed soldiers quitted their hiding places, leaped on shore, killed 
the sentinels, and easily became masters of the citadel Prince Maurice, 
following close with his army, soon forced the town to submit. 

The duke of Parma had snatched a short interval for the purpose of recruit- 
ing his health at the waters of Spa. While at that place he received urgent 
orders from Philip to abandon for a while all his proceedings in the Nether- 
lands, and to hasten into France with his whole disposable* force, to assist 
the army of the League. The duke of Parma received his imcle’s orders 
with great repugnance. He nevertheless obeyed; and leaving count Mans- 
feld at the head of the government, he conducted his troops against the royal 
opponent. 

But whQe this expedition added greatly to the renown of the general, 
it considerably injured the cause of Spain in the Low Countries. Prince 
Mauricej taking prompt advantage of the absence of his great rival, had 
made himself master of several fortresses; and some Spanish regiments 
having mutinied against the commanders left behind by the duke of Parma, 
others, encouraged by the impunity they enjoyed, were ready on the slightest 
pretext to follow their example. Maurice did not lose a single opportunity 
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of profiting by circmnstances so favourable; and even after the return of 
Alessandro he seized on Nimeguen, despite all the efforts of the Spanish 
army.*^ 

THE MILTTAET GENIUS OF MAUEICE 

"With the reduction of_ Nimeguen, which involved the submission of nearly 
the whole of Gelderland, in 1591, Prince Maurice terminated his brilliant and 
successful campaign; having, in the space of five months, mastered Zutphen 
Deventer, Hulst, and Nimeguen, besides Delfzijl and other smaller forts. The 
lateness of the season, and the continued rains, together with the sickness 
of Bameveld, upon whose able and active co-operation he chiefly depended, 
mduced him to arrest his progress for the present, and withdraw his army 
into winter quarters. On his return to Holland, he was greeted with un- 
bounded joy and affection by all ranks of men. Under his auspices had 
dawned the first bright hopes — the first firm expectation of ultimate success 
to the cause of fre^om. The military undertakings of his father had been 
peculiarly and uiuformly unfortunate; the small advantages gained by 
Leicester had been more than counterbalanced by the discontents and cabals 
which had grown rife under his government: hitherto the provinces had had 
to struggle for their actual existence in miserable dependence on the aid of 
foreign princes; now they were able to treat on equal terms Tyith those powers 
which had before disdained to receive them as subjects, and to render effective 
assistance to their ally the king of France. Their own boundaries were not 
only secured, but extended; and the enemy was harassed on every side by 
an army whose small numerical force was more than compensated by the 
celerity of its movements, its admirable spirit, and the perfect knowledge 
which every one of its members possessed of his respective duties. 

The people beheld the hitherto invincible duke of Parma, indisputably 
the first captain of his age, retreat, or rather fly before their young general. 

Prince Maurice, indeed, though the ostensible, was not the sole nor per- 
haps even the principal creator of the vast change that had been worked 
in the condition of the provinces. A powerful though unseen hand had now 
grasped the pivot on which public affairs turned. Jan Olden-Bameveld, 
from the time of his appointment to the office of advocate of Holland, had 
begun to acquire that iimuence which ultimately became almost unbounded; 
he it was whose eloquence prevailed with the states to consent at once to all 
the beneficial measures which his fertile genius suggested; and whose com- 
prehensive intellect combined those plans which his imceasii^ diligence, 
in supplying the army with material, ammu nition, and provisions enabled 
Prince Maurice to execute « 

Nevertheless Prince Maurice must be recognised as one of the great military 
geniuses of all time. He was the true creator of the Dutch army, and recog- 
nised that a small body of highly trained patriots was far superior to the rabbles 
of mercenary troops on which the fate of Holland _h^ been hanging so long. 
In his tactics he had the aid of his cousin Louis William, stadholder of Fries- 
land, who revived the old Greek and Roman manoeuvres in the evolutions . 
of small bodies of men trained to the utmost agility. These small units of 
high mobility, in place of the cumbersome masses in vogue, excited the ridicule 
of the old school, and the suppression of the system of “blind names,” by 
which a colondl often drew pay for a thousand men while actually recruiting 
only a hundred, excited still greater hostility. Tlie private soldiers were 
similarly outraged by being compelled to dig trenches and build fortifications 
— a supposedly menial task for which peasants had been previously hireci 
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But victory is the soldier’s consolation for every ill, and Maurice soon had 
an army which was a rnodel for all Europe in its organisation and adminis- 
tration, as in its proficiency in field mancBuvre and siege work. 

The modernity of his ideas is also seen in the fact that he took away from 
his'cavalry the spear and gave them the carbine, thus making them mounted 
tofantry, an ideal recently revived. 

In any histoiy of the art of war, the name of Maurice must appear as an 
important contributor to progress.® 

THE DEATH OF PAEMA: HIS SXTCCESSOE (1592) 

'/ The duke of Parma, daily breaking down under the progress of disease, 
and agitated by reverses, repaired again to Spa, in 1592, taking at once every 
possible paeans for the recruitment of his army and the recovery of his health, 
on which its discipline and the chances of success now so evidently depended. 
But all his plans were again frustrated by a renewal of Philip’s peremptory 
orders to march once more into France, to uphold the failing cause of the 
League against the mtrepidity and talent of Henry IV. 

On his return to the Netherlands (1592), the duke found himself again 
under the necessity of repairing to Spa, in search of some relief from the suf- 
fering which was considerably increased by the effects of a wound received in 
this last campaign. In spite of his shattered, constitution, he maintained to 
the latest moment the most active endeavours for the reorganisation of his 
army; and he was preparing for a new expedition into France, when he was 
surprised by death on the 3rd of December, 1592, at the abbey of St. Vaast, 
, near Arras, at the age of forty-seven years. 

Alessandro of Parma was certainly one of the most remarkable and, it 
may be added, one of the greatest characters of his day. Most historians 
have upheld him even higher perhaps than he should be placed on the scale; 
asserting that he can be reproached with very few of the vices of the age in 
Ivhich he lived. Others consider this judgment too favourable, and accuse 
him of participation in all the crimes of Philip, whom he served so zealously. 
But even allowing that Alessandro’s fine qualities were sullied by his com- 
plicity in these odious measures, we must still in justice admit that they 
were too much in the spirit of the times, and particularly of the school in 
which he was trained; and while we lament that his political or private faults 
place him on so low a level, we must rank him as one of the very first masters 
.in the art of war in his own or any other age. 

He had chosen the count of Mansfeld for his successor, and the nomination 
was approved by the king. He entered on his government under most dis- 
heartening circumstances. The rapid conquests of Prmce Maurice in Bra- 
bant and Flanders were scarcely less mortifying than the total disorganisation 
into which those two provinces had fallen. They were ravaged by bands of 
robbers called Picaroons, whose audacity reached such a height that they 
opposed in large bodies the forces sent for their suppression by the govem- 
.ment. They on one occasion killed the provost of Flanders, and burned his 
lieutenant in a hollow tree; and on another they mutilated a whole troop 
of the national militia, and their commander, with circumstances of most 
revolting cruelty. 

The authority of governor-general, though not the title, was now fully 
shared by the count of Fuentes, who was sent to Brussels by the king of 
Spain : and the ill effects of this double viceroyalty were soon seen in the 
brilliant progress of Prince Maurice and the continual reverses sustained by 
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the royalist armies. The king, still bent on projects of bigotry, sacrificed 
without scruple men and trea^e for the overthrow of Henry IV and the 
success of the League. The affairs of the Netherlands seemed now a secondary 
object; and he drew largely on his forces in that country for reinforcements 
to the ranks of his tottering alhes. A final blow was, however, struck against 
the hopes of intolerance in France, and to the existence of the League, by 
the conversion of Henry IV to the Catholic religion; he deemii^ theological 
disputes, which put the happiness of a whole kingdom in jeopardy, as quite 
subordinate to the public good. 

Such was the prosperity of the United Provinces that they had been 
enabled to send a large supply, both of money and men, to the aid of Henry, 
their constant and generous ally. And notwithstanding this, their armies 
and fleets, so far from suffering diminution, were augmented day by day. 
Philip, resolved to summon up all his energy for the revival of the war against 
the republic, now appointed the archduke Ernest, brother of the emperor 
Rudolf, to the post which the disunion of Mansfeld and Puentes rendered as 
embarrassing as it had become inglorious. This prince, of a gentle and 
conciliatory character, was received at Brussels with great magnincenee and 
general joy; his presence reviving the deep-felt hopes of peace entertained 
by the suffering people. Such were also the cordial wishes of the prince'; 
but more than one design, formed at this period against the life of Prmce 
Maurice, frustrated every expectation of the kind. 

A priest of the province of Namur, named Michael Renichon, disguised 
as a soldier, was the new instrument meant to strike another blow at the 
greatness of the house of Nassau, in the person of its gallant representative. 
Prince Maurice; as also m that of his brother, Frederick Henry, then ten 
years of age. On the confession of the intended assassin, he was employed 
by Count Barlaymont to murder the two princes. Renichon happily mis- 
managed the affair, and betrayed his intention. He was arrested at Breda, 
conducted to the Hague, and there tried and executed on the 3rd of June, 
1594. 

In this same year a soldier named Peter Dufour embarked in a like atrocious 
plot. He, too, was seized and executed before he could carry it into effect. 

Prince Maurice, in the meantime, with his usual activity, passed the Maas 
and the Rhine, and invested and quickly took the town of Groningen (July 
24th, 1594),* by which he consummated the establishment of the republic, 
and secured its rank among the principal powers of Europe. 

The archduke Ernest, finding all his efforts for peace frustrated, and all 
hopes of gaining his object by hostility to be vain, became a prey to diSap^ 
pointment and regret, and died, from the effects of a slow fever, on the 21st 
of February, 1595; leaving to the count of Fuentes the honours and anxieties 
of the government, subject to the ratification of the king. This nobleman 
began the exercise of his temporary functions by an irruption into France, 
at the head of a small army; war having been declared against Spain by 
Henry IV, who, oh his side, had despatched the admiral De Villars to attack 

[' He convened the states-general of the loyal provinces in 1595, and sent a proposal of 
peace to the Hague on the basis of the pacification of Ghent Blok »» quotes the protests of the 
loyal provinces against the ruinous Spanish pohey , they protested that little remained to them 
“ except one great heart-break and despair” (sinon ung grand crivecceur et desespo%r\ ] 

[® Of this success by Maurice, Motley® says * “ Again the commander-m-cbief enlightened 
the world by an exhibition of a more artistic and humane style of warfare than previously to his 
appearance on the military stage had been known In May, 1596, the states were actually 
admitted as equals in a tripartite alliance against Spain. Queen Elizabeth bitterly opposed such 
recognition of a popular government, but was compelled to take the step, and the treaty was 
signed at the Hague, October 81st, 1596.] 

H. w.— VOL. xm. 5 m 
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Philip’s possesions in Hainault and Artois. This gallant officer lost a battle 
and his lite in the contest; and Puentes, encouraged by the victory, took 
some frontier towns. 

Some trifling affairs took place in Brabant; but the arrival of the archduke 
Albert, whom the king had appointed to succeed his brother Ernest m the 
ojffice of governor-general, deprived Puentes of any further opportunity of 
signalising his talents for supreme command. Albert amved at Brussels on 
the 11th of Pebruary, 1596, accompanied by Philip William, the prince of 
Orange, who, when count of Buren, had been carried off from the imiversjty 
of Louvain, twenty-eight years previously, and held captive in Spain during 
the whole of that period. 


THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT 

The archduke Albert, fifth son of the emperor Maximifian 11, and brother 
' of Rudolf, stood high in the opinion of Philip his uncle, and merited his 
reputation for talents, bravery, and prudence. He had been early made 
. archbishop of Toledo, and afterwards cardmal; but his profe^ion was not 
that of these nommal dignities. He was a warrior and politician of consid- 
erable capacity; and had for some years faithfully served the king,_as viceroy 
of Portugal. But Philip meant him for the more independent situation of 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and at the same time destined him to be the 
husband of his daughter Isabella. He now sent him, in the capacity of 
governor-general, to prepare the way for the important change.* 

He opened his first campaign early; and, by a display of clever 
manoeuvring, which threatened an attempt to force the_ French to raise the 
siege of La F^re, in the heart of Picardy^ he concealed his real design — the 
capture of Calais; and he succeeded in its completion almost before it was 
suspected. By prudently avoiding a battle, to which he w&s constantly 
provoked by Henry IV who commanded the French army in person, he 
established his character for mihtary talent of no ordinary degree. 

He at the same time made overtures of reconciliation to the United 
Provinces, and hoped that the return of the prince of Orange would be a 
means of effecting so desirable a purpose. But the Dutch were not to be 
deceived by the apparent sincerity of Spanish negotiation. They even 
doubted the sentiments of the prince of Orange, whose attachments and 
principles had been formed in so hated a school, and nothing passed between 
them and him but mutual civilities. They clearly evinced their disapproba- 
tion of his intended visit to Holland; and he consequently fixed his residence 
in Brussels, passmg his life in an inglorious neutrality. 

A naval expedition formed in this year by the English and Dutch against 
Cadiz, commanded by the earl of Essex,* was crowned with brilliant success, 
and somewhat consoled the provinces for the contemporary exploits of the 
archduke. But the following year opened with an affair which at once 
proved his unceasing activity and added largely to the Teputation of his 
rival. Prince Maurice. The former had detached the count of Varax, with 
about six thousand men, for the purpose of invading the province of Holland; 
but Maurice, with equal energy and superior talent, followed his movements; 
came up with him near Turnhout, on the 24th of January, 1697, and after a 

[i The Dutch admiral was Duivenvoorde, lord of Warmond, and the combined fleet, de- 
’Stroyed a Spanish squadron in Cadiz, July, 1596, returning home with booty. Previously, in 
1695, some five hundred Netherlandish ships, nearly halt the entire merchant marine, were 
released from Spanish and Portuguese harbors where they had been detained Their release 
was partly for concihation and partly because of Spam’s need for the supplies they brought,] 
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sharp action, of which the Dutch cavalry bore the whole brunt, Varax was 
killed, and his troops defeated with considerable loss.^ 

_ This was in its consequences a most disastrous affair to the archduke. 
His army was disorganised, and his finances exhausted; while the confidence 
of the states in their troops and their general was considerably raised. During 
this year Prince Maurice took a number of towns in rapid succession; and 
the states, according to their custom, caused various medals, in gold, silver, 
and copper, to be struck, to commemorate the victories which had signalised 
their arms. 

_ PMip II, feeling himself approaching the termination of his long and 
agitating career, now wholly occupied hin^K in negotiations for peace with 
France. Henry IV desired it as anxiously. The pope, Clement VIII, en- 
couraged by his exhortations this mutual mclination. The king of Poland 
sent ambassadors to the Hague and to London, to induce the states and 
Queen Elizabeth to become parties in a general pacification. These over- 
tures led to no conclusion; but the conferences between France and Spain 
went on with apparent cordiality and great promptitude, and a peace was 
concluded between these powers at Vervins, on the 2nd of May, 1598. 

The states had used all their influence to keep Elizabeth from making 
peace with Spain, and abandoning her ^liance with them. Their delay in 
paying their debt to her had, however, occasioned frequent outbursts of 
temper and even of threats of war, but terms were finally patched u^ ® It 
was agreed that she should henceforth be released from the obligation to 
afford any further subsidies to the provinces, who engaged to assist her with 
forty ships in any naval expedition she might undertake against Spain, and 
with five thousand foot and five hundred horse, or an equivalent in money, 
in case the kmg of Spain should invade any part of her dominions; the debt 
which she herseff had estimated at two millions was fixed at £800,000, to 
be paid by instalments of £30,000 a year until the half were liquidated; the 
mode of discharging the remainder to be arranged at the end of the war, 
when, if any of the first moiety was still unpaid, the annual sum should be 
reduced to £20,000 The states also boimd themselves to pay the garrisons 
of Briel and Flushing to the number of 1,150 men. They were permitted 
to retain the English troops already in the Netherlands at their own expense, 
and the queen was to contmue to name one English member in the council 
of state.®* 


THE PEOVINCES CEDED TO ALBERT AND ISABELLA (1598) 

Shortly after the publication of the treaty of Vervins, another important 
act was made known to the world, by which Philip ceded to Albert and 
Isabella, on their being formally affianced — a ceremony which now took 
place — the sovereignty of Burgundy and the Netherlands. This act bears 

^ This action may bo taken as a fair sample of the difficulty with which any estimate can 
be formed of the relative losses on such occasions. The Dutch histonans state the loss of the 
royalists, in killed, af upwards of 2,000 Meteren,’*- a good authority, says the peasants buried 
2,250 , while Bentivogho,® an Italian writer in the interest of Spain, makes the number exactly 
half that amount. Grotius ^ says that the loss of the Dutch was four men killed. Bentivoglio 
states it at 100 But, at either computation, it is clear that the affair was a brilliant one on the 
part of Prince Maurice [Motley® says of it . ** The nation was electrified, transformed in an 
instant. Who now should henceforth have to say that one Spanish fighting man was equal 
to five or ten Hollanders'? Here in the open field a Spanish army, after in vain refusing a com- 
bat and endeavouring to escape, had literally bitten the dust before a fourth of its own number. 
And this effect was a permanent one ”] 

[*-* Blok»i well calls these “pretty stiff terms,” the only cause for satisfaction being the 
acceptance of only one Englishman on the council of state.] 
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jaate the 6th of May, 1598. and was proclaimed with all the solemnity due to 
so important a transaction. It contained thirteen articles; and was based 
on the misfortunes which the absence of the sovereign had hitherto caused 
to the Low Countries. The Catholic religion was declared that of the state, 
m its full integrity. The provinces were guaranteed against dismemberaaent. 
The archdukes, by which title the joint sovereigns were designated without 
any distinction of sex, were secured in the possession, with right of succession 
to their children; and a provision was added, that in default of posterity their 
possessions should revert to the Spanish crown. The infanta Isabella soon 
sent her procuration to the arehdiuce, her affianced husband, giving him full 
power ^d authority to take possession of the ceded dominions in her name 
as in his own; and Albert was inaugurated with great pomp at Brussels, on 
the 22nd of August. 

• Havii^ put everything in order for the regulation of the government 
dunng his absence, he set out for Spain, for the purpose of accomplishing 
his spousals, and bringing back his bride to the chief seat of their joint power. 
But before his departure he •wrote to the various states of the republic, and 
to Prince Maurice himself, strongly recommending submission and recon- 
ciliation. These letters received no answer; a new plot against the life of 
Prince Maurice, by a -wretched individual named Peter Pann, ha-ving aroused 
the indignation of the country, and determined it to treat with suspicion and 
contempt every insidious proposition from the tyranny it defied. 

THE DEATH OF PHILIP H (1588) 

Albert placed his uncle, the cardinal Andrew of Austria, at the head ot 
the temporary government, and set out on his journey. He had not made 
much progress when he received accoimts of the demise of Philip II, who 
died, after long suffering, and with great resignation, on the 13th of September, 
1598, at the age of seventy-two. Albert was several months on his journey 
through Germany; and the ceremonials of his union with the mfanta did 
not take place till the 18th of April, 1599, when it was finally solemnised in 
the city of Valencia in Spain. 

This transaction, by -which the Netherlands were positively erected into 
a separate sovereignty, seems naturally to make the limits of another epoch 
in their history. It completely decided the dmsion between the northern 
and southern pro-vinces, which, although it had virtually taken place long 
prenous to this period, could scarcely be considered as formally consum- 
mated until now.<^ 





CHAPTER X 

THE SWAY OP OLDEN-BARNEVELD 

[1698-1609 A.D ] 

The first act of the young sovereign of Spain, Philip III, was one of more 
bitter hostility against the provinces than his father had ever exercised; 
since he not only arrested all their ships in his ports (which had been often 
done heretofore) but made the whole of the crews prisoners; caused such as 
were suspected of having taken part in the expeditions of the English to be 
put to the torture, and forced the remainder to work as galley-slaves. Coin- 
cident with this proceeding was an edict issued in the Spanish Netherlands, 
February, 1599, forbidding the inhabitants to traffic in any manner with 
Holland and Zealand, or their adherents, till they had returned to obedience 
under their lawful prince. But these measures, like most others devised by 
Spam against her former subjects, recoiled upon herself, and tended ultimately 
to the advantage of those whom they were designed to injure. The states, 
on their part, issued a decree, prohibitmg the ships, not only of their own 
subjects but those of foreign powers, from carrying provisions or other wares 
to Spain; all goods belongmg to that country, wherever found, were declared 
lawful prizes; permits or safe-conducts to the enemy were forbiddeii; _ and 
indemnity for all injuries done by them, and for the extortion of exorbitant 
ransoms, was to be levied on the hostile territories of Flanders and Brabant. 

They followed up this measure by the immediate equipment of seventy- 
three vessels of war, containing eight thousand men, for the purpose of either 
TYigVmg a descent on Spain, or intercepting the India fleets. Setting sail 
from the Maas, under the command of Peter van der Does, the armament 
reached in safety the harbour of Corunna, where they found the Spamsh 
fleet anchored under cover of the artillery on the shore. Unable to draw 
out the enemy to a combat, and not venturing to attack them thus protected, 
Van Her Does changed his purpose, and, directing his course to the Canary 
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M^ds, effected a landing on the largest of them, called the Gran Canaria, 
which he occupied and plundered with but trifling loss. Gomra next shared 
the saine fate. 

Sailing along the coast of Africa, he arrived at St. Thomas, an island in 
the gulf of Guinea, where they found a numerous colony of Portuguese estab- 
lished. The pnncipal town surrendered at the first summons. But the 
burning summer heats combined with imprudent indulgence to produce a 
pestilential sickness of the most terrific descnption; which, in a short time, 
carried off great numbers, and among the rest the admiral himself and his 
nephew, George van der Does, son of the heroic defender of Leyden. The 
admiral was buried in the island, and the sailors, to secure his remains from 
insult, heaped the ruins of the whole town of Pavoasa upon his grave. After 
the death of their commander, the ships immediately set out on their return 
homewards; above one thousand perished on the voyage in the space of 
fifteen days: and on their arrival in Holland, at the end of the winter, not 
more than two captains were left alive. Such was the end of the fleet, which 
had cost vast sums in preparation, and from which the most important results 
had been expected. But however unprosperous the expedition, it had pro- 
duced the effect of exciting great alarm in Spain, as appearing a prelude to 
others of the same nature, and had put the king to considerable charges in 
providing convoys for his fleets from the Indies. 

It was September, 1599, before the new sovereigns arrived in their domin- 
ions, which they found the scene of universal discontent. The soldiery were 
on the brink of a general insurrection for want of pay, for which the treasury 
was too much exhausted to provide funds; and the people, oppressed and 
impoverished, were offended alike with the footing of lavish expenditure 
on which the court was placed, and the Spanish manners, dress, and cus- 
tonas which they remarked in its members. The “archdukes” having 
immediately on them coming summoned the states of the provinces, pre- 
paratory to their inauguration, the latter required as a prelimmary to the 
acknowledgment of the new sovereigns the removal of the foreign troops 
in garrison in the Netherlands; that the public offices should be filled only 
by natives; and the conclusion of a definitive peace with the United Provinces. 
To these requisitions Isabella haughtily replied that she had received the 
Netherlands from her father, as a free gift without any conditions whatsoever; 
and the states, bowed down by poverty and sorrow, did not venture to per- 
severe in this last struggle for a remnant of their former freedom. 

Prince Maurice, anxious to take advantage of the widely-spread insurrec- 
tion which prevailed among the archduke’s troops, more especially those in 
the forts of CrSvecoeur and St. Andrew, laid siege to the former, which he 
mastered with little difficulty. The garrison of St. Andrew accepted the 
offer of a payment of 125,000 guilders which he made them, and delivered 
the fort into his hands. Nearly the whole of the troops entered mto the 
service of the states, and being formed into a separate regiment (to which 
the soldiers gave the name of the “New Gueux” from the ragged appearance 
they made on coming out of the fort) were placed under the command of 
the young prince Frederick Henry. 

From hence Prince Maurice was desirous of pursuing his success along 
the course of the Maas; but at the vivid instances of the Zealanders, who 
were greatly vexed and incommoded by the near neighbourhood of the enemy, 
he, in concert with the states-general determined upon the invasion of 
Flanders. The rendezvous of the troops was, accordingly; appointed at 
Rammekens, in Waloheren, where nearly one thousand boats were collected, 
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on board of which were embarked twelve thousand infantry, with three 
thousand caval^, four field-pieces, and thirty smaller pieces of artillery. 
Having waited in vam for some days for a fair wind to carry them to Ostend, 
they sailed up the Maas, and landed at the Sas de Gand; the fort of Philippine, 
by which it i& defended, having been first captured by*Count Ernest of Nassau. 

From thence, the prince began his march overland towards Nieuport. 
Maurice sat down before the town, hoping to effect its reduction ere the 
enemy could collect sufficient forces for its rehef. But the archduke repairing 
in person with the mfanta to Diest, of which his mutinous troops held posses- 
sion, the latter employed her entreaties, persuasions, and promises with such 
effect that she prevailed with them again to join her husband’s standard, 
though under the banner of their own “eletto.” With these, and the troops 
already m_ Brabant and Flanders, Albert found himself at the head of ten 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse. Marching from Bruges, he 
first attacked Oldenburg, a fort commandmg the passage between that town 
and Nieuport, and lately captured by Prince Maurice, which surrendered 
without resistance. The loss of this fort was followed by that of Snaaskerke, 
of which the garrison was massacred in cold blood after the surrender; and 
of Breden, which was abandoned. 

THE BATTLE OP NIEUPOKT (1600) 

Maurice sent forward Count Ernest of Nassau, with the Scottish regiment, 
under Colonel Edmonds, and a regiment of Zealanders, making together 
about nineteen hundred men, with four troops of horse, to occupy a bridge 
at Leffmgham on the road to Ostend, over wnich the hostile army must pass. 
Though he used all possible expedition, Ernest found on his arrival the enemy 
already m possession of the post, who, remarking the smallness of his force, 
immediately advanced to the attack. His cavalry, seized with a sudden 
panic, rapidly gave way, and communicating their terror to the infantry, 
the rout soon fecame universal; the Zealanders fled towards Ostend, but 
the Scottish soldiers, heedlessly directm| their course over the sand-hills 
towards the sea, were pursued and cut in pieces by the victors. Nine hundted 
were slain, and all their standards taken; but none were made piisoners, 
since the archduke, who deemed himself certain of the destruction of Maurice’s 
army, had, it is said, given orders that no lives should be spared except those 
of the prince himself and his brother, Frederick Henry, whom he had deter- 
mined to send pnsoners, bound hand and foot, into Spain. 

'The.jfcime occupied by this calamitous encounter enabled Maurice to trans- 
port his whole army across the harbour of Nieuport, which is fordable at low 
water, to the right bank of the Yperlee, where he drew up on the sands and 
adjacent downs to await the coming of the hostile forces. The van of his 
army was occupied by two thousand six hundred English infantry and 
eighteen hundred Frieslanders, commanded by Sir Francis Vere, and his 
brother Horatio; on the left of which, towards the sea, were placed Vere’s 
ten troops of cavalry, and six pieces of artillery; the remainder of the cavalry 
under Louis of Nassau being stationed so as to be ready to give assistance 
where it was required. The main army,. composed of French, Swiss, and 
Prince Frederick Henry’s regiment of New Gueux, was co mm a n ded by 
Count George de Solmes; while the Hollanders and IJtrechters, forming 
the reserve, were imder the special direction of Maurice himself, and led by 
Sir Oliver 'Temple. With the hostile town of Nieuport in the rear, the river 
and enemy’s forts on the right, and the sea on the left, the orfiy mode of retreat - 
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in case of a defeat wm on board the ships, which must inevitably be attended 
with extreme confusion and danger; and it was not improbable that during 
■die engagement the vessels might themselves be attacked by the garrison of 
Nieuport 

Maurice, therefore, d^tennined upon the bold and wise measifre of cutting 
off all hopes of safety but in victory, by commanding the vessels to set sail 
for Ostend, as soon as the tide should serve/ Before their departure, he 
earnestly exhorted -the young prince Frederick Henry to retire on board, 
that both might not perish at one blow; but his entreaties were -without 
effect on the heroic boy, who expressed his resolute determination to share 
equally with his brother the dangers and glory of the day. At this juncture, 
a straggler from the enemy’s camp, who allowed himself to be taken, gave 
intelligence of the defeat and flight of Count Ernest’s detachment, which the 
prince was careful to conceal from the troops, causing a report to be spread 
that they had entered Ostend in safety. 

After the repulse of Count Ernest, the archduke continued his march 
along the sands.* The returning tide having narrowed the space between 
the sea and the downs, or sand hills, a portion of the cavalry were obliged to 
proceed along a road in the latter, considerably harassed by two field-pieces, 
which Maurice had stationed so as to command it. The number of troops 
which the prince had left in the forts, with the loss of Count Ernest’s detach- 
ment, had reduced his army to an equality with that of his opponent. In 
other respects also, their strength was nicely balanced; the situation depriifing 
the allied troops of the advantage to be reaped from their superior dexterity, 
and from the quick and a^ile movements of their battalions, in which they 
j^reatly surpassed the Spaniards. On both sides were disciplined and exper- 
ienced troops, full of courage and ardour, these hoping to achieve by an easy 
victory, won under the eyes of their sovereign, the termination of a thirty 
years’ war; those fighting for their freedom, their religion, the sanctity of 
their homes, and even for life itself. 

The shock of battle was commenced by the English, under Vere, who was 
attacked by the van of the enemy’s horse, followed by the musketeers here 
were concentrated the strength and fury of the contest; Vere had told Prince 
Maurice that, Imng or dead, he would this day deserve his thanks; and he 
well redeemed his pledge. Every foot of the slippery and uncertain ground 
was alternately lost and won, -with an intensity of toil of which it is scarcely 
possible to form an idea. Vere himself was' twice wounded, and had his 
horse killed under him; he, nevertheless, remained at his post till his brother 
Horatio came up to take the command. 

The artillery played mcessantly on both sides, but after two or three 
murderous discharges, the enemy’s cannon sank deep into the sand, which 
rendered their subsequent fire of little effect; the Dutch had prudently raised 
theirs on floors formed of planks and hurdles, a circumstance which contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to the result of the battle. The combat had lasted 
four hours, each side pouring in fresh troops, until the whole of both armies, 
except a reserve of about three hundred cavalry on the side of the Dutch, 
were engaged in a sharp and desperate struggle. Maurice and his brother 
presented themselves in every part of the field, rousing the fainting and 

No more lieroic decision was ever talcen "by figlitmg man — Motley *>] 

a Tins IS one of the many instances to prove the error of passing 3iidgment on the conduct 
of a general according to the event ; had the archduke not attacked the enemy on this occasion, 
there is little doubt that he would have been accused of having wantoujy thrown away an 
opportunity of effecting the entire destruction of the states’ army. 
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cheering the strong; the efforts of the archduke were no less strenuous; 
but the soldiers of both, who had tasted but little food or refreshment during 
the day, were now grown feeble and wearied. 

At length the English, from utter exhaustion, began' slowly to_ retreat 
towards the cannon in the rear, when the archduke, hoping to achieve the 
victory by one bold stroke, ordered a general pursuit: at this moment, Prince 
Maurice, who had been on the watch to seize some such opportunity, made an 
unexpected and rapid charge with his reserve of cavalry — a movement wMch 
caused some confusion among the enemy. Perceiving this, the troops raised 
a sudden shout of victory, and rushed on to the attack with renewed ardour. 
The archduke, eager to seize a chance that remained of restoring the fortune 
of the day, rode with his helmet off, before the mutineers of Diest, and vehe- 
mently exhorted them to renew the fight. While thus engaged, he received 
a severe wound in the face from the pike of a German soldier, which forced 
him to leave the field. His departure was the signal for a general flight. 
The soldiers, scattered in every direction, made their escape, favoured by the 
approaching darkness. About three thousand were killed in the battle and 
pursuit, of whom two hundred and fifty were officers, and the whole of their 
artillery and standards taken; the admiral of Aragon and many other noble- 
men were made prisoners; the archduke himself narrowly escaped capture, 
but the superb white charger, on which he had made his joyeuse entrSe, and 
several pages and officers of his household, fell into the hands of Prince Mau- 
rice, who immediately restored the latter without ransom. _ • 

Tears gushed from the eyes of Maurice, when he beheld the victory certain: 
he felt that his country was saved; and, dismounting for a moment, he ^elt 
down on the field of battle, and offered up a short but heartfelt thanks^ving 
to the Almighty: “What are we, 0 Lord,” he exclaimed, “that thou hast 
enlarged us with thy bounty' Glory be to thy name forever.” 

The wearied condition of the troops, and the number of wotmded, together 
with the darkness of the night and the danger from the hostile forts iri the 
vicinity, deterred Maurice from pursuing the fugitives to My distance. Neither 
was the victory purchased without bloodshed on the side of the conqueror; 
ten hundred remained dead on the field, of whom six hundred were English, 
besides those who had perished in the defeat of the morning. The prince 
continued the whole night in a tent pitched upon the spot, and entertained 
at supper his illustnous captive, the admiral Mendoza, to whom he observed, 
in a tone of good-humoured raillery, that he was more fortunate than all his 
army, since, having for four years desired to visit Holland, he had now an op- 
portunity of doing so. The admiral was sent, a few days after,_to Woerden, 
and subsequently exchanged, together with the rest of the captives, and the 
governors of the Canary and St Thomas’s islands, for all the prisoners of war, 
inhabitants or allies of the United Provinces, within the dorninions of the 
Ving of Spain and the archduke, mcluding those whom the king had seized 
in the Dutch ships and forced to work as galley-slaves. The standards, more 
than one hundred in number, were deposited m the great saloon of the pro- 
vincial court at the Hague. 

The situation of the states-general who had followed the army to O^nd, 
to be ready with their assistance and advice, and to provide necessaries for 
the campaign, had been anxious in the extreme: their own ^ety Md that 
of the republic was now, they felt, placed upon the cast of a single die. But 
they neglected to send six hundred cavalry, in garrison there, to secure the 
bridge of Leffingham; which, if they had done, they would inevitably have 
made themselves master of the person of the archduke. 
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The results of this famous battle were, except in regard to the moral effects 
it produced on the feelings of the belligerents, chiefly negative; a defeat would 
probably have involved the subjugation, if not the utter destruction of the 
republic, in the loss of her only army, and all her most eminent men; but the 
consequences of the \nietory were in surprising disproportion to its magnitude. 
The states at this juncture committed a grave fault, by insisting that Prince 
Maurice should pursue the design upon Nieuport, instead of at once attacking 
the surrounding forts, which would have given them the command of the 
open country in Flanders, and which they, in consequence, left the archduke 
leisure to strengthen. The prince, in obedience to their dictates, though con- 
trary to his own judgment, recommenced the siege, but Albert, having rapidly 
reassembled his scattered troops, enabled La Barlotte to throw a succour of 
twenty-five hundred men into the town, which circumstance, coupled with 
the incessant heavy rains, induced Maurice to retire within a few days; when, 
hopeless of being able to undertake any further enterprise of importance, 
he sent his cavalry to Brabant, and embarking his infantry for Zealand, 
returned himself to Holland.® 

Early in the spring Prince Maurice opened the campaign at the head of 
sixteen thousand men, chiefly composed of English and French. The town 
of Rheinberg soon fell into the hands of the prince His next attempt was 
against Bois-le-Duc, but he was forced to raise the siege, and turn his attention 
in another direction. 


THE SIEGE OF OSTEND (1601-1604) 

• The archduke Albert had now resolved to invest Ostend,' a place of great 
importance to the United Provinces, but little worth to either party in com- 
parison with the dreadful waste of treasure and human life which was the 
consequence of its memorable siege. Sir Francis Vere commanded in the 
place at the period of its final investment; but governors, garrisons, and 
I besieging forces were renewed and replaced with a rapidity which gives one 
of the most frightful instances of the ravages of war. The siege of Ostend 
lasted upwards of three years. It became a school for the young nobility 
of all Europe, who repaired to either one or the other party to learn the 
principles and the practise of attack and defence. Everything that the art 
of strategy could devise was resorted to on either side. The slaughter m 
the various assaults, sorties, and bombardments was enormous. Squadrons 
at sea gave a double interest to the land operations; and the celebrated 
brothers Federigo and Ambrogio Spinola founded their reputation on these 
opposing elements. Federigo was killed in one of the naval combats with 
the Dutch galleys, and the fame of reducing Ostend was reserved for Am- 
brogio. This afterwards celebrated general had undertaken the command 
at the earnest entreaties of the archduke and the king of Spain, and by the 
firmness and vigour of his measures he revived the courage of the worn-out 
assailants of the place. Redoubled attacks and multiplied mines at length 
reduced the town to a mere mass of ruin, and scarcely left its still undaunted 
garrison sufficient footing on which to prolong their desperate defence. 

Ostend at length surrendered, on the 22nd of September, 1604, and the 
victors marched in over its crumbled walls and shattered batteries. Scarcely 
a vestige of the place remained beyond those terrible evidences of destruction. 
Its ditches, filled up with the rubbish of ramparts, bastions, and redoubts, 
left no distinct line of separation between the operations of its attack and its 
[1 Haestens ^ called it, from tlie length, of its siege, ** the modern Troy.”] 
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defence. It resenibled rather a vast sepulchre than a ruined town, a mountain 
of earth ^d rubbish, without a smgle house in which the wretched remnant 
of the inhabitants could hide their heads — a monument of desolation on 
which victory might have sat and wept 9 

Ostend had surrendered, after a siege of three years and two months, the 
garrison being permitted to march out with all the honours of war. On their 
arrival in the camp near Sluys, they received, before the whole army, the 
thanks of the prince and states for the eminent services they had rendered 



(1606-1637) 


their country. The defence had cost the states the sum of 4,000,000 guilders, 
and the loss of 60,000 men — ^ an expenditure which, however enormous, was 
yet far surpassed by that of the besiegers. Immediately after the surrender, 
the archdukes came to visit the city, and found that they had lavished blood, 
time, and treasure, to gain a heap of ruins.‘ They subsequently offered valu- 
able privileges to any persons who would fix their residence in Ostend; but 
years elapsed before the people could endure the sight of a spot defiled with the 
blood and whitening bones of their countrymen. The greater portion of the 
citizens settled permanently at Sluys « 

During the progress of this memorable siege Queen Elizabeth of Englanci 
had died. With respect to the United Provmces she was a harsh protectress 

Upon tliat miserable sandbank more than a hundred thousand men had laid down their 
lives The numbers of those who were killed or who died of disease in both armies during this 
memorable siege have been placed as high as one hundred and forty thousand by Gallucci ^ 
Meteren/ savs that on the body of a Spanish officer, who fell in one of the innumerable assaults, 
was found a list of all the officers and privates killed in the Catholic army up to that date 
(which he does not give), and the amount was 72,134 — Motley.^»] 
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a'papricious ally. She in turns advised thpim to remain faithful to the old 
impurities of religion and to their intolerable kir^; refused to incorporate 
tiiem with her own states; and then used her best efforts for subjecting them 
to her sway. She seemed to take pleasure in the uncertainty to which she 
reduced them, by constant demands for payment of her loans and threats of 
making peace with Spain. Thus the states-general were not much affected by 
the news of her death: and so rejoiced were they at the accession of James I to 
the throne of England, that all the bells of Holland rang out merry peals; bon- 
fires were set blazing all over the country; ‘ a letter of congratulation was 
I despatched to the new monarch; and it was speedily followed by a solemn 
embassy, composed of Prmce Frederick Henry, the_ grand pensionary 
Bameveld and others of the first dignitaries of the republic. These ambassa- 
dors Vere grievously disappointed at the reception given to them by James, 
who treated them as little better than rebels to their lawful king. 

The states-general considered themselves amply recompensed for the bss 
of Ostend, by the taking of Sluys, Rheinberg, and Graves, aU of which had in 
the interval surrendered to Prince Maurice; but they were seriously alarmed 
on finding themselves abandoned by King James, who concluded a separate 
peace with Philip III of Spain in the month of August of this year. 

The two monarchs stipulated in the treaty that “neither was to give 
support of any kind to the revolted subjects of the other.” It is nevertheless 
true that James did not withdraw his troops from the service of the states; 
but he authorised the Spaniards to levy soldiers in England. The United 
Provmces were at once afl9icted and indignant at this equivocal conduct. 
Their first impulse was to deprive the English of the liberty; of navigating the 
Schelde. They even arrested the progress of several of their merchant ships. 
But soon softer, gratified at finding that James received their deputy with the 
title of ambassador, they resolved to dissimulate their resentment. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OP 1605-1606 

In 1605, Prince Maurice and Spinola took the field with their respective 
armies; and a rapid series of operations placing them in direct contact dis- 
played their talents in the most striking points of view. The first steps on 
the part of the prince were a new invasion of Flanders and an attempt on 
^twerp, which he hoped to carry before the Spanish army could arrive to 
its succour. But the promptitude and sagacity of Spmola defeated this plan, 
which Maurice was obliged to abandon after some loss; while the royalist 
general resolved to signalise himself by some important movement; and, ere 
his design was suspected, he had penetrated into the province of Overyssel, 
and thus retorted his rival’s favourite measure of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

Several towns were rapidly reduced; but Maurice flew towards the threat- 
ened provinces, and by his active measures forced Spinola to fall back on 
the Rhine and take up a position near Ruhrort, where he was impetuously 
attacked by the Dutch army. But the cavalry having followed up too slowly 
the orders of Maurice, his hopes of surprising the royalists were frustrated; 
and the Spanish forces, gaining time by this hesitation, soon changed the 
fortune of the day. The Dutch cavalry shamefully took to flight, despite the 
gallant endeavours of both Maurice and his brother Frederick Henry; and 
at this juncture a large reinforcement of Spaniards arrived under the 

According to certain authorities this ostentatious celebration was conceived in some 
anxiety, purely as a measure to conciliate James I of whom they well felt uncertain,] 
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command of Velasco. Maurice now brought forward some companies of 
English and French infantry under Horatio Vere and D’OmerviUe, also a dis- 
tinguished oflBcer. 

The battle was again fiercely renewed; and the Spaniards now gave way, 
and had been completely defeated, had not Spinola put in practice an old 
and generally successful stratagem. He caused almosv all the drums of his 
army to beat in one direction, so as to give the impression that a still larger 
reinforcement was approaching. Maurice, apprehensive that the former 
panic might find a parallel in a fresh one, prudently ordered a retreat, which 
he washable to_ effect in good order, in preference to risking the total disor- 
ganisation of his troops. The loss on each side was nearly the same; but the 
glory of this hard-fought day remained on the side of Spinola, who proved 
himself a worthy successor of the great duke of Parma, and an antagonist 
with ■whom Maurice might contend without dishonour. 

The naval transactions of this year restored the balance which Spinola’s 
successes had begun to turn in favour of the royalist cause, A squadron of 
ships, commanded by Hautain [or William de Zoete], admiral of Zealand 
attacked a superior force of Spanish vessels close to Dover, and defeated them 
with a_ considerable loss. But the •victory was sullied by an act of great 
barbarity. All the soldiers found on board the captured ships were tied two 
and two and mercilessly fiung into the sea ^ Some contrived to extricate 
themselves, and gained the shore by swimming; others were picked up by 
the English boats, whose crews witnessed the scene and hastened to their 
relief. 

The Dutch vessels pursuing those of Spain, which fled into Dover harbour, 
were fired on by the cannon of the castle and forced to give up the chase. 
The English loudly complained that the Dutch had on this occasion -violated 
their territory;^ and this transaction laid the foundation of the quarrel 
which subsequently broke out between England and the republic, and which 
the jealousies of rival merchants in either state unceasingly fomented. In 
this year also the Dutch succeeded in capturing the chief of the Dunkirk 
privateers, which had so long annoyed their trade; and they cruelly ordered 
sixty of the prisoners to be put to death. But the people, more humane than 
the authorities, rescued them from the executioners and set them free. 

But these domestic instances of success and inhumanity were trifling, in 
comparison -with the splendid train of distant events, accompanied by a 
courae of wholesale benevolence that redeemed the traits of petty guilt. The 
maritime enterprises of Holland, forced by the imprudent policy of Spain to 
seek a -wider career than in the narrow seas of Europe, were day by day 
extended in the Indies. To ruin if possible their increasing trade, Philip III 
sent out the admiral Hurtado, with a fleet of eight galleons and thirty-two 
galleys. The Dutch squadron of five vessels, commanded by Wolfert Her- 
manszoon, attacked them off, the coast of Malabar, and his temerity was 
cro-wned with great success. He took two of their vessels, and completely 
drove the remainder from the Indian seas. He then concluded a treaty 

Tills barbarous custom, called in tbe provinces voetspoeUTi (feetwasbmg), was constantly 
enforced by the authority of the states and admiralty, against the pirates of Dunkirk At 
length the sailors refused to go to sea unless it were abolished, when it was allowed to fall into 
disuse —Davies.®] 

[® The English, during the combat, siding with their newly-reconciled foes, pointed the 
fire of the cannon at Dover against their ancient allies, of whom they killed more^ than one 
hundred The king afterwards justified this act, by complaining that the neutrality of the 
English shores had been violated by the too near approach of the Dutch ; an insulting pretext, 
the harder to be borne by the latter, as the pirates of Dunkirk were allowed to pursue the 
land and Zealand merchant-ships into every port of England. — Davies,®] 
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With the natives of the isle of Banda, by which he promised to support them 
gainst the Spaniards and Portuguese, on condition that they were to give 
nis lellow countrymen the exclusive privilege of purchasing the spices of the 
island. This treaty was the foundation of the influence which the Dutch so 
soon succeeded m forming in the East Indies; and they established it by a 
^ndid, mild, and tolerant conduct, strongly contrasted with the pride and 
bigi^n^ which had signalised every act of the Portuguese and Spaniards 

The states-general now resolved to confine their military operations to a 
war merely defensive Spinola had, by his conduct during the late cam- 
paign, completely revived the spirits of the Spanish troops, and excited at 
le^t the caution of the Dutch. He now threatened the United Provinces 
with invasion; and he exerted his utmost efforts to raise the supplies neces- 
sary for the execution of his plan. He not only exhausted the resources of 
the king of Spain and the archduke, but obtained money on his private 
ancoimt from all those usurers who were tempted by his confident anticipa- 
tions of conquest. He soon equipped two armies of about twelve thousand 
men each. At the head of one of those he took the field; the other, com- 
manded by the count of Buquoy, was destined to jom him m the neighbour- 
hood of Utrecht; and he was then resolved to push forward with the w^hole 
united force into the very heart of the republic. 

Prmce Maurice in the meantime concentrated his army, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, and prepared to make head against his formidable 
By a succession of the most prudent manoeuvres he contrived 
to keep Spinola in check, disconcerted all his projects, and forced him to con- 
tent himself with the capture of two or three towns — a comfiaratively insig- 
nificant conquest. Desiring to wipe away the disgrace of this discomfiture, 
and to risk everything for the accomplishment of his grand design, Spinola 
used every method to provoke the prince to a battle, even though a serious 
mutiny among his troops, and the impossibility of forming a junction with 
Buquoy, had reduced his force below that of Maurice; but the latter, to the 
surprise of all who expected a decisive blow, retreated from before the Italian 
general — abandoning the town of Groenlo, which immediately fell into 
Spinola’s power, and gave rise to manifold conjectures and incite discon- 
tent at conduct so little m imison with his wonted enterprise and skill.® Even 
Henry IV acknowledged it did not answer the expectation he had formed 
from Maurice’s splendid talents for war. The fact seems to be that the pnnce, 
much as he va,lued victory, dreaded peace more, and that he was resolved 
to avoid a decisive blow, which, in putting an end to the contest, would at 
the same time have decreased the individual influence in the state, which 
his ambition now urged him to augment by every possible means. 

The Dutch naval expeditions <h 1606 were not more brilliant than those 
on land. Admiral Hautaia, with twenty ships, was surprised off Cape St. 


[‘ As Blok * points out, Holland had carried so much more than her share of expense, that 
the burden was growing intolerable The debt alone was 26,000,000 florins, and in August, 
1606, a secret commission with Olden-JBameveld at the head declared that further war was 
growmg impossible Olden- Barueveld even felt inclined to offer the sovereignty to a foreign 
monarch ] 

[2 The campaign was closed. And thus the great war, which had run its stormy course 
for nearly forty yeais, dribbled out of existence, sinking away that rainy November m the dis- 
mal fens of Zutphen The long struple for independence had come, almost unperceived, to 
an end Peace had not arrived, but the work of the armies was over for many a long year 
Freedom and independence were secured A deed or two, never to be forgotten by Netherland 
hearts, was yet to be done on the ocean, before the long and intricate negotiations for peace 
should begin, and the weary people permit themselves to rejoice , but the prize was already 
Won. — MOTUEX.i'] 
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Vincent by the Spanish fleet. The formidable appearance of their galleons 
inspired on this occasion a perfect panic among the Dutch sailors. They 
hoisted their sails and fled, with the exception of one ship, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Klaazoon, whose desperate conduct saved the national honour. 
Having held out until his vessel was quite unmanageable, and almost his 
whole crew killed or wounded, he prevailed on the rest to agree to the resolu- 
tion he had formed, knelt down on the deck, and putting up a brief prayer 
for pardon for their act, thrust a light into the powder magazine, and was 
mstantly blown up mth his companions Only two men were snatched from 
the sea by the Spaniards; and even these, dreadfully burned and mangled, 
died in the utterance of curses on the enemy. 

HBEMSKBRK AT GIBRALTAB ( 1607 ) 

This disastrous occurrence was soon, however, forgotten in the rejoicings 
for a brilliant victory gained in 1607 by Heemskerk, so celebrated for hip 
voyage to Nova Zembla, and by his conduct in the East. He set sail from 
the ports of Holland in the month of March, determined to signalise himself 
by some great exploit, now necessary to redeem the disgrace which had 
begun to suUj^ the reputation of the Dutch navy. He soon got intelligence 
that the Spanish fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, and he speedily 
prepared to offer them battle. Before the combat began he held a council 
of war, and addressed the officers m an energetic speech, in which he displayed 
the imperative call on their valour to conquer or die in the approaching con- 
flict He led on to the action in his own ship; and, to the astonishment of 
both fleets, he bore right down against the enormous galleon in which the 
flag of the Spanish admiral-in-chief was hoisted. Avila could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his eyes at this audacity: he at first burst into laughter at 
the notion; but as Heemskerk approached he cut his cables, and attempted 
to escape under the shelter of the town. The heroic Dutchman pursued him 
through the whole of the Spanish fleet, and soon forced him to action. At 
the second broadside Heemskerk had his left leg earned off by a cannon ball, 
and he almost mstantly died. Verhoef, the captain of the ship, concealed 
the admiral’s death; and the whole fleet continued the action with a valour 
worthy of the spirit in which it was commenced. The victory was soon 
decided: four of the Spanish galleons were sunk or burned, the remainder 
fled; and the citizens of Cadiz trembled with the apprehension of sack and 
pillage. But the death of Heemskerk, when made known to the surviving 
victors, seemed completely to paralyse them. they[ attempted nothing further; 
but sailing back to Holland with the body of their lamented chief, thus paid 
a greater tribute to his importance than was to be found in the mausoleum 
erected to his memory in the city of Amsterdam. 

The news of this battle, reaching Brussels before it was known in Holland, 
contributed not a little to quicken the anxiety of the archdukes for peace. 
The king of Spain, worn out by the war which drained his treasury, had for 
some time ardently desired it. The Portuguese made loud complaints of 
the ruin that threatened their trade and their East Indian colonies. The 
Spanish ministers were fatigued with the apparently interminable contest 
which baffled all their calculations. Spinola, even in the midst of his brilliant 
career, found himself so overwhelmed with debts, and so oppressed by the 
reproaches of the numerous creditors who were ruined by his default of pay- 
ment, t]^t he joined in the general demand for repose. In the month of 
May, 1607, proposals were made by the archdukes, ia compliance with the 
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general desire ; and their two plenipotentiaries, Van Wlttenhorst and Gtevaerts, 
repaired to the Hague. 

Public opinion in the united states was divided on this important question. 
^ instinctive hatred against the Spaniards, and long habits of warfare, 
influenced^ the great mass of the people to consider any overttire for peace 
M some wily artifice aimed at their religion and liberty. War seemed to open 
inexhaustible sources of wealth; while peace seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the courage which was now as much a habit as war appeared to be a want. 
This reasoning was particularly convincing to Prince Maurice, whose fame, 
with a large portion of his authority and revenues, depended on the contin- 
uance of hostilities: it was also strongly relished and supported in Zealand 
generally, and in the chief towns which dreaded the nvalry of Antwerp.^ 
But those who bore the burden of the war saw the subject under a different 
aspect: they feared that the present state of things would lead to their con- 
quest by the enemy, or to the ruin of their liberty by the growing power of 
Maurice. They hoped that peace would consolidate the republic and cause 
the reduction of the debt, which now amounted to 26,000,000 florins. _ At 
the head of the party who so reasoned was Bameveld; and his name is a 
guarantee with posterity for the wisdom of the opinion. 

To allow the violent opposition to subside, and to prevent any explosion 
of party feuds, the prudent Barneveld suggested a mere suspension of arms, 
during which the permanent mterests of both states might be calmly dis- 
cussed: he even undertook to obtain Maurice’s consent to the armistice. 
The prince listened to his arguments, and was apparently convinced by them. 
He, at any rate, sanctioned the proposal; but he afterwards complained 
that Barneveld had deceived him, in representing the negotiation as a feint 
for the purpose of persuading the kings of France and England to give greater 
aid to the republic. It is more than likely that Maurice reckoned on the 
improbability of Spain’s consenting to the terms of the proposed treaty; and, 
on that chance, withdrew an opposition which could scarcely be ascribed to 
any but motives of personal ambition. It is, however, certain that his dis- 
content at this transaction, either with himself or Barneveld, laid the founda- 
tion of that bitter enmity which proved fatal to the life of the latter, and 
covered his own name, otherwise glorious, with undying reproach. 

The United Provinces positively refused to admit even the commence- 
ment of a negotiation without the absolute recognition of their independence 
by the archdukes. A new ambassador was accordingly chosen on the part of 
these sovereigns. He was a monk of the order of St. Francis, named John 
Neyen, a native of Antwerp The suspicions of the states-general seem fully 
justified by the dubious tone of the various communications, which avoided 
the direct admission of the required preliminary as to the independence of the 
United Provinces. It was at length concluded in explicit terms; and a sus- 
pension of arms for eight months was the immediate consequence. 

But the negotiation for peace was on the point of being completely broken, 
in consequence of the conduct of Neyen, who justified every doubt of his 

[‘ Blok ft has stated yarlons reasons for the tvar-party’s action: “In time of war, the 
supremacy of Holland and Zealand, the soul of the union, had been endured In time of peace, 
jealousy would be excited by this dominance, and the lack of a strong central government would 
become more patent. Moreover, the Calvinist minority now in power would have to yield, 
more or less, to the majority composed of nominal Catholics, of libertines, and of indifferent 
people. The house of Orange, whose reputation Maurice had sustamed during active hostili- 
ties, might find its influence weaken Maunce could not stand in his father’s shadow as states- 
man, and wholly lacked capacity to revise the articles of union. Thus there was much ground 
for reluctance to make peace. Moreover, the war had become a source of commercial pros- 
fienty, which could not be checked without affecting the existence of many thousands.”] 
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sincerity by an attempt to corrupt Aarssens the greffier of the states-general, 
or at least to influence his conduct in the progress of the treaty. Neyen pre- 
sented him, m the name of the archdukes, and as a token of ^s esteem, with 
a diamond of great value and a bond for 50,000 crowns. Aarssens accepted 
these presents with the approbation of Prince Maurice, to whom he had con- 
fided the circumstance, and who was no doubt delighted at what promised 
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a rupture of the negotiations. Verreyken, a counsellor of state, who assisted 
Neyen in his diplomatic labours, was formally summoned before the assembled 
states-general, and there Bameveld handed to him the diamond and the 
bond; and at the same time read him a lecture of true republican severity on 
the subject. Verreyken was overwhelmed by the violent attack: he denied 
the authority of Neyen for the measure he had taken. 

In the month of January-, 1608, the various ambassadors were assembled 
at the Hague. Spinola was the chief of the plenipotentianes appointed by 
the king of Spain; and Jeannin, president of the parliament of Dijon, a 
man of rare endowments, represented France. Prince Maurice, accompanied 

H. W.— VOL XIII. 2n 
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by Ms brother Frederick Henry, the various counts of Nassau his cousins, 
and a numerous escort, advanced some distance to meet Spinola, conveyed 
him to the Hague in his own carnage, and lavished on him all the attentions 
reciprocally due between two such renowned captains during the suspension 
of their rivalry. The president Richardot was, with Neyen and Verreyken, 
ambassador from the archdukes; but Bameveld and Jeannin appear to have 
played the chief parts in the important transaction which now filled all 
Europe with anxiety. Every state was more or less concerned in the result; 
Mid the three great monarchies of England, France, and Spain had all a vital 
interest at stake. The conferences were therefore frequent; and the debate,s 
assumed a great variety of aspects, which long kept the civilised world in 
suspense. 

' The main points for discussion, and on which depended the decision for 
peace or wax, were those which concerned religion; and the demand, on the 
part of Spain, that the United Provinces should renounce all claims to the 
navigation of the Indian seas. Philip required for the Catholics of the United 
Provinces the free exercise of their religion, this was opposed by the states- 
general; and the archduke Albert, seeing the impossibility of carrying that 
point, despatched his confessor Fra Inigo de Brizuela to Spain. 

The conferences at the Hague were not interrupted on this question; but 
they went on slowly, months being consumed in discussions on articles of 
trifling importance. They were resumed in the month of August with greater 
vigour. It was announced that the kmg of Spain abandoned the question 
respecting religion; but that it was in the certainty that his moderation 
would be recompensed by ample concessions on that of the Indian trade, on 
which he was inexorable This article became the rock on which the whole 
negotiation eventually split. The court of Spain on the one hand, and the 
states-general on the other, inflexibly maintained their opposing claims It 
was in vain that the ambassadors turned and twisted the subject with all the 
subtleties of diplomacy. Every possible expedient was used v to shake the 
determination of the Dutch. But the influence of the East India Company, 
the islands of Zealand, and the city of Amsterdam prevailed over all. Reports 
of the avowal on the jaart of the king of Spain that he would never renounce 
his title_ to the sovereignty of the United Provinces, unless they abandoned 
the Indian navigation and granted the free exercise of religion, threw the 
whole diplomatic corps into confusion; and, on the 26 th of August, the states- 
general announced to the marquis of Spinola and the other ambassadors that 
the congress was dissolved, and that all hopes of peace were abandoned. 

Nothing seemed now likely to prevent the immediate renewal of hostilities, 
when the ambassadors of France and England proposed the mediation of their 
respective masters for the conclusion of a truce for several years. The king 
of Spain and the archdukes were well satisfied to obtain even this temporary 
cessation of the war; but Prince Maurice and a portion of the provinces 
strenuously opposed the proposition. The French and English ambassadors, 
however, in concert with Bameveld, who steadily maintained Ms influence, 
laboured incessantly to overcome those difficulties; and finally succeeded in 
overpowering all opposition to the truce. A new congress was agreed on, to 
assemble at Antwerp for the consideration of the conditions; and the states- 
general agreed to remove from the Hague to Bergen-op-Zoom, to be more 
within reach and ready to co-operate in the negotiation. 

But, before matters assumed this favouraWe turn, discussions and dis- 
putes had intervened on several occasions to render fmitless every effort of 
.hose who so incessantly laboured for the great causes of humanity and the 
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general good. On one occasion Barneveld, disgusted with the opposition of 
Prince Maurice and his partmns, had actually resigned his employments; 
but brought back by the plicitations of the states-general, and reconciled to 
Maurice by the intervention of Jeannin, the negotiations for the truce were 
resumed; and, under the auspices of the ambassadors, they were happily 
terminated. After two years’ delay, this long-wished-for truce was concluded 
and signed on the 9th of April, 1609, to continue for the space of twelve years. 

THE TWELVE YEAKS’ TRUCE 

T^is celebrated treaty contained thirty-two articles; and its fulfilment 
on either side was_ guaranteed by the kings of France and England. Not- 
withstanding the time taken up in previous discussions, the treaty is one of 
the most vague and unspecific state papers that exist. The archdukes, in 
their own names and in that of the kmg of Spain, declared the United Prov- 
inces to be free and independent states, on which they renounced all claim 
whatever _ By the third article each party was to hold respectively the 
places which they possessed at the commencement of the armistice. The 
fourth and fifth articles grant to the republic, but in a phraseology obscure 
and even doubtful, the right of navigation and free trade to the Indies. The 
eighth contains all that regards the exercise of religion; and the remaining 
clauses are wholly relative to points of mternal trade, custom-house regula- 
tions, and matters of private interest. Ephemeral and temporary as this 
peace appeared, it was received with almost universal demonstrations of joy 
by the population of the Netherlands in their two grand divisions. 

The ten southern provinces, now confirmed under the sovereignty of the 
house of Austria,_and from this period generally distinguished by the name of 
Belgium, immediately began, like the northern division of the country, to 
labour for the great object of repairing the dreadful sufferings caused by their 
long and cruel war. Their success was considerable. Albert and Isabella, 
their sovereigns, joined to considerable probity of character and talents for 
government a fund of humanity which led them to unceasing acts of benev- 
olence. The whole of their dominions quickly began to recover from the 
ravages of war. Agriculture and the minor operations of trade resumed all 
their wonted activity. But the manufactures of Flanders were no more; 
and the grander exercise of commerce seemed finally removed to Amsterdam 
and the other chief towns of Holland ? 


nUTCH COMMERCE AND EXPLORATION 

The year 1595 is signalised in the annals of Dutch commerce as being 
that of the commencement of the trade between the United Provinces and 
the East Indies. The arrest of their ships by the king of Spain, in 1586, 
had induced the merchants to undertake more distant voyages; since which 
time, the scarcity that had prevailed for some y^ears in Italy had afforded 
them a rich harvest of traffic in carrying com thither from the countries of 
the Baltic. The restoration of plenty in that quarter caused these specula- 
tions, in great measure, to cease, which obliged the mariners of Holland and 
Zealand to seek out some new market for their industry; while, at the same 
time, their emulation was roused by the fame of the voyages and discoveries 
of the English and Portuguese. 

One Cornells Houtman, of Gouda, having spent some years in Lisbon, 
returned to Amsterdam, with such tempting accounts of the profits to be 
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gained by a trade with, the spice islands of India, that he induced nine mer- 
chants of that city to form themselves into a company for the establishment 
of a commerce with the nations of the East. They equipped, entirely at 
their own cost, four vessels, equally fitted for war and the transport of mer- 
chandise. Setting sail from the Texel on the 2nd of April, it was June of 
the next year before they reached the island of Java. Here they had to 
encounter the hostility of a company of Portuguese merchants, settled at 
Bantam, the capital. Three ships returned in 1597, after a voyage of more 
than two years, to Amsterdam, where their arrival, laden with pepper, nut- 
megs, and mace, was the signal for a general jubilee, though but 90 out of 
250 of their crews were left alive. 


Arctic Exploration 

This enterprise had oeen preceded by an expedition undertaken in the 
last year, towards the north pole, with a view of. discovering a shorter and 
safer passage to China than that round the cape of Good Hope. For this 
purpose^ two Vlie-boats (so called from being built expressly for the diflBcult 
navigation of the Vlie) were fitted out, one in Holland and the other in Zea- 
knd, the admiralty of these provinces providing half the expense, with 
instructions to attempt the passage into the sea of Tatary, through the 
straits of Weygat between Nova Zembla and Russia. At the same time, 
some merchants of Amsterdam, at the suggestion of the celebrated geographer 
and divine, Petrus Plancius, prepared another vessel, with the view of dis- 
covering if it were possible to effect a passage into the same sea to the north 
of Nova Zembla. The three vessels parted company at the island of Kildin 
(69° 40'), when the two former, shapmg their course north-northeast, dis- 
covered Staten Island; and passing the Weygat, to which they gave the 
name of the straits of Nassau, succeeded, though frequently in danger of 
being enclosed by the ice or dashed in pieces by the floating bergs, in effecting 
their 'passage mto the sea of Tatary, along which they sailed as far as the 
mouth of the Obi. 

The Amsterdam vessel reached Lombsbay (lat. 74° 20'), but was pre- 
vented from advancing further by the continual mists and the quantity of 
ice, as well as the unwillingness of the crew to continue the voyage. On 
the report brought by the two former vessels, the states-general were induced 
to fit out seven ships in this year for the same expedition, but they added 
nothing to the previous discoveries, their navigation being impeded by the 
ice. Determined, however, if possible, to effect their purpose, the merchants 
of Amsterdam once more equipped twm vessels — the one commanded by 
Jan Corneliszoon Rijp, the other by Jakob van Heemskerk, both resolute, 
able, and enterprising captains, with one Willem Barentz, famed for his 
skill as a pilot. Setting sail in company on the 10th of May, they separated 
on the coast of Norway, when the ship of Rijp, steering towards the north- 
west discovered the island of Spitzbergen, to which they gave this n^Tna 
from the pointed appearance of its mountains ^ 

They had reached the 75th degree of north latitude, when their vessel 
became firmly locked in the ice at no great distance from the shore. Hope- 
less of moving, they had no other resource left than to make the best prepara- 
tions they might for a residence there during the whole winter. Happily 
they were well supplied with clothing, -wine, and food, except meat; and hav- 


* From tlie Dutcli words ** spitz,” pointed, and “ berg,” moimtain. 
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ing found a quantity of drift-wood in a fresh-water stream, at about three 
miles distance, which singularly enough remained unfrozen, they soon com- 
pleted a spacious and tolerably commodious hut; from the same source, 
also, they obtained ample provision of firewood. Here they ran imminent 
risk of destruction from the multitude of bears which, attracted probably 
by the smell, prowled day and night around their new habitation; some of 
these they killed, and found their fat highly serviceable in keeping their 
lamps burning durmg the season of darkness, which lasted from the 4th of 
November to the 24th of January. 

They remained here ten months, and the middle of June, 1596, arrived 
without any appearance of proba- 
bility of their being able to float 
the vessel; and fearing lest, if they 
delayed longer, the ice might again 
accumulate and prevent their re- 
turn, they set out in two open 
boats on their voyage homeward. 

After a series of incredible hard- 
ships and perils, from the effect of 
which their pilot, Willem Barentz, 
died, they arrived at Waardhuys, 
on the coast of Norway, where 
they met with their consort, which 
they supposed to have perished 
long ago. Rijp, the commander, 
having taken them on board his 
vessel, set sail for Amsterdam, 
where they were received as men 
risen from the dead, the failure in 
the object of their expedition being 
wholly forgotten in admiration 
at the surpassing courage and 
patience with which they had 
endured their suffenugs."- 

A quarrel between the queen 
of England and the Hanse towns, 
which had existed for some years, became so violent in 1598 that the em- 
peror banished from the empire the company of English merchant adventurers 
resident in the town of Stade. Intelligence of the circumstance no sooner 
reached the United Provinces, than all the principal towns sent to offer the 
merchants extensive privileges, in the hope of inducing them to settle there. 
After some consideration, they chose the town of Middelburg in Zealand, 
whither they drew an imm ense trade in cloths, serges, and baize; the queen 

‘ In tte relation of this voyage, -we meet with an instance of the extraordinary elasticity of 
spirit, and of the predilection for their national customs, peculiar to this people. The 5th of 
January, the eie of the day of the Three Kings, is one of those periodical seasons consecrated 
by the Dutch to idleness and f roho. The sufferings of the ship’s crew from cold were intense ; 
they had not seen the sun for two months, and many more must be passed before they could be 
released from their ice-girt prison , but, philosophically observing that because they expected 
so many sad days was no reason they should not have one merry one, they chose the chief 
boatswain as their king (a potentate of like authority and functions with the Lord^ of Misrule in 
OUT Christinas revels), drank to the health of the new sovereign of Nova Zambia in bunkers of 
wine which they had spared for the occasion ; tossed the pancake {ae riguew on such oc«i- 
sions) with the prescribed ceremonies, and made the dreary realms of the snow-king re-echo 
for the first time to the sounds of human mirth and jolhty 
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commanding that all the wools exported from England should be coraimed 
to them. About the same time, the city of Amsterdam was emiched by 
the settlement of an inamense number of wealthy Jews, who naa flea irom 
Portugal to avoid the renewed persecutions exercised agamst them on account 

of their religion. . , j + + 1 , 

A new soimce of foreign commerce, also, was at this period openea to me 
provinces by a treaty with the grand signior of Constantinople, irom whom 
they obtained entire hberty of traffic to Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Turtey, 
for all their vessels sailing under the protection of the king 01 h ranee, ihe 
expedition to the East Indies undertaken by the merchants of Amsterdam, 
in 1595, though attended with some disasters, had roused the emulation ot 
the other towns of Holland and Zealand. Eighty ships of considerable size 
sailed this summer to the East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to the coast 
of Guinea, whence they brought large quantities of ivory and gold-dm. 
Nor did these novel and exciting enterprises divert them from their long-estab- 
lished and profitable trade with the countries of the north; 640 vessels from 
the Baltic arrived early in the next year in the port of Amsterdam, beanng 
one hundred thousand tons of merchandise, (timber, corn, hemp, tar, etc j, 
of which each ton paid a duty of twenty guilders. 


The Dvich'Bast India Company 

In the year 1602 is dated the erection of the famed Dutch East India 
Company, a source of immense wealth to Holland, and of continual hear^ 
burnings and jealousies between herself and other nations. The groundwork 
of this company had been formed by a few merchants of Amsterdam^ in 1595; 
and, notwithstanding the losses and disasters subsequently occasioned by 
the combined hostility of the natives and Portuguese, the trade had become 
yearly more profitable, and the public appetite for it had constantly and 
rapidly mcreased. The commanders of the Dutch vessels had been able to 
obviate in some measure the effects of the misrepresentations of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese on the minds of the people of India, and had made alliances 
with the islanders of Banda, the king of Temate, and of Kandy in the island 
of Ceylon, and the sovereign of Achm. 

Under these favourable circumstances, companies were established in 
several towns both of Holland and Zealand; but they perceived, ere long, 
that they unconsciously inflicted extensive damage on each other. ’For this 
reason, the states determined upon consolidating all the companies into one 
general East India Company, which for a term of twenty-one years should 
have the exclusive privilege of navigating east of the cape of Good Hope, 
and west of the straits of Magellan. Ine capital amounted to 6,600,000 
guilders; the company was empowered to make alliances with the sovereigns 
of India in the name of the states or chief magistrate of the provinces, to 
build forts, and appoint governors taking the oath to the states. The com- 
pany commenced operations by the equipment of a fleet of fourteen armed 
vessels, of which Wybrand van Warwyk was appointed admiral Wybrand 
remained nearly five years abroad, and in the year 1606 discovered the island 
to which he gave the name of Mauritius. 

The commencement of the career of the new East India Company was 
one of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In 1603 another fleet of thirteen 
ships, under the cormnand of Stephen van der Hagen, sailing to the coast 
of Malabar, inade with the king of Calicut an advantageous treaty of com- 
merce and alliance against the Portuguese; and early m this year arrived 
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before Amboyna, the citadel of which the Portuguese were forced to surrender. 
It was a remarkable proof of the bitter and savage hatred which subsisted 
between the Dutch and Spaniards that the former on this, as on most other 
occasions, when they captured an enemy’s ship, put the whole of the 
Spaniards to death, while the Portu- 
guese they brought safely to land, and 
often released them without a ransom. 

During the negotiations for the 
truce ^the greater number of deputies 
in the states were determined at all 
hazards to insist upon the continuation 
of a commerce which had now become 
actually necessary to their well-being; 
which employed 190 ships, and above 
eight thousand men; and of which the 
annual returns were estimated at 43,- 
000,000 guilders. The trade with 
Spain, which was offered in the stead, 4^ 
was of far inferior value. It was in S 
vain that they had fought during forty 
years for their liberty, and against 
the duke of Alva’s tenth, as destruc- 
tive of commerce, if they were now to 
endure the slavery of being excluded 
from the greater portion of the world. 

The provinces were the less dis- 
posed to make the immense sacrifice re- 
quired of them by Spain, in consequence 
of the tidings which reached them in 
1608, of the successes obtamed. by their 
countrymen, and the rich prizes they 
had captured in the Indian seas. A 
fleet of thirteen vessels, which had been 
equipped for India in 1605, under the 
admiral Matelief, one of the directors 
of the company, sailing to the penin- 
sula of Malay, made alliances with the 
four kings then reigning in Johore, 
whose ancestors had been deprived of 
Malacca by the Portuguese, and, in concert with them, in 1608, undertook 
the siege of that city. He nad lain before it four months, when Don Alonzo 
de Castro, viceroy of India, came to its relief with a fleet of fourteen galleons 
and twenty smaller vessels, on board of which were 3,700 men. The number 
of the Dutch amounted to no more than 1,200. At the approach of the enemy, 
Matelief broke up the siege, and re-embarked his artfllery;^ when, advancing 
to meet the Spanish fleet, a sharp contest ensued, in which each side lost 
three vessels, but the Dutch had no more than eight men killed, while a 
considerable number perished on the side of the Spaniards. A second engage- 
ment, fought not long after, was far more decisive; two ships of Castro’s 
fleet were captured, a third destroyed by fire, and the remainder so entirely 
disabled that, retreating into the roads of Malacca, they were burned by 
the Spaniards themselves 

The advantages of this victory were counterbalanced by the loss of Tidor. 
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wfeere, the citadel having been destroyed, in compliance with the wishes of 
the king, the Porti^uese regained possession of the island without difficulty. 

The publication of the truce had been received in the Spanish Netherlands 
with unbounded acclamations, but the inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
in whose naturally pacific disposition the long war, and the successes attendant 
on it, had worked a vast change, manifested a joy less lively and universal. 
The feelings with which it was regarded by foreign nations were those of 
unbounded astonishment and admiration.® 

Motley has thus summed up the war: “A commonwealth of sand-b,anks, 
lagoons, and meadows, less than fourteen thousand square miles in extent, 
had done battle for nearly half a century with the greatest of existing powers, 
a realm whose territory was nearly a third of the globe, and which claimed 
universal monarchy. And this had been done with an army averaging forty- 
six thousand men, half of them foreigners hired by the job, and by a sea- 
faring population, volunteering into ^ips of every class and denomination, 
from a fly-boat to a galleot of war. And when the republic had won its 
independence, after this almost eternal warfare, it owed four or five millions 
of dollars, and had sometimes an annual revenue of nearly that amount.” ^ 
In his biography of Olden-Bameveld, Motley has thus summed up the 
truce: 

“The convention was signed in the spring of 1609. The ten ensuing 
‘ years in Europe were comparatively tranquil, but they were scarcely to be 
numbered among the full and fruitful sheaves of a pacific epocti. It was a 
pause, a breathing spell during which the sulphurous clouds which had made 
the atmosphere of Christendom poisonous for nearly half a century had sullenly 
rolled away, whilst at every point of the horizon they were seen massing 
themselves anew in portentous and ever-accumulatmg strength. To us of 
a remote posterity the momentary division of epochs seems hardly discernible. 
So rapidly did that fight of demons which we caU the Thirty Years’ War tread 
on the heels of the forty years’ struggle for Dutch Independence which had 
just been suspended, that we are accustomed to think and speak of the Eighty 
Years’ War as one pure, perfect, sanguinary whole.” ? 





With the exception of a bloodless mimicry of war, in a dispute over the 
succession to the duchy of Julich, or Juliers, the United Provinces presented 
for the space of twelve years a long-continued picture of peace, as the term 
is generally received: but a peace so disfigured by intestme troubles, and 
so stained by actions of despotic cruelty, that the period which should have 
been that of its greatest happiness becomes but an example of its worst 
disgrace. 

The assassination of Henry TV, in the year 1609,. whilst robbing France 
of one of its best monarchs, deprived the United Provinces of their truest 
and most powerful friend. 

But the death of this powerful supporter of their efforts for freedom, 
and the chief guarantee for its continuance, was a trifling calamity to the 
United Provinces, in comparison with the rapid fall from the true point of 
glory so painfully exhibited in the conduct of their own domestic champion. 
It had been well for Prince Maurice of Nassau had the last shot fired by the 
defeated Spaniards in the battle of Nieuport struck him dead in the moment 
of his greatest victory, and on the summit of his fame. From that celebrated 
day he had performed no deed of war that could raise his reputation as a 
soldier, and all his acts as stadholder were calculated to sink him below the 
level of civil virtue’- and just government. 

Opposed to Maurice in almost every one of his acts was Bameveld, one 
of the truest patriots of any time or country; and, with the exception of 
William the great prince of Orange, the most eminent citizen to whom the 
affairs of the Netherlands have given celebrity. Long after the completion 

P Jeannin liad proposed to the states the ample provisions made for the prince and his 
whole family on the occasion of the treaty. Philip, prince of Orange, besides his share of 
his paternal estates, received 1,000,000 guilders , an annuity of 25,000 guilders was conferred 
on Prince Maurice, who was likewise to retain his present offices, at a ssdary of 80,000 guilders 
a year, with 80,000 more as an indemnification for the loss he sustained by the cessation of the 
war , and proportional pensions were settled on Prince Henry, Count William of Nassau, stad- 
holder of Fnesland, the princess dowager, and even upon Justin of Nassau, the illegitimate 
son of the late prince of Orange Of the selfish rapacity of Maurice, the prominent vice of his 
character, the English ambassador, Sir Ralph Win wood ^ gives the following testimony * ** No 
one thing hath been of greater trouble to us than the craving humour of Count Maurice, who, 
not satisfied with the large treatments granted by the states, demanded satisfaction for certain 
pretensions, grounded upon grants to his father from the states of Brabant and Flanders, at 
such time as they were under the government of the duke of Anjou ; which demand he pressed 
so hard that he gave a charge to Count William not to sign the treaty unless in this particular 
he should receive contentment.” 
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of the truce, every minor point in the domestic affairs of the republic seemed 
melted in the conflict between the stadholder and the pensionary. Without 
attempting to specify these, we may say, generally, that almost every one 
redounded to the disgrace of the prmce and the honour of the patriot. 


THE AEMINIAN CONTBOVEEST 


But the main question of agitation was the fierce dispute which soon 
broke out between two professors of theology of the university of Leyden, 
Francis Gomarus and Jakobus Arminius [Jacob van Harmensen]. We do 
not regret on this occasion that our conned limits spare us the task of re- 
cording in detail controversies on points of speculative doctrine. The wholo 

strength of the intellects which had 
long been engaged in the conflict for 
national and religious liberty was now 
directed to metaphysical theology, and 
wasted upon interminable d&putes 
about predestination and grace. Bame- 
veld enrolled himself among the 
partisans of Arminius; Maunce eventu- 
ally became a Gomarist. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely to be wondered at that a 
country so recently delivered from 
slavery both in church and state should 
run into wild excesses of intolerance. 
Persecutions of various kinds were in- 
dulged in against papists, anabaptists, 
Socinians, and all the shades of doc- 
trine into which Christianity had split. 
Every minister who, in the milder spirit 
of Lutheranisih, strove to moderate the 
rage of Calvinistic enthusiasm, was 
openly denounced by its partisans; and 
one, named Gaspard Koolhaas, was 
actually excommunicated by a s 3 mod. 

Arminius had_ been appointed professor at Leyden in 1603, for the mild- 
ness of his doctrines, which were joined to most affable manners, a happy 
temper, and a purity of conduct which no calumny could successfully traduce. 
His colleague Gomarus, a native of Bruges, learned, violent, and rigid in 
sectarian points, soon became jealous of the more popular professor’s influ- 
ence. A furious attack on Ihe latter was answered by recrimination; and 
the whole battery of theological authorities was reciprocally discharged by 
one or other of the disputants. 

The states of Holland interfered between them: they were summoned to 
appear before the coimpil of state; and grave politicians listened for hours 
to the dispute. Arminius obtained the advantage, by the apparent reason- 
ableness of his creed, and the gentleness and moderation of his conduct. He 
was meek, while Gomarus was furious; and many of the listeners declared 
t!^t they would rather die -mth the charity of the former than in the faith 
of the latter. A second hearing was allowed them before the states of Hol- 
land (August 20th, 1609). Again Arminius took the lead; and the contro- 
versy went on unceasingly, till this amiable man, worn out by his exertions 
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and the presentiment of the evil which these disputes were engendering for 
his country, expired October 19th, 1609, in his forty-ninth year, piously per- 
sisting in his opinions. 

The Gomarists now loudly called for a national synod, to regulate the 
points of faith. The Arminians remonstrated on various grounds, and thus 
acquired the name of “Remonstrants,” by which they were soon generally 
^stinguished. The most deplorable contests ensued Serious riots occurred 
in several of the towns of Holland; and James I of England could not resist 
the temptetion of entering the polemical lists, as a champion of orthodoxy 
and a decided Gomarist. His hostility was chiefly directed against Vorstius, 
the successor and disciple of Arminius. He pretty strongly recommended 
the states-general to have him burned for heresy. His inveterate intolerance 
knew no bounds; and it completed the melancholy picture of absurdity 
which the whole affair presents to reasonable minds. 

In this dispute, which occupied and agitated all, it was impossible that 
Barneyeld should not choose the congenial temperance and toleration of 
ibrniinius. Maurice, with probably no distmct conviction, or much interest 
in the abstract differences on either side, joined the Gomarists. His motives 
were_ purely temporal; for the party he espoused was now decidedly as much 
political as religious. King James rewarded him by confemng on him the 
riband of the order of the Garter vacant by the death of Henry IV of France. 
The ceremony of investiture was performed with great pomp by the English 
ambassador at the Hague; and James and Maurice entered from that time 
into a close and uninterrupted correspondence. 


BARNEVELD OUTWITS KING JAMES 

During the long continuance of the theological disputes, the United 
Provinces had nevertheless made rapid strides towards commercial greatness: 
and the year 1616 witnessed the completion of an affair which was considered 
the consolidation of their independence. This important matter was the 
recovery of the towns of Briel and Flushing, and the fort of Rammekins, 
which had been placed in the hands of the English as security for the loan 
granted to the repubhc by Queen Elizabeth. The whole merit of the trans- 
action was due to the perseverance and address of Barneveld acting on the 
weakness and the embarrassments of King James. Rehgious contention 
did not so fully occupy Barneveld but that he kept a constant eye on political 
concerns. He was well informed on all that passed in the English court; he 
knew the wants of James, and was aware of his efforts to bring about the 
marriage of his son with the infanta of Spam. The danger of such an alliance 
was evident to the penetrating Barneveld, who saw in perspective the proba- 
bility of the wily Spaniard’s obtaming from the English monarch possession 
of the strong places in question. He therefore resolved on obtaining their 
recovery; and his great care was to get them back with a considerable abate- 
ment of the enormous debt for which they stood pledged, and which now 
amounted to 8,000,000 florins. It was finally agreed that the states should 
pay in full of the demand 2,728,000 florins (about £250,000), being about one- 
third of the debt. Prince Maurice repaued to the cautionary towns in the 
month of June, 1616, and received them at the hands of the Enghsh gov- 
ernors, the garrisons at the same time entering into the service of the 
republic. 

The accomplishment of this measure afforded the highest satisfaction to 
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fch.e United Provinces. It caused infinite discontent in England; and James, 
with the common injustice of men who make a bad bargain (even though its 
conditions be of their own seeking, and suited to their own convenience) 
turned his own self-dissatisfaction into bitter hatred against him whose watch- 
ful integrity had successfully laboured for his country’s good. Bameveld’s 
leaning towards France and the Arminians filled the measure of James’ un- 
worthy enmity. Its effects were soon apparent, on the arrival at the Hague 
of Carleton, who succeeded Winwood as James’ ambassador. The haughty 
pretensions of this diplomatist, whose attention seemed turned to theological 
disputes rather than politics, gave great disgust; and he contributed not a 
little to the persecution which led to the tragical end of Bameveld’s Me. 
Frans van Aarssens, son to him who proved himself so incorruptible 
when attempted to be bribed by Neyen, was one of the foremost of the faction 
who now laboured for the downfall of the pensionary. He was a man of 
infinite dissimulation; versed in all the mtrigues of courts; and so deep in 
all their tortuous tactics, that cardinal Richelieu, well qualified to prize that 
species of talent, declared that he knew only three great political geniuses, 
of whom Francis Aarssens was one. 

The honorary empire of the seas seems at this time to have been success- 
fully claimed by the United Provinces: they paid back with interest the 
haughty conduct with which they had been long treated by the English; 
and they refused to pay the fishery duties to which the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were subject. The Dutch sailors had even the temerity, under pre- 
text of pursuing pirates, to violate the British territory: they set fire to the 
town of •Crookhaven, in Ireland, and massacred several of the inhabitants. 
King James, immersed in theological studies, appears to have passed lightly 
over this outrage. But he took me at the news that the states had prohibited 
the importation of cloth dyed and dressed in England. It required the best 
exertion of Bameveld’s talents to pacify him. 

The influence of Prince Maurice had gained complete success for the 
Calvinist party, in its various titles of Gomarists, non-remonstrants, etc. 
The audacity and violence of these ferocious sectarians knew no bounds. 
Outrages, too many to enumerate, became common through the country; 
and Anmnianism was on all sides assailed and persecuted. Barneveld fre- 
quently appealed to Maurice without effect; and aU the efforts of the former 
to obtain justice by means of the civil authorities were paralysed by the 
maction in which the prince retained the military force. Schism upon schism 
was the consequence, and the whole country was reduced to that state of 
anarchy so favourable to the designs of an ambitious soldier already in the 
enjoyment of almost absolute power. 

All efforts were subservient to the one grand object of utterly destroying, 
by a public proscription, the whole of the patriot party, now identified with 
Aiminianism. A national synod was loudly clamoured for by the Gomarists 
in spite of opposition on constitutional grounds. Uitenbogaard, the en- 
lightened pastor and friend of Maurice, who on aU occasions laboured for the 
general good, now moderated, as much as possible, the violence of either 
party; but he could not persuade Barneveld to render himself, by com 
plianee, a tacit accomplice in a measure that he conceived fraught with 
violence to the pubhc privileges. He had an inflexible enemy in Carleton 
the English ambassador. His interference carried the question; and it was 
at his suffiestion that Dordrecht, or Dort, was chosen for the assembling of 
the synod Du Maurier, the French ambassador, acted on all occasions as 
a mediator. / 
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MAtnacas vermis baeijeveld or AXTrocEACT versus aristocracy 

To recount fully the feud between Holland’s most eminent politician 
and her most eminent soldier would require a further explication of fine 
rehgious and political distinctions than is possible in this work. It is desirable 
however, to contradict the impression given by many historians, that Maurice 
was altogether a self-seeking tyrant and Barneveld altogether a self-effacing 
patriot. It must be remembered always that Maurice refused the crown as 
positively as did George Washmgton, and that Barneveld was not only a man of 
a grasping and domineering nature, but also a representative of the aristocracy, 
not of the populace. The populace was as little represented in the republic 
of Holland as in the early republic of Switzerland. The internal contests 
in both came about from the mutual jealousies of states and cantons. 

HoUand, having borne more than half of the financial and other burdens 
of the seven provinces, had easily maintained control in time of war; but 
with peace came a desire for equality among the other states, and a corre- 
sponding unwillingness on the part of Holland to relinquish pre-eminence. 
The ensuing contest has been well likened to the quarrel between the doctrines 
of states’ rights and of centralisation in the United States of America, with 
this modification — that in the Netherlands centralisation meant the states- 
general imder the dominance of the states of Holland. As Motley ^ says in 
his biography, “ The states-general were virtually John of Barneveld.” And 
Barneveld, being the advocate of Holland, felt a deeper concern for Holland 
than for the entire seven provinces, as later many a confederate leader felt 
a heavier duty to his own state than to the United States. 

Involved in the tangle was BameVeld’s strong feeling that the safety of 
the provinces lay in the friendship of France, then closely allied with Spain. 
He had already carried through his Spanish truce in spite of much opposition; 
and this collusion with the Catholic Spanish sovereignty, at a time of great 
religious bitterness, led many to believe that Barneveld was inclining^ to 
revert to Spanish domination and was even in Spanish pay — a cruelly unjust 
accusation, yet one that was honestly believed and openly averred. Further- 
more, he stood for the eccentric and impopular creed of religious tolerance; 
he wore an agnostic motto, “To know nothing is the safest creed,” and he 
leaned towards the Arminian minority. 

■Prince Maurice, for his part, felt that he had many a just grievance. 
During the war he had been constantly hampered by the states-general, who 
disgusted him with their inexpert advice and compelled him to manoeu- 
vres that often risked his whole campaign. The truce with Spain, at a 
time when he felt himself capable of imposing a far more advantageous 
treaty, had provoked his vain opposition. The end of war had removed him 
from the field of glory and the focus of European admiration. Now, Maurice 
was the direct descendant of an emperor. His father had been called the 
“father of his country.” He had been repeatedly offered the crown. Yet 
the son, Maurice, had won brilliant victories where William the Silent had 
been able only to manipulate defeat after defeat. If William of Orange had 
deserved the crown, Maurice of Orange deserved it. He would not have 
taken it, he said: and when the opportunity came, and his friends recom- 
mended this step, he forbore. Later, it was indeed his bitterest charge 
against Bamevdd that the advocate had accused him of seeking the crown- 
But, none the less, he felt that he deserved a foremost place in the govern- 
ment of the country, and it irritated him to find himself constantly over- 
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reached by Bameveld. His acts became more and more dictatorial; but, 
for the matter of that, Bameveld was similarly dictatorial, and if Maurice 
made use of the troops he had led to such prestige, Bameveld enrolled other 
troops, the Waardgelders, against them. 

If Maurice sought to increase his own power, similarly Bameveld sought 
both to crush the other states under the sway of Holland and to insist upon 
the non-interference of the other states in the affairs of Holland. Maurice 
came gradually to represent the anti-Holland party and the anti-Barneveld 
faction. He began to gain away Barneveld’s majority in the states-general, 
leaving him only the Holland delegation, and not all of that. 

The intense religious disputes brought this duel between two ambitious 

politicians to that fanatic length 
whither religious disputes usually 
tend. The states-general, under Bar- 
neveld’s strong control, had at first 
sought to allay the fever of the Go- 
marists or Calvinists, but had only 
infuriated them by this “interfer- 
ence” of the state in the solemn 
doctrines of the church. Bameveld 
thus became an object of hatred to 
the other states of the union and to 
the majority of religious enthusiasts. 
But Maurice gradually incimed to the 
Calvinist side, and found himself 
heading the mass of the public in the 
resistance to Bameveld. Maurice was 
distinctly the leader of the populace. 

These statements are not meant 
as palliation of the cruel excesses to 
which Maurice afterward drifted, but 
only as an offset to the unjudicial 
tendency to make an ideal martyr 
of the splendid but domineering 
Bameveld, and a complete villain 
of the illustrious warrior. Bameveld was undoubtedly the larger-mdnded, 
the wiser, and nobler of the two men, and, above ^11, he stood for religious 
toleration. He was, as Motleys* said, “the prime minister of Protestantism ” 
But he also was human, and the pity for his fate should not lead to a mis- 
judgment of his historical meanmg 

As Bloke admits, “Rarely has any state government been so complicated 
^ was that of the young commonwealth in its early years of acknowledged 
independence.” The union was rather adhesive than cohesive, its elements 
being unlike in almost eveiy way Holland and Zealand were countships; 
Gelderland was a duchy; Sticht was a bishopnc; Utrecht was more nearly 
democratic. Then there were the ancient privileges to which individual 
cities clung, as dearer than life. 

A strong central power was lacking.^ There was a council of state, but 
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Was the supreme power of the union, created at Utrecht in 1579, vested m the states- # 
general ? They were beginning theoretically to claim it, but Bameveld denied the existence of 
any such power either in law or fact. It was a league of sovereignties, he maintained , a con- 
federacy of seven independent states, united for certain purposes by a treaty made some thirty 
years before* Nothing could he more imbecile, judging by the light of subsequent events and 
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fche states-general disputed its right to authority, and limited its prerogatives 
more and more. The states-general was a college of deputies from the seven 
provmces, which called themselves “sovereign powers.” The number of 
representatives from each province was not regulated by any uniform law, 
nor was their term of office.^ The deputies had assumed almost no responsi- 
bilities; they wished to be instructed from home on every point. The laws 
they made must be proclaimed by the seprrate provincial states, each in its 
own province; and disagreement between these two groups was constant 

The office of governor or stadholder was really an anachronism, Maurice 
having been elected solely as a counterweight to the grasping Leipester. 
Now he was stadholder in five of the provinces, and his cousin Wilfiam Louis 
of Nassau in the other two. Owmg 
to the fact that the stadholder 
Maurice happened to have become 
also the prince of Orange, his pow- 
ers were enlarged into nearly royal 
dignities; he was furthermore finan- 
cially independent, and he had the 
support of the great mass of people, 
who, though they cheerfully ignored 
any rights to suffrage, were yet of 
inevitably great weight in carrying 
any policy to success. 

The shapelessness and disunity 
of the government were recognised, 
but no remedy could be agreed 
upon. A union imder a countship 
had been suggested, but Maurice 
said he would rather throw himself 
from the tower at the Hague than 
accept so limited a sovereignty as 
had been offered to his father; and 
the majority was not inclined to 
relinquish the limitations. The city 
of Utrecht, howeverj was prey to 
various disturbances in 1610 and so 
strongly inclined to uplift Maurice to the sovereignty that a civil war 
threatened; but the states-general imder Bameveld’s leadership managed 
to repress the movement. 

Next the Armmian and Gomarist religious war broke out; and Barneveld, 
fearing a renewal of the church disturbances of Leicester’s time, felt that 
only vigorous action by the states-general could avert serious trouble. He 
declared it to be better to be ruled by a lord than by a mob, though he equally 
abhorred hierarchy, monarchy, and democracy. He cared little about creeds, 
but he cared much about peace. The states forbade the Gomarist or counter- 

tlie experience of centuries, than such an organisation. Tet it was difficult to show any charter, 
precedent, or prescription for the sovereignty of the states-general. Necessary as such an incor- 
poration was for the very existence of the union, no constitutional union had ever been enacted 
Practically the province of Holland, representing more than half the population, wealth, 
strength, and intellect of the whole confederation, had achieved an irregular supremacy in the 
states-general. But its undeniable superiority was now causing a rank growth of envy, hatred, 
and ]ealousy throughout the country, and the great Advocate of Holland, who was identified 
with the province and had so long wielded its power, was beginning to reap the full harvest of 
that malice. — Motley. 
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remoBstrant synod, repressed the violence of preachers, and sought to gam 
control over church administration by reviving an ordinance of 1591. 

This provoked such fierce opposition that Barneveld, Grotius, and others 
felt that military repression of the mob’s intolerance for the Arminians would 
be needed. But where was it to be found? Not among the militia, becau^ 
the populace was generally in favour of the counter-remonstrants. Not in 
the army, for Prince Maurice had been gradually driven to take a counter- 
remonstrant stand, though at first he had declined to meddle in theology 
and declared that he “knew nothing of predestination whether it were green 
or blue. He only knew that his flute and Bameveld’s were not likely to 
make music together.” 

Frans van Aarssens and others called loudly on Maurice to protect the 
church from Arminian heresy and from Barneveld. It was the latter word 
that decided him, for he seems honestly to have believed that Barneveld 
was intriguing with France, Spain, and the archdukes, and was in their pay. 
When, then, Barneveld, on February 23rd, 1616, asked him to help the states- 
general to discipline the churchmen, he refused and demanded that a synod 
be called. 

The turmoil grew more furious, and Barneveld seems to have tried to 
persuade the states of Holland even to offer Maurice the countship for his 
support; this step they refused. Yet something must be done, he felt, to 
maintain their authority. In despair he proposed that force should be em- 
ployed and that four thousand mercenaries, or Wmrdgelders, be recruited 
by the magistrates of the towns for independent action. This meant to 
bring matters to a crisis and Maurice to open opposition. It was a desperate 
step and against a large majority with which Maurice allied himself more and 
more definitely. Barneveld found the states of Holland more and more timid 
of solving the question of church government as definitely as he wished. 
The city of Amsterdam was openly opposed to him. The states-general 
showed a majority against him. 

The counter-remonstrants seized a church, August 6th, 1617. In rebuke 
of this, Barneveld managed to put through the states of Holland the so-called 
Sharp Resolution (Scherpe Resolutie) declaring the supremacy of the states 
in church matters, refusing to call any synod to debate matters in the province 
of the states, empowering the levy of Waardgelders to quell disturbance, 
and calling on all officials and all officers and soldiers to take an immediate 
oath of obedience to the states on pam of dismissal. Several towns accord- 
ingly enlisted bodies of Waardgelders, and administered the oath of obe- 
dience. 

This brought Maurice to the forefront of the opposition. He carried 
through the states-general a motion forbidding the states of Holland to demand 
the oath; they then withdrew the clause concerning the oath, but the levy of 
troops went on. _ Now, Holland found herself without allies except Utrecht, 
and not agreed within her own bounds. The storm of pamphlets and orations 
against Barneveld left no part of his career, origin, or family unscathed, and 
finally drove him to publish an eloquent review of his life, a Remonstrantie, 
appealing to Maurice to recognise his fidelity to the nation. 

But, in spite of Barneveld, the states-general declared that the national 
synod of churchmen should te called to solve the problems which Barneveld 
believed to belong to state jurisdiction and to take measures for deciding 
what and what only could be believed and preached in the Netherlands. 
July 9th, 1619, the states-general demanded the disbandment of the Waard- 
gelders of Utrecht. They now sent the prince and others with troops to carry 
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out the order. Holland sent emissaries, Hugo Grotius among thena, to peiv 
suade Utrecht to resist. Maurice prevailed, the Utrecht mercenaries were 
disbanded, and disarmed; the municipal officers took flight, and were replaced 
by counter-remonstrants chosen for life Briel had been similarly reduced. 

Holland was to be disarmed next; but eight cities declared that they 
would retain their Waardgelders in spite of Maurice and as a protection against 
him. Bameveld and others begged the prince not to use force. He refu^ 
to grant the request. The mercenaries were ordered to disband. Jffi spite 
of their earlj bravado, they dispeised, and the threatened opposition did 
not materialise, for Bameveld refused to put himself at its head and begin a 
civU. war. He was warned then to take flight. This counsel also he refused.® 


THE AKREST OP BARNEVELD 

On August 18 th, 1618 , Bameveld proceeded to the assembly of the ^ates 
of Holland. A messenger informed him that the prince desired to speak 
with him. He accordingly went into the chamber where they were accus- 
tomed to hold their conferences, and was immediately arrested by Njdhof, 
lieutenant of the prince’s bodyguard, m the name of the states-general. 
The same pretence was used towards Grotius and Hoogerbeets, who were in 
like manner seized and conducted to separate apartments, each in ignorance 
of what had happened to the others. To these was afterwards added Leden- 
berg, secretary of the states of Utrecht.^ Uitenbqgaard fortunately effected 
his escape to Antwerp, where he continued during the remainder of the 
tmce. 

Although the arrest had been made in the name of the states-general, it 
had never been proposed in that assembly, but was resolved on by those 
members only who had accompanied Maurice to Utrecht, and execute^' by 
order of the prince himself. Bameveld, moreover, was under the es^cial 
protection of the states of Holland; and the two others as pensionanes of 
Rotterdam and Leyden were imder the Jurisdiction of those towns, or the 
court of Holland only; nor could they be legally arrested at all, unless /Za- 
grante ddido, without a previous complaint made to the municipal govern- 
ments. 

Violent and arbitrary as the arrest was, however, the states-general 
signified their approval of it. The states of Holland unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed their • surprise that a matter of such importance should have been 
resolved on and executed without their consent, or even knowledge, and 
demanded in strong terms satisfaction for the injury they had sustamed by 
a proceeding so derogatory to the privileges md hberty of the province. 

The remonstrance of the majority, accordingly, had but little weight with 
the prince, who replied that what had been done was by the com m a n d of 
the states-general, with whom the province of Holland must arrange the 
matter of their jurisdiction. Similar applications from Rotterdam and Ley- 
den met with a like reception. The sons-in-law of Bameveld, the lords of 
Van der Myle, and Veenhuizen, with his son, the lord of Groeneveld, having 
besought the prince that their father, in consideration of his age and infirmity, 
might be' allowed his own house as a prison, he threw this likewise upon the 

* It was supposed by many persons that tbe ambassador Carleton was a party to this 
transaction, from the circumstance of his having arrived at the Hague the evening before from 
England^ and having continued till a late hous of the night in conversation with the prince of 
Orange 
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stat^-^eneral, saying that it was their business alone. He added tlmt their 
iattier should suffer no more harm than himself.^ 

Maurice now repaired at the head of his body-guard of three hundred 
troops, first to Sehoonhoven, where he discharged the magistrates from their 
oaths, and deptosed all those members of the great council who had recom- 
n^nded toleration in religious matters, filling their places with the most 
violent of the counter-remonstrants. Thence he proceeded to effect a similar 
change in Briel, Delft, and other places, which, the garrisons being favourable 

to him, offered not the 
slightest resistance. The 
governments of Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Rotterdam 
soon after shared a like fate 
with the rest, and Amster- 
dam itself, which, though 
con^icuous on the side of 
the counter-remonstrants, 
had only been so in conse- 
quence of a small majority 
in the coimcD, underwent a 
similar change. 

On intelligence of the 
arrest of Barneveld, Louis 
XIII of France com- 
manded Boissize, his am- 
bassador extraordinary to 
the states-general, in con- 
junction with Du Maurier, 
to use his utmost efforts 
towards preventing them, 
if possible, from proceeding 
to extremities against the 
prisoners, and to offer his 
mediation in appeasing the 
present discontents. The 
states-general made answer 
that the country was in no 
such danger as had been 
falsely represented to the 
king; that the prince of 
Orange had, by mud measures, and without tumult or bloodshed, remedied 
the disorders that had arisen in the civil constitution, and that those which 
infected the church would be appeased by the synod which was shortly to be 
held at Dordrecht. 
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THE SYNOD OP DOET (OE DOEDEECHT) 

This measure had since the consent of Holland encountered no further 
difficulty. As a preliminary, it was necessary that provincial synods should 

* It is evideiit from tlie letters of tMs period that considerable persuasion, and even impor-- 
(tunity, was nece^ary to engage Maurice to adopt tbe unconstitutional measures be was burried 
into ; the ministers of tb.e cburcb, and tbe English ambassador, Carleton, made tbemselves 
particularly active. ^ 
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be held, for the purpose of appointing delegates to the assembly, which -was 
fixed for the 8th of November. To secure the majority in these S 3 mods was 
a measure of vital importance to the counter-remonstrants, and they ac- 
cordingly employed every means they could devise to this end. The foreign 
churches that had been invited to commission delegates to the synod' all 
complied with the request, except the Reformed church of France, whose 
delegates were forbidden by the king to repair thither. At the head of 
those appointed by King James was George Carleton, bishop of Llandaff. 

On the 13th of November, this renowned assembly held its first meeting 
at Dordrecht, in the house called the “Doel,” a building and yard set apart 
in the Dutch towns for the military exercises of the schuttery The number 
of ecclesiastical delegates from the provinces amounted to thirty-eight min- 
isters, twenty elders, and five professors of theology; to these were added 
eighteen “political commissioners,” or deputies from the states-general. The' 
whole number of delegates sent by the different foreign churches was twenty- 
eight, so that the native members, being in considerable majority, were 
enabled to outvote them whenever it might be found expedient. 

_ The remonstrmits, on the opening of the synod, demanded that they 
might send deputies under a safe conduct, to be present as parties, who should 
be peimitted to defend their opinions in any maimer they thought best. 
The political commissioners, however, determined that they could not recog^ 
nise any other body in the Netherland chiuch than that which was repre- 
sented by the synod, and that the remonstrants were to be heard in no other 
way than in answer to a citation issued to those among them whom the 
assembly itself should choose. The synod accordingly issued citations to 
thirteen ministers of that party. 

During the time that intervened before the cited parties could app^r, 
the question was discussed of a new and accurate translation of the Bible 
into the Dutch language; work begun in pursuance of an order of the states 
in 1594, by Philip van Mamix, lord of Sainte-Aldegonde, who died before it 
w^ finished. Six theologians of eminent learning were now appointed to 
this task, who applied themselves to its execution with sedulous care and 
diligence, and their version has accordingly been held in high esteem by 
pc^terity. Finally, the expulsion of the remonstrants, in which act not a 
third of the ^mod participated, was approved of by a decree of the states- 
geheral. 

The canons, consisting of the refutation and condemnation of the opinions 
of the remonstrants on the five articles, and an exposition of the doctrines 
held to be orthodox by the symod, laid down that “ God has pre-ordained, by 
an eternal and immutable decree, before the creation of the world, upon 
whom he will bestow the free gift of his grace; that the atonement of Christ, 
though sufficient for aU the world, is efficacious only for the elect; that con- 
version is not effected by any effort of man, but by the free grace of God 
given to those only whom he has chosen from aU eternity; and that it is 
impossible for the elect to fall away from this grace.” 

The canons having been read and approved of, the 137th and 138th 
sessions were occupied in passing judgment on the persons of the remon- 
strants who had been cited. They were pronounced innovators, and dis^ 
turbers of the church and nation; obstinate and rebellious; leadem of faction, 
teachers of false doctrine, and workers of schism; and deprived of their 
offices, both ecclesiastical and academical, till such time as they had satisfied 
the churches with evident signs of repentance; which sentence was subse- 
quently confirmed by a decree of the states-general. Sentence of condemna- 
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laea was passed upon Vorstius and his doctrine: the former being declared 
u^fit to serve the oflice of preacher and minister in the Reformed church; 
the latter, impious, blasphemous, and such as should be rooted out with 
abhorrence. He was banished from the United Provinces on pain of dearth. 

Thus terminated this celebrated s 3 mod with the 180th session, after having 
been assembled more than seven months, at a cost to the state of 1,000,000 
guilders [or £100,000]; and which, by some, has been looked up to with 
reverence as an a^embly of learned and pious divines, whose decrees were 
inferior in purity and excellence of doctrine only to Scripture itself; while 
by others it has been regarded as a meeting of bigoted polemics, whose pro- 
ceedings aimed rather at the discomfiture and mortification of their antag- 
oniste than the discovery and promulgation of truth. Without subscribing 
to either of these opinions, we may observe that, exhibiting little of the 
Christian spirit of forbearance, the synod propc^ed no one single measure of 
toleration or of conciliation, nor devised any other mode of putting an end 
to the divisions of the church, than the entire oppression of the weaker party; 
and that, instead of tending to unite the different sects upon the common 
doctrines of the Reformation, it promulgated opinions of such an extreme 
tendency as to cause a still wider alienation between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists; an alienation of which the consequences were, perhaps, more 
severely felt in the course of after events than is commonly supposed.^ 


THE TRIAL OP BAENB\’ELD 

' _ The resolute spirit displayed by the remonstrants at the synod contributed, 
with some disturbances which occurred at Alkmaar and Hoorn, to exercise 
a sinister influence on the destiny of the prisoners of state, the career of one 
of whom was now drawing fast to a close. From the period of their arrest 
they had, contra^ to the provisions of the law of Holland, whereby persons 
accused of a capital crime are to be tried within six weeks of their arrest, 
been detained three months without examination, in order that the change 
of the deputies of Holland, both in the states of that province and the states- 
general, might ensure^ an appointment of judges by the latter entirely adverse 
to them. During thfe time Bameveld, now past seventy years of age, had 
been closely confined in the room which had served as a prison for the Spanish 
commander Mendoza, after the battle of Nieuportj and, besides being sub- 
jected to every petty indignity that malice could invent, was debarred the 
sight of his wife and children, and deprived of the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
as were also the other two captives. 

On the assembly of the newly-organised states of Holland, they allowed 
the states-general and prince of Orange to usurp, without opposition, thi^t 

p Grattanrtlius vigorously sums it up: “Theology was mystified; religion disgraced; 
Chns^ity outraged And after six months’ display of ferocity and fraud, the solemn mockery 
was closed by the declaration of its president that its miraculous labours had made hell tremble. 
Proscnptions, banishments, and death were tho natural consequences of this synod. The 
^visions which it had professed to extinguish wero rendered a thousand times more violent 
than before. Its decrees did incalculable ill to tho cause they were meant to promote. The 
A^lican church was the first to reject the canons of Dort with horror and contempt. The 
Protestots of Prance and Germany, and even Geneva, the nurse and guardian of Calvinism, 
were shwked and disgusted, and unanimously softened down the ngourof their respective 
creeds. But the moral effects of this memorable conclave were too remote to prevent the sacn- 
fice wmch almost immediately followed the celebration of its rites. A trial by twenty-four 
pwjuiHcea enemies, by courtesy called judges, which m its progress and its result throws judi- 
raal dignity into scorn, ended m the condemnation of Bameveld and his fellow patriots for 
teessoa against the liberties they had vainly laboured to save.”] 
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authority over the prisoners which belonged to themselves alone; and these, 
with equally little scruple, superseded the ordinal^ courts of justice by ,the 
institution of a commission of inquiry, of which, besides the attomeys-general 
of Utrecht and Gelderland, Pieter van Leeuwen and Lawrence Sylla, most 
of the members had been deputies to Utrecht on the occasion of the dis- 
banding of the Waardgelders, and the whole had rendered themselves con- 
spicuous by their implacable hostility to Bameveld in particular. These 
persons exercised their functions with an injustice and severity unequalled 
even in the trials of the counts of Egmont and Horn, under the government 
of Alva. Barneveld w’as subjected to twenty-three examinations, during 
which he was neither allowed to take down the questions in writing, to make 
memoranda of his answers, nor to refer to notes; the interrogatories were not 
confined to any definite period, but extended over his whole public life, no 
effort being spared to involve him in those contradictions which, from decay 
of memory, or confusion of dates, might easily occur. Ledenberg, secretary 
of the states of Utrecht, was so terrified by the menaces of torture which 
they used, that, dreading lest he might be forced by such means to make 
any admission detrimental to his friends, he committed suicide in prison. 

As the commission was not invested with judicial powers, the states- 
general, after the conclusion of the examinations, appointed twenty-four 
judges, half the number only being Hollanders, an appointment illegal alike 
in its origin and constitution. By this court Barneveld was, after forty- 
eight interrogatories, found guilty, and condemned to death upon the follow- 
ing accusation's among others: that he had disturbed the peace of religion, 
and maintained the exorbitant and pernicious maxim that the sovereignty 
belonged to each province over its own ecclesiastical matters; that he had 
dictated the protest of Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel against the acts of the 
states-general; that he had opposed the application of any remedies to the 
disorders in the Church and State; that he had encouraged disunion and dis- 
orders in the provinces, placiug himself at the head of a faction, and had 
held separate assemblies of deputies from eight of the towns of Holland 
devoted to his interests; that in these assemblies the “severe edict” was re- 
solved on, whereby the authority of the ordmary courts of justice was sus- 
pended; that he was one of the principal promoters of the levy of the "VVaard- 
gelders; that he had degraded the character of the prince of Orange by his 
calumnies, accusing him of aiming at the sovereignty of the provinces; that 
he had attempted to seduce the regular troops from their allegiance to the 
states-general; that he had received divers large sums of money from foreign 
princes, without giving due information thereof; and that he had squandered 
the finances of the country, and created general distrust among the inhabitants 
and allies of the provinces. 

With respect to some of these ch^ges, such as placing himself at the head 
of a faction, introducing his friends into public offices and the like, it will be 
observed that similar imputations may be made at any tune against any 
distinguished member of a party in a free state, and certainly could never 
form the ground of a criminal accusation. The “exorbitant and pernicious 
maxim,” that each province retained its sovereignty with regard to religious 
matters, was a principle acted upon from the commencement of the revolt 
of Holland, without which the Pacification of Ghent, in 1576, between the 
Beformed provinces of Holland and Zealand, and the Catholic ones of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, never could have been effected, and which was expressly 
laid down m the exposition of the thirteenth article of the Union of Utrecht. 

The only capital charge, that of entertaining a correspondence with Spain, 
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which before his trial had been so long and so vehemently insisted on by his 
enemies, was entirely abandoned. Tms accusation the court of inquiry had 
taken the utmost pains to prove, even going so far as to use alternate threats 
and promises to Grotius in order to force him to say something in confirma- 
tion of it, but had wholly failed. The states-general, aware of the doubt that the 
entire iimoeence of the prisoner on the principal charge would tend to tl^ow on 
his guilt with respect to the whole — which, moreover, had he been guilty and 
responsible for all the acts contained therein, would, neither separately nor 
together, have constituted treason — issued a manifesto to the several prov- 
inces, declarii^ that many other crimes were laid to his charge, which coifid 
not be proved without stricter examination, such as the great age of the pris- 
oner rendered inadvisable; by which was understood the application of the 
torture. It is somewhat difficult to imagine why the same consideration for his 
age which prevented the judges from adopting measures to prove his crime, 
should not have prevailed to deter them from condemning him without proof. 

THE EXECUTION OP BABNEVELD (1619) 

On the evening of Simday, the 12th of May, Pieter van Leeuwen and 
Lawrence Sylla, two of the judges, entered the prison of Bameveld, for the 
purpose of summoning him the next morning to receive sentence of death. 
“Sentence of death,” exclaimed the aged patriot; “sentence of death! I 
did not expect that.” He then asked permission to write a farewell letter 
to his wife. While Leeuwen was gone to make his request known to the 
states, he said to the attorney-general of Gelderland, “Sylla, Sylla, could 
your father but see that you have allowed yomrself to be employed in this 
business!” — the only expression of anger or impatience which the heroic 
old man permitted to escape him during the whole of this trying period. 

The materials being brought him, he began to write with the utmost com- 
posure, when Sylla observed to him to be careful what he said, lest it might 
prevent the delivery of the letter. “ Wliat, Sylla,” he answered, half smiling, 
“are you come to dictate to me what I shall write in my last hour?” He 
then sent to the prince of Orange, to ask his for^veness if he had offended 
him, and to entreat him to be gracious to his children. 

Maurice, whether from an excess of dissimulation, or that he in fact 
repented of having pushed matters so far, received the minister with tears; 
he professed^ that he had always loved the advocate, but that two tViinga 
had vexed him: first,' that he had accused him of aiming at the sovereignty, 
and next, that he had exposed him to danger at Utrecht; adding that, never- 
theless, he freely forgave him, and would protect his children so long as they 
deserved it. As the messenger left the room the prince, calling him back, 
asked him if the prisoner had made no mention of pardon. “No,” he an- 
swered, “he spoke not a word of it.” Bameveld constantly refused to 
acknowledge himself in the slightest degree guilty of any of the accusations 
brought against him, except in so far as that, sometimes, provoked at the 
insults and libels directed against the states of Holland, his masters, he had 
expressed himself with to'd much haste and acrimony: “I governed,” said 
he, “when I was in authority, according to the maxims of that time; and 
now I am condemned to die according to the maximH of this.” 

Before he left his prison, Bameveld wrote his last letter to his family, 
recommending his servant, John Franken, who had attended him through- 
out with affectionate fidelity, to their care. He was shortly after led into 
a lower room of the court-house to hear his sentence. During the reading 
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lie turned round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, as if about 
to speak. When it was concluded, he observed that there were many thiB^ 
in it which were not in the examinations; and added, “1 thought the states- 
general would have been satisfied with my blood, and would have allowed 
my wife and children to keep what is their own.” “Your sentence is read,” 
replied Leonard Vooght, one of the judges, “away, 
away.” Leaning on nis staff, and with his servant on 
the other side to support his steps, grown feeble with 
age, Bameveld walked composedly to the place of exe- 
cution, prepared before the great saloon of the court- 
house. With how deep feeling must he have uttered 
the exclamation as he ascended the scaffold, “ 0 
God! what then is man?” 

Kneeling down on the bare boards, he was sup- 
ported_ by his servant, while the minister, John 
Lamotius, delivered a prayer. When prepared 
for the block, he turned to the spectators and said, 
with a loud and firm voice, “My friends, believe 
not that I am a traitor. I have lived a good 
latriot, and such I die.” He then, with his own 
ands, drew his cap over his eyes, and bid- 
ding the executioner “be quick,” bowed 
his venerable head to the stroke.* The 
populace, from various feelings, some in- 
spired by hatred, some by affection, dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, or carried 
away morsels of the blood-stained wood 
and sand: a few were even found to sell 
these as relics. The body and head 
were laid in a coffin and buried de- 
cently, but with httle ceremony, at 
the court church of the Hague. The 
states of Holland rendered to his 


memory that justice which he had 
been denied while living, by the 
words in which they recorded his 
death. After stating the time and 
manner of it, and his long period of 
service to his country, the resolution 
concludes, “a man of great activity. 


I 



A Dutoh Costume of the Sevemteenth: 
Century 


diligence, memory, md conduct; yea, remarkable in every respect. Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall; and may God be merciful to 
1^ soul.” 


EELIGIOTJS PEESECUnOlirS 


The scaflbld upon which the advocate had been beheaded was left stand- 
ing for fifteen days after h^ death, with the view, as the two remaining prison- 

The sword flickered in the sun and the head of the greatest Ifetherland statesman, who 
had carried Holland in the heart,” rolled down in the sand. The last word about the troubles 
of the Truce must be that both parties were culpable in their actions, but that the dominant 
party committed the greater sin by the judicial murder of their great opponent— a judicial mur- 
der, as Macaulay,* Motley, and Fruin^ rightly termed the atrocious execution of May 18th, 
1619. Olden-Barneyeld was not condemned according to the demands of justice* but according 
to those of pohcy conflictmg with principles which he himself had earnestly espoused. — Blok.^ 
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Grotius and Hoogerbeets, supposed, of compelling their wives and friends 

fear into an acknowledgment of their guilt, by soliciting their pardon. "Hie 
wme of Grotius, especially, was strongly urged to this course, and promises 
were held out to her of a favourable hearing on the part of the prince of 
Orange. But she refused to east this dishonour on her husband, with an almost 
terrific resolution: “I will not do it,” she said; “if he have deserved it, let 
them strike off his head.” The more to alarm the prisoners, sentence was 
executed on the dead body of Ledenbei^, which was hanged in the coffin 
to a gallows. Tlie accusations against Grotius and Hoogerbeets were nearly 
similar to those agamst Bameveld. Upon these they were found guilty; 
but the Prince of Orange, dreading probably, if he sacrificed Grotius to his 
vengeance, that the execrations of Europe — through the greater part of 
which the immortal works and fame of his wonderful genius had already 
spread — would fall upon him, forbore to shed their blood. They were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment in the castle of Louvestein. 

The conduct of the dominant party, from the conclusion of the synod, 
strongly evinced how much that assembly had tended to exasperate rather 
than allay the spirit of persecution; and that, had not the feelmg of the times 
been abhorrent of bloodshed, this spirit would have displayed itself in as 
relentless a manner as it had ever done amongst the Catholics. Were it 
not indeed for the change of names, we might imagine ourselves to have 
turned some pages back, and to be reading again the penal edicts of the 
emperor Charles and Philip III. AH assemblies of the remonstrants were 
strictly prohibited; and everyone who attended them was condemned to pay 
a fine of twenty-five guilders. This proving ineffectual, a second edict was 
promulgated, offering a reward of 500 gufiders to whoever should arrest a 
remonstrant minister, and 300 for a student in theology. This system of 
severity was adopted against the remonstrants alone, since the Lutherans 
and Anabaptists were permitted to enjoy their respective places of worship 
in public, and on equal terms with the Calvinists; and the Catholics and Jews 
had the liberty of holding their private assemblies. 

The ministers who had appeared before the synod, and had been deprived 
of their functions by that assembly, were afterwards offered a competent 
maintenance by the states-general if they would bind themselves to abstain 
entirely from preaching; a condition with which all except one, Henry Leo, 
steadily and repeatedly refused compliance. Sentence of banishment was, 
in consequence, pronounced against them after they had, in violation of the 
safe-conduct they had received, been many months under arrest, and immedi- 
ately carried into effect. Without being allowed time to arrange their affairs, 
or to take leave of their families, they were conveyed in carriages, provided 
for them by the states-general, from the Hague to Waalwijk, amid the bene- 
dictions and tears of a multitude of persons who had assembled to bid them 
farewell; a mournful spectacle for those patriots who had contriWted to 
shed a deluge of blood for a liberty of conscience which, if it were not a r^ht 
inherent in man, themselves had formerly been far less entitled to claim than 
the sufferers now before them. The professors at the University of Leyden, 
not only of theology but of other sciences, were displaced, and their offices 
filled with counter-remonstrants, and all the pupils who refused to subscrite 
to the canons were expelled. 

Notwithstanding fines, imprisonment, and banishment, however, the 
remonstrants persisted in holding their assemblies. The scenes of 1565 were 
acted over again. In some of the towns, the soldiers of the garrison, at the 
command 'of the magistrates, rushed in among the defenceless multitude 
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while engaged In their devotions, and bloodshed and ma^cre were the 
consequence. Agam the people were forced to take refuge in the woods 
and fields, to worship God according to their conscience. Many voluntarily 
quitted their country, and retired to Antwerp; and thus, by a singular revolu- 
tion in huina,n affairs, the dominions of the archdukes, formerly the strong- 
hold of religious persecutions, now became an asylum for the persecuted 
refugees of a nation whose very existence was founded on religious liberty.® ^ 


THE ESCAPE OP GEOTIUS 

_ Thus Arminianism, deprived of its chiefs, was for the time completely 
stifled.^ The remonstrants, thrown into utter despair, looked to emigration 
as their last resource. Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden and Frederick 
duke of Holstein offered them shelter and protection in their respective 
states. Several availed themselves of these offers; but the states-generali 
alarmed at the progress of self-expatriation, moderated their rigour, and thus 
checked the desolatmg evil.* _ Several of the imprisoned Arminians had the 
good fortune to elude the vigilance of their gaolers; but the escape of Grotius 
is the most remarkable of all, both from his own celebrity as one of the first 
writers of his age in the most varied walks of literature, and from its peculiar 
circumstances. 

Grotius was freely allowed during his close imprisonment all the relaxar 
tions of study. His friends supplied him with quantities of books, which 
were usually brought into the fortress in a trunk something less than four feet 
long, which the governor regularly and carefully examined dining the first 
year. But custom brought relaxation in the strictness of the prison rules; 
and the wife of the illustrious prisoner, his faithful and constant wsitor, 
proposed the plan of his escape, to which he gave a ready and, all hazards 
considered, a courageous assent. Shut up in this trunk for two hours, and 
with all the risk of suffocation, and of inju^ from the rude handling of the 
soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was brought clear off by the 
very agents of his persecutors, and safely delivered to the care of his devoted 
and discreet female servant, who knew the secret and kept it well. She 
attended the important consignment in the barge to the town of Gorkum; 
and after various risks of discovery, providentially escaped, Grotius at length 
found himself safe beyond the limits of his native land. His wife, whose 
torturing suspense may be imagined the while, concealed the stratagem as 
long as it was possible to impose on the gaoler with the fiction of her husband’s 

^ It was not, however, in the spirit of disinterested charity that they were protected hy the 
archduke's government, but in the hope of their being made useful to cause some embarrass- 
ment to the United Provinces. Neither bribes nor promises were spared to induce them to 
espouse measures hostile to their country, but in vain. To such proposals their leader, Uiten- 
hogaard, replied, according to Brandt, with true Butch frankness, Let not the king of Spain 
trust to any revolt excited in our fatherland by the remonstrants , it will never happen.” 
England was now shut out from the fugitives, who had formed the most exaggerated idea of 
the persecuting spirit of the government of that country. The remonstrant preachers were not 
unfrequently m dread of being seized and sent thither, where they conceived that the stake and 
the tar-barrel awaited them. 

[* Though the story of the Puritans belongs chiefly to the history of England and her 
Amencan colonies, it may be well to remember that the persecuted members of the Scrooby 
church fled to Leyden in 1609, the year of the Truce. Their pastot, John Robinson, agreed 
fully with the Gomansts and was a fierce opponent of Armiman arguments. The Puritans 
thus escaped persecution, and attracted little or no attention in Holland ; Motley, indeed, 
searched the archives at the Hague in vain for even a mention of them. Eventually, they 
decided to emigrate to America, The states-general declined to oifer them protection in New 
Amsterdam, and they obtained permission from the Yirginia Company of England. They sailed 
in the Mayflower » and reached America m 16S0.“3 
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illneas and confinement to his bed. The government, infuriated at the 
Mult of the affair, at first proposed to hold this mteresting prisoner in place 
of' the prey they had lost, and to proceed criminally against her. But after 
a fortnight’s confinement she was restored to liberty, and the country saved 
frcffla the disgrace of so imgenerous and cowardly a proceeding. Grotius 
iepaired to Paris, where he was received in the most flattering manner, and 
distinguished by a pension of 1,000 crowns allowed by the king. He soon 
published his vindication — one of the most eloquent and unanswerable 
productions of its kind, in which those times of unjust accusations and illegal 
punishments were so fertile. 

END OF THE TRUCE (16M) 

The expiration of the twelve years’ truce was now at hand; and the United 
Provinces, after that long period of intestine trouble and disgrace, had once 
more to recommence a more congenial stm^le against foreign enemies, for 
a renewal of the war with Spain might be fairly considered a return^ to the 
regimen best suited to the constitution of the people. The republic saw, 
however, with considerable anxiety, the approach of this new contest.^ It 
was fully sensible of its own weakness. Exile had reduced its population, 
patriotism had subsided; foreign friends were dead; the troops were imused 
to warfare; the hatred against Spanish cruelty had lost its excitement; the 
finances were in confusion; Prince M:.urice had no longer the activity of 
youth; and the still more vigorous impulse of fightmg for his country’s 
liberty was changed to the dishono -j-'g task of upholding his own tyranny. 

The archdukes, encouraged by these considerations, had hopes of bringing 
back the Umted Provinces to their 'lomination. They accordingly sent an 
embassy to Holland with proposals to that effect. It was received with 
indignation; and according to Wagenaar^ the ambassador Pecquius was 
obliged to be escorted back to the frontiers by soldiers, to protect him from 
the insults of the people. Military operations were, however, for a while 
refrained from on either side, in consequence of the deaths of Philip III of 
Spain and the archduke Albert. Philip IV succeeded his father at the age 
of sixteen; and the archduchess Isabella found herself alone at the head of 
the government in the Belgian provinces. She held the reins of power with 
a firm and steady hand. 

In the celebrated Thirty Years’ War^ which had commenced between 
the Protestants and Catholics of Germany, in 1618, the former had met with 
considerable assistance from the United Provinces. Bameveld, who foresaw 
the embarrassments which the country would have to contend with on the 
expiration of that truce, had strongly opposed its meddling in the quarrels 
but his ruin and death left no restraint on the policy which prompted die 
republic to aid the Protestant cause. Fifty thousand florins a month to the 
revolted Protestants, and a like sum to the princes of the union, were for 
some time advanced. Frederick, the elector palatine, nephew of the prince, 
was chosen by the Bohemians for their king: but the new monarch, aided 
only by the United Provinces, and that feebly, was utterly defeated at the 
battle of Prague, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. 

Spinola was resolved to commen^ the war against the republic by some 
important exploit. He therefore laid siege to Bergen-op-Zoom, a place of 
great consequence, commanding tibe navigation of the Maas and the coasts 

[' Tlie causes a&d details of tbisooafiict 'wiU be found m the volumes devoted to Spain, 
Erance, Germany, and Austria.] 
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of all the islands of Zealand. But Maurice repaired to the scene of threaten^ 
danger; a,nd succeeded, after a series of desperate efforts on both sides, in rais- 
ing the siege, forcing Spinola to abandon his attempt with a loss of upwards 
of 12,000 men. _ Frederick Henry in the meantime had made an incursion 
into Brabant with a body of light troops; and ravagmg the country up to 
the very gates of Mechlin, Louvain, and Brussels, levied contributions to 
the amount of 600,000 florins. The states completed this series of good 
fortune by obtaining the possession of West Friesland, by means of Count 
Mansfeld, whom they had despatched thither at the head of his formidable 
army, and who had, in spite of the opposition of Count TiHy, successfully 
performed his mission. 


THE PLOT OP BAENEVELd’s SONS (1623) 

Prince Maurice had enjoyed without restraint the fruits of his ambitious 
daring. His power was uncontrolled and unopposed. In the midst, how- 
ever, of the apparent calm, a dtep conspiracy was formed against the life of 
the_ prince. The motives, the conduct, and the termination of this plot 
excite feelings of many opposite kinds. Commiseration is mingled with 
blame, when we mark the sons of Barneveld, urged on by the excess of filial 
affection, to avenge their venerable father’s fate. Willem of Stoutenburg 
and Reinier of Groeneveld were the names of these two sons of the late pen- 
sionary. The latter, of a more impetuous character than his brother, was 
the principal in the plot. Instead of any efforts to soften down the hatred 
of this unfortunate family, these brothers had been removed from their 
emplo 3 maents,‘ their property was confiscated, and despair soon urged them 
to desperation. 

In such a time of general discontent it was easy to find accomplices. 
Seven or eight determined men readily joined in the plot: of these, two were 
Catholics, the rest Arminians; the chief of whom was Henricus Slatius, a 
preacher of considerable eloquence, talent, and energy. The death of me 
prince of Orange was not the only object intended. During the coiffusion 
subsequent to the hoped-for success of that first blow, the chief conspirators 
intended to excite simultaneous revolts at Leyden, Gouda, and Rotterdam, 
■in which town the Arminians were most numerous. A general revolution 
tWughout Holland was firmly reckoned on as the infallible result; and 
success was enthusiastically looked for to their country’s freedom and their 
individual fame. 

But the plot, however cautiously laid and resolutely persevered in, was 
doomed to the fate of many another, and the horror of a second murder 
averted from the illustrious family to whom was still destined the glory of 
consolidating the country it had formed. Four sailors had laid the whole of 
the project before the prince, and measures were instantly taken to arrest 

Tlie promise Maurice made to Barneveld, in Ms last moments, to protect bis cbildren, be 
bad viplated in every possible manner. Their estates bad been confiscated, notwithstanding an 
ordinance of the states-general, issued in 1593, decreeing that no noble should forfeit more 
than eighty guilders, except for treason, in addition to the penalty of death ; to evade which, 
the judges had been reassembled a year after the dehvery of the sentence, when their com- 
mission had been for some time expired, to declare that their meaning was to condemn the 
prisoners as guilty of high treason, of which not a word had been mentioned in the sentence 
The eldest son of the advocate, Keinier, lord of Groeneveld, had been deprived, for no cause 
whatever except the personal animosity of the prince, of the office of deputy grand master of 
the nvers and forests, which Maurice had some years before bestowed on him ; and William 
Barneveld lord of Stoutenburg, the younger son„ was in like manner stripped of the govern- 
ment of Eergen-op-2oom.cl 
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tW 'various accomplices. Groeneveld, Slatius, and others were inter- 
cepted in their attempts at escape. Stoutenbui^, the most culpable of all, 
was the most fortunate. By the aid of a faithfm servant, he accomplished 
his escape through various perils, and finally reached Brussels, where the 
archduchess Isabella took him under her special protection. He for several 
years made efforts to be allowed to return to Holland; but findmg them 
hopeless, even after the death of Maurice, he embraced the Catholic religion, 
and obtained the command of a troop of Spanish cavalry, at the head of 
which he made incursions into his native country, carrying before him a black 
flag "with the effigy of a death’s head, to announce the mournful vengeance 
which he came to execute. 

Fifteen persons were executed for the conspiracy. If ever mercy was 
becoming to a man, it would have been pre-eminently so to Maurice on this 
occasion; but he was inflexible as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the 
son of Groeneveld threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. Prayers, 
tears, and sobs were alike ineffectual. It is even said that Maurice asked the 
wretched mother why she begged mercy for her son, haring refused to do as 
much for her husband? To which she is reported to have made the sublime 
answer — “ Because my son is guilty, and my husband was not.” 


THE liAST ACTS OF MAURICE 

These bloody executions caused a deep sentiment of gloom. The con- 
spiracy excited more pity for the victims than horror for the intended crime. 
Maurice, from being the idol of his countrymen, was now become an object 
of their fear and dislike. "When he moved "from town to to'nm, the people no 
longer hailed him with acclamations; and even the common tokens of out- 
ward respect were at times -withhela. The Spaniards, taking advantage of 
the internal weakness^ consequent on this state of public feeling in the states, 
made repeated incursions into the provinces, which were now united but in 
title, not in spirit. Spinola was once more in the field, and had invested the 
important town of Breda, •which was the patrimonial inheritance of the 
princes of Orange. 

Maurice was oppressed with anxiety and regret. He could effect nothing 
against his rival; and he saw his own laurels •withering from his care-worn 
brow. The only hope left of obtaining the so much wanted supplies of money 
was in the completion of a new treaty -with France and England. Cardinal 
Richelieu, desirous of setting bounds to the ambition and the successes of the 
house of Austria, readily came into the riews of the states; and an obligation 
for a loan of 1,200,000 Iotcs during the year 1624, and 1,000,000 more for 
each of the two succeeding years, was granted by the king of France, on con- 
dition that the republic made no new truce -with Spain without his mediation. 

An alliance nearly similar was at the same time concluded -with' England 
Perpetual quarrels on commercial questions loosened the ties which bound 
the states to their ancient allies.* King Janies agreed to furnish sis thQusand 

[a Inl6S3 occurred tlie Amboyna Massacre, long a subject of bitterness in English memory. 
Amboyna, one of the Molucca Islands, bad been taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 
1607. The English entered it, but were expelled In 1619 they secured by treaty a trading 
pnyilege. In 1623 the Dutch claimed that the English were conspiring with the natives to 
seize the island, and having wrung a confession by torture — a confession denied on the gallows 
—they put 10 Bnghshmen and 10 Javanese to death. Three Englishmen, being pardoned, 
carried home the story of the tortures inflicted on their countrymen, The whole nation was 
horrified and demanded revenge. In 1654 Holland agreed to pay the heirs of the victims 
£300,000 as compensation, Amboyna was captured by the British in 1796 and m 1810, bur 
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men, and supply the funds for their pay, with a provision for repajnnent by 
the states at the conclusion of a peace with Spain. Prince Maurice Jio 
opportunity of reaping the expected advantages from these treaties. 

Chagrined at his ill success, Maurice discovered too late that, in grasping 
at the_ sole authority by the destruction of his illustrious nval, he had, in fact, 
annihilated the source of his own prosperity. With the advocate, the stay 
and support of his fortxmes was gone; the head which had planned his most 
brilliant achievements, the hand that had always been able to place money 
and troops at his disposal the instant he required them, he himself had laid in 
the dust; in the bitterness of his heart, he was heard to exclaim that God had 
abandoned him. His present coadjutor, Adrian Duyk, who had succeeded 
Barneveld, under the title of pensionary (that of advocate being ever after 
dropped by tacit consent) was immeasurably inferior to him in talents, 
diligence, and resources. 

The disappointments and vexations Maurice suffered were supposed to 
have confanbuted greatly to increase the disease (obstruction of the liver) 
under which he had for some time laboured, and which now began to manifest 
alarming S 3 nnptoms. Finding his strength rapidly declining, he summoned 
from the camp at Sprang his brother Frederick Henry, between whom and 
himself there had long existed a coldness, arising frorn the favour which the 
former had openly testified, and the still greater degree which he was sus- 
pected of secretly entertaining towards the remonstrants. He now induced 
him to gratify his last wish by consenting to a union with Amehe, princess 
of Solmes. Three weeks after the marriage, April 23rd, 1625, the prince of 
Orange died, aged fifty-seven years and five months, having filled the office of 
stadholder for nearly forty years. As he never married, he left Prince Frederick 
Henry_ heir to all his possessions, with the exception of legacies to his sister, 
the princess of Portugal, his mistress, Anne van Mechelen, and her two sons. 

The character of Maurice has been often produced in bold and marked 
features, in the transactions in which he bore so conspicuous a share. In 
military talent he equalled the most celebrated captains of any age or nation. 
Whether in the attack and defence of cities, in the enforcement of ^cipline 
or the conduct of an army in rapid and difficult marches, his reputation is yet 
unsurpassed; nor was he less distinguished by his profound knowledge of 
mathematics, and his skill in the invention of military engines and contrivances 
for passing rivers and marshes. The Fabius of his country, he, with a hand- 
ful of soldiers, not only defended her frontiers against numerous^ armies of 
veteran troops, commanded by (next to himself) the ablest generals in Europe, 
but carried the war with success into the enemy’s territory. 

In his political capacity he appears to far less advantage. His ambition, 
unlike the pure and noble passion which swayed his father, was wholly sel- 
fish, devoted to his individual advancement, and directed quite as much to 
the emoluments as to the dignity of his offices. 

The escutcheon of Maurice is bright with the record of many a deed of 
glory. But there is one dark deep stain on which the eye of posterity, un- 
heeding the surrounding radiance, is constantly fixed: it is the blood of 
Barneveld. 


PROSPERITY OP THE PERIOD 

The truce, which, as the foundation of the dissensions between the heads 
of the government, was productive of so many evils to the provinces, opened 

m both cases restored by subsequent treaties. It should be remembered that torture was still 
used in the courts of ’both England and Holland, though the methods differed,] 
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on tke other hand a new field for the rapid advancement of commerce and 
navi^tion. The year preceding it (1608) was signalised by the invention 
of the telescope, by one Zachary Jansen, an optician of Middelburg. 

In the year 16(W was established the celebrated bank of Amsterdam, 
which for a long series of years afforded such immense facilities to commerce, 
and ma intained its credit so high that a large portion of the wealth of Europe 
was by degrees drawn into its coffers. 

Alliances of commerce and amity with Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
tile Hanse towns secured to the Dutch an easy and profitable trade in the 
northern seas; and their frequent voyages thither gave occasion to the estab- 
lishment of a company at Amsterdam (1614), for carrying on the whale- 
fishery from the coast of Nova Zembla to Davis Strait, Spitsbergen, and the 
sorrounding islands. The fishery, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
English, who sometimes attacked and rifled the vessels on their retum, was 
for several years a source of considerable revenue to the proprietors. The 
charter, granted at first but for three years, was renewed for four more in 
1617; and the company, uniting in 1622 with another formed in Zealand, 
obtained a fresh charter for twelve years, which was renewed in 1633. After 
its expiration in 1645, the whales having become scarce, and the profits of 
the fishery no longer sufficing for the support of a company, it dissolved itself, 
and the fcihery again became free. 

Shortly after the erection of this company, the states, in order to encourage 
their subjects to undertake distant voyages, granted to the discoverer of a 
new territory the privilege of making four voyages before anyone else was 
permitted to trade thither, provided he gave information of such discovery 
to the government within fourteen days of his return. The first who entitled 
himself to the benefit of this regulation was the famous Jacob le Maire, a 
merchant of Amsterdam, who, in the beginning of the year 1616, sailed through 
the straits to which he gave his name, and completed his voyage round the 
world, having discovered on his route the islands of Staten, Prince’s Island, 
and Bameveld, of which he took possession in the name of the states. Cape 
Horn, which received its name from a native of Hoorn (Willem Schouten the 
pilot), was discovered at the same time. 

In the year 1609 Henry Hudson, an English pilot in the employ of the 
East India Company of Holland, being sent with a single vlie-boat and twenty 
men to find a northwest passage to China, discovered the river and bay which 
received his name. Instead, however, of returning to Holland, he went to 
England, which he was not permitted to leave. The Dutch afterwards planted 
a colony on that tract of country to which they gave the name of New Hol- 
land, and about 1624 built the town of New Amsteri^m. 

The character of the Dutch people, at once energetic and patient, enter- 
prising and steady, renders them peculiarly adapted for the formation of 
flourishing and successful colonies. In planting them it is to be remarked 
that they never sought an extension of empire, but merely an acquisition of 
trade and commerce; and consequently they were always either commercial 
or agricultural, never military. They attempted conquest only when forced 
by the pressure of exterior circumstances — such, for instance, as the hostilities 
of the Portuguese in the East Indies. 

To this general rule the formation of the West India Company formed a 
singular exception. The project had been agitated before the commence- 
naent of the truce, but steadily opposed by Bameveld, after whose death the 
states gave permission for the establishment of a company, which was not 
however effected till 1621, when a charter was granted for the term of twenty- 
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four years, on conditions nearly similar to that of the East India Company, 
with the sole privilege of trade from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Goc« 
Hope in Africa, and in America from the south boundary of Newfoundland 
and_ the ^ian or Bering Straits, to those of Magellan and Le Maire. As 
Spain claimed the sovereignty of a vast portion of this tract in America, and 
was in actual possession of the places where the company purposed formmg 
their settlements, conquest must be a necessary preliminary; 'and the colc^ 
nists, paintaining a hostile possession, must be constantly prepared with 
arms in their hands, if not engaged in actual warfare. Accordingly, at the 
very outset, the company were obliged to incur the cost of equipping a largfe 
fleet of men-of-war, instead of making an essay at first with a few vessels as 
the projectors of the East India trade had done.* 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION OF THE EIGHTY YEARS’ WAR 

[1626-1848 A,i).] 

Fredeeick Henry succeeded to almost all his brother’s titles and em- 
ployments, and found his new dignities clogged with an accumulation of 
dfficulties sufficient to appal the most determined spirit. Everything seemed 
to justify alarm and despondency. If the affairs of the republic in India 
wore an aspect of prosperity, those in Europe presented a picture of past 
disaster and approaching peril. Disunion and discontent, an almost insup- 
portable weight of taxation, and the disputes of which it was the fruitful 
source, formed the subjects of internal ill. Abroad were to be seen navigation 
harassed and trammelled by the pirates of Dunkirk, and the almost defence- 
less frontiers of the repubhe exposed to the irruptions of the enemy. The 
king pf Denmark, who endeavoured to make head against the imperialist and 
Spanish forces, was beaten by Tilly, and made to tremble for the safety of 
his own states. England did nothmg towards the common cause of Pro- 
testantism, in consequence of the weakness of the monarch; and civil dis- 
sensions for a while disabled Prance from resuming the system of Henry IV 
for humbling the house of Austria. 

Frederick Henry was at this period in his forty-second year. His military 
reputation w^ well established; he soon proved his political talents. He 
cormnenced his career by a total change in the tone of government on the 
subject of sectarian differences. He exercised several acts of clemency in 
favour of the imprisoned _ and exiled Anninians, at the same tune that he 
upheld the dominant religion.^ By_ these measures he conciliated all parties; 
and by degrees the fierce spirit of intolerance became subdued. The foreign 
relations of the United Provinces now presented the anomalous policy of a 
fleet furnished by the French king, manned by rigid Calvinists, and com- 
manded by a grandson of Admiral Coligny, for the purpose of combating the 
remainder of the French Huguenots, whom they considered as brothers in 
rehgion, though political foes: and during the joint expedition which was 
undertaken by the allied French and Dutch troops against Rochelle, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, the preachers of Holland put up prayers for the 

f 676 
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protection of those whom their army was marching to destroy. The stat-ss- 
general, ashamed of this unpopular union, recalled their fleet, after som^ 
severe fighting with that of the Huguenots, Cardinal Richelieu and the king 
of France were for a time furious in their displeasure^ but interests of state 
overpowered individual resentments, and no rupture took place. 

Charles I had now succeeded his father on the English throne. He re- 
newed the treaty with the republic, who fiunished him with twenty ships to 
assist his own formidable fleet in his war against Spain. Frederick Hemy 
had, soon after his succession to the chief conunand, commenced an active 
course of martial operations, and was successful in almost all his enterprises.^ 

Maurice had, before his death, snade the most strenuous exertions to 
collect troops for the relief of 
Breda. Nevertheless, every effort 
on the part of Pnnce Frederick 
Henry to raise the siege or to in- 
troduce supplies into the town 
proved futile; and being reduced 
to extreme scarcity of provisions, 
the governor, Justin of Nassau, 
capitulated to Spinola on favour- 
able conditions in 1625. But the 
strength of Spain, so imposing in 
outward appearance, so exhausted 
in reality, was now put forth only 
in isolated and convulsive efforts, 
followed by long intervals of 
prostrate inanition. The conquest 
of Breda reduced the spirit and 
resources of the Spanish army, as 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom had 
done, to so low an ebb that it 
was forced to act entirely on the 
defensive; and the summer of the 
next year passed without any 

event worthy of remark. Taking , 

advantage of the continued inactivity of the enemy, the prince of Orange 
commenced the siege of Groenlo with one hundred companies of infant^, 
fifty-five of cavalry, and ninety pieces of artillery.^ The capture of this 
strong town, within the space of a month, and in sight of a hostile army 
which made strenuous attempts to relieve it, added greatly to the reputation 
of Frederick Henry, more especially as his brother had jn the year 1606 
failed in a similar enterprise, under far more favourable , circumstances. 

But it was on sea that the Dutch constantly gained such advantage ^ 
brought at once ruin and dishonour on their enemies. The West India 
Company, having equipped a fleet of twenty-four vessels, placed them under 
the command of one Pieter Pietexsen Heijn, or “Piet Heijn” of Delfshayen 
— a man who, by his courage and ability^ had raised himself from a l<w 
station to the rank of admiral, and had signalised himself, as wen by the 
share he had taken in the conquest of San Salvador as by the destruction of 
twenty-six Spanish vessels in the last year- He now (1628) received orders 
to sail towards America, for the purpose of intercepting the Sp^ish fleet) 
commonly called the “silver fleet,” on its return from thence laden TOth 
specie. On his arrival off the island of Havana, he received intelligence that 
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the fleet was close at haad and could not escape him; and, in effect, early on 
the following morning, he fell in with ten ships, which he captmed in a few 
hdtofe. About mid-day eight or nine more ^Ueons were perceived at three 
leagues’ distance, of which the Dutch immediately went in chase under press 
of sail. 

He^n brought the whole of his booty, except two of the captured vessels, 
safdy into the ports of Holland. It was estimated at 12,000,000 florins, a 
portion of it being 138,600 Ibs-weight of pure silver. On his return the office 
of lieutenant-admiral, vacant by the death of WiUiam of Nassau, who was 
lolled before Groenlo, was in a manner forced upon him, in spite of his modest 
itefusal of a dignity unbefitting, he said, his mean birth and impolished man- 
ners. To acquit himself honourably of his charge, he resolved to undertake 
the extirpation of the pirates of Dunkirk. 

On the 17th of June, 1629, he espied three privateers, to which he gave 
chase, and coming up with his single ship, which had left the others far 
behind, he placed himself between two of the enemy’s vessels, and fired a 
■feroadside into both at the same time. The third discharge of the privateer’s 
guns stretched him dead upon the deck; but his crew, becommg furious at 
the spefctacle, attacked with such vigour that they soon captured both vessels, 
putting every man on board to death, in obedience to the barbarous custom 
enjoined by the states. The body of Heijn was interred near that of William, 
prince of Orange, at Delft, and a monument of white marble erected to his 
memory . <*’■ 

The year 1629 brought three formidable armies at once to the frontiers 
of the repubhc, and caused a geneml dismay all through the United Provinces: 
but the immense treasures taken from the Spaniards enabled them to make 
preparations suitable to the danger; and Frederick Henry, supported by 
his cousin William of Nassau, his natural brother Justin, and other brave 
and experienced officers, defeated every effort of the enemy. He took many 
towns in rapid succession; and finally forced the Spaniards to abandon all 
notion of invading the territories of the republic. Deprived of the powerful 
talents of Spinola, who was called to command the Spanish troops in Italy, 
the armies of the archduchess, tmder the count of Beig, were not able, to 
cope with the genius of the prince of Orange. The consequence was the 
renewal of negotiations for a second truce. But these were received on the 
part of the republic with a burst of opposition. All parties seemed decided 
on that point; and every interest, however opposed on minor questions, 
combined to give a positive negative on this. 

The gratitude of the country for the services of Frederick Henry induced 
the provinces of which he was stadholder to grant the reversion in this title 
to his son, a child three years old; and this dignity had every chance of 
becoming as absolute as it was now pronounced almost hereditary, by the 
means of an army of 120,000 men devoted to their chief. However, few 
nffiitary occurrences took place, the sea being still chosen as the element best 
suited to the present enterprises of the repubhc. In the widely-distant settle- 
ments of Brazil and Batavia the Dutch were equally successful; and the East 
and West India companies acquired eminent power and increasing solidity. 

The yeat 1631 was signalised by an expedition into Flanders consisting 

* According^ to Cerider,* the states having upon the occasion of his death sent a message of 
condolence to his mother, an honest peasant who, notwithstanding the elevation of her son, 
had been content to remain in her onginal station, she rephed : “ Ay, I thought what would 
be the end of him. He was always a vagabond ; but I did my best to correct him. He has got 
no more than he deserved.” 
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of 18,000 men, intended against Dunkirk, but hastily abandoned, in spite 
of every probability of success, by the commissioners of the states-general, 
who accompanied the army and thwarted all the ardour and vigour of the 
prince of Orange. But another great naval victory in the narrow seas of 
Zealand recompensed the disappointments of this inglorious affair. 

ALLIANCE WITH FEANCE; BELGIAN BFFOETS FOE FEEEDOM (1633) 

The splendid victories of Gustavus Adolphus against the imperial arms 
in Germany changed the whole face of European affairs. Protestantism 
began once more to raise its head; and the important conquests by Frederick 
Henry of almost all the strong places on the Maas, including Maestricht, the 
strongest of all, gave the United Provinces their ample share in the Rories 
of the war. The death of the archduchess Isabella, which took place at 
Brussels in the year 1633, added considerably to the difficulties of Spain in 
the Belgian provinces. 

The defection of the count of Berg, the chief general of their armies, 
who was actuated by resentment on the appointment of the marquis of Sainte- 
Croix over his head, threw everything mto confusion, in exposing a wide- 
spread confederacy among the nobility of these proidnces to erect them- 
selves into an independent republic, strengthened by a perpetual alliance 
with the United Provinces against the power of Spain. But the plot failed, 
chiefly, it is said, by the imprudence of the king of England, who let the secret 
slip, from some motives vaguely hinted at, but never sufficiently explained. 
After the death of Isabella, the prince of BrabanQon was arrested. The 
prince of Epinoi and the duke of Burnonville made their escape; and the 
duke of Aerschot, who was arrested in Spain, was soon liberated, in consider- 
ation of some discoveries into the nature of the plot. An armistice, pub- 
lished in 1634, threw this whole affair into complete oblivion. 

The king of Spain appointed his brother Ferdinand, a cardinal and arch- 
bidiop of Toledo, to the dignity of governor-general of the Netherlands. He 
repaired to Germany at the head of seventeen thousand men, and bore his 
share in the victory of Nordlingen; after which he hastened to the Nether- 
lands, and made his entry into Brussels in 1634. Richelieu had hitherto 
only combated the house of Austria in these countnes by negotiation and 
iptrigue; but he now entered warmly into the proposals made by Holland, 
for a treaty offensive and defensive between Louis XIII and the republic. 
By a treaty soon after concluded (February 8th, 1635), the king of France 
engaged to invade the Belgian provinces with an army of thirty thousand 
men, in concert with a Dutch force of equal number. It was agreed that, 
if Belgium would consent to break from the Spanish yoke, it was to be erected 
into a free state; if, on the contrary, it would not co-operate for its own free- 
dom, France and Holland were to dismember and to divide it equally. 

The plan of these combined measures was soon acted on. The French 
army took the field under* the command of the marshals De CMtillon and 
De Brez6; and defeated the Spaniards in a bloody battle, near Avein, in the 
province of Luxemburg, on the 20th of May, 1635, with the loss of four thou- 
sand men. The victors soon made a junction with the prince of Orange; 
and the towns of Tirlemont, St. Trend, and some others, were quickly reduced. 
The former of these places was taken by assault, and pillaged with circum- 
stances of cruelty that recall the horrors of the early transactions of the war: 
The prince of Orange was forced to punish seyerely the authors of these 
offences. The consequences of this event were highly injurious to the allies. 
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•A. i^Mt of fierce resistance was excited throughout the invaded provinces. 
iLouvMn set the first example. The citizens and students took arms for its 
defence; and the combined forces of France and Holland were repulsed, 
and forced by want of supplies to abandon the siege and rapidly retreat. 
The prince-cardinal, as Ferdinand was called, took advantage of this reverse 
to press the retiring French; recovered several towns; and gained all the 
advantages as well as glory of the campaign. The remains of the French 
army, reduced by continual combats, and still more by sickness, finally 
embarked at Rotterdam to return to France in the ensuing spring, a sad 
contrast to its brilliant appearance at the commencement of the campaign. 

The military events for several ensuing years present nothing of sufficient 
interest to induce us to record them in detail. A perpetual succession of 
sieg^ and skirmishes afford a monotonous picture of isolated courage and 
^ul; but we see none of those great conflicts which bring out the genius 
of opposing generals, and show war in its grand results, as the decisive means 
of enslaving or emancipating mankind. The prince-cardinal, one of the 
nmny who on this bloody theatre displayed consummate military talents, 
incessantly employed himself in incursions into the bordering provinces of 
France, ravaged Picardy, and filled Paris with fear and trembling. He, ho^v- 
ever, reaped no new laiuels when he came into contact with Frederick JBEenry, 
who on almost every occasion, particularly that of the siege of Breda in 1637, 
carried his object in spite of aU opposition. The triumphs of war were bal- 
anced; but Spain and the Belgian provinces, so long upheld by the talent of 
the governor-general, were gradually become exhausted. The revolution 
in Portugal and the succession of the duke of Braganza, under the title of 
John IV, to the throne of his ancestors, struck a fatal blow to the power of 
Spain. A strict alliance was concluded between the new monarch of France 
and Holland; and hostilities against the common enemy were on all sides 
vigorously continued ^ 

It was in this year that the singular mania, “ tulipo-mania” as it was 
afterwards termed, the offsjiring of wealth and luxury, became prevalent 
among the Dutch, especially in the province of Holland. The price of tulips 
suddenly rose to an incredible height, the most esteemed varying from 2,600 
guilders to 150 for a single root. Large fortunes were acquired by specula- 
tions on this article, which, in Amsterdam alone, involved, it is said, no less 
a sum than lO,OOO,0OO guilders. Persons of all ranks, sexes, and ages neg- 
lected their ordinaiy avocations to amuse themselves with this novel species 
of gambling; Jaut as those who purchased were often of slender means and 
unable to fulfil their engagements, the speculation became so unsafe that 
men lost their confidence in it, and in course of time it died away of itself. 
The Hollanders, though still retaining their passion for tulips, have since 
been able to_ restrain it within more reasonable bounds. However we may 
condenm this iffie traffic, and however well deserved the ridicule it has 
incurred, it is still gratifying to reflect in what a state of ease and prosperity, 
how free from care and light-hearted a people muSt be, who could find oppor- 
tumty and inclination to devote their attention to such agreeable trifles.*^ 

The successes of the republic at sea and in their distant enterprises were 
continual, and in some instances brilliant. Brazil was gradually falling 
mto the power of the West India Company. The East India possessions 
were secure. The great victory of Tromp,^ known by the name of the battle 

[• He had "been made Tice-admiral in place of Tan Dorp -who had m 1637 not only allowed 
a Spanish fleet carrying four million florins, to escape lum, but had allowed the Dunkirk 
pJwtes to capture certain Dutch ships.] 
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of the Downs, from bemg fought off the coast of England, on the_21st of 
October, 1639, raised the naval reputation of Holland as high as it could 
well be carried. Fifty ships taken, burned, and stmk were the proofs of 
their admiral’s triumph; and the Spanish navy never recovered the loss. 
The victory was celebrated throughout Europe, and Tromp was the hero 
of the day. The king of England was, however, highly indignant at the 
hardihood with which the Dutch admiral broke through the etiquette of 
territorial respect, and destroyed his country’s bitter foes under the very 
sanction of English neutrality. But the subjects of Gharlra I did not par- 
take their monarch’s feelings. They had no sympathy with arbitrary and 
tsoannic government; and their joy at the misfortune of their old enemies 
the Spaniards gave a fair warning of the spirit which afterwards proved so 
fatal to the iiffatuated king, who on this occasion would have protected 
and aided them. 


MAERIAGE OF WILUAM AND MART 

In an unsuccessful enterprise in Flanders, in 1640, Comt Henry Kasimir 
of Nassau was mortally wounded, adding another to the list of those of that 
illustrious family whose lives were lost in the service of their country. His 
brother, Count William Frederick, succeeded him in his office of stadholder 
of Friesland; but the same dignity in the provinces of Groningen and Drent 
devolved on the prince of Orange. The latter had conceived the desire of a 
royal alliance for his son William. Charles I readily assented to the proposal 
of the states-general that this young prince should receive the hand of his 
daughter Mary. Embassies were exchanged; the conditions of the con- 
tract agreed on. The marriage took place at Whitehall, May 1st, 1641; 
Tromp, with an escort of twenty ships, conducted the princess, then twelve 
years old, to the country of her future husband. The republic did not view 
with an eye quite favourable this advancing aggrandisement of the ho^ 
of Orange. Frederick Henry had shortly before been dignffied by the king 
of France, at the suggestion of Richelieu, with the title of “higlmess,” instead 
of the inferior one of “excellency”; and the states-general, jealous of this 
distinction granted to their chief magistrate, adopted for themselves the 
soun(fcg appellation of “ high and mighty lords.” _ The prince of Orange, 
whatever might have been his private views of ambition, had, however, the 
prudence to silence all suspicion, by the mild and moderate use which he 
made of the power which he might perhaps have wished to increase but never 
attempted to abuse. 

On the 9th of November, 1641, the piince-cardinal Ferdinand died at 
Brussels in his thirty-tWrd year; Don Francisco de Mello, a nobleman of 
highly reputed talents, was the next who obtained this onerous situation 
He commenced his governorship by a succession of militaiy operations, and 
after taking some towns, and defeating the marshal De Guiche m the battle 
of Honnecourt tarnished all his fame by the great faults which he committed 
in the famous battle of Rocroi. The duke d’Enghien, then twenty-one years 
of age, and subsequently so celebrated as the great Cond4, completely defeated 
De Mello, and nearly annihilated the Spanish and Walloon infantry. The 
military operations of the Dutch army were this year remarkable only by 
the gallant conduct of Prince William, son of the prince of Orange, who, 
not yet seventeen years of age, defeated near Hulst, in 1642, under the eyes 
of his father, a Spanish detachment m a very warm skiimish. 

Considerable changes were now insensibly operating in the policy of 
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Europe. Cardinal Richelieu had finished his dazzling but tempestuous 
career of government, in which the hand of death arrested him on the 4th 
of December, 1642. Louis XIII soon followed to the grave him who was 
rather his m^ter than his minister. Anne of Austria was declared regent 
during the minority of her son, Louis XIV, then only five years of age: and 
Cardinal Mazarin succeeded to the station from which death alone had power 
to remove his predecessor. 

The civil wars in England now broke out, and their terrible results seemed 
to_ promise to the republic the undisturbed sovereignty of the seas. The 
prince of Orange received with great distinction the mother-in-law of his 
son, when she came to Holland under pretext of conducting her daughter: 
but her principal purpose was to obtain, by the sale of the crown jewels and 
the assistance of Frederick Henry, funds for the supply of her unfortunate 
husband’s cause. The prince and several private individuals contributed 
largely in money; and several experienced officers passed over to serve in 
the royalist army of England. The provincial states of Holland, however, 
S3mapathising wholly with the parliament, remonstrated with the stadholder; 
and the Dutch colonists encouraged the hostile efforts of their brethren, 
the Puritans of Scotland, by all the absurd exhortations of fanatic zeal. The 
province of Holland, and some others, leaned towards the parliament; the 
prince of Orange favoured the king; and the states-general endeavoured 
to maintain a neutrality. 

.The stru^le was still furiously maintained in Germany. Everything 
tended to make peace necessary to some of the contending powers, as it was 
at length desirable for all. Among other strong motives to that line of con- 
duct, the finances of Holland were in a state perfectly deplorable. Every 
year broi^ht the necessity of a new loan; and the public debt of the provinces 
now amoimted to 160,000,000 florins, bearing interest at 6^ per cent Con- 
siderable alarm was excited at the progress of the French army in the Belgian 
provinces; and escape from the tyranny of Spain sseemed only to lead to the 
danger of submission to a nation too powerful and too close at hand not to 
be dangerous, either as a foe or an ally. These fears were increased by the 
knowled^ that Cardinal Mazarin projected a marriage between Louis XIV 
and the infanta of Spain, with the Belgian provinces, or Spanish Nether- 
knds as they were now called, for her marriage portion. T his project was 
confided to_ the prince of Orange, under the seal of secrecy, and he was offered 
the marquisate of Antwerp as the price of his influence towards effecting 
the plan. The prince revealed the whole to the states-general. Great fer- 
mentation was excited: the stadholder himself was blamed, and suspected 
of complicity with the designs of the cardinal. Frederick Henry was deeply 
hurt at this want of confidence, and the injurious publications which openly 
assailed his honour in a point where he felt himself entitled to praise instead 
of suspicion. 


DEATH OF FEEDERICK HENRY,* ACCESSION OF WILLIAM H 

^ The French laboured to remove the impression which this affair excited 
in tpe republic* but the states'^eneral felt themselves justified by the intri- 

f umg pohcy of Mazarm in entering into a secret negotiation with the king of 
_mm, who offered very favourable conditions The negotiations were con- 
fflderably advanced by the marked disposition evinced by the prince of Orange 
to hasten the establishment of peace. Yet, at this very period, a.nd while 
anxiously wishing this great object, he could not resist the desire for another 
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c^paign; one more exploit, to signalise the epoch at which he finally placed 
his sword in the scabbard. ^Frederick Henry was essentially a soldier, with 
all the spirit of his race; and this evidence of the ruling passion, while he 
touched the verge of the grave, is one of the most striking points of his char- 
acter.^ He accordingly took the field; but, with a constitution broken by a, 
fingering disease, he was little fitted t# accomplish any feat worthy of his 
splendid reputation. He failed in an attempt on Venlo, and another on 
Antwerp, and retired to the Hague, where for some months he rapidly 
declined. 

On the 14th of March, 1647, he expired, in his sixty-third year; leaving 
behind him a character of unblemished integrity, prudence, toleration, arid 
valour. He was not of that impetuous stamp which leads men to heroic 
deeds, ^d brings danger to the states 
whose liberty is compromised by their 
ambition. He was a striking contrast 
to his brother Maurice, and more re- 
sembled his_ father in many of those 
calmer qualities of the mind, which 
make men more beloved without lessen- 
ing their claims to admiration. Fred- 
erick Henry had the honour of com- 
pleting the glorious task which William 
began and Maurice followed up. He 
saw the oppression they had combated 
now humbled and overthrown; and he 
forms the third in a sequence of family 
renown, the most surprising and the 
least chequered afforded by the annals 
of Europe.' 

Wilham II succeeded his father in 
his dignities ; and his ardent spirit 
longed to rival him in war. He turned 
his endeavours to thwart all the efforts 
for peace. But the interests of the 
nation and the d 3 dng wishes of Fred- 
erick Henry were of too powerful influence with the states to be overcome 
by the martial yearnings of an inexperienced youth. 
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TREATIES OP MUNSTER AND WESTPHALIA- 

The negotiations were pressed forward; and, despite the complaints, 
the murmurs, and the intri^es of France, the treaty of Munster was toally 
signed by the respective ambassadors of the United Provinces and Spain, on 
the 30th of January, 1648. This celebrated treaty contains seventy-nine 

[I His veneration for liis father, whom he resembled in many points of his character, 
amounted almost to idolatry, a sentiment which he evinced by his adoption of the motto 
Fatnmque, patnque^ signifying that his life was devoted to his country, and to vengeance for 
the murder of his father. Without brilliancy of genius, or extraordinary power of mind, his 
clear good sense and sound judgment combined with his moderation and integrity to render 
him one of the best and most eifeteemed stadholders the provinces ever possessed. By virtue 
of the Act of Reversion, passed in 1631, his offices devolved immediately on his son William , 
but the states of Holland and Zealand, desiring to convince the young prince that the stad- 
holdership was their free gift, and not a right he was entitled to claim, allowed the delay of a 
year to intervene before they confirmed hun in the office, — Davjes.<*] 
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articlea Three points were of main and vital importance to the republic: 
the first acknowledges an ample and entire recognition of the sovereignty of 
the states-general, and a renunciation forever m all claims on the part of 
Spain; the second confirms the ri^ts of trade and navigation in the East 
and West Indies, with the possession of the various countries and stations 
then actually occupied by the contriicting powers; the third guarantees a 
like possession of all the provinces and towns of the Netherlands, as they 
then stood in their respective occupation — a clause highly favourable to 



Th3b Chablatan; Seventeenth Centthiy Stbbbt Scene 
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the repubhc, which had conquered several considerable places in Brabant 
and Flanders. 

The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged at Munster with great 
^lemnity on the 15th of May follovdng the signature; the peace was pub- 
lished in that town and m Osnabruck on the 19th, and in all the different 
states of the king of Spain and the United Provinces as soon as the joyous 
intelligence could reach such various and widely separated destinations. 
Thus, ^ter eighty years of unparalleled warfare, only interrupted by the 
of 1609, during which hostiliti^ had not ceased in the Indies, the new 
republic rose from the horrors of civil war and foreign tyranny to its uncon- 
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tested rank as a free and independent state among the most powerful natkms 
of Europe. No country had ever done more for glory; and the result of its 
efforts was the irrevocable guarantee of civil and religious liberty, the great 
aim and. end of civilisation. 

The internal tranquillity of the republic was secured from all future alarm 
by the conclusion of the general Peace of Westphalia, definitely signed the 
24th of October, 1648. This treaty was long considered not only as the 
fundamental law of the empire, but as the basis of the political system of 
Europe. As numbers of conflicting interests were reconciled, Germanic 
liberty secured, and a just equilibrium established between the Catholics 
and Protestants, France and Sweden obtained great -advantages; and the 
various princes of the empire saw their possessions regulated and secured, 
at the same time that the powers of the emperor were strictly defined.*' 

DAVIES’ REVIEW OF THE WAR AND THE DUTCH CHARACTER 

'Eras ended this long and remarkable war, having continued for a period 
of sixty-eight years, exclusive of the twelve years' truce — a war which, 
unexampled in the history of nations, had brought commerce, wealth, civili- 
sation, learning, and the arts in its train; and which well deserved its high 
exemption from the common lot of humanity, because of the nobleness, the 
purity, and the elevation of the motives from whence it originated; a war 
which had its foundation in justice, and its termination in glory Often, 
in the annals of other nations, examples of bold and successful struggles for 
liberty against the oppressor and invader have roused the sympathy and 
inspired the pen of the historian: Athens has had her Marathon, Sparta her 
Thermopylse, Switzerland her Morgarten, and Spain her Saragossa; but it 
was left for Holland alone to present the spectacle of the continuance of such 
a struggle, against power, wealth, discipline, numbers — in defiancej it 
seemed, of fate itself for a long series of years: with resolution unwavering, 
with courage imdaunted, with patience unwearied; rejectmg, proudly and 
repeatedly, the sohcitations for peace proffered by their mighty foe, and 
yielding to them at last only when she had, as it were, the destiny of that 
foe in her hands. 

The results of this war, as wonderful as were its commencement and 
progress, are to be attributed chiefly to the moral qualities of the Dutch; 
to their marithne power; to the constitution of their government antenor to 
the revolt; their geographical position; and the rapid mcrease of their popu- 
lation by the influx of foreigners of all nations. Among the moral qualities 
which distinguished the Dutch of this period, the most remarkable was 
honesty — a homely virtue, but none the less real, none the less efficacious 
in the circumstances in which they were placed. Of the advantage it proved 
to them in their pecuniary relations with other states, their history affords 

GrotiuSjfi indeed, adduces as tlie sole motive of the war the reluctance of the Butch to 
pay the tenth demanded by Alva, but in this instance he does his countrymen a cruel injustice. 
It was not the mere payment of the tax, but the mode of its levy (without consent of the 
states), and the fear of its perpetuity, which drove the Hollanders to revolt, as after events 
most fully proved , and he himself m^es the observation, a few pages lower down, “ Omnia 
dahant^ ne decimam darmt ” [“they gave all, rather than give a tenth”] ; it was because they 
knew that their forefathers had been accustomed to arrest the arbitrary measures of their 
sovereigns chiefly by withholding the supplies ; because they knew that, if deprived of this 
power, their only means of redress, except by arms, was gone, and those privileges which they 
might expect to recover when the government became needy or impoverished would then be lost 
forever ; because they must then afford their tyrant a constant supply of strength to oppress 
them ; in the words of their historian, Bor^ " “'everyone feared an eternal slavery.”] 
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sufficient evidence. At the time when their affairs were most desperate, 
none ever doubted their national credit; the parsimonious queen of England, 
the cautious William of Orange, the mistrustful German princes, never 
hesitated for a moment to advance them loans, or to trust to their honour 
for the pasmient of the troops which served under their standards. Carried 
into their commercial transactions, this probity won them the confidence of 
the merchants of foreign countries, and caused them to become in course of 
time the providers and cashiers of nearly the whole civilised world Per- 
vading their political counsels, it produced a spirit of mutual confidence 
which bound together all ranks of men in an indissoluble tie. The govern- 
ment, acting in perfect good faith itself, never suspected the fidelity of the 
people, nor descended to the mean arts of rousing their passions by fictions 
or misrepresentations; they never deceived them as to their relations with 
foreign powers, as to the exact condition of their strength and resources, or 
as to the true nature of the contest in which they were engaged; and the 
people on their part awarded to the government entire reliance and obedience. 
Tliua a state, formed of the most heterogeneous parts, was united by the 
strong bond of mutual fidelity into a firm and compact whole, which defied 
alike the assaults of force from without and the undermining of intrigue 
from within. 

From the effects of tins virtue of integrity sprang another, which charac- 
terised the Dutch no less strongly — that of firmness. Never led astray by 
false rumours or false opinions, they contemplated calmly and clearly the 
object they had in view — security of person and property, and freedom of 
religion — and employed with imdeviatmg steadiness of purpose the means 
they conceived calculated to attain it; they desired no more, they would be 
satisfied with no less; the most flattering promises, the most advantageous 
offers of peace, which did not realise that object to the full extent, never 
caused them to waver for a moment; they were exempt from that reckless 
spirit of innovation, that prurient desire of change, usually remarkable in 
the actors in great revolutions. The goal which they had determined to 
reach, therefore, did not change its position from day to day, as whim, ambi- 
tion, or circumstances dictated; in their deepest reverses, at their highest 
elevation of prosperity, it was still the same; they pursued their path towards 
it with slow and measured steps; and when at last they attained it, they 
suffered no disappointment, they experienced no reaction; they did not, as 
it too often happens, in the bitterness of a deceived hope, rush back to a 
condition worse than that they had left; but were content to find what they 
had sought — freedom and security; and riches, glory, and honour were 
added to them. 

Not the least among the moral causes which led to the national aggrandise- 
ment of the Dutch may be found in the singular absence of selfishmess and 
personal vanity observable in all ranks of men. In the great events which 
occurred during the revolt and subsequent war, and which might easily be 
supposed to call forth stirring and ambitious spirits, each man performed his 
part quietly and imostentatiously, without aiming to draw on himself public 
attention, or to place himself in a prominent light. In other cases it often 
appears as if the revolution were made for the man; in this, the man was 
made for &e revolution: his individuality was lost, if we may so express it, 
in hK nationality; the Dutchman was less a naan than a Dutchman, less a 
Dutchnaan than a Hollander or Zealander; himself and his country were 
identified — her glorj^ was his glory, her wealth his wealth, her greatness his 
greatness. This sentiment it was which rendered the Dutch so universally 
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incorruptible that neither during the war nor the truce, though offers and 
promises were never spared by Spain, do we find a single instance of a traitor 
of that nation bought with gold. 

Tlie reputation of their military officers was little displayed, since the 
stadholders, as captains-general, being constantly in the field, the credit of 
all the successes obtained redounded to them; but very rarely do we find 
their movements embarrassed, or their plans disordered, by want of capacity 
or promptitude in their inferiors: and the results of their operations bear 
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testimony that they must have been as ably carried out fis skilfully combined- 
Their naval commanders, as their sphere of action was more extensive and 
independent, so their genius and ability shone out with a more marked and 
brilliant lirstre; Heemskerk, Warmont, Heijn, Matelief, Coen, and SpQ- 
bergen are names of which any people may justly be proud. Nor was it 
only in profound and practical knowledge of matters relating to their pro- 
fession that these great captains excelled; the admirable treaties made with 
the native sovereigns of India, and the advantageous terms they obtained 
for their merchants and factors in foreign countries, proved them no less 
skilled in the mysteries of political science, and the delicate and intricate 
subject of the commercial interests of their nation. The merchants also of 
Holland were as remarkable for enterprise and judgment as for integrity 
in the management of their commerce; nor less so for the dexterity with 
which they secured a footing in foreign countries, and the confidence and 
prudence with which, often in spite of very adverse circumstances, they 
contrived to retain it. 

But though probity, firmness, courage, patriotism, and wisdom might 
have given the Dutch strength to prolong the contest, and to obtain at the 
end favourable terms of peace, these qualities might yet scarcely have sufficed 
to render them independent and powerful, had they not been favoured by 
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soiM considerable incidental advantages. Among such may be reckoned, 
as one of the principal, the excellence of their navy. We have shown that, 
at the reign of Philip III (II of Spain) the fleets of the Netherlands were able 
to cope with, if they did not surpass, those of any of the great powers of 
Europe. These fleets consisted for the most part of armed merchant ships, 
and of vessels of war belonging, not to the central government but to the 
municipal governments of the towns by which they were equipped. The 
breaking out of hostilities, therefore, found the Dutch prepared with a mari- 
time force sufficient to keep the seas against the enemy. The ships merely, 
which were banished from the ports of England in 1572 , were twenty-four 
in number, at that time a considerable armament; and, in the next year, 
the fleet of the towns of North Holland was sujBficiently powerful to obtain 
a signal victory over that of Alva, which gave them the possession of *the 
Zuyder Zee. 

From the very early period of the war, indeed, when they were to all 
appearance a mere feeble band of msimgents, they were rarely worsted by 
the enemy in any naval encoimter;^ and the mastery of the seas which they 
thus retained enabled them at all times to supply themselves with ammuni- 
tion, corn, and other provisions, and to transport in safety the subsidies 
in money and troops afforded them by England; to prevent the conveyance 
of the armies from Spain by water, forcing them to undergo the tedious and 
difficult journey overland at an immense waste of men and money; and 
to hinder the passage of supplies and oblige the enemy to have recourse to 
themselves, drawing by this means the greater portion of the sums applied 
to the maintenance of the troops into their own hands. T\nhLile thus benefiting 
by the streams that flowed from the treasury of their enemy, they were often 
able to (^ain it at its very source, by the capture of the vessels laden with 
the specie on which^ her sole dependence was placed; while the provinces 
themselves, trading in comparative security, collected from all parts of the 
world the wealth which enabled them to sustain burdens apparently so clis- 
proportioned to their strength. 

The municipal system of government, which for so many centuries pre- 
vailed in the United Provinces, has been remarked upon as tending to dis- 
union, since, attaching its subjects principally to their own town or province, 
it caused them sometimes to overlook, in their anxiety for its interest, the 
mterest of the whole. But in circumstances where all were bound together 
by one strong tie, where the same powerful impulse directed the movements 
of all m unison, it went far towards rendering them invincible. The oppressor 
found that he had the Hydra to subdue, and that each head was imbued 
with the strength of the whole body. Every city was, as it were, a fresh 
nation to conquer. 

another cause of the rapid increase of Holland has justly been adduced, 
the influx of multitudes of refugees of different nations who sought shelter 
mthxn her boundaries. Fugitives from the Spanish Netherlands, from Spain 
rtselt, Protestants driven from Germany by the miseries of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Jews from Portugal, and Huguenots from Prance, found here welcome, 
s^ety, and employment. Nor was it more in the numbers than in the sort 
Qf population she thus^ gained, that Holland found her advantage. The 
fugitives were not crtoinals escaped from justice, speculators lured by the 
hope of plunder, nor idlers coming thither to enjoy the luxuries which their 

country did not afford; they were generally men persecuted on account of 
their love of civil liberty, or their devotion to their religious tenets; had they 
been content to sacrifice the one or the other to their present ease and interest 
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they had ranained tmmolested where iJwy- were; it was by their activity, 
integrity, and resolution that they rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
tyrannical and bigoted governments which drove them from their native 
land;_ and these virtues they carried with them to their adopted country, 
peopling it not with vagabonds or indolent voluptuaries, but with brave, 
intelligent, and useful citizens. Thus, not only was the waste in the popula- 
tion of the provinces consequent on the w'ar rapidly supplied, but bl^ means 
of the iudustry and skill of the new-comers their manufactures were carried 
to so high a pitch of perfection that, m a short time, they were able to surpass 
and imdersell the traders of every other nation.** 

Thorold Rogers thus enthusiastically characterises thg victory of the 
Dutch over the Spanish: 

“I hold it that the revolt of the Netherlands and the success of Holland 
is the beginning of modern political science and of modem civilisation. It 
utterly repudiated the divine right of kings, and the divine authority of an 
Italian priest, the two most inveterate enemies which human progress has 
had to do battle with. At present, the king in civilised communities is the 
servant of the state, whose presence and influence is believed to be useful. 
The priest can only enjoy an authority which is volimtarily conceded to 
him, but has no authority over those who decline to recognise him. These 
two principles of civil government the Dutch were the first to affirm. The 
debt which rational and just government owes to the seven provinces is incal- 
culable. To the true lover of liberty, Holland is the Holy Land of modem 
Europe, and should be held sacred.”? 
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SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Nevee, if we except the ancient Greeks, has a people restricted to so 
small a territory accomplished such great things in a century and a half, or 
given the world such illustrious examples as the Dutch. From the oldest 
times the struggle with the sea had strengthened the character of the peoples 
from the delta of the Rhine to beyond Friesland. But now, calling on the 
eternal rights of man, they had declared themselves free, wise as they 
were brave and enduring, they took advantage of every circumstance in 
European politics which could be turned to their profit. The new common- 
wealth which they foimded su^ested new ideas to the statesmen and philos- 
ophers of Europe. They became the creators of a colonial system which 
we cannot, however, place on a par with that of the Hellenes, for it was 
founded solely on egoism. 

The Dutch did not, like the Greeks from Gyrene, Massilia, and numerous 
other seaport towns, spread a beautiful and lofty civilisation from the sea 
inland. And yet the extended sea authority called all forces into the field, 
even the scientific; geography, cartography, astronomy reached a height 
undreamed of. The cities grew so rapidly that the Russian ambassadors 
who appeared in Holland in 1615 described the country even then as one 
continuous city. The little land could not shine by natural production: 
the natives, to be sure, boast that certain branches, as horticulture and the 
production of art works, brought large sums into the cotmtry; but it was 
chiefly through its industries and through its colonial organisation that 
Holland, even after England had begun to be a formidable rival, remained 
a model state imtil well into the eighteenth century. Even the high taxes 
were held to be only a sign of prosperity. The popular spirit found expression 
not only in festivals but also more worthily in state buildings and public 
institutions.^ In HoUand, the democratic idea, which had already been 
proclaimed in single imperial cities ^d in the Hanse towns, was kept alive 
at just the time that the latter declined; Holland became m the north the 
home of the modem system of institution for the common good. The coimcil 
house at Amsterdam (used as a palace by Louis Bonaparte in 1808) was 
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called the eighth wonder of the world; institutions for the insane and prisons 
arose, in which care was taken for the improvement of the inmates. 

Especially creditable, and also advant^ous for the states-general, was 
their attitude towards intellectual culture and the sciences. Like everj^ art, 
so also learning and ideas of liberty in their origins were closely associated 
with religion. Discussions concerning subtle doctrines of faith took place 
in Holland at the family table and in the taverns. A translation of the 
Bible was xmdertaken by Philip van Mamix, lord of Sainte-Aldegonde; but 
not until 1637, at the instigation of the synod of Dort (Dordrecht), did the 
so-called state Bible gain oflBcial rec- 
ognition. 

In the year in which the Peace 
of Westphaha was concluded (IMS) 

Holland received its fifth university, 

Harderwijk; the other four were Ley- 
den, Praneker, Utrecht, and Gron- 
ingen, In addition the Athenceum illus- 
irS, founded at Amsterdam in 1632, had 
almost the rank of a university. Ley- 
den aJwasrs held the first place, as 
well in mathematics, jurisprudence, 
and medicine as especially in philology. 

Holland became the chirf seat of poly- 
history — a new kind of learning which 
may be regarded as the successor of 
Italian humanism. 

Thescholarsof Leyden and of other 
places did indeed start out in their 
investiption of classic authors from gbrahdps johakios vossitrs <1577-1649) 
textiml comction and from a hnguistic typical nnu* poIyMator, known alao aB*‘&ep«. 

standpomt, but they sought, above fectgranunanan") 

aU, the realities; they tried to explain 

the real nature of the so-called antiquities and heaped up an enormous amount 
of erudition for that purpose. 

SPINOZA 

Holland in its great century attained the highest reputation among 
posterity for the freedom and protection it afforded to thought. It was 
here that Descartes* and Locke developed their systems. In no other 
cotmtry of Europe could the great thinker Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza have 
shown to an after world the spectacle of an independent scholar who, bound 
by no religious obligations, lived for truth alone. 

Spinoza, bOm at Amsterdam in 1632, was descended from an immigrant 
Portuguese Jew. He received a rabbinical education and studied ancient 
languages with a Dutch physician, Van den Ende. But Ms abandonment 
of their idea of God could not long remain hidden to the Jews; the formula 
of the Jewish ban (cherem) was pronounced against him, and he even received 
a knife wound in front of the synagogue. After that time he kept wholly 
aloof from the Jewish community, without formally assuming any Chris- 
tian tie. He was, however, in close connection with the Arminians and 

[i The celebrated French philosopher spent the last twenty years of his life» from 1629- 
1649, m Holland, and did all Ins important work there. John Locke spent the years 1688-1689 
in voluntary exile in Holland and there wrote his “ Essay concerning Human Understanding.”] 
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docasicaally ui^ed others to attend their preaching services. He earned his 
living by grinding lenses, and refused a call to Heidelberg to avoid giving 
offence to any man. One of his most important works, the Ethics was not 
published imtil after his death. 

The wonderful calm of his style of writing, where everything is proved 
mathematically, has from the first not failed to make a deep impression 
upon simple readers. Since Spinoza recognises only one Being, a single, 
unlimited, self-existing substance, in which all individual existence with its 
opposites is included; since this substance takes the place of God ^th him, 
there is lacking in his conception of divinity the persomlity which seems 
indispensable to most people and the likeness to man which is indispensable 
to mythology. Since, moreover, this universal existence moves in time and 
space according to immutable laws, there is no place for the freedom of will. 

Spinoza’s conception of good and evil like- 

« wise did not fit into any current moral 

system. If we further take into consider- 
ation that in his states, doctrine the con- 
nection of right and might could easily be 
misinterpreted into an abolition of all 
moral obligation, we see that there were 
elements enough to make his whole philoso- 
phy appear objectionable for long years to 
come. Thus the stigma of atheism remained 
attached to him, whereas in reality the 
last axioms of his philosophy teach that the 
highest cognition is the knowledge of God; 
from this springs the highest intellectual 
4 bliss, the inward repose which comes from 
, refiecting upon the necessity of all things; 
\ the release from the fruitless struggle with 
the finality of our being. The highest spir- 
itual virtue according to him is love to God; 
■ who really loves God does not expect God 

BABtrcH spikoza (1632-1677) him in return; his reward consists 


in the blessedness of that higher cognition. 

Among the foreigners who from Holland attacked antiquated doctrines 
and aroused a spirit of doubt and criticism, Pierre Bayle was unquestionably 
the one who exercised the most direct and active influence, especially through 
the tireless energy by means of which he was able to create new forms pf 
expression. In Bayle the spirit of investigation and contradiction was ever 
active. In the seventeenth century he was known pre-eminently as the 
doubter, somewhat like Hume in the eighteenth. 

In the Spanish Netherlands, which remained monarchistic and Catholic, 
intellectual activity retreated wholly into the background during the seven- 
teenth century. The rhetorical chambers had already been suppressed under 
Philip II; the sciences also could not flourish under the absolute dominion 
and the clerical servitude. Philip’s, dai^hter Isabella and her husband 
Duke Albert had patronised literature to a certain extent and had attended 
lectures by the celebrated philologian Lipsius. During the neMy beginning 
seventeenth century there is no literary activity of a national character to 
be recorded, in the country now called Belgium; only a few Jesuits like 
Haschins distinguished themselves as Latin poets, ^ In Holland, however, 
there had been a splendid efflorescence. 
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GOLDEN AGE OP DUTCH LITEEATUHE 

The first writer who used the Dutch tongue with grace and precision of 
style was a woman and a professed opponent of Lutheranism and reformed 
thought. Modem Dutch literature practically begins with Anna Bijns. 
Against the crowd of rhetoricians and psalm-makers of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, she stands out in relief as the one poet of real genius. The 
language, osciUatmg before her time between French and German, formless, 
corrupt, and invertebrate, took shape and comeliness, which none of the male 
pedants could give it, from the impassioned hands of a woman. Anna Bijns, 
who is believed to have been bom at Antwerp in 1494, was a schoolmistress at 
that city in her middle life and in old age she still “ instructed youth in the 
Catholic religion.” She was named "the Sappho of Brabant” and the “prin- 
cess of all rhetoricians.” She bent the powerful weapon of her verse against 
the faith and character of Luther. In Dirk Volekersten Coornhert (1522- 
1590) Holland for the first time produced a writer at once eager to compose in 
his native tongue and to employ the weapons of humanism. 

Towards the end of the period of transition, Amsterdam became the centre 
of all literary enterprise in Holland. In 1585 two of the most important 
chambers of rhetoric in Flanders, the “White Lavender” and the “Fig-Tree,” 
took flight from the south, and settled themselves in Amsterdam by the side of 
the “Eglantine.” Ihe last-named institution had already observed the new 
tendency of the age, and was prepared to encourage intellectual reform of 
every kind, and its influence spread through Holland and Zealand. In Flan- 
ders, meanwhile, crushed under the yoke of Parma, literature and native 
thought absolutely expired. 

In the chamber of the Eglantine at Amsterdam two men took a very 
prominent place, more by their intelligence and modem spirit than by their 
original genius. Hendrick Laurenssen Spieghel (1549-1612) was a humanist 
of a type more advanced and less polemical than Coornhert. 

Roemer Pieterssen Visscher (1545-1620) proceeded a step further than 
Spi^hel in the cultivation of polite letters. He was deeply tinged with a 
spirit of classical learning that was much more genuine and nearer to the true 
antique than any that had previously been known in Holland. His own dis- 
ciples called him the Dutch Martial, but he was at best little more than an 
amateur in poetry, although an amateur whose function it was to perceive 
and encourage the genius of professional writers. 

The Visscher Family 

Roemer Visscher stands at the threshold of the new Renaissance literature, 
himself practising the faded arts of the rhetoricians, but pointing by his counsel 
and his conversation to the naturafism of the great period. It was in the 
salon at Amsterdam which the beautiful daughters of Roemer Visscher formed 
around their father and themselves that the new school began to take form. 
The republic of the United Provinces, with Amsterdam at its head, had sud- 
denly risen to the first rank among the nations of Europe, and it was under 
the influence of so much new emotion and brilliant ambition that tlie country 
no less suddenly asserted itself in a great school of painting and poetry. The 
intellect of the whole of the Low Countries was concentrated in Holland and 
Zealand, while the ax great imiversities, Leyden, Gromngen, Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, Harderwijk, and Ikaneker, were enriched by a flock of learned exiles from 
Handers and Brabant. It had occurred, however, to Roemet Visscher only 

H, w.— Toil. xm. 8o 
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that the path of literary honour lay, not along the utilitarian road cut out by 
Maerlant and Boendale, but in the study of beauty and antiquity. In this he 
was curiously aided by the school of npe and enthusiastic scholars who began 
to’flourish at Leyden, such as Drusius, Vossius, and Hugo Grotms, who them- 
selves wrote little in Dutch, but who chastened the style of the rising genera- 
tion by insisting on a pure and liberal latinity. Out of that generation arose 
the grea^test names in the literature of Holland — Vondel, Hooft, Cats, Huy- 
gens — in whose hands the language, so long left barbarous and neglected, 
took at once its highest finish and melody. By the side of this serious and 
ffisthetic growth there is to be noticed a quickening of the broad and farcical 
humour which had been characteristic of the Dutch nation from its com- 
mencement. 

Of the famous daughters of Roemer, two cultivated literature with marked 
success; Anna (1584-1651) was the author of a descriptive and didactic poem, 
De Boemster mn den Aemstel (the Glory of the Aemstd), and of various mis- 
cellaneous writings; Tesselsehade (1594r-1649) wrote some l 3 Tics which still 
place her at the head of the female poets of Holland, and she translated the 
great poem of Tasso. They were women of universal accomplishment, grace- 
ful manners, and singular beauty; and their company attracted to the house 
of Roemer Visscher all the most gifted youths of the time, several of whom 
were suitors, but in vain, for the hand of Anna or of Tesselsehade. 


Hooft and Vondel 

Of this Amsterdam school, the first to emerge into public notice was Pieter 
Comelissen Hooft (1581-1647). In his poetry, especially in the lyrical and 
pastoral verse of his youth, he is full of Italian reminiscences both of 'style and 
matter; in his noble prose work he has set himself to be a disciple of Tacitus. 
Mr. Motley c has spoken of Hooft as one of the greatest historians, not merely 
of Holland but of Europe. His influence in purifying the language of his 
country and in enlarging its sphere of experience can hardly be overrated. 

_ Very different from the long and prosperous career of Hooft was the brief, 
painful life_ of the greatest comic dramatist that Holland has produced, Ger- 
brand Adriaanssen Brederoo (1585-1618), the son of an Amsterdam shoe- 
maker. 

The greatest of aU Dutch writers, Joost van der Vondel, was bom at 
Cologne on the 17th of November, 1587. In 1012 he brought out his first 
work, Het Pascha, a tragedy or tragicomedy on the exodus of the children of 
Israel, written, like all his succeeding dramas, on the recognised Dutch plan, 
in alexandrines, in five acts, and with choral interludes between the acts. 
There is comparatively httle promise in Het Pascha. In 1625 he published 
what seemed an innocent study from the antique, his tragedy of Palam^ks, or 
Murdered Innocence. All Amsterdam discovered, with smothered delight, 
that under the name of the hero was thinly concealed the figure of Barneveld, 
whose execution in 1618 had been a triumph of the hated Calvinists. Thus, 
at the age of forty-one, the obscure Vondel became, in a week the most famous 
writer in Holland. 

A purely fortuitous circumstance led to the next great triumph m Vondel’s 
slowly developing career. The Dutch Academy, founded in 1617, almost 
wholly as a (kamatic guild, had become so inadequately provided with stage 
a^mmodation that in 1638,' ha^ving coalesced with the two chambers of the 
Eglantine ” and the “ WMte Lavender,” it ventured on the erection of a large 
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public theatre, the first in Amsterdam. Vondel, as the greatest poet of the 
day, was invited to write a piece for the first night; on the 3rd of January, 
IfiM, the theatre was opened with the performance of a new tragedy out of 
early Dutch history, the famous Gysbregkt van Aemstel. The next ten years 
were rich in dramatic work from Vondel’s hand. In 1654, having already 
attained an age at which poetical production is usually discontinued by the 
most energetic of poets, he brought out the most exalted and sublime of all his 
worksj the tragedy of Lucifer.^ Very late in life, through no fault of his own, 
financial ruin fell on the aged poet, and from 1658 to 1668 — that is, from his 
seventieth to his eightieth year — this venerable and illustrious person, the 
main literary glory of Holland through her whole history, was forced to earn 
his bread as a common clerk in a bank, miserably paid, and accused of wasting 
his masters’ time by the writing of verses. 

Vondel is the typical example of Dutch intelligence and imagination at 
their highest development. Not merely is he to Holland all that Camoens is 
to Portugal and Mickiewicz to Poland, but he stands on a level with these men 
in the positive value of his writings. 

Cats and Huygens 

While the genius of Holland clustered around the circle of Amsterdam, a 
school of scarcely less brilliance arose in Middelburg, the capital of Zealand. 
The rulmg spirit of this school vras the famous Jakob Cats (1577-1660). In 
this voluminous wnter, to whom modem criticism almost denies the name of 
poet, the genuine Dutch habit of thought, the utilitarian and didactic spirit 
which we have already observed in Houwaert and in Boendale, reached its 
zenith of fluency and popularit 3 r. 

A poet of dignified imagination and versatile form was Sir Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687) the diplomatist. Though bom and educated at the 
Hague, he threw in his lot with the great school of Amsterdam, and became 
the intimate friend and companion of Vondel, Hooft, and the daughters ctf 
Eoemer Visscher. His famous poem in praise of. the Hague, Batava Tempe, 
appeared in 1621, and was, from a technical point of view the most accom- 
plished and elegant poem till that time produced in Holland. Huygens 
represents the direction in which it would have been desirable that Dutch 
literature, now completely founded by Hooft and Vondel, should forthwith 
proceed, while Cats represents the tame and mundane spirit which was actually 
adopted by the nation. Huygens had little of the sweetness of Hooft or of the 
subfimity of Vondel, but his genius was eminently bright and vivacious, and 
he was a consummate artist in metrical form. Tlie Dutch language has never 
proved so light and supple in any hands as in his, and he attempted no class 
of writing, whether in prose or verse, that he did not adorn by his delicate 
taste and sound judgment. _ 

' Three Dutchmen of the seventeenth century distinguished themselves very 
prominently in the movement of learning and philosophic thought, but the 
illustrious names of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and of Baruch Spinoza (1632- 
1677) can scarcely be said to belong to Dutch literature, since they wrote in 
Latin. Balthazar Bekker (1634-1698), on the contrary, was a disciple of 
Descartes, who deserves to be remembered as the greatest philosophical writer 
who has used the Dutch language.'* 

[* TMs great work bears so miicb similaritjto a greater work, Milton’s Paradise Lost, tliat 
it is frequently stated tbat Milton must have been acquainted witb it Milton’s poem was 
begun in 1655, and finished in 1667,] 
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Hugo Grotius 

In the annals of precocious genius there is no greater prodigy on record 
than Hugo Grotii^ [in Dutch, Huig de Groot], who was able to make good 
Latin verses at nine, was ripe for the university at twelve, and at fifteen 
edited the eneyclopsedic work of Martianus Capella. At Leyden he was 
much noti^d by J. J. Scaliger, whose habit it was to engage his young friends 
in the editing of some classical text, less for the sake of the boox so produced 

than as a valuable educa- 
tion for themselves. At 
fifteen Grotius accom- 
panied Count Justin of 
Nassau and the grand 
pensionary Olden -Bame- 
veld on their special em- 
bassy to the court of 
France. After a year 
profitably spent m that 
country in acquiring the 
language and makmg ac- 
quaintance with the lead- 
ing men, Grotius returned 
home. He took the degree 
of doctor of law at Leyden, 
and entered on practice as 
an advocate. 

Grotius vied with the 
latinists of his day in the 
composition of Latin 
verses. Some lines on the 
siege of Ostend were 
greatly admired, and 
spread his fame beyond 
the cucle of the learned. 
He wrote three dramas in 
Latin: Chnstus Patiens; 
Sophomphaneas, on the 
story of Joseph and his 
brethren ; and Adamus 
Exul, a production which 
is still remembered as having given hints to Milton. In 1603 the United 
Provinces, desiring to transmit to posterity some account of their struggle 
with Spain, detennined to appoint a historiographer. Several candidates 
appeared, Dominicus Bandius among them. But the choice of the states 
fell upon Grotius, though only twenty years of age, and not having offered 
himself for the post. 

His next preferment was that of advocate-general of the fisc for the prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand. He had already passed from occupation with 
the civics to studies more immediately connected vrith 1^ profession. In 
the winter of 1604 he composed a treatise entitled De jure prmdm. This 
treatise he did not publi^, and the MS. of it remained unknown to all the 
iMOgraphers of Grotius till 1868, when it was brought to light, and printed 
at the Hague under the auspices of Professor Fruin. It discovers to us that 
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the principles and the plan of the celebrated De jure belli, which was not com- 
posed till 1625, more than twenty years after, had already been conceiyed 
by a youth of twenty-one. 

A short treatise which was printed in 1609, Grotius says without his 
permission, under the title of Mare Liberum, is nothing more than a chapter 
(the twelfth) of the De jure prcedce. It was necessary to Grotius’s defence 
of Heemskerk that he should show that the Portuguese pretence that Eastern 
waters were their private property was untenable. Grotius mamtains that 
the ocean is free to all, and cannot be appropriated by any one nation. Many 
years afterwards the jealousies between England and Holland gave impor- 
tance to the novel doctrine broached in the tract by Grotius, a doctrine wfiich 
Selden set himself to refute in his Mare clausum (1632), 

In June, 1619, Grotius, as we have seen, was immured in the fortress of 
Loevestein, near Gorkum. He had now before him, at thirty-six, no prospect 
but that of a lifelong captivity. He did not abandon himself to despair, 
but sought refuge in returning to the classical pursuits of his youth. 

The address and ingenuity of Madame Grotius at length devised a mode 
of escape. His first place of refuge was Antwerp, from which he proceeded 
to Paris, where he arrived in April, 1621. In October he was joined by his 
wife. There he was presented to the king, Louis XIII, and a pension of 
3,000 livres conferred upon him. French pensions were easily granted, all 
the more so as they were never paid 

In March, 1625, the printing of the De jure belli, which had taken four 
months, was completed. But though his book brought him no profit it 
brought him reputation, so widely spread and of such Tong endurance as no 
other legal treatise has ever enjojred. 

As in many other points Grotius inevitably recalls to us Erasmus, so he 
does in his attitude towards the great schism. Grotius was indeed a man of 
profound religious sentiment, which Erasmus was not; but he had an indiffer- 
ence to dogma equal to that of Erasmus, although his disregard sprang from 
another source. Erasmus felt the contempt of a man of letters for the bar- 
barous dissonance of the monkish wrangle. Grotius was animated by an 
ardent desire for peace and concord. He thought that a basis for reconcilia- 
tion of Protestant and Catholic might be found in a common piety, combined 
with reticence .upon discrepancies of doctrinal statement. His De veritate 
rehgionis Chnstiance (1627), a presentment of the evidences, is so written 
as to form a code of common Christianity, irrespective of sect. The little 
treatise diffused itself rapidly over Christendom, gaining rather than losing 
popularity in the eighteenth century. It became the classical manual of 
apologetics in Protestant colleges, and was translated for missionary purposes 
into Arabic (by Pocock, 1660), Persian, Chinese, etc. 

Grotius was a great jurist, and his De jure belli et pads (Paris, 1625), 
though not by any means the first attempt in modern times to ascertain the 
principles of jurisprudence, went far more fundamentally into the discussion 
than anyone had done before him. It is in the larger questions to which 
he opened the way that the’ merit of Grotius consists. His was the first 
attempt to obtain a principle of right, and a basis for society and govern- 
ment, outside the church or the Bible. The distinction between religion 
on the one hand and law and mqrality on the other is not indeed clearly con- 
ceived by Grotius, but he wrestles with it in such a way as to make it easy 
for those who followed him to seize it: The law of nature is unalterable: 
God himself caimot alter it any more than he can alter a mathematical axiom. 
This law has its source in the nature of man as a social being; it would be 
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valid even were there no God, or if God did not interfere in the government 
of the world. 

These positions, though GrotW religious temper did not allow him to 
rely unreservedly ujjon them, yet, even in the partial application they find 
in Ids book, entitle him to the honour of being held the founder of the modem 

science of the law of 
nature and nations. 
The De jure exerted 
little influence on the 
practice of belligerents, 
yet its publication was 
an epoch in the science. 
Mackintosh® affirmed 
that his work is “per- 
haps the most complete 
that the world has yet 
owed, at so early a 
stage in the progress of 
any science, to the ge- 
nius and learning of 
one man.”’’ 

From 1600 to 1650 
was the blossoming 
time in Dutch litera- 
ture. During this pe- 
riod the names of 
greatest genius were 
first made known to 
the public, and the 
vigour and grace of lit- 
erary expression 
reached their highest 
development. It hap- 
pened, however, that 
three men of particu- 
(1577-1640) larly commanciing tal- 

ent survived to an ex- 
treme old age, and under the shadow of Vondel, Cats, and Huygens there 
sprang up a new generation which sustained the great tradition until about 
1680, when the final decline set in.‘^ 


TAINB ON FLEMISH AHT 

There are moments in the history of a nation when it resembles Christ 
transported by Satan to the mountain top; it becomes necessary for it to 
choose between the higher ideal and the lower. In the case of the Nether- 
lands the tempter was Philip II with his army; put to the same test, the people 
of the North and the people of the South differed decidedly, following the slight 
^erences of make-up and character. The choice once made, these differences 
increased, exa^erated by the result of the situation they had produced. 
The two peoples were two almost similar varieties of the same species; they 
became two distinct species. There always exist moral as well as physical 
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types; their origin is the same, but as they develop they vary and this varia- 
tion is the birth of their separate existence. 

After the separation, when the southern provinces became Belgium, 
the predominating idea was a need of peace and well-being, a disposition 
to accept existence comfortably and mirthfully — in a word, the spirit of 
Teniers, the state of mind that can laugh and sing, smoke a good pipe, quaff 
a good beer in a bare tavern, a dilapidated cottage, or on a wooden bench. 
In fact, it was now possible to sleep in beds, to amass provision, to enjoy 
work, travel, converse, live without fear; one had a house, a country: the 
future opened up. All the ordinary affairs of life took on interest; the people 
felt the resurrection and seenaed to live for the first time. It is imder such 
conditions that the arts and literature are bom. The great shock undergone 
had broken the imiform glazing that tradition and custom had spread over 
everything. Man now occupied the centre of things; the essential traits of 
his nature, transformed and renewed, were grasped; the mind was as Adam's 
at his awakening. Later was to come the remiing and weakening; at this 
moment the conception of things was large and simple. Man was competent 
because he was born in a period of disintegration and raised in the midst of 
naked tragedy ; like Victor Hugo and George Sand, Rubens as a child was 
in exile, near his imprisoned father, and heard on all sides the din of tempests 
and ruin. 

After the generation of activity which had suffered and created came 
the poetic generation which expressed itself in literature and the arts. It 
explained and amplified the desires and energies of the world founded by 
its fathers. This was the cause of Flemish art glorifying in heroic types 
the sensual instincts, the coarse enjoyments, the rude energy of the surround- 
ing souls, and the findmg in the tavern of Teniers the heaven of Rubens. 

Peter Paid Rubens 

Among the painters was one who stood out from all the others. This 
was Peter Paul Rubens.^ 

Rubens was not an isolated genius, and the resemblance of the works of 
the painters of his period to his, shows that the tree of which he was the most 
splendid shoot was the product of his nation and his epoch. Before him 
came his master Adam van Noort and the master of Jordaens; around him 
his contemporaries educated in other studios, and whose creative faculties 
were as great as his — Jordaens, Grayer, Gerard Zeghers, Rombouts, Abra- 
ham Janssens, Van Roose; after him his pupils — Van Thulden, Diepenbeck, 
Van den Hoecke, Cornelius Schut, Boyermans, Vandyke greatest of them 
all; and Jakob van Oost of Bruges; the great animal and still-life painters 
Snyders, Jan Fyt, the Jesuit Seghers: the same sap gave sustenance to all 
these branches, the large and small alike. 

In Belgium as in Italy the religion consisted in rites: Rubens went to 
mass in tihie mornings and gave a picture to obtain indulgences; after which 

[^His father, a legal scholar and lay assessor of Antwerp, had fled to Cologne, and it is 
generally supposed that Uubens v as born there, or, as has been latteily stated, at Siegen. In his 
tenth year his mother brought him to Antwerp. In 1600 he went to Italy, received from the 
duke of Mantua the title of court equerry, and was sent by him to Madrid. After 1608 Ant- 
werp became his home , Duke Albert appointed him to be court painter. Yet at one time he 
accepted commissions in Pans for a considerable period, and then sold his art collection to the 
duke of Buckmgham for 100,000 guldens In 1629 he took part m the peace negotiations 
between Spain and England, for which Charles I gave him a golden chain with his picture. 
Kubens lived the life of a great lord, and had many paintings executed after his sketches hy 
numerous pupils* He died at Antwerp in 1640. 
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he would return to the poetic feeling of his daily existence, and paint in the 
same style a Magdalene overflowing with repentance or a corpulent siren. 
Aside from this his art is truly Flemish; it is harmonious, spontaneous, 
original, in this l^ing distinct from the preceding period, which was but a 
discordant imitation. Prom Greece to Florence, from Florence to Venice, 
from Venice to Antwerp, one_ can follow all the steps of passage. The con- 
ception of man and life lost in nobleness and gained in breadth. 

Rubens is to Titian what Titian is to Raphael and what Raphael is to 
Phidias. Never has the artistic sympathy grasped nature with so frank 
and general an embrace. The ancient landmarks, already so often pushed 
back, seemed to be entirely destroyed in order to open an infinite course. 
The histone laws were disregarded; he put together allegorical and realistic 

figures, cardinals and a nude Mercury. 
So with the moral laws : he intro- 
duced into the ideal, mythological, and 
evangelistic heaven brutal or malignant 
figures — a Magdalene who is a nurse, a 
Ceres who whispers a joke into her neigh- 
hour’s ear. He did not fear shocking 
the physical sensibilities; he went to the 
horrible, through all the tor- 
suffering flesh and all the thrill 
/ // agonised screams. He did not shrink 

' // from shocking the moral sense; he rep- 

fli \ resents Minerva as a shr^w who lashes 

'ill ^ ^ ' herself into a fury, Judith as a butcher 

f '^ W' ^ ^ accustomed to blood, Paris as a scoffer 

i-' ^ ^ amateur epicure. To describe 

% the impression given by his Susannas, 
'' — Magdalenes, his Saint Sebastians,, his 

graces, his sirens, his great kirmesses of 
Adam Van noobi ( 1667 - 1641 ) divinity and humanity, ideal or realistic, 

OtabenB’ first master) Christian or pagan, would require the 

words of a Rabelais. 


Ai>am Van Noobt (1557-1641) 
(Babens^ first master) 


With him all the animal instincts enter upon the scene. He fails in 
nothing except the very pure and idealistic; he has under the control of 
his brush all human nature save the highest plane. This is the reason that 
his creatioiM are the most numerous ever seen and that they include all 
types: Italian cardinals, Roman emperors, contemporary nobles, bourgeois, 
peasants, cowherds, with the innumerable variations that the play of nature 
creates in these types; and more than fifteen hundred pictures have failed 
to exhaust his creative faculties. 

For the same reason, in representing the human body, he more t,ba.n 
anyone has imderstood it; in this he surpasses the Venetians as they sur- 
passed the Florentines; he feels even more than they that the flesh is a 
substance timt is coMtantly renewing itself. This is why no one has sur- 
passed him in rendering contrasts, or in showing so visibly the destruction 
and the blooming of me: sometimes it is death — heavy, flabby, without 
blood or substance, pale, bluish, drawn with suffering, a clot of blood at the 
mouth, the eyes glazed, feet and hands corpse-like, swollen, and deformed; 
at other times the freshness of the living flesh tints, the young athlete, bloom- 
ing and radiant, the easy flexibility of his torso acting in a youthful body 
well nourished, the cheeks smooth and rosy; the placid frankness of a Tnalrlfto 
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in whom no harmful thought has ever quickened the pulse or dulled the eye; 
the groups of chubby cherubims and trming cupids, the delicacy, the pucker, 
the delicious imder rose-glow of the child-skin like the wet petal of a rose 
impregnated by the light of dawn. No one has given to figures such an 
impulse, gestures so impetuous, motion so furious and with so much abandon, 
so great and general a movement of muscles 
swollen and twisted in one great effort. 

His characters are speaking, even their re- 
pose is on the edge of action; one feels what 
they wish to do and that which they will do; 
the' present with them is impregnated with 
the past and full of the future. In his work 
most subtle and fine distinctions of feehng 
are found. 

In this respect Rubens is a treasure for 
the novelist and psychologist; no one has 
gone further in the knowledge of the living 
organisation of the human animal. There 
is but one Rubens in Flanders. Great as 
were the others they lack some of his genius. 

Grayer has neither his audacity nor his ex- 
cess; he painted, with the delicate results of 
fresh soft colouringj a quiet happy beauty. 

Jordaens has not his royal grandeur or his 
fund of heroic poetry; he painted with the 
wine colouring of the thick-set giant, the 
packed crowds, the plebeian roisterers. Van- 
dyke even had not his love of streigth and 
life for itself.? 

Fromentin’s Estimate of Vandyke 

With his many works, his immor- 
tal portraits, his soul capable of the 
finest sensations, his individual style, 
his distinguished personality, his 
taste, his standard and charm in all 
he touched, one asks what Vandyke ‘ 
would have been without Rubens. 

How would he have seen nature, 
how conceived painting? What pal- 
ette would he have created — what 
model would he have chosen? What 
laws of colour would he have laid down — what poetry have accepted? Would 
he have leaned to the Italian schools? If the revolution made by Rubens 
had been later, or had never been, what would have happened to the followers 
for whom he prepared the way — all his gifted scholars, and particularly 
Vandyke the most gifted of all? Take away from them the influence, direct 



Rubens’ House in Antwerp 


p Born at Antwerp in J599, educated at tlie scbool founded by Rubens in Belgium, Van- 
dyke went himself to drink from the fertile and living source open by the Italian masters in 
the sixteenth century. He took this voyage in t620, and returned in 1626. During this period 
he visited all the great art centres of Italy and studied seriously. While studying all the great 
masters, it was Titian whom he chose as a model In 1632 he was knighted by Charles I, and 
lived m England as court pamter till his death in 1641 at London.^] 
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or indirect, of Rubens, and imagine what is left to these luminous satellites. 
There is always more sentiment, and profound sentiment, in the refined 
Vandyke than in Rubens. Yet is this certain, or is it an affair of differences 
of temperament? Between these two souls, so unequal in other things also, 
there was a feminine influence, first of all a difference of sex. Vandyke made 
slender the statues that Rubens made heavy; he put less muscle, bone, and 
blood. He was more quiet, never brutal; his conceptions were not so vulgar; 
he laughed less, felt compassion often, but did not know the great sob of 
the more passionate temperament. He often corrected the unevenness of 

his master ; he was easy 
in his work because with 
him his talent was wonder- 
fully natural; he is free, 
active, but never loses him- 
self. 

He was twenty-four 
years younger than Ru- 
bens; he belongs not at 
all to the sixteenth century 
but entirely to the genera- 
tion of the seventeenth. 
This one feels physically 
and morally, in the man 
and m the painter, in his 
own well-cut features and 
in his choice of beautiful 
faces; and most of all is 
this felt in his portraits. 
In this regard he is won- 
derfully in touch with the 
world, his world and the 
world of the period. Never 
having created one set type 
which would blind him to 
the truth, he was exact, 
correct, and saw the right 
likeness. Perhaps he put 
into all his portraits some- 
thing of his own graceful 

Rubens and His Wife Aeier His Own Painting, show- PCreonality an & 1 T more 
ING Early Seventeenth Century Abistocratio Cos- noble, a liner bearing, more 
' beautiful hands; in any 

case he knew better than 
his master the proper adjustment, the things of his world, and had taste in 
the painting of silks, satins, ribbons, plumes, and swords. 

His were not chevaliers but cavaliers. The men of war had forsaken their 
armoura and helmets; these were courtiers in unbuttoned doublets; floating 
laces,_silk shoes, knee-breeches, all the fashions and customs which were 
familiar to him and which he better than anyone else knew how to reproduce in 
the perfection of their _ worldliness. With his manner, in his line, by the 
tmique conformity of his nature with his times he occupied a high place in 
the world of art. His Charles I, in its perfect understanding of the model 
and subject, the easiness of style and its nobUity, the beauty of the whole 
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work, the drawing of the face, the colouring, the wonderful technique, hears 
comparison with the highest achievements. 

He created in his country an original style, and consequently he is a factor 
in the new school oi art He also had a foreign following: Rejnolds, Law- 
rence, Gainsborough, in fact almost all the genre painters who were faithful 
to English traditions and the strongest landscape painters, are the result of 
Vandyke, and indirectly of Rubens through Vandyke. Posterity, always 
Just in its decisions, has given to Vandyke a place of his own, between the 
greatest and the next rank. After his death, as during his life, he seems to 
have stood near the throne and to have held well his portion there.* 

David Teniers 

David Teniers the Younger, the son of an able painter of the s am e name, 
was bom at Antwerp in 1610. He is especially noteworthy because in his 
choice of subjects he took the road which Jed the Dutch to their peculiar 
greatness. It is significant that Louis XIV would not hear of him; but 
Duke Leopold William made him inspector of his picture gallery, which was 
afterwards taken to Vienna. 

Teniers even became rich so that at his castle of the Three Towers (Dry 
Toren) at Lerck, not far from Brussels, he gathered the scholars and artists 
of Belgium about him like a prmcely Msecenas. He died at Brussels in 1685. 
He liked to paint contented people in modest circumstances, peasant dances, 
card players, bowlers, and fairs; his figures, even those of youths and maidens, 
he reproduces without any idealisation as the national style demanded. He 
has fantastic representations of an alchemist in a room crowded full of 
peculiar apparatus; also St. Anthony tempted with visions by the devil. 

DUTCH AKT 

In Holland, however, there was developed a new school of art, which 
cut itself loose from all symbolic restrictions and apparently even from all 
idealism; but which in compensation obtained new and unsuspected charm 
and deep sentiment out of human Ufe and external nature. It should be 
remembered, on the one hand, that a certain sense of droll humour always 
existed in the Netherlands and that it was there that the fable of Reynard 
was developed in which the human traits of animals are shown in their life. 
On the other hand it should not be foi^otten that in the seventeenth century 
philosophers and naturalists attempted to investigate objects hs they actually 
exist without any preconceived opinions and that at the same time the English 
drama represented the impulses of humanity with living, objective, reality 
and without regard for time, manner, or position. Human existence develops 
its innermost pulsebeats and the external world its most intimate traits, in 
an environment which in antiquity and in the early Middle Ages was seldom 
handled poetically and even less often artistically.* 

Taine’s estimate of Rembrandt 

One of the greatest merits of the Dutch school is its colouring. This 
was the result of the natural training of the eye. This country, a great 
alluvial tract of land, like that of the Po, with its rivers, canals, and humid 
atmosphere, resembled Venice. Here, as in Venice, nature made colourists 
of men. In Italy a tone remains the same; in the Netherlands it varies 
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inc^^ntly with the variations of the K^t and ambient mists. At times 
ftdl hght strikes an object: it is not usual, and the green stretch of coimtry, 
the red roofs, the varnished fagades, the satiny flesh or flush stand out with 
extraordinary distinctness. At other times the light is dull; this is the usual 
condition in Holland, and objects scarcely show, almost losing themselves 
in the riiadows. The eye becoming accustomed to this obscure light, the 
painter instead of t^in^ his whole scale of colours employs but the beginning 
of that scale; ail his picture is in shade save one point. He gives us a con- 
tinuous low-keyed concert broken sometimes by a brilliant burst of sound. 
In tins way he discovers unknown harmonies, all those of obscure light, aU 



those of the soul, harmo- 
nies infinite and penetrat- 
ing; with a daub of dirty 
yellow, of wine dregs, of 
mixed grey, of vague 
blacks, in the midst of 
which is ijlaeed a da^ of 
life, he stirs the farthest 
depths of our souls. This 
is the last great creation in 
the art of pamting; it is 
in this style that to-day 
the painter speaks most 
effectively to the modem 
soul, and such was the 
colour that the light of 
Holland furnished to the 
genius of Rembrandt. 

Among all the Dutch 
painters Rembrandt Van 
Rijn (1607-1669) through 
his wonderfully trained eye 
and an extraordinary al- 
most savage genius, went 
ahead of his nation and 
century, and grasped the 
common iostmcts which 


unite the Germanic races and lead to modem ideas. This man, collector, 
recluse, drawn along by the development of a mighty power, lived as Balzac 
did, a magician and a visionary, in a world of his own to the door of which 
he alone held the key. Superior to all other painters in the fineness and 
natural acuteness of his impressions, he understood and followed in all its 
consequences the great tmth that for the eye all the essence of a visible object 
is in a spot, that the simplest colour is infinitely complex, that aH visual 
sensation is the outcome of its own elements and the outside surroundings, 
that every seen object is but a spot modified by other spots, and that there- 
fore the principal element of a picture is the coloured vibrating atmosphere 
in which the figures are plunged as fish in a sea. He rendered this atmosphere 
palpable, filled with mysterious life; he has put into it the light of his country, 
that hght dull and yellowish like that of a lamp in the depths of a cave; he 
felt its pitiful stmggle with the shadow, the weakness of the rays that died 
away into the depths, the trembling of the reflections that clung to the shining 
walls and aH the vague population- of* the half-diadows, which, invisible to 
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the ordinary observer, seem in his pictures and etchings like a submarine 
world viewed across an abyss of waters. From out of this obscunty, the 
full light for his eyes was a dazzling shower; he felt it as a flash of lightning, 
a magic illumination, or a bundle of arrows. Thus he foimd in the inanimate 
world the most complete and expressive drama, all the contrasts, all the con- 
flicts, all that is most oppr^sive and most lugubrious in the night, that which 
is most elusive and most melancholy in ambiguous shadows, that which is 
most violent and irresistible in the breaking forth of day. This done, he 
had but to pose in the midst of the natmral drama, his human drama; a 
theatre so constructed gave birth to its own characters. 

The Greeks and Italians knew man and life in their most correct and 
highest paths, the healthy flower that blossoms in the light; Rembrandt saw 
far back to the source, all that goes down and moulds in the shadows; the 
obscure paupers, the Jews of Amsterdam, the deformed and stunted, the 
berimed suffering populace of a large city and a bad climate, the crooked; 
the bald head of the old decrepit artisan, faces with the paleness of ill-health; 
aU the mass of humanity alive with evil passions and hideous miseries which 
multiply in our civilisation like worms in a rotten tree. 

Once started on this road he was able to understand the religion of sorrow, 
the true Christianity, to interpret the Bible as a Lollard would have done, 
to find again the eternal Christ. He Mmself as a result was capable of feeling 
pity; in contrast with his conservative and aristocratic contemporaries, he 
was of the people; at least he is the most human of them all: his sympathies, 
more broad, embrace nature in its entirety; no ugliness was repugnant to 
him and no appearance of joy or nobility hid from him the reality that lay 
beneath. Thus, rmtrammeled and guided by his fine sensibility, his inter- 
pretation of humanity not only includes the general framework and the 
abstract type which suffices for classical art, but also the peculiarities and 
depth of the individual, the infinite complexity and indefinable traits of the 
moral character, all this moving picture which concentrates in a human face 
in a single moment the life history of a soul, and which has been seen clearly 
by only one other man — Shakespeare. In this he is the most original of 
the modem artists and has foiged one end of a chain the other end of which 
was made by the Greeks; all the other great masters* lie between, and when 
to-day our over-excited sentiment, our insatiable curiosity in the pursuit 
of fine distinctions, our pitUess search after the truth, our divination of 
the remote characteristics and under-currents of human nature seek for 
precursors and masters, it is in Rembrandt and Shakespeare that Balzac and 
Delacroix would find themi 

Fromentin’s Fstimate of Frans Hals 

It is at Haarlem that one best ^es Frans BWs (1584-1666). Here as else- 
where in the French galleries and other Dutch galleries, the idea one receives 
of this brilliant master is that he is unequal although seductive, amiable, 
spiritual, neither trae nor equitable. The man loses what the artist gains. 
He astonishes, amuses. With his quickness, his wonderful good nature, his 
tricks of technique, he separates himself by Ms joking of mmd and hand from 
the severe atmosphere of the painters of his time. Sometimes he astounds; 
he gives the impression that he is wise as well as highly gifted, and that his 
irresistible humour is but the happy grace of great genius; then almost imfide- 
diately he compromises himself, discredits himself and discourages one. 
To-day the name of Hals reappears in our modem school at themoment when. 
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the love of realism enters with ^eat noise and not less excess. His method 
has served as precedent to certain theories in virtue of which the most vulgar 
realism is wrongly taken for the truth. To invoke in support of this the works 
which he flatly contradicted in his best moods is a mistake and but mjures him. 

In the large hall of Haarlem which contains many of his works, Frans Hals 
has eight large canvases. These pictures cover the whole period of his work. 
The first (1616) was painted at the age of thirty-two, the last, in 1664, two 
years before his death, at the advanced age of eighty. In these works one sees 
his debut, his growth, and his searching for the way. He arrived at his zenith 
late, toward middle age, even a little later; his strongest work and develop- 
ment was in his old age.* 

Pvblic Paintings 

The most interesting pictures are those which, in expressive groups, repre- 
sent the public life of the Netherlands as it flourished under the influence 
of civil and religious freedom. Holland has had no poet to immortalise its 
growth, like iSschylus in the Persians or Shakespeare in his historical dramas; 
on the other hand the native civic life, elevated by culture, appears before us 
strong and cheerful. Pictures were banished from the Reformed church, and 
it cannot be denied that from now on public taste was largely influenced by 
the needs of private ownership. Nevertheless the halls of ib.e council houses, 
of the guilds, also of the universities provided exhibition room, although for 
commemorative pictures of monumental importance. After the independence 
of the United Provinces had been recognised by the Peace of Westphalia, the 
festivities which greeted this event at home were preserved in animated paint- 
ings, some of which are groups of portraits. Among these is the Banquet at 
Amsterdam (in the museum of that place) by Bartholomeus van der Heist, a 
work of the first rank; the strong, cheerful faces around the richly spread table, 
in the midst the captain with the city banner, show at once that the scene is 
taken from a flourishing state life. By the same painter is the Distribution of 
Prizes by the Amsterdam Rifle Corps (now in the Louvre) . Rembrandt himself 
represents the departure of the sharpshooters from Amsterdam under the 
leadership of Captain Kom, in that splendid colour picture which is often 
incorrectly called the Night E atch. 

In the Hospital for Lepers, Amsterdam had a group picture by Ferdinand 
Bol of Dordrecht, one of Rembrandt’s best pupils, which portrays the five 
directors of the hospital as they are receiving a poor peasant boy. We should 
also mention Rembrandt’s Anatomy, celebrated for its wonderful colouring, 
which shows Professor Tulp as he explains a dead body to his pupils. 

Terburg and Other Painters of the Dutch School 

Since in such pictures portraits are grouped in one scene or action, they 
take the form of representations of actual life, of so called genre pictures. We 
use the word without here investigating its origin. Even many a picture 
from the Old and New Testaments is turned into a family or street scene in the 
Dutch treatment. When Teniers paints the liberation of Peter, our 
lingers in the foreground whore the guards who should be watching the apostle 
are playing at dice while he escapes. In the same way in the old ^rman or 
Dutch passion-plays we find scenes introduced where a peddler is offering his 
salves for sale and Mary Magdalene is bargaming with him. 

It is of great importance, however, that the Dutch painting applies itself to 
the reproduction of actual life with as much-dkill as affection, that it makes a 
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scene of most intimate family associations into a work of art and increases its 
value by the perfection of the style. One paints persons of the lower classes 
in quiet situations, represents a drinker, a soldier smoking, a cook at her work, 
with all the contentment of xmaffected existence; another prefers animated 
scenes, disputes, even brawls in a tavern. But the life of the higher classes in 
its more dignified attitude likewise finds perfect expression, whereby the high- 
est art is manifested in silken garments, draperies, ornaments, just as in the 
earthen pitchers or the dully lighted-up wooden benches of the former class. 

Terhurg, Van Ostade, and Steen 

Here we must mention Terburg, who shows us scenes from the higher 
classes of society painted with great delicacy and spirit ; his pictures and others 
like them have not unjustly been 
called novelistic. Adrian van Os- 
tade, who likes to paint comfort- 
able scenes in peasant homes with 
admirable use of hearth and chim- 
ney-fire effects, was bom at Lubeck; 
like various other Germans who 
were either educated m Holland or 
else assimilated the Dutch style by 
long residence in the coimtry, he 
is reckoned among the painters of 
the Netherlands, as is also Balt- 
hasar Denner of Hamburg, who was 
so opposed to a smooth and elegant 
style of representation that he of a 
preference painted old men and 
women and most carefully sup- 
plied their faces with aU the natural 

winkles, ^irs, and warts. _ G^par b’rans van Miebis (1636-i881) 

Netscher from Heidelberg is distm- 

guished for his society pictures and is unexcelled in the reproduction of costly 
stuffs (died 1684). 

A real Hollander, however, was Jan Steen of Delft, who was himself an 
iimkeeper for a time and reproduces jovial scenes from tavern life as well as 
cozy family pictures, with a masterful gift of observation and splendid execu- 
tion; no pamter excels him in the complete unaffectedness with which his 
characters seem to act in the situation he portrays. Steen died in 1679 in 
ntter poverty. Less realistic in his choice of quiet scenes is Gerard Dow 
Douw], who is extremely exact and painstaking in his treatment. Close to 
lim in the minute execution of detail stand his pupils Frans van Miens and 
Gabriel Metzu of Leyden. 

landscape, StHl Life, and Animal Painiers 

Landscape painting first began with the putting of objects like woods, 
hills, towers, and bridges into the background of religious pictures instead of 
painting them on a gold ground These beginnmgs hardly give an inklmg of 
the deep importance which this branch of art, as it was developed in the 
Netherlands, was to have in the future. Landscape painting clothes' the 
objects of external nature with character and tone; in forest and meadow, on 
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liie straad of the sea, by the clear light of day, by twilight and moonlight, it 
coaxes from nature those motives which appeal to human sentiment. 

The greatest Dutch master in this field is Jaikob Euysdael of Holland, 
whose composition is especially happy in the treatment of woods and water 
and in such subjects as impr^s by a feeling of solitude. During the last 
decades it has become customary to put Meyndert Hobbema, who was formerly 
little known, on a level with him. In this field, as also in that of the genre 
pamting, each painter chooses his own narrow sphere. Only through the 
most extreme care and technical finish could they attain that perfection of art 
which makes so-called cabinet pieces of their works, which in our day are the 
Joy of art lovers. New schools arise in marine and in animal pictures. The 
monumental demand, consideration of church and council-house, retreat into 
. the back ground; the artists work solely for private ownership; their works 
are reviewed and compared. 

Only thus could the branch of still-life painting come into existence, which 
shows lifeless objects, table appointments and goblets, dead game, flowers, and 
fruit; it is effective through its pleasing combination of colour and acquires a 
special life of its own by affording a glimpse into a wealthy or luxurious exist- 
ence. Whereas in the older periods of art, Leonardo da Vmei, Michelangelo, 
and Albrecht Diirer had achieved great things in several fields at once and had 
besides comprehended in spirit the knowledge and researches of their times, 
we now see single masters restrict themselves to an extremely narrow sphere 
in order there to claim complete mastery. The number of good painters 
brought forth by Holland in the seventeenth century is almost incalculable. 
But one (Schalcken) paints only small groups lighted by candle-light; another 
only the interior of churches; Pieter Wouverman, the unsurpassed horse 

{ jainter, does indeed also paint hunting scenes, fairs, and the meeting of cava- 
iers and is likewise great in landscape. In the pictures of Paul Potter, who 
lived to be only twenty-nine years old, the faithfulness to life of his stalled ani- 
mals, cows, and sheep astonishes us. 

Johann Heinrich Roos, who was bom in the Palatinate and died at Frank- 
fort, likewise devoted his attention to animals; Frans Snyders of Antwerp 
acquired a reputation for his himting scenes. Art drew nature and human 
life in its most varied scenes within its realm. It was long before it began to 
be felt that a one-sided cultivation of perfection leads to tedium.2> 

DECIJNE OP DUTCH ART 

Such a period of bloom is necessarily but temporary, for the sap which pro- 
duced it is emended in the production. Towards 1667, after the naval defeats 
of the English, slight indications showed the alteration in the customs and 
feeling which had given rise to the national art. The well-being was too great. 
The India companies paid a dividend of 45 per cent. The heroes became 
bourgeois. They desired enjojunent, and the houses of the great, which the 
Venetian ambassadors in the commencement of the century found so simple 
'and bare, became luxurious; in the homes of the prominent bourgeois, tapes- 
tries, _ priceless pictures, and vessels of gold and silver were to be found. The 
rich interiors of Terburg and Metzu diow us new elegance, robes of pale silte, 
velvet jackets, jewels, jpearls, hangings embossed with gold, high mantels of 
marble. The old activity relaxed. 

When Louis XIV in 1672 invaded the country he found no resistance. 
With this declining of national energy declined the arts; taste altered. In 
1669, Remtffandt died in poverty, forgotten by almost all; the new element of 
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luxury took its models from foreigners in France and Italy. Already, during 
the flourishing period, many painters had ^one to Rome to paint figures and 
landscapes; Jan Both, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, twenty others, Wouvennan 
himself, formed side by side with the national school a semi-Italian school; 
but this school was natural and spontaneous; among the mountains, the ruins, 
the fabrics, and the rags, from beyond the mountains, the mistiness of the air, 
the well-being of the ^ures, the softness of the reds, the gaiety and humour of 
the painter had marked the tenacity of instinct of the Hollander. Now on the 
contrary these national characteristics begin to disappear before the invasion 
of fashion. On the Kaisergracht and on the Heeregracht sprung up great 
h6tels in the Louis XTV style. Gerard de Laired, a Flemish painter, founder 
of the Academy, commenced to decorate them vuth his learned allegories and 
his mythological hybrids. 

True, the national art did not disappear immediately; it survived by a 
series of chefs d’ceuyre imtil the early -years of the eighteenth century; at the 
same time the national sentiment, awakened by. its humiliation and danger, 
provoked a popular revolution, heroic sacrifices, the inundation of the countiy, 
and all the successes which followed. During the war of the Succession in 
Spain, Holland, when the stadholder had become king of England, was sacri- 
ficed to the allies; after the treaty of 1713 she lost her supremacy on the sea, 
fell to the second class, and then still lower; soon Frederick the Great was to 
say of her that she was towed by the English as a fishing boat is towed by a 
liner. France trampled upon her during the war of the Austrian Succession; 
later England imposed on her the ri^t of visitation and took away from her 
the Coromandel coast. Finally Prussia overwhelmed her republican party 
and established the stadholderate. Following the fate of the weak, she was 
roughly treated by the strong, and after 1789 conquered and reconquered. 
The result was fatal; she resigned herself to her fate and was content to 
become a good commercial and banking coimtry. Herein is the cause of the 
disappearance of creative art with the disapp^ance ofrpractical energy.*’ 

Ten years after the commencement of the eighteenth ceiitury, all the greait. 
painters are dead. For a century the decadence in art had shown itself by a 
poorer style, a restrained kna^nation, and the minute finidi found m the works 
of Frans van Mieris, Schalcken, and others. One of the last, Adrian van der 
Werf, by his painting cold and polished, by his creamy reds, by his weak 
return to the Italian style, showed that the Dutch had forgotten their native 
taste and their proper genius. His successors resemble the man who would 
speak but has nothing to say; the pupils of the masters or of Dlustrious fath- 
ers, Pieter van der Werf, Hendri van Limboech, Philip van Dyck, Mieris the 
son, Mieris the grand-son, Nicholas Verkolie, Constantin Netscher, but repeat 
automatically the phrases they have heard. Talent survived only in the genre 
painting of Jacob de Witt, Rachel Ruysch, and Van Huysum, which required 
but slight creation, and endured but a few years, like a tenacious briar elmging 
to the'dry earth where all the gi;eat trees haye died. It in turn died and the 
soil rested barren — last proof of fhe bond which hnks individual originality 
to social life and proportions, ]the creative faculties of the artist to the active 
energy of the nation, f 

H.ir. — VOIi.Xiai.i8B 




CHAPTER XTV 

THE DE WITTS AND THE WAR WITH ENGLAND 

[1648-1672 A.B.) 

The completion of the Peace of Munster opens a new scene in the history 
of the republic. Its political system 'experienced' considerable changes. Its 
ancient enemies became its most ardent friends, and its old allies loosened 
the bonds of long continued amity. ‘ The other states of Europe, displeased 
at its imperious conduct or jealous of its success, began to wish its humiliation; 
but it was little thought that the consummation was to be effected at the 
hands of England. While Holland prepared to profit by the peace so bril- 
liantly gained, Englan<f, tom bj civil war, was hurried on m crime and misery 
to the final act which has left an indehble stain on her flnnfl.la. Cromwell and 
the parliament had completely subjugated the kingdom. The unfortunate 
king, delivered up b;^ the Scotch, was condemned to an ignominious death. 

The United Provinces had preserved a strict neutrality while the contest 
was undecided. The prince of Orange warmly strove to obtain a declaration 
in favour of his father-in-law Charles I. The prince of Wales and the duke 
of' York, his sons, who had taken rfefuge at the Hague, earnestly joined dn the 
entreaty; but all that could be obtamed from the states-general was their 
consent to an embassy. Pauw and Joachim^ the one sixty-four years of 
age, the other eighty-eight, the most able men of the republic, undertook the 
task of mediation. They were scarcely listened to by the parliament, and 
the bloody sacrifice took place. 

The details of this event and its immediate consequences belong to English 
history; and we must hurry over the brief, turbid, and inglorious stadholderate 
of William II, to arrive at the more interesting contest between the republic 
and the rival commonwealth. 
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THE AMBITIONS OE 'wiriLIAM H 

William 11 was now in his twenty-fourth year. He had early evinced 
that heroic disposition which was common to his race. He panted for mili- 
tary glory. All his pleasures were those usual to ardent and high-spirited 
men,_ although his delicate constitution seemed to forbid the indulgence of 
hunting, tennis, and the other violent exercises in which he delighted. He 
was highly accomplislied; spoke five different languages with elegance and 
fluency; and had made considerable progress in mathematics and other 
abstract sciences. His ambition knew no bounds. Had he reigned over a 
monarchy as absolute king, he would most probably^ have gone down td 
posterity a conqueror and a hero. But, unfitted to direct a republic as its 
first citizen, he has left but the name cf a rash and imconstitutional magis- 
trate. From the moment of his accession to power he was made sensible 
of the jealousy and suspicion with which' his office and his character were 
observed by the provincial states of Holland. 

The province of Holland, arrogating to itself the greatest share in the 
reforms of the army, and the financial arrangements called for by the transi- 
tion from war to peace, was soon in fierce opposition to the states-generaJ, 
which supported the prince in his early views. Cornelis Bikker, one of the 
burgomasters of Amsterdam, was the leading person in the states of Holland; 
and. a circumstance soon occurred which put him and the stadholder in 
collision, and quickly decided the great question at issue. 

The admiral Cornelis de Witt arrived from Brazil ‘ with the remains of 
his fleet, and without the consent of the council of regency established there 
by the states-general. He was arrested in 1650 by order cf the prince of 
Orange, in his capacity cf high admiral. .The admiralty cf Amsterdam was 
at the same time ordered by the states-genefal to imprison six cf the captains 
of this fleet. _ The states cf Holland maintained that this was a violation 
of their provincial rights, and an illegal assumption cf power on the part of 
the states-genefal; and the magistrates of Amsterdam forced the prison 
doors and set the captains at liberty. 

William, backed by the authority of the states-general, now put himself 
at the head of a deputation from that body, and made a rapid tour of visita- 
tion to the different chief towns of the republic, to soimd the depths cf public 
opinion on the matters in dispute. The deputation met with varied success, 
but the result proved to the irritated prince that no measures of compromise 
were to be expected, and that force alone was to arbitrate the question. 
The army was to a man devoted to him. The. states-general gave him their 
entire and somewhat servile support. He therefore on his own authority 
arrested the six deputies of Holland, in the same way that his imcle Maurice 
had seized on Bameveld, Grotius, and the others; and they were immediately 
conveyed to the castle of Louvestein. 

In adopting this bold and unauthorised measure, he decided on an imme- 

In 1645 tlie West India Company had begnin rapidly to lose the conquests they had been 
acquiring in South America during the last fifteen years. The company had, in the last year, 
recalled Count Maurice of Kassau in order to spare the expenses attendant on a governor of 
his rank and dignitv, and the same ill-judged parsimony which thus left the colonv destitute 
of any chief ot ordinary military skill had kept the establihhinent of troops m a condition 
wholly inefficient for its protection. Immediately on the departure of Maurice, the Portuguese 
broke out into open revolt, captured several forts, amongst which were Sunnam and St. Vin- 
cent, and had it not been for a timely succour sent by the Company in the next year, the Butch 
must have been forced abandon all their possessions in South America. Cornells de Witt 
was a captam in the servic© of the company, 
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diate attempt to gain possession of the city of Amsterdam, the central point 
of opposition to his violent designs. William Frederick count of Nassau, 
stadholder of Friesland, at the head of a numerous detachment of troops, 
marched secretly and by night to surprise the town; but the darkness and 
a violent thunder storm haAung caused the greater number to lose their way, 
the count found himself at dawn at the city gates with a very insuflBicient 
force; and had the farther mortification to see the walls well manned, the 
cannon pointed, the drawbridges raised, and everything in a state of defence. 
The courier from Hamburg, who had passed through the scattered bands of 
soldiers during the n^ht, had given the alarm. The first notion was, that a 
roving band of Swedish or Lorraine troops, attracted by the opulence of 
Amsterdam, had resolved on an attempt to seize and pillage it. The magis- 
trates could scarcely credit the evidence of day, vdiich showed them the count 
of ^Nassau and his force on their hostile mission. A short conference with 
the deputies from the citizens convinced him that a speedy retreat was the 
only measure of safety for himself and his force, as the sluices of the dykes 
were in part opened, and a threat of submerging the intended assailants only 
required a moment more to be enforced. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment and irritation of the prince of 
Orange consequent on this transaction. He at first threatened, then nego- 
tiated, and finally patched up the matter in a manner the least mortifying 
to his wounded pride. Bikker nobly offered hhnself for a peace-offering, and 
voluntarily resigned his employments in the city he had saved; and De Witt 
and his oflBicers were released. William was in some measure consoled for 
his disgrace by the condolence of the army, the thanks of the province of 
Zealand, and a new treaty with France, strengthened by promises of future 
support from Cardinal Mazarin; but, before he could profit by these encour- 
aging symptoms, domestic and foreign, a premature death cut short all his 
projects of ambition. Over-violent exercises in a shooting party in Gelderland 
brought on a fever, which soon termmated in an attack of small-pox. On 
the first appearance of his illness he was removed to the Hhgue; and he died 
there on the 6th of November, 1660, aged twenty-four years and six months. 

The death of this prince left the state without a stadholder, and the army 
without a chief. The whole of Europe shared more or less in the joy or the 
regret it caused. The republican party, both in Holland and in England, 
rejoiced in a circumstance which threw back the sovereign power into the 
hands of the nation;* the partisans of the house of Orange deeply lamented 
the event. But the birth of a son, of which the widowed' princess of Orange 
was delivered within a week of her husband’s death, revived the hopes of 
those who mourned his loss, and offered her the only consolation which 
could assuage her grief. 

This child was, however, the innocent cause of a breach between his 
mother and grandmother, the dowager princess, who had never been cordially 
attached to each other. Each claimed the guardianship of the young prince; 
and _ the dispute was at length decided by the states, who adjudged 
^ important olBSce to the elector of Brandenburg and the two princesses 
jointly. The states of Holland soon exercised their influence on the other 

On tile meeting of the deputies from the provinces, or, as it was termed, the Great 
Assembly^ the proceedings were opened January 18th, 1651, by the pensionary of Holland, 
Jacob C&tz, who, in a long oraiaon, recommended to the assembly the consideration of the 
maintenance of the Union, as framed in 1679 ; of rehgion, as established by the decrees of the 
synod of Bort (Dordrecht) , and of the mihtia, in conformity with the resolutions passed at the 
time of the peace ^ The Union, notwithstanding the complaints lately made of the violation 
of it by the states of Holland, was adjudged to e:pst in its integrity and pristine vigour,^] 
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provinces. Many of the prerogatives of the stadhoMer were now assumed 
by the people; and, with the exception of Zealand, which made an ineffectual 
attempt to name the infant prince to the dignity of his ancestors under the 
title of William III, a perfect unanimity seemed to have reconcded all opposing 
interests. The various towns secured the privileges of appomting their own 
magistrates, and the direction of the army and navy devolved to the states- 
general.^ 

FOEEIGN EELATIONS 

At the termination of the negotiations at Munster, the United Provinces 
found themselves on a footing of cordial amity with scarcely any nation of 
Europe, except Spain, their ancient enemy, and Denmark, whom they had 
forced to conclude a disadvantageous treaty with Sweden a few years before. 
Sweden, closely allied with France, shared in some degree the resentment 
of that nation against the states-general, on account of their separate treaty 
with Spain; and was further alienated by the support they had given to the 
claims of the elector of Brandenburj to the restoration of Pomerania. 

The truce with Portugal, so hastily concluded in 1641, had never ance 
been observed, either in the East or West Indies; and the revolt of Pernam- 
buco was strongly suspected to have been fomented, if not occasioned, by 
the secret machinations of that court. Hostilities continued m Brazil, until 
terminated in the manner we shall hereafter have occasion to notice. 

LOSSES OP THE WAR WITH ENGLAND 

The feeling with which the intelligence of the execution of Charles I was 
received by all ranks of men in the United Provinces was one of unmingled 
detestation. The states-general and states of Holland immediately waitea 
upon the prince of Wales, attired in deep mourning, to condole with him 
for his loss; they saluted him with the title of majesty as king of Scotland; 
but Holland and Zealand, whom the interests of their commerce obliged to 
keep some appearance of terms with the new republic, obtained that the title 
of king of Great Britain should be omitted, and no mention made of con- 
gratulations upon his accession to the throne of his ancestors. But, however 
modified this proceeding, it failed not to give the deepest offence to tiae 
parliament, more particmarly as not one of the great powers of Europe, with 
the exception of Christina, queen of Sweden, ventured to pay the fugitive 
monarch a similar compliment. The ministers of the churches at the Hague, 
also, a class of men hitherto the most unfriendly to the royalists of England, 
presented an address of condolence to Charles, in which they compared the 
execution of the deceased king to the martyrdom of St. Stephen. But for 
this they were sharply reprehended by the states of Holland, as assuming 
an interference in political affairs unbecoming their character and calling. 

On the other hand, the ambassador of the parhament, Strickland, had 
been constantly refused a public audience by the states-general; and the 
melancholy fate of Isaac Dorislaus, who was now sent over to propo^ a 
league of amity between the two republics, afforded new matter of bitterness 
and hatred. This man, the son of a minister of Enkhuizen, had been made 
professor of history in the university of Cambridge; but afterwards espousing 
warmly the side of the parliament, was nominated one of the counsel for 
conducting the prosecution of the lang. 

These CHCumstances rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the royalist 
party, of whom great numbers had taken refuge at the Hague, and he was 
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accordingly marked out as the first victim upon whom yenge^ce was to be 
exercised. The evening after his arrival, as he was sitting with some other 
persons in the room of an inn at the Hague, four men entered in masks, leav- 
ing several others stationed outside to keep watch. _ They first mortally 
wounded a gentleman of Gelderland, whom they mistook for Dorislaus. 
The latter endeavoured to make use of the opportunity to escape; but, 
unable in his agitation to open the door, he was seized upon and murdered 
with several wounds. The assassins, who proved to be followers of the earl 
of Montrose, then dispersed unmolested; and were subsequently enabled, 
by the aid of their numerous friends, to quit the Hague in safety. 

The court of Holland immediately took Strickland under their special 
protection, and offered a reward of 1,000 guilders for the cfiscovery of the 
criminals; but the parliament of England persisted in believing, or affecting 
to believe, that they were allowed to escape by connivance; and made violeiit 
complaints of the outrage committed against them in the person of their 
ambassador, to Joachimi, resident of the states in London. Not long after, 
Strickland quitted the provinces without having succeeded in procuring an 
audience of the states-general; and Joachimi, to whom they refused to send 
letters of credence to the new government of England, was commanded to 
leave that country. Thus matters appeared ripe for an immediate rapture; 
the only friendly relations between the commonwealths being maintained 
by the states of Holland, who sent a commissioner to London mth instrac- 
tions to award to the republican government such style and title as might 
be found most pleasing, and to watch over the commercial interests of the 
province. 

The death of William II had inspired the parliament with the hope that, 
through the influence of Holland with the other provinces which had now no 
counterpoise, they might be brought to consent to an alliance of close and 
exclusive amity with England. Ohver St. John and Walter Strickland were 
accordingly sent with this view as ambassadors to the Hague, where — so 
much were affairs changed — they immediately obtained a public audience 
of the great assembly which was then sitting, and commissioners were 
appointed to treat with them concerning the terms of the proposed alliance. 
Never, perhaps, were negotiations opened between two powers to both of 
whom the mamtenance of peace with the other was an object of more vital 
importance. 

A war with England was to the United Provinces ever an event to be 
deprecated and dreaded. It must necessarily be maritime; and, even if 
attended^ with the most signal success, as ruinous to themselves as to her. 
In debasing the power of England, they cast down the bulwark of their own 
religion and hberties against their natural enemies, the Catholic and absolute 
sovereigns of Europe; in destroying her commerce, they annihilated the 
most ready and advantageous market for their own wares; while the expense 
of protecting their v^sels must m any case swallow up the profits of theu 
merchants, and occasion a certain and immense decay of trade. In the event 
of adverse fortime, which, considering the relative strength of their antagonist, 
would appear almost inevitable, the very existence of the provinces was 
«idangered. 

_ Neither was it from motives of national interest alone that the Dutch 
might be supposed to view & war with England with the deepest aversion. 
They could not but reflect in how large a measure she ha contributed to 
their own happiness and glory; that all their proudest recollections were 
associated with her; that nearly a century had now elapsed since the Dutch- 
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man had appeared on the field of battle without the Englishman, by his side, 
or a drop of his blood been shed but the bravest and noblest of England Imo 
been mingled with it; that the bones of their fathers had Iain whitening 
together on the ramparts of Haarlem and on the strand of Nieuport. _ Long 
and intimate intercourse had, indeed, so mixed together the population of 
the two countries, that a war between them was scarcely less than fratricidal. 

Neither was it less incumbent upon the present government of England 
to keep peace with the provinces, the only foreign power from whence any 
vigorous attempt 
to restore the ex- 
iled royal family 
was to be appre- 
hended. The na- 
tion, exhausted by 
the civil war she 
had now waged for 
so many years, 
filled with discon- 
tents, and weary 
of the extortions 
of the parliament, 
was ill-prepared to 
sustain the vast 
charges which a 
war writh so pow- 
erful a maritime 
nation as the 
Dutch must neces- 
sarily bring in its 
train. In this state 
of affairs, and with 
no objects of dis- 
pute existing be- 
tween the two na- 
tions but such as 
might have been 
readily arranged, 

it might be sup- offices of the seventeenth OBSTUKT, AFTES PAlBTINa BY Tebbcrg 

posed that an alli- 
ance would prove a matter of speedy and easy accomplishment. Yet was 
this desirable object frustrated by unforeseen, and, as it would appear, wholly 
inadequate causes. 

Among other visionary schemes in which the parliament of England 
indulged was that of forming a coalition between the two republics under 
one sovereign, and a council, sitting in England, wherein the states were to 
be represented by a certain number of members. To this end the negotiations 
of the ambassadors were to be directed; but fearful that if too abruptly 
broached, the proposal would be at once rejected by the states as absurd 
and infeasible, they were instructed to keep it carefully in the background, 
and to pave the way for its introduction by the offer of a close and intimate 
alliance between the two republics. But even this was proposed upon terms 
with which it was utterly impossible for the states to comply, had they been 
ever so well inclined. The parliament demanded that the states should expel 
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those who were declared rebels in England from the United Provinces, or 
any territory belon^g to the prince or princess of Orange, and that they 
diould not permit the prince or princess to aid or succour such rebels in any 
manner, on pain of forfeiture for life of the estates on which they had been 
harboured. As the English fugitives were protected and warmly favoured 
by the Orange party, any attempt to dislodge them from the boundaries of 
the provinces would be resisted by the whole power of that party. The states 
therefore, unanimously resolved that they would not interfere in any manner 
in the quarrel between the English parliament and Charles 11 of Scotland. 
The negotiations thus made no progress, and were soon terminated by the 
hasty recall of the ambassadors, in consequence of the treatment they had 
experienced at the Hague. 

The Orange party in the United Provinces, strongly attached to the royal 
cause in Engknd, were even desirous of involving their country in a war to 
accomplish the restoration of Charles n. The English ambassadors, immedi- 
ately on their arrival at the Ha^e, were surrounded, and greeted with the 
ciy of “regicides” and “executioners,” by a rabble of the lowest class, to 
whom, it is said, a page of the princess royal had distributed money; and 
during the whole period of their stay, neither themselves nor any of their 
household could appear in the streets without being loaded with reproaches 
and eontvimely, and even incurring danger of personal violence from the 
populace, encouraged and assisted by the English royalists and the chiefs 
of the Orange party. Prince Edward, son of the titular Queen of Bohemia, 
who had taken a prominent share in these outrages, was summoned to appear 
before the court of Holland, and one of his servants was scourged and another 
banished. But all the efforts of the authorities to arrest the petulance of 
the mob proved futile; and a military guard was at length placed over the 
house where the ambassadors resided. 


THE ACT OF NAVIGATION (1651) 

The insults they had received sank deep into the minds of the ambassadors, 
more especially St. John. On his return to England, he delayed not to 
exhibit his feelings of vengeance by carrying through the parliament the 
celebrated Act of Navigation, the object of which was the ruin of the Dutch 
commerce. By this act it was decreed that no productions of Asia, Africa, 
or America should be brought to England, except in vessels belonging to 
that nation, and of which the greater portion of the crews were English; 
and that no productions of Europe were to be imported into England except 
in ships belongmg to the country of which such productions were the growth 
or manufacture. As the United Provinces had httl.. of their own produce to 
export, but mamtained an immense carrymg trade to England, as well from 
the other nations of Europe as the more distant quarters of the globe, the 
drift of this measure could scarcely be mistaken, even had it not been rendered 
evident by an article declaring that the prohibition did not extend to bullion 
or silk' wares brought from Italy; while salted fish, whales, and whale oil, 
commodities of special traffic with the Dutch, were expressly forbidden to 
be exported or imported except in Englidi bottoms. This step was followed 
by letters of reprisal issued to such persons as conceived themselves aggrieved 
by the inhabitants of the United Provinces; and by the equipment of two 
men-of-war, which inflicted immense injury on the Holland and Zealand 
merchant ships. 
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ITEST NAVAL ENGAGEMENT (1652) 

Regarding these proceedings as equivalent to a declaration of hostilitjr, 
the states-general, while they dispatched an embassy to London to complain 
to the parliament on the subject, and to propose the renewal of a treaty, 
framed, as fai as present circumstances permitted, upon the model of that 
of 1496, resolved on the immediate equipment of one hundred and fifty ships 
of wp to protect their navigation and fishery. The command of the fleet 
was intrusted to Marten Harpertzoon Tromp, with instructions to cruise in 
the Channel, but to avoid as much as possible the coasts of England; the 
question of striking the flag to the vessels of that nation being left to his 
discretion. 

Tromp, receiving intelligence that seven rich merchantmen from Turkey 
were closely pressed by some English privateers, sailed towards the coast 
of Dover, with forty-two vessels, where he encountered the English admiral 
Blake, at the head of a squadron fidPteen in number. He was preparing for 
lowering his sails to the English flag, when Blake fired two shots into his 
ship. A third, Tromp answered with a shot that went through the English 
admiral’s flag. Blake instantly sent a broadside into the Dutch ship, which 
Tromp was not slow in returning. The English being reinforced with eight 
vessels from the Downs, both fleets then engaged in a fierce contest, which, 
after four hours’ duration, was terminated by the approach of night, with 
the loss of two ships on the side of the Dutch. 

Such is the account given by Tromp, in a letter to the states-general; but 
Blake asserted that Tromp, being warned by three shots to strike to the Eng- 
lish flag, fired a broadsjde instead of obe 3 Tng. "Which of the two was to blame, 
is impossible to decide. 

Immediately on information of this engagement, the states, desirous of 
proving that they were pot wiHully the aggressors, commissioned Adrian 
rauw, lately chosen pensionary of Holland on the resignation of Jacob Catz, 
to represent to the parliament that if Tromp had .'•ommitted the fet act of 
hostility, it was entirely in consequence of a misunderstanding, since no 
instructions of that nature had been given him; and to endeavour to taminate 
the affair by an amicable arrangement. To this the parliament showed itself 
by no means inclined; they demanded a reimbursement of their expenses, or 
satisfaction, as they termed it, ^d security for the preservation of peace in 
future, by which was meant an immediate compliance with their proposal of 
coalition between the two republics; conditions which were of course inad- 
missible for a moment. The states-general, therefore, ordered ^omp to 
engage with the English ships on eveiy opportunity, and the war now com- 
menced in good earnest. 


WAB OPENLY DECLARED 

Blake having attacked the Dutch herring boats, destroyed several, and 
scattered the remainder, Tromp directed his course in search of the English 
fleet; but, being overtaken by a violent storm, he was forced to seek refuge, 
with his ships much disabled, in the ports of Holland. This misfortune, thotgh 
wholly beyond his control, brought Tromp mto temporary disfavour with the 
common people; and many members of the government suspecting that, to 
serve the purposes of the house of Orange, of which he was a zealous partisan, 
he had wilfully given rise to the dispute concerrung the flag, in order to involve 
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his country in a war, he was superseded by Michel de Ruyter. The new 
admiral, at the head of thirty light vessels and eight fire-ships, fell in with Sir 
George Aj^cue, near Pljnnouth. After a sharp and well-fought engagement, 
Ayscue was forced to retire into the harbour, whither the Dutch ships were 
prevented by a contrary wind from following him. De Ruyter having soon 
after joined another squadron, under the vice-admiral, Cornells de Witt, they 
were attacked while cruising on the Flemish coast by Blake and Ayscue. In 
this encounter, twenty of the Dutch ships kept out of gunshot; and De Ruyter, 
finding himself considerably weaker than his opponent, retired to the haven 
of Gor4e. 

The unrivalled skill and experience of Tromp, in maritime affairs, prompted 
the states once more to reinstate him in his post as head of the fleet, De Ruyter 
taking the command of a squadron under him. The coasts of Dover and 
Folkestone were the next scene of combat, when two English ships were cap- 
tured; Blake_, being himself wounded, and many of his ships disabled, was 
obliged to retire to the Thames, leaving the sea clear for the passage of a large 
number of merchant ships into the ports of the United Provinces. 

Both the belligerents took advantage of the cessation of hostilities during 
the winter months to improve the condition of their naval armaments. The 
states proposed to add another hundred and fifty vessels to the fleet of that 
number they already possessed; but the public finances not admitting of so 
heavy an expense, they were obliged to content themselves with repairing and 
refitting the old ones. Seventy only remained under the immediate command 
of Tromp, the rest being employed in various quarters as convoys. With 
these he received orders to blockade the Thames; but while previously escort- 
ing two hundred merchant ships on their return home, he was intercepted by 
Blake off Portland Point, Feb. 28, 1653. The two fleets were equal in number, 
but vastly disproportioned in strength, from the inferior size and equipment 
of the Dutch vessels, of which a great number were merely armed merchant 
ships, hired by the states in the beginning of the war. 

Blake commenced the attack by a distant fire into the ship of the Dutch 
admiral, which Tromp left unanswered till he had come within musket-shot of 
the enemy, when he gave him a broadside, and rapidly veering round sent in 
another from the opposite side of his vessel. The lightness of his ship enabling 
him to sail round his antagonist, he discharged a third fire into her opposite 
side, which was followed by a loud cry, as though several in the English ship 
were wounded. Blake, then retreating, kept up only a skirmishing fight. De 
Ruyter at first engaged with the Prosperity, of fifty-four guns, his own vessel 
being no more than twenty-eight. Suffering considerably from the enemy’s 
cannon, he ran close up for the purpose of boarding, and on the second assault 
captured the English vessel. But, being afterwards surrounded by twenty 
others, he w^ obliged to abandon it; and with difficulty extricated himself 
from ids perilous situation by the aid of the vice-admiral, Evertsen. He 
afterwards, with two of his captains, engaged seven large vessels of the English. 
Many others_ performed^ prodigies of valour; but, as evening approached, 
Tromp descried about six-and -twenty of his ships taking advantage of the 
wind to escape 

Darkness at length separated the combatants. Two vessels were sunk on 
the side of the English, and as many on that of the Dutch; one of the latter 
was captured and bumed,_ another blew up, and that of De Ruyter was greatly 
damaged. During the night the Dutch retired towards the Isle of Wight, 
whither they were pursued by the English, who renewed the attack the next 
morning. The latter now fired, chiefly from a distance, at the masts and 
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lining of their opponents, with the view, after having disabled the vesseb of 
war, to take possession of the merchantmen, which Tromp was endeavouring to 
protect by ranging the fleet in a semicircle around them. The contest was 
again prolonged, with unflinching courage on both sides, until evening, when 
the fleets separated without any decisive advantage; but the Dutch had 
expended nearly all their ammunition, and De Ruyter’s ship was so disabled 
that she was obliged to be taken in tow. Nevertheless, Tromp commanded 
his captains to show a good face to the enemy, and prepared to renew the 
engagement, which commenced at ten in the forenoon of the following day. 
At the first attack Tromp approached close to the ship of the vice-admiral, 
which he cannonaded so briskly as to force him to retire. De Ruyter, though 
still in tow, was found in the midst of the enemy until his ship was so damaged 
as to become utterly helpless. But again a portion of the Dutch captains 
failed in their duty by retreating from 
the fight; some did so in consequence 
of having no more ammunition, others 
had no excuse but their cowardice. 

Mere exhaustion at length _ com- 
pelled both parties to a cessation of 
hostilities; yet, after sunset, Blake 
made as if he was about to renew the 
attack. Tromp took in his sails to 
await his approach, when the English 
admiral, changing his purpose, sailed 
towards the shores of England, and the 
Dutch continued their course home- 
wards without pursuit. The Dutch 
had nine vessels missing, the English 
only five or six; but the loss in killed 
among the latter far surpassed that of 
their antagonists, amoimting to two 
thousand, while no more than six hun- 
dred perished on the side of the Dutch. maetiit fabpbbtzoon tbomp (isar-ieBS) 
The former claimed the victory; but 

the latter reckoned it as an advantage, more than eqmvalent to a triumph, 
that thej^ had been able to preserve all their merchant vessels — except twenty- 
four, which fell into the hands of the enemy. The states-general testified 
the highest satisfaction at the conduct of Tromp and De Ruyter, and the other 
commanders who had offered such determined resistance to a fleet so vastly 
more powerful than their own. 

About the same time the Dutch commander, Jan van Galen, obtained a 
signal victory over some English vessels under Appleton, near the port of Leg- 
horn. The English had three ships captured, and as many destroyed; but 
their loss was counterbalanced on the side of their enemies by the death of Van 
Galen. 

After the event of the last battle the states were active in repairing their 
fl^t and putting it m a condition again to take the sea. The command was 
^ven to IVomp, which he accepted, but with extreme reluctance. 

The English fleet, now commanded by Geoige Monk (the restorer of 

[’ After the victory Tromp is said to have placed a broom at his masthead to intimate that 
he would sweep the channel free of English ships. Although this moident has been pro. 
nounced mythical by some recent histonans, it is accepted by such authorities as 6reen,<) 
Bright,' Gardiner./ etc.l 
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io 3 fiity to his country) and Richard Deane, consisted of ninety-five sail. 
In cruyng about the shores of Zealand and Flanders, they at length fell in 
wth the Dutch vessels under Tromjp, at the harbour of Nieuport. The latter 
were ninety-eight in number, with six fire ships, but incomparably inferior in 
&e to the enemy. In spite of this overwhelming disadvantage the contest 
triB terrific; and, though several ships were disabled on both sides, and the 
adnural, Deane, was slain, it continued imtil nine at night, and was renewed 
the next day before Dunkirk. The English had now the advantage of the 
wind, and the Dutch were thus precluded irom adopting the only mode of 
attack, that of closing and boarding, which could place them on an^hing like 
an equal footing with their antagonists. Some disorder also occurred in the 
Dutcm fleet, by the ships running foul of each other, and seven fell into the 
raaemy’s hands. At the close of the day, Tromp found so great a number of 
his ships damaged, and all so deficient in ammunition, that he was forced to 
retire behind the sandbank of the Wielingen, on the coast of Zealand. 

This, the first decided defeat which the Dutch navy had sustained, called 
forth* grievous complaints from Tromp and the principal commanders to the 
state&general. They urged that it would be impossible for them to carry on 
the war without a powerful reinforcement of good and well equipped vessels; 
since there were in the English fleet more than fifty, of which the smallest was 
larger than the Dutch admiral, and thirty of their own were totally unfit for 
battle. The vice-admiral De Witt, in his address to the states, bluntly 
exclaimed: “I am here before my masters: but why dissemble? The English 
are in fact our masters, and we are debarred from the navigation of the seas till 
we have better ships”; and De Ruyter declared that he would go to sea no 
more unless some remedy were provided for the present state of things. 
Though time did not admit of the completion of new vessels, the states, con- 
vinced of the justice of the remonstrances made by their ofiB-cers, laboured so 
earnestly to satisfy them, that within six weeks Tromp was despatched, with 
nearly ninety sail.c 

DEATH OP TROMP (1663) 

The English had crossed to Texel with a large fleet, and it was difficult 
for the two Dutch squadrons to meet. Tromp set sail the 6th of August 
TOth ninety vessels intending to attack the English fleet, cross it, and Join 
De Witt, return with him to the enemy, and force them to quit the coast of 
Holland. On the morning of the 8th he discovered the Engl^i; and with- 
drew in order to draw the English after him and away from Texel, where 
De Witt would be able to join him. Several of De Witt's vessels with less 
sail than his own were engaged by the English; Tromp went to their assist- 
ance, and the combat commenced at four in the evening. The fight continued 
untE an hour after sunset without any advantage being gained by the English, 
althou^ their fleet far out-numbered the Dutch, there being about 126 sail, 
pomp’s venture succeeded and De Witt escaped from Texel during theufight, 
joining him the next day, so increasing his fleet by twenty-seven saU. Tromp, 
now reinforced, advanced on the English. 

, The 10th of August at seven in the moming the opposing fleets met and 
the combat commenced. Tromp comma n ded &e right wing, De Ruyter the 
Ht, ’Vhie-Aclmiral Evertsen.the centre, and De Witt the rear. The Dutch 
passed at first across the enemy. Tromp was already in the mid^e of the 
English, fleet; wiping to ^ve an order to the gunners he started to leave 
&le,^ck, bpt was struck in the breast with a musket-ball. Crying out: 
*‘Jt is over with me; but for you, take courage,” he expired. 'The captain 
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of the vessel signaled the other captains to come and hold council. They 
were overcome with grief on seeing their commander stretched on the deck. 
It is said that De Ruyter, pausing to contemplate his body, said: “Ah! 
would that God had taken me in his place: he was more useful to the country 
than I.” 

Orders were immediately given to leave the admiral’s pennant on his 
vessel in order that the enemy and the rest of the Dutch fleet might be 
kept in ignorance of the misfortune. Vice-admiral Evertsen took command 
and the men returned to their posts. The desire to avenge the death of 
their general incited the Dutch to prodigies of valour. De Ruyter, who 
commanded the Agneau, threw himself into the most perilous places, and by 
the terrific fire which he kept up forced his way: this course, however, brought 
upon him all the enemy’s attacks; and, loang the greater part of his men 
and failing of ammunition, he was forced to go toward the Maas. At four 
o’clock the two fleets were so weaay and in such bad condition that they 
separated.? ' - ■ r 

Each side claimed the honour of a victory; both shared the disasters' 6f 
a defeat. The English lost eight vessels and eleven hundred men in killed 
and woimded; the Dutch nine or ten vessels, about an equal number of 
slain, with seven himdred prisoners. Neither fleet kept the sea — the Dutch 
retiring into the Texel, and the English towards the Thames. 'Die former 
considered it as a decisive advantage to have freed their coasts from the 
presence of the enemy’s ships, but this was more than counterbalanced by 
the inestimable loss they sustained in the death of their commander Tromp. 
The states evinced their gratitude to his memory by the care they took of 
his widow and posterity, and the erection of a magnificent monument to 
him in the church at Delft. • ' 

Determined to show that they had regained possession of the sea, the 
states despatched the fleet under De Witt to convoy the merchant vi^sels 
from the north,^ which arrived, to the number of, four hundred, safell^ in 
port. No further engagement occurred during this season. ' >1; 

Both the belligerente had now become heartily weary of a war engaged 
in for no valid reason, between parties who had no cause of quarrel except 
such as their mutual pride and obstinacy afforded. Among the Dutch the 
causes of anxiety for the termination of hostilities were increased in tenfold 
proportion. The whole of the eighty years’ maritime war with Spain had 
neither exhausted their treasury nor inflicted so much injury on their com- 
merce as the events of the last two years. The province of HoUand.alone 
paid from six to seven millions annually *as interffit for her debt, and vthile 
the taxes began to press severely on all ranks of the people, their usual source 
of gain were nearly dosed: the Greenland fishery was stopped; the herring 
fishery, the “gold mine of Holland,” unsafe, and almost wortlxless, the English 
having captured an immense number of the boats; mid the decay of tr^e 
was so great that in Amsterdam alone three thousand houses were lying 
vacant. * . . , ; , . ' 

To these causes were added others peculiar to the province of . Holland, 
The states of this province, whom the proceedings ctf the late stadholder hdd 
rendered strongly averse to. the Orange family, had applied all their efforts 
to prevent the young prince. William froin being .appointed to that office^ 
and that of captain and admiral-general. These bid liitherto been suceesrffti; 
but the increased influence which his party gained by the continuance 
war might soon enable them to carry that measure in spite of all opposition. 
The name of the prince of Orange had heretofore been used in raising recruits 
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for the army aad navy; and the people readily flew to the conclusion that 
the unwonted disasters of the late maritime encoimters were to be attributed 
to the want of tiie custoihary head of .affairs. The states of Zealand had 
already found themselves obliged, in compliance with the clamours of the 
populace, to propose a resolution that the young prince should be invested 
with the offices enjoyed by his father, and Count William of Nassau appointed 
his lieutenant; and it might be feared that the discontents arising from the 
present state of things would incline Gelderland, Utrecht, and Overyssel, 
and even some towns of Holland itself, to the same measure for which Fries- 
land and Groningen were strenuous advocates. 


JAN DE WITT 

At the head of the party favourable to peace, and opposed to the prince 
of Orange, or the “Louvestein faction,” as it was termed, was Jan De Witt, 
chosen in the early part of this year pensionary of Holland, on the death of 
Adrian Pauw. He was the son of Jacob De Witt, pensionary of Dordrecht, 
one of the six deputies who had been thrown into prison by the late stad- 
holder ; an injury which had implanted in the mind of the young man feelings 
of resentment deep, bitter, and implacable.^ De Witt obtained the usual 
act of indemnity, whereby reparation was promised him for all the inju- 
ries he might sustain in the execution of his office, and that he should be 
bound to give an account of 'his actions to none but the states of Holland. 
He was at this time not quite, eight ' and twenty; yet had merited and 
obtained so high an esteem for his talents and prudence, that he was often 
called the Wisdom of Holland. The enmity existing between him and 
the family of Orange rendered him, however, always unpopular with the 
multitude. 

The states of_ Holland, informed by a spy whom they kept in England of 
the favourable dispositions of that government, had, in the early part cf the 
year, secretly ffispatched a letter expressive cf their desire that the parliament 
would unite with them m terminating a war rumous to both nations and to 
the Reformed reli^on which they mutually professed. The parliament 
returned an answer both to the states of Holland and the states-general, 
signifying their willingness to put an end to the present state of affairs. But 
notwithstanding that secrecy was in tire highest degree requisite, at the 
beginning at least of the negotiations, they caused the letter cf the states of 
Holland to be printed and publiitiied, with the title of The Humhle Petition 
of the States of Holland to the Parliamemt of Englavd for Peace. 

This display of insolence had well-nigh frustrated all attempts at accom- 
modation. The states-general 'testifi.ed extreme chagrin at the opening of a 
separate negotiation on the part of Holland, Groningen and Gelderland 
strongly urged that it should be pursued no further; and, together with 
Zealand, proposed to take advantage of the opportunity to enter into a strict 
alliance -with France against Engimd. At the persuasion of the states of 
Holland, however, the states-general ultimately consented to send ambas- 
sadors to London; the lords Beveming and Nieuport from Holland, Van de 
Perre from Zealand, and Peter Jongestal from Friesland; the two former 
adherents of the Louvestein party, ithe ktte partisans of the house of 
Orange.® • 

^ These sentiments were sednlensly incnleate'd hnd nonrfshed by bis father, whose morninff 
salntatidii to him is^id to have often been **'Helnember the prison of Iiouvestein,” 
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PEACE -WITH ENGLAiKD (1654) 


The want of peace was felt throughout the whole country. Cromwell 
was not averse to grant it; but he insisted on conditions every way disad^ 
vantageous and humiliating. He liad revived his chimerical scheme of a 
total conjunction of government, privileges, and interests between the two 
republics. This was firmly rejected by Jan De Witt and by the states^ under 
his infiuence. But the Dutch consented to a defensive league; to punish the 
survivors of those concerned in the massacre of Ambojma; to pay £9,000 of 
indemnity for vessels seized in the Sound, £5,000 for the affair of Amboyna, 
and £85,000 to the English East India Company; to cede to them the island 
of Polerone in the East; to 3 deld the honour of the national flag to the Eng- 
lish; and, finally, that neitW the young prince of Orange nor any of his 
family should ever be invested with the dignity of stadholder. These two 
latter conditions were certainly degrading to Holland; and the conditions 
of the treaty proved that an afeurd point of honour was the only real cause 
for the short but bloody and ruinous war which plunged the provinces into 
overwhelming dffioulties. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

^e supporters of the house of Orange, and every impartial friend of the 
national honour, were indignant at the Act of Exclusion. Murmurs and revolts 
broke out in several towns; and aU was once more tumidt, agitation, and 
doubt. No event of considerable importance marks particularly this epoch 
of domestic trouble. A new war was at last pronounced inevitaole, and was 
the means of appeasing the distractions of the ^ople, and reconciling by 
degrees contending parties. Denmark, the ancient 'ally of the republi^ 
was threatened with destruction by Charles Gustavus,king of Sweden, who 
held Copenhagen in blockade. The interests of Holland were in imminent 
peril should the Swedes gain the passage of the Soimd. This double motive 
influenced De Witt; and he persuaded the states-general to send Admiral 
Opdam with a considerable fleet' to the Baltic (1658). This intrepid successor 
of the immortal Tromp soon came to blows with a rival worthy to meet him. 
Wrangel the Swedish admiral, with a superior force, defended the passage 
of the Sound; and the two castles of Cronenberg and Elsenberg supported 
his fleet with their tremendous fire. But Opdam resolutely advanced: 
though suffering extreme anguish from an attack of gout, he had Jiifnself 
carried on deckj where he gave his orders with the most admirable cooing 
arid precision, in the midst of danger and carnage. The rival monarchs 
witnessed the battle; the king of Sweden from the castle of Cronenberg, and 
the king of Denmark from the summit of the highest tower in his besieged 
capital. ■ A brilliant victory crowned the efforts of the Dutch admiral, dearly 
bought by the death of his second in command the brave Comelis De Witt, 
and Peter Florizon another admiral of note. Relief was poured into Copen- 
hagen. Opdam was replaced in the command, too arduous for his infirm- 

[* The absorbing events of the English war, and the previous conunotions m the provinces, 
had prevented the states frotn aifnrding to the West India Company that aid of which they had 
long stood ^in the most pressing need, After the revolt of the Portuguese, in 1645, it had so 
rapidlv lost its possessions in Brazil^ that fit the time of the peace of MUnster they were 
reduced to three forts. In 1654, the fort of the Recif was taken, that of Rio Grande turned, 
and, by the surrender of the third to,the Portuguese, they became sole and undisputed masters 
ofBrazil.«] ^ . 
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ities, bjr the stQl celebrated De Ruyter, who was greatly distinguished by his 
valour in several successive affairs; and after some months more of useless 
obstinacy, the king of Sweden, seeing his army perish in the idand of Funen, 
by a combined attack of those of Holland and Denmark, consented to a 
peace highly favomable to the latter power. 

These transactions placed the United Provinces on a stiU higher pinnacle 
of glory than they_ had ever reached. Intestine disputes were suddenly 
calmed. The Algerines and other pirates were swept from the seas by a 
succession of small but vigorous expeditions. The mediation of the states 
re-established peace in several of the petty states of Germany. England 
and France -were both held in check, if not preserved in friendship, by 
the dread of their recovered power. Trade and finance were reorganised. 
Ever 3 d;hing seemed to promise a long-continued peace and growing great- 
ne^, much of which was owing to the talents and persevering energy of De 
Witt; and, to complete the good work of European tranquillity, the French 
and Spanish monarchs concluded in 1659 the treaty known by the name of 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. 

Cromwell h«^ now closed Ms career, and Charles II was restored to the 
throne from which he had so long been excluded. The complimentary enter- 
tainments rendered to the restored king in Holland were on the proudest 
scale of expense. He left the country which had ^ven him refuge in mis- 
fortune, and done him honour in his prosperity, with profuse expressions of 
regard and gratitude. Scarcely was he established in' his recovered kingdom, 
when a stiU greater testimony of deference to his wishes was paid, by the states- 
general formally annulling the Act of Exclusion against the house of Orange. 
A variety of motives, however, acting on the easy and plastic mind of the 
monpch, ^on effaced whatever of gratitude he had at first conceived. He 
readily entered into the vieTO of the English nation, which was irritated by 
the great commercial superiority of Holland, and a jealousy excited by its 
close coimection with France at this period. 


ENGLA3Sm DECLABES WAB 

It was not till the 2 ^d of February, 1665, that war was formally declared 
against the Dutch; but many previous acts of hostihty had taken place m 
expeditions against their settlements on the coast of Africa and in America, 
which were retaliated by De Euyter with vigour and success in 1664. The 
Dutch, used every possible means of avoidmg the last extremities. De Witt 
employed all the j^wers of his great capacity to avert the evil of war; but 
nothing could finally prevent it^ and the sea was once more to witness the 
conflict between those who claimed its sovereignty. 

A great battle was fought on the 31st of June. The duke of York, after- 
vrards James II, commanded the British fleet, and had under him the earl 
cff Sandwich and Prince Rupert. The Dutch were led on by Opdam; and 
the victory was decided in favour of the English by the accidental blowing 
up of that admiral’s ship, with himself and his -whole crew. The loss of the 
■EMtch was altogether nineteen- ships; De Witt, the pensionary, then took 
in person the command of the fleet, wMch was soon equipped; and he gave 
a high proof of tho adaptation of genius to a pursuit previously unknown, by 
the rapid knowledge and the practical Lmprovemen.ts he introduced into some 
of the tnost intricate branches of naval tacjbids.' 5 . , 

; ‘ Without declaration of ■war the Eng^li^'seissed* 130 Dutch meK^antmen in th^r ports. 
The formal declaration did not follow for some monliis, March i, 1665.1 
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Immense efforts were now made by Engknd, but with a very questionable 

S licy, to induce Louis XIV to Join in the war. Charles offered to allow ©f 
i acquiring the whole of the Spanish Netherlands, provided he would leave 
him without interruption to destroy the Dutch navy (and, consequently, 
their commerce), in the by no means certain expectation that its advantages 
would all fall to the share of England. But the kmg of France resolved to 
support the republic. The king of Denmark, too, formed an alliance with 
them, after a series of the most strange teigiversations. Spain, reduced to 
feebleness, and menaced with invasion by Prance, ^owed no alacrity to 
meet with Charles’ overtmres for an offensive treaty. Galen, bishop of Munsta-, 
a restless prelate, was the only ally he could acquire. This bishop, at the head 
of a tum^tuoxis force of 
twenty thousand men, 
penetrated into Friesland; 
but six thousand French 
were despatched by Louis 
to the assistance of the 
republic, and this impo- 
tent invasion was easily 
repelled. 

The republic, encour- 
aged by all these favour- 
able circumstances, re- 
solved to put forward its 
utmost energies. Inter- 
nal discords were once 
more appeased; the har- 
bours were crowded with 
merchant ships ; the 
young prince of Orange 
had put himself under 
the tuition of the states 
of Holland and of De 
Witt, who faithfully exe- a ship op de EHnssa’s pat 

cuted his trust; and De 

Ruyter was ready to lead on the fleet. The English, in spite of the dreadful 
calamity of the great fire of London, the plague which desolated the city, and 
a declaration of war on the part of France, prepared boldly for the shock.& 

eicher’s Accotnsrr of the geeat fottr days’ battle 
(JUNE 11TH-14TH, 1666) 

While Holland was preparing for war with England, England on her side 
was arming against Holland; eighty-one vessels stood ready in the Thames 
imder the command of Prince Rupert and General Monk, duke of Albemarle. 

De Ruyter left Texel the 8th of June, 1666, directing his course toward 
the coast of England, hoping to find the English fleet there and ^ve them 
battle. 'Arriving at the entrance of the straits of Dover, he gave a signal 
for all the captains to come aboard and addressed them in the following 
language; “The moment of combat is at hand. We have to deal with an 
enemy full of pride, and presumptuous, who seeks our destruction; the salva- 
‘’•ation of Holland, the safety and honour of our women, our children, our 
lamilies, depend this day on our prudence and valour. Let us efltace the 
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dishonour which we suffered in the defeat of the past year. We shall meet 
with a vigorous defence; the English are good sailors and good soldiers, 
but it is for us to conquer or to die. On our side we have -justice and may 
hope for divine protection. Should there be any too cowar(py_ to follow 
my eicample they will find a shameful death in avoiding a glorious one.” 
With one voice the captains declared themselves ready to sacrifice themselves 
for the honour of their eoimtry, and then returned to their ships. 

The Dutch fleet continued on its way, and cast anchor the 11th of June 
in the mouth of the Thames. Towards two in the morning the advance 
guard made known by a signal that the enemy had been sighted; towards 
eleven the English fleet was seen advancing in order of battle. ^ De Ruytcr 
had sought battle; now was the moment to which he had aspired. With 
that coolness which always marks the great man, he gave his orders. The' 
officers and soldiers, filled with admiration for their commander, resolved 
to conquer or perish; but already their confidence in him gave them the pre- 
monition of victory. The English fleet continued to advance. Vice-Admiral 
Tromp, who was in the advance guard, began fighting an hour after mid-day. 
De Ruyter from his side attacked the enemy with that fierceness which was 
his custom; his example was followed by all the captains. The English, 
having the wind on one side, were unable to use some of their guns. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, made good use of their batteries and crushed the 
enemy. The fight was sustained with equal valour and obstinacy on all 
sides. Four hours after noon an English vessel of fifty cannon was sunk 
by a broadside from De Ru 3 rter. The two enemies fought in this position 
until five o’clock, when, the English changing their position to avoid the 
reefs of Flanders, the squadrons of Lieutenant-Admirals Evertsen and De 
Vries taking advantage of the movement attacked them with such impetui- 
osity that they succeeded in separating them and capturing three vessels. 

Meanwhile Monk fought with a courage bordering on despair. At six 
o’clock the two armies were stiU fighting and it was only the commg on of 
night that finally separated the combatants. All parties busied themselves in 
repairing the damage sustained and preparing to resume the fight. At dawn 
the next day De Ruyter signalled his lieutenant-admirals and captains to 
come aboard in order to impress on them the necessity of keeping up with the 
same valour the fight that was about to recommence. Sunrise revealed the 
English fleet a league to windward. The two fleets attacked , each other with 
equal intrepidity. De Ruyter on approaching the English drew toward the 
south in order to stand upon the same tack with them. The two fleets passed 
one before the other under heavy fire; numbers of vessels were disabled. A 
calm now rendered them inactive; but at ten o’clock, a fresh wind coming up, 
the fight continued. 

_At noon the Dutch were' so close that De Ruyter gave the signal to board. 
This brought on them a terrible fusillade of thelEnglish. De Ruyter, fearing 
that some of his vessels were in the midst of the enemy, decided at.onee to suc- 
cour them, and penetrate the enemy’s fleet with his squadron; his courage 
brought him through, and there he found Tromp who, with five vessels, had 
imprudently penetrated to the middle of the English fleet and who would have 
been mevitably overwhelmed had not De Ruyter come to his assistance. 'The 
five vessels were completely disabled, most of the sailors and soldiers, together 
with several officers, killed, and nearly all the others wounded. De Ruyter 
drove off the English, brought back the five vessels except one, which had bee i 
burned, the other four being useless, be had them towed back to Texel. 

The Dutch fleet now gathered round their general and, stimulated by his 
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courage, attacked the enemy with so much impetuosity that six of their wra- 
sels were sunk and one burned. In this terrible encounter all the attacks of 
the enemy were directed against De Euyter; his maintopmast was broken, 
and fell on the vessel with its flag and pennant. The latter he sent to Van 
Nes with orders to raise it "with his flag and take command until De Ruyter’s 
vessel was repaired. De Ruyter dropped back and Van Nes executed his 
manoeuvres with such prudence and valour that the English gave up the fight. 
The Dutch pursued the English fleet with all possible speed; the latter used all 
their experience in their endeavour to reach the Thames, even burning their 
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poor sailing vessels in order that they might not be seized by the Dutch. 'Hie 
Prince Royal, carrying ninety-two cannon, commanded by the English vice- 
admiral George Ayscue, ran aground on a reef called Galloper near the Thames; 
the admiral used all the accustomed signals callirg for aid, but in vain: the 
English were too terrified to stop. In an instant he was surrounded by the 
Dutch; recognising the impossibility of defence, he took down his colours. 
De Ru 5 der, who in the meantime had repaired his vessel as far as possible, 
now rejoined his fleet. Fearing that the Prince Royal would but prove a 
burden, he set fire to it and sent Ayscue to the Hague. 

Hardly was this expedition achieved when the Dutch' saw twenty-five 
English vessels advancing from the southwest. They were commanded by 
Prince Rupert, who had detached his squadron in order to collect several 
vessels at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and then go to the west to await and 
fight the French who, it had been rumored, were coming to join the Dutch. 
Not having met them he came to the rescue of the English fleet. As soon as 
the Dutch saw him they made an attack; he evaded them and joined the 
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remnant of the English forces on the evening of the 13th of June. Monk gave 
him an account of what had passed during the two preceding days. They 
decided that it would be necessary to fight the next day, and the prmce, having 
tile freshest vessels, should lead. The English fleet found itself m possession 
of ^ty~one vessels of war; the Dutch had sixty-four, but they had passed 
tiirough a conflict of two days and all the crews were fatigued. Their other 
vessefi had returned to Holland with the captured ships to be repaired. De 
Ruyter, seeing that the English were ready to recommence hostilities, pre- 
pared to meet the attack. His courage would not allow him to avoid danger. 
He relied on his example exciting the officers and soldiers to their best efforts. 

The fight commenced on the 14th at eight in the morning. The Dutch 
ships penetrated the English fleet in three different directions and dispersed 
some of their vessels. De RusdCT, drawing back, ran to the south; the Ei^- 
lish stood in for the Dutch. This manoeuvre lasted till three; the confusion 
was terrible and the victory remained balanced during the whole day. A 
Dutch vice-admiral named Liefde, in command of a vessel of sixty pieces, 
found himself at the mercy of the vice-admiral of the squadron of Prince 
Rupert, who commanded a vessel of e^hty pieces. De Ruyter, whom noth- 
ing escaped, seeing his danger, dispersed the enemy’s vessels and drew the 
attack upon himself. Still the combat raged on all sides. De Ruyter, look- 
ing like a lion who had been made furious by the carnage, now made the signal 
to board. Simultaneously the heroes, Tromp, Meppel, Bankert, De Vries, 
Van Nes, Liefde, Evertsen, etc., attacked the English, pressing them so closely 
that disorder was created and they were forced to retreat. This was at seven 
in the evening, after a fight of eleven hours. The Dutch pursued them, but a 
heavy fog forced De Ruyter to give the signal to rally and retreat. His pru- 
dence would not allow him to risk exposing his vessels to collision or the 
danger of the reefs. He conducted his fleet to Wieltngen. 

These three encounters have been related in all languages, and aU coun- 
tries accord praise to De Ruyter. All eulogize his prudence, his ability, and 
his valom. He so disposed his force and so chose his position that the English 
tried in vain to penetrate his fleet or put it in disorder. His eye was every- 
where; no movement of either side escaped him, and his signals to change 
position or board were always given at the right moment. He never missed 
an opportunity to pierce his enemy’s fleet, double on it, or separate their 
vessels and sink them. If, through an excess of courage, some of his captains 
went too far and became the victims of the enemy’s fire, he would rescue them 
with heroic intrepidity; he was the soul of his army and worked the way to 
victory. The English &ected several fire-brands against him in the hope 
that if they destroyed their admiral, the Dutch might easily be conquered. 

This victory was dearly bought by the Dutch.^ Many of their bravest 
officers and captains were lost and about eight hundred soldiers and sailors. 
The number of wounded amounted to 1,150. The English suffered even 
greater loss; according to the accounts they had 6,000 men killed, among 
which number were Vice-Admiral Berkeley and a large number of captains. 
The Dutch had 3,000 prisoners in their ports. The English lost 23 vessels 
of war, of which 17 were burned or simk. The other six were taken as prizes 
by the Dutch.? 


[* THs engagement, wtetlier we consider tlie skill displayed on botk sides, tlie valour and 
obsffcbiacy of tlie combatants, or tbe astonishing physical powers which enabled them to endure 
such prolonged and excessive fatigue, has never yet found a parallel in history. The English 
historians, following the old style, date the events of this war ten days earlier than the Putch," 
who adopted the new,«] 
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THE ENGLISH WIN A VICTORY 

In less than three weeks De Ruyter, with the view of taking the enemy, 
who were not yet ready for sea, by surprise, again set sail towards the English 
coast. De Witt had been inspired by one Samuel Raven, an English refugee, 
with the idea that if a landing were made in England, the number of malcon- 
tents was so great that the entire overthrow of the present government would 
be easily accomplished; and, in consequence, the purport of his orders to De 
Ruyter was in conformity with these views. But the admiral very soon 
found that the project appeared far more easy of execution at the Hague than 
at the mouth of the Thames, A fleet of mty vessels stationed at Queen- 
borough rendered it impossible for the 
Dutch to advance, except at imminent 
risk of destruction, as well from the 
enemy’s fire-ships as the dangers of a 
navigation with which, as the English 
had removed the buoys and beacons, 
their pilots were unaccpainted. 

After cruising for more than a 
month about the coast, De Ruyter was 
met August 4th, between the North 
Foreland and Ostend, by the English 
fleet of ninety sail under the com- 
mand pf Albemarle, his own being 
eighty-eight in number. Tlie van of 
the Dutch, under Evertsen, first en- 
gaged with the white squadron of the 
English, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Allen, when, in a short but brisk can- 
nonade, Evertsen, whose father, son, 
and four brothers had perilled in the 
service of their country, was killed, 
with Hiddes de Vries and Admiral 
Bankert. The death of these officers 
spread such confusion and dismay 
through the whole squadron that it fell into disorder, and began to retreat 
imder press of sail. De Ruyter meanwhile had followed the van; but a 
calm (as it was alleged) preventing some of his ships from coming up, hmi- 
self, with a part only of his squadron, had to sustain the vigorous attack of 
Albemarle. Tromp, remaining about two miles in the rear, was engaged with 
Sir Jeremy Smith, when, after a sharp fire, the latter retreated; but, as it was 
supposed, only with the view of separating Tromp still farther from the middle 
squadron. Though strict orders had been issued to the whole of the fleet to 
keep_ as close as possible to the Admiral’s flag, Trom^ continued the pursuit, 
leaving De Ruyter with a few vessels to contend against the whole power of 
the enemy, whom, however, he kept at bay with incredible prowess until 
night. 

At the dawn of day, August 6th, he found himself with no more than 
seven ships remaining, which the English, in the firm expectation of captur- 
ing, surrounded, twenty-two in number, in the form of a crescent, and opened 
upon them a terrific fire. Albemarle, determined, if possible, to grace his 
triumph with the capture or death of his gallant foe, pursued him with unre- 
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mitting ardour. He first sent a fire-ship against his vessel, which De Ruyter 
avoided with admirable skill; when several English ships fired upon him 
together a tremendous broadside which threatened to shiver his vessel to 
atoms. Then, for a moment, this great man lost the equanimity which was 
never, before or after, seen to desert him; and in the bitterness of his anguish 
exclaimed, “ Oh, my God! how wretched am I, that among so many thousand 
balls not one will bring me death.” 

But a proposal from his son-in-law, De Witt, that they should rush in 
among the enemy and sell their lives as dearly as possible, recalled him to 
himself. He felt how much his country yet required of him; and resuming 
his habitual composure, he sustained the fight with unmoved steadiness 
during the whole of his retreat to Walcheren, a retreat more glorious to him, 
as it was considered by his contemporaries! than the most brilliant victory. 
The loss was but trifling either on the side of the conquerors or the vanquished; 
many of the Dutch captains having retreated in the early part of the action. 
Of all those who thus misconducted themselves, one only was punished; the 
rest, protected by the magistrates of the towns, their friends and relatives, 
were not even deprived of their command. The most pernicious results felt 
from this defeat were m the open hostility into which it exasperated the 
animosity between the two great admirals, Tromp and De Ruyter, each of 
whom bitterly reproached the other as the cause of the calamity; in the 
divisions it occasioned in the fleet, nearly every individual siding with the 
one or the other; and the consequent loss of the services of the former to his 
country. The circumstance of Tromp’s having, on the moimmg of the battle, 
held a long interview with the lord of Sommelsdyk, a zealous adheyent of 
the Orange and English party, excited a suspicion in the states of Holland 
that the motives of his conduct lay deeper than a personal enmity towards 
the admiral, and they therefore prevailed with the states-general to deprive 
him of his commission; a proceeding, however, unjust in the highest degree 
towards Tromp, if, as his partisans asserted, he was carried away in the 
pursuit of the English by the ardour of combat; a supposition far more 
conformable to his character than that he should have acted from any impulse 
of treachery. 

The states, probably, were the more liable to be impressed with suspicions 
of this nature, in consequence of the discovery, about this time, of a plot 
formed by one Du Buat, together with two magistrates of Rotterdam, Kievit 
and Van der Horst, the former a member of the council of state, for obtain- 
ing a peace with England, as the readiest means of procuring the elevation 
of the prince of Orange to the office of captain-general.c 

THE PEACE OP BREDA 

The king of France hastened forward in this crisis to the assistance of the 
republic; and De Witt, by a deep stroke of policy, amused the English with 
negotiation while a powerful fleet was fitted out. It suddenly appeared in 
the Thames^ under the co mm and of De Ruyter, and aU England was thrown 
into consternation. The Dutch took Sheerness, and burned many ships of 
war; almost insulting the capital itself in their predatory incursion. B!ad 
the French power joined that of the provinces at this time, and invaded 
England, the most fatal results to that kingdom might have taken place. 
But the alarm soon subsided with the disappearance of the hostile fleet; 

[* De Euyter sailed as far up tlie Thames as Gravesend, and threw London into great 
terror,] 
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and the signing of the Peace of Breda, on the 10th of July, 1667, extricated 
Charles from his present difficulties. The island of Polerone was restored 
to the Dutch, and the point of maritime superiority was, on this occasion, 
undoubtedly theirs. 

While Holland was preparing to indulge in the luxury of national repose, 
the death of Philip IV of Spain and the startling ambition of Louis XIV 
brought war once more to their very doors, and soon even forced it across 
the threshold of the republic. The king of France, setting at nought his 
solemn renunciation at the Peace of the Pyrenees of all claims to any part 
of the Spanish territories in right of his wife, who was daughter of the late 
king, found excellent reasons (for his own satisfaction) to invade a material 
portion of that declining monarchy. Well prepared by the financial and 
military foresight of Colbert for his ^eat design, he suddenly poured a power- 
ful army, under Turenne, into Brabant and Flanders; quickly over-ran and 
took possession of these provinces, and, in the space of three weeks, added 
Franche-Comt6 to his conquests. Europe was in universal alarm at these 
unexpected measures; and no state felt more terror than the republic of 
the United Provinces. The interest of all countries seemed now to require 
a coalition against the power which had abandoned the house of Austria only 
to settle on France. The first measure to this effect was the signing of the 
triple league between Holland, Sweden, and England, at the Hague, on the 
13th of January, 1668. But this proved to be one of the most futile con- 
federations on record. Charles feU m with the designs of his pernicious, and 
on this occasion purchased, cabinet, called the Cabal; and he entered into 
a secret treaty with, France, in the very teeth of his other engagements. 
Sweden was dissuaded from the league by the arguments of the French 
ministers; and Holland in a short time found itself involved in a double war 
with its late allies. 

A base and piratical attack on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, by a large force 
under Sir Robert Holmes, on the 13th of March, 1672, was the first overt 
act of treachery on the part of the English government The attempt com- 
pletely failed, through the prudence and valour of the Dutch admirals; and 
Charles reaped only the double shame of perfidy and defeat. He mstantly 
issued a declaration of war against the republic, on reasoning too palpably 
false to require refutation, and too frivolous to merit record to the exclusion 
of more important matter from our narrow limits.** 

Notwithstanding the secrecy attending Louis XIV’s negotiations, De 
Witt had been uneasy; always favourable toward the alliance with France, 
he had_ sought to calm the latter’s irritation against Holland growing out of 
her belief that Holland was the instigator of the Triple Alliance. Jan De Witt 
had defended his country with haughty modesty: “ I am not sure,” he said, 
“whether the encounters that latterly have brought the important affairs 
of Europe to be transacted in Holland are to be regarded as a benefit or a 
misfortune. But in regard to the partiality toward Spain of which we are 
suspected, it should be said that never can we forget our aversion for that 
nation; an aversion sucked in with our mother’s milk — souvenir of a hatred 
nourished by so much bloodshed, so many protracted struggles. For my 
part, no power could turn my inclinations toward Spain.” 

Hatred against Spain was not, however, so general in Holland as De Witt 
pretended; and the internal dissensions, carefully fostered by France, were 
gradually undermining the aristocratic and republican authority, to build 
up the influence of the partisans of the house of Nassau. Patriotically 
far-seeing and sagacious, Jan De Witt had long cherished a presentiment of 
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tlie defeat of his cause ; and it was with great care that he had brought up the 
heir of the stadholders, William of Nassau, the natural leader of his adver- 
saries. It was this young prince whom the policy of Louis XIV ofjposed 
to De Witt in the councils of the United Provinces, thus strengthening in 
advance the indomitable enemy who was to triumph over his glory and 
conquer him by defeats. 

It was decided to send an envoy to Spain for the purpose of negotiating 
a defensive alliance. Spain at first regarded the overtures of Holland with 
a cold and doubtful eye. The dread of French invasion, however, decided 

them. The defensive alliance 
between Spain and Holland was 
accomplished, and aU effort on 
the part of France had been 
powerless to break it. 

Jan De Witt kept up his nego- 
tiations; the treaty of Charles II, 
with France remained a close 
secret, and the Dutch believed 
they could count on the good 
will of England. Charles II, 
profiting by the necessity of the 
states to serve the cause of his 
nephew, the prince of Orange, had 
demanded his appointment to the 
captain-generalship, held hitherto 
by his ancestors. The prince had 
already been recognised as first 
noble of Zealand, and he had 
obtained entree to the council. 
Jan De Witt turned against him 
the votes of the state of Holland, 
still preponderant m the republic. 

“The grand pensionary,” 
writes De Pomponne,* “has 
nearly smothered the muxmms 
jah db Witt and the complaints raised against 

1635-1672) him. He prefers any peril to the 

re-establishment of the prince of 
Orange — his re-establishment on the recommendation of the king of Eng- 
land! He believed the republic would suffer a double yoke under the control 
of a leader who, as captain-general, would aspire to the acquisition of all the 
powers of his fathers, and this by aid of an ally under suspicion.” 

The grand pensionary was not deceived; in the spring of 1672 aH Louis 
XrV’s negotiations were concluded; his army was ready: at last he was 
about to crush the little state that so long had stood between him and the 
fulfilment of his projects.* 

WAB WITH LOTUS XIV (1672) 

Louis soon advanced with his army, and the contingents of Munster and 
Col^ne, his alli^ amounting altogether to nearly 170,000 men, commanded 
by Clondfe, Turenne, Luxemburg, and others of the greatest generals of France. 
Never was any country less prepared than were the United Provinces to 
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resist this formidable aggression. Their army was as naught; their long 
cessation of military operations by land having totally demoralised that once 
invincible branch of their forces. No general existed who knew any thing 
of the practice of war. Their very stores of ammunition had been delivered 
over, in the way of traffic, to the enemy who now prepared to overwhelm 
them. De Witt was severely, and not quite tmjustly blamed for having 
suffered the country to be thus taken by surprise, utterly defenceless, and 
apparently without resource. Envy of his uncommon merit aggravated 
the just complaints against his error. But, above all thm^, the popidar 
affection to the young prince threatened, in some great convulsion, the over- 
throw of the pensionary, who was considered eminently hostile to the illus- 
trious house of Orange.^* 

The prince of Orange possessed neither forces nor authority equal to 
those of his opponent. De Ru 3 d;er was hard put to it for ammunition in the 
struggle already entered upon against the French and English fleets. But 
it was not by sea or through his lieutenants that Louis proposed to conquer; 
he arrived in person on the banks of the Rhine, to march straight at the heart 
of Holland. Jan De Witt proposed to evacuate the Hague and cany the 
seat of government to Amsterdam; the prince of Orange abandoned Utrecht, 
which was immediately occupied by the French. 

A deputation was sent, Jime 22nd, to the king’s headquarters to sue for 
peace. The same day, Jan De Witt was stabbed in the Hague by an assassin, 
while the city of Amsterdam, almost resolved to surrender and ready to send 
her delegates to the French king, turned suddenly about and took up the 
r61e of resistance. All the sluice-gates were opened and the dikes broken: 
Amsterdam floated on the bofeom of the tide. 

Louis’ ambition would not allow of his accepting the propositions of the 
deputies sent him by the states-gaieral; he desired altogether to extemunate 
the Dutch: he exacted in addition the cession of south Gelderland, the island 
of Bommel, twenty-four million francs, the re-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, and an annual envoy charged with thanks to the king for having 
for the second time brought peace to the Low Countries. This was going 
too far; while the deputies pondered, death at their hearts, the Dutch nation 
arose. 

Since the beginning of the war the party of the house of Orange had not 
ceased to gain ground. Jan De Witt had been accused of being the author of all 
die counfay’s misfortunes. The people noisily demanded the re-establish- 
ment of the stadholdership, lately abolished by the presumptuously named 
Perpetual Edict. Dordrecht, the home of the De Witts, had given the signal for 
insurrection. Cornells De Witt, confined to his house by illness, had been pre- 
vailed upon by his family to sign the mimieipal act which would destroy his 
brother’s work.' The conta^on spread from city to city, from province to 
province; on July 4th, the states-general named William of Orange stad- 
holder, captain-general, and admiral of the imion: the national instinct had 
fixed upon the saviour of the country and eagerly tendered him the reins 
of state. * 

William of Orange was barely twenty-two years old when revolutionary 
fortune set him all at once at the head of an enemy-ridden, devastated, nearly 
overwhelmed country; but his mind and soul were equal to the difficult ta.<!Tr 
set before him. He haughtily rejected all propositions brought in the naTnft 
of the king by Pieter De Groot. All Holland followed the example of Amster- 
dam: the dikes were broken; the troops of the electors of Brandenburg and 
of Saxony advanced to the aid of the United Provinces, and the emperor 
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fflgned ■with these two princes a defensive alliance for the maintenance of 
the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Louis, recalled 
to France by his interests and his pleasures, left the command of his army 
to Turenne and departed. 

GUIZOT’s account of the fate op the BROTHEES PB WITT 

Like his country melancholy and defeated, Jan De Witt resigned his 
office as pensionary counsellor to Holland. He was immediately replaced 
by Gaspard Fagel, passionately devoted to the prince of Orange. Comelis 

De Witt, so lately united with his 
brother in the public confidence, 
was now dragged to the Hague 
like a criminal, upon the accusa- 
tion by a ■wretched barber of 
having conspired for the assas- 
sination of the prince of Orange. 
In vain did the magistrates of 
Dordrecht claim their right of 
jurisdiction over their citizen: 
Comelis De Witt was put to the 
torture to extract a confession. 
“They cannot make me confess 
what I have never even dreamed 
of,” he answered, while the pul- 
leys were dislocatmg his joints. 
His judges, confounded, heard 
him repeat the ode of Horace; 

Justum et tenaeem propositi virwm. 

At the end of three hours they 
carried him, broken but xmcon- 
quered, back to his dimgeon. The 
court condemned him to banish- 

HAUC. or IHB KKIQHTS, near the DEAia-PIAOB OP ment. 

De Witts His accuser Tichelaer was not 

yet satisfied. Soon, at his insti- 
gation, crowds gathered around the prison, cursing the judges for their clem- 
ency. “They are the real traitors,” cried Tichelaer; “but let us first be 
avenged upon those already ■within our grasp.” Jan had been lured to the 
prison by a message purportmg to come from his brother. In vain his daughter 
implored him to ignore it. 

“What do you here?” cried Comelis, upon seeing his brother. “Did 
you not send for me?” “Certainly not!” “Then we are lost,” said Jan 
De Witt calmly. 

The tuniult outside increased. So far a body of cavalry had succeeded 
in. maintaining order. AH at once a rumour was afloat that the peasants of 
the surrounding country were on their way to the Hague to pillage it: the 
estates ordered the count de Tilly to march against them. The brave soldier 
demanded a written order: “ I obey,” he said; “ but the brothers are doomed.” 

Scarcely had the troops departed when the doors of the prison were forced. 
Tlie ruward, torture-spent, was stretched upon his cot, his brother seated 
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beside him reading aloud from the Bible. The crowd precipitated itself into 
the room crying, “Traitors, prepare to die!” Both were dragged out. They 
embraced. Cornelis, struck from behiad, fell to the bottom of the stairs. 
His brother, running into the street to defend him, received a blow m the 
face from a pick. The ruward was already dead. The assassins flung them- 
selves upon Jan, who, losing nothing of his calm and courage, raised his 
hands to heaven and opened his mouth to pray, when a last blow felled him. 
“The Perpetual Edict is down'” shrieked the assassins, heaping insults and 
maledictions upon the two corpses. It was not till nightfall, and after infinite 
trouble in recognising the disfi^red countenances of his sons, that the unhappy 
Jacob De Witt was able to carry away the bodies. 

William of Orange arrived the next day at the Hague, too late for Ms 
own glory and for the punishment of the obscure assassins, whom he allowed 
to escape. The constructors of the plot obtained appointments and rewards. 

During twenty years Jan De Witt had stood for the noblest expression 
of the traditional policy of his country. Long faithful to the French alliance, 
he attempted to arrest Louis XIV in his dangerous successess. Conscious 
of the perils to come, he overlooked those at hand. He believed too much 
and for too long in the mfluence of negotiations and the possibility of regaining 
the friendship of France. That which he had hoped for his country escaped 
him within and without: Holland was crushed by France, and the aristocratic 
republic was defeated by the democratic monarchy. Between the two he 
was unable to divine that constitutional monarchy, freely chosen, which 
should gain for his country the independence, the prosperity, and the order 
for which he had laboured. 

As fearless and far-seeing a politician as Col^y, like him twice struck 
by the assassin, Jan De Witt retains his place in history as the unique model 
of a great republican leader, honest and capable, proud and modest, up to 
the time when other “unit^ provinces,” stru^ling like Holland for their 
liberty, furnished him a rival to the purity of Ms glory in the person of their 
governor. General George Washington. 

In its brutal ingratitude the instmct of the Dutch people clearly divined’ 
the situation: Jan De Witt would have been annihilated in the struggle against 
France; WiUiam of Orange, prince, politician, and soldier, was able to save 
the necks of Europe and of his own country from the yoke of^ Louis XrV.» 
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WILLIAM III AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE 
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The massacre of the De Witts completely destroyed the party of which 
they were the head. All men now united under the only leader left lo the 
country. William showed himself well worthy of the trust, and of his heroic 
blood. He turned his whole force against the enemy. _ He sought nothing 
for himself but the glory of saving his country; and taking his ancestors for 
models, in the best points of their respective characters, he combined prudence 
with energy, and firmness with moderation. His spirit inspired all ranks of 
men. The conditions of peace demanded by the partner kings were rejected 
with scorn. The whole nation was moved by one concentrated principle of 
heroism; and it was even resolved to put the ancient notion of the first 
William into practice, and abandon the country to the waves, sooner than 
submit to the political aimihilation with which it was threatened. The 
capability of the vessels in their harbours was calculated; and they were 
found sufficient to transport two hunffi-ed thousand families to the Indian 
settlements. We must hasten from this sublime picture of national desper- 
ation. The glorious hero who stands in its foreground was inaccessible to 
every overture of corruption. Buckingham, the English ambassador, offered 
him, on the part of England and France, the independent sovereignty of 
Holland, if he would abandon the other provinces to their grasp; and, urging 
his consent, asked him if he did not see that the republic was ruined? “ There 
is one means,” replied the prince of Orange, “which will save me from the 
sight of my country’s ruin. I will die in the last ditch.” 

Action soon proved the reality of the prince’s profession. He took the 
field, having first punished with death some of the cowardly commanders 
of the frontier towns. He besieged and took Naarden, an important place; 
and, by a masterly movement, formed a junction with Montecuculi, whom 
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the emperor Leopold had at length sent to his assistance with 20,000 men. 
Groningen repulsed the bishop of Munster, the ally of France, with a loss of 
12,000 men. The kmg of Spain (such are the strange fluctuations of political 
friendship and enmity) sent the count of Monterey, governor of the Belgian 
provinces, with 10, men to support the Dutch army. The elector of 
Brandenburg also lent them aid. 

The whole face of affairs was changed; and Louis was obliged to abandon 
all his conquests with more rapidity than he had made them. 

ENGLAim WITHDRAWS FROM THE WAR. 

Two desperate battles at sea, on the 28th of May and the 4th of June,^ 
in which De Ru 3 rter and Prince Rupert again distin^ished themselves, only 
proved the valour of the combatants, leaving victory stiU doubtful. 

England was with one common feeling ashamed of the odious war in 
which the king and his unworthy ministers had engaged the nation. Qiarles 
was forced to make peace on the conditions proposed by the Dutch. The 
honour of the flag was yielded to the English; a regulation of trade was 
agreed to; all possessions were restored to the same condition as before the 
war; and the states-general agreed to pay the king 800,000 patacoons, or 
nearly £300,000. 

With these encouraging results from the prince of Orange’s influence and 
example, Holland persevered in the contest with France. He, in the fet 
place, made head, during a winter campaign in Holland, against Marshal 
Luxemburg, who had succeeded Tureime in the Low Countries, the latter 
being obliged to march against the imperialists in Westphalia. He next 
advanced to oppose the great Cond4, who occupied Brabant with an army 
of forty-five thousand men. After much manoeuvring, in which the prince 
of Orange displayed consummate talent, he on one only occasion esq)osed a 
part of his army to a disadvantageous contest. Condi seized on the error; 
and of his own accord gave the battle to which his young opponent could not 
succeed in forcing him. The battle of Seneffe is remarkame not merely for 
the fmy with wmch it was fought, or for its leaving victory undecided, but 
as being the last combat of one commander and the first of the other. “The 
prince of Orange,” said the veteran Cond6 (who had that day exposed his 
person more than on any previous occaaon), “has acted in everything like 
an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young soldier.” 

The campaign of 1675 offered no remarkable event, the prince of Orange 
with great prudence avoiding the risk of a battle.^ 

i 

THE LAST BATTLE OP DE KXJYTER 

On sea, the power of the Dutch nation had, from the time of the wpoint- 
ment of the prince of Orange as admiral-general, gradually declined. Whether 
that the conduct of the French, during the late war, had inspired him with 
a contempt for the naval prowess of that nation, or from some less excusable 

p As usual, there is a difference of ten days in the dates set for these battles, the Dutch 
dating them June 7th and June 14th. De Ruyter had tried in vain to block the mouth of the 
Thames by sinking vessels. The English finally came out with a superior force, and the first 
encounter was off Schoeneveldt. In the second the English retired, but the Dutch, fearing a 
ruse, did not pursue. In a third encounter, in the Texel, August 11th [or 21st], the English 
were repulsed in an effort to capture the East India fleet. The English captured the island of 
Tohago and took four merchantmen, but the Dutch fleet, under Evertsen, captured New York 
and took or sank sixty^five of the Newfoundland ships.] 
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motive, William sent De Ruyter to the Mediterranean -with an insufficient 
and miserably-equipped fleet of eighteen ships, to make head against an 
enemy whose force consisted of above thirty sail; while the aid of 
the Spaniards, who had already sustamed a severe defeat, was utterly ineffi- 
cient. In vain did De Ruyter remonstrate against the rashness of &us 
wantonly exposing the flag of the states to insult; the only answer he received 
was an imputation that he began to grow timid in his old age; in vain, too, 
did his friends endeavour to persuade this noble-minded patriot to refuse 

pereniptorily to put to 
sea with so inadequate a 
force. It was his duty, 
he said, to obey the com- 
mands of the states; and 
having taken a last fare- 
well of his family and 
friends, to whom he ex- 
pressed his conviction 
that he should never re- 
turn, he embarked at 
Hellevoetsluis, and with 
the first fair wind set sail 
for his destination. 

He encountered the 
French' fleet under the 
admiral Duquesne, be- 
tween the islands of 
Strcmboli and Salina, but 
without any decisive re- 
sult. Having effected a 
junction with ten Spanish 
vessels, he came to a sec- 
ond engagement on the 
coast of Sicily, with Du- 
queene, who had likewise 
received a reinforcement 
of twelve men-of-war and 
four frigates. Almost at 
the commencement of the 
battle, De Ruyter was 
struck by a cannon ball, 

which carried off the fore part of his left foot and broke two bones of the right 
1^. He continued, however, to give his orders mth undhninished activity, 
and concealed the disaster so effectually that neither friend nor enemy had 
the slightest suspicion of the truth. Both parties ascribed to themselves 
the victory; the relations on each side differing so widely that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive they allude to the same event. The most sign.nl defeat, 
however, would have been a far less grievous calamity to the Dutch than that 
which they had to sustain in the loss of their great admiral, whose wbun^ 
proved fatal a few days after (April 29th, 1676). 

De Ruyter is one of those characters whose faultless excellence would,- 
were we obliged to rely solely on the evidence of the biographer and 
panegyrist, alniost create a doubt erf its reality, as if beyond the scope .of 
human nature to attain. But in his ease, the highest eulogiums are con- 
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finned to the fuU by the concurring teetimony of political opponents, and by 
the diy and iinpartial records of history. As a commander, valour was his 
least qualification- his genius, judgment, and foresight were equal to ever/ 
emergency. In situations where temerity was wisdom, none could be more 
reckless and daring; when prudence dictated caution, none could incur more 
bravely the imputation of timidity. 

During the troubled times of the republic^ when he often received orders 
so equivocal or contradictory that whatever course he pursued could scarcely 
escape censure, he never failed to adopt such as both partisans and opiponente 
^eed in pronouncing wisest and best. The strict disciplme he maintained 
in the nayy was softened by his perfect equanimity of temper, his strict 
regard to justice, his humanity and affability. The purest of republics, in 
the purest age of its existence, could never boast of a citizen of more incor- 
ruptible integrity, disinterestedness, or genuine simplicity of manners. The 
honours and titles of nobility heaped upon him by nearly every prince of 
Europe, the consciousness that he yas the object of the respect and admiration 
of the whole civilised world, never in the slightest de^ee overcame his innate 
modesty.^ He gratefully refused the numerous in-vitations he received to 
-risit foreign courts, and retained imchanged through life the frugal estab- 
lishment and quiet deportment of a burgher of the middling class. He felt 
not the slightest shame at the obscurity of his origin,^ but was, on the con- 
trary, accustomed frequently to mention it in the presence of the most exalted 
personages, and to hold up his own example to the sailors as an mcentive to 
honourable exertion. 

The deficiency of his early education was compensated by the quickness 
of his apprehension, the clearness of his ideas, and the capacity and retentive- 
ness of his memory. The latter faculty he possessed in such an extraordinary 
degree that ,he was able to recall exactly every circumstance, even the most 
minute, that had occurred from the time of his first going to sea, and the Chris- 
tian and surname of every man who had saUed with mm. From conversa- 
tion, he rapidly acquired the Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French lan- 
guages, so as to speak them with elegance and fluency. In private life, the 
virtues of a husband, father, friend, and citizen shone out -with a lustre softer, 
but not less brilliant, than that which adorned his public career. 

Death, which he had so often looked upon with calmness, came to him 
stripped of its terrors, and terminated, without a pang or a struggle, his exalted 
and blameless career of nearly seventy years. His body was embalmed, and, 
on the return of the fleet, carried to Ansterdam to be interred, amidst the 
tears of his coimtr 3 mien. 

The suspicion which had insinuated itself among the people, that this 
excellent and esteemed servant of the republic, a staunch and faithful adhe- 
rent of the De Witt party, had been sacrificed to the jealousy of the stadholder, 
contributed to diminish stiU further the unbounded popularity he had at first 
enjoyed, and which the discovery of his ambitious views upon the sovereignty 
of the provinces, and the constant failure of his mihtary enterprises, had 
already considerably undermined.® 

This year (1676) was doubly occupied in a negotiation for peace and an 
active prosecution of the war. Louis, at the head of his army, took several 
towns in Belgium; William was unsuccessful in an attempt on Mae- 
stricht. About the beginning of winter, the plenipotentiaries of the several 
belligerents assembled at Nimeguen, where a congress for peace was held. The 

^ In early youth he worked In a rope-yard, at the wages of a penny a day, and was first 
sent to sea as a cabin-boy. 
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Hollanders, loaded with debts and taxes, and seeing the weakness and slow- 
ness of their allies the Spaniards and Germans, prognosticated nothing but 
misfortunes. Their commerce langmshed; while that of England, now neu- 
tral amidst all these quarrels, flourished extremely. The prince of Orange, 
however, ambitious of glory, urged another campaign; and it commenced 
accordingly. 

In the middle of February, 1§77, Louis carried Valenciennes by storm, and 
laid si^e to St. Omer and Cambray. William, though full of activity, cour- 
age, and skill, was nevertheless alniost alwa]^ nnsuccessM in the field, and 
never more so than in this campaign. Several towns fell almost in his 
sight.& 

WILLIAM MABEIES THE PRINCESS MARY OF ENGLAND (1677) 

WiHiam now resolved upon making one strenuous effort, either to engage 
the king of En^and as principal in the confederacy, or induce him to take a 
more active part as mediator. He had before discovered to the English 
amba^ador, Sir William Temple, an inclination to form a matrimonial alliance 
with Mary, eldest daughter of the duke of York; and, taking the opportunity 
of that minister’s temporary return to the court of London, he now obtained, 
through his mediation, permission from the king to pay him a visit for the 
purpose of forwarding his suit to the princess. He was kindly received both 
by the king and the duke of York; but Charles, who was to the fuU as anxious to 
gratify France by a peace as the prince to prolong the war, desired that this 
matter should first be taken into consideration. But the proposal met with a 
direct negative from William; as he feared lest the allies, who had already 
taken some alarm on the subject of his visit, should accuse him of having 
sacrificed their interests to his own ambition for this alliance; and though 
captivated with the charms of the Lady Mary, he expressed, with strong 
symptoms of disappointment and vexation, his determination of immediately 
taking his departure, unless the business of the marriage were first concluded; 
observing that it was for the king to choose whether they were henceforth to 
live as the greatest friends or the greatest enemies. The solicitations of Tem- 
ple and the lord-treasurer Danby at length induced Charles to yield this point, 
and -vrithin a few days the marriage was celebrated, to the great and universal 
joy of the nation.^ 

THE PEACE OP NIMEGHEN AND THE AUGSBURG LEAGUE 

Charles was at this moment the arbiter of the peace of Europe ; and though 
several fluctuations took place in his policy in the course of a few months as the 
urgent wishes of the parhament and the large presents of Louis differently 
actuated hun, still the wiser and more just course prevailed, and he finally 
decided the balance by vigorously declaring his resolution for peace; and the 
treaty was consequently signed at Nimeguen, on the 10th of August, 1678. 
The prince of Orange, from private motives of spleen or a more unjustifiable 
desire for fighting, took the extraordinary measure of attacking the lYench 
troops under Luxemburg, near Mons, on the very day after the signing of this 
ti^ty. He must have blown it, even though it were not officially notified to 
him, and he certainly had to answer for all the blood so wantonly spilt in the 
sharp thorgh undecisive action which ensued. Spain, abandoned to her fate, 
was obliged to make the b^t terms she could; and on the 17th of September 
^ also concluded a treaty with France, on conditions entirely favourable to 
the latter power. 
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A few years passed over after this period, without the oceurrenee of any 
transaction sufficiently important to require a mention here. Qiarles of Eng- 
land was sufficiently occupied by disputes with parliament, and the discovery, 
fabrication, and punishment of plots, real or pretended. Louis XIV, by a 
stretch of audacious pride hitherto unlmown, arrogated to himself the supreme 
power of regulating the rest of Europe, as if all the other princes were his vas- 
sals. He established courts, or chambers of reunion as they were called, in 
M.^tz anil Brisac, 
wnich cited 
princes, issied de- 
crees, and author- 
ised spoliation, in 
the most unjust 
and arbitrary man- 
ner. Louis chose 
to award to him- 
seK Luxemburg, 

Chiny, and a con- 
siderable portion 
of Brabant and 
Flanders. He 
marched a consid- 
erable army into 
Belgium, which the 
Spanish governors 
were unable to op- 
pose. 

The prince of 
Orange, who la- 
boured incessantly 
to excite a confed- 
eracy among the 
other powers of 
Europe against the 
unwarrantable ag- 
gressions of 
France, was unable 
to arouse his coun- 
trsnnen to actual 
war; and was 
forced, instead of 

gaining the glory he longed for, to consent to a truce for twenty years, 
which the states-general, now wholly pacific and not a little cowardly, were 
too happy to obtain from France. The emperor and the king of Spain 
gladly entered into a like treaty. The fact was that the peace of Nimeguen 
had disjointed the great confederacy which William had so successfully 
brought about; and the various powers were laid utterly prostrate at the feet 
of the imperious Louis, who for a while held the destinies of Europe in his 
hands. 

Charles 11 died most unexpectedly in the year 1685. His successor, James 
n, seemed, during a reign of not four years’ continuance, to rush wilfully head- 
long to ruin. During this period, the prince of Orange had maintained a most 
circumspect and unexceptionable line of conduct; steering clear of all inter- 

H. W.— TOItt xm. 8* 
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feimee with, Englidx affairs; giving' offence to none of the political factions; 
luiiJ observing- in every instance the, duty and regard which he owed to his 
.^hen-in-law. During Monmouth’s invaaon he had despatched to James’ 
assistance six regiments of Bri ish troops which were in the Dutch service, 
•and he offered to take the command of the king’s forces gainst the rebels. 

It was from the application of James himself that William took any part in 
English affairs; for he was more widely and much more congenially employed 
in the establishment of a fresh league against France. Louis had aroused a 
new feeling throughout Protestant Europe, by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The refugees, whom he had driven from their native country, 
inspired in those in which they settled hatred of his persecution as well as 
alarm at his power. Holland now entered into all the views of the prince of 
Orange. By his immense influence he succeeded in forming the great confed- 
eracy called the League of Augsburg, to which the emperor, Spain, and almost 
every European power but England, became parties. 

James gave the prince reason to believe that he too would join in this great 
project, if William would in return concur in his views of domestic t 3 ?ranny; 
but William wisely refused. James, much disappointed, expressed his dis- 
pleasure against the prince, and against the Dutch generally, by various 
vexatious acts. 

WILLIAM BECOMES KING OF ENGLA-ND (ICSO) 

William resolved to maintain a high attitude; and many applications were 
made to him by the most considerable persons in England for relief against 
James’ violent measures, which there was but one method of making effectual. 
That method was force. But so long as ths princess of Orange was certain of 
succeeding to the crown on her father’s death, Williara hesitated to join in an 
attempt that might possibly have failed and lost her her inheritance. But 
the birth of a son, which, in giving James a male heir, destroyed all hope of 
redress for the kingdom, decided the wavering, and rendered the determined 
desperate. The prince chose the tune for his enterprise with the sagacity, 
arranged its plan with the prudence, and put it into execution with the vigour, 
which were habitual qualities of his mind. 

Louis XIV, menaced by the League of Augsburg, had resolved te strike the 
first blow against the allies. He invaded Germany; so that the Dutch prepar 
rations seemed in the first instance intended as measures of defence against 
the progress of the French. But Louis’ envoy at the Hague could not be 
long deceived. He gave notice to his master, who in his turn warned James. 
But that infatuated monarch not only doubted the intelligence, but refused 
the French king’s offers of assistance and co-operation. On the 21st of Octo- 
ber the prince of Orange, with an army of fourteen thousand men, and a fleet 
of five hundred vessels of all kinds, set sail from Hellevoetsluis; and after 
some delays from bad weather he safely landed his army in Torbay, on the 5th 
of November, 1688. The desertion of James’ best friends; his own consterna- 
tion, flight, seizure,' and second escape; and the solemn act by which he was 
deposed — were the rapid occurrences of a few weeks; and thus the grande 
revolution that England had ever seen was happily consimimated. Without 
entering here on legislative reasonings or party sophisms, it is enough to record 
the act itself; and to say, in reference to our more immediate subject, that 
without the assistance of Holland and her glorious chief England might have 
still remained enslaved, or have had to purchase liberty by oceans of blood. 
By .the bill of settlement the crown was conveyed jointly to the prince and 
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pittcess of Orange, the sole administratioE of government to remain in the 
prince; and the new sovereigns were proclaimed on the 23rd of Februmy, 1689. 
The convention, which had arranged this important point, annexed to the 
settlement a declaration of rights, by which the powers of royal prerogative 
and the extent of popular privilege were defined and guaranteed.^ 

The satisfaction which the Dutch experienced at having given a sovereign 
to so great and renowned a nation, an event calculated to add strength to 
the cause of the reformed reli^on, and permanently secure to thanselves 
the English alliance, gave place in a great degree to the not groundless appre- 
hension that the king would be tempted to sacrifice the interests of the weaker 
state, where his authority was unmsputed, to those of the larger and more 
powerful. Many, who considered the office of hereditary stadholder incom- 
patible with that of King of Errand, expected that he woiild resign the’former^ 
but this anticipation was disappointed in the receipt of his first message to 
the Stetes, informii^ them of his elevation to the tmone, and professing that 
this circumstance would in no wise kssen his care and affection for them, bdt 
enable him on the contrary to exercise the office he held in the United Prov-' 
inces for their greater service and advantage. But, notwithstanding these 
fair promises, it soon became evident how little they had to hope for either 
from him or the English nation, in return for the liberal and generous assist- 
ance afforded them in the late emergency 

WAn WITH FEANCB 

^ WUliam now presented the singular instance of a monarchy and a republic 
being at the same time governed by the same individual. But whether as 
a king or a citizen, WUliam was actuated by one powerful principle, to which 
every act of private administration was made subservient. Inveterate 
opposition to the power of Louis XIV was this all-absorbing motive. 

A sentiment so mighty left William but little time for inferior jmints of 
government, and everything but that seems to have irritated and disgusteKi 
him. He was ^on again on the Ciontinent, the chief theatre of his efforts. 
He put himself in front of the confederacy which resulted from the congress 
of Utrecht in 1690. He took the command of the allied army; and tUT the 
hour of his death he never ceased his indefatigable course of hostility, whether 
in the camp or the cabinet, at the head of the allied armies, or as the gmding 
spirit of the coimeils which gave them force and motion. 

Several campaigns were expended and bloody combats fought, almost 
all to the disadvantage of William, whose genius for war was never seconded 
by that good fortune which so often decides the fate of battles in defiance of 
all the calculations of talent. But no reverse had power to diake the con- 
stancy and courage of WUliam. He always appeared as formidable after 
defeat as he was before action. His conquerors gained little but the honour 
of the da,y. Fleurus, Steenkerke, Neerwinden were successively the scenes 
of his evil fortune, and the sources of his fame. His retreats were master 
strokes of vigUant activity and profound combinations. Many eminent 
sieges took place during this war. Among other towns, Mons and Namur 
were taken by the French, and Huy by the aUies; and the army of Marshal 
Villeroi bombarded Brussels during three days, in August, 1695, with such 
fury that the town-house, fourteen churches, and four thousand houses were 
reduced to ashes. The year foUowing this event saw another undecisive 
campai^ & 

William engaged Tromp to return to the navy and resume hb position 
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as vice-admiial and appointed him in 1691 to the command of the Englirfi 
and Dutch navy. Both countries hoped much on seeing once more installed 
at the head of the naval force a man so courageous and able as Tromp. 

Europe awaited, expectant of great achievements on the sea, the cam- 
paign of 1691. Tlie French forces were commanded by the count de Tqur- 
ville, who had ^ven in numerous engagements striking proof of his ability. 
The arming and equipment of the fleet was carried on assiduously, when 
the death of Tromp occurred. A mortal malady had ended his life on the 
29th of May, 1691. 

The news of his death spread rapidly through Holland and carried con- 
sternation everywhere. The great need that the nation had of him made 
his loss felt to the full extent. Comelis Tromp is placed Justly among the 
naval heroes of Holland. He gave new gloiy to the name already made 
illustrious by his father. His courage was an incentive to his countrjnnen, 
who endeavoured to imitate it. It was always he who attacked the enemy. 
Many times did he throw himself in the middle of an English fleet, dispersing 
all who crossed his course; attacking always the vessel which seemed moat 
able' to resist him.<* 

During the continuance of this war, the naval transactions present no 
grand results. Jean Bart, a celebrated adventurer of Dunkirk, occupies the 
leading place in those affairs, in which he carried on a desifltory but active 
warfare against the Dutch and English fleets, and generally with great success. 

PEACE OF ETSWICK 

All the nations which had taken part in so many wars were now becoming 
exhausted by the contest, but none so much so as France. England, though 
with much resolution voting new supplies, and in every way upholdmg William 
in his plans for the continuance of war, was rejoiced when Louis accept 
the mediation of Charles XI, king of Sweden, and agreed to concessions which 
made peace feasible. Everything was finally arranged to meet the general 
views of the parties, and negotiations were opened at Rysvdck. On the 20th 
of September, 1697, the articles of the treaty were subscribed by the Dutch, 
English, Spanish, and French ambassadors. The treaty consisted of seven- 
teen articles. The French king declared he would not <^turb or disquiet 
the king of Great Britain, whose title he now for the first time acknowledged. 
Between France and Holland were declared^ a general armistice, perpetual 
amity, a mutual restitution of towns, a reciprocal renmciation of all pre- 
tensions upon each other, and a treaty of commerce which was immediately 
put into execution. Thus, after this long, expensive, and sanguinary war, 
things were established just on the footing they had been by the peace of 
Nimeguen. The peace became general, but unfortunately for Europe it 
was of very short duration. 

France, as if looking forward to the speedy renewal of hostilities, still 
kept her armies undisbanded. Let the foresight of her politicians have been 
what it might, this negative proof of it was justified by events. The king 
of Spain, a weak prince, without any direct heir for his possessions, considered 
lumself authorised- to dispose of their succession by will. The leading powers 
of Europe thought otherwise, and took this ri^t upon themselWes. Charles 
died on the 1st of November, 1700, and thus put the important question to 
the test. By a. solemn testament he declared Philip duke of Anjou, second 
son of the dauphin, and grandson of Louis XIV, his successor to the whole 
of Ihe Spanish monarchy. Louis immediately renounced his adherence to 
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the treaties of partition, executed at the Hague and in London in 1698 and 
1700, and to which he had been a contracting party; and prepared to main- 
tain the act by which the last of the descendants of Charles V bequeathed 
the possessions of Spain and the Indies to the family which had so long been 
the inveterate enemy and rival of his own. 

The emperor Leopold, on his part, prepared to defend his claims; and 
thus commenced the new war between him and France, which took its name 
from the succession which formed the object of dispute. Hostilities were 
commenced in Italy, where Prince Eugene, the conqueror of the Turks, com- 
manded for Leopold, and every day made for himself a stQl more brilliant 
reputation. Louis sent his grandson to Spain to take possession of the inheri- 
tance for which so hard a fight was yet to be maintained. 

Louis prepared to act vigorously. Among other measures, he caused part 
of the Dutch army that was quartered in Luxemburg and Brabant to be 
suddenly made prisoners of war, because they would not own Philip V as 
king of Spain. The states-general were dreadfully alanned, immediately 
made the required acknowledgment, and in consequence had their soldiers 
released. They quickly reinforced their garrisons, purchased supplies, 
solicited foreign aid, and prepared for the worst that might happen. They 
wrote to King William, professing the most inviolable attachment to England; 
and he met their application by warm assurances of support, and an immediate 
reinforcement of three regiments. 

DEATH OE WILLIAM IH 

William followed up these measures by the formation of the celebrated 
treaty called the Grand Alliance, by which England, the states, and the 
empteror covenanted for the support of the pretensions of the latter to the 
Spanish monarchy. William was preparing, in spite of his declining health, 
to take his usual lead in the military operations now decided on, a,nd almost 
all Europe was again looking forward to his guidance, when he died on the 
8th of March, 1701, leaving his great plans to receive their execution from 
still more able adepts in the art of war.^ 

DAVIES’ ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM IH 

William had to sustain a life of anxiety and fatigue, under tile disadvantage 
of a feeble constitution of body; betrayed by his sight and attenuated frame, 
though in no degree in his countenance, which was clear, arumated, and 
sparHing. 

In a military point of view, he presents the singular phenomenon of a 
commander indebted for a high reputation solely to reverses and defeats, 
his peculiar constitution of mind being indeed such as to insure for him both 
the reverses and the reputation. Deficient in inventive faculty, slow of 
comprehension, hesitating and unready, without a sufficient degree of con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and too proud to endure contradiction or adopt 
the suggestions of others, he was unable immediately to perceive the skilfffi 
combinations of the great generals opposed to him or to cope with their rapid 
and masterly movements; and often allowed the opportunity for action to 
escape, or formed his plans in ignorance of some point which, if seized, would 
have occasioned them to be wholly different. 

In the field of battle, on the other hand, the discovery of errors previously 
committed caused in him neither vacillation nor apprehension. Reused 
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to animation, full of unwonted fire and energy, he was present everywhere, 
and exposed himself with indifference to the most imminent dangers. In 
the hour of defeat, which too surely arrived, his real greatness displayed 
itself; it was then that his dauntless spirit and unshaken firmness of soul 
enabled him to take advantage of all the resources that were yet available; 
to give his orders with the same composure and precision as if advancing 
to certain victory; and to convert the most disastrous rout into a safe and 
orderly retreat. 

Considered as a politician, his capacity for government appeared in a 
very different light in his native country, where he was surrounded by able 
and zealous ministers, and in England, where he was left to depend more 
upon his own resources. In Holland he had merely to express his opimons, 

however crude, and a Pagel, a 
Beveming, a Dykeveldt, and a 
Heinsius — unquestionably the 
first statesmen and politicians in 
Europe — were ready to modify, 
to improve, and to render them 
suitable to the taste of the nation; 
in England, where he had few or 
none on whom he could depend 
for information and assistance, 
and where the slightest influence 
gained over him by one party ex- 
cited the jealousy and animosity 
of the other, he betrays an ex- 
treme deficiency in penetration, 
dexterity, and temper; and we can 
scarcely recognise, in the peevish 
monarch, threatening constantly 
to abandon his kingdom, and with 
it the noble cause he had espoused, 
the steady patriot who delivered 
his country from the miseries of 
foreign conquest and domestic se- 
dition. Placed by circumstances 
in the positional a restorer and defender of liberty, never was absolute mon- 
arch more fond of arbitrary power, or more impatient of even the most 
legitimate control. 

In Holland, where, at the time of his accession to the stadholderate, the 
precarious condition of affairs rendered it necessary that unusual authority 
should be placed in his hands, we have seen him take advantage of it to 
introduce his dependents into every office of government without regard to 
their ability to fill them, and to trample under foot the ancient customs and 
privileges, interwoven in the welfare, almost in the very existence of his 
country. It may, indeed, be truly affirmed that, had he left a son, or suc- 
ceeded in settling the inheritance on his relative John William Friso, the 
liberties of Holland were gone forever. In England, his anxiety to obtain a 
larger share of authority than the nation was willing to grant led him to 
appear ungrateful to those who had set him on the throne, and to inflict 
incalculable injury on his affairs by entrusting them to ministers of the tory 
party, whose maxims of government, as more favourable to royal preroga^- 
tive, were more acceptabfe to him ihan those of the whigs; but whom he 
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never could succeed in reconciling to his person, or engage to serve him with 
fidelity. 

But though his self-will and arbitrary temper might have inclined him 
to be a despot, not even these dispositions could ever have induced him to 
become a tyrant. Too magnanimous at once, and too indolent, to commit 
acts of injustice or oppression, he would have obtained absolute power only 
with a view to its upright and beneficial use. His lofty and noble ambition, 
exempt from the slightest alloy of vanity, rapacity, or cupidity, was directed 
to none but the most praiseworthy ends; to the glory and happmess of the 
countries he governed, to the preservation of the liberties and balance of 
Europe, and to the abasement of the overgrown power of France. 

In steadiness of purpose he was unshaken; in scrupulous honour and 
integrity he was unsurpassed by any prince of the world; and forms, in this 
respect, a striking contrast, as well to the Imbitual insincerity ofhisprede^ 
cessor CWrles II as to the duplicity and faithlessness of his contemporary 
of France; of him it might be truly affirmed, as it was erroneously observed 
of his father-in-law, that his word was never broken. So high was the esteem 
in which he was universally held on this account, that the Spanish minister, 
De Lyra, was accustomed to say his master trusted more to the honour and 
constancy of the prince of Orange than to any treaties. A deep and fervent 
spirit of piety was in him united, in a remarkable manner, with sentiments of 
unbounded religious toleration. 

Yet with many and great virtues, while he secured the esteem he failed 
to gain the affections of mankind. Raised to the sovereign power over two 
great nations, by the mere force of popular opinion, and hailed by both as 
their preserve! and defender, he died disliked and unlamented by the one 
and rather respected than beloved by the other; a circumstance attributable 
chiefly to his cold and reserved manners and melancholy temperament, 
being but rarely excited to cheerfulness, and then only among a few of his 
most intimate friends. 

But if he took no pains to acrjuire the love of men, he was equally httle 
affected by their malice and enmity. The numerous attempts to assassmate 
him, persisted in during the whole course of his reign, never excited in him 
the slightest emotion of anger, revenge, or fear; firm m the belief of predesti- 
nation instUled in his youth by his Calvinistic teachers, and which he carried 
into every, even the smallest, circumstance of his life, and fully persuaded 
that not all the power and arts of enemies could hasten his destiny one single 
moment, he was hterally “not afraid of what man could do unto him.”_ But 
though neither vindictive nor cruel, it may be doubted whether he hesitated 
to sacrifice the principles of humanity and justice when they stood in the 
way of the advancement of his interests or the gratification of his ambi- 
tion. The murder of the De Witts and the massacre of Glencoe have cast 
upon his memory a stain which his paneg3uists have m vain laboured to 
efface. 

In both the instances in question, the impunity that William secured to 
the perpetrators of the crime, and the friendship and countenance with 
which he afterwards treated them, offered almost incontrovertible evidence 
of his guilty participation; and in the minds of posterity, unhappily, the 
remembrance of the defender of the civil and religious liberty of Europe is 
inseparably interwoven with that of the abettor of the murder of the illustrious 
De Witts and of the slaughter of the confiding Highlanders of Glencoe. 

But. however exceptionable in some points the public character of William, 
in his domestic relations it shines out with a dear and undimmed lustre. His 
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pmity of morals and general propriety of conduct contributed much to infuse 
a new tone and spirit into the society of England 

The consternation which prevailed in the United Provinces on the death 
of William was excessive, since, from the known prejudices of Queen Aime, 
Ms- successor, against the whigs, nothing less was expected than that an 
immediate and entire change of measures in the English court and the disso- 
lution of the Grand Alliance would leave them exposed to the whole vengeance 
of France. These fears were speeddy relieved by the declaration of the views 
of the queen, who, within a week after her aceessiouj dispatched the earl of 
Marlborough to assure the states of her determination to preserve all the 
alliances formed by the late king for the maintenance of the liberties of 
Europe, and the reduction of the power of France within just limits; and to 
regard the interests of her own kingdom and the states as inseparable. The 
states of Holland, on their side, passed a resolution that, notwithstanding 
the lamented death of the king of England, they were determined to remain 
firm to their allies, and prosecute the war with their whole strength and 
vigour; and, appearing in full number in the states-general, induced them 
to adopt a similar resolution. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
states was accordingly renewed, and the plan of the campaign projected by 
WiUiam III was concluded with the earl of Marlborough, who had been 
appointed general-in-chief of the English forces before the death of that 
monarch. 

It was in the early part of the war that those dissensions sprang up between 
the duke of Marlborough and the states’ deputies in the camp, which have 
called forth the bitterest invectives against the Dutch from the English 
writers, more especially his biographer, archdeacon Coxe.® Marlborough was, 
for many reasons, anxious to make the Netherlands the principal scene of 
hostilities; while the states hoped, by acting chiefly on the defensive, and 
confining themselves to hindering the advance of the French troops, and to 
effecting the reduction of the towns which served best to protect the United 
Provinces against invasion, to impel the king of France to turn the strength 
of his arms to German]^, Italy, and Spain, and thus relieve provinces so near 
their own boundaries, in some measure, from the miseries of war.® 

THE STADHOLDBEATE ABOLISHED (1704) 

‘WiUiam was the last of that illustrious line which for a century 'and a half 
had filled Europe with admiration. He never had a child; and being himself 
an only one, his title as prince of Orange passed into another branch of the 
family. He left his cousin. Prince John William Friso of Nassau, the stad- 
holder of Friesland, his sole and universal heir, and appointed the states- 
general his executors.^ 

_ "While the preparations for the ensuing campaign^ were in progress, 
animated debates arose in the states-general on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a commander of the troops. The states of Friesland and Groningen 
insisted that their young stadholder, John William Friso, should be created 
gene:^ of the infantry, a demand strenuously opposed by the remaming 
provinces. The states of Zealand, accordingly, objected that, in the present 
condition of affairs, it was necessary to have a general, not nominal only, 
such as the tender age of the piince would render him, but of mature years 
and experience; and that his advancement woidd be only the first step to 
the renewal of that form of government which neither themselves nor the 
other states would w illin gly see restored. A compromise was at length 
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effected, according to which John William Friso was appointed general of 
the infantry, but was not to exercise the duties nor enjoy the emoluments 
of the office till he had completed his twentieth year. 

The states were probably rendered the more reluctant to adopt any 
measure which might tend to advance Prince John William Friso to the 
stadholdership, from the circmnstance of the will, by which William III had 
appointed hun his sole heir, being disputed by the king of Prussia, grandson 
by the mother’s side of the stadholder Frederick Henry, who had bequeathed 
the inheritance to the heirs of his daughter, in default of the issue of his son. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the indulgence of any hopes which the Orange 
party might conceive from this favour shown to the prince, the states of 
Holland were the first to propose in the states-general that those of the indi- 
vidual provinces should take an oath, each deputy separately, to preserve the 
tmion of the provinces without a stadholder, and to maintain steadily all the 
alliances m which they were at present engaged. 

On this occasion the states of Holland, instead of sending their deputies 
as usual, appeared in person, and in full number, in the states-general, a 
mode to which they constantly afterwards adhered, and which procured for 
them a weight and influence in the federal government superior even to that 
formerly enjoyed by the stadholders. The senates and councils of the towns 
resumed the right of nominating their own members, a change which in 
Holland was effected without disturbance; but in Utrecht, Gelderland, and 
Overyssel, where “the regulations” — the terms, that is, on which these 
provinces had been received back into the union after their conquest by the 
king of France — were of such a nature as to give the late stadholder oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of exorbitant power, the struggles between the party 
whom he had sedulously excluded from public offices, and those whom long 
possession had rendered doubly anxious to retain them, were frequent and 
severe. 

Ultimately, however, the changes in the municipal bodies were almost 
universally favourable to the existing government, and the constitution of 
the five provinces settled itself on pretty nearly the same basis as after the 
death of William II in 1650 . The principal and most difficult duty of the 
stadholder, that of persuading the provinces to agree to the subsidies demanded 
by the council of state, was now fulfilled by the states of Holland through 
the medium of their pensionary, whose office thus acquired new dignity and 
importance, while his influence became more extensive in the states-general* 
The deliberations which, since the death of the stadholder, had been tardy 
and vacillating, now gradually assumed a character of greater firmness and 
vigour; and never, perhaps, were the measures of the government more 
distinguished by wisdom, energy, and justice, than during the latter years 
of the war.« 

THE TRIXJMVIEATE AGAINST FEANCB 

The joy in France at William’s death was proportionate to the grief it 
created in Holland; and the arrogant confidence of Louis seemed to know 
no bounds. “I will punish these audacious merchants,” said he, with an 
air of disdain, when he read the manifesto of Holland; not foreseeing that 
those he affected to despise so much would, ere long, command in a great 

* The influence of the states of Holland in the states-general was obtained chiefly by a 
custom they had of advancing money to the poorer provinces, when unable to pay their quotas 
to the generality ; and, in the same way, Amsterdam was accustomed to exercise a preponder- 
ance over the smaller towns m the states of Holland, 
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lueasmse the destinies of his crown. Man 3 r of the northern princes were with- 
held, by various motives, from entering into the contest with France, and 
its whole bnmt devolved on the .original members of the grand alliance. 
The generals who earned it on were Marlborough and Prince Eugene. _ The 
former, at its commencement an earl, and subsequently raised to the dignity 
of duke, was declared generalissimo of the Dutch and English forces. He 
was a man of most powerful genius, both as warrior and politician. A pupil 
of the great Turenne, his exploits left those of his master in the shade. No 
commander ever possessed in a greater degree the faculty of forming vast 
designs, and of carrying them into effect with consummate skill; no one dis- 
played more coolness and courage in action, saw with a keener eye the errors 
of the enemy, or knew better how to profit by success. He never laid siege 
to a town that he did not take, and never fought a battle that he did not gain. 

Prince Eugene joined to the highest order of personal bravery a profound 
judgment for the grand movements of war, and a capacity for the most minute 
of the minor details on which their successful issue so often depends. United 
in the same cause, these two great generals pursued their course without the 
least misunderstanding At the close of each of those successive campaigns, 
in which they reaped such a full harvest of renown, they retired together to 
the Hague, to arrange, in the profoundest secrecy, the plans for the next 
year’s operations, with one other person, who formed the great point of union 
between them, and completed a triumvirate without a parallel in the history 
of political affairs. This third was Heinsius, one of those great men produced 
by the republic whose names are tantamount to the most detailed eulogium 
for talent and patriotism. Every enterprise projected by the confederates 
was deliberately examined, rejected, or approved by these three associates, 
whose strict union of purpose, disowning all petty rivalry, formed the centre 
of counsels and the source of circumstances mally so fatal to France. 

The war began in 1702 in Italy, and Marlborough opened his first cam- 
paign in Brabant also in that year. For several succeeding years the con- 
federates pursued a career of brilliant success, the details of which do not 
properly belong to this portion of our history. Blenheim, Ramillies, Ouden- 
arde, and Malplaquet, are names that speak for themselves, and tell their 
own tale of glory. The utter humiliation of France was the result of events in 
which England was joined in the strictest union with Holland, and the impet- 
uous valour of the successor to the title of prince of Orange was, on many 
occasions, particularly at Malplaquet, supported by the devotion and gallantry 
of the Dutch contingent in the allied armies. The naval affairs of Holland 
offered nothing very remarkable. The states had always a fleet ready to sup- 
port the English in their enterprises; but no eminent admiral arose to rival 
the renown of Rooke, Byng, Benbow, and others of their allies. The first 
of those admirals took Gibraltar, which has ever since remained in the posses- 
sion of England The great earl of Peterborough carried on the war with 
splendid success in Portugal and Spain, supported occasionally by the English 
fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and that of Holland under admirals Alle- 
monde and Wapenaer. 

During the progress of the war, the haughty and long-time imperial Louis 
was reduced to a state of humiliation that excited a compassion so profound 

* The queen of England at first appeared inclined to acknowledge a joint-possession with 
the states of this conquest, achieved by their united arms ; but she afterwards changed her 
purpose, and the English finally assumed the sole occupation of Gibraltar, without any indem- 
nification to the states, who, reluctant to alienate so valuable an ally by insisting on the share 
so justly due to them, quietly acquiesced in the usurpation.* 
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as to prevent its own open expression. In the year 1709 he solicited peace 
on terms of most abject submission. The states-general, under the mfluenee 
of the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, rejected all his supplications, 
retorting unsparingly the insolent harshness with which he had formerly 
received similar proposals from them. In the following year Louis renewed 
his attempts to obtain some tolerable conditions; offering to renounce his 
grandson, and to comply with all the former demands of the confederates. 
Even these overtures were rejected; Holland and England appearing satisfied 
with nothing short of, what was after all impracticable, the total destruction 
of the great power which Louis had so long proved to be incompatible wdth 
their welfare. ^ 

TROUBLE WITH ENGLAND 

Yet events had long been preparing in England which were to change 
entirely the face of affairs on the Continent, and deprive the states, and even 
Great Britain herself, in some measure, of the fruits of their numerous and 
dearly-bought victories. The dismissal of the whig ministers in 1710, fol- 
lowed in 1711 by the dismissal of Marlborough, was a measure regarded with 
as much dismay by the allies (of whom the emperor and states ventured to 
petition the queen in earnest terms against it), as with secret triumph and 
exultation by France. Louis, indeed, had everything to hope from the new 
administration, composed entirely of tories, whom all the glory of their 
country’s arms failed to reconcile to the war, and who constantly viewed both 
the Dutch nation itself and the alliance of the states wdth jealousy and aversion. 

The queen of England having sent circulars to the allied sovereigns, 
inviting them to the congress at Utrecht, ambassadors from nearly all the 
courts of Euj;ope appeared in that city early in the year 1712. The instruc- 
tions given to tho^ of England, as regarded the United Proidnces, seemed 
rather as though directed against enemies than in favour of allies whose 
interests she was bound to maintain equally with her own. 

The Dutch felt still more painfully the effects of the altered sentiments 
of England in the course of the campaign. Secret orders were sent to Mari- 
borougn’s successor, the duke of Ormonde, to take no part in any siege or 
battle. Thus enfeebled by the desertion of the English, a detachment of 
the allied army sustained a severe defeat at Denain. The truce between 
France and England was renewed and Bolingbroke was sent to France with 
instructions to conclude a separate peace. 

These events — more especially the seizure of Ghent by the English, 
which enabled them to stop the supplies to the allied camp — were attended 
with the effect which the ministers anticipated, of reducing the allies to sub- 
mission to such terms as England and France might impose. The negotiations 
at Utrecht were resumed on the basis proposed by the cjueen in her speech 
to her parliament at the opening of the session. Herein she had declared 
that the barrier provided for the states should be the same as that of the 
treaty of 1709, with the exception of two or three places at most — a point 
which gave rise to many and animated contests. 

At length the queen having obtained from France the addition of Toumay 
to the_ barrier towns, the states were fain to receive peace upon such other 
conditions as were offered them. They signed a new treaty with England, 
annulling that of 1709, and providing that the emperor Charles should be 
sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands, which, neither in the whole nor in 
part, should ever be possessed by France. 
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THE TBBATT OF OTEECHT (1713) AND THE BAERIER TREATY (1716) 

Difficulties being thus smoothed, the declaration made by the English 
plenipotentiaries of their determination to sign on a certain day, whether 
with or without the allies, hastened the decision of the latter, with the excep- 
tion of the emperor. Portugal, Russia, and, last of all, the states, followed 
the example of England. By the treaty concluded between France and the 
states, it was agreed that the king of France should surrender to them the 
Spanish Netherlands, on behalf of the house of Austria, the elector of Bavaria 
being reinstated in all the territories he possessed before the war. The towns 
of Menin, Toumay, Namur, Ypres, with Wameton, Poperinghe, Comines 
and Wervicq, Furnes, Dixmude, and the fort of Knokke, were to be ceded ^ 
to the states, as a barrier, to be held in such a manner as they should after- ' 
wards agree upon with the emperor. France and the states mutually bound 
themselves to do no act which should tend to unite the crowns of Spain and 
loanee on one head. 

The publication of the peace was received by the people in the United 
Provinces with coldness, and even aversion; they declared that the illumina- 
tions and bonfires, with which the states ordered the event to be celebrated, 
ought to be <^]led,notfevas d6joi6)hatfmxd’a/rti^; and inveighed bitterly 
against the English mmistry, whom the corrupt influence of France alone, 
according to the vulgar opinion, had prompted to conclude a war the rnost 
gbrious and successful ever waged in Europe by a degrading and injurious 
peace. 

The effects of the favourable dispositions of the court of England, and the 
altered sentiments of France towards the states, were soon perceptible m the 
negotiations with the emperor concerning the regulation of the garner, which, 
since the Peace of Utrecht, had given rise to long and angry contestations. 
The emperor had hitherto refused their demand of the demolition of Fort 
Philip and the cession of Dendermonde; but, now that he found they had the 
support of England and France, he yielded so far as to consent that the states 
shomd keep a joint garrison with himself in that town; he abandoned his claim 
to Venlo and Stevenswaard, on which he had before insisted, and by the Treaty 
of the Barrier, November 15th, 1715, permitted the boundary on the side 
of Flanders to be fixed in a maimer highly satisfactory to the states, who 
sought security rather than extent of dominion. By the possession of Namur 
they commanded the passage of the Sambre and Maas; Toumay ensured the 
navigation of the Schelde; Memn and Warneton protected the Lys; while 
Ypres and the fort of Knokke kept open the communication with Fumes, 
Nieuport, and Dunkirk. Events proved the barrier, so earnestly insisted on, 
to- have been wholly insufficient as a means of defence to the United Pro- 
vinces, and scarcely worth the labour and cost of its maintenance. 

Henceforward, with the exception of a triple alliance concluded with 
France and England in the next year, the states during a considerable period 
interested themselves slightly. or riot at all in the numerous treaties which the 
cMerent powera of Europe, as if seized with the mania of diplomacy, were con- 
tinually negotiating — often, it would seem, without any special cause or 
definite purpose. Neither did they take any share in the wars between Spain 
Prance, or between Spain and Great Britain ^ effects of the restless ambi- 
tion of the Spanish minister, Cardinal Alberoni — further than to furnish such 
» subsidies to tl^ new English king, (Seoige I,' as were exjiressly stipulated by 
treaty. 
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THE DBOLINB OP HOLLAND 

It was in some measure in disgust at the treatment thei" had experienced 
at the hands of their more powerful allies during the negotiations at Utrecht 
that they thus withdrew themselves from the political affairs of Europe; and 
yet more from their inability to sustain longer the h^h position among nations 
which had, by common consent, been awarded them. The efforts they had 
made to carry on the last long and expensive war had been far above their 
strength. The province of Holland alone had incurred a debt of 19,000,000 
guilders, and most of the others were wholly unable to furnish their quotas to 
the generality;. 

The integrity of the union, appeared threatened by the failure of the pro- 
vinces in the pa 3 mient of their quotas. As well for this cause as to rectify 
some abuses existing in the constitution, among which those of bribery ana 
corruption stood predominant, it was determined to summon an extraordinaiy 
assembly of the states in the same manner as in the year 1651. But on this 
occasion an increasing supmeness in the performance of their political duties, 
a deficiency both of ability and energy for self-government, and a decay of 
mutual confidence, first strikingly displayed themselves in the Dutch people. 

As even the business of providing fimds to meet the present exigencies 
remained unattended to, the states-general found themselves obliged, by the 
exhausted state of their treasury, to make an infringement on public credit, 
comparatively slight indeed, but of ominous portent in a state so scrupulously 
exact on that point, in raising funds by means of a tax of a hundredth peimy 
on the bonds of the generality for tljree years. The states attempted no other 
answer to the loud and general miainftfB,^ bbndholders than the plea of 
uigent and overwhelming necessity. Thej? BkB%ise .mduced their imlitary 
establishment to the number of thirty-four thousan'd-jiam. 

In 1720 died the celebrated pensionary of Holland, Antonius Hemsius, 
having served that office for terms of five years cqnseedtively since 1689; a 
man to whom friend and opponent have agreed in awarding the praise of 
consummate wisdom, indefatigable industry, ardent patriotism, and incor- 
ruptible integrity. It was, perhaps, the loss of this able and influential min- 
ister which caused, among a portion of the people of the United Provinces, a 
renewed desire to behold the restoration of the stadholderate. There was, 
however, at this time, no prince of the family of Nassau-Orange of an age to 
aspire to that office, the piince John William Friao having been drowned in 
1711 in crossing the ferry at Moerdijk. His son, William Charles Henry Friso, 
bom a few weeks after his death, was hereditary stadholder of Friesland, and 
had, in 1718, at the age of seven, been created stadholder of Groningen, on the 
s^e terms as his ancestors had enjoyed that dignity. He had scarcely attained 
his eleventh year when the partisans of the house of Orange in Gelderland 
made strenuous efforts to procure his elevation to the stadholdership of that 
province, and with so great success that the states were summoned to consider 
the question before the other provinces were aware of the existence of any 
such design. 

The states of Holland and Zealand quickly took the alarm, and, by earnest 
remonstrances and vivid representations of the evil consequences that must 
ensue from their surrendering any portion of their sovereignty, endeavoured 
to deter the states of Gelderland from their purpose. Their efforts were, 
however, fruitless. 

In all disputes between the several quarters of the province, or between the 
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estates of the nobility and towns, they were, in default of a stadholder, obliged 
to have recourse to the interference of the states-general. Hence that body, 
or rather the states of Holland, whose sujjremacy was tacitly admitted by the 
rest, took occasion to assume and exercise greater influence in their affairs 
than they were iuclined either to admit or endure. Should they appoint a 
stadholder all such differences must be submitted to his decision, and thus the 
states-general be excluded from intermeddling. 

This consideration it was that induced many of the deputies to the Gelder- 
land states to accede to a measxire they might otherwise have been disposed to 
thwart; and they accordingly elected unanimously the young prince stad- 
holder, captain, and admiral-general of Gelderland (1722). Yet they plainly 
evinced their dread lest the stadholderal power should become as dangerous 
as it had before been to the liberties of their country, by the narrow limits 
within which they confined it. Shorn as it was of its lustre, the restoration of 
the stadholderate in Gelderland was hailed with joy by the Orange party as 
the first step towards a return to a similar form of government in the remain- 
ing four provinces; yet some years elapsed, and a vast change of circum- 
stances occurred, before they found themselves in sufficient strength to carry 
that measure.® 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HOLLAND FROM 1722 TO 1815 

During a period of thirty years. following the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
republic enjoyed the unaccustomed blessmg of profound peace. While the 
discontents of the Austrian Netherlands on the subject of the Barrier-Treaty 
were ui debate, the quadruple alliance was formed between Holland, England, 
France, and the emperor for reciprocal aid against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. It was in virtue of this treaty that the pretender to the English 
throne received orders to remove from France; and the states-general about 
the same time arrested the Swedish ambassador, Baron von Gortz, whose 
intrigues excited some suspicion. 

The death of Louis XIV had once more changed the political system of 
Europe; and the commencement of the eighteenth century was fertile in 
negotiations and alliances m which we have at present but httle direct interest. 
The rights of the republic were in all instances respected; and Holland did 
not cease to be considered as a power of the first distinction and consequence. 
The establishment of an East India company at Ostend, by the emperor 
Charles VI, in 1722, was the principal cause of disquiet to the United Prov- 
inces, and the most likely to lead to a rupture. But, by the Treaty of Hanover 
in 1726, the rights of Holland resulting from the Treaty of Munster were 
guaranteed; and in consequence the emperor abolished the company of his 
creation, by the Treaty of Seville in 1729, and that of Vienna in 1731. 

The peace which now reigned in Europe allowed the United Provmces to 
direct their whole efforts towards the reform of those internal abuses resulting 
from feudality and fanaticism. Confiscations were reversed, and property 
was secured throughout the republic. It received into its protection the 
persecuted sectarians of France, Germany, and Hungary; and the tolerant 
wisdom which it exercised in these measures gives the best assurance of its 
justice and prudence in one of a contrary nature, forming a solitary exception 
to them. This was the expulsion of the Jesuits, whose dangerous and 
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d^truetive doctrines had been long a warrant for this salutary example to 
the Protestant states of Europe * 


DANGER TO THE DIKES 

About this time the destruction of a large portion, at least, of the wealthy 
and populous provinces of Holland and Zealand, which Louis XIV, in the 
zenith of his power, had been unable to effect, was well nigh brought about 
by a very tiny agent. The dikes, which for three centuries had been formed 
of beams and pUe-work, were discovered in 1732 in Walcheren and North 
Holland to be m a state of complete decay, in consequence of the attacks 
of the small marine worm called the Pholas, supposed to have been brought 
in the ships from the East and West Indies. This insect, by means of the 
horny shell of its head, furnished with a sharp edge like a saw, is able to 
hollow out the hardest wood, and even stone, and had been for some time 
committing its destructive ravages unperceived. The dread that the storms 
of winter would arrive while the dikes were thus incapable of resistance, and 
the country be overwhelmed by the sea, was so great in the minds of all men 
that public prayers were offered up in the churches to the Almighty to avert 
the evil. Their alarms, however, proved groundless; and the danger to 
which they had been exposed was, by the ingenuity and industry of the 
people, productive of a permanent benefit; since it gave rise to the discovery 
of a mode of covering the pile-work_with a facing of earth, and flint and granite 
stones, which not only protected it from the worm, but rendered the ike 
firmer against the assaults of the waves. 

About this time the long-pending suit between the King of Prussia and 
the Prince of Orange-Nassau, concerning the inheritance of William III, was 
compromised; the cession of the prmcipality of Orange made to the King of 
France at the Peace of Utrecht was confiraaed, the prince being at liberty to 
give the name of Orange to any one of his estates, and continue to bear the 
title and arms of that principality.*: 

The peace of Europe was once more disturbed in 1733. Poland, Germany, 
France, and Spain were all embarked in the new war. Holland and England 
stood aloof; and another family alliance of great consequence drew still 
closer than ever the bonds of union between them. The young prince of 
Orange, who in 1728 had been elected stadholder of Groningen and Gelder- 
land,_ in addition to that of Friesland which had been enjoyed by his father, 
had in the year 1734 married the princess Anne, daughter of George II of 
England; and by thus adding to the consideration of the house of Nassau 
had opened a field for the recovery of all its old distinctions.^ 


WAB WITH FRANCE 

In 1743 the states Joined England in supporting the claims of Maria 
^eresa, queen of Hungary, and fell consequently into complications with 
ftance, which invaded the barrier country. In 1744 they granted a subsidy 
in money and put twenty thousand men in the field, and became a member 
of the quadruple alliance with Austria, England, and Saxony In 1745 the 
provmces took their part in the rout of Fontenoy, after which Marshal Saxe 
overran the Austrian Netherlands, while England and Holland were alike 
paralysed by the Jacobite rising in Scotland. The states lost every barrier- 
town, and lay defenceless before the French, who in 1747 entered Dutch 
j landers and made an easy conquest. 
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WILLIAJI IV DECLAEED STADHOLDER (1747) 

And now the Orange party, supported by English aid, began to hft its 
head. The provinces had fallen so low that all men began w’sh for a 
dictator. Accordingly Prince Wilham Charles Henry Friso was proclaimed 
stadholder, captain and admiral-general of Zealand, at Terveer, imder the 
title of William IV. The movement thus begun spread like wildfire; aU 
Zealand accepted him with enthusiasm, and Holland was not far behind; 
even at Amsterdam and the Hague the popular feeling was too strong to be' 
r^isted, and the government had to give way. William IV became captain 
and admiral-general of the whole union, and stadholder of the seven provinces; 
a little later these offices were declared hereditary in both male and female 
lines.<^ 

This change, completed within a week, was unattended by bloodshed; 
and the prince of Orange, having been proclaimed by the towns separately, 
was unanimously declared by the states of Holland, “ in consideration of the 
troubled state of affairs, and in order, by the blessing of God, to deliver the 
country from the difficult and dangerous situation m which it is placed, 
stadholder, captain and admiral-general of the province.” The Orange flag 
was hoisted on all the public buildings in the voting towns, and the event 
was celebrated with bell-ringing, illuminations, the discharge of artillery, 
and every demonstration of the most extravagant joy. 

The manner in which the prince received the notification of his appoint- 
ment contributed much to confirm the good opinion entertained of him, by 
a large number of the inhabitants of the United Provinces. He declared 
that he congratulated himself on his advancement, which appeared to tend 
to the honour of God, and the welfare of his beloved country; and that it 
gave him the greatest satisfaction to reflect that it had pleased the Almighty 
to permit a work whereon he appeared to have set his seal, to be concluded 
as it began, without being defiled by a single drop of blood. He immediately, 
on the invitation of the states, repaired to the Hague, where, on his arrival, 
he found himself already appointed captain and admiral-general of the union. 
Utrecht and Overyssel quicHy followed the example of Holland and Zealand; 
and thus William IV became stadholder of all the seven provinces — a dignity 
never yet enjoyed by any of his predecessors. 

This resolution was followed by the more important one which wholly 
deprived the states of their ancient dignity and lustre, and left the constitution 
of the United Provinces a republic in little else but the name The states of 
Holland now took the lead in passing the decree that the offices of stadholder, 
captam, and admiral-general should be continued in the direct heirs of the 
prince of Orange forever, m the male and female line, professing the reformed 
religion, as taught in the churches of the United Provinces; except in case, as 
regarded male heirs, the]f should become possessed of royal or electoral dignity. 
If the succession devolved on a female, she was to exercise the office of stad- 
holder under the name of governess, and to enjoy likewise those of captain and 
admiral-general, with a sitting in the council of state and the colleges of the 
admiralty, and to be empowered to name an efficient commander of the troops 
in tune of war; she was bound not to ma^ but with the consent of the states 
— otherwise her issue was ineligible to iiihent. During the minority of the 
stadholder, the provinces were to be governed by the mother of the infant. 
The hereditary stadholderate was soon after conferred by the states of the other 
provinces on William, with the same authority as it had been held by William 
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m, except in Friesland and Groningen, where this measure was not carried 
till a subsequent period. 

In this revolution we may remark the effects of the strong natural bias by 
which the populace of Holland, m common with that of every nation in every 

a ;e, has constantly been inclined towards the government of a single head. 

ere, as ever, the advocates of a more liberal constitution were found among 
the wealthy, the educated, and the reflecting portion of the commumty; and 
it was upon this comparatively small class of persons that the states and 
municipal governments had to rely chiefly for support; the majority having 
been induced to acquiesce in the existing order of things, only in proportion 
as they enjoyed personal ease and happiness under it. No sooner, therefore, 
(hd the hour of adversity and privation arrive, than the municipal governments 
found numbers and physical strength arrayed against them; while their sole 
arm of defence lay in the schuttery, or burgher-guard, which, though nomi- 
nally under their command, was composed, in so large a proportion, of a class of 
persons favourable to the opposite party as to render it, if not hostile, at best 
little to be depended on. Accordingly, on the first appearance of actual force 
or violence, the municipal governments, destitute of all means of resisting 
such, at once and necessarily fell; and this serves to account, as well for the 
rapidity with which changes were affected in Holland as for the absence of 
bloodshed which usually marked their progress. 

We have already had occasion to observe on the anomalies existing in the 
office of stadholder, as combined with those of captain and admiral-general. 
Still more striking did these anomalies become when functions so important 
and multifarious as to be duly fulfilled by none but a man of mature age and 
experience, and possessed of more than common skill in military and political 
affairs, were hable to fall into the hands of a female or an infant- and when no 
provision was made to prevent an authority which, if administered unfaith- 
fully, might be used to the destruction of the liberties of the nation; and if 
inefficiently, involved danger to its very existence, from coming into the pos- 
session of a tyrant, a madman, or an idiot. 

.pother capital error into which the states had allowed thenaselves to be 
hurried by the violence of popular commotion was that, with the virtually royal 
authority they conferred on their minister, they; permitted him, also, many of 
the insignia of royalty. As captain-general, he issued the “ patents ” or orders 
of march to the troops, and the soldiers took an oath of obedience to him, as 
well as to the states; m his name were pronounced the sentences of the courts- 
martial, which he annulled or modified at his pleasure; his arms were on the 
military standards; he alone received the salute; he was constantly sur- 
roimded by a militarjr guard. The stadholder and his family were prayed for 
in the churches; his birthday; was celebrated with public rejoicmg; he received 
every morning from the president of the states-general an account of the mat- 
tern to be deliberated in that assembly, and from the pensionary of Holland 
the like, with regard to the states of the provinces; and a particular gate at the 
Hague, leading to the court-house, was reserved for him and his family, 
through which the members of the state themselves never ventured to pass. 
Thus the name and right of sovereignty alone remained with the states; the 
power and dignities were lodged in their subjects. Hence arose a perpetual and 
dangerous confusion in the public mind as to which was, in fact, the sovereign. 

The soldiery, especially the foreign troops, were accustomed to look up to 
lum alone as their real master, who had the distribution of offices, and rewards 
and punishments at his disposal, and to whom they saw military honours paid; 
and were inclined to obey him, rather than the states to whom they really 
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belonged. The captain-general had thus the power of turning the forces of the 
state against the state itself, and subjugating^ it with its own army. The popu- 
lace also readily adopted the error of imagining that he who was adorned with 
the outward trappings enjoyed the reality of sovereignty, and were led to con- 
sider every instance of its exercise on the part of the states as an assumption of 
powers which did not belong to them, and to resent such as an injury com- 
piitted against their lawful ruler; while foreign nations, falling into the sanie 
mistake, were apt to look on the attempts made at different times to restrain 
the exorbitant authority of the stadholder not as a withdrawal by the sov- 
ereign of powers from a subject that had become dangerous to the state, but as 
acts of rebellion and encroachments on a legitimate prerogative, royal in every- 
thing but the name. On such occasions, therefore, the cause of the stadholder 
became the common cause of kings; and 
the neighbouring monarchs were always 
foimd ready to assist him in crushing 
his opponents, and regaining all the 
privileges he claimed, no matter how 
imconstitufional, or however glaringly 
usuroed. 

It was the expressed opinion of 
one of the wisest of their statesmen, 
the pensionary Slingelandt, that the 
abuses then existing in the constitu- 
tion would, if suffered to continue, tend 
to give the stadholder absolute power; 
and that they ought to be reformed 
either by substituting a majority or 
two-thirds in the states, in place of 
the unanimity required in pubUc meas- 
ures; or by entering into an amicable 
treaty with the prince of Orange to con- 
fer on him the stadholderate, with strict 
limitations for the security of public lib- 
erty. Had the passions and prejudices of the opponents of the prince been less 
strong, or could they have resolved to sacrifice their party spirit to the welfare 
of their country so far as to follow this advice, they might have found in the 
office of stadholder a source of benefit and a principle of stability to the con- 
stitution. 

Tlat some such modification of the government had long been absolutely 
requisite to the prosperity and happiness of the United Provinces was a fact 
beyond all question. Selfish, luxurious, and intent upon gain, as the Dutch 
had become, it was impossible to deny that they were no longer fitted for the 
difficult task of sustaining a free constitution; that the labour, watchfulness, 
and self-denial it requires had now grown irksome to them; that they no 
longer considered what kind of government was most conducive to virtue, to 
the strength and gloiy of their country, or most likely to transmit liberty and 
happiness to their posterity, but what would procure for them the largest 
dme of security and ease in the acquisition or enjoyment of their wealth.^ 

THBATT oy AIX-LA-CHAPELLB 

The j^ear 1748 saw the termination of the brilliant campaigns of Louis XV 
during his bloody war of eight years’ continuance. The Treaty of Ais-la- 
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Ohapelle (Aachen), definitively signed on the 18th of October, put an end to 
hostilities: Maria Theresa was established in her rights and power; and Europe 
saw a fair balance of the nations, which gave promise of security and peace. 
But the United Provinces, when scarcely recovering from struggles which had 
so checked their prosperity, were employed in new and universal grief and 
anxiety by the death of their young stadholder, which happened at the Hague, 
October 13th, 1751.^ His son, William V, aged but three years and a half, 
succeeded him, under the guardianship of his mother, Anne of England, 
daughter of George II, a princess represented to be of a proud and ambitious 
temper, who immediately assumed a high tone of authority in the state.^ 


THE EEGENCIBS OP ANNE AND ERNST OF BRUNSWICK 

The princess Anne, daughter of George II of England, retained the dignity 
of hereditary stadholder from the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle till her death in 
1769; from this period Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick, who had been associated 
with her in the government since 1748 as guardian of her son William V, 
remained by virtue of this guardianship at the head of the war department by 
sea and land. The duties of the stadholder devolved upon the states of the 
separate provinces By this means the aristocratic republican party in Hol- 
land, called the patriotic party, obtained a very considerable increase of mflu- 
ence, particularly in the province of Holland, where Amsterdam exceeded all 
the other towns in mfluence, both in the provincial parliaments and in the 
states-general. In Amsterdam public opinion was decidedly against the gov- 
ernment, for two reasons: the old anti-Orange party, called the Louvestein 
party, stiH existed there; and besides, it was observed with grief, in Amster- 
dam as well as elsewhere, that commerce and trade, navigation and naval 
power, were passing from Holland to England, and the government was blamed 
for what was merely the effect of circumstances. All ranks, however, were 
discontented with the prince of Brunswick and his partiality towards England. 

Even before the death of the widow of William IV, many discussions had 
arisen between the states and Duke Ludwig Ernst: since 1759 these discus- 
sions had never ceased. The English, during Anne’s lifetime, had taken 
advantage of that princess’s relation to the king of England, and of the neglect 
of the Dutch navy, which was partly causea by Anne’s confidence in the 
friendship of England and partly by the eternal dissensions with particular 
provinces, to restrict the commerce of Holland, and to extend their own power 
at sea. 'They even violated the express treaties by which the right of the 
Dutch to neutral trade was recognised, immediately after the commencement 
of the Seven Years’ War between them and the French in America. They 
declared all commerce with the French West Indies illegal, ship-timber and 
other materials for ship-building contraband, and in the year 1756 alone cap- 
tured fifty-six Dutch ships which had violated the laws so arbitrarily laid 

[' His benevolence, liberality, affability, and placable tbougb cboleric temper, rendered bim 
greatly beloved ; and it was thought, and perhaps justly, that if he had taken all the advantage 
he might have done of the popular feeling m his favour, at the time of his elevation to the 
stadholderate, he would have been able to obtam an absolute authority. But he constantly 
showed himself averse to the adoption of any violent or illegal measures to this effect ; and, 
according to Cerisier, on one of his courtiers remarking upon his moderation, and that any other 
prince would seize the opportunity of manifesting his resentment against his opponents, 
“ Resentment I ” he answered quickly, “I have none, except against those whojiffer me such 
counsel.” His zeal for the welfare of his country, though not sdways tempered with judgment, 
and still more rarely guided by penetration in the choice of his ministers, was deep and sincere. 
Accordingly, the memory of none of their stadholders, except Frederick Henry and WiUiam I 
was ever cherished by the Dutch with so great or so well-deserved affection.^] 
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down. In the year 1758 the Dutch merchants represented to the states- 
general, that during the short period since the commencement of the war 
between the French and English they had lost upwards of twelve millions of 
florins. 

Duke Ludwig Ernst might certainly have made better preparations and 
have acted with ^eater energy. This was so much the more the duty of a 
captain and admiral-general, as actual naval combats took place whenever 
the Dutch men-of-war which were conveying the merchant-vessels fell in 
with English cruisers or men-of-war. It vras computed that, up to the date 
of the Peace pf Paris, at least a dozen Dutch ships in each year were adjudged 
to be fair prizes by the English admiralty court, according to the one-sided 
English law. ' 

_ After the end of the Seven Years’ War, or rather, since the death of the 
princess Anne (1759), the internal dissensions in the Netherlands had been 
very much increased by the personal character of the duke and his anti- 
republican tendencies. Ludwig Ernst, who was conceited and fond of 
power, increased the natural incapacity of the young prince by the kind of 
education which he caused to be given to him and made him dependent on 
himself by means of a secret and consequently illegal and imconstitutional 
agreement. He was unable indeed to conceal from the knowledge of his 
numerous enemies this act, to w^hich he caused his w^ard to subscribe on his 
coming of age, although its actual contents were not discovered till a con- 
siderable time afterwards. 

When the prince attained his majority in 1766 he had a powerful party 
against him, as well in the states-general as in the parliaments of the several 
provinces: the ma^strates of the powerful towns had almost all become 
anti-Orange durmg the administration of Ludwig Ernst; the young prince 
therefore believed himself to be utterlj helpless without the assistance of 
the duke, and was confirmed in this opinion by Prussia and England. This 
was the motive for the step which the prince took at the duke’s instigation 
— the entirely unwarrantable step of subjecting himself and his free state 
to a foreign prince in order to retain the latter near his person. He drew 
up and subscribed to an agreement (Acte van Consulentschap), accordmg to 
which he bound himself to foUow the advice of his ex-guardian m all state 
affairs. The only persons who knew of this agreement were the pensionary 
of the council (minister of foreign affairs), the English ambassador, and two 
chiefs of the Orange part}”-: the others only guessed that such a contract 
might exist. 

Under these circu m stances the result was such as might have been expected; 
even the wisest and most reasonable propositions of the duke met with opposi- 
tion in the separate states, where the aristocratic party had the majority, 
whilst the lower classes were entirely devoted to the prince. As early as 
1767 the duke wished to take measures to prevent the increasing loss of trade, 
but was unable to succeed in his attempt; he endeavoured in 1769, 1770, 
and 1771 to mcrease the naval and military force, at least as much as might 
be necessary in order to retain everything in its then position, and to strengthen 
the garrisons m the strongholds on the Belgian frontier; but each time he was 
prevented by the pedlar spirit and little-mmdedness of the states. 

In 1773, when it was perceived that Spam, as well as France, was not only 
making great preparations at sea, but was even creating an entirely new naval 
force, equal to that of England in the number of ships of the line, the province 
of Holland was desirous that its naval force also should be strengthened, 
but at the same time resisted such a proposal of the government. 
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HOLLAND DOTING THE AMEEICAN EEVOLDTION 

Because the English were aware that the Dutch were entirely^ unable 
to fit out either a land or a. sea force, or even to be of the same opinion con- 
cerning my energetic measure, inasmuch as the Orange party and the patriots 
mutually distrusted each other, they allowed themselves not only to disturb 
the Dutch timber trade, which ought to have been free according to the law 
of nations, but also to violate express treaties with Holland. Notwithstand- 
ing the advantages allowed to the Dutch over other nations by the treaty 
of 1674, which the Peace of Utrecht had confirmed, the English enforced 
their right of search with violence and by force of arms in the midst of peace. 

The government and its partisans, consisting principally of the inhabitants 
of some provinces, such as Zealand and Gelderland, where the prince had 
large possessions, and of the Dutch nobility, were favourable to the English; 
the Dutch towns, on the other hand, and particularly Amsterdam, were 
inclined to a treaty with France and to the support of the American colonies 
then in revolt. The prince m 1767 had married the niece of King Frederick 
II of Prussia and the sister of his successor, Frederick William II ; this princess 
soon began to interfere in public affairs, because the prince was phlegmatic, 
lazy, and helpless, and apparently always looked to England for support. 
The influence of the princess was most felt in the states-general, and the 
governments of several of the cities and provinces acted oftener on this 
account in opposition to the government of the county. 

The English were thus furnished with an opportunity of complaining, 
that the province of Holland had given Paul Jones an asylum in the Texel, 
that the Dutch island of St. Eustatius in the West Indies had become a 
regular market for the North American trade, that an English frigate had 
been taken almost imder the guns of the island, and that English prizes were 
sold there.* 

When the English coasts were threatened by the French and Spanish 
fleets, the Dutch would not agree to their demand for a loan of the Scotch 
Guar^, which the prince would willingly have granted. This refusal particu- 
larly displeased the English, because the pensionary of the province of Hol- 
land and the two burgomasters of Amsterdam were known to be declared 
republicans and friends of the French. The Amsterdam merchants were also 
at this time intimately connected with the Americans, and however ill the 
democratic Franklm might consider it his duty to speak of the plebeian aris- 
tocracy of Holland, they had favoured the loans which the Americans had 
raised on French security. The English therefore annoyed the Dutch in 
many ways; they totally destroyed their timber trade, on the pretence that 
timber might be used as building materials for ships of war, and hindered 
their communication with the French West Indies by force. The Dutch, 
on the other hand, to please the French, gave orders to all their ships to 
avoid touching at Gibraltar, in order that the English there might not be 
provided with supplies by means of Dutch vessels. 

Whilst everything had the appearance of England being at silent feud 
with Amsterdam and the province of Holland, but on the best understanding 

* It will be seen from Franklin’s letters that whilst be was in Pans bis official correspond- 
ence went by way of St. Eustatius and Holland, as soon as war bad been declared between 
France and England Tbe whole conduct of the Dutch and their relation to the other powers 
is very justly delineated by Franklin in a few words, in a letter of the 13th of June, 1780: 
“Holland, offended by fresh insults from England, is arming vigorously. That nation has 
madly brought itself into the greatest distress, and has not a fnend m the world/’ 
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with the hereditary stadholder and the states-^eneral, a circumstance hap- 
pened, the necessary consequence of which was the interruption of the friendly 
relation between the sta^older and the English, although the Dutch, on 
account of the bad condition of their fleet and army, coiud not venture to 
declare war. The Dutch rear-admiral Bylandt (Schout by Nacht), with three 
ships of the line and some frigates, was convoying a Dutch merchant fleet 
destined for the Mediterranean; this fleet was Joined, without Bylandt’s 
consent however, or any promise of protection on his part, by some ships 
laden with building timber, or timber which the English considered as such 
and liable to search, because they were conveying materials to the enemy. 
The English captain. Fielding, with a small squadron, was ordered to follow 
the vessels under By^landt’s convoy, to search them, and to capture all such 
as should be laden with marine stores or with timber for ship-building. 

He came up with the fleet in January, 1780. Bylandt, howerer, properly 
refused to suffer the vessels to be searched, and only 3 delded when the Eng- 
lish, who far exceeded him in numbers, actually fired upon them; he then 
struck his flag, as if he had been captured during a war, and followed the 
English squadron with his whole fleet, as if war had been actually declared 
and commenced by them. He remained in the harbour whither they were 
conducted as a prisoner of war, until he received further commands from 
his government. 

TREATY OP UTRECHT BROKEN 

This circumstance gave rise to a violent diplomatic contest — an inter- 
change of notes full of bitter reproaches and complaints on both sides, imtil 
the Enghsh, who would gladly have been long since relieved of the treaty of 
1674, and of the clause in the Peace of Utrecht which was so entirely opposed 
to their naval law, declared that, if the Dutch did not comply mth what 
was required of them_ within a period of three weeks, they (the English) 
would no longer consider themselves bound by particular treaties. When 
the demands of the English were afterwards discussed m the states-general, 
all the provinces except Zealand voted against compliance, and a declaration 
of war was then expected; this, however, the English ministry did not yet 
consider advisable. They wished merely to gam time, they did not wish 
immediately to have a third war upon their hands, but to prevent the states, 
miserly and vacillating as they knew them to be, from adopting the proposal 
of the stadholder, that preparations should be immediately made, and at 
the same time to prevent the party of the stadholder from entering forthwith 
into the neutral alliance proposed by_ Russia; they therefore gave hopes of 
the continuance of peace,' but in reality pursued a hostile course of action. 
The English first formally declared null and void the Treaty of Utrecht with 
the Netherlands — by means of which the latter had a right to particular 
advantages — in a statement made by them to the states-general; and then 
issued a proclamation to the English people corresponding to the statement. 

The Dutch rightly looked upon this one-sided abolition of maritime rights 
which had existed for more than a hundred years as an act of injustice, pro- 
ceeding rather from commercial Jealousy than from political enmity, the 
intention of which was entirely to suppress the Dutch trade and to deprive 
the Umted Provinces of all the advantages of their neutrality; they deter- 
mined, therefore, at least to arm. 

The government required the states to fmnish them with means for 
raising the land army to about fifty thousand or sixty thousand men, and 
for biSlding fifty or sixty new ships of war to strengthen their fl^t; and long 
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diseusaons and much contention were the consequences of this demand. At 
length, after much squabbling and a great deal of bargainiag, the demand 
was entirely refused as regarded the land army, and only thirty-two ships 
were allowed to be built. The patriotic party was therefore fully as neghgent 
and slothful, out of reliance on the French, as that of the house of Orange 
was from confidence in England. 

It was not until the 20th of November, 1780, that the Dutch resolved 
to join the armed neutrality; the English therefore had time enough to fur- 
nish the empress with a tolerable pretext for refusing the Dutch signature 
to her treaty, which thus became of very httle consequence to them. 

ENGLAND DBGLAEES WAR (1780) 

According to the extraordinary constitution of the republic, which con- 
sisted of provinces united but in most things entirely independent of the 
common government, a province or a city could conclude separate treaties 
with any foreign state without communicating with the general government 
on the subject; and this had been done by the city of Amsterdam in 1778. 
The burgomasters of Amsterdam, and particularly the pensionary of the 
province of Holland, were in favour of a very close connection with France. 
In 1778, when the French concluded a treaty with the new republic, the 
pensionary of Amsterdam was also agreed with the congress as to the articles 
of a commercial treaty. We see from Franklin’s letters that other cities 
hastily applied to him in the hope of being enabled to conclude similar separate 
treaties with America. When everything was arranged, the American con- 
gress committed the duty of formally concludmg the treaty with the city of 
Amsterdam to one of its ex-presidents (Laurens) , his departure was however 
delayed in the year 1779, and took place in 1780. The English, however, 
captured the ship on board of which he was, and succeeded in recovering his 
papers, which he had torn and thrown overboard; he and his despatches 
were brought to England on the 8th of October. 

Laurens was treated very severely in England, and his imprisonment in 
the Tower was very strict. 

The English mmistry communicated to the government of the hereditary 
stadholder the papers which had been found on Laurens. They demanded 
an explanation from the province of Holland and from the city of Amster- 
dam; and, on their attemptmg to justify their proceeding by appealing to 
the nature of the constitution, plainly signified their dissatisfaction. As the 
English wished for a pretext for declaring war, their ambassador was instructed 
to demand that the pensionary of Holland and the burgomasters of the city 
of Amsterdam should be actually punished; and this he did in a threatening 
note. According to the constitution of Holland, the satisfaction which the 
English demanded could not be given them. The English then declared war 
against the United Provinces on the 20th of December, 1780. 

The Dutch, in the year 1781, experienced the consequences of their divi- 
sions, then narrow policy,^ their cautiousness, and their avarice, which had 
hindered them from affording to their government the means of acting with 
eneigy immediately after the commencement of the war. The French, on 
the other hand, helped the Dutch again to their property, without being 
bound to them by any treaty, and restored to them what had been taken 
from them by the English. As to the English, in this war also they remamed 
true to a custom which had afforded matter for reproach against them in 
every war durii^ the eighteenth century. They gave permission and issuea 
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commands to captine the enemy's ships long before the declaration of war. 
Before the English declaration of war arrived at the Hague, therefore, the 
merchanWessels of the unsuspecting Dutch had been captured wherever they 
were met with;_ so that, from the 20th of December, 1780, on which day war 
was declared, till the end of January, 1781, two hundred Dutch ships were 
captured, the value of which was estimated at 15,000,000 florins. 

LOSS or THE DUTCH COLONIES AND COmiERCB 

The_ Ei^lish ministry had long determined to destroy that d4p6t of the 
Dutch in the West Indies which was at the same time the regular port for 
the North American trade, by the capture of St. Eustatius; on the same day, 
therefore, on which war was declared, a swift-sailmg frigate was despatched 
to Rodney with orders to put this plan immediately into execution. When 
Rodney received this order he was lying off Barbados, and he immediately 
sailed towards M^tinique as if to seek out the French: he appeared suddenly 
before St. Eustatius on the 3rd of February, 1781, where the inhabitants had 
no intimation of the breaking out of the war, and where consequently not the 
slightest preparations for defence had been made by the miserable Dutch 
government, at the h^d of which was Ludwig Ernst. No opposition was 
even attempted; the island, which resembled one immense magazine, was 
immediately given up. Two hundred and fifty ships and a frigate, which 
were lying m the harbour, were captured; sixty others under the convoy of 
a frigate attempted to save themselves by flight; but Rodney sailed after 
them and captured them all, together with the sHp of war which was con- 
voying them. 

The Dutch settlements on the coast of the continent of South America, 
the principal of which was Surinam, which surrendered immediately without 
being summoned so to do, had to thank the unanimous disapprobation which 
had been the consequence of Rodney’s behaviour in St. Eustatius, for being 
treated with more leniency. From this moment, the seven united provinces 
entirely disappeared from the number of those states which had any authority 
or influence in Europe; they became dependent on the favour of foreign 
states, because they were driven out of their East Indian possessions after 
having given up all their West Indian settlements without attempting any 
opposition. In the East Indies, one settlement, one fortress, one island 
after another was taken from them; their merchant-vessels dared not show 
themselves anywhere; their fleet was useless, and even their trade with the 
Baltic was obliged to be given up, because theh ports were watched by 
English vessels. 

The Dutch at this time laid the blame of the losses which they had suffered 
in ^e East Indies, and of the bad condition of their shipping, entirely upon 
their government, and the partiality evinced by it for the English. The 
displeasure against the duke of Brunswick, who, as a stranger, was more 
blamed than he would otherwise have been, was afterwards very much 
increased by the complaints made by the brave commanders of the fleet 
which was opposed to the English at the entrance of the Baltic, in respect 
to the very bad condition of their ships, and to the promotion of officers, 
not according to merit but favour. The trade with the East and West 
Indies was almost entirely annihilated, and even in the Baltic the Dutch 
were obliged to trade under false colours; so that, while in the year 1780, 
2,058 Dutch ships passed through the Sound — in the year 1782 only six. 
About the same time the East India Company, to which Holland was indebted 
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for much of its splendour, was very much broken up; the Dutch possessions 
on the west coast of Africa were lost, and Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope 
were only rescued by the French admiral Suffren, who was gaining glory in 
the eastern seas whilst Grasse was being defeated in the West Indies by the 
English admirals. 

PAETT QUARRELS 

The divisions in the Netherlands, which began to show themselves in the 
last years of the war, served as the forerunners of the revolution which broke 
out immediately after the peace, and foreign nations treated the Dutch in 
an indifferent or contemptuous maimer, because the latter were too weak to 
be able to resent such treatment; the French alone did everything in their 
power to connect the republican party closely with France. 

The quarrel between the patriots and the party of the prince, which had 
begun before the declaration of war, continued with equal violence after 
the commencement of the war itself. The states had wished before the begin- 
ning of the war to unite with France; the government did not wish to 
break entirely with England, The stadholder demanded money for the 
land army: the states, on the other hand, required ships to be built; their 
progress was retarded, however, by the machinations of the stadholder. 
After the commencement of the war a complete division was effected. The 
city of Amsterdam in May, 1781, even went so far as publicly to expre^ 
their want of confidence in the prince, and more particularly in Duke Ludwig 
Ernst, of whom the prince said that, notwithstanding the clamours of the 
opposite party, he honoured him as if he were his father. 

From this time forward the two parties, the Orange party and that of 
the patriots, were to be considered as at open war.? 

Almost the whole of those colonies, the remnants of prodigious power 
acquired by such incalculable instances of enterprise and courage, had been 
one by one assailed and taken. But this did not suffice for the satisfaction 
of English objects in the prosecution of the wax. It was also resolved to 
deprive Holland of the Baltic trade. A squadron of seven vessels, commanded 
by Sir Hyde Parker, was encoimtered on the Doggerbank by a squadron of 
Dutch ships of the same force under Admiral Zoutman. An action of four 
hours was maintained with all the ancient courage which made so many of 
the memorable sea-fights between Tromp, De Ruyter, Blake, and Monk 
drawn battles. A storm separated the combatants, and saved the honour 
of each; for both had suffered alike, and victory had belonged to neither. 
The peace of 1784 terminated this short, but, to Holland, fatal war; the 
two latter years of which had been, in the petty warfare of privateering, 
most disastrous to the commerce of the republic. N^apatam on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and the free navigation of the Indian seas, were ceded to Eng- 
land, who occupied the other various colonies taken during the war. 

THE REVOLUTION OP 1785-1787 

Ppinion was now rapidly opening out to that spirit of intense inquiry 
which arose in France, and threatened to sweep before it not only all that 
was corrupt, but everything that tended to corruption. It is in the very 
essence of all kinds of power to have that tendency, and, if not checked by 
SEdutary means, to reach that end. But the reformers of the last century, 
new in the desperate practice of revolutions, seeing its necessity, but ignorant 
of its nature, neither did nor could place bounds to the careering whirlwind 
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that they raised. The well-meant but intemf^rate changes essayed by 
Joseph II in Bel^um had a considerable share in the development of free 
principles, although they at first seemed only to excite the resistance of bigotry 
and strengthen the growth of superstition. Holland was always alive to . 
those feelmgs of resistance to established authority which characterisje repub- 
lican opinions; and the general discontent at the result of the war with Eng- 
land gave a good excuse.^ The stadholder saw clearly the storm which was 
gathering, and which menaced his power. Anxious for the present, and 
imcertam for the future, he listened to the su^estions of England, and resolved 
to secure and extend by foreign force the rights of which he risked the loss 
from domestic faction. 

In the divisions which were now loudly proclaimed among the states, in 
favour of or opposed to the house of Orange, the people, despising all new 
theories which they did not comprehend, took open part with the family 
so closely coimected with every practical feeling of good which their country 
had yet known. The states of Holland soon proceeded to measures of violence. 
Resolved, in 1786, to limit the power of the stadholder, they deprived him 
of the conamand of the garrison of the Hague, and of all the other troof® 
of the province; and, shortly afterwards, declared him removed from aR 
his emplo 3 Tnents. The violent disputes and vehement discussions eonsequent 
upon this measure, throughout the republic, announced an inevitable com- 
motion. The advance of a Prussian army towards the frontiers inflamed 
the passions of one party, and strengthened the confidence of the other. 

An incident which now happened brought about the crisis even sooner 
than was expected. The princess of Orange in 1787 left her palace at Loo to 
repair to the Hague; and, travelling with great simplicity and slightly attended, 
she was arrested and detained by a military post on the frontiers of the 
province of Holland. The neighbouring magistrates of the town of Woesden 
refused her permission to continue her journey, and forced her to return 
to Loo under such survei lla nce as was usual with a praoner of state. 
The stadholder and the English ambassador loudly complained of this out- 
rage. The complaint was answered by the immediate advance of the duke 
of Brunswick, with twenty thousand Prussian soldiers. Some demonstrations 
of resistance were made by the astonished party whose outrageous conduct 
had provoked the measure; but in three weeks’ time the whole of the republic 
was m perfect obedience to the authority of the stadholder, who resimed all 
his functions as chief magistrate, with the additional influence which was 
sure to result from a vain attempt to reduce his former power.^ 

There is much political truth in toe humorous description ^ven by 
Burke of these events. “ A chivalrous Iring, hearing that a princess had been 
affronted, takes his lance, assembles to Imights, and determines to do her 
justice. He sets out instantly with his knights in quest of adventures, and 
carries all before him, achieving wonders in the ca^e of toe injured princess. 
This reminded him of the ancient story of a princess Latona who, haying 
been insulted by a nation like the Dutch, appealed to Jupiter for satisfaction, 
when the god in revenge for her wrongs turned the nation that affronted her 
into a nation of fiogs, and left them to live among dikes and waters. Although 
the king of Prussia had, professedly, set out merely to obtain adequate satis- 
faction for the injury done his sister, his army by accident took Utrecht, 
possessed themselves of Amsterdam, restored the stadholder and the former 

r* A commissioii of tlie states-general reported tliat tlie defences of th.e country Iiad been 
purposely ruined and the appeals of officers ignored by the stadholder, whose first remark after 
the battle of Doggerbank was : I hope the English have sustained no loss.”] 
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government, and all this at a stroke and by the bye.” (Speech in the debate 
on the Hessian subsidy.) Nothing, indeed, but the weakness of Holland 
— her utter inability to attract the attention of other nations to her cause 
by the strenuous defence or reclamation of her rights, could have blinded 
their eyes to the nature of the interference of England and Prussia in the 
domestic affairs of that country. In direct violation of the law of nations 
and the principles of justice, they had forced a sovereign [i.e. the states- 
general] to reinstate a minister [i.e. the stadholder] whom, whether on good 
grounds or not, that sovereign conceived to have betrayed his trust, and 
had worked out the entire destruction of a constitution with which they could 
have had no possible right to meddle. Yet scarce a voice was heard in remon- 
strance or appeal against the aggression. Even the whigs of England, 
dazzled by the influence their court had by such means gained over so irnpor- 
tant an ally, forgot their usual zeal for the liberty and independence of nations; 
an^ though they found some faults in the detail of the measures pursued, 
united in applauding their tendency. 

The revolution had, to all appearance, annihilated the patriots as a party. 
The most considerate members had fled the country;^ and the remainder, 
mistrustful of each other, and. fallen into the contempt of the nation at large, 
ventured not to offer the slightest opposition to the proceedings of their 
adversaries. 

An oath to support the constitution as at present established was imposed 
not only on all public ofiicers but even on members of the lowest order of 
guilds. Still further security for the existing order of things was sought 
in an alliance with Prussia and England, whereby both these powers became 
guarantors for the preservation of the stadholaerate according to the act 
of 1747; these two powers^ moreover, by a separate treaty, somewhat novel 
in the history of nations, binding themselves mutually to a similar guarantee. 
So great a change had the public mind undergone, that England, whom three 
years before scarcely any dared mention except in terms of animosity, now 
governed the councils of the United Provinces with undisputed sway; the 
ambassador. Sir James Hhrris, mingled himself in all the affairs of state, 
and on his appearance in pul3lic was received with marks of distinction 
little inferior to those paid to the stadholder himseK. 

The influence of France, on the other hand, was now wholly annihilated. 
In a late declaration made to the court of England, Louis had disclaimed 
having ever had any intention of interfering in the affairs of the United 
Provinces This act, which savoured, it was thought, as much of pusiUanunity 
as of infidelity, inspired the patriots in the United Provinces with a hatred 
and contempt of France scarcely less than had formerly actuated the 
Orangists. 

Thus deprived of the aid, or even the intercession, of any foreign poten- 
tate, and exposed defenceless to the vengeance of their adversaries, backed 
by the power of England and Prussia, the unhappy patriots were constrained 
to drink to the very dregs of the bitter cup of humiliation. Not a drop of 
blood, however, was shed on the scaffold, a very few only being condemned 
to death, and in their case the sentence was commuted to that of perpetual 
exile. 

Among the minor vexations to which the patriots had to submit, not the 
least, perhaps, was the necessity of wearing the Orange badge, which no 
person, of whatever sex or country, dared appear without. An Italian ofl&cer 

* The nuoiher of emigiants and exiles who quitted the United Provinces in this and the 
following year was reckoned at 42,894. 
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was actually expelled from Amsterdam for refusing obedience to this singular 
mandate; and a woman was imprisoned for two yearsj and banisbed, for 
having indulged in some expression of ridicule on the subject. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

As regarded its foreign politics, the Dutch nation at this period, under 
the entire sway of England and Prussia, made no greater figure than if it had 
been a province of one of those kingdoms. Out of complaisance to the latter 
power, the states secretly assisted the people of the Austrian Netherlands, 
though under constant professions of neutrality, in the formidable revolt 
which the attempts of the emperor Joseph to introduce a more liberal system of 
civil and religious government had raised against him; and became nominally 
a party to the treaty which, in consequence of a change of policy in the Prussian 
court, was concluded with Leopold II, successor of Joseph, md the Nether- 
land provinces, whereby the latter were annexed to the hereditary dominions 
of the house of Austria, imder the guarantee of Holland, England, and Prussia. 

Further than this the United Provinces appeared to interest themselves 
little in the affairs of neighbouring nations; or even in the course of those 
mighty events which at this time drew towards France the contemplation 
and wonder of Europe. Well pleased to beheld the humiliation of a power 
they detested, the Dutch government viewed nnth indifference the first attacks 
made by the French people on the throne and monarchical institutions of 
the country. They received the notification of the king’s acceptance oHhe 
constitution forced upon him in 1789, which that unhappy monarch had 
neither the firmness to refuse nor the integrity to abide by. They kept 
studiously aloof from the confederacy entered into at Pillnitz by the sover- 
eigns of Austria and Prussia for the purpose of obtaining the_ restoration of 
the king of France to his rights, and which drew from the national assembly 
of France the declaration of war against the former power; they received 
in silence the invitation of even the king of Prussia himself to become a party 
to the league formed against the present administration of France by the 
sovereigns of Prussia, Austria, Russia, Sardinia, Savoy, and the papal see; 
and beheld with apparent indifference the march of the allied army of 180,000 
men under the duke of Brunswick towards the frontiers of that kingdom. 

But though exempt from participation in these acts, the Dutch were none 
the less sufferers by their pernicious consequences. The king of England 
having withdrawn his ambassador from Pans on the arrest of the kmg and 
royal {amily, the states found themselves obliged, however reluctantly, to 
assume a hostile attitude towards France by following his example; while the 
subjugation, soon after, of nearly the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, the 
consequence of the brilliant victory obtained over the Austrian army in 1792 
at Jemmapes by Dumouriez, appeared likely to produce a more immediate 
cause of quarrel. 

On the reduction of the town of Antwerp by the French general Labom- 
donnaie, the citadel still holding out, two armed schooners were sent against it, 
with orders from Dumouriez to sail down the Schelde. The emperor, anxious 
to obtain co-operation in opposing the progress of the French arms in the 
Netherlands, exhorted the states to take the speediest and most energetic 
measures to resist so palpable an infraction of treaties and violation of their 
neutrality Great Britain, unable hitherto to find a pretext for the war she 
was eager to commence, laboured diligently to invite the states to hostihties, 
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wherein she might bear a i)art as their ally, and declared her resolution of sup- 
porting them in the assertion of their rights when required.^ But the death 
of Louis XVI on the scaffold in 1793, the expulsion of the French ambassador 
from the court of London, and the consequent declaration of war by the 
national convention against the king of England and the stadholder; the 
acquiescence of the stadholder in all the naeasures, and his constant deference 
to the counsels of the court of England, justified the national convention in 
treating him as a dependent of that power. _ Accordingly it was to him,_ as 
such, and not to the states — a politic distinction of which the convention 
afterwards found the value — that the manifesto was addressed, declaring the 
inhabitants of the United Provinces released from the oath they had been 
foiced to take to the stadholderaJ government in 1788, and that all such as 
pretended to be bound by it were enemies of the French people and to be 
treated with aH the ngour of the laws of war. 

The states-general issued at once a counter-declaration, in the form of a 
letter to the states of the provinces, couched in terms of mingled contempt, 
derision, and aversion, both of the persons and principles of the party by which 
France was at that time governed; while the stadholder, nearly at the same 
moment, published a manifesto calculated to arouse the people to a strenuous 
defence of their country. Preparations were immediately commenced with 
great activity. 


THE FEENCH CONQUEST 

Whether the Dutch emigrants had possessed the national convention with 
an erroneous idea of the strength and disposition of the malcontents in the 
United Provinces, or whether the result of the Prussian invasion six years 
before had inspired the French with a profound and not wholly undeserved 
contempt of the military prowess of the Dutch nation, the aimy sent under 
the general Dumounez to achieve the conquest of the provmces appeared 
absolutely inadequate to the occasion. In the proclamation by which his 
approach was preceded, the French commander had declared that he was 
atxiut to enter Holland with sixty thousand men, to assist the Batavians in 
breaking the chains laid upon them by the t 3 Tranny of the house of Orange. 
But he advanced toward the confines with an army no more than 13,700 
sl3"ong, among whom were 2,000 Dutch and Belgian emigrants, and with a 
ridiculously small train of artillery, consisting of only four twelve-pounders, 
and alx>ut thirty-six smaller pieces. 

With so small a force at his command, Dumouriez was conscious that his 
only hope of ’success was in celerity, md in taking advantage of the feeling of 
(fismay he had so dexterously inspired. The event justified his sagacity; 
since Breda, though defended on all sides by water and morasses, well fortified 
and provided, surrendered February 24th, 1793, the day after his summons. 
The magazines of Breda supplied Dumouriez vdth the material of which he 
stood so much in need. 

The loss of Gtertruydenberg, followed by that of Klundert, excited the 

* If we call to mind tlxe events of a few years before, it ajSfords a striking instance bow 
greatly tbe ideas of justice among nations are modified by considerations of their own interest, 
to behold the emperor now insisting upon the rehgious observation of a treaty which his prede- 
cessor, Joseph II, had so unscrupulously set at naught; France asserting that the privilege of 
closing the Schelde, which had been preserved to the Dutch at that time chiefly by her inter 
ference, was contrary to the natural and universal rights of mankind ; and England, who then 
viewed the whole question with the most profound indifference, now ready to make it a cause 
of pifodahning war on behalf of her ally. 
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most vivid anxiety for the safety of Dordrecht, which was in some degree 
relieved by the appearance of a reinforcement of vessels from England, 
together with a body of two thousand four hundred troops under the duke of 
York. 

The revolutionary tribimal now governed France in all its terrible strength. 
With the absolute disposal of the lives, the property, and the actions of 
twenty-four millions of men, who submitted in the utter helplessness of fear 
to its sway, it was enabled to bring a mass of force into the field such as had 
never, under the most powerful monarchs, yet been seen, and to oppose an 
army to its enemies on every side. And, while the power of coercion in filling 
the ranks of the defenders of France was unlimited, its exercise was scarcely 
necessary. The French, who at Paris appeared a nation of bloodthirsty 
tyrants or tremblmg cowards, on the frontier were a people of heroes and 
patriots. While horror and execration rested upon the names of Danton, 
Robespierre, and Marat, honour and victory followed the standards of Jour- 
dan, Pichegru, Moreau, and Kleber. Instead of gaining a foot of ground on 
the enemy’s frontier, the allies lost a considerable portion of what they had 
before possessed. 

The Dutch in this campaign lost above eight thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; and the expenses had been far above what the pres- 
ent condition of the United Provinces was able to bear. The states of Hol- 
land, in answer to the extraordmary petition of “ the state of war,” had con- 
tributed nearly 3,000,000 guilders, besides 200,000 for the expenses of the 
camp, and 900,000 for the maritime defence of the state. An additional sum 
of 3,500,000 was also voted for the equipment of ten ships of the line and ten 
frigates; 600,000 for the supply of the magazines, and 1,200,000 for the fortifi- 
cations. A tax of a fiftieth had been imposed; but this was foimd so far from 
sufficient that the states were obliged to have recourse to the mischievous and 
uncertain expedient of a lottery for 1,000,000 guilders. Yet it is remarkable 
that, in the midst of its embarrassments, the province of Holland did not cease 
to supply funds to foreign nations. A loan of 5,000,000 guilders was this year 
raised for the king of Prussia, and the American congress sold to the Dutch 
two millions of acres situate in the state of New York for 3,750,000 guilders. 

The campaign of 1794 was little less than a series of conquests on the side 
of the French. Moreau took Sluys by siege. Piehegm routed the duke of 
York, and took Cr5veco3ur and Bois-le-Duc. Maestricht was reduced by 
Kleber. Venlo submitted to Laurens, and the English yielded Nimeguen. _ 

But notwithstanding these successes, the invaders found the most formi- 
dable obstacles opposed to their further progr^s. The passage of the rivers, 
defended by powerful batteries and large bodies of troops, appeared next u) 
an impossabihty. Nearly the whole country before them was under water. 
The hereditary prince in person superintended the cutting of the dikes 

But, though England did not want for zeal and activity in her behalf, the 
troops she furnished, ill-organised and wretchedly commanded, appeared to 
serve no other purpose than to abandon one by one every position they had 
taken up; and, totally destitute of discipline, were an object of terror to the 
inhabitants and contempt to their enemies. “ Their conduct on their retreat 
from Nimeguen,” says a writer m the Nederlandsche Jaarboek, strongly fav- 
ourable to that nation and the Orange party, “was marked by the most law- 
less pillage, the most odious licentiousness, and detestable cruelties; so that 
the inhabitants of the places they passed through would far rather trust to the 
mercy of the invading enemy than to such allies and defenders.” The prohi- 
bitions issued by the duke of York were found wholly inefficient to restrain 
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these excesses; and even the pensionary Van de Spiegel ^ himself began to 
doubt whether it were not preferable to make a separate peace with France 
upon such conditions as they could obtain, tlian await an issue dependent upon 
the assistance of such coadjutors. 

The severities exercised by the Orange party after the revolution of 1787 
had effectually awed the patriots into silence; but the progress of the French 
was hailed by them as the approaching era of the realisation of their cherished 
dreams of liberty; and they were inclined rather to welcome them as deliverers 
than repel them as inyaders. The policy of the court of England, moreover, 
in forcing upon the stadholder measures calculated to provoke the hostility 
of the convention, had unconsciously forwarded their views; smce, the declara- 
tion of war being issued against him personally, the patriots readily persuaded 
themselves that they might, without incurring the unputation of treason 
against their country, unite with the invaders, not as her enemies but as 
auxiliaries in the overthrow of her tyrant. 

Accordingly they had for some time begun to assemble in small meetings, 
held under the name of “reading societies.” As these in a ‘short time became 
numerous, there being no less than sixty m Haarlem alone, it was thought 
advisable to organise two central committees, the one to keep up a corre- 
spondence with their representatives in the French camp, with the revolu- 
tionary committee at Antwerp, and with the different societies in the prov- 
inces; whUe the other undertook to thwart all such plans and measures as 
might contribute to the efficiency of the present government, and to adopt 
every suitable and prudent means of arousing the enthusiasm of the people in 
favour of hberty. The efforts of the first attracted, for a considerable inter- 
val, but little notice. The results of the agency of the other were soon per- 
ceived, though the cause as yet lay hidden, in the opposition offered to all 
levies of money voted by the states, in the mistrust mspired of the govern- 
ment, and the denunciation of its measures as injurious to the commonwealth. 

While then deputies were at the French camp, the revolutionary committee 
of Amsterdam continued in full activity. Magazines of arms were collected 
in different places; a small naval force was raised to protect the harbours, 
especially that of Amsterdam; the Jews to the number of forty thousand were 
bought off with heavy sums from the party of the stadholder, with the view 
of embarrassing the money transactions of the government; and the troops 
in the garrisons were tampered with, not altogether without success. 

The government already entertained suspicions of some lurking mischief, 
and had-ceased to quarter any garrisons in the more doubtful places; all 
assemblies, under whatever pretext, were forbidden unless by permission 
previously obtained, and were then to be held with open doors. The arrest 
of some of the members of the revolutionary committee spread consternation 
and dismay through the whole party. They sent pressmg invitations to 
the French army to hasten their march, though the communication was 
now become extremely difficult, the states of Holland having issued an edict 
prohibiting any person under penalty of death from passing the boundaries 
without a passport from themselves, the council of state, or the stadholder. 
Ere long, nature herself declared as a champion of the invaders. 

‘ Writing to tlie registrar Fagel, in London, Van de Spiegel, in a letter quoted by Wage- 
naar,^ observes that “ the prince is enraged at what he had witnessed, which surpassed the 
bounds of imagination ; that the English were aecustomed to answer to the complaints of the 
mhabitants, that they would be sure to be plundered by the Carmagnoles, and it was better they 
should forestall them ” In a subsequent letter to the ambassadors sent to Pans with proposals 
of peace, he says, “Be assured that no English influence governs here , and that^ the nation. 
Ixas obtained in this country so bad a reputation that a century will not efface the impression.” 
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THE PLIGHT OP THE STADHOLDER (1794) 

In the month of December, harbingers began to appear of the severity of 
the winter emphatically called by the people of the United Provinces “ the 
French winter.” With anguish and despair, the inhabitants (such at least 
as were not in league with the enemy) beheld the daily increase of ice in the 
rivers and land waters, which soon, instead of a formidable and almost insur- 
mountable barrier, offered to the French, as to the barbarian Franks above 
twelve centuries before, an easy passage into the heart of the country, and 
finn fields of battle for the evolutions of their troops. On this eventful change 
of circumstances Pichegru immediately formed the plan of a general attack. 
Daendels was commanded to resume under new and favouring auspices his 
twice foiled attempt to penetrate into Holland by way of the Bommel. The 
result was now proportionably different. The attacks of the other division 
of the invading army were equally successful. 

The province of Utrecht was abandoned as untenable; since the inundated 
line of the Greb, before an impenetrable barrier, opposed since the frost not 
the slightest obstacle to the advance of the enemy. The ice, also, afforded 
a smooth and easy passage to Dordrecht, the ancient capital of Holland, 
which was filled with fugitives from different parts of the country; in vain 
were incessant efforts used to keep it broken, the intense cold of the night 
as constantly destroying the labours of the day. Terror, confusion, and 
despair took possession of the city and the whole province 

The announcement by the stadholder to the states-general and the states 
of Holland of his intention to quit the Hague followed; and, having taken 
a melancholy leave of the states, he set out, accompanied by his sons, for 
Schevenmgen, whence the jirincess and her daughter had already sailed 
some hours before. The fishing smack in which he was to embark being at 
some distance from the shore, he was about to wade into the water, when, 
Bentinck exclaiming to the people, “Will you allow your prince to leave 
you thus?” they immediately hoisted him on their shoulders and bore him 
to the vessel. The next day he landed at Harwich. His departure from 
the Hague was immediately followed by that of the ambassadors from the 
courts of London, Berlin, Madrid, Turin, and Hanover. 

Meanwhile, the general Daendels, impatient at the delay of the long- 
promised and expected revolution at Amsterdam, had, on the day of his 
arrival at Utrecht, sent to admonish the revolutionary committee to all 
possible speed in the accomplishment of that work, m order that they might, 
on his approach, be in a condition to treat with the French as friends and 
brothers, instead of conquerors. Early on the following morning the tree 
of liberty was planted on the Dam; and while the people were performing 
their dance around it, the council were summoned to the guildhall for the 
last time. They were then informed that, “the sun of freedom having now 
dawned upon the Batavian horizon,” the former government of the city 
was superseded by the revolutionary committee, which would conduct the 
administration of affairs till a regular constitution was established, and com- 
manded to return to their homes in the quality of simple burghers. 

On the 22nd of January, 1795, generals Pichegru and Moreau made their 
entry into the Hague, already revolutionised.’’ The patriot party every- 

^ On Picliegru^s quitting the Hague, in the month of March ensuing, to take the command 
of the army of the Rhine, an annuity of 10,000 guilders was, accordmg to Wagenaar,^ settled 
on. h iTP by tho states-general as the reward of his services. 
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where received the invaders with open arms as friends and deliverers, “frater- 
nising,” as it was called in the jargon of the day, with the French soldiers; 
public feasts and rejoicings were held to celebrate the event; the tree of 
liberty was planted in nearly every town. 

THE BATAVIAN EEPTJBLIC 

Immediately on the completion of the revolution in the towns of Holland, 
they, in obedience to the summons of the central revolutionary committee, 
sent deputies to the Hague for the purpose of framing a new constitution. 
At this assembly, the sovereignty of the people and the “rights of man” 
were formally acknowledged; and the ancient representative constitution 
of Holland, which had now subsisted with but slight alteration for six hundred 
years, and had withstood the successive shocks of the revolt from Spain, of 
long wars, and of civil dissensions, was annihilated at one stroke. 

It was decreed that every individual of the male sex, and of mature age, 
should have a vote in the election of representatives, the states, as formerly 
constituted, being forever abolished; as were likewise the dignities of stad- 
holder and captain and admiral-general. The villages of the open country, 
which had formerly been considered as represented in the states by the nobles, 
now obtained the right of sending representatives of their own. Thus com- 
posed, the assembly took the name of the “provisional representatives of 
the people of Holland.” The council and chamber of finance were also 
abolished, and three committees, of “military affairs,” of “general welfare,” 
and of “ finance,” were formed in their stead. The pensionary Van de Spiegel 
was deprived of his offices, and a few days after he and 'William van 
Bentinck were arrested, their papers were seized, and they were condemned 
to imprisonment in the castle of Woerden. 

The first business of the new assembly of representatives of Holland was 
to bring forward a proposal in the states-general that they should acknowl- 
edge the rights and sovereignty of the people; release the inhabitants of 
the United Provinces from their oath to the stadholder and the old constitu- 
tion; and send ministers to Paris to offer to the convention an alliance on 
reasonable conditions, as between two equal and independent nations. The 
states-general complied with all these demands; they did not, however, 
change their title of “high and mighty lords”; the reformers being content 
to indulge “that whim and prejudice” on' account of their relations with 
foreign states; neither did the constitution of the body itself undergo any 
other alteration than that their votes were sometimes taken individually 
instead of by provinces, and that the date of their edicts bore, in addition to 
the year of Christ, that of “ Batavian hberty,” and were headed with the 
wateh-ery of the revolutionists, “ equality, liberty, and fraternity.” 

With respect to aU the other parts of the constitution of the United 
Provinces, however, the patriots, under the guidance, or rather coercion, of 
the representatives of the French Repubhc at the Hague, proceeded rapidly 
and unsparii^ly in the work of demolition. The beneficial provisions, the 
essential principles, and the most valued privileges fell equally with the most 
antiquated abuses and imschievous corruptions beneath the scythe. 

The hereditary nobility was abolished, and their domains were applied 
to the public service; the use of escutcheons and other ornaments of heraldry 
was prohibited, together with the wearing of liveries; all remnants of feu^ 

... * 0 ?^® president was Peter Paulas, who, on the revolution of 1787, had been deprived of 
his office of fiscal advocate to the admiralty of the Maas. 
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customs, where such remained, were abolished; and county tolls, staple 
lights, and special commercial privileges were abrogated. The penal laws 
existing against the marriage of political and militaiy officers with Catholics 
were revoked; and the religious ceremony of marriage was declared unneces- 
sary. The synods were no longer to be held at the public expense; the hatch- 
ments were removed from the churches; and even the pews were not per- 
mitted to remain, as being inconsistent with the present notions of equality. 

All the gallows and whipping-posts in the country were destroyed, on 
the ground that they were derogatory to the dignity of mankmd, anti monu- 
ments of ancient barbarism. Happily, the punishment of torture, which 
still subsisted in some parts of Gelderland, shared in the general annihilation. 

This sudden sweeping away of every relic of their constitution, of every 
trace of their nationality, excited grief and dismay among all but the more 
zealous and hot-headed of the patriot party; of whom the great majority 
had never contemplated more than the reformation of the constitution in 
such a_ manner as might render it suitable, as they thought, to the improved 
condition of society and the more extended and varied necessities of the 
body politic. The entire and fearful awakening from the dream in which 
their own reckless frenzy had steeped their senses rapidly followed. They 
found that those whom they had hailed as deliverers were become their 
oppressors, with a tyranny of which the barbarous times they so severely 
reprobated had given them no idea. 

They dared not make the slightest political movement except at the 
impulse of their new masters, the French representatives; at their bidding 
they were forced to lay an embargo on all the vessels of England in their 
ports, an act of which the consequence was a declaration of war by that 
country, and the loss of all their most valuable colonies, which fell an easy 
prey to her arms; their commerce, and more especially their fisheries, were 
laid under such restrictions as it pleased the invaders to impose; who took 
possession, moreover, of all their harbours, their strong towns and Tnaga.ainpR , 
and exacted an oath from the military and naval forces to undertake nothing 
against the republic of France. 

To other vexations was added the burden of the French troops quartered 
in the towns, often of the smallest and poorest provinces, and whose inhabi- 
tants were, by the severity of the winter, the floods which followed it, and 
the consequent scarcity, left with hardly the means of subsistence. The 
demands of the_ army for provisions, clothing, horses, forage, and fuel were 
absolutely insatiable nor did the consideration that the unhappy provinces 
of Gelderland and Overyssel were already reduced to the extremity of misery 
by the above causes and the pillage of the English army on its retreat, produce 
any mitigation of their treatment. 

But a grievance far more deeply felt than these was the constraint the 
Dutch were_ under to receive as current the worthless paper money which 
the convention ^d issued under the name of “assignats,” in the beginning 
of the war. This measure, enforced amidst professions of the most profound 
veneration for the rights of property, was accompanied by the seizure and 
appropriation by the French representatives of the effects of the stadholder 
(which, as the states justly remonstrated, he possessed not in the quality of 
stadholder but that of citizen), and, among the rest, his valuable museum 

• The states-general were required, according to Wagenaer,^ to deliver in one month 
800,000 quintals of wheat ; 75,000,000 lbs. of hay , 2,000,000 lbs of straw ; 60,000,000 lbs of 
oats , 150,000 pairs of shoes , 20,000 pairs of stockings ; 20,000 cloth coats and vests , 40,000 
pairs of breeches ; 150,000 shirts , and 50,000 caps, and, vathm two months, 12,000 oxen 
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and gallery of paintings.’ His demesnes were sequestrated by the represen- 
tative assemblies of the provinces where they were situated, in order to pre- 
serve them from the hands of the French. 

Acts of such a nature inspired the Dutch with no unreasonable doubts 
as to the intention of the national convention really to respect that inde- 
pendence which, on the entrance of the French army into the United Provinces, 
they had solemnly promised to uphold. In order to satisfy themselves on 
this point, the ambassadors (Jacob Blauw and Caspar Meyer) they sent to 
Paris for the purpose of concluding the treaty of amity and commerce were 
provided with instructions to obtain, if possible, an express acknowledgment 
of the independence of the Dutch Republic. The ambassadors, on their 
arrival, were refused admittance in that quality, and informed by the abb4 
Siey^, member of the “committee of public safety,” that the question of 
indemnity to France, for the expenses she had incurred in liberating the 
United Provinces, must precede that of the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence. This indemnity, as it was termed, amounted to no less than a 
subsidy of 100,000,000 guilders, with the like sum by way of loan at or 3 
per cent. The provmces were in no condition to yield any such subsidies. 
Holland had, since the revolution of 1787, furnished 80,000,000 guilders in 
extraordinary expenses only, and, precisely at this juncture, was obliged to 
have recourse to the expedient of requiring all the inhabitants to deliver their 
gold and silver plate to be melted into money. The navigation of the Rhine, 
Maas, and Schelde was to be declared free to both nations. 

In the treaty which the abb6 Sieyls now repaired to the Hague for the 
puipose of concluding (May 16th, 1795), France engaged to restore to the 
United Provinces aU their temtones except Dutch Flanders as far as the 
Hond, Maestricht, and Venlo, with the land south of the latter town Ibe 
republic was also reinstated in the possession of her naval force and arsenals. 

The Dutch received, with festivals and acclamations of joy, a peace 
which, while it recognised in imposing terms the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the “Batavian Republic,” rendered the sovereignty a jest and 
the independence an illusion. Deprived of the power of making foreign 
alliances, of the authority over their own troops — since the government was 
obliged to consult the French general on every movement, and the army 
itseS, composed of more than half French soldiers, was remodelled in a manner 
analogous to that of the invaders — ^with a military force ready to punish or 
crush the slightest attempt at opposition to the behests (or “ admomtions,” 
as they were termed) of the representatives of the French people, who still 
continued at the Hague, the Dutch Republic was now become virtually a 
province of France. 

The nominal government of the states-general was superseded in the fol- 
lowing year by the equally shadowy authority of a national convention. This 
again gave place in 1798 to the so-called “ constituent assembly of the Batavian 
people,” and an executive directory. After a at, niggling existence of scarce 
four months, the constituent assembly was violently dissolved, and sub- 
stituted by “chambers of representatives.” This government proving as 

* They restored to the states-general, according to Wagenaar,^ with much pomp of circum- 
stance and self-gratulation on their own magnammity and generosity, the sword of De Ruyter, 
Admiral Tromp*s baton of command, the wooden cup in which the ‘‘gueux” pledged the first 
health to each other, with the wooden bowl into which each of the confederate nobility had, on 
that occasion, driven a nail as a token of their union and firmness in the cause j and a piece of 
ordnance given by a Javanese sovereign as an acknowledgment of fealty to the states The 
states, as though they could rise from the degradation of the present on the memory of the 
past, received these glorious relics with a transport of joy and gratitude. 
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utterly inefficient as its predecessors, it was at length found necessary to 
recur in some measure to the traces of the ancient constitution, by instituting 
new legislative bodies, termed the eight provincial and one central commis- 
sions, bearing a resemblance to the states of the provinces and states-general. 

These different and quickly succeeding governments agreed but in one 
point, that of laying merciless imposts on the people. Commerce, navigation, 
trade, and manufactures fell into rapid decay. Flood, famine, disease, and 
the mvasion of their territory by the hostile troops of England and Russia 
filled up the measure of their woes. The Peace of Amiens afforded them but 
a short respite. Not content with forcing the Dutch to take part in the 
renewed war against England, Napoleon, now the first consul of France, 
manifested at the same time his insolent contempt towards them, by investing 
their own ambassador at his court, Schimmelpennick (1805), with the sole 
government of their state, and a power scarcely less than monarchical, under 
the title of pensionary — a suitable preliminary to the species of mock royalty 
he, in the next year, conferred on his brother Louis.® 


LOUIS bonapahte’s account of his accession 

A deputation from Holland arrived in Paris towards the spring of 1806. 
Couriers were despatched and instructions commanded, and after four months 
of negotiation a treaty was concluded, by which royalty was established in 
Holland, and founded on constitutional laws. Louis ^ was not invited to 
these negotiations. From observations without any character of authen- 
ticity, which were made to him, he learned that the conferences had reference 
to himself. 

The members of the deputation at length waited on him, informed him 
of all that had taken place, and endeavoured to induce him to accept the 
dignity. They assured him that the nation gave him the preference. He 
did what he could to avoid expatriation; his brother answered that he took 
the alarm too soon; but the Dutch deputies themselves informed him of the 
progress of the negotiations. Seeing the decisive hour approach, he deter- 
mined on an obstmate refusal, when they came to announce to him the death 
of the old stadholder. His brother explained himself more openly, and gave 
him to understand that, if he were not consulted in this affair, it was because 
a subject could not refuse to obey. Louis reflected that he might be con- 
strained by force, that, as the emperor was absolutely determined on the 
subject, what had happened to Joseph would in all probability happen to 
himself.. Joseph, on account of his havmg refused the kingdom of Italy, 
was then at Naples. However, Louis made a last attempt. He wrote to 
his brother that he felt the necessity of the rrmoval of the brothers of the 
emperor from France, but begged he would grant him the government of 
Genoa or Piedmont. His brother refused, and in a few days Prince Talley- 
rand, then minister for foreign affairs, repaired to St. Leu, and read aloud to 
Louis and Hortense the treaty and constitution which had just been adopted. 
This interview took place on Tuesday, the 3rd of June, 1806. Prince Talley- 
rand announced that on the Thursday following the king of HoUand would 
be proclaimed. 

The existence of Louis in France became every day more insupportable. 
Without domestic comfort, without tranquillity; mute in the council; having 
no military occupation; seeing his functions in this respect confined to the 

[‘ This book, by Louis Bonaparte, is written in the third person.] 
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introduction of officers, for the purpose of administering the oath to them, 
and visiting the military school from time to time; leaving evident marks 
of disfavour, and few persons daring to visit him — he felt himself in a state 
of constraint and moral excitement which he could not have any longer 
supported if events had not torn him from his position. “In Holland,” he 
said to himself, “ interests of various kmcis, matters of necessity, and public 
affairs will wholly occupjr me. I shall bestow on my country all the affection 
which I cannot display in my own family. I shall thus perhaps gradually 
recover from my physical and moral depression.” 

The 5th of June, 1806, was the day fixed for the proclamation of Louis 
as king of Holland.^ 


EEIGN OF LOUIS BONAPAETE 

The character of Louis Bonaparte was gentle and amiable, his manners 
easy and affable. He entered on his new rank with the best intentions 
towards the country which he was sent to reign over; and though he felt 
acutely when the people refused him marks of respect and applause, which 
was frequently the case, his temper was not soured, and he conceived no 
resentment. He endeavoured’ to merit popularity; and thoi^h his power 
was scanty, his efforts were not wholly unsuccessful. He laboured to revive 
the ruined trade which he knew to be the staple of Dutch prosperity: but the 
measures springing from this praiseworthy motive were totally opposed to the 
policy of Napoleon; and in proportion as Louis made friends and partisans 
among his subjects, he excited bitter enmity in his imperial brother. 

Louis was so averse to the continental system, or exclusion of British 
manufactures, that during his short reign every facility was given to his sub- 
jects to elude it, even in defiance of the orders conveyed to him from Pans 
through the medium of the French ambassador at the Hague. He imposed 
no restraints on public opinion, nor would he establish the odious system of 
espionage cherished by the French police: but he was fickle in his purposes, 
and prodigal in his expenses. The profuseness of his expenditure was very 
offensive to the Dutch notions of respectability in matters of private finance, 
and injurious to the existing state of the public means. 

The tyranny of Napoleon became soon quite insupportable to him; so 
much so that it is believed that, had the ill-fated English expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809 succeeded, and the army advanced into the country, he would 
have declared war against France. After an ineffectual struggle of more than 
three years, he chose rather to abdicate his throne than retain it under the 
degrading conditions of proconsulate subserviency. This measure excited con- 
siderable regret, and much esteem for the man who preferred the retirement 
of private life to the meanness of regal slavery. But Louis left a galling 
memento of misplaced magnificence, in an increase of 90,000,000 florins (about 
£9,000,000) to the already oppressive amount of the national debt of the 
country. 


ABSORPTION OP HOLLAND IN THE FRENCH EMPIRE 

The annexation of Holland to the French Empire was immediately pro- 
nounced by Napoleon. Two thirds of the national debt were abolished, the 
conscription law was introduced, and the Berlin and Milan decrees against the 
introduction of British manufactures were rigidly enforced. 

The nature of the evils inflicted on the Dutch people by this annexation 
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and its consequences demands a somewhat minute examination. Previous to 
it all that part of the territory of the former United Provinces had been ceded 
to France. The kingdom of Holland consisted of the departments of the 
Zuyder Zee, the mouths of the Maas, the Upper Yssel, the mouths of the 
Yssel, Friesland, and the Western and Eastern Ems; _ and the population of 
the whole did not exceed 1,800,000 souls. When Louis abdicated his throne, 
he left a military and naval force of 18,000 men, who were immediately taken 
into the service of France; and in three years and a half after that event this 
number was increased to 50,000, by the operation of the French naval and 
military code: thus about a thirty-sixth part of the whole population was 
employed in arms. 

The conscription laws now began to be executed with the greatet of rigour; 
and though the strictest justice and impartiality were observed in the ballot 
and other details of this most oppressive measure, yet it has been calculated 
that, on an average, nearly one half of the male population of the age of 
twenty years was annually taken oif. The conscripts were told tMt their 
service was not to extend teyond the term of five years but as few instances 
occurred of a flench soldier being dischareed without his being declared unfit 
for service, it was always considered in Holland that the service of a con- 
script was tantamoimt to an obligation during life. 

The various taxes were laid on and levied in the most oppressive manner: 
those on land usually amountmg to 25, and those on houses to 30 per cent, 
of the clear annual rent. Other direct taxes were levied on persons and 
movable property,' and all were regulated on a scale of almost intolerable 
severity. The wnole sum annually obtained from Holland by these means 
amounted to about 30,000,000 florins (or 3,000,000 pounds sterling), being 
at the rate of about £1 13s 4d from every soul inhabiting the country. 

The Continental System 

The operation of what was called the continental system created an excess 
of misery in Holland only to be understood by those who witnessed its lamen- 
table results. In other countries, Belgium for instance, where great manu- 
factories existed, the loss of maritime communication was compensated by 
the exclusion of English goods. 

The few licenses granted to the Dutch were clogged mth duties so exorbi- 
tant as to make them useless; the duties on one ship which entered the Maas, 
loaded with sugar and coffee, amounting to about £50,000. At the same time 
every m Pinna was used to crush the remnant of Dutch commerce and sacrifice 
the country to France. The Dutch troops were clothed and armed from 
French manufactories; the frontiers were opened to the introduction of 
French commodities duty free; and the Dutch manufacturer undersold in 
his own market. 

The population of Amsterdam was reduced from 220,000 souls to 190,000, 
of which a fourth part derived their whole subsistence from charitable mstitu- 
tions, whilst another fourth part received partial succour from the same 
sources. At Haarlem, where the population had been chiefly employed in 
bleaching and preparing linen made in Brabant, whole streets were levelled 
with the ground, and more than five hundred houses destroyed. At the Hague, 
at Delft, and in other towns, many inhabitants had been induced to pull down 
their houses, from inability to keep them in repair or pay the taxes. The 
preservation of the dikes, requiring an annual expense of £600,000, was every- 
where neglected. The sea inundated the country, and threatened to resunae 
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its ancient dominion. No object of ambition, no source of professional wealth 
or distinction, remained to which a Hollander could aspire. None could vol- 
untarily enter the army or navy to fight for the worst enemy of Holland. The 
clergy were not provided with a decent competency. The ancient laws of the 
country, so dear to its pride and its prejudices, were replaced by the Code 
NapoUon; so that old practitioners had to recommence their studies, and 
young men were disgusted with the drudgery of learning a system which was 
imiversally pronounced unfit for a commercial country. 


THE BEVOLUTION OF 1813 

Those who have considered the events noted in this history for the last two 
hundred years, and followed the fluctuations of public opinion dependm^ on 
prosperity or misfortune, will have anticipated that, in the present calamitous 
state of the coxmtry, all eyes were turned towards the family whose memory 
was revived by every pang of slavery, and associated with every throb for 
freedom. The presence of the prince of Orange, William VI, who had, on the 
death of his father in 1806, succeeded to the title, though he had lost the 
revenues of his ancient house, and the re-establishment of the connection with 
England were now the general desire. 

The empire was attacked at all points after 1812. The French troops in 
Holland were drawn off to reinforce the armies in distant directions; and the 
whole military force in that country scarcely exceeded 10,000 men. The 
advance of the combined ai'mies towards the frontiers became generally 
known. 

Count Styrum, Repelaer de Jonge, Van Hogendorp, Vander Dujn van 
Maasdam, and Changuion, were the chiefs of the intrepid junta which planned 
and executed the bold measures of enfranchisement, and drew up the outlines 
of the constitution which was afterwards enlarged and ratifled. Their first 
movements at the Hague in 1813 were totally unsupported by foreign aid. 
At the head of a force, which courtesy and policy called an army, of three 
hundred national guards badly armed, fifty citizens carrying fowling-pieces, '■ 
fifty soldiers of the old Dutch guard, four hundred auxiliary citizens armed 
with pikes, and a cavalry force of twenty young men, the confederates boldly 
proclaimed the prince of Orange, on the 17th of November, 1813, in their open 
village of the Hague and in the teeth of a French force of full ten thousand 
men, occupying e'^^ery fortress in the country. 

The only hope of the confederates was from the British government, and 
the combined armies then acting in- the north of Europe. But many days 
were to be lingered through before troops could be embarked, and make their 
way from England in the teeth of the easterly winds then prevailing ; while a 
few Cossacks, hovering on the confines of Holland, gave the only evidence of 
the proximity of the allied forces. 

In this crisis it was most fortunate that the French prefect at the Hague, 
Stassart, had stolen away on the earliest alarm; and the French garrison, of 
four hundred chasseurs/ aided by one hundred well-armed custom-house ofld- 
cers under the command of General Bouvier des ilclats, caught the contagious 
fe^s of the civil functionary. This force had retired to the old palace — a 
building in the centre of the town, the ddpot of all the arms and ammunition 
then at the Hague, and, from its position, capable of some defence. But the 
general and his garrison soon felt a complete panic from the bold attitude of 
Count Styrum, who made the most of his httle means, and kept up, during the 
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night, a prodigious clatter by his twenty horsemen; sentinels challenging, 
amidst incessant singing and shouting; cries of “Oranje boven! Vivat 
Oranje!” and clamorous patrols of the excited citizens. At an early hour on 
the 18th, the French general demanded terms, and obtamed permission^ to 
retire on Gorkum, his garrison being escorted as far as the -vnllage of Ryswick 
by the twenty cavaliers who composed the whole mounted force of the patriots. 

Unceasing efforts were now made to remedy the want of arms and men. 
A quantity of pikes were rudely made and distributed to the volunteers who 
crowded in; and numerous fishing boats were despatched m different direc- 
tions to inform the British cruisers 


of the passing events. An individual 
named Pronck, an inhabitant of 
Schevening, a village of the coast, 
rendered great services in this way, 
from his influence among the sailors 
and fishermen in the neighbourhood. 

The confederates spared no ex- 
ertion to increase the confidence of 
the people, under many contradic- 
tory anddisheartening contingencies. 
An officer who had been despatched 
for advice and mformation to Baron 
Bentinck, at Zwolle, who was in 
communication with the allies, re- 
turned with the discouraging news 
that General Bulow had orders not 
to pass the Yssel, the allies having 
decided not to advance into Holland 
beyond the line of that river. A 
meeting of the ancient regents of 
the Hague was convoked by the 
proclamation of the confederates, 
and took place at the house of Van 
Hogendorp, the ancient residence of 
the De "mtts. The wary magis- 
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trates absolutely refused all co-operation in the daring measures of the con- 
federates, who had now the whole responsibility on their heads, with little to 
cheer them on in their perilous career but their own resolute hearts. 

Some days of intense anxiety now elapsed, and various incidents occurred 


to keep up the general excitement. 

The appearance of three hundred Cossacks, detached from the Russian 
armies beyond the Yssel, prevailed over the hesitation of Amsterdam and the 
other towns, and they at length declared for the prince of Orange. 

The Dutch displayed great ability in the transmission of false intelligence 
to the enemy. November 27th, 1313, Fagel arrived from England with a 
letter from the prince of Orange, announcing his immediate coming; and, 
finally, the disembarkation of two hundred English marines, on the 29th, was 
followed the next day by the landing of the prince, whose impatience to throw 
hims elf into the open arms of his country made him spurn every notion of risk 
and every reproach for rashness. He was received with indescribable enthu- 
siasm. As the people ever 3 rwhere proclaimed William I sovereign prince, it 
was proposed that he should everywhere assume that title. 

The 2nd of December, the prince made his entry into Amsterdam. He 
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went forward borne on the enthusiastic greetings of his fellow-countrymen, and 
meeting their confidence by a full measure of magnanimity. 

Within four months, an army of twenty-five thousand men was raised ; and 
in the midst of financial, judicial, and commercial arrangements, the ^and 
object of the constitution was calmly and seriously debated. A comm.ittee, 
consisting of fourteen persons of the first importance in the several jirovinees, 
furnished the result of three months’ labours in the plan of a political code, 
which was immediately printed and published for the consideration of the 
people at large. Twelve hundred names were next chosen from among the 
most respectable householders in tlie different towns and provinces, including 
persons of every religious persuasion, whether Jews or Christians. A special 
commission was then formed, who selected from this number six hundred 
names; and every housekeeper was called on to give his vote for or against 
their election. A large majority of the six hundred notables thus chosen met 
at Amsterdam, on the 28th of March, 1814. The following day they assembled 
with an immense concourse of people, in the great church, which was splen- 
didly fitted up for the occasion; and then and there the prince, in an impress- 
ive speech, solemnly offered the constitution for acceptance or rejection. 

Only one day more elapsed before the new sovereign was solenmly inaugu- 
rated, and took the oath prescribed by the constitution — “I swear that first 
and above all things I will maintain the constitution of the United Nether- 
lands, and that I will promote, to the utmost of my potfer, the independence 
of the state, and the liberty and prosperity of its inhabitants.” In the elo- 
quent simplicity of this pledge, the Dutch nation found an ample guarantee 
for their freedom and happiness. 

While Holland thus resumed its place among free nations, and France 
was restored to the Bourbons by the abdication of Napoleon, the allied armies 
had taken possession of and occupied the remainder of the Low Countries, 
or those provinces distinguished by the name of Belgium (but then stiE form- 
ing departments of the French empire). 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM UNITED (1814) 

The Treaty of Paris -(May 30th, 1814) stipulated by its sixth article that 
“Holland, placed under the sovereignty of the house of Orange, should receive 
an increase of territory.” In this was explained the primitive notion of the 
creation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, based on the necessity of aug- 
menting the power of a nation which was destined to turn the balance between 
France and Germany. The following month witnessed the execution of the 
Treaty of London, which prescribed the precise nature of the projected 
increase. 

It was wholly decided, without subjecting the question to the approbation 
of Belgium, that that coimtry and Holland should form one imited state; 
and the rules of government m the chief branches of its administration were 
completely fixed. 

The inhabitants of Belgium, accustomed to foreign domination, were little 
shocked by the fact-of the allied powers having disposed of their fate without 
coiKulting their wishes. But they were not so indifferent to the double 
discovery of finding themselves the subjects of a Dutch and a Protestant 
king. The countries had hitherto had but little community of interests 
with each other; and they formed elements so utterly ^cordant as to afford 
but slight hope that they would speedEy coalesce. 

. The prince of Orange arrived at Brussels. in the month of August, 1814, 
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and his first effort was to gain the hearts and the confidence of the people, 
though he saw the nobles and the higher orders of the inferior classes (’mth 
the exception of the merchants) intriguing all around him for the re-establish- 
ment of the Austrian power. Petitions on this subject were printed and 
distributed. 

As soon as the moment came for promulgating the decision of the sovereign 
powers as to the actual extent of the new kingdom — that is to say, in the 
month of February, 1815 — the whole plan was made public; and a com- 
mission, consisting of twenty-seven members, Dutch and Belgian, was formed, 
to consider the modifications necessary in the fundamental law of Holland, 
in pursuance of the stipulation of the Treaty of London After due delibera- 
tion these modifications were formed, and the great political pact was com- 
pleted for the final acceptance of the king and people. 

The news of the elevation of William I to the throne was received in the 
Dutch provinces with great joy, in as far as it concerned him peraonally; 
but a joy considerably tempered by doubt and jealousy, as regarded their 
junction with a country^ sufficiently large to counterbalance Holland, oppose 
interests to interests, and people to people. 

In Belgium the formation of the new monarchy excited the most lively 
sensation. The manufacturers, great and small, saw the ruin of monopoly 
staring them in the face. The whole people took fright at the weight of the 
Dutch debt, which was considerably greater than that of Belgium. 

It was in this state of public feeling that intelligence was received, in 
March, 1815, of the reappearance in France of the emperor Napoleon. 

Holland’s part in the great alliance 

The flight of Louis XVIII from Paris was the sure signal to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, in which he took refuge, that it was about to become the 
scene of another contest for the life or death of despotism. The national 
force was soon in the field, under the command of the prince of Orange, the 
king’s eldest son, and heir apparent to the throne for which he now prepared 
to fight. His brother. Prince Frederick, commanded a division under him. 
The English army, under the duke of Wellington, occupied Brussels and the 
various cantonments in its neighbourhood; and the Prussians, commanded 
by Prince Blucher, were in readiness to co-operate with their allies on the 
first movements of the invaders. 

Napoleon, hurrying from Paris to strike some rapid and decisive blow, 
passed the Sambre on the 15th of June, at the head of the French army 
150,000 strong, driving the Prussians before him beyond Charleroi and back 
on the plain of Fleurus with some loss. On the 16th was fought the bloody 
battle of Ligny,_in which the Prussians sustained a decided defeat. On the 
same day the British advanced position at Quatre-Bras, and the corps d’armie 
commanded by the prince of Orange, were fiercely attacked by Marshal Ney; 
a battalion of Belgian infantry and a brigade of horse artillery having been 
engaged in a skirmish the preceding evening at Frasnes with the French 
advanced troops. 

The affair of Quatre-Bras was sustained with admirable firmness by the 
allied English and Netherland forces, against an enemy superior in numbers, 
and commanded by one of the best generals in France. The prince of Orange, 
with only nine thousand men, mamtained his position till three o’clock in 
the afternoon, despite the continual attacks of Marshal Ney, who commanded 
the left of the French army, consisting of 43,000 mem 
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We abstain from entering on details of the battle of Waterloo [already 
described in the history of France, Vol. XII]. Various opinions have gone 
forth as to the conduct of the Belgian troops on this memorable occasion. 
Isolated instances were possibly found, among a mass of several thousands, 
of that nervous weakness which neither the noblest incitements nor the 
finest examples can conquer. Raw troops might here and there have shrunk 
from attacks the most desperate on record; ‘ but the official reports of its 
loss, 2,058 men killed and 1,936 wounded, prove indelibly that the troops 
of the Netherlands had share m the honour of the day. 

The victory was cemented by the blood of the prince of Orange, who 
stood the brunt of the fight with his soldiers. His conduct was conformable 
to the character of his whole race, and to his own reputation during a long 
series of service with the British army in the Spanish peninsula. He stood 
bravely at the head of his troops during the murderous conflict; or, like 
Wellington, in whose school he was formed and whose example was beside 

him, rode from rank to 
rant and column to col- 
umn, inspiring his men by 
the proofs of his untirmg 
courage. 

On the occasion of one 
peculiarly desperate 
charge, the prince, hurried 
on by his ardour, was 
actually in the midst of 
the French, and was in the 
greatest danger; when a 
Belgian battalion rushed 
forward, and, after a fierce 
struggle, repulsed the en- 
emy and disengaged the prince. In the impulse of his admiration and grati- 
tude, he tore from his breast one of those decorations gained by his own con- 
duct on some precedmg occasion, and flung it among the battalion, calling 
out, “ Take it, take it, my lads' you have all earned it! ” Th's decoration was 
immediately grappled for, and tied to the regimental standard, amidst loud 
shouts of “Long live the prince!” 

A short time afterward, and just half an hour before that terrible charge 
of the whole line which decided the victory, the prince was struck by a 
musket-ball m the left shoulder. He was carried from the field, and con- 
veyed that evening to Brussels, in the same cart with one of his wounded 
aides-de-camp, supported by another, and displajdng throughout as much 
indifference to pam as he had previously shown contempt of danger. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE NETHEELANDS 

The battle of Waterloo consolidated the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The wound of the pnnce of Orange was, perhaps, one of the most fortunate 

[‘ Alison gives various instances of this unsteadiness, especially the following incident : 
“ The brigade of Belgians of Perponcher’s division formed the first line of infantry ; they, 
however, speedily gave way before the enemy were within half musket-shot, at the mere sight 
of the formidable mass of the French columns Such was the indignation felt in the British 
ranks at this conduct of the Belgians, that they could with difficulty be prevented from giving 
them a volley as they burned through to the rear ” The total ^l^An loss, however, of the 
five days, June 16th-10th, he puts at 4,038 men (not |ncladiag officers) killed and woundeA] 
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that ever received bjjr an individual, or S 3 nnpathised in by a nation. To 
a warlike people, wavering in their allegiance, this evidence of the prince’s 
valour acted like a talisman against disaffection. The organisation of the 
kingdom was immediately proceeded on. The commission, charged with 
&e revision of the fundamental law, and the modification required by the 
increase of territory, presented its report on the 31st of July, 1815. The 
inauguration of the king took place at Brussels on the 21st of September, in 
presence of the states-general; and the ceremony received additional interest 
from the appearance of the sovereign, supported by his two sons, who had 
so valiantly fought for the rights he_ now swore to maintain — the heir to the 
crown yet bearing his wounded arm in a scaff, and showing in his countenance 
the marlm of recent suffering.^ 

At this point of the short-lived union of the Low Countries into one state 
imder one monarch, it will be well to pause for a brief review of the history 
of the southern provinces, which we have thus far somewhat neglected for 
the sake of the more independent struggles of Holland and the other northern 
provinces.® 




CHAPTER XVII 

f 

BELGIUM FROM 1648 TO 1815 

The treaty concluded between Spain and Holland at the end of the Eighty 
Years’ War, in 1648, left Belgium no other enemy than France; and the 
struggle seemed less unequal, thanks to the assistance brought by the arch- 
duke Leopold. Besides a regular army, raised in Germany, he had with him' 
a numerous body of Croats who proved themselves as daring as they were 
fierce. Duke Charles of Lorraine, driven out of his estates by France, had 
led into Belgium and sold to the king the experienced troops formerly in his 
service. Fresh soldiers had just arrived over sea from Spain at the same 
time with cavalry from Brandenburg. It was with this imposing force that 
the archduke obtained several advantages over the French in the year 1647. 
He recaptured several towns from them and was already threatening the 
frontier when the famous pnnce of Cond6 gave him battle at Lens and com- 
pletely defeated him (1648). Ypres had fallen into the hands of the French 
a few months before; Lens and Fumes met the same fate. In the following 
year Leopold retook Ypres, but his troops experienced a fresh reverse in the 
vicinity of Valenciennes. Cond6’and Leuze were lost. 

Richelieu’s government had raised France to a degree of strength and 
unity that must make her arms in the future almost irresistible, and there 
was only too much reason for the United Provinces to become alarmed at 
the rapid progress of that power. From that moment even the existence 
of the Spanish Netherlands was constantly endangered by the growth of the 
French monarchy, until the whole of Europe took up arms against the con- 
quering nation. 

Thus the successes of the archduke did not respond to the expectations 
he had aroused. All of his foreign force raised with great difficulty for the 
protection of Belgium was powerless to defend the country, while its pillaging 
nearly ruined it. The Lorrainers, who had long subsisted on rapine, and the 
Croats, whom Europe regarded as brigands, inspired less terror in the enemy 
than they did in the unhappy country folk. The Spaniards, although subject 
to severe discipline, displayed no less lawlessness when they could escape the 
surveillance of their officers. The Walloon re^ments alone, braver than they 
were numerous, were an 3 d;hing but a scourge to the country. 

The troubles, however, that overtook France in the war of the Fronde 
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permitted Leopold for a time to regain the upper hand. He made himself 
m aster of nearly all the places the enemy had captured during the last few 
years. But in 1655 Cardinal Mazarin, who was directing French a,ffairs, 
secured an alhance with England — then under Cromwell’s rule. This put 
an end to the archduke’s career and he returned to Germany a short time 
after (1656). His successor was Don John of Austria, the king of Spain’s 
natural son. 

Don John, young and without experience in war, might have had a guide 
in the prince of Condd, who had taken up arms_ against his countiy rather 
than bow the knee to Mazarin. But although this great captain might have 
saved Valenciennes and Cambmy, the Spanish generals could not bring 
themselves to take his orders and dissuaded the governor from following his 
advice. They succeeded only too well The Anglo-French army, having 
arrived under the celebrated Turenne to besiege Dunkirk (1658), the yoimg 
prince marched against them when it was too late, gave battle at an inoppor- 
tune moment, and was completely defeated in^spite of (^nd4’s herote efforts. 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, Oudenarde, Menin, and Ypres fell in succession into the 
power of the conqueror, whose soldiers ravaged almost the whole of Flanders. 

TEANCE IN CONTEOL (1659) 

Don John left for Madrid in discouragement the following year, while 
Philip IV made overtures of peace to Mazarm. A treaty was signed Novem- 
ber 7th, 1659, between France and Spain. The young_ king Louis XTV 
married the Spanish infanta and received, as dowry and indemnity for the 
rights which this princess renounced, almost the entire county of Artois, 
Gravelines, Bourbourg, and St. Venant in Flanders, Landrecies, Avesnes, and 
Le Quesnoi in Hainamt, Philippeville and Mariembourg in the province of 
Namur, and Montm^dy in Luxemburg. Dunkirk remained in the hands of 
the English, to whom 'Turenne had turned it over. Such were the conditions 
of the Peace of the Psrrenees, whose consequences were destined to be almost 
as grave as those of the Peace of Munster. 

BELGIUM THE BATTLE-GROUND OP EUROPE 

From this moment Belgium, regarded by France as a prey and feebly 
supported by ruined Spain, became the arena of the campaign of Louis XIV. 
A detailed account of these campaigns belongs more to the history of Europe 
t.hflTi to that of Belgium, since the Belgians, governed by foreigners, and not 
even having a flag to call their own, seemed only to be spectators of their 
country’s invasion and the struggles of neighbouring powers. Political life 
had ceased for the suffering nation. The towns shut themselves up in the 
interests of internal peace and domestic affairs; but, far from making 
efforts for their defence, they bent under the storm and it might be said that 
they sought now only inaction and immobility. 

Philip IV having died in 1666, Louis XIV claimed that Brabant now 
belonged to him by right of “devolution” (by this name w^ called a custona 
established in some parts of the province by virtue of which the chfldren of 
a first marriage coifld not be disinherited in favour of those of a second umon) . 
Armed with this slight pretext, but having collected sifficient forces to inspire 
terror, Louis caused Hainault and Flanders to be invaded, and occupied 
almost the whole of the latter province (1667). Nor did he st^ 
saw Englflu d, Holland, and Sweden leagued against him (1668). The Treaty 
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of Aix-la-Cliapelle, which he then arranged, gave him Charleroi, Binche, 
Ath, Douai, Toumay, Lille, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Fumes, and Bergues. 

This haughty prince was nevertheless wounded by the boldness and success 
with which Holland had opposed his plans of conquest. He worked to win 
over England and Sweden, and when he felt sure of their alliance he marched 
against we United Provinces, this time attacked on all sides. The invaders 
encountered scarcely any obstacle but that of the elements. The Dutch, 
seeing themselves too weak, threw open the dikes and inundated a portion 
of their country (1672). But the empire and Spain became uneasy at the 
progress of France; Louis XIV, violatmg Belgian territory, had covered it 
with troops which had already fallen upon Maestricht (1673). The count 
of Monterey, the governor-general, declared war upon France in the name of 
Charles II of Spain on the 16th of October, and put himself in communication 
with the Dutch and imperial forces, which were collected opposite Venlo 
and Bonn. Thereupon Louis XLV quitted the offensive for a moment. He 
had just been abandoned by England and Sweden, but he had in his power 
almost all the strongholds which commanded the Maas, the Sambre, and 
the Schelde. It was in this direction that he established his army, and the 
unhappy Belgian provinces once more became for a long time a theatre of 
battles 

William III, prince of Orange, was in command of the allied troops; 
those of France had Cond4 for a leader. After a battle at Seneffe (in the 
north of Hainault), the result of which was uncertam, the French took up 
positions on both sides of the Sambre, covermg their own frontier while they 
occupied that of Belgium(1674). False rumours soon spread among the allies 
and paralysed their strength. The enemy took advantage of this to seize 
Huy and Dinant,, and Tirlemont and St. Trend shortly afterward (1675). 
Cfend4, Bouchain, and Aire met the same fate a year later. In 1677 Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer surrendered one after the other; the prince 
of Orange waa defeated at the battle of Cassel by the duke of Orleans, and 
compelled later on to raise the siege of Charleroi. Finally^ in the following 
year, the French monarch himself took part in the campaign, and besieged 
and took Ghent and Ypres. By this time England, Denmark, and all the 
German princes were preparing to unite their forces against the conqueror, 
whose progress had become too alarming; Louis, as weU served by his diplo- 
mats as by his generals, evaded the storm by treatmg with Spain and Holland. 

He laid easy terms More these two powers, and peace was finally concluded 
at Nimeguen on September 17th, 1678 ; but it was rather an armistice than 
a true peace, and the king’s ambition was far from being satisfied, although 
he had torn a few more shreds from Hainault and Flanders 

In truth, as soon as the allies had separated, Louis established at Metz a 
chambre des rhinions which declared, in defiance of the precedmg treaty, the 
town of Virton, the county of Ghiny in Luxemburg, and some seigniorial 
estates in the province of Namur escheated to the crown of France. These 
harmful decisions^ were tolerated, in order t^ avoid a fresh rupture. The 
chambre des riunims^ also_ advanced some pretended claim to the ancient 
(jounty of Alost and imperial Flanders; and French troops, suddenly descend- 
ing upon Belgium, occupied West Flanders, bombarded Oudenarde, invadea 
the whole of the southern frontier and besieged Luxembuig, which was 
compelled to_ surrender (1684). Such was the weakness of the Spanish 
cabinet that it gave in again and purchased a twenty years’ truce at the 
price of Luxemburg, Beaumont, Bouvines, and Chimay (Treaty of Ratisbon) 
The emperor Leopold, attacked himseff by the Turks who were besieging 
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Vienna, could not think of lending the Belgians assistance, and Holland was 
still suffering from the disasters of the invasion. 

However, the course of events was changed when William III ascended 
the throne of England, from which he had driven his father-in-law 
James II (1688-89). All the smothered hatred against Louis XIV was 
kindled almost at once, and the French monarch saw Germany, Holland, 
England, Savoy, and Spain united against him. It was in Brabant that the 
mam army, composed of the Germans, Dutch, English, and some Spanish 
and Walloon regiments, assembled. 

The prince of Waldeck, who commanded it, drove the enemy out of the 
Flemish provinces, but Hainault 
and the valley of the Sambre un- 
derwent aU the horrors of war. 

France’s prodigious efforts still 
assured her the superiority in 
arms. William, who had come 
himself to take the general com- 
mand, was beaten at Fleurus and 
later at Steenkerke (near Halle) 
by Marshal Luxemburg, and 
could relieve neither Mons nor 
Namur, which Louis besieged and 
captured almost before his eyes 
(1691-92). But finally the re- 
sources of France commenced to 
be exhausted, while her adver- 
saries made new sacrifices. 

Maximilian, the elector of Ba- 
varia, was appointed governor of 
the Spanish Netherlands in 1692. 

More fortunate than his prede- 
cessors, he drew large sums of 
money from the royal treasury 
and the Belgian provinces. Wil- 
liam obtained an army of fifty-six 
thousand men from the English 

parliament (Maximilian had only statue of bubens, place vbrte, Antwerp the 
twenty-eight thousand in all), OATHKOBAt, notrb dame, in the distance 

and the Dutch increased their 

forces in like manner. Luxemburg began to lose his advantage, and although 
the victory of Neerwinden (near Landen) and the capture of Charleroi still 
assured him the honours of the campaign, the allies were enabled a httle 
later to capture Huy and Namur (1694-95), and Louis felt the necessity of 
making peace. It was at Ryswick near the Hague that the negotiators met, 
and the treaty which they finally signed in 1697 gave Luxemburg back to 
Belgium, together with the county of Chiny, and Charleroi, Ath, Sons, and 
Courtrai. 

CONDITION OP THE COTJNTET 

It was almost a triumph, but it had cost very dear. More than two 
hundred thousand foreign soldiers had swarmed over Belgium for the past 
eight years, and with the exception of a portion of Brabant all the provinces 
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liad been despoiled from year to year by tbe enemy. The besieged and cap- 
tured cities were not the only ones that had suffered. All had been threatened 
and had had to put themselves in a state of defence. In West Flanders the 
country had been flooded; elsewhere the peasants took refuge in the fortified 
towns. The genius of the famous Vauban for multiplying methods of de- 
struction had made the war more dreadful than ever for these cities hitherto 
impregnable. His artillery laid them low under a storm of shot and shell 
which nothing could resist. It was thus, in order to force the allies to raise 
the siege of Namur, in 1695, that Marshal de Villeroi went to Brussels, and 
. turning his batteries upon the town destroyed four thousand houses in two 
days. They were riddled with cannon ball, burned by red-hot bullets, or 
enveloped in the burning of adjacent buildings. 

The Army 

The bad a dmin istration of the Spanish governors paralysed what strength 
and resources still were left to the countrJ^ A contemporary writer. Field- 
marshal M4rode,^ whose testimony is incontestable, paints the condition of 
the Belgian troops in these words; “We had in the Low Countries eighteen 
wretched infantry regiments and fourteen of cavalry and dragoons, which 
all together did not amount to six thousand be^ars or robbers, who had 
never been properly clothed and for whom pay could not be found. These 
troops were very fortunate if in a year they received four months’ pay. Under 
&e administration of the elector of Bavaria they secured scarcely two. The 
cavalrymen existed only by acting as highwaymen in bands on the roads, 
stopping coaches, public and private vehicles, and foot travellers, to rob 
them, or at least to demand aliM, pistol m hand. No one could go from one 
town to another without meeting them.” 

However, these soldiers, so neglected, and reduced to so deplorable a 
condition, performed miracles when brought face to face with the enemy. 
Numerical weakness was the sole cause of their reverses and the small honour 
maintained by their flag. Whatever may have been the impoverishment of the 
country, more able management would still have found the means necessary for 
its defence. For ‘indeed did not the French administration, a few years later, 
raise thirty-nine thousand infantr 3 men and five thousand cavalrymen “well 
clothed, armed, mounted and equipped” in Belgium? But the Spanish 
government, lacking in energy and intelligence, did not know how to make 
use of the people’s money any more than it knew how to turn their courage 
to account. 

Besides this, it was due to thj incapacity and jealousy of the foreign gov- 
ernors that the best Belgian ofiicers were not given any commands. Indeed 
they scarcely deigned to entrust the native noblemen with a few of the subordi- 
nate posts, and if Belgium may stiU cite glorious names for this period, it is 
because her children found more appreciation abroad than at home. Among 
those who distinguished themselves in the wars of Germany the famous 
Tserclaes, count of Tilly, who became generalissimo of the imperial forces 
(1630), and for a moment counterbalanced the fortune of Gustavus Adolphus, 
must be mentioned. After him, history still makes mention of the celebrated 
but unfortunate General Ernst von Mansfeld, and especially Johann von Werth 
(Jean ife Weert) who from a simple soldier raised himself to the command 
of armies (1640). Thus did Belgian genius and valour show themselves 
outside the country’s limits, while withm all energy seemed crushed under a 
restless and oppressi-ve dominion. 
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THE ARTS 

The fine arts themselves were extinguished in the midst cf public suffering. 
The great school of Rubens had disappeared. Some genre pamters after the 
style of Adrian Brouwer and Teniers the Elder were stdl sharing their masters’ 
renown, but they left no disciples. Antoine van der Meulen, who excelled 
as a painter of battle scenes, had placed himself at the service of Louis XTV, 
together with the engravers Edelinck and Warin. A host of other artists 
carried their talent to Italy and Germany, for there was no longer any career 
for them in Belgium. 

The elector, Maximilian of Bavaria, invested with the government of the 
Netherlands since 1692, made every attempt after the Peace of Ryswick to 
give to the country a measure of prosperity and to his court a show of magnifi- 
cence. He was a prince of generous character, who loved splendour and the 
arts, and who imderstood the nece®ity for reviving trade and industry. 
But scarcely had the nation begun to breathe again after ah its woes, when 
a new quarrel between Europe and Louis XTV sprang up. 

The eighteenth century opened gloomily for Belgium. The war had 
dealt a final blow to the country’s prosperity — to her very existence even; 
but the future threatened to develop greater evils. It was not without a 
sort of sinister presentiment that the provincial estates recognised the young 
heir to Charles II. “We have sacrificed to the late king our lives and our 
property,” said those of Brabant and Flanders; “we shall sacrifice them 
again to his successor.” The general government remained with the elector 
01 Bavaria, who placed French, garrisons in all the towns, while the Dutch 
soldiers, who had remained, up to the present, as allies in the cities of Luxem- 
burg, Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Ath, Oudenarde, Courtrai, and Nieuport, 
withdrew to their frontier (February, 1701). But in the following month 
England and Holland advanced claim to occupy eleven fortresses in Belgium 
to serve as a barrier to the second of those powers. (They were Nieuport, 
Ostend, Damme, Dendermonde, Mons, Charleroi, Namur, Luxemburg, 
Stevensweert, Venlo, and Roermond ) Thus the coimtry’s strongholds were 
destined to protect a foreign nation. 

The refusal of Louis XIV armed Germany, Savoy, and Portugal against 
him as well as the two states mentioned above. All these powers muted to 
drive Phihp of Anjou from the Spanish throne and replace him with a prince 
of the Austrian house. 

William HI, who had been the prime mover of this league, died before 
war was declared; but the celebrated John Chmrchill, duke of Marlborough, 
took the command of the allied forces in the Netherlands, and this great 
soldier’s genius obtained the noastery over the French monarch’s fortune. 
He was able to hold in check the marquis de Bouflfiers, to whom Louis had 
assigned the defence of the Belgian provinces; and the Dutch obtamed 
possession, one after the other, of Venlo, Roermond, and the weH-fortified 
Stevensweert, while the English army, which covered the operations of the 
Dutch, made its way into the coimtry around Li^ge, seized that town, and 
took its citadel by assault (17CG). Joseph Clement of Bavaria, who then 
occupied the episcopal see, had taken sides with France. He now found him- 
self deprived of his estates for the whole course of the war, when an imperial 
commission directed the affairs of the principality. 

In the succeeding years the chances of war seemed more equal. The 
French had received fresh recnuts, and Marshal de Vdleroi was following 
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Marlborough’s movements step by step. The latter thereupon turned 
abruptly towards Germany, where the imperial troops were being worsted, 
and joining them on the banks of the Danube he gained a decisive victory 
near Hochstadt (battle of Blenheim) in 1704. Returning to Belgium after 
this great success, he could not, for a long tune, entice Villeroi into giving 
him battle; but finally obtained a new triumph on the day of RamiUies 
(May 26th, 1706). 

BELGIUM BECOMES "THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS” (1706) 

The battle of Ramillies placed Flanders and Brabant in the hands of the 
allies. These two provinces ceased to recognise Philip of Anjou as so'/ereign 
and took oath of fidelity to his rival Charles of Austria (called Charles HI as 
king of Spain and afterwards Charles VI as emperor) . Ostend, Dendermonde, 
Menin, and Ath, which the French garrisons tried to defend, were besieged 
and captured. The Walloons and other Belgians in the service of Spain 
abandoned the army of Louis XFV almost to a man, and passed over to the 
standard of the new king. The government of the Belgian provinces was 
committed to a state council composed of native-born citizens. Belgium 
was lost to the house cf France. 

The war, however, continued with great fury. Marlborough was joined 
by Prince Eugene of Savoy at the head of a large body of imperial troops, 
while the French army also received substantial reinforcement. But fortune 
remained faithful to the allies; they took Lille, Tournay, and Mons, and when 
Marshal Villars tried to regain the latter place they won a bloody battle from 
him at Malplaquet, near St. Guilain (September 11th, 1709). In spite of the 
courage still shown by the French soldiers, each day found them more at a 
disadvantage. 

Louis XIV sued for peace. His propositions were at first rejected, but 
in 1711 there was a change in the English ministry and the new administration, 
actuated by pacific mtentions, accepted the monarch’s proposals. In this 
way England detached herself from the alliance and at the same time Villars 
repulsed Prince Eugene, abandoned by Marlborough’s successor. On the 
other hand Charles of Austria had just been called to the imperial throne by 
the death of his elder brother, and after this event the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by this prince would have seriously deranged the balance of 
power in Europe. Negotiations were thereupon entered into, and the con- 
gress of Utrecht finally re-established general peace for a long time (1713). 
The emperor alone refused at first to agree to the conditions devised m the 
congress, but he did not delay to adopt them himself in the Treaty of Rastatt 
(1714). 

. The articles of the Peace of Utrecht had for their basis the partition of the 
Spanish monarchy. Philip V (duke of Anjou) retained Spain and her colonies. 
Charles VI (the emperor) received the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, 
and Belgium. It was an arrangement that lacked neither wrisdom nor advan- 
tage, but as far as Belgium was concerned the articles were particularly 
iniquitous.^ The Spanish Netherlands had been given to the house of Austria 
only on odious conditions. Of all the conquests of Louis XIV only Tournay, 
Menin, Fumes, Dixmude, and Ypres were restored; while in the north, Venlo 
and a part of Gelderland, of which ‘they had always remained in possession, 
were taken away from them. The stipulation of the Treaty of Munster in 
regpd to the closing of the Schelde was renewed. An annual tax of 1,250,(X)0 
florins for the benefit of the United Provinces was imposed by mpar is gf 
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subsidies and imder penalty ’of exaction by military force. But worst of all 
was the obligation to turn over the most important fortresses of the country 
to the Dutch, to serve them as a barrier. England and Holland were to 
remain in possession of the Belgian provinces until the emperor had settled 
this point to their satisfaction. They asked for Namur, Toumay, Menin, 
Fumes, Wameton, and^Ypres. Half the garrison of Dendermcnde was to 
be composed of troops in the pay of the United Provinces (1715). 

Such was this Barrier Treaty — a work of tyranny and spoliation hitherto 
unexampled. The whole of Belgium was roused to indignation on learning 
to what a state of vassalage she was destined; but her resentment was power- 
less. The fatal decree l^d been pronounced by Europe; and blame could be 
imputed neither to Spain, which was destitute, nor to the emperor, who had 
obtained the provinces only upon these severe conditions, nor to the powers 
who had sacrificed in their own interests those of a foreign nation. Complaints 
were made to Charles VI; he recognised the justice of them and declared 
that he himself had foreseen “the difficulties” of the treaty, but that the 
“very delicate conjimctures and the situation of affairs” had '•ompelled him 
to subscribe to them. The tone of Ms reply was affectionate and his inten- 
tions were truly paternal; but his efforts to obtain some concession from the 
Dutch had but indifferent success, and the Barrier Treaty was modified only 
in its less important points. 

SPOLIATION AND ETTIN OP BELGIUM 

In the interior, hardsMps and suffering were extreme. To be sure, there 
existed some trade between Belgium and Spain, and the latter power with its 
vast colonies still obtained from Belgian workshops the cloth and arms for 
the rich inhabitants of the New V7orld; the manufacture of linens, of which 
the country produced both the raw material and the workmen, stdl held its 
own, and the laces which the large towns supplied to the whole of Europe were 
also a means of livelihood for a numerous class of the population. But herewith 
ended industrial activity. After the Peace of Ryswick the governor-general 
(Maximilian of Bavaria), alarmed at the utter ruin of the other branches of 
commerce, thought that he ought to consult the states of all the provinces as to 
the means of remedy (1699). 

Two only were found: the exclusion of foreign merchandise; and the 
re-establishment of marine navigation, “ by means of a canal to float ve^ls 
of large tonnage, ” putting Ostend m communication with Brussels, Maestricht, 
and .£itwerp, and replacing, so to speak, the Schelde, lost to Belgian com- 
merce. Maximilian forbade the importation of cloth and spun wool, as well 
as cotton and silk material, and seriously studied the project of the great canal. 
But war soon broke out, and the entry of the alhes into Bel^um put an end 
to these tardy measures. 

The English and Dutch, who had practical control of almost the entire 
country for ten years, used their power in the interest of their own trade and 
manufactures to the detriment of those of the Belgians. They flooded the 
towns with foreign merchants, while the difficulty of existing conditions 
completed the ruin of the Belgian workshops and factories. This last blow 
was so keenly felt that, in spite of the old national antipathies, there was 
formed in the country a large party in favour of France. The_ harm that 
Louis 3QV had done to Belgium, the scorn that his grandson’s ministers had 
'exhibited for the rights of the provinces during their short administration by 
levying arbitrary taxes and banishing whomsoever they pleased, the inevitable 
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loss of aJi political independence — none of these wrongs prevented numbers 
of the inhabitants from believing that French dominion would at least put 
ah end to the invasions of foreign armies, reopen perhaps the avenues of 
trade, and protect them against odious rivalries. 

In the majority of the large towns the people showed themselves disposed 
to tumult and riot. This was the result of poverty and humiliation. The 
very splendour of the traditions of the past made the present degradation 
’ seem more bitter. The absence of a regular system^ of government, during 
the occupation of the country by troops of the maritime powers, had also 
relaxed all the ties of statehood; for the council assembled at Brus^ls had 
but a shadow of temporary power, and as a general thing each locality had, 
so to speak, to govern itself. Considering all these causes of disorder and 
social dissolution, all the scourges that war brought in its train, it is perhaps 
astonishing that the national character could have survived this melancholy 
epoch without corruption and disgrace.® 

Troubles were excited m the Austrian Netherlands in the year 1716 by 
the exactions of the marquis of Pri4, a Piedmontese who represented Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, the governor-general, during his defence of Hungary against 
the Turks. His exactions occasioned tumults in Brussels, Mechlin, and 
other cities, biit the inexorable Pri4, favoured by the support of the emperor 
Charles VI, crushed the defenders of municipal liberty 

In 1722 a commercial company was formed at Ostend by Charles VI, 
but this was sacrificed in 1731 to the jealousy of the Dutch, who contended 
that by the treaty of Munster the inhabitants of the Spanish Netherlands 
were specifically forbidden to engage in the trade with the Indies. Answer 
was made that the Belgians were no longer Spanish and that the restriction 
was contrary to the law of nature and of nations. But England also feared 
the Belgian invasion of the Indian trade, and the disbandment of the com- 
pany was agreed on in a treaty between the emperor and Great Britain signed 
at Vienna 1731, Holland takmg no part in the treaty.® ‘ 

THE WAR OP THE ATJSTEIAN SUCCESSION (1731-1748) 

The marquis of Pri4 had been recalled by the emperor, and the arch- 
duchess Maria Elizabeth, Charles’ sister, had come to take up the reins of 
government (1725). She was a prmcess of sweet and benevolent character, 
who succeeded in making the Belgians love her but whose administration 
was entirely lacking in vigour. She collected few taxes, but the finances 
remained in disorder, the towns in debt, and trade in a languishing condition. 
Agriculture alone, thanks to the return of peace, was able to reassume its 
' former prosperity. All traces of past misfortune were so well effaced in the 
rural districts, by the labour and intelligence of the farmers, that there at 
least was witnessed the renascence of Belgium’s old-time opulence. But 
Charles VI, who had no son, saw the succession ill-assured to his Slighter 
Maria Theresa. 

In v^ did he try to forestall all dispute on the subject by a special regula- 
tion which was called the Pragmatic Sanction. The majority of the European 
powers did indeed consent to recognise the princess’s rights to her father’s 
possessions; but no sooner had the latter breathed his last than the storm 
broke, and the young empress saw herself attacked by the king of Prussia 
(Frederick II), who took Silesia from her; by the elector of Bavaria, who 
claimed the empire; and by France, which upheld the elector, in the hope of 
weakening the Austrian house. Nevertheless the war did not yet extend 
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to the Belgian provinces, whose neutrality France from the first respected 
in order not to offend the maritime powers. It seemed moreover that a 
single campaign would suffice to overwhelm Maria Theresa, who was lacking 
in troops, generals, and money. But the daughter of Charles VI was not to 
be discouraged by her first reverses; and, putting her confidence in the 
justice of her cause and the love of her subjects, she succeeded in arming 
the war-like population of Hungary in her behalf. 

England and Holland had become interested in the empress’ danger. 
In the Belgian fortresses sixteen thousand English replaced the Dutch troops, 
which were sent to Germany. Thereupon the French changed their careful 
tactics in the Low Countries. Louis XV, at the head of a formidable aimy, 
entered West Flanders and took Menin and Ypres (1744); but he was obfiged 
to ^ten to the help of 
Alsace, attacked by the 
Austrians, and an Anglo- 
Dutch army reinforced 
by some Belgian troops 
invaded in its turn the 
frontiers of France. Nev- 
ertheless, the campaigns 
that followed were all to 
the advantage of France, 
whose armies were under 
the command of the cele- 
brated Marshal Saxe. In 
1745 they took Toumay 
and defeated the entire 
allied forces at Fontenoy 
(near Antoing). A por- 
tion of Hainault and the 
whole of Flanders was 
the price of the victory. 

In 1746 the remainder of the Austrian Netherlands, except Luxemburg, fell 
into the power of France. 

The diocese of Lidge now became the principal theatre of war. An imperial 
army which had hastened to the support of the Dutch was beaten at Rocoux 
(near Li^ge), and the year after the victory of Lawfeld near Tongres main- 
tained the French in possession of all their conquests. Bergen-op-Zoom 
was taken and the same fate befell Maestricht in 1748. Abusing the rights 
the strength of their arms had given them, Marshal Saxe and_ the^ intendant 
of S4chelles crushed the invaded provinces under heavy contributions; they 
went so far as to demand of the clergy, at one single tune, -one sixth of the 
value of all their property. 

This accounts for the spontaneous expression of keen joy when, in 1748, 
the Treaty of’ Aix-la-Chapelle restored Belgium to Maria Theresa. The 
French withdrew the following year, and Duke Charles of Lorraine, the 
empress’ brother-in-law, arrived to take control of the government. 

This prince had been appointed governor-general upon the death of Maria 
Elizabeth (1741), but the war detained him a loi^ time in Germany, where 
he distinguished himself in fighting against Frederick II. His noble and 
loyal character, his affability, his frankness, his inexhaustible goodness 
endeared him to the Belgians, among whom he had since resided. The affairs 
of the country were in the greatest disorder, the revenues of the state 
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insuASoient for its needs, tlie provinces in debt; the whole government was par- 
alysed. But the sMU of the count of Cobenzl, appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary and directory of internal affairs, raised resources little by little, while 
the aflsotion of the people levelled the obstacles against which the sovereign’s 
power had broken itself. If the minister’s efforts to reorganise the govern- 
ment and reform abuses appeared sometimes to exceed the just limits of 
his authority, and struck at times at honoured customs, the empress’ modera- 
tion and duke Charles’ conservative spirit impressed a character of moderation 
and slowness upon the execution of his plans. Thus the gradual change that 
took place in the administration from this time on was free from all agitation 
and perturbation, and it was likewise by degrees that the young sovereign 
learned to understand the importance of this part of her possessions. 

BENEFICIAL EESULT OP MAEIA THERESA’S REIGN 

Maria Theresa had thought for a moment of ceding the Netherlands to a 
prince of the Spanish house, the infante-duke of Parma; and there was nothing 
extraordinary m this idea, since up to the present time the possession of these 
provinces had been nothing but a burden to Austria. But a new war broke 
out between the empress and the king of Prussia (1757), and the Belgians 
came forward at once with twelve thousand soldiers and 16,000,000 florins, 
independent of the immense sums which the Antwerp capitalists lent to the 
imperial treasury. Sacrifices of every kind were made up to the very close 
of the war (1763), and brought the German ministers to realise the great 
value of a possession which hitherto had not been half appreciated. The 
empress was touched by the marks of devotion which the Belgian provinces 
showered upon her, and from that moment she displayed the liveliest solici- 
tude for their prosperity. 

There was much to be done to raise Belgium from the state of depression 
and inertia into wHch the disasters of the past had plunged her. The nation 
had ceased to be rich, and, while it remained hard-working, while it endeav- 
oured to make up by economy for the loss of opulence, it must be admitted 
that the eneigy that accomplishes great ends seemed extinguished together 
vrith the intellectual progress that prepares them. Arts and letters had almost 
disappeared. Continued depression had brought about -a sort of indifference 
— a hfelessness under the influence of which the nobility and vigour of the 
national character were to some degree effaced. Nations pass through phases 
of torpor that, like moments of sleep, succeed excessive fatigue. 

^ The renascence of Belgium began under Maria Theresa. Not content 
with re-establishing order in the government, with doubling the revenues of 
the co^try, which soon reached 16,000,000 florins, with encouraging every 
effort in agriculture and industry, she attempted to assure the progress of 
civilisation, established colleges m the principal cities, a military school at 
Antwerp, and an academy at Brussels She honoured the fin e arts, and 
applauded the zeal of Charles of Lorraine in their protection. Severe towards 
some abuses which would have harmed the church and religion, she set an 
example of respect for sacred things and exercised as much influence over 
her subjects by her virtues as by her great wisdom. Thus she became the 
object of veneration and boundless love, and the last twenty years of her 
reign have been regarded, with truth, as the happiest period in the memory 
of the Belgians. 

Although 8epa,rated from the rest of Belgium, the diocese of Li^e enjoyed 
the same tranquillity after having experienced the same agitation, John 
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Theodore of Bavaria, who had governed that province from 1744 to 1763, 
was the brother of Maria Theresa’s rival for the empire, to whose pm*ty ties 
of blood had bound him; but he proved himself in his internal administration 
a wise and peaceful prince. It was the same with his successors, under whom 
the commerce and industry of the Liegeois regained their activity, while the 
nation rejoiced untroubled in a liberty henceforth exempt from all peril, 

"i^us the different provinces of the Catholic Low Countries simulteneotisly 
regained a part of their old-time prosperity. This state of things was pro- 
longed during the whole of the reign of the empress, who was able to main- 
tain peace in Europe and to make foreign powers respect the sceptre which 
protected her subjects. She attained an advanced age without ceasing 
to hold the reins of her vast empire, and preserved to her last day her zcm 
for the well-being of her people, and an authority founded on the union of 
power and virtue. This great princess and Charles of Lorraine expired the 
same year (1780), both mourned for by the Belgians, to whom this double 
loss seemed to presage the end of their happiness, 

JOSEPH II AND HIS ATTEMPTS AT EEFOEM (1780) 

The child that Maria Theresa had brought in her arms before the Hunga- 
rian diet, in 1741, had become a man; he had been associated with her in the 
government since 1765, and succeeded his mother under the title of Joseph II. 
He visited Belgium in 1781, but he only remained there a short time. He 
appeared to carry away a false idea of the national character, yet he never- 
theless at that time made projects favourable to the independence of the prov- 
inces. The Barrier Treaty was stiU in force, although it had not been con- 
firmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle, but the United Provmces, being engaged in a 
naval war with England, were not in condition to support another struggle. 
The emperor ordered the demolition of all the Belgian fortresses, ^d those 
occupied by foreign garrisons were the first to suffer; the garrisons retired with- 
out resistance. He next proclaimed the freedom of the Schelde, and by his 
command a brig, fitted out at Antwerp, sailed dowif to the sea, braving the 
forts and the Dutch cruisers. But scarcely had the ship, which was flying 
the imperial flag, arrived before Saftingen, when it was stopped by the batteries 
and fell into the hands of those who were guardmg the channel (1783). 

Joseph thereupon made mighty threats, wmch alarmed the whole of 
Europe. A war between the Empire and Holland was anticipated; for the 
United Provmces would have braved everything rather than free Antwerp 
and let Belgian commerce revive. They had already seen in the preceding 
years (1781-1784) the port of Ostend suddenly attain a flourishing condition 
on account of the neutrality and freedom it enjoyed during the naval war. 
The right to use the Schelde might revive Antwerp, and that city’s natural 
advantages excited the jealousy and imeasiness of a trading people _ But 
Joseph II, as inconstant as he was precipitate, soon ceased to maintain ^ 
righteous claims and contented himself with the sum of 6,000,000 florins 
which Holland sacrificed in order to retain its privilege. _ 

After having thus given up the completion of Belgium’s liberation, the 
emperor thought for a time of exchanging the country for the electorate of 
Bavaria, which bordered upon his German possessions. But when the pro- »■ 
ject fell through, he directed the impatient activity of his mind to a plan of 
general reorganisation of the countries subject to his sway.® 

Disgusted by the despotism exercised by the clergy of Belgium, Joseph 
commenced his reign by measures that at once roused a desperate spirit of 
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hostility in the priesthood, and soon spread among the bigoted mass of the 
people. Miscalculating his own power, and undervaluing that of the priests, 
the emperor issued decrees and edicts with a sweepmg violence that shocked 
every prejudice and roused eve-y passion perilous to the country. Toleration 
to the 'Protestants, emancipation of the clergy from the papal yoke, reforma- 
tion in the system of theological instruction were among the wholesale meas- 
ures of the emperor’s enthusiasm, so imprudently attempted and so virulently 
opposed.® 

The minds of the people had scarcely recovered from the first sensations 
of surprise when new edicts appeared (January, 1787). One abolished the 
existing tribunals and the seigmonal, ecclesiastical, and academic judges, and 
substituted a judicial organisation based on the principle of unity; the other 
umted in one body the various councils connected with the government, and 
submitted to the imperial approval the choice of permanent deputations (the 
colleges of the estates-deputies). Two months afterwards a final decree 
divided the country iato nine districts, whose admiaistration was confided to 
intendants who were to replace all the old provincial authorities. This 
was a complete upheaval, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
unless we go back to the most violent revolutionary crises. 

The Brahantine Revolution of 1787-1789 

The estates complained; the people did more: they armed themselves. 
If the edicts had been put mto execution the struggle would have begun at 
once. 

Maria Christina of Austria, sister of Joseph II, and Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen, whom she had married, had been living in Brussels, in the quality of 
govemors-general, since 1781. The popular excitement terrified them, and 
they provisionally suspended the execution of the decrees. The emperor at 
first blamed them for this condescension, but when a deputation of the estates 
presented itself, in obedience to his command, and* he realised the degree of 
firmness exhibited by tift Belgians, he yielded in the majority of the disputed 
points, and persisted only in the edict relating to the clergy (August, 1787). 
The people rejoiced in this partial victory, and preparations for resistance 
disappeared; but the opening of the general seminary at Louvain still kept 
alive a little flame of discontent. 

This last germ of irritation could not but grow when the diocesan semi- 
naries were closed in spite of the bishops, and the University of Louvain 
suspended on account of its opposition to the new institution whose doctrines 
it condemned. In 1788 the Hainault estates refused all subsidies; the emperor 
broke them, declared their privileges forfeited, and caused the arrest of some 
of the members. In Brabant, the third estate alone had madp the 
same refusal; the_ monarch demanded the provisional suppression of the 
order,^ the concession of a perpetual subsidy, and the establishment of the 
new judicial organisation. Upon the Assembly’s negative response, an 
imperiaJ diploma broke and annulled the “joyeuse-entr4e,” that is to say, 
the fundmi^tal pact which bound the people to the sovereign (June, 1789). 

JMeph declared that he could rule the country by force and as a conquest; 
* uu general who was directing the movements of the mihtary, 

that the more or less of blood shed to setrie matters was not a matter for 
consider^ion and that the soldiers would be recompensed the same as if they 
had fought against the Turks.” Strange blindness in a prince who made no 
scruple of violating the most sacred ideas of justice and humanity, not through 
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violence and barbarism, but because he believed himself more enlightened 
than his subjects. 

Resistance was not long in coming. There had been formed at Breda a 
colony of Belgian ^migr4s tolerated by the Dutch government, and still full 
of resentment towards Joseph 11. This colony soon collected two or three 
thousand volunteers whose command was confided to Colonel van der Mersch 
of Menia, an old ofiie^'r of proven valour. He entered Brabant with his feeble 
troops, encountered the Austrian division charged with guarding the frontier, 
was able to allure it to the little town of Tumhout, where he placed himself 
advantageously, and seconded by the efforts of the burghers he achieved 
a complete victory (October 26th, 1789). 

Tms was the signal for insurrection throughout the whole of Bel^um. A 
column of volimteers arrived at Ghent, and supported by the people, at^ked 
the garrison. of the town and soon made themselves masters of the citadel. 
The whole of Flanders drove the Austrians out. The people of Brussels 
attacked them in the streets and forced them to flee. Mons fell into the 
hands of its citizens in the same manner. On the 11th of January, 1789, 
the deputies of all the provinces situated north of the Maas, assembled at 
Brussels, proclaimed the independence of the United Belgian States. 

Joseph II, already ill, did not long survive the news (Febmary 20th). 
“ It is your eoimtry that has killed me,” he said to the prince de Ligne; “ what 
a humiliation for me!” The unhappy sovereign had forgotten how he him- 
self had wounded the people whose institutions he hoped by one word to 
overthrow. 

Nevertheless the Brabantine Revqlution (such is the name that history 
has given it) was not to enjoy a long existence. It was a flash of enthusiasm 
in a nation faithful to its ola laws and to the spirit of its ancestors; but in 
following this impulse they returned to a past already become impossible. 
The march of time changes the social order; and, ^If a century after 
Joseph’s death, the Belgians possessed none of the old institutions for which 
their fathers had fought. Their memory commands respect, but their day 
has passed. 

The movement could not continue, in the sense in which it had been 
conceived. The man whose opinions best represented those of the countiy 
— Henry van der Noot, formerly an advocate of Brussels, who had put 
hims elf at the head of the committee at Breda — had been all-powerful in 
overthrowing the emperor; but when he became the chief of the government 
he did nothing. An already powerful party turned its glance towards the 
future, desiring certain innovations, the majority of which are in operation 
to-day. But the advocate Vonck, who was its leader, and the brave Van der 
Mersch, who supported him , were powerless to overcome the profound antip- 
athy inspired in the nation by the principles and example of the_ French 
Revolution which, then in progress, had afready shaken the old social order 
to its very foundations. The house of Austria also had its partisans, in whom 
the memory of Maria Theresa’s virtues inspired a sincere attachinent to her 
sons. These adherents did not succeed in getting the people to listen, even 
when their much-regretted flag was raised. 

The Austrians withdrew to the right bank of the Maas. Van der Mersch 
took up his position opposite to them at Namur, and in the neighbouring 
townships. But his troops, although numerous, had_ but an imjierfect organi- 
sation. Instead of occupying himself exclusively with instructing and disci- 
plining them. Van der Mersch wished to make ms army a support to Vonck's 
party, and his officers soon showed themselves disposed to lay down the law 
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to the estates. The latter thereupon gave the command of the force to a 
Prussian officer, General Schonfeld, while Van der Mersch was arrested and 
sent to the citadel at Antwerp. 

But Schonfeld, who seems to have been the agent of a foreign power, 
made no use whatever of the forces under his orders, and moreover he chilled 
their enthusiasm by his coldness. The Maas continued to separate the troops 
of the two nations. The Belgians did not even try to imite with the Li6geois, 
at that moment in revolt against their bishop (1789), because on the occasion 
of the games established at Spa he had refused to extend to the new estab- 
lishments the privil^e of taking part in them. 

The congress had nattered itself that it would be able to obtain the support 
of Prussia, of England, and, above all, of Holland. It was a vain hope; but 
Van der Noot and the majority of the estates could not seek elsewhere the 
salvation of their cause: they were unwilling to place their country’s fate in 
the hands of a warlike people, and, on the other hand, they had committed 
the mistake of rejecting the peace propositions of the emperor Leopold II, 
Joseph’s brother. The courts with which they solicited an alliance left them 
in their delusion up to the very moment when an imperial army was on the 
march. Then the congress was advised to submit. 

In the spring of the following year the Austrians, under the leadership of 
Bender, re-entered the provinces from which they had been driven. Schonfeld 
abandoned his soldiers, who managed their retreat towards Flanders with 
less disorder than might have been expected; the members of the congress 
dispersed — some leaving the countiy, the others returning to their houses. 
The imperial troops re-established, in passing, the bishop of Li^e in the 
prmcipality. Of all the great movements which had agitated Belgium, 
nothing remained but disaffection for the imperial house and indifference to 
threatened dangers. 

^ BELGIUM DURUTG THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1792) 

In fact, while Counts Mercy, Argenteau, and Mettemich, named one after 
the other minister plenipotentiary to the Austrian Netherlands, were strug- 
gling to revive in the provinces their old-time spirit of obedience and devotion, 
the French Eevolution reached its height, and prepared Europe for a more 
bloody upheaval than any that had preceded. Leopold, although he had 
foreseen the war, was not to witness it, death having removed hun at the age 
of forty-five, in 1792; but Francis II, who succeeded him, had scarcely 
mounted the throne when hostilities commenced. Spectators in the fight 
which was to decide their fate, the Belgians took scarcely any part in it; 
and perhaps this neutrahty of a people formerly so devoted to Austria was 
a great weight in the balance. For Belgium became the field upon which 
the hostile powers long fought, with chances so nearly equal that the support 
and concurrence of a faithful people might have changed the outcome of the 
war. 

The first actions were of little consequence, and the ’'mperial troops gained 
some advantage. Two divisions of the enemy left Lille and Valenciennes at 
the same time and advanced upon Tournay and Mons (April, 1792). The 
plan of the French was to prevent the union of the Austrian troops, and 
suddenly overpower them; but a panic of terror seized upon their soldiers 
at the sight of the German outposts, and the two columns dispersed without 
fighting. An attempt of General Luckner upon Courtrai was likewise repulsed 
with ease. In the month of October Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, who had 
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reassmned the government of Belgium, marched upon Lille with fifteen 
thousand men and bombarded the town during six days. But shortly after 
this empty demonstration the French attacked, on their side, the troops 
which were covering Hainault. Two brave Belgian generals, Clerfayt and 
Beaulieu, commanded this corps, twenty thousand strong. Forty thousand 
of the enemy under Dumouriez attacked them at Jemmapes, near Mons, 
(November 6th,) and forced them to retire after a stubborn fight. 

Then the French army penetrated into the heart of Belgium, while the 
Austrians retired behind the Maas. Dumouriez entered Brussels the 14th, 
and Li^ge on the 28th of the same month. He was received in the first of 
these cities without opposition: in the second, amid the acclamations of the 
people. 

The Austrian army, which had retreated to the right bank of the Maas, 
soon received lai^e reinforcements there; and, commanded by the prince of 
Coburg, took the offensive in the ehsuing campaign, drove the French from 
Limburg and the country around Li^ge, defeated Dumouriez at Neerwinden 
(near Landen), reconquered the whole of Mgium, and took Valenciennes 
(March-July, 1793). Nothing now stopped the victorious march of the 
allied troops (for the English and Dutch had joined the imperial forces), 
imtil the duke of York was detached with a considerable army to besiege 
the town of Dunkirk, which England was desirous of possessing. This mis- 
take, in separating the two wings of the army, gave superiority to the enemy, 
who was able to make them give way one after the other. They might have 
been cut off by a bold attack of the French upon Menin, had not the brave 
Beaulieu won a decided advantage before the town (September 15th) 

Nevertheless, the duke of York was forced to raise the siege of Dunkirk, 
and the prince of Coburg that of Maubeuge. Thus the career of the victors 
was arrested. The neutrality of the Prussians finally permitted France to 
place new forces on the banks of the Sambre. Charleroi was taken, June 
26th, 1794, and the prince of Coburg, who marched to the assistance of that 
place, was at some disadvantage in a general battle fought the next day on 
the famous plain of Fleurus. Thereupon the allies abandoned Belgium 
again, and it was occupied by the French as a conquered country .« 

The Treaty of Campo-Formio (1797) and the subsequent Treaty of Lun4- 
ville (1801) confirmed the conquerors in the possession of the coimtry, and 
Belgium became an integral part of France, being governed on the same foot- 
ing, receiving the Code NapoUon, and sharing in the fortunes of the republic 
and the empire, as descnbed in an earlier volume. 

After the fall of Napoleon and the conclusion of the first Peace of Paris 
(30th of May, 1814), Belgium was for some months ruled by an Austrian 
governor-general, after which, as we have seen in the last chapter, it was 
united with Holland under Prince William Frederick of Nassau, who took 
the title of king of the Netherlands (March 23rd, 1815). The congress of 
Vienna (May 31st, 1815) determined the relations and fixed the boundaries 
of the new kingdom; and the new constitution was promulgated on the 24th 
of August following, the king taking the oath (September 27th) at Brussels./ 
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BELGIUM SINCE 1815 

The influences of the French Revolution of 1830 were first felt in the 
adjoining country of Belgium. For the last decade no little inflammable 
material had collected there, and an explosion had long been prophesied. In 
order to have a stronger bulwark against the encroachments of France in the 
north, the congress of Vienna had decreed that southern Belgium should be 
united with northern Holland as an increase of territory under the house of 
Orange. In this way the hegemony of Holland was recognised, while Bel- 
gium was viewed as a sort of tributary province and treated accordingly; 
this, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of the population belonged to Belgium 
and only one-third to Holland. For more than two centuries each of these 
two countries had been independent of the other, with the exception of a few 
years under the Napoleonic rule. Belgium remained first under Spanish, 
later under Austrian dominion, Holland, while yet a young republic, rose 
to a maritime power of the first rank and ruled over an enormous colonial 
territory. In the humaniti^ and the art of painting she had been the rival 
of Germany and Italy. 

Added to these differences of their past career were other antagonistic 
principles, of religion as well as language. Belgium is Roman Catholic, and 
the language of cultured society as weU as of business is French, although 
two-thirds of the population of the north speak Flemish, which is closely 
related to the Dutch language; in Holland, however, Calvinism took root 
very early and the language of the country is a Germanic dialect In his 
hatred of everything French, King William strove to restrict the use of the 
French language more and more, which was very inconvenient in the south- 
ern provinces, especially in the law courts and in the army. 

iTie Belgian clergy was very reluctant to submit to a Protestant govern- 
ment and felt its very existence menaced when the king wished to place the 
whole school system, this domain of hierarchy, under the supervision of the 
government. The curriculums of the Belgian schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities were greatly advanced, and in 1825 a college of philosophy was estab- 
lished. at Louvain, which everyone was obliged to attend who wished to enter 
an episcopal seminary. It was expected that this seasonable institution would 
act as a barrier to the excesses of ultramontanism. The challenge was 
accepted. Although ultr^ontanisrn had a great influence over the people, 
the government had nothing to fear if the liberal elements were in its favour. 
But these also were antagonised by abolishment of trial by jury, by disci- 

48 . 
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plining officers of justice of the opposition, by restricting the liberty of the 
press, ^ and by the decided refusal to propose a law for the responsibility of 
ministers. 

As neither the clericals nor the liberals could achieve any advantage alone, 
the result was the unnatural combination of these two great parties. The 
clericals assisted the liberals in the agitations for freedom of the press; the 
liberals worked with the clericals in their efforts to obtain freedom of instruc- 
tion, by means of which the clergy hoped to regain control of all public edu- 
cation. 


BELGI.USr DISCONTENT 

These grievances might have been settled in the states-general. But here 
also the Belgians were at a disadvantage; for, in spite of their large majority 
of population, they had no more del^ates than the Hollanders — fifty-five for 
each state. While the Dutch delegates stood like a solid phalanx, the Bel- 
gians, not being so united, and some of them having been drawn to the side 
of the government, could accomplish nothing. 

Another cause for disagreement between the two states was their material 
interests, although the king from self-interest did all he could to further indus- 
trial enterprises.^ Belgium was made to share the enormous debt of Holland, 
and was burdened with imaccustomed taxes (for instance on bread and meat) 
in order to discharge it. This last-named tax exasperated the populace m 
the highest degree, and in consequence the opposition succeeded in 1829 in 
eleetmg delegates to the states-general, who were nearly all liberals. The 
king on his journey through the Belgian cities, where he was joyfuUy wel- 
comed, allowed himself to be deceived as to the real sentiment of the coamtry, 
just as Charles X did in Alsace. At the reception of the civic authorities in 
Liege he declared that he knew now what to think of the ostensible grie- 
vances, and that he saw in them only the designs of a few who had their own 
separate interests to advance — “ such behaviour was simply infamous ! ” At 
once an order was formed in Flanders, the home of the clericals, whose mem- 
bers wore a medal with the inscription “ Fiddles jusqu’^ I’infamie ” — alluding 
to the motto of the Genevese of 1566: “ Faithful unto beggary ! ” The excite- 
ment was heightened by a message to the states-general of December 11th, 
1829, which clearljr betrayed the absolutism of the king, and by a circular of 
the minister of justice. Van Maanen, and the minister of the interior to all their 
subordinates, ordering them to give at once a formal declaration of their assent 
to the principles of the message. The Dutch were jubilant over the blow 
which had been struck agamst the Belgians. The latter m the press pro- 
tested against the manifesto of despotism against liberty, and placed Van 

The newspapers, having reopened their attacks agamst Dutch supremacy, were piti- 
lessly prosecuted in all the provinces at Brussels, Li%e, Ghent, Tournay, etc Nothing was 
spoken of hut the lawsuits against the opposition papers, both Cathohc and hberaj On the 
other hand, the ministerial papers also continued with renewed rage their msults and calumnies 
agamst the members of the opposition m the states-general and against the unionists. — Jtjste &] 

If the political situation was an anxious one* the material prosperity of the country on 
the contrary bore witness to the immense progress made in the reign of William I, One might 
be proud of calling oneself a citizen of this truly flourishing kingdom, which was so rich and 
inspired such noble sympathy abroad. The population had increased in 1829 to the number of 
more than six millions of inhabitants (Holland, 2,314,087 ; Belgium,. 3,921,082). When he 
opened the session of the states-general of 1827-28, the king had remarked the flourishing 
condition of commerce and industry . “ Our commerce,” he said, *‘is increasing prosperously. 

Our naval constructions are developing favourably. Agriculture continues to improve The 
exploitation of mines is beginning actively. Manufactures achieve continual progress and 
make a successful stand against foreign competition both in European markets and in other 
parts of the world ” — Juste 
H w — ^voL xrv B 
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Maanen, the soul of the ministry, on a par with Polignac. There were even 
then hints of a separation of Belgium from Holland and a separate constitu- 
tion and administration of the country. . , , 

What did it avail that the government, in order to curry favour with the 
Belgian opposition, now made a few concessions in regard to the grievances 
of the language and the press, and abolished the college of Louvain! Its 

true character had 
been only too 
clearly shown and 
been made more 
unpopular than 
before by its dis- 
missal of officials 
and punishment of 
authors; among 
the latter was Be 
Potter, who had 
suggested the for- 
mation of a con- 
federacy in order 
that all the mem- 
bers thereof might 
be secure from ail 
violent measures. 
He was arrested 
and sentenced, in 
April, 1830, to 
eight years of ex- 
ile. Hardly arrived 
in Aix-la-Chapelle 

on his journey to Lausanne, he was informed of the events of the July week in 
Paris, went to France, and, settling in Paris, put himselt into communication 
with his friends m Brussels. 

IMITATION OF THE FEENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830 

The desire to rid Belgium of an anti-national government, after the example 
of France, was very obvious, and it was hoped that the July monarchy and 
the enthusiasm of the French people ‘ might be depended upon. De Potter’s 
most intimate friend, Gendebien, went to Paris, in order to arrange for a union 
of his native country with France and to offer a Belgian contingent in the con- 
test for the Rhine boundaries. 6ut Louis Philippe had no desire to risk the 
throne he had just mounted by a war of conquest, and refused the offer. 
Thereupon Gendebien and his friends tried to arouse popular demonstration 
in order to force France to occupy Belgium, in case Prussia should aid Hol- 
land. They were quite open in their undertaking, even going so far as to 
advertise by posters; “Monday, fireworks; Tuesday, illumination; Wednes- 
day, revolution!” 

Meanwhile what course did the officials pursue in order to calm the excite- 

I 

P The duke of Wellington said too truly to M. Decazes in 1819 . ** Sad experience lias 
shown you that no nation in the world can be tranquil if France is not so I ” From the 
authentic testimony of a contemporary, an eye-witness, we learn that the news of the '•evolu- 
tion a^amst Charles X had been received m Brussels with the greatest interest — Juste. *>] 
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ment ? On August 25th, 1830, they permitted the presentation at Brussels 
of the opera_ La Muette de Portici — which glorifies the rebellion of the Nea- 
politans against Spanish rule, led by the fisherman Masaniello. Every allu- 
sion to domestic affairs was applauded to the echo; and in the streets outside, 
crowds of the lower classes shouted, “ Hurrah for De Potter, down with Van 
Maanen! ” 

At the close of the opera the crowds [crying “ Imitons les Parisiens ! ”] 
attacked the residences of the ministerial editor Libri and of Van Maanen. One 
was totally wrecked, the other burned to the ground. During the night 
all shops where weapons were for sale were plundered; the work of destruc- 
tion was continued on the 26th, the tricolour of Brabant raised on the city 
hall, and the royal arms demolished. On the increase of this rioting among 
the lowest classes the citizens arose, formed a civic guard, suppressed the 
anarchy, arrang^ for a meeting of the most prominent men on the 28th of 
August, and decided to send a deputation to the king asking him to change 
theprevaUing system of government, to dismiss his cab^inet, and to call at once 
a meeting of the states-general 

The uprising spread quickly over the whole country, was successful every- > 
where, and only a very few fortresses were able to withstand it. But the king, 
like Charles and Polignac, had no idea of making concessions, until Belgium 
should be subdued once more. He sent his eldest son, the prince of Orange, 
to Brussels, to study the real state of affairs; and his second son. Prince Fred- 
erick, to Antwerp, to raise troops. At the same time he call^ the states- 
general to the Hague for an extraordinarj session on September 13th. His 
plan was to prolong the situation in this way and occupy Brussels m the 
meantime. He declared to the deputation that he could not be driven by 
force to dismiss Van Maanen. 

On August 31st the two princes, arriving with the troops at Vilvorde, two 
hours’ distance from Brussels, summoned Baron Hoogvorst, commander of 
the citizen guard, to their headquarters, in order to confer with him on the 
restoration of the royal authority. Hoogvorst invited Orange to come to 
Brussels without troops; the latter, however, insisted on the entry of the 
troops and the restoration of the regal emblems. When Hoogvorst brought 
back this answer to Brussels it caused tremendous excitement: a universal 
clamour for weapons arose, women and children took part in the work, car- 
tridges were manufactured, missiles placed in the houses, and more than fifty 
barricades erected m the streets. At the same time the prinqe was notified 
by a second deputation that the acceptance of his terms was out of the ques- 
tion. The prince finally yielded, ana rode alone on September 1st through 
the densely crowded streets of the city, while the cry of “ Long live liberty! 
Down with Van Maanen! ” saluted his ears. 

He appointed a committee to discuss the best methods as to an arrange- 
ment for an understanding between the government and the citizens, and this 
committee mformed him that the only means was the legislative and admin- 
istrative separation of Belgium from Holland, the establishment of a Belgian 
special ministry, and a personal union of the two countries similar to that of 
Sweden and Norway. 

The prince promised to lay their wishes before his father and to support 
them, and returned to the Hague. The garrison of Brussels also left and 
joined the troops of Prince Frederick. But the king, deluded by the idea that 
the great powers would certainly not allow their own creation to be over- 
thrown, and that England above all could not refuse to aid him, would not 
accede to the representations of his son and a few of his ministers; he did, to 
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be sure; dismiss Van Ma 9 ,nen, but he tried to pacify the impatient ones by a 
proclamation regarding the probable decisions of the states-general, and 
emphasised again the maintenance of the real union and the continuance of 
legitimate methods. 

The situation was made worse by the attitude of the Dutch. They were 
more royal than the king himself, and thus urged on the quarrel between the 
two nationalities. In the Dutch papers it was said that rebel blood was not 

fraternal blood; the time for nego- 
tiations had passed : therefore, “ War 
to rebels and assassins! ” 

The states-general opened on 
September 13th. The speech from 
the throne was very indefinite about 
the separation of Belgium and Hol- 
land. The Dutch delegates had noth- 
ing but force of arms to suggest. 

Although it had been possible 
before the opening of the states-gen- 
eral to establish on September 11th a 
conmuttee of safety, “for the pres- 
ervation of the dynasty and public 
order,” totally different forces as- 
sumed control on receipt of the news 
from the Hague. Hordes of revo- 
lutionists and unemployed labourers 
came from the other cities of Belgium 
and from Paris, resolved to fight out 
the old quarrel in the streets of 
Brussels. On the 20th of Septem- 
ber they took possession of the city 
hall, disarmed the citizen guard, 
drove out the committee of safety, 
and restored to the populace the 
power which had passed frdm them 
to the citizens on August 27th. 

Even the Belgian representatives now implored the king to employ force 
of arms against this dominion of the workmg class. Prince Frederick was 
commanded to advance from Vilvorde against Brussels. He issued a proc- 
lamation in which he promised general amnesty, but threatened “ the ring- 
leaders of these much too criminal actions” with heavy punishment. He 
appeared on September 23rd before Brussels with 10,300 troops and twenty- 
six cannon, achieved a few trifling advantages in the beginning, entered the 
city, but encountered such serious obstacles m the barricades and the firing 
from the houses that he withdrew to the park. On the 26th, as his greatly 
fatigued troops were being surrounded and attacked on all sides, and as 
ammunition was giving out also, he was forced to retreat to Vilvorde. Among 
those who led the arrangements for defence m these strenuous days may be 
especially mentioned the brave sub-lieutenant Pletinckx and the Spaniard 
Juan van Halen. 

The object of the revolution was decided with this battle, at the cost of 
much* bloodshed. The idea pf a personal union did not suffice, the dynasty 
of Orange was no longer possible; only a complete severance of Belgium from 
Holland, only the establishment of an mdependent state could now satisfy 
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the Belgian people, whether of high or low degree The provisional govern- 
ment, in which a seat was given to De Potter, who returned on September 
20th, laboured with this end in view. With the news of the victory, victory 
itself spread all over Belgium; the Dutch garrisons and officials were driven 
out. The Belgian troops, relieved of their oath by the provisional govern- 
ment, went over to the people, only the cities of Luxemburg, Venlo, Mae- 
stricht, and Antwerp remaining in the power of the Dutch. 

The Dutch government now yielded at last. The states-^eneral on Sep- 
tember 28th declared in favour of a separate administration of Belgium; the 
king gave his sanction on October 4th, and sent the prince of Orange to Ant- 
werp. The latter announced the separation of the two countries, proclaimed 
liberty of education and unconditional amnesty, and even offered to place 
himself at the head of the movement and acknowledge the resolutions of the 
Belgian congress. As his father, however, disapproved of these arbitrary 
measure, at the same time seeking to arouse civil war in Belgium, the son was 
also r^arded with suspicion, and his proposals were rejected; whereupon he 
went to London, where the delegates of the great powers were just then 
assembling for a conference. 

Not long after this, about eight thousand volunteers under the Trench 
general Melhnet advanced upon Antwerp. Two officers who had distinguished 
themselves in the park combats, Niellon and Kessels, were assigned to him as 
commanders; the former had lately been the director of a children’s theatre, 
the latter had travelled about the country exhibitmg the skeleton of a whale. 
Fortune favoured them in the theatre of war also. The Dutch troops were 
driven out of the city of Antwerp, and General Chasse was obliged to with- 
draw into the citadel. From here, when the Belgians were preparing to attack 
him, he bombarded the city with all his batteries for several hours, destroying 
more than two hundred houses and setting fire to merchandise to the value of 
several millions. Venlo also fell into the hands of the Belgians; so that now 
only Maestricht, Luxemburg, and the citadel of Antwerp were in the power 
of the Dutch. 


THE BELGLVNS SECUEE INDEPENDENCE 

The independence of Belgium was already an established fact. The truce 
proposed by the London conference ‘ and the boundary line as it existed before 
the union of the two states were accepted by the provisional government and 
the national congress convened on November 10th decreed the perpetual 
exclusion of the house of Orange. The political constellations were favour- 
able to the Belgians; since, of the Eastern powers usually so eager to inter- 
vene, Russia was wholly occupied with the suppression of the Polish revolu- 
tion, and Austria had to keep watch on Italy. From the Western powers, 
moreover, there was nothing to fear; a more liberal tendency prevailed in 

Talleyrand said, in reference to this treaty, that “ England and France were two gen- 
darmes who forcibly intervened to prevent a dael ; political consequences, also, of the stran- 
gest and most unexpected kind, followed the alliance, and the prodigy was presented to the 
astonished world of an Enghsh fleet and a French army combining to wrest the great fortress 
of Antwerp, which Napoleon had erected for the subjugation of England, from its lawful 
sovereign, and to restore it to revolutionary influence and the sway of the tricolour flag 
Antwerp was the point whence, for centuries, "the independence of Great Britain had been most 
seriously menaced. It is one of the most extraordmary circumstances recorded in history that, 
after having twice over, as the fruit of the victories of Marlborough and 'Wellmgton, wrested 
this great and menacing fortress from France, and after having been fully taught by her invet- 
erate enemy its paramount importance, England should have entered into a compact with Prance 
for its restoration to the dependant of that power, and rendered it again the advanced work of 
the tricolour flag ’ — Alison. «1 
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England since the fall of Wellington, and Louis Philippe was so little able to 

E roceed agamst Belgium that he declared, on the contrary, that he would 
rook no intervention there. 

Thus the Belgians became masters in their own house. On the question 
of the future form of government, De Potter, who had _ republican views, 
withdrew from the majority and retired into private life. The congress 
declared itself in favour of a constitutional monarchy by 174 votes; only 
thirteen were in favour of a republic. On February 13th the constitution, 
based on the sovereignty of the people, and establishing a senate and house 
of representatives, was unanimously adopted by the congress. More difficulty 
was encountered on the question of boundaries, which the London conference 
decided against Belgium in its protocol of January 20th, after having already, 
on December 20th, 1830, decided in favour of the separation between Belgium 
and Holland. The grand duchy of Luxemburg, which King William had 
received on relinquishing his hereditary domains, was to be left to Holland. 
Against this decision the Belgians protested, on the plea that the people of 
Luxemburg had risen with them against King William, and desired union 
with Belgium, not Holland. The outcome of this dispute depended in a 
large measure on the selection of the nev king. 

The crown was first offered to the second son of Louis Philippe, the count 
of Nemours. His father, rightly foreseeing that the other powers would 
never consent to such an aggrandisement of French influence, declined the 
offer, and now the duke of Leuchtenberg, a son of the former viceroy Eugdne 
seemed to have the best prospects. But this grandson of Napoleon was such 
an unwelcome neighbour to Louis Philippe that he strained every nerve to 
defeat his election, and withdrew his objections to the choice of his son. On 
February 13th, the duke de Nemours was elected king by a small majority. 
But Louis Philippe for the second time declined the Belgian crown. His prin- 
cipal object had been attained by the defeat of the Leuchtenberg prince, and 
he knew that the London conference had decided against his son. 

LEOPOLD I, KING OP THE BELGIANS (1831-1865) 

A new choice was necessary, and it could not have been a better one. It 
fell, on June 4th, ujion Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had brilliantly 
distinguished himself in the wars for freedom. In 1816 he had married the 
daughter of the prince regent of England; she died the following year, but he 
continued to reside in England.^ Through the marriage of his sister with the 
duke of Kent, he was the uncle of Princess Victoria, the future queen of Eng- 
land. He had refused the crown of Greece m 1830, but now accepted that of 
Belgium, after the congress had accepted the new decision of the London con- 
ference of June 26th (the eighteen articles), that the Luxemburg question 
should remain in statu quo for the present, to be definitely decided at some 
future time. He made his entry into Brussels on July 21st, took the oath of 
fealty to the constitution, and was proclaimed king of the Belgians. 

Hardly had the new king begun a tour of the country when the Dutch 
troops, more than seventy thousand men, entered Belgium on August 2nd, 
defeated the Belgian army at Hasselt and Louvain, and threatened Brussels. 
Leopold called upon England and France for aid. A French army came into 
Bel^um, and an English fleet took position on the coast of Holland. The 
Dutch were obliged to retreat, but with the assistance of the Eastern pow- 

[1 August 9tli, 1831, lie married Prmcess Louise Jdarie, tiie daughter of Louis Phihppe of 
i’rance,] 
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ers,_ which had remembered the Holy Alhance after the suppression of the 
Polish rebellion, they obtamed a revision of the London protocol (October 
6th) according to which (in the protocol of the twent 3 '-four articles) not the 
whole of Luxemburg was to fall to Belgium; though the western portion with 
165,000 inhabitants, mostly Walloons, was to be united with Belgium, the east- 
ern or German part, with 170,000 inhabitants, was to be restored to the king 
of_ Holland, who had always re- 
tained possession of the fortress of 
Luxemburg. As a compensation he 
was also to have several districts 
of Limburg, to be taken from Bel- 
gium, and also 8,400,000 gulden, 
which Belgium was to pay annu- 
ally to Holland as her share of the 
national debt of the Netherlands. 

When King William was not yet 
satisfied and refused to sign his ac- 
ceptance of the terms, an Anglo- 
French fleet blockaded the Dutch 
coast, and a French army under 
Marshal G6rard crossed the Belgian 
frontier, on November 15th, 1832, 
to seize the citadel of Antwerp. 

It was still occupied by the gallant 
General Chass6 with the Dutch 
garrison. After holding out one 
month, he was obliged to surrender 
the citadel on December 23rd; it 
was at once occupied by Belgian 
troops.^ Chassi and the garrison 
were taken to France as prisoners- 
of-war, and not released until the 
following year, when King William 
consented at least to the prehm- 
inary treaty of May 21st, 1833. cdoth hall, Ghent (built isss) 

The unedifying quarrel was de- 
cided, finally, only by the London treaty of April 19th, 1839, when William 
at last accepted the twenty-four articles, and permitted the free navigation of 
the Schelde. 

Belgium was able to develop materially as well as intellectually under the 
government of Leopold I, who married m 1832 Princess Ijouise of Orleans, 
me oldest daughter of Louis Philippe. The union of the clericals and the lib- 
erals, havmg served its purpose, soon changed mto decided disunion and was 
dissolved. Both parties sought for the majority^ in the house of representa- 
tives, hoping thus to retain control of the ministry. Leopold, the model 
constitutional kmg, imder whom, rather than under ms father-in-law, the con- 
stitution was a reality, left them free to act. He was at the helm always, in 
the most difficult times, even after the February revolution and under the 
Napoleonism so eager for annexation, and guided the ship of state with 
prudence and discretion. On his death, on December 10th, 1865, the whole 
country mourned him truly and deeply 

[1 The siege of the citadel of Antwerp, in a military point of view, is one of the most 
memorable of which the annals of Europe make mention. — AiisON.®] 
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LEOPOLD II AND THE SOCIALIST ADVANCE (1865) 

A glorious reign was ended; Leopold had not only consolidated the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, but he had been the active promoter of her jirosperity. 
The country had not attained perfection, but under the reign of this, the 
first national king, enormous and unhoped-for progress had been made. 

The inauguration of Leopold II took place December 17th. The repre- 
sentatives of the powers were present, and the proceedings were_ marked with 
a solemnity which took its significance more from the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the people than from the pomp of a court. Saluting the assembly, the king 
pronounced with clear and steady voice the constitutional oath: “ I swear to 

observe the constitution and the 
laws of the Belgians, to maintain 
the national independence and 
the integrity of the national ter- 
ritory.”e 

DIVISION IN LIBERAL PARTY — 
ADV-\NCE OF SOCIALISM 

The Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 caused alarm in both Holland 
and Belgium. Belgium feared 
again becoming a battle-ground 
for contendmg nations. This fear 
was not realised, however, as the 
' powers recognised her as neutral, 
thus leaving Belgium at liberty to 
resume her internal political dis- 
putes. 

Muller in speaking of this 
period sums up the condition of 
Belgium in these words: “The 
Leopold II (1835-) principal interest of Belgian his- 

tory during the years 1876-81 
lies in the battle there waged between liberal ideas and ultramontane big- 
otry.” Constant disputes occurred, and when the liberals, after a victory in 
the two houses, proceeded to introduce measures for free education and 
the exclusion of religious teaching in the schools, the bitterness of the Cath- 
olic party_ became so great that the life of the king was threatened. Now 
began again that ever-recurring struggle between conservatism and progress. 
In a coimtry dominated as Belgium had been by the clergy, this struggle was 
necessarily a severe one. For a long time the supremacy of the clergy over 
the masses made the number of scholars in the Catholic schools exceed that 
of the state schools by some two hundred thousand. A definite issue to this 
question was prevented by a division of the liberal party; this division was 
caused by the franchise reform. The period from 1884-94 is known as “ the 
bourgeois regime,” one of the most disturbed periods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The socialist element now comes forward and the next few years are 
characterised by strikes and discord everywhere. March 18th, 1886, a sociahst 
uprising at Li^ on the anniversary of the Paris commune spread swiftly; and 
thousands of workmen went on strike, demanding higher wages and the power 
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to vote. The insurrection was suppressed by force, but the result was increased 
determination to revise the constitution. 

Years of debate were embittered by inability to construct a majority 
among those agreeing upon enlarged suffrage, but disagreeing as to whether 
it should be qualified or imiversal. At length, in 1890, an unfavourable vote 
having quashed various reform bills, fifty thousand workmen struck and vio- 
lence reigned at Brussels and elsewhere. Quiet was restored by promise of 
compromise in 1893. The right to vote for represen tatives_ to tiie chamber 
was granted to every man of twenty-five years, and the right to vote for 
senators to every man of thirty, while the Catholics secured the privilege of 
two, sometimes three votes to an individual possessing certain educational or 
property qualifications. This brought the number of votes for representa- 
tives up from 140,000 to 2,085,000. In 
1894 the Catholics secured an increased 
majority over the liberals, though the so- 
cialists obtained a solid representation; 
the conditions of the suffrage being most 
vividly shown by the fact tiiat while the 
Catholics received 900,000 votes, the so- 
cialists 350,000, and the hberals 450,000, 
yet their respective representations were: 
in the senate, 71 Catholics, 29 hberals, and 
two sociahsts; in the chamber, 104 Catho- 
lics, 28 socialists, and 20 liberal progress- 
ists. Opposition to such disproportion led 
to constant efforts at reform, culminating in 
riots in 1899, on the occasion of an act still 
further strengthening the Catholic hold. 

The riots led to the government’s 
withdrawal of this measure, and a substitu- 
tion by which the Catholics in 1900 elected 
to the senate 58 members, the hberals and 
radicals 39, and the socialists 5; while in 
the chamber there were 85 Catholics, 33 
liberals, and 33 socialists. In 1901 the 
liberals, radicals, and socialists combined 
against the system of “plural universal suffrage,” which ^ves to some citi- 
zens more than one vote, and which, in the words of a radical leader, “ enables 
the clerical party to crush the bourgeoise in towns and industrial centres and 
places m an unfair minonty the bulk of the working classes.” In the follow- 
ing year violent demonstrations were made against the system and were only 
put down after considerable blood had been shed. As yet the agitation has 
not accomphshed its object, nor have the opposition succeeded in forcmg the 
government to do away with the practice of allowing men of wealth to evade 
military service by the payment of money; but in the election of 1904 the 
clericals lost some seats, and in May, 1906, stiU more. Their downfall 
appears to be only a question of time. The chief leaders of the clericals have 
been Malou, whose ministry was last in power m 1884, and the conservative 
Beernaert, who has of late years found a rival in the strongly clerical Woeste. 
The socialists find their greatest strength among the working classes. 

Like others of the European powers, Belgium is interested in the develop- 
ment of Africa, particularly of that part which is known as the Congo Free 
State. The beginnings of this state date back to the formation in 1876 by 
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Leopold II., with the cooperation of leading African explorers and the ap- 
proval of European governments, of an association for promoting exploration 
and colonisation m the Congo basin. Under the auspices of the association 
much exploring work was done by Henry M. Stanley and others, and treaties 
were made with native chiefs through which territorial nghts were acquired 
over a vast area. After some years the Congo International Association, as 
the society was then called, soi^ht and received recogmtion as an indepen- 
dent state. In 1884-85 an international onference, summoned for the pur- 
pose, constituted and defined the new state, and m consideration of his in- 
terest and activity conferred the sovereignty upon Leopold II. The state 
was also declared perpetually neutral, freedom of trade was established, and 
rules were laid down for the protection of the natives and for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. By a later convention made in 1890 Belgium, to which 
Leopold had willed all his sovereign rights in the state, was authorized to 
annex the state at any time after June 3, 1901. When the time for aimexa- 
tion came, however, the Belgian government, after considerable discussion, 
instead of annexing the Free State at once, merely reaffirmed the optional 
right of annexation at some future time. Two years later charges of selfish 
extortion and of terrible cruelty toward the natives on the part of the Bel^an 
officials attracted widespread attention, and it appears that some of the 
charges were well founded. Late in 1907 the English premier gave warning 
that the condition of affairs in the Congo eomd not be tolerated much 
longer. At the same time it is unquestionably true that the condition of 
the people has been greatly improved since 1885 and that much has been 
done toward stamping out the horrors of the slave-trade. The state will 
probably in time be annexed to Belgium, and the subject is again under 
consideration. 

At home the Flemish language and influence have been greatly revived 
Of the 6,693,548 mhabitants in 1900, 2,882,005 spoke Flemish only, and 
2,574,805 spoke French only; while 54 per cent, could speak Flemish, and 52 
per cent, could speak French. In 1873 Flemish obtained recogmtion in the 
law courts, and has since taken a place of equal official usage with French, 
which had been the official language since the fifteenth century. 

In 1900 the king presented his private estates to the Belgian nation to be 
preserved and used as public parks. The queen’s death occurred in 1902. 
Shortly after that event Kong Leopold was shot at by an Italian anarchist 
while driving through Brussels. The present king having three daughters, 
the inheritance devolves on Prince Albert, second son of the count of Flanders, 
brother of the king. The heir presumptive married the duchess Elizabeth 
of Bavaria, on October 2nd, 1900, and m November, 1901, a son was born “ 

Of the present state of the country its historian Lecl5re has written: Bel- 
^um of the present day affords a picture of a rapid and general transformar 
ti'on. Pohtically it is becoming a democracy, economically, thanks to the 
develooment without, it is one of the wealthiest and most energetic nations of 
Europe. Its economic progress has determined its political transformation. 
Situated at the meeting-point of three great civilisations, whose influence it 
at once feels and assimilates, Belgium is becoming more and more a microcosm 
of Europe, an active laboratory of political, economic, and social expenences./ 



CHAPTER XrX 


HOLLAND SINCE 1815 

The final separation of the kingdom of the Netherlands into the kingdonos 
of Holland and of Belgium has abeSidy been described. It was not formally 
and entirely consummated until 1839. The next year William I abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, and three years later his death occurred in Berlin, 
where he had retired. His abdication was not a matter of regret to the Dutch 
people, as, during the nine years pendmg the treaty of separation, his actions, 
totally lacking as they were in dignity, had put him in disfavour both with the 
Dutch and the Belgians. The accession of his son, who was inaugurated as 
William II, was therefore a happy change for the people. This prince, cos- 
mopolitan in his education and having a soldier’s record, won the love of his 
people. He made a decided change for the better in the finances of the 
country, improved the commerce and added to its freedom, by his concessions 
to the revolutionary fever wliich m 1848 spread from France throughout 
Europe.^ 

When King William II died at Breda, m March, 1849, a remarkable prince 
of Orange had passed away — a man of singular purpose and force of character. 
A bom soldier, he had developed, upon Wellington’s battle-fields in the penin- 
sula, in the Pyrenees, and around Waterloo, some rare tactical gifts, and a 
personal valour which commanded the admiration and the lifelong friendship 
of the Iron Duke himself; and he enjoyed a popularity, both in Holland and 
in Bel^um, which survived even after the Belgians had risen against the 
unwise and intolerant rule of King William I, which the narrow-minded con- 
gress of Vienna had imposed upon them. 

But the second King William of Holland was not a politician. He showed 
his lack of political wisdom in acting diametrically against the positive instmc- 
tions of his royal father, who had sent him to the south with a mission which 
he openly ignored by issuing a manifesto to the Belgians in which he pro- 
fessed to recognise their independence. The kmg immediately repudiated 
that manifesto, which, without addmg to his son’s popularity in the southern 
Netherlan^, seriously jeopardised his prestige and prospects in the north, 
indeed, the wrath of the Dutch people, then highly incensed at what liiey 
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branded as Belgian treason, became so violent that it was publicly proposed 
to exclude him from the throne. Nor was his conduct in London, whither 
his father sent him on another political mission, which proved as futile as his 
previoiK errand to obtain the hand of Princess Charlotte had been, calculated 
to regain for him the hold he had lost upon his future Dutch subjects. Not 
even the brilliant militaiy campaign which he undertook in Belgium at the 
head, of the Dutch army could, fruitless as it turned out to be, entirely restore 

confidence in him. So when King William II as- 
cended the throne of Holland on the abdication of 
nis father in 1840, his position could hardly be called 
satisfactory or secure. 

Peace with Belgium had, it is true, at last been 
made, but that more or less beneficial settlement of 
the Dutch crisis abroad was perhaps more than 
counterbalanced by threatening internal complica- 
tions. The finances had become disordered, if not 
critical, in consequence of the Belgian troubles; taxes 
had been rapidly increasing, and with them popular 
discontent and disgust against a regime which failed 
to grasp the fact that the flimsy reforms, grudgingly 
bestowed in 1840, were wholly unavailing to stem the 
current of national feeling which set in stronger and 
swifter as the fateful year 1848 approached. A wise 
and statesman-like ruler would not have resisted the 
popular demand for a thorough remodelling of Hol- 
land’s constitution upon an enlightened basis so 
long as King William II did. But he was a soldier, 
not a statesman. Married to 
Anna Paulovna, aRussian grand- 
duchess, he seemed to have aban- 
doned the liberal traditions of his 
predecessors and of his people 
for the autocratic tendencies of 
Muscovite rule. 

For eight yearn the king 
withstood the efforts of the 
Dutch reform party, who in Jan 
Rudolf Thorbecke, the foremost 
statesman of Holland in the 
nineteenth century — and “too 
great a man for so small a coun- 
try” (as a British statesman is 
said to have characterised him) 
— had found a leader and a soul. Already in 1844 Thorbecke, with eight 
other members of the Dutch chamber, had elaborated a reform bill. Thor- 
toke, a student, afterwards a professor in the law faculty of Leyden Univer- 
sity, was strongly supported by the vast mass of his educated and enlightened 
countrymen, then mostly unrepresented in the legislature. Yet for a time all 
his endeavours were baffled by the powerful court party, and Thorbecke even 
fmled to obtain re-election as a member of the second chamber in 1846. His 
time, however, was coming rapidly. In 1847 senous riots occurred at various 
places, even at the Hague, and notably at Gromngen. The king at last saw 
the danger of further delay, and, prompted maybe by the warnings of coming 
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crisis all over Europe, he promised reforms when opening the states-general 
in the autumn of the same year. 

There is no doubt that this timely resolve warded off from Holland the 
threatening revolution which had broken out in neighbouring states. In 
March, 1848, a royal commission was appointed to elaTOrate a new constitu- 
tion.^ Of that royal commission Thorbecke was much more than a member. 
The commi^ion was virtually his commission, and the project it presented to 
the king, his life-work. Its main featu^ having been fully discussed and 
accepted beforeh^d, its progress was swift. In October following it became 
law, and an interim cabinet was appointed to carry out its provisions. 

THE MINISTHIES OP THOEBECKE 

The preponderance of Thorbecke in Dutch political life during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was such that the modem history of the 
Netherlands may be safely divided into two periods— the Thorbecke period, 
and the period after Thorbecke’s death. The first Thorbecke ministry, 
formed as the natural outcome of the triumph of his efforts and principles, 
lasted only till 1863, but w^ marked by extraordinary activity. Dunng that, 
coinparatively speaking, brief period many fimdamental laws were passed for 
which the constitution had already provided: such as a new electoral law; a 
law to regulate the responsibility of ministers; another, to settle the rights 
and duties of provmcial governments and councils, and of communal govern- 
ments and councils, together establishing, in large measure, a complete system 
of decentralisation — thus practically introducing a kind of local government 
in Holland half a century before it was attempted in Great Britain, but within 
well-defined limits and safeguards; an act to regulate the rights and duties 
of Dutch citizenship; another, to settle the parliamentary prerogative of 
inquiry; etc. 

In Van Bosse, Thorbecke had secured the services of an able and energetic 
minister of finance, who raised the state credit, abolished several irksome and 
oppressive taxes, and established free trade, Holland being the only conti- 
nental state that afterwards remained faithful in the main to free-trade pnn- 
ciples. The postal and telegraph services were reorganised, and the great 
work of draming the Haarlem Lake was completed. The first Thorbecke 
cabinet came to an untimely end in 1853, in consequence of what was called 
“ the April naovement,” because it had originated in that month. Article 165 
of the constitution had recognised, in a country where there was no state 
church, the equality of all religious bodies, subject. to governmental control. 
The pope and the militant clerical party in Holland perceived in that article 
an opportunity to re-establish in the Low Countries the ancient bishoprics of 
Utrecht, Haarlem, Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Roermond, the bishop of Utrecht 
becoming an archbishop. This measure — coupled, it must be confessed, with 
some unfortunate reflections on Dutch Protestantism by the pope, in his 
decree on that occasion — revived all the anti-CathoUc prejudices of former 
days. Some political enemies of Thorbecke, who could not forgive him his 
triumphs, were not loth to fan the flames, and a veritable no-popery storm 

By it Holland received all tlie immunities of a free government, and ber inliabitants 
came to enjoy nearly the same rights and liberties as those of Great Britain. All tr^yies of the 
aristocratic pnvile^s retained by the constitution of 1815 were swept away. All citizens 
were, without distinction of rank or creed, made eligible to all employments , the king’s person 
was declared inviolable, but his ministers responsible. The provisions contained all the ole- 
ments of real freedom, and made as large concessions to democracy as were consistent with ite 
existence. — A lison.*^] , , , 
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swejit over the country, which Thorbecke resisted but could not withstand, 
he himself being accused of treasonable “ papism.” For several years to come 
Thorbecke was compelled to relinquish the active duties of leadership, and 
not until 1862 did he regain it. The intervening years form a sort of inter- 
regnum in modem Dutch history. 

Four cabinets followed each other at about equal intervals, the most 
important ^ong them being the ministry of Dr. Justinus van der Brugghen. 
It was during his premiership in 1857 that the Primary Education Law was 
passed, which established neutral (non-sectarian) state schools, and after- 
wards largely became the pattern of similar legislation in foreign countries, 

notably of the Education Act ol 
1870 in England. The Dutch law, 
however, did not as 3 ret provide 
for compulsory education. 

The subsequent cabinet of 
Dr. van Hall carried, in 1860, a 
most important law, directing the 
construction of a vast system of 
state railways, connecting the 
already existing private lines, and 
involvmg _ the building of very 
costly bridges over the broad 
rivers in the south. That the 
Dutch chambers adopted the prin- 
ciple of state railways in 1860 was 
largely due to Thorbecke’s influen- 
tial advocacy. By 1872 the whole 
first network of Dutch state rail- 
ways was at last completed. It is 
noteworthy that the cost of build- 
ing them was almost entirely fur- 
nished by the surplus funds ac- 
domb or THB DoBT MUSEUM CHiing aunually (up to the year 

1877) from the administration of 
the Dutch East Indies trader the “ culture system.” Consequently the Dutch 
state railways are the only ones in existence not burdened with debt. The 
state, however, did not undertake their working. This was entrusted to a 
private company, the state merely receivmg a share in the net profits. 

Thorbecke came back to power m January, 1862. His second term of office 
was marked by the same reforming energy as the first. In the four years that 
it l^ted Thorbecke had the Secondary Education Act passed (1863), com- 
pleting the work of 1857; contributed to the legislation by virtue of which 
the great canalisation works at Amsterdam and Fntterdam were sanctioned 
(1863); carried his bill emancipating upwards of thirty thousand slaves ra 
the Dutch West Indies, at the cost of 10,000,000 guilders m compensation, 
paid by the state. 

Heemskerk, the leader of the conservative party, was Thorbecke’s great 
antagonist, the two Dutch statesmen playing in the political arena parts 
somewhat r^embling those of Gladstone and Disraeli in England. Heems- 
kerk, who died in j880, and who stood three times at the head of affairs, was 
a politician of talent, though of less calibre and moral fibre than Dr. van 
Hall, his greater predecessor, and his reactionary tendencies and views found 
favour at court. There is little doubt that the king’s proposal, in 1867, to 
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t^sfer Luxembui^ to France, if .t did not emanate from Heemskerk, had 
his warm approval. It was none the less dangerous, especially as it came 
after Koniggratz, which had settled the German question in a manner not 
at all favourable to Napoleonic ambitions. 

Queen Sophie belonged to the most unflinching and ablest opponents of 
Bismarck’s policy. She corresponded much with Napoleon III, and wrote 
articles m the Revue des Deux Mondes against it. In 1871, after the sacking 
of the Tuileries, among many documents discovered were a large number of 
the queen’s letters to Napoleon. Some were subsequently published, and 
demonstrate that she repeatedly warned him against the designs and arma- 
ments of Prussia. Says Lord Malmesbury 6 : “The queen was a very clever 
woman, and knew all the affairs of Europe better than most ministers.’’ ^ 

A picturesque view of court life and relations is given by De Amicis, who 
visited Holland in- 1874. 


DE AlCTCIS ON COURT LIFE IN HOLLAND 

In Holland the kmg is considered more as a stadholder than as a king ; he 
represents,^ has said the duke of Aosta, the smallest possible quantity of 
kingship: the sentiment of the Dutch is less that of devotion to the royal 
family than affection for that house of Orange which partook equally of their 
triumphs and their reverses, and lived during three centuries their peculiar 
life. The country at bottom is republican, and its monarchy is a sort of 
cro'?m-presidency:_ the king discourses at banquets and public festivals; he 
rejoices in a certain reputation as orator because he improvises his speeches 
and because he speaks with a clear voice and a soldierly eloquence which incites 
the people to enthi^iasm. The hereditary prince, William of Orange, a stu- 
dent at the University of Leyden, passed the public examination and obtained 
the degree of doctor of law. Prince Alexander, the younger son, studied at 
the same university; he is a member of a students’ club and invites his pro- 
fessors and fellow-students to dine with him. At the Hague Prince William 
frequents the caf6s, entertains his neighbours, and promenades the streets 
with the young men of his acquaintance; in the Bois the queen seats herself 
on a tench beside a poor woman. In this people, republican by nature and 
tradition, there is not to be discovered the shghtest trace of an element draiiv 
ing a republic. _ On the contrary, they love and venerate their king, and at 
festivals given in his honour they take the horses from his carriage and 
oblige everyone to wear an orange cockade in homage to the name of Orange ; 
at ordinary tunes they occupy themselves only with their affairs and their 
families.® 


LAST TEARS OP WILLIAM HI 

'The dangers foreshadowed or undergone in 1866-67 were accentuated four 
years later, during the Franco-German complications, ending in the downfall 
of th6 French empire. The Fock cabmet succeeded in keeping the Nether- 
lands outside the war arena. The king sent for Thortecke again in January, 
1871, in this instance for the third and last time. He succeeded in forming 
another ministry, but he was no longer the Thortecke of yore. At any rate, 
before Thorbecke died, in June, 1872, he must have been conscious that his 
death might mean the partial disruption of the party he had created, as well 
as the shattering of the edifice he had teen instrumental in building up. EQs 
cabinet did not survive for long under the leadership of his successor. Dr. 
Geertsema, and finafiy disappeared in August, 1874, after having had its 
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Income Tax Bill rejected. Its most important measures had been the further 
extension of state railways in Holland (1873) and her colonies, the abolition 
of differential import duties in the Dutch East Indies, and the transference of 
the remaining Dutch portion of the Gold Coast to the Bntish government for 
a sum of money and certain British “ concessions ” in the Eastern Archipelago. 
This transaction, which shortly afterwards resulted, on the one hand, in the 
Ashanti expedition, and on the other m the disastrous war of the Dutch 

against the Achinese,^ had 
been one of the many wea- 
pons used by the opposi- 
tion against Thorbecke. 

Queen Sophie died at 
the Hague in June, 1877. 
As far as the Dutch royal 
family were concerned, the 
effect of Queen Sophie’s 
decease was absolutely dis- 
astrous. The quarrels be- 
tween the king and the 
prince of Orange, who had 
inherited the wit and the 
mind of his royal mother, 
and who if he had lived 
might have proved one of 
the most distinguished of 
his race, became aggravated 
when the wife and the 
mother was no longer there 
to conciliate and pacify. 
Father and son parted, 
never to see each other 
agam. 

It is at least probable 
that the departure of the 
prince of Orange for Paris, 
Thb Church or St. Lavrbncb, or Grootb Ehrk, and the unlikelihood of hlS 
eotterdam, oonbeorated in 1477 return to Holland during 

the lifetime of his father, 
may have had as much bearing on the king’s decision to remarry as the cir- 
cumstance that his second son Alexander, who succeeded to the title and pre- 
sumptive rights of the prince of Orange after the decease of his elder brother, 
but who died in 1884, was then in very bad health. The direct Nassau line 
was threatened unless King William were to marry again and had further 
issue. Hie bride was Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and by the 

Holland had assumed a protectorate over the whole of Sumatra, and taken over Eng- 
land's claims as well War was now declared against the sultan of the Malayan state of 
Achin, situated at the northwest extremity of the island of Sumatra, under the pretext of 
^ttmg an end to piracy and the slave trade. General van Swieten took command of an expe- 
mtion of about twelve thousand men, landed in Achin in December, 1878, defeating the enemy 
m several encounters, surrounded the fortified palace of the sultan, called the Kraton, and 
opened a ^mbardment. The sultan fled from the palace and withdrew into the interior of the 
country ; Van Swieten took pos^ssion of the palace on January 24th, 1874. He forced the 
tributary stetes of Achin to submit to Dutch supremacy. The state of Achin was incorporated 
with the Dutch colonial |)Ossessions, and a strong garfison left behind when the expedition 
returned home.— , 
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marriage King William consolidated his popularity. Popular rejoicings greeted 
the birth, on the last day of August, 1880, of a princess who received the 
name of Wilhehnina Sophia Frederika and the title “princess of Orange." 

A NEW constitution; and a eegency 

The revision of the old constitution, which had been prepared by a royal 
commission, proved an even more arduous and more laborious task than that 
of the penal code. The new Orondwet, or Fundamental Law, came into force 
in 1887. The oath to be taken by each king or queen on ascending the throne is 
given in the Fundamental Law, and shows that the regal rights in Holland 
are conferred by special contract between the people and the crown, and not 
inherited of divine right. According to the third chapter, the states-general 
represent the whole people, being divided into a first and second chamber, the 
former consisting of fifty, the latter of one hundred members — Amsterdam 
returning nine, Rotterdam five, the Hague three, Groningen and Utrecht two 
each. This was an impottant addition of strength, the old second chamber 
having had at most eighty members, one for every forty-five thousand of the 
inhabitants. The basis of the franchise was at the same time materially 
altered and much enlarged, the effect being to add some two hundred thou- 
sand male voters of the age of twenty-three to the electorate, the rights of 
the latter being afterwards settled in a special statute. 

The necessity of the new constitution had already been demonstrated early 
in 1889, when the king’s alarming condition, physical and mental, had com- 
^.elled the appomtment of a regent. The king growing steadEy worse, and 
the end, to all appearances, rapidly approaching, a further bill was introduced 
and passed, appointing Queen Emma regent of the Netherlands during the 
minority of the princess of Orange, a councfl of guardians for the latter being 
also nominated. On the 23rd of November, 1890, King William died. 

Van Houten’s bill, which abolished the semtin de liste, introduced the 
lodger franchise, and virtually made every male citizen capable of supporting 
himself and fanaily a qualified voter, passed the second chamber in June, 1896, 
and the first chamber in the following September. It was the most far-reach- 
ing electoral reform yet attempted in the Low Countries, as it not only largely 
increased the number of voters, but extended the suffrage to social strata 
hitherto deprived of all franchise rights. 

In the concludmg years of the nineteenth century the ministerial efforts in 
Holland, under the influence of Dr. N. G. Pierson, formerly president of the 
Netherlands Bank, and a distinguished professor of political economy, mainly 
consisted of financial and labour legislation. 

So far as foreign relations since 1880 are concerned, these have been cordial 
with Germany, neither the opinions of some Germans that Holland ought to 
be annexed or acquired, nor the efforts of isolated Dutchmen to bring about a 
federation with Germany, finding much favour. The scheme, however, of 
many enthusiasts for a Zollverein, or even for a political federation, between 
Holland and Belgium has not yet taken practical shape. With England rela- 
tions were not always of an entirely amicable nature.* ' , 

The pohcy of Holland in support of the policy of the United States, which 
proposed great reforms in maritime law, has always tended towards minimis- 

[1 Thi^ was due particularly to the attitude of the Netherlands toward the South Afnoau 
War, Early in 1902 Dr. Kuyper visited London, and subsequently it was announced that the 
offer of the Dutch government to fadlitate the cessation of hostilities had been rejected by 
G-reat Britain ] 
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ing the risks of international strife by substituting the pacific adjustment of 
dispute for the arbitrament of the sword. That policy culminated in 1899 
in the peace conference of the Hague and the formation of a permanent inter- 
national court of arbitration, HoUand taking a prominent part in both. 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN WILHELMINA (1898) 

The young queen attained her majority in 1898, and WS'S solemnly en- 
throned in the so-called New Church in Amsterdam, taking her oath of 
fidelity to the constitution in the presence of the state-general on September 
6th. In October, 1900, the announcement that the young sovereign was 

betrothed to Duke Henry of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, a Prussian officer of the 
guard, four years her senior, was well 
received. The approval of the state- 
general, prescribed by the constitution, 
was therefore readily obtained, and the 
marriage was solemnised with great 
pomp in the Great Church at the Hague 
on the 7th of February, 1901, Duke 
Henry having been created a prince and 
a general in the Dutch army for the oc- 
casion, under the title of Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands, thus reviving 
the popular title of a popular prince. 
King William’s brother, which threat- 
ened to be extinguished with his 
demise in 1879. The prince con- 
sort proved, however, a great dis- 
appointment; by his misbehaviour and 
by his ill treatment of his young wife 
he quickly gained for himself the 
hatred and contempt of the whole 
Dutch people. 

Amongst the last achievements of 
the Pierson cabinet were the enact- 
ment of compulsory education (1900) and the introduction of obligatory 
military service consequent upon the reorganisation of the Dutch army (1901). 

The June elections of 1901 resulted in the overthrow of the liberal party, 
which had held almost uninterrupted control of the government for over two 
decades. For some time all the conservative anti-liberal parties, the ultra- 
Protestants (or anti-revolutionists), the Catholics, and the historical Christians 
had been drawing together. In Dr. Abraham Kuyper, the recognised' head of 
the ultra-Protestants, they found a leader who could unite all factions. At 
the same time a serious split in the liberal ranks made their success possible. 
The hberal democrats advocated a revision of the constitution with a view to 
the early adoption of universal siffirage. To this programme the moderate lib- 
erals objected, refusing all revision on the ground that the time for electoral 
reform was inopportune. The socialists, hitherto supporters of the liberal 
.candidates and programme, determined for the first time to act by themselves. 
After a heated campaign, the elections both to the second chamber and to the 
prcvincial estates, which chose the members of the first chamber of the states- 
general, were carried by the conservative coalition. The second chamber was 
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found to be composed of 58 conservatives and 42 liberals, including with the 
latter 7 socialist members — a clear anti-liberal majority of 16 votes. After 
the provincial estates had chosen the new members of the upper chamber, it 
was found, however, that the hberals retained a small majonty. The liberal 
ministry of Pierson forthwith resigned, and Ku 3 rper with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in organising a ministry from the various groups of the anti-hberal 
coalition. The liberal majonty in the upper chamber refrained for a long 
time from opposing the new government, but in 1904 they ventured to do so; 
the upper chamber was then dissolved, and a new one was chosen in which 
the ministerialists had a decided majority. In June of the following year, 
however, the elections for the second chamber resulted in an anti-ministerial- 
istic victory, and on July 3d the Kuyper ministry resigned. Party divisions 
among the victors prevented any successful combination for some weeks, but 
in August Dr. T. H. de Meester managed to form a ministry, which lasted 
until February, 1907, when it resigned as a result of the defeat in the First 
Chamber of a measure providing for the abolition of the long-service teiro 
of the militia after the completion of the first period of training. The legis- 
lative program of the new ministry, as outlined in the meeting of the States 
General in September, included the improvement of coast defences, the par- 
tial draining of the Zuyder Zee, worldngmen’s insurance, and reform of the 
electoral system. 

Since 1850 much progress has been made in material development. 
The population, which stood at only three millions in 1849, had advanced to 
almost five and one-half millions by January, 1904. In the provinces of 
North and South Holland the population had indeed almost doubled in half a 
century. The population of Amsterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht more than 
doubled, whilst that of Rotterdam shot up from 90,000 to 357,000 in 1903. 
The imports for home consumption, which were valued at £15,052,012 in 
1849, had grown to £189,000,000 in 1903; the exports of home produce having. 
Increased in the same period from £10,634,128 to £162,500,000. 

This commendable progress is in part due to the fact that during this long 
period the kingdom has, with the exception of troublesome native revolts in 
some of the colomes, been at peace with the world; in part to the fact that it 
alone among all the countries of continental Europe has consistently upheld 
the principles of free trade.® 
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Bmert Fncin, one of the most eminent historical wnters of the Netherlands and professor 
of Dutch history at the university of Leyden, was horn in Rotterdam, November 14th, 1823, 
and died in January, 1899, after a brief illness. Unfortunately none of his works has been 
translated : this places him beyond the reach of the student unfamiliar with the Dutch language; 
and yet a thorough treatment of Dutch history is impossible without some knowledge of the 
250 monographs left by Fruin on history in all its branches — military, political, social, finan- 
cial, economical, ecclesiastical, and religious. “It is true Professor Fruin founded no school,” 
says one of his biographers ; “he ne\er tried to make others adopt his line. His one aim was 
to arouse love for his subject and, to give a worthy example of devotion and unselfish perform- 
ance of the duty in hand. He never urged his own opinions, never made propaganda for cer- 
tain principles of instruction. His aim was to present the pros and cons, to collect data whereby 
we might give judgment , and to this watchword he remained true.” 
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Hugo de Groot (Grotius so called), jurisconsult, diplomat, and Dutch historian, was born at 
Delft, April 10th, 1583, and died at Rostock, August 28th, 1645. At the age of eight he com- 
posed meritorious Latin verses , at twelve he* was a student at the university of Leyden. He 
took the degree of doctor of law and entered upon a career as advocate, quitting it in 1603 
when the United Provinces appointed him historiographer. In 1613 he formed one of a deputa- 
tion to the court of England, where his name became widely esteemed During the religious 
wrangles m which Olden-Barneveld forfeited his hfe, Grotius was condemned to life impnson- 
ment but was enabled by tbe ingenuity of his wife to escape to Pans, where he put forth the 
remarkable De jure bell% et pacis^ which established his reputation throughout Europe. He 
was offered the post of Swedish ambassador to Prance, but Richelieu's ill will prevented his 
succeeding there, and he obtained his recall After taking leave of the Swedish court he was 
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John Zothrop Motley was born April 15th, 1814, at Dorchester, Mass. ; was graduated at 
Harvard, and after a period of European travel returned to study law in America, where he 
was ultimately admitted to the bar In 1841 he was made secretary of legation to the Russian 
mission , but resigned in a few months, having definitely resolved on a literary career He 
spent years in the laborious investigation of the archives preserved at Berlm, Dresden, Brus- 
sels, and the Hague, and his historical works are everywhere recognised as painstakmg and 
scholarly ; embodymg an enormous amount of original research, with full attention to the char- 
acter of the actors and strict fidehty to the details of the stirring scenes ■which he depicts. 
From a hterary point of view Motley is perhaps the most brilliant of American historical writ- 
ers , hut while all acknowledge his superiority as a stylist, and his influence in instigating the 
Dutch scholars to the development of their own resources, a number of modern historians con- 
sider him more briliiant than trustworthy, declaring that he was not without partisanship, and 
that he cultivated his imagination to the detriment of his historical perception But such 
criticism is made of every great chronicler, and on the whole America has no historian of 
superior dignity. The last volumes of the History of the United Netherlands were published 
in 1868, at which time the author held the post of United States minister at Vienna 111 health 
interfered seriously with the continuation of his literary labors towards the close of his career, 
and on the 29th of May, 1877, he died at Kingston Russell House near Dorchester, England. 
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of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth He was a scnbe and attach^ 
to Count Floris V, Little is known of his mstory. He published a rhymed chronicle treating 
of events in Holland from 885 to 1306, which was printed for the first time at Amsterdam, 
in 1591 Small confidence can be placed in the actuality of events recorded in this chroni- 
cle, and the commentaries added by Huydecoper to his edition of 1772 are equally open to doubt. 
The versification, well sustained throughout, is musical but devoid of rhetorical ornament, 
adhering to simple narrative. The early part is brief, often obscure , but with the beginning 
of the reign of Ploris V, the details become fuller, and the description graphic and vigorous. 
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A OHEONOLOGIOAL STJMMAET OF THE HISTOBT OP 
THE HETHEELAHDS 


PERIOD OF ROMAN, FRANKISH, AND SAXON INVASIONS 
(28 b,c.-843 a.i>.) 


B*C 15 Gallia Belg^ca becomes a separate province under an imperial governor 
iuD. 28-47 Roman conquest of Frisians. 

70 Claudius Cmlis, the “ Mithndates of the West,” unites Celts and Teutons in a vain effort 
to expel the Romans from Gaul 
280 The Franks (Ripuarians) occupy the country. 

358 The Franks are given Toxandna. 

406 The Franks aid Rome to defeat the barbarians 

429 The Salians from Dispargum (or Disiburg) win at Cambray. 

451 The Franks take part in the battle of ChSlons against the Huns. 

481-511 Govis in power. The Saxons move in, 

623-32 Dagobert I founds the first Christian church. 

692 Pepin of Heristal conquers Kmg Hadbod. 

695 Willibrod the first bishop. 

700 Independent dukedoms arise, Brabant the chief. 

719 Radbod dies 

754 Charles Martel conquers Radbod’s son Poppo. 

755 St Boniface killed by the Frisians 

785 Charlemagne crushes Frisians and Saxons. 

843 Treaty of Verdun divides up the Netherlands. 


EARLY HISTORY OF HAINAITLT 


During CaBsar’s time this county is inhabited by the Nervii, and does not get its name 
until the seventh century. In the eleventh the*Baldwins of Flanders are its rulers under 
the title “ Count of Flanders and Hamault.” Hainault continues with Flanders until 
it fails to the house of Burgundy in 1436. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BRABANT 


Godfrey the Bearded, first count of Brabant, flourishes m the early part of the twelfth 
century His great-grandson, Henry (I) the Warrior, 

1190 changes the title of count for that of duke. 

1235 Henry (II) the Magnanimous succeeds 
1848 Henry (III) the Debonair. 

1261 His heir is set aside by John (I) the Victorious his brother. 

1^8 Henry of Luxemburg killed at the battle of Woenngen. 

1404 Brabant is united wiSi Flanders 

1430 The duchy passes to the house of Burgundy. 
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EARLY HISTORY OP GELDERLAND 

Batavians and Cliainaviaiis, Saxons and Franks, mingle in the original population of 
^ * Oelderiand. There seems to be no logical connection between the line of counts 
governing under the Carlovingian kings and that of which Count Otto (end of the 
^ tenth century) is a representative 

1096 A charter signed by C^rhard of Gelderiand. Gerhard II took to wife Enngard of 
Zutphen 

1131 Their son Henry becomes ruler over both inheritances 
llbS Otto I, his son, succeeds. 

1207 Death of Otto ; succession of Gerhard HI* 

1229 Death of Gerhard ; succession of Otto II. 

1271 Reinald I succeeds, and during his reign Limburg is seized by Brabant. 

1326 Reinald II follows and is made “ duke ” of Gelderiand. 

1339 Reinald III succeeds , quarrels with his biother Edward. 

1371 De^ith of Remald Contest between rival factions. 

1378 A decision in favour of William, nephew of the late duke 

1402 He dies and is succeeded by his son Reinald IV, who dies childless. 

1423 Arnold, his grand-nephew, succeeds. Civil war between him and his son Adolphus 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, purchases the duchy from Arnold, 

1478 Arnold dies and Charles of Burgtmdy is established as duke of Gelderiand. 


EARLY HISTORY OF FRIESLAND 

The historv of the Frisians is largely legendary, until A D. 28, when we hear of them as 
at strife with the Romans 

689 Battle of Dorstadt. Radbod is driven from West Friesland *, but returns to defeat 
Chailes Martel He is succeeded by Aldegild II, who is also driven out of West 
Friesland by the Franks 

764 Poppo, last independent prince of the Frisians, defeated by Charles Martel Charle- 
magne grants the Frisians many concessions. During his reign their country is divided 
into West, Middle, and East Fn&ia 

843 Treaty of Verdun again changes the boundaries. 

880 The whole country is reunited wuth Germany. 

911 Frisia adheres to Conrad, king of the East, while Lorraine follows Charles king of the 
West. The history of West Frisia is gradually merged with that of Holland, Dirk I. 
first count of Holland, being the son of Gerulf, count of Frisia 


EARLY HISTORY OF FLANDERS 

864 Baldwin Forester or Iron Arm, marries the daughter of Charles the Bald, and is 
acknowledged by him as governor of the countship of Flanders , he dies in 

878 and is succeeded by his son Baldwin the Bald. 

918 Death of Baldwin and succession of his son Arnold, during whose reign the first weavers 
and fullers of Ghent are established 

989 Baldwin IV, son of Arnold, succeeds and adds to his realm Valenciennes, Walcheren, and 
the islands of Zealand 

1036 His son, Baldwin V, succeeds. 

1067 Baldwin VI succeeds and brings Hainault into the control of Flanders. 

1093 Succession of Robert II, the crusader His death and the death of his son, Baldwin Vn, 
in 

1119 end the old line of Flemish counts, and the power falls to Charles the Good of Denmark. 

1127 He IS assassinated by the merchants of Bruges, who are in revenge tortured to death by 

the people. Six claimants dispute the throne, the nobility electing William of Nor- 
mandy. He is opposed by Count Thierry of Alsace, who overthrows and kills him and 
who in 

1128 is acknowledged legitimate ruler Rise of the Belgium communes. 

1168 Thierry dies, leaving his crown to his son Philip of Alsace. 

1191 His brother-in-law, Baldwin of Hainault, succeeds and yields extensive territories to 
France. 

1195 Succession of Baldwin IX, who leaves the government to his brother Philip and goes to 
found the Latin Empire at Constantinople 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. 

1279 In default of heirs, Hainault goes to John of Avenues, and Flander» to Guy de Dampierre* 



CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 




1288 Battle of Woeringen. 

1297 Pope Boniface VIII called to arbitrate between 6 ruy and tbe Frencb king. 

1300 Guy and bis sons imprisoned by Pinlip of France. 

1301 Philip confiscates Flanders. 

1302 The “ Bruges Matins,” during which three thousand two hundred French are ma&sacrecE. 

Battle of Courtrai (battle of the Spur&) 

1305 Death of Guy in prison and release of his son Robert of Bethune upon his signing a con- 
tract detrimental to Flanders. 

1328 Death of the old count at the age of eighty-two. He is succeeded by his grandson, liOnis 
of Nevers or of Orecy. The communes defeated at Cassel 
1335 The peace between France and England broken and the Flemish provinces dragged anew 
into a European war. Jacob van Artevelde puts himself at the head of the people. 

1345 He IS beset and murdered upon his return from a journey to Bruges 

1346 Death of Count Louis on the field of Cr^y, His sixteen-year-old son Louis of Bilale suc- 

ceeds. 

1357 The duke of Brabant cedes Antwerp and Mechlin to Louis 
1369 Lille, Douai, B 6 thune, Hesdin, and Orchies ceded by France. 

1382 Battle of Boosebeke. 

1884 Death of Louis, last of the house of Dampierre, With Philip of Burgundy, his son-in- 
law, was to begin a new order of things. 

1404 Death of Philip Succession of John cfBurgundy (the Fearless). 

1431 Assassination of John. Accession of Philip, his son. 


THE COUNTS OF HOLLAND (843-1299) 

Charles the Simple bestows Egmond and its dependencies on X>irk I, who dies in or about 
923 and is succeeded by his son Dirk 11, who is in turn succeeded in 
988 by his son Arnold- Arnold is killed m battle m 

993 and is succeeded by his twelve-j ear-old son Dirk HI, with Liutgaide as regent 
1010 Last Norman invasion of the Netherlands. 

1015 Dirk builds and fortifies Dordrecht. 

1089 Death of Dirk III and succession of Dirk IV, who in 
1049 IS assassinated. He is succeeded by his brother, Plorls I. 

1061 Death of Floris. Succeeded by his infant son under guardianship of Gertrude of Saxony, 
who in 

1068 marries Robert of Flanders and confers on him the government of the country during her 
son’s minority. 

1091 Death of Dirk V 5 succession of Floris H, the Fat. 

1121 Death of Floris ; succession of Dirk VI, a child under the guaidianship of his mother 
Petronella, who contmues the struggle against Germany 
1125 End of the enmity between the emperors of Germany and the counts of Holland, upon the 
election of Lothair to the throne of Germany. 

1167 Death of Dirk VI ; succession of Plorls III. 

1165 Philip of Flanders defeats and captures Count Floris. 

1167 He IS released and reinstated 
1170 Holland swept by a great flood. 

1187 Floris departs for the Crusades and dies of a pestilence. 

1191 Dirk Vn succeeds. He engages in disastrous wars. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1203 Death of Dirk His daughter Ada succeeds, William, the dead count's brother, succeeds 
in replacing Ada 

1214 William participates in the defeat at Bouvmes 

1217 He sets sail for the Holy Land, but goes to the assistance of Portugal, besieges Damietta, 
and returns to Holland, dying 

1224 Plons IV, aged twelve years, succeeds his father 

1235 He is slain by the count de Clermont His son, William II, under the governorship of 
his brother Otto III, bishop of Utrecht, succeeds. 

1248 William is crowned king of Germany. 

1256 He is killed m battle against the Fneslanders , and Plons V, then an infant, succeeds 
under the governorship of his uncle Floris 

1296 Floris is murdered, and his, son John I, a mmor, succeeds under a divided regency. 

1299 Death of the last of the counts of Holland. The count of Hainault recogmsed as the heir 
under the title of John H. 
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^ THE HOUSE OF HAINAULT (1299-135S) 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
1308 Zealand ceded to Flanders 

1804 The count abdicates in favour of his son William, and dies. His son succeeds as William 

in. 

1381 Flanders releases Holland from homage for the Zealand islands 
1837 Succession of William IV. 

1345 He declares war against Utrecht, and later against the Frieslanders, by whom he is 
defeated and killed. His sister Margaret succeeds. She is recalled to Bavaria and 
leaves the administration to her second son William. 

1849 Dissensions arising between mother and son, two parties are formed, that of William 
being known as the cods,” that of Margaret as the “ hooks ” The struggle ends 
1354 with an agreement by which William retains Holland, Zealand, and Friesland under the 
title of William V, while Margaret receives a pension and the possession of Hainault 
1359 Albert, the count’s younger brother, assumes the government upon evidence of William’s 
hopeless insanity. 

1379 Death of the mad count. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1404 Death of Count Albert ; succession of his son William VI j violent altercations between 
the cod and the hook parties Hollanders lose Friesland. 

1417 Death of William, and succession of his daughter Jacqueline, whose claim is disputed by 
her paternal uncle John of Bavaria until his death by poison 

1435 He having named Philip of Burgundy as nghtful successor, the latter keeps up the war 

against the countess, and succeeds *m wresting from her, by the Reconciliation of Delft, 
1438 the administration of all her states. 

1484 (’omplete abdication and 

1436 death of Jacquelme, leaving her territories to the undisputed possession of Philip duke 

of Burgundy. 


THE NETHERLANDS UNDER THE HOUSE OF BURGUNDY (1436-1493) 


Philip of Burgundy, after purchasing the title of the duchess of Luxemburg to her estate, 
now governs over an area about equal to that of the existing kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. 

1436 Philip declares war against England. 

1440 The Dutch and Flemings capture Hanseatic fleet , twelve years’ truce declared. 

1467 Succession of Charles the Bold, who has already held for some time the office of stad- 

holder-general of Holland. 

1468 Alliance with Edward IV of England against France. 

1476 Charles defeated by the Swiss at the battle of Morat. 

1477 Battle of Nancy. Charles loses both the battle and his life, leaving all his powers to his 

eighteen-year-old daughter Mary. The congress meets at Ghent, February 3rd, and 
tbe result of its deliberations is the formal grant, on February 11th, by the duchess 
Mary, of the “ Great Privilege.” August 18th of the same year she marries Maximilian, 
son of the emperor of Germany, and dies. 

1482 Maximilian is imprisoned at Bribes. 


THE NETHERLANDS UNDER THE EMPIRE (1493-1609) 

1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, and in 

1494 appoints his son Philip the Fair to the governorship of the Netherlands. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1506 Death of Philip. Maximilian names his daughter Bilarg^et govemante. 
1510 War with the Hanseatic towns. 
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1515 Charles, having attained his fifteenth year, is inaugurated duke of Brahant and count of 
Flanders and Holland. 

1519 Election of Charles V to the empire. 

1527 The bishop of Utrecht cedes to the emperor the whole of his temporal power. 

1528 The duke of Gelderland lays down his arms. 

1529 Peace of Camhray. 

1540 Ghent severely punished for rebellion 

1543 Acquisition of Friesland and Gelderland by Charles. 

1555 Charles abdicates at Brussels; Philip n succeeds 

1559 Philip sails for Spain. Margaret, duchess of Parma, a regent 

1562 Conspiracy for the overthrow of Granvella, the king^s overseer in the Netherlands. The 
regent joins her voice to the protests sent to Philip. Granvella removed 

1564 Wigele is appointed in his stead Fresh indignities are perpetrated and Philip proclaims 
the furious decree of the council of Trent. 

1566 Establishment of the Inquisition in the Netherlands. Certain dissenting noblemen meet 
at the baths of Spa, and the foundations for the Compromise of February are laid. The 
image-breaking riot and the sack of the Antwerp cathedral follow. 


Alva’s Beigit op Tbbrob (1567-1573) 

1567 The prince of Orange retires into Germany, and the confederacy is dispersed. Alva sets 

out to conquer by force of arms. Arrest of Egmont and Horn. Philip establishes the 
bloody “ council of Troubles ” 

1568 Philip signs the death- w^arrant of all the Netherlanders as heretics. Execution of Egmont 

and Horn The prince of Orange opens his campaign 

1572 The Sea Beggars take Bnel Nearly all the important cities raise the standard of the 

deliverer. Louis of Nassau takes Mons, which is later recovered by the Spaniards. 
The states-general assemble at Dordrecht July 16th 

1573 The siege of Haarlem. Decline of Alva’s fortunes. He is recalled December 15th and 

Eequesens takes his place 


William op Obangb Triumphant (1574r-1584) 

1574 Spanish fleet is defeated ofi Middelburg by Boisot. Middelburg after two years’ siege 

yields to the patriots Spaniards leave oft siege of Leyden Avila defeats and kills 
Louis of Nassau at Mooker Heath. His soldiers mutiny and take Antwerp as security 
for three years’ back pay Spaniards resume siege of Leyden Boisot defeats Spanish 
fleet near Antwerp. Orange has the dikes broken to let the sea round Leyden. Boisot 
appears before Levden with a fleet Spaniards besiege Zieriksee Leyden relieved. 
The dikes are rebuilt The university of Leyden founded m commemoration. 

1575 Holland and Zealand form an alliance. 

1576 Requesens dies Zienksec sui renders. Spanish mutineers seize Alost , seize council. 

The patriots hold a congress at Ghent. Spaniaids by using women as shields take 
Maestricht Spanish mutineers sack and destroy Antwerp *‘The Spanish Fury,” 
November 4th Don John of Austria replaces Requesens. The congress signs the 
Pacification of Ghent,*' an alliance against Spam , all the provmces accept it. 

1677 Union of Brussels signed Don John signs ‘‘ the Perpetual Edict.” William of Orange 
enters Brussels and is made governor or ruward 
1578 The states make an alliance with England. Alessandro of Parma crushes patriot army at 
Gemblous Don John dies and is succeeded by Alessandro of Parma 
1679 Patriots sign the Union of Utrecht. Parma besieges Maestricht. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC 

1579 Egmont’s son taken as a traitor Parma sacks Maestricht. Hemhyze seizes the govern- 
ment of Ghent Orange restores order. Renneberg sells Mechlin to Spain. 

1680 The provinces declare independence The states of Holland offer sovereignty to Orange. 
Patriots routed at Hardenberg Heath. Philip offers a reward for the assassination of 
William of Orange 

1581 William of Orange accepts temporarily the sovereignty of the provinces. Renneherg’s 
troops defeated He dies The act of Abjuration and Declaration of Independence 
published. Five of the provinces elect the duke of Alenijon and Anjou , two elect 
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Orange Tlie seven unite against Spain, Anjou forces Parma to retire from Cambray. 
Parma takes Tournay. 

1582 Anjou is inaugurated at Antwerp. Orange wounded by an assassin Parma takes 
Oudenarde, Orange accepts full sovereignty of Holland under a constitution, ‘‘Tbe 
Great Privilege of tbe Lady Mary.” 

1683 Anjou’s plot to seize Antwerp fails 

1584 Two attempts made on Orange’s life Anjou dies. William of Grange killed by an 
assassm. 


Partial Istdependei^cb (1584-1609) 

1584 Maurice of Orange succeeds his father. 

1585 Parma takes Antwerp after a year of siege. Deputies offer sovereignty to France and 

England. Elizabeth declines, but sends troops under Leicester. 

1686 Spaniards beaten near Zutphen. Sir Philip Sidney killed 

1587 Leicester recalled because of his unpopularity. 

1588 The Dutch greatly hamper the Spanish armada 

1589 English garrison surrenders Gertruydenberg to Parma, 

1591 Maurice takes Breda, Zutphen, Nimeguen, etc 

1592 Parma dies. 

1693 Maurice takes Gertruydenberg. 

1694 Maurice takes Groningen, last Spanish stronghold. Archduke Ernest succeeds Parma 

Two attempts on Maurice’s life fail 

1595 Archduke Ernest dies ; succeeded by Puentes, who takes Camhray and is replaced by 

Archduke Albert, who wms battles against France. The Dutch make explorations, 
and colonise. 

1596 Dutch and English fleet sacks Cadiz Dutch form the India Company. 

1597 Maurice defeats Spaniards at Turnhout and takes many cities 

1598 French and Spanish war ended by Treaty of Vervins Philip II cedes the Netherlands 

and Burgundy to Albert and Isabella. Albert crowned at Brussels Philip II dies. 
1699 Maurice takes Bommel Spanish troops mutiny, 

1600 Maurice defeats Albert and Mendoza near Nieuport. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

^601 Maurice takes Rheinberg, but fails before Bois-le-Duc. Albert begins a three years’ siege 
of Ostend 

1604 Maurice takes Sluys. 

1605 A Dutch fleet defeats the Spanish and pursues them into Dover. Spmola takes towns in 

Overyssel and defeats Maurice at Ruhroxt The Dutch defeat a Spanish fleet off Mala- 
bar. 

1606 Dutch fleet routed off Cape St Vincent 

1607 Dutch fleet under Heemskerk defeat Spaniards at Gibraltar Spaniards make proposals 

of peace 

1608 Congress at the Hague 

1609 Twelve years Treaty of Antwerp signed Spain recognises Holland’s independence. 


Complete Independence (1609-1648) 


1610 War between Cleves and Jfllich. Maurice takes Jiilich and ends the war^ Arminius dies, 
leaving fierce religious dissensions, taking shape ot two parties, Remonstrants and 
Counter-remonstrants 

1616 The towns held as security by England bought back 

1617 Riots at Amsterdam and the Hague Maurice seizes Bnel and overthrows 

1618 government of Nimeguen, arrests Bameveld, Grotius, etc , deposes many town-govern- 

ments. Synod of Dordrecht meets. 

1619 Expels remonstrants, tries and condemns Batneveld, who is executed, Grotius imprisoned 

for life. Thirty Years’ War begins* 

1620 Persecution of remonstrants. 

1621 Grotius escapes from prison* Twelve-years truce ends* War with Spain begins 

1622 Spmola takes Jillich by siege, but is repulsed at Bea^en-op-Zoom 

1623 Plot to assaasmate Maurice fails. 
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1624 Treaty with France and England Dutch build New Amsterdam (New York) in America. 

1625 Maunce dies and is succeeded by his brother Frederick Henry, The Spaniards take 

Breda. 

1627 Frederick Henry takes Groenlo. Piet. Heyn defeats Spanish fleet. 

1628 Piet Heyn takes Spanish treasure fleet near fiarana. 

1629 Piet Heyn killed while capturing Dunkirk pirates Frederick besieges Bois-le-Duc, and 

takes it. Part of Holland flooded to frustrate the Spaniards. 

1630 Dutch victories in the West Indies 

1631 Frederick Henry besieges Dunkirk, but is recalled. Dutch fleet wuns near Tholen. 

Frederick's three-year-old son declared his successor as stadholder. Grotius returns 
and is rebanished. 

1682 Frederick besieges Maestricht, and beats off Pappenheim at Meerssen ; Maestricht and 
Limburg surrender. Spain makes overtures of peace 
1634 Dutch found colony at Curasao. Alliance made with France 
1 (j 35 French allies win at Avein. 

1637 Spaniards take Venlo and Roermond. Fredenck takes Breda. Dutch defeat Portuguese 

in Brazil The era of tulipo-mama. 

1638 Frederick takes Calloo and Verrebroek, but is defeated at Liefkenshoek and Geklem. 

1639 Van Tromp defeats the Spaniards in the Downs. 

1640 Dutch win at Nassau. Lose at Moervaert. 

1641 Frederick's son married to princess royal of England. 

1643 Dutch win a skirmish at Bergen-op-Zoom. 

1647 Frederick Henry dies ; succeeded by his son William H- 

1648 Peace proclaimed with Spain, which acknowledges complete independence of the United 

Provinces, in the Treaty of MtLnster 


Entanglements in Etjbopean Politics (1648-1715) 

The French overrun Spanish Netherlands. 

1649 English parliament's ambassador to Holland assassinated. 

1650 Prince William arrests Admiral de Witt, but is forced to release him Contest between 

prince and the states ends m the prince being frustrated at Amsterdam. He dies and 
is succeeded by bis son William HL 

1651 Tbe “ great assembly ” meets. English parhament passes the Navigation Act and seizes 

Dutch ships. 

1652 War with England begins by an encounter between Blake and Tromp off Dover. Tromp 

succeeded by De Ruyter, who defeats Ayscue off Plymouth, and fights Blake and 
Ayscue Blake fights De Ruyter off Kent Van Galen defeats the English near Leg- 
horn in Mediterranean. Tromp, reinstated, defeats Blake off Goodwin Sands. 

1653 Tromp in three days' battle with superior force saves his convoy. Tromp defeated by 

Monk off Nieuport Tromp figbts drawn battle witb Monk off Schevemngen Holland 
proposes peace, and forms an alliance witb Denmark. 

1654 Disadvantageous peace made witb England and pnnce of Orange excluded from stadhol- 

dersbip. Dutch dnven out of Brazil. 

1655 War between Denmark and Sweden 

1656 Dutch raise siege of Dantzic Don John of Austria governor of Spanish Netherlands. 

Brief naval war with French privateers. 

1057 Sweden and Denmark at war. Dutch defeat Swedish fleet in the Sound, 

1659 Dutch aid in capture of Nyborg. Dutch crush Algerine pirates. Treaty of the Pyrenees 

gives Louis XIV large parts of Spanish Netherlands. 

1660 Dutch blockade Swedish fleet in Landskrona Peace arranged. Charles II of England 

restored and welcomed in Holland. Act of exclusion against Orange repealed. 

1662 Treaty with Brazil, Charles I's judges delivered to England. 

1664 English take many Dutch possessions. De Ruyter captures Engbsh ships and forts in 

the West Indies. CharlesslI seizes one hundred and thirty Dutch vessels and lays an 
embargo , 

1665 England declares war. Opdam defeated and killed in naval battle off Lowestoft Tromp 

in command, superseded by De Ruyter De Witt takes command Bishop Galen of 
Miinster declares war and invades tbe United Provinces. Louis XIV of France sends 
troops to aid the Provinces. 

1666 Peace with Miinster arranged. France declares war on England. ^ De Ruyter and Tromp 

defeat Monk and Pnnce Rupert in a great naval battle off the North Foreland. Monk 
defeats De Ruyter near Ostend. English burn 160 Dutch merchantmen m the Vlie. 

1667 Peace conference fails De Ruyter takes Sheerness and burns it. De Ruyter burns E^- 

lish war-ships at Chatham, De Ruyter enters the Thames and retires. Peace with 
England, jLouis XIV invades the Spanish Netherlands, which ask aid of the United 
Provinces The Perpetual Edict passed. 
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1668 Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle. 

1669 Charles II treacherously joins Prance in a plot to crush the United Provinces. 

1671 Charles tries to force Holland to insult the flag. 

1679 The states-general appoint William, prince of Orange, captain -general English undei 
Holmes attack Dutch Smyrna fleet without warning, and are repulsed England and 
France declare war on the states-general French army invades Holland and takes 
various cities Amsterdam opens the dikes. De Euyter defeats English fleet in the 
battle of Southwold Bay (Solebay) Perpetual Edict revoked , Orange made stadholder 
The De Witts massacred by populace. Elector of Brandenbuig and emperor of Ger- 
naany join the United Provinces. Duke of Luxemburg aids the Provinces 

1673 Bishops of Munster and Cologne defeated at Groningen and retire. Tromp and De Ruyter 

defeat English and French. De Ruyter defeats English fleet De Ruyter defeats Eng- 
lish and French invading fleet in the Texel The French take Maestricht. Orange 
recaptures Naarden. 

1674 England makes peace with Holland, Bishops of Miinster and Cologne make peace The 

French capture cities Orange fights a drawn battle at Seneife with Cond6 , then takes 
Grave and Huy. De Ruyter repulsed at Martinique. Tromp lands on Belle-lJe. 

1675 Cond4 takes Dinant, Huy, and Limburg. 

1676 Orange fails to take Maestricht. De Ruyter fights two naval battles with the French and 

is killed in the second. Orange deposes government of Middelburg. 

1677 Orange defeated at St. Omer and Cassel. Orange besieges Charleroi but is repulsed. 

Orange marries Mary, daughter of James duke of York (James II of England). 

1678 Peace with Prance signed at Nimeguen Orange, in spite of peace, attacks French at 

Mons 

1681 Louis XIV breaks the peace ; Orange raises a confederacy against him. 

1684 The French take Luxemburg. 

1685 Orange aids in Monmouth’s invasion of England 

1686 League of Augsburg formed against Prance 

1688 William of Orange lands in England, 

1689 William and Mary proclaimed sovereigns of England. Louis XIV declares war. 

1690 Dutch under Waldeck defeated at Fleurus. Dutch and English fleets beaten at Beachy 

Head. 

1691 Mons taken by the French. Waldeck beaten at Leuze 

1699 Dutch and English fleets defeat French at La Hogue. Maximilian of Bavaria governor 
of Spanish Netherlands 

1693 French win at Fumes and Dixmude, Maestricht, Huy, Neerwinden, Charleroi , and lose at 

Landen Dutch fleets defeated at Cape St V incent. 

1694 Dutch and Enghsh fleets bombard French coast 

1695 Queen Mary dies. William takes Namur by siege. 

1697 William takes Ath. French capture Dutch fleet. Treaty of Ryswick signed. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
1701 Dutch garrisons made prisoners by the French, William dies. 

1709 War declared against France. Duke of Marlborough commands allied troops and gams 
many victories. 

1703 Marlborough takes Bonn, Obdam loses at Eckeren Deputies of the states-general pre- 

vent Marlborough attacking the French in their lines between the Mehaigne and Maas. 

1704 Marlborough wins many battles, including Blenheim. Dutch and English take Gibraltar 
1706 Marlborough wins at Ramillies. 

1708 French defeated m many battles. Louis XIV’s proposals of peace rejected. 

1709 Marlborough takes Tournay, Malplaquet, Mons Barrier treaty with England proposed, 
1719 England leaves the alliance The Dutch take Le Quesnoy. The allies are beaten at 

Denain, Douai, Le Quesnoy and Bouehain 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht provides against French claims on the Spanish (now Austrian) Nether- 
lands 

1715 Satisfactory Barrier Treaty made with France. 


A Republic Again (1715-1794) 


1716-19 Financial panics. 

1718 Mississippi and South Sea bubbles. 

1790 Insurrection m Brussels secures privileges. 

1799 William Charles Henry Fnso of Orange-Nassau made stadholder of Gelderland, 
1725-7 Treaties of Vienna and Hanover. 
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1731 Ostend Company abolished. 

1731-32 Eeligious disputes. A sea-worm threatens to min the dikes. 

1733 Prince of Orange-Nassau marries English princess-royal. 

1735-39 The states involved in English-Spanish war. 

1740 The Dutch massacre Batavians (m East Indies). 

1742 The states involved in Enghsh-French war 

1744 The states join the Quadruple Alliance French win at Memn and Tpres, 

1745 Tournav, Fontenoy, and take many cities 

1747 French invade the states. Williain of Orange-Xassau made stadholder as William HT. 

French take Bergen-op-Zoom after siege ""The states make the stadholdership heredi- 
tary 

1748 Peace of Ais-la-Chapelle. 

1751 William IV dies. Is succeeded by his son William V, a minor, with Anne of England as 
regent, 

1756 The states avow neutrality in Seven Years* War. 

1757 Austrian Netherlands take part, 

1765 The emperor Joseph II succeeds Maria Theresa. 

1766 William V of age. Encounters with England, who claims right of search. 

1779 Admiral Bylandt humiliated by Enghsh commodore 

1780 England forces war. 

1781 English capture St Eustatius ; are repulsed in naval battle of Doggerbank. 

1782 Holland recognises the independence of the United States of America. 

1783 The “ Schuttery ” reorganised. Joseph 11 interferes and takes the barrier towns. 

1784 His ship is refused the passage of the Schelde, and he threatens war. Duke Ludwig of 

Brunswick, commander of the troops, forced to resign and retire, 

1785 Joseph H proposes peace and a treaty is made. 

1786 The states of Holland remove the stadholder from various military offices. 

1787 The free corps displaces members of town -governments favourable to Orange. Encoun- 

ters betvpeen troops of the states of Holland and those of the stadholder. The princess 
of Orange arrested on her way to the Hague. Joseph II arouses opposition in Beldam 
by edicts He also interferes in and invades Holland Various cities surrender or are 
abandoned The states of Holland restore the stadholder to his office Amsterdam 
taken by siege The stadholdership again made hereditary, 

1789 Joseph II annuls the Joyeuse Bntrie and produces revolution in Brabant, where he is 

defeated at Turnhout, Ghent, Brussels, Mons 

1790 The United States of Belgium declare independence, which they maintain for only a year 
1792 The states-general withdraw their ambassador from France on account of the arrest of 

Louis XVI. The French invade Belgium. 


Effects of the French Ebvoltjtion 


1793 The French take Breda and various cities. 

1794 French victory of Fleurus drives Austnans from Netherlands Pichegru takes Sluys by 

siege, also Bois-le-Duc, Maestricht 

1795 The stadholder abandons Holland. Th^ patriots welcome the French and establish a new 

government as the Batavian Republic. 


THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC (1797-1806) 


1797 English defeat Dutch fleet under DeWmter oS Camperdown. Treaty of Campo-Formio 

gives Belgium to the French, 

1798 A constituent assembly organised. 

1799 The Dutch fleet surrenders in the Texel. Alhes endeavour to reinstate the stadholder, 

but are defeated near Bergen. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTUEY 


1801 Treaty of Luneville confirms French possession of Luneville 

1805 Batavian Eepubhc given a new constitution and Solunxmelpenninok made grand pension- 

ary. 

1806 Napoleon makes Holland a kmgdom under his brother Iiom& 
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1809 Englisli fail in effort to invade Walclieren. 

1810 Louis abdicates Napoleon annexes Holland to his empire. Decay of Dutch prosperity 

and Napoleon^s fall prepare public for the plot to restore the house of Orange 
1813 Uprising against the French succeeds. The prince of Orange, son of William V, lands, 
William of Orange is proclaimed sovereign prince as William I. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS 


A constitution drawn up and accepted Orange takes the oath The allies establish 
the Austrian baron Vincent, as governor of Belgium. The alhes, by treaty of Pans, 
annex Belgium to Holland under William of Orange as governor-general 
Amalgamation of Holland and Belgium completed Napoleon returns to France. English 
and Dutch (under William Prince of Qrange, son of William I) defeated at Quatre-Bras 
by Ney. Dutch under Orange take part at Waterloo. Commission to reorganise the 
kingdom reports William I inaugurated at Brussels. Belgium, being Catholic, and of 
greater population, grows restive under Protestants* and Dutch monopoly of govern- 
ment and suppression of priests 

The king signs a concordat with the pope. The king banishes malcontents. 


, Belgium Obtains Independence (18S0) 

1880 French Revolution excites the Belgians Riots in Brussels spread to the other cities 

The heir-apparent promises reforms. States-general at the Hague adopt delay, and 
troops move on Brussels. The Dutch occupy part ot Brussels but retreat before the 
opposition Provisional government declares Belgium independent. Congress at Brus- 
sels proclaims independence. London conference dissevers kingdom of Holland Dutch 
troops shut up in Antwerp citadel 

1881 Duke de Nemours (son of French king) chosen king of Belgium , his father declines for 

him. De Chokier chosen regent Duke Leopold of Saxe-Coburg elected king The 
Dutch defeat the Belgians at Louvain The French send an army, and Orange con- 
sents to an armistice Treaty proposed by the powers accepted by Belgians, but refused 
by the Dutch 

1889 Leopold marries daughter of the French kmg England and France combine to cow 
Holland French besiege and take Antwerp. French army returns to France 
1883 Convention %vith Holland signed 
1834 Riots in Brussels against supporters of Orange 
1839 Treaty with Holland signed. 


HOLLAND (1889-1906) 

1840 William I abdicates for his son William H. 

1843 William I dies. 

1848 French Revolution leads to demand for a new constitution ; granted April 17th. 

1849 William IX dies , is succeeded by William HI. 

1861 Great flood 

1868 Slavery ended in Dutch West Indies. 

1865 Two canals begun 

1867 Disputes with Germany over Luxemburg. 

1869 International exposition at Amsterdam. 

1871 Possessions m Guinea ceded to England. 

1873 Thorbecke dies 

1873-79 War in Sumatra witb sultan of Achin ends successfully. 

1883 Disputes over commercial treaty with France. New war in Sumatra ends in victorv 
1887 Revised constitution in force 

1889 During illness of the king, the queen nominated regent 

1890 The king recovers , declared incapacitated, and the queen made regent William III 

dies, and is succeeded by his daughter Wilhelmina under regency Duke of Nassau 
made grand duke of Luxemburg 

1893 Labour riots. 

1894 Insurrection in Dutch East Indies put down 
1896-98 Severe fighting in Dutch East Indies. 

1898 Conscription bill passed. Queen Wilhelmina crowned. 


1814 

1815 

1837 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 Queen Wilhelraiiia inariieb Duke Henrv of Meekleaiburg-Schwerin 
1905 Pall of the Kiiyper ministry. Dr T. H de Meester forms a new one 
1907 The de Meester imnistry resigns. Electoral reform promised 


BELGIUM (1842-1906) 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1842 Educational bill passed over clerical opposition. 

1846 Liberal congress at Brussels 

1847 Liberals win elections and form cabinet. 

1848 French Revolution causes slight uneasiness. The king’s offer to resign declined Elec- 

toral reforms passed. Attempted invasions from France fail. Financial panics. 
1852-54 Liberals lose power 
1853 Army increased to one hundred thousana men. 

1857 Clerical disputes over chanties and Liberal gains. 

1860 Octrois abolished. 

1863 Schelde declared open 

1865 Leopold I dies, and is succeeded by his son Leopold H. 

1869 Crown-pnnce dies Belgium protected from France by England. Political nots force 
resignation of ministry 
1872-76 Religious riots against Catnolics. 

1874 Van de Weyer dies. 

1878 Catbolics lose at elections 

1880 Liberals win against Catholics Dispute with the Vatican 

1883 Bill for parhamentary reform passed 

1884 Clerics wun elections, hut passing a reactionary education bill are defeated 

1885 The king declared king of the Kongo Free State Exposition at Antwerp 
1885-87 Riots among miners. 

1892 Universal suffrage rejected for household suffrage. Heavy and continued strikes and 
riots 

1894 Exposition at Antwerp. Electoral reform hill passed. 

Treaty wdth England concernmg Kongo Free State. 

1895 Disputes over educational bills. 

1897 Flemish made official language 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 Military bill reduces time of compulsory seivice The government postpones tne annexa- 
tion of the Congo Free State. 

1903 Charges of terrible cruelty made against Belgian officials m the Free State. 

1906 Elections result in decrease of clerical majority m the Chamber from twenty to twelve 

1907 King Leopold opens the new poit of Zeebrugge, the sea terminus of the Bruges ship caimi. 
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BOOK I 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

THE HOHENSTAUFENS^ 

[1126-1190 A.D] 

After the extinction of the Franconian dynasty, a moment had ^ain 
arrived when the German princes, if they were desirous of becoming inde- 
pendent and sovereign rulers, were not obliged to place a new emperor above 
themselves; but such a thought was foreign to their minds, and they pre- 
ferred paying homage to one whom they had exalted to the highest step of 
honour, rather than behold Germany divided mto numerous petty kingdoms. 

Accordingly in 1125 the German trib^ again encamped on the banks of 
the Rhine, in the vicinity of Mainz, and ten princes selected from each of the 
four principal fanulies, viz., Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia, assem- 
bled in Mainz for the first election. Three princes only were proposed: Duke 
Frederick of Swabia (the mighty and courageous Hohenstaufen), Lothair of 
Saxony, and Leopold of Austria. The two latter on their knees, and almost 
in tears, entreated that they might be spared the infliction of such a heavy 
burden, whilst Frederick, in his proud mind, ambitioxisly thought that the 
crown could be destined for none other but himself; and such feeling of pre- 
tension indeed was too visibly expressed in his countenance, Adalbert, the 
archbishop of Mainz, however, who was himself not well inchned towards 
the Hohenstaufens, put to all three the question: “ Whether each was willing 
and ready to 3 deld and swear allegiance to him that should be elected?” 
The two former answered in the affirmative; but Frederick h^itated and 
left the assembly, ’imder the excuse that he must take counsel of his friends. 
The princes were all indignant at this conduct, and the archbishop persuaded 
them at length to make choice of Lothair of Saxony, although against his 
own will. 

[‘We take up tke story of the Holy Boman Empire where we left it in Volume VIL] 
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[1125-1138 A.Bi] 


LOTHAIE 11 (1125-1137 AD.) 

But hostilities soon broke out between the two powerful Hohenstaufen 
dukes, Frederick of Swabia and Conrad of Franconia; and during nearly the 
entire reign of the new king, the beautiful lands, of Swabia, Franconia, and 
Alsace were laid waste and destroyed, until at last both the dukes found 
themselves compelled to bow before the imperial authority. In this dispute 
the emperor Lothair, in order to strengthen his party, had recourse to means 
which produced agitation and dissension, and continued to do so for more 
than a hundred years afterwards. He gave his only daughter Gertrude in 
marriage to Henry the Proud, the powerful duke of Bavaria (of the Guelfs), 
and gave him, besides Bavaria, the duchy of Saxony likewise. This is the 
first instance of two dukedoms being governed by one person. Nay, with the 
acquiescence of the pope, and under the condition that after Henry’s death 
they were to become the property of the Roman church, he even invested 
him with the valuable hereditary possessions of Matilda in Italy, as a fief, so 
that the duke’s authority extended from the Elbe to far beyond the Alps, 
being much more powerful than even that of the emperor hirnself; for besides 
his patrimonial lands in Swabia and Bavaria, he had likewise inherited from 
his mother the moiety of the great ancestral possessions in Saxony, and in 
addition to all this his consort now brought him the entire lands of Suplin- 
burg, Nordheim, and old Brunswick. 

Thus the foundation was laid at this period for the subsequent jealousy, 
so destructive to Germany and Italy, between the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens 
— the latter being caUed Waiblingers from their castle Waiblingen on the 
Rems (styled by the Italians Ghibellini) — and the faction-names of the Guelfs 
and Gfdbellines henceforward continued for centuries to resound from Mount 
Etna and Vesuvius to the coasts of the North and the Baltic seas. Lothair’s 
reign became so shaken and troubled, partly by the dispute of the Hohen- 
staufens and partly by the Italian campaigns, that but very few, if any, of 
the great hopes he had at first excited by his chivalric, wise, and pious char- 
acter were realised. ‘ 

During his second and rather successful campaign in Italy [against Conrad, 
the anti-pope Anacletus, and Roger II of Sicily, resulting in his being crowned 
as emperor by Pope Innocent II], Lothair was seized with an illness, and died 
on his return, in the village of Breitenwang, between the rivers Inn and Lech, 
in the wildest part of the Tyrolese mountains. His body was conveyed to 
and interred in the monastery of Konigslutter, in Saxony, founded by himself. 6 

CONRAD in, VON HOHENSTAtTPEN (1138-1152 A.D.) 

The great struggle between church and state, the pope and the emperor, 
Imd now commenced, and centuries were to pass away before its termina- 
tion. On the one side stood the pope, supported by France and by an 
un-German faction in Germany, which up to this period had been the Saxon 
one, but, since Saxony had fallen to the Bavarian Welf, was denominated 
the faction of the Welfs, or, as they were called in Italy, Guelfs. On the 
other side stood the emperor, who, besides defending the prerogatives of 
the state against the encroachments of the church, sought more especially to 

P On one of liis Italian visits he paid homage to the pope in such abject manner that the 
pope nad a painting made of the scene, and wrote beneath it the words, ‘ ‘ The king is m^e 
the vassal of the pope’^ {Mex homo fit Frederick Barbarossa later destroyed it.] 
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[1188-1146 A.D.] 

uphold the interests and honour of the German nation against the Italians 
and the French, in pursuance of which he was but too often treacherously 
abandoned by his own party in Germany. After the extinction of the Salic 
dynasty and the short reign of Lothair, the Hohenstaufens mounted the 
throne, on which they long sat, and, naming their race after the aUod of 
Waiblingen in the Remsthai, which they had inherited from the last of the 
SaMc emperors, the name of the Waiblinger, or in Italian, Ghibellmi, was 
gradually fixed upon the imperial faction. 

The election of a successor to the throne was appointed to take ptoe at 
Mainz (1138 A.D.); the Waiblinger, however, anticipated the Guelfs, in the 
most unheard of manner, and proclaimed Conrad von Hohenstaufen emperor 
at Coblenz. Handsome in his person, and replete with life and vigour, of 
undaunted and well-tried valour, Conrad stood superior to all the princes of 
his time, and seemed by nature fitted for command. His election was, more- 
over, favoured by the decease of Adalbert of Mainz, and by the dread with 
which the princes of the empire beheld the rising power of the Guelfs, which 
it was Conrad’s first aim to break. His faint-hearted opponent, staggered 
by his unexpected attack, delivered up the crown jewels; the Saxons, and 
even Lothair’s widow, submitted to him; but, on his demanding from Henry 
the cession of Saxony, under pretence of the illegal union of two duclues 
under one chief, the duke rebelled, and was put under the ban of the empire, 
Bavaria was given to Leopold of Austria, and Saxony to Albert the Bear. 

The ancient feud was instantly renewed (1139 A.n.). The Guelfs pos- 
sessed numerous allods and fiefs in Swabia and Bavaiia, which, supported 
by Welf, Henry’s brother, defended the cause of their Hege, whilst Henry 
himself carried on the struggle in Saxony. Conrad von Zahringen, at the 
same time, rose in favour of the Guelfs, and the emperor, sending against him 
bis nephew, Frederick Barbaros^ (the son of Frederick the One-eyed), who 
succeeded in getting possession of Zurich, took the field in person, and 
invaded the lands of the Guelfs. 

It was in 1141, when besieging Welf in Weinsberg, that the Germans for 
the first time changed their war cry, ‘‘Kyrie eleison," for the party cries of 
“ The Welf “ The Waiblinger/ ” After enduring a long seige, Welf was 
compelled to surrender, Conrad granting free egress to the women, with 
whatever they were able to carry. The duchess, accordingly, took her hus- 
band, Welf, on her shoulders, and all the women of the city following her 
example, they proceeded out of the city gates, to the great astonishment of 
the emperor, who, struck with admiration at this act of heroism, permitted 
the garrison to withdraw, exclaiming to those who attempted to dissuade 
him, “An emperor keeps hiS word ' ’’ ^ The feud was put an end to by the 
deaths of Henry and Leopold, who, amongst other places, had destroyed 
Ratisbon. The son of the former, Henry the Lion, received Saxony, which 
.Mbrecht was, consequently, compelled to cede; in return for which, Bran- 
denburg, which had formerly, like Thuringia, been annexed to the duchy of 
Saxony, was declared independent. Leopold’s brother, Henry Jasomirgott, a 
surname he derived from his motto,’* married the widow of Henry the Proud, 
the mother of Henry the Lion, and became duke of Bavaria. Welf, the only 
malcontent, leagued with Bela, king of Hungary, and Roger of Naples, and 
continued to carry on a petty feud. Leopold was defeated (1146 a.d.) by 
the Hungarians on the Leitha. In the same year, Conrad made an unsuc- 

* According to the oldest ehromclers, St Panteleon (Eccardo) and the Chroa. Wemgart, 
Leibnitias,<t Vt elf and his duchess were at that tune not at Weinsberg. 

* Or rather from his coiquioxl oath, “ Ja so mir (iott helfe,” 
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cesaful inroad into Poland, for the pxirpose of restoring the duke, Wladislaw, 
who had teen expelled by his subjects on account of his German wife, who 
continually incited him against his brothers, and treated the Poles with 
contempt. 

About this time the religious enthusiasm, which the Crusades had so 
greatly tended to rouse, rapidly spre^; the German prophets, nevertheless, 
found a greater number of followers in France than in Germany. Ulrich of 
Ratisbon became the reformer of the celebrated monastery of Cluny, the 
pride of the monkish world, and the pattern after which all other monasteries 
formed, or rather reformed themselves. St. Bruno of Cologne founded the 
severe order of the Carthusians, who bound themselves by the strictest vow 
completely to renounce the world; and Norbert of Xanten,* the equally strict 
order of the Premonstrants, in the wild vale of Pr6montr4. Whilst these 
pious Germans promulgated to the mountaineers of France the doctrine of 
worshipping God in solitude. Count Hugo von Blankenburg, a Saxon, the 
abbot of the convent of St. Victor, in Paris, known as Hugh de St. Victor 
(1140), formed this doctrine into an ingenious philosophical system, and 
invented scientific mysticism, or divine mysteries, which were further ampli- 
fied by Honorius of Augst near BS.le (Augustodunensis), and by Rupert, 
abbot of Deutz, near Cologne. With these three fathers of mysticism, who 
gave utterance to the spirit with which the Middle Ages were so deeply 
imbued, was associated Hildegard, countess von Sponheim, and abbess of 
Bingen, who was the oracle of the pope and of the emperor. She died at a 
great age (1198 a.d ). She and her sister Elisabeth had visions, during which 
they appeared to be influenced by a sort of poetical inspiration. Whilst the 
Germans were thus buried in poetical mysticism, the French and Italians con- 
structed a new system of scholastic divinity, the result of a comparison of 
the doctrines of the ancient Greek philosophers, for instance, those of Aris- 
totle, with the received tenets of the church, all whose ordinances were 
defended by philosophical subtletieig, which the free-thinkers laboured to con- 
1(ute. Abelard, the freedom of whose opinions was quickly adopted by the 
heretics (Ketzer, Katharer, purifiers) in Germany, flourished at this period in 
France, He was the most celebrated among the free-thinkers of his times. 

The Roman church endeavoured from the commencement to divide the 
heretics into different sects, and to give them different names, as if they, in 
opposition to the united church, could merely have confused and contra- 
dictory notions. But the heretics were, from the commencement, extremely 
simple, and their views aimed at nothing less than the restoration of Chris- 
tianity in its original purity; they exhibited genuine piety, not merely the 
mock devotion of church ceremonies; real brotherly love in Christ, not the 
slavish subordmation in which the laity was held by the despotic priesthood, 
whose moral corruption unfitted them for the sacred office they filled. This 
was the doctrine taught by Tanchelin at Antwerp and at Bonn, and for which 
he was put to death, his conversion having been vainly attempted by St. 

^ A knight in the army of the emperor Henry IV, who was converted hy a stroke of light- 
ning, which struck him from his horse Other celebrated enthusiasts of this age were Eber- 
hard, brother to Count Adolf von Altena, and Mark, who was outlawed by Lothair as a partisan 
of the Hohenstaufen, and being struck on the forehead with a battle-axe whilst fighting with 
the count of Limburg, instantly changed his opinions, and fled, disguised as a serf, to France, 
where he was afterwards discovered as a swineherd. In the country around Treves, Rochelin 
the hermit dwelt for fourteen years naked in the forest. The countess Ida von Toggenburg 
attained still greater celebrity in Switzerland A raven flew away with her wedding ring, 
which was found and worn by a huntsman. The count, perceiving the ring, believed his wife 
to be unfaithful to him, and cast her from a window down a precipice She escaped unhurt 
and lived long after in seclusion. 
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Norbert, who had been presented with the archbishopric of Magdeburg 
(1126). 

This heresy afterwards took a political character in Italy. The Romans, 
who had long struggled against their chains, revolted agamst Innocentius II, 
who had entered into an offensive alliance agamst them with their ancient 
enemy, the neighbouring town of Tivoli. In the heat of the insurrection, 
Arnold of Brescia, a monk, the disciple of Abelard, promulgated his heretical 
doctrines, which threatened to hurl the tiara from the pontiff’s brow. This 
man preached a universal reform, the reduction of the church to its primitive 
state of simphcity and poverty, and the restoration in the state of the free- 
dom and equality of the ancient Grecian and Roman republics, at the same 
time that St. Bernard was raising a crusade, in which the religious enthusiasm 
of the age was carried to its highest pitch; and thus did the adverse opinions 
of so many centuries meet, as it were, in the persons of these two men. Arnold 
expelled the pope from Rome, and restored the ancient republican form of 
government. A Roman, Jordanus, was elected consul. 

The pope, Eugenius III, after vainly entreating assistance from Conrad 
HI, who was sufficiently acquainted with Italy to be well aware of the futility 
of an expedition to Rome, fled into France, to St. Bernard, m order to aid 
him in the more important scheme of raising a general crusade. He returned 
to Rome, whence he contrived to expel Arnold, in 1149. Heresy also spread 
throughout Switzerland. Arnold of Brescia resided for some time at Constance 
and Zurich. The shepherds of Schwyz carried on a long dispute witli the 
insolent abbot of Einsiedeln, who attempted to deprive them of a pasturage, 
the ancient free inheritance of their fathers, in defence of which they were 
aided by the neighbouring herdsmen of Uri and Unterwalden, and although, 
in 1144, excommunicated by the abbot, bjr the bishop of Constance, and put 
under the ban of the empire by the nobility, they refused to yield (being 
probably infected with Arnold’s free and bold opinions), and, for eleven 
years, asserted their independence, without the priests or nobles venturing to 
attack them in their mountain strongholds; a foretoken of the Swiss confed- 
eration of more modem times. 

The Crusade of Conrad the Third (1147 a.d ) 

The bad state of affairs in the East, meanwhile, necessitated another 
crusade. The crown of Jerusalem had passed from the house of Lorraine to 
that of Anjou. The settlers in the Holy Land chiefly consisted of French, 
who, merely intent upon plunder and conquest, neglected the cause of 
religion. They had, moreover, married Arabian and Turkish women, and 
their descendants, the Pullanes, devoid of their fathers’ eneigy, and inherit- 
ing the soft effemmacy of their mothers, were educated amid the intrigues of 
Eastern harems. 

The fall of Edessa filled the whole of Christendom with consternation, and 
the loss of the Holy Sepulchre was everywhere prognosticated. The pope, 
Eugenius HI, a haughty and ambitious man, formed the scheme of assem- 
bling the emperor, the kings, and princes of Europe beneath the banner of the 
church, and of placing himself as a shepherd at their head. St. Bernard 
travelled through France, emulating his predecessor, Peter the Hermit, in the 
warmth of his appeal to the people. C)n the Rhine, a priest named .Radulf 
again incited the people agamst the Jews, who were assassinated m great 
numbers in almost all the Rhenish cities. St. Bernard, on his arrival in Ger- 
many, opposed Radulf, whom he compelled to return to his convent, and, 
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aided by St. Hildegard, the Velleda of the times, persuaded multitudes to 
follow the crusade. The people, in their enthusiasm, tore his clothes off, in 
order to sew the pieces on their shoulders in the form of a cross. At Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mam he was so closely pressed that the emperor was obliged to 
carry him away from his admirers like a child on his arm. At first Conrad 
was unwilling to visit the Holy Land, on account of the unsettled state of 
his authority in Germany, but he was forced to yield to circumstances, and, 
whilst presiding over the diet at Spires, was presented with the cross by 
St. Bernard, the sign of his vow. 

Henry the Lion, Albert the Bear, all the Saxon nobility, and Conrad von 

ZShringen, who had no inclination to accompany 

* the emperor to the Hol 3 r Land, turned their 

arms, aided by their Danish allies, agamst the 
pagan Wends. Henry the Lion, after making 
peace with the Wendish chief Niclot, contented 
himself with the destruction of the pagan tem- 
ples at Rhetra and Oldenburg. He invested’ 
the bishop Vicelinwith the latter place, bestow- 
ing it upon him in fee, as if he uniW in his own 
person the prerogatives of both the emperor and 
the pope. He also invested the count Henry 
with itotzeburg, after compelling Pribislaw, 
another Wendish prince, who was less warlike 
than Niclot, to surrender his lands. Albert the 
Bear took Brandenburg, which was desperately 
defended by Jatzco, one of Pribislaw’s nephews, 
by storm; and the whole of the territory be- 
neath his jurisdiction took henceforth the name 

In the spring of 1147 Conrad III assem- 
bled an immense multitude at Ratisbon, and 
marched them along the Danube into Greece, 
where, notwithstanding the friendly reception 
of the emperor Manuel, many untoward events 
took place. On reaching Asia Minor, the army 
divided, Otto von Freysingen marching to the 
left along the sea-coast whilst the emperor led 
the main force inland. The scarcity of provisions 
A Twelfth centuby cbusaeeb caused great suffermg to both armies; the Greeks 

on their approach fled into the fortified towns. 


and the starving pilgrims were merely able to procure scanty and sometimes 
poisoned food at an enormous price. The Greeks even confess that the 
emperor Manuel permitted them to sell poisoned flour. It was no unusual 
practice for them to take the gold offered in exchange for their provisions by 
the honest Germans, and to run off without giving anything m return. Con- 
rad, nevertheless, continued to push on, but was treacherously led by the 
Greek guides into a Turkish ambuscade. The petty princes of Asia Minor 
combined against the Germans, and Conrad’s army, after wandering for 
three days without food amid the pathless mountains around Iconium, was 
suddenly attacked and routed by the Turks. The horrors of this dreadful 
day, October 26th, 1147, were still further increased by an eclipse of the sun. 
Conrad, who had received two severe arrow wounds, now attempted to 
rescue the remainder of his army from their perilous situation by an orderly 
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retreat, but the brave Count Bernard von Plotzke, who brought up the rear, 
was deprived of the whole of his men by the arrows of their Turkish pursuers. 

Otto von Freysingen reached Antioch with the remnant of ids weakened 
forces, whilst the Germans who marched under Conrad, and the French 
under Louis, merely found their way to Adalia on the sea-coast, a desolate 
abode, where hunger and pestilence alone awaited them. The leaders went 
by sea to Antioch. The common soldiery were, for the greater part, starved 
to death. 

Ed.essa being irreparably lest, it was concerted in a council, held by all 
the princes present, that an expedition should be undertaken against Damas- 
cus, which, it was further agreed, should be bestowed upon Count Thierry 
of Flanders, who had just arrived; and, after paying their devotions at the 
Holy Sepulchre, the whole body of the pilgruns took the field, and a brilliant 
victory was gained at Eabna, Conrad and his Germans forcing their way 
through the retreating French, and falling with irresistible fury on the now 
panic-stricken enemy. Conrad is said to have cut a Turk so completely asun- 
der at one blow, that his head, arms, and the upper part of his body fell to 
the ground. The PuUanes, jealous of the fortune of the count of Flanders, 
now prince of Damascus, were easily bribed by the Turks to betray the pil- 
grims, whom they persuaded to abandon their safe position, and then broke 
their plighted word; upon which the emperor Conrad, and Louis of France, 
justly enraged at their treachery, raised the siege of Damascus and returned 
to their respective dominions. And thus was another brilliant enterprise 
doomed to terminate in shame and dishonour. 

Welf, who had hurried home before the rest of the pilgrims, had again 
conspired, with Roger of Naples, against Conrad; and Henry the Lion, 
deemmg the moment favourable, on account of the recent discomfiture of the 
emperor, openly claimed Bavaria as his own. Conrad hastened back to 
Germany and Henry held a diet at Speier. His son Henry, who had 
already been crowned king of Germany, reduced Welf to submission, but 
shortly afterwards expired in the bloom of youth. The emperor did not 
long survive him; he died at Bamberg (according to popular report, of 
poison administered to him by Roger), when on the point of invading 
Poland for the purpose of replacing Wl^islaw on the throne (1152 a.d.). 
The double eagle was introduced by him into the arms of the empire. It 
was taken from those of the Greek emperor, by whom it was borne as uhe 
symbol of the ancient Easte' n and Western Roman Empires. 


ACCESSION OP FREDERICK BARBAROSSA (1152 A.D.) 

The claim of Frederick, Conrad’s nephew, to the crown, was received 
without opposition. The jealous vassals of the empire seemed under the 
influence of a charm. Even the insolent Guelfs bent in lowly submission. 
There was little union between the heads of this inimical and illustrious 
house, Welf the elder of Upper Swabia, and Henry the Lion of Saxony, the 
latter of whom was, moreover, at variance with his st^father, Hepry of 
Babenberg, who withheld from him his paternal inheritance, Bavaria. In 
1152 Frederick was elected emperor at Frankfort-on-the-Main; and crowned 
with ancient solemnity at Aachen. This election was the first that took place 
in the presence of the city del^ates. Frederick publicly swore to increase 
justice, to curb wrong, to protect and extend the empire. On auittirg the 
cathedral, a vassal threw hunself at his feet in the hope of obtaining pardon 
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on this solemn occasion for his guilt, but the emperor, mindful of his oath, 
refused to practise mercy instead of justice. 

Frederick was remarkable for the handsome and manly appearance, and 
the genuine German cast of countenance, which distinguished the whole of 
the Hohenstaufen family, and conduced to their popularity. Shortly cropped 
fair hair, curling closely over a broad and massive forehead, blue eyes with a 
quick and penetrating glance, and well-curved lips that lent an expression of 
benevolence to his fine features, a fair white skin, a well-formed and muscular 

person, combined with perfect 
simphcity in dress and manners, 
present a pleasing portrait of 
this noble chevalier. His beard, 
that inclined to red, gained for 
him the Italian sobriquet of 
Barbarossa. Ever mindful of 
the greatness of his destmy, 
Frederick was at once firm and 
persevering, a deep politician 
and a wise statesman. To guar- 
antee the internal unity and the 
external security of the state, 
was his preponderating idea; 
and regardless of the animosity 
with which the German prmces 
secretly sought to undermine 
the imperial authority he di- 
rected his principal forces 
against his most dangerous en- 
emy, the pope, and rightly con- 
cluded that he alone could over- 
come him in Italy. Those who 
charge him with having neg- 
lected the affairs of Germany, 
and with having devoted him- 
self entirely to those of Italy, on 
the grounds that he would have 
acted more wisely had he con- 
fined himself to Germany, for- 
get the times in which he lived. 
The pope would never have 
suffered him to remain at peace 
m Germany, he would ever have 
stirred up fresh enemies aroimd him, and Frederick had no other choice than, 
as a good general, to carry on the war in his adversary’s territory, and to 
direct his whole force against the enemy’s centre. The peaceful government of 
Germany was alone to be secured by the imposition of shackles on the pope. 

By giving the crown of Denmark in fee to Sweyn, Frederick at once 
terminated the strife between him and his two brothers) Canute and Valde- 
mar, and secured the northern frontier of the empire. 'The allegiance ^f 
Henry the Lion being confirmed by a pronuse of the duchy of Bavaria in 
reversion, he unceremoniously dismissed the papal legates, who interfered in 
the election of the bishops, and assembled a powerful army, with the intention 
of quickly following m their footsteps. When he was encamped on the Boden- 
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see, the ancient cents or cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden marched 
under the banner of the count of Lenzburg, their governor, to do him feudal 
service in the field. 

Whilst the emperor was assembling his forces at Constance, ambassadors 
from the city of Lodi threw themselves at his feet, complaining of the oppres- 
sion of their city by Milan, whose inhabitants affected the ^apal party. Fred- 
erick commanded the Milanese to make restitution to their neighbours, but 
they tore his letter in sign of contempt. He afterwards crossed the Alps, 
and, planting the stand^ard of the empire in the vale of Roncaglia, near 
Piacenza (1154 a.d.), summoned all the Italian vassals to do their bounden 
service as royal bodyguard, and declared ail who refused to appear to have 
forfeited their fiefs. The Ghibeliines obeyed the summons; the Guelfs treated 
it with contempt. Milan sent an open defiance, but Frederick, too prudent 
to attempt by force the subjugation of this well-fortified and densely popu- 
lated city, sought to weaken her by gradually occupying the towns with 
which she was in league. The importance of the cities in upper Italy had 
been greatly increased by the Crusades, by the consequent extension of their 
commercial relations with the East, and also by the absence of _ the ruling 
family since the reign of the countess Matilda; the warlike nobility of the 
country had, moreover, assumed the right of citizenship in the cities. The 
richest commercial cities were Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, whilst Milan, situated 
in the heart of Lombardy, was far superior to them aU in military power, and 
1^ become the focus of the papal faction. The cities of Rosate, Cairo, Asti 
fell one after another into the hands of the victorious emperor, who, in_ order 
to strike terror into his opponents, reduced the strongly fortified city of 
Tortona, wbich had long resisted the siege, to ashes, and levelled the groimd 
on which it had stood. At Pavia he seized the iron crown of Lombardy, and 
entered into a negotiation with the pope, Adrian IV, for the performance of 
the ceremony of coronation. Rome was still convulsed by two rival factions, 
one in favour of the pope, the other composed of the heretical republican dis- 
ciples of Arnold of Brescia. 

FREDERICK IN ROME (1155 A.D.) 

The dread with which the success and popularity of Arnold impressed 
the pope, rendered him more docile towards the emperor, who little forei^w 
of what a powerful weapon he voluntarily deprived himself, by per^uti^ 
Arnold, a man as truly great as he was unfortunate, instead of aiding him 
to the utmost in carrying out his plans for the complete reformation of the 
church, the ambassadors from the citizens of Rome entered his 

presence, and spoke to him of ancient Roman virtue, he replied to them 
contemptuously, “Ancient Rome and ancient Roman virtue no longer dwell 
with you, her efemmate and perfidious children, but with us, her hardy and 
true-hearted sons.” The enthusiasm created by Arnold of Brescia appeared 
to bim merely an Italian comedy, the contemptible shadow of & temporal 
republic, instead of, as in fact it was, the germ of a great ecclesiastical reform. 
He, consequently, permitted Arnold’s execution, and this luckless reformer 
was hanged and then burned at sunrise before the gates of the pity, to whose 
inhabitants he had preached religious and civil liberty (1155). 

Rome trembled before the emperor. The pope solemnly placed the 
crown upon his brow in the church of St. Peter, and the emperor, in retmm, 
held his stirrup, an action the symbolical interpretation of which signified 
that spiritual power could not retain its empire mthout the aid of the tern- 
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poral. Frederick also caused the picture representing Lothair’s acceptance 
of the crown in fee from the pope, which was publicly exhibited in the 
Lateran, to be burned, and expressed his displeasure at the artful method by 
which the church falsely sought to extend her authority, in the following 
remarkable words: “God has raised the church by means of the state; the 
church, nevertheless, will overthrow the state. She has cornmenced by paint- 
ing, and from painting has proceeded to writing. Writing will gain the 
mastery over all, if we permit it. Efface your pictures and retake your docu- 
ments, that peace may be preserved between the state and the church.” 

The Eomans, in the meantime, unable to forget their long-hoped-for 
republic, were maddened by rage, and the ceremony of the coronation was 
scarcely over when an insurrection broke out, and Frederick, whose horse 
fell beneath him, was alone saved by the courage of Henry the Lion. A 
horrid tumult, in which multitudes were butchered, ensued, but was finally 
quelled by the Germans. In order to punish the insolence of the Normans, 
Frederick took the field against William, the son of Roger; but Ms army 
being wasted by pestilence, he was forced to retreat through his enemies, who 
in different places barricaded his path Spoleto was reduced to ashes for 
refusing the customary contribution (Jodrum). The passage of the Etsch 
was defended by the Veronese, whom he evaded by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and the pass through the mountams being guarded by a fortress, 
it was carried by storm by Otto von Wittelsbach, his bravest adherent, who 
reached it over almost inaccessible rocks, and the Veronese nobles, captured 
within its walls, were condemned to hang each other. 

On his return (1156 a.d.) the emperor held a diet at Ratisbon, m which 
he rewarded Henry the Lion for the succour he had afforded him during 
the Italian campaign with the duchy of Saxony. Henry Jasomirgott was 
compensated with the duchy of Austria, which remamed henceforth inde- 
pendent of Bavaria Welf was confirmed in the duchy of Tuscany; Frederick 
von Rotenburg was created duke of Swabia, the emperor disdaining the 
title of duke in addition to his own; Berthold von Zahringen was compelled 
to resign the government of Burgundy, which his father Conrad had held. 
This province presented a scene of the direst anarchy. Its affairs had been 
almost entirely neglected by the emperor, and the difference between the 
language spoken by the inhabitants and that of Germany, had gradually 
estranged them from the Germans, a circumstance of which the French 
monarchs took advantage in order to gain over the Burgundian nobles, 
whom they occasionally supported against Germany. 

It was just at this conjuncture that William, count of Burgundy (Franche 
Comt4), imprisoned Beatrice, the only child of his brother. Count Reinhold, in 
a tower, and deprived her of her rich inheritance. The emperor, mmifful of 
the fidelity with which her father had served hun in a time of need, hastened 
to procure her liberation, and to raise her as his empress to the throne, wMch 
her beauty, talents, and virtues were weU fitted to adorn. The marriage was 
‘ celebrated at Wurzburg. Five sons were the fruit of their happy union. 
The whole province of Burgundy (of whose fidelity she was the pledge, and 
wMch is traver^d by the Rhone) swore fealty to the emperor at Besangon. 

In 1157, assisted by Henry the Lion and by Bohemia, he opened a cam- 
paign against Poland, and compelled Boleslaw, the king of that country, 
once more to recognise the supremacy of the German Empire, and barefoot, 
Msjnaked sword hanging around his neck, to take the oath of fealty; after 
which, the royal dignity was bestowed by the emperor upon his obedient 
vassal, Wladislaw of Bohemia. 
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The feuds so common throughout Germany were suspended by force; as 
an e^mple to deter others, he condemned the count palatine Hermann, who 
persisted in carrying on a feud with the archbishop of Mainz, to carry a dog, 
a disgrace so bitterly felt by the haughty vassal, that he i^thdrew into a 
monastery. The Palatmte was bestowed upon Conrad, the emperor’s 
brother. The introduction of the different orders and customs of chivaliy, 
and the warlike notions inculcated by the Crusades, had greatly tended to 
foster the natural predilection of the Germans, the love of arms, and there 
were many Isnights who supported themselves solely by robbery and petty 
feuds, or, as it was called, by the stimip. Their castles were mere robbers’ 
nests, whence they attacked and carried off their private enemies or wealthy 
travellers, the higher church dignitaries and merchants, whom they com- 
pelled to pay a ransom. Frederick destroyed a considerable number of these 
strongholds. 

THE SECOND VISIT TO ITALY (1158 A.D.) 

It is about this period that the oppression imder which the peasantry 
groaned comes imder our notice. The magnificence and luxury introduced 
from the East, and the formation of different orders of nobility, had multi- 
plied the necessities of life, and consequently had increased the rent of land 
and feudal taxes. Numbers of the peasants claimed the right of burghership 
in the towns as Ausburger, absentees, or Pfahlburger, citizens dwelling in the 
suburbs; and by thus placing themselves under the protection of the cities, 
occasioned numerous feuds between them and the provincial nobility, who 
refused to give up their serfs. Some of the princes protected the peasantry, 
and became in consequence extremely popular. The landgraf Ludwig of 
Thuringia was long i^orant of the misconduct of his nobility. One day 
having wandered from the track when pursuing the chase, he took shelter 
for the night in the house of a smith at Ruhla, without discovering his rank 
to his host. _ The next morning the smith set to work at his forge, and, as 
he beat the iron, exclaimed, “Become hard, Luz! Become hard, Luz!” and, 
on being demanded his meaning by the landgraf, replied, that “he meant 
that the landgraf ought to become hard as iron towards the nobles.” The 
hint was not thrown away upon his listener, Ludwig henceforward adding to 
his own power by freeiug the peasants from the heaAry yoke imposed upon 
them by the nobility. The nobles made a brave defence in the battle of 
Naumburg, but were finally defeated, and yoked in turn by fours in a plough, 
which the landgraf guided with his own hand, and with which he ploughed 
up a field, still known as the Adelacker (the nobles’ acre). Ludwig received 
thence the sobriquet of “ the Iron.” His corpse was borne from Naum- 
burg to Reinhartsbrunn , a distance of ten miles, on the shoulders of the 
nobility. 

The policy pursued by the emperor was imitated by several of the princes, 
who sought to keep their vassals m check by means of the cities. Henry 
the Lion bestowed great privileges on his provincial towns, Lubeck, Bruns- 
wick, etc. Berthold von Zahringen, who, in 1113, founded Freiburg im- 
Breisgau, followed his example. Albert the Bear sought to ameliorate the 
fondition of his Slavonic frontier, by draining and cultivating the marshes, 
and by bringing numerous colonists from the Netherlands, whence came the 
name of Fleming that is still given to the frontier tracts of country filled with 
dikes and marshes, more especially m the vicmity of Magdeburg. 

Having thus given peace to Germany and extended his empire, the emperor 
was once more at leisure to form his plans upon Italy, where the pope had 
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again ventured to mention the empire as a gift bestowed by him upon the 
emperor, who no sooner menaced him than hfe declared that he had intended 
to say bonum factum not feudum. In 1158, Frederick crossed the Alps, prs' 
ceded by his zealous adherent, the valiant Otto von Wittelsbach, who every- 
where spread the terror of his name. The Milanese, who, in revenge, had 
laid the cities of Lodi and Crema in ruins, opposed the emperor at Cassano 
and were defeated. He, nevertheless, treated Milan with great lenity, on 
her surrender in the autumn 

Frederick, true to his policy of legally regulating the affairs of the country 
as a prince of peace, not as a powerful conqueror, convoked a diet of the 
native princes of Lombardy in the fields of Roncaglia, where the great feuda- 
tories of Italy appeared in person. The cities were each represented by two 
consuls. Frederick, in common with the rest of his contemporaries, acted 
upon the idea of the intimate connection of the German Empire with that of 
Rome, and therefore discovered no hesitation in reviving all the ancient 
privileges, which were, in fact, more conformable with his policy, no mention 
being made of hierarchical power in the old Roman law, which merely pro- 
pounded the temporal and unlimited authority of the emperor, and thus 
provided him with a powerful weapon not only against the pope, but also 
against his unruly vassals, with which he willmgly armed himself. 

The new Italian code, delivered by the diet held at Roncaglia, was founded 
partly on the German, partly on the Roman legislation It was decided that 
all the royal dues usurped by the dukes, markgrafs, and townships should 
relapse to the crown, and that the nomination of all princes and counts, as 
well as city consuls, was invalid unless confirmed by the emperor. This was 
an old German prerogative. It was further resolved that the great fiefs 
should be inahenable and indivisible, in order to put an end to the feuds 
caused bj^^ their conferment and division. The universities were endowed 
with additional privileges A general tax, a most unpopular novelty, was 
deduced from the Roman law, and now for the first time imposed whep 
Otto von Wittelsbach attempted to enforce this tax on the Milanese, an 
insurrection ensued, and he was driven out of the city; and, at the same 
time, the majority of the cities declared against the deputies, their represen- 
tatives at the diet, who had been chiefly mduced to vote with the emperor 
by the hope of being confirmed by him in their consulates. Adrian IV also 
protested against the diet. Henry the Lion then attempted to negotiate 
matters; the cardinals sent to him for that purpose being seized and 
imprisoned in the Tyrol by the lawless counts of Eppan, Henry, in his right 
as duke of Bavaria, punished them by destroying their castles. On the 
decease of Adrian, in 1159, there was a schism among the cardinals, the 
Ghibellines electing Victor IV, the Guelfs, Alexander III. [The latter was 
a zealous and ardent prelate of very much the same character as Hildebrand. 
Public opinion supported him in the church, and both England and France 
recognised him. He laid Frederick under the ban, and assisted with every 
means in his power the Italian cities in their desperate struggle with the 
emperor.] 


WAR AGAINST THE ITALIAN CITIES 

Frederick’s first attack was directed against the cities, his nearest and 
most dangerous foes. After a dreadful siege, such as no German had ever 
yet been doomed to stand, he took Crema, the ally of Milan (1160 a.d.). 
Four times without success did the enraged Milanese secretly attempt his 
assassination. Milan defied him, and, during the winter, when most of the 
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German pimees returned as usual to the other side of the Alps, the Milanese 
defeated him during an inroad into the province of Camaro. In the sprii^ 
of 1161, strong reinforcements arrived from Germany, and the siege began 
with increased fury, the emperor swearing that his head should not again 
wear the crown xmtil he had rased Milan to the groimd. The contest lasted 
a whole year without inteimission, and terminated on the 6th of March, 1162, 
in the capitulation of the proud city, which hunger alone had forced to yield. 

The starved citizens marched out of the city in sackcloth, ropes around 
their necks, tapers in their hands, and the nobles with their naked swords 
hanging around their necks. In tliis state they remained some time exposed 
to the heavy rain, imtil the emperor, who was at table, came forth and saw 
them deliver up their weapons and badges of honour, whilst their palladium, 
a tall tree bearing a cross, was cut down with a German axe. He then ordered 
a part of the city wall to be thrown down, and rode through the opening 
into the city. He contented hinaself, notwithstanding, with the total de- 
struction of all the walls, towers, and fortifications; the city and the lives 
of the inhabitants were spared. A considerable bootj' was gained by pillage. 
Frederick henceforth ruled Italy with a rod of iron. He created Reinhold, 
the austere archbisliop of Cologne and count of Dassel, archchancellor and 
regent of Italy, and gave him subordinate officers, who filled the country 
with rapine and oppression. The extortion thus practised was known as 
little as it had been enjoined bj'’ the emperor, the intention of whose regulations 
was merely the enforcement of strict justice and the maintenance of order; 
the unhappy results, however, fell upon his head. 

During the absence of the emperor, feuds had broken out anew in Ger- 
many. These disturbances hastened his return 

The emperor’s attention was now recalled to Italy. The pope, Victor, 
expired in IIW. The recognition of Alexander III by the emperor remained 
dubious. This pope, a man of energy and cunning, had withdrawn to Genoa, 
and thence to France, where he sought to form a league against the emperor, 
m which he was encouraged by the republics of Venice and Genoa, which 
began to view with dread the supremacy of the emperor in Italy. A recon- 
ciliation would indubitably have been proposed by Frederick, had not Henry, 
king of England, exactly at that juncture, declared against Alexander, with 
whom he was at variance concerning some ecclesiastical affairs, and Henry 
the Lion, being that monarch’s son-in-law, and the alliance with the^ Guelfs 
being of greater moment to the emperor than the reconciliation with the 
pope, he recognised the new pope. Paschal III, and invited him to Germany, 
where, in 1165, he canonised Charlemagne at Aachen. 


THE FORMATION OF THE LOMBARD LEAGUE (1167 A.D.) 

This decision on the part of the emperor put the finishing stroke to Alex- 
ander’s projects. The insolent behaviour of the Germans had naturally ex- 
cited the hatred of the Itahans. Pagano, the governor of Padua, committed 
violence on the beautiful Speronella Dalesmani. The governors were Italians, 
but the horrors they perpetrated were countenanced oy the Germans. The 
confiscated estates were entered by these men in the Book of Pain, as it 
was called. The rape of the beautiful Paduan was the signal for open revolt. 
The Germans, although few in number, successfully defended their lives, 
but were unable to hinder Alexander’s triumphal entry into Rome, 1165 a.d , 
and the mterdict laid upon the emperor. Notwithstanding this, they main- 
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tamed their ground and continued their attacks upon the pope. The Lom- 
bards in upper Italy, meanwhile, remained masters of the field. On the 7th 
of April, 1167, the league between the cities of Lombardy was established, 
and Milan was rebuilt on a handsome scale, and more strongly fortified, the 
women giving all their jewels to the churches that had been plundered of 
their decorations by the Germans. 

In the same year, the emperor undertook his third expedition against 
Rome, and invested Paschal with the tiara [being in return crowned at Rome 
a second time as emperor]. But before he could attack the cities, his fine 
army was almost entirely swept away by a pestilence. At Pisa, the emperor 
threw his glove into the air as he pronounced the whole of the Lombard 
League under the* ban of the empire. He then retreated with the remainder 
of his army beyond the Alps. On bemg closely pursued, he ordered the host- 
ages that accompanied his retreat tu be hanged on the trees on the roadside. 
In Susa he narrowly escaped failing into the hands of the Italians; the knight 
Hermann von Siebeneichen, who had placed himseK in the emperor’s bed, 
whilst the latter fled under cover of the night, being seized in his stead. 


DEFECTION OP HENRY THE LION 

t 

As long as the good understanding between the Ghibellines and the Guelfs 
subsisted, Henry the Lion lent his aid to the emperor during his Italian 
expeditions, and was, in return, allowed the free exercise of his authority 
m the north of Germany, where, although alreadj^ possessed of Saxony and 
Bavaria, he ceaselessly endeavoured to extend his dominion by the utter 
annihilation of the unfortunate Wends or Slavs. The aged and brave prmce, 
Niclot, was treacherously induced to quit his castle of Werle, and assassinated. 
His son, Wratislaw, was granted a petty territory, but becoming suspected 
was thrown into prison. His second son, Pribislaw, and his ally, Kasimir, 
prince of Pomerania, placed themselves at the head of the Wends, who fought 
with all the energy of despair, and gained a glorious victory over the Saxons 
at Demmm (1164 a.d.); upon which Henry the Lion invaded the country, 
hanged the unfortunate Wratislaw, and was on the point of laying the lana 
waste by fire and sword, when a similar attempt was made on his northern 
frontier by the Danes. In order to protect himself from their attacks, he 
concluded peace with the Wends, deeming himself more secure in the vicinity 
of the petty Wendish princes than in that of the powerful Danish monarch 

In Denmark the dispute between the three brothers still continued. 
Henry invaded Denmark, and compelled the proud Waldemar, with whom 
he held a conference on the bridge of the Eider, to give up to him half of the 
treasures gained in the pillage of Ancona, and to accept of him as colleague 
m the government of Rugen. 

The aged Welf died at Memmingen, where, surrounded by boon com- 

K 'ons, he held a luxurious court, squandered his revenues, and loaded 
self with debt (1169 a.d.). For weeks at a time the whole of the Swabian 
and Bavarian nobility would feast and dance on the Lechfeld near Augsburg, 
at the expense of Welf, who at length became blind. Henry the Lion bad 
never assisted him ; the emperor’s treasury, on the contrary, was ever open 
to him, and as he left no issue, he bequeathed his Swabian allods and the 
lands of the countess Matilda in Italy to his benefactor. The loss of the 
Guelflc inheritance estranged Henry the Lion from the emperor, and he lost 
no opportunity of seeking for revenge. 
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The Italians treated the election of Calixtus III by the Ghibellines with 
indifference, and remained firm in their allegiance to Alexander III, in whose 
honour they erected the formidable fortress of Alessandria, as a bulwark 
against the Germans. Christian of Mainz, the only imperialist who still 
kept the field in Italy, again vainly besieged Ancona. The emperor, whose 
arrival in Italy was urgently implored, was detainedin Germany by his mistrust 
of Henry the Lion, who, in order to furnish 
himself with a pretext for refusing his assist- 
ance in the intended campaign without 
coming to an open breach, undertook a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (1171 a.d.) ; whence, 
after performing his devotions at the Holy 
Sepulchre, without unsheathing his sword in 
its defence, he returned to his native coimtry. 

During his stay in the Holy Land, the papal 
partisans in the East, who at an earlier 
period had treacherously refused their assist- 
ance to Conrad, the Ghibelline, loaded Henry 
with attentions on accoxmt of his Guelfic 
origin. This crusade has been adorned in 
the legends of the time with manffold 
wonders. On his return, he caused a lion, 
the symbol of power, carved in stone, to be 
placed in the market-place at Brunswick 
(1172 ad); an occurrence that gave rise to 
the fable of the faithful lion, by wMch he 
is said to have been accompanied during his 
pilgrimage. 


FEEDEEICK AGAIN IN ITALT (1174 A.D.) 

At length, in 1174, Frederick Barbarossa 
persuaded the sullen duke to perform his 
duty in the field, and for the fifth tune 
crossed the Alps. A terrible revenge was Itaman knight of the twhufth 
taken upon Susa, which was burned to the centhbt 

ground. Alessandria withstood the siege. The military science of the age, 
every ruse de guerre, was exhausted by both the besiegers and the besieged, 
and the whole of the winter was fruitlessly expended without any signal 
success on either side. The Lombard League meanwhile assembled an 
immense army in order to oppose Frederick in the open field, whilst treason 
threatened him on another side. 

The Venetians also embraced the papal party, and defeated Ulrich, the 
patriarch of Aquileia, who held Camiola in fee of the empire. Henry 
also at length acted with open disloyalty, and declared to the emperor, who 
lay sick at Chiavenna, on the Lake oi Como, his intention of abandonmg him; 
and, unshaken by Frederick’s exhortation in the name of duty and honour to 
renounce his perfidious plans, offered to provide him with money on condi- 
tion of receiving considerable additions to his power in Germany, and the 
free imperial town of Goslar in gift. These unjust demands were steadily 
refused by Frederick, who, embracing the Guelf’s knees, entreated him, as 
the honour of the empire was at stake, not to abandon him in the hour of 
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need before the eyes of the enemy, with the flower of the army. At this 
scene, Jordanus Truehsess, the Guelf’s vassal, laughed and said, Duke, the 
crown, which you now behold at your feet, will ere long shine upon your 
brow”; to which one of the emperor’s retainers rephed, “I should rather 
fear that the crown might gain the ascendency.” '^e emperor was at length 
raised by the beautiful empress, Beatrice, who said to him, “ God will help 
you, when at some future time 5 ’ou remember this day, and the Guelf s inso- 
lence.” The Guelf withdrew with all his vassals. _ ^ _ 

Frederick, reduced to the alternative of either following his msolent 
vassal, or of e:^smg himself and his weakened forces to total destruction 
by remaining in his present position, comageously resolved to abide the 
hazard, and to await the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Germany , the 
Lombards, however, saw their advantage, and attacked him at Legnano, pn 
the 29th of May, 1176. The Swabians (the southern Germans still remain- 
ing true to their allegiance) foi^ht with all the courage of despair, but 
Berthold von Zahringen w'as taken prisoner, the emperor’s horse fell m the 
thickest of the fight, his baimer was won by the “legion of death,” a chosen 
Lombard troop, and he was given up as dead. He escaped almost by miracle, 
whilst his little army was entirely overwhelmed. 

In this necessity the emperor had recourse to subtlety, and ingeniously 
contrived to produce disunion among his opponents. Evading the Lombard 
League, he opened a negotiation with Venice and with the pope, to whom he 
offered to make atonement; nor were his proposals rejected, the pope hoping 
to turn the momentarj’ distress of the emperor to advantage, by negotiating 
terms before the arrival of the reinforcements, which he foresaw would be 
sent to his assistance from Germany, and Venice being blinded by her jeal- 
ousy of the rising power of the cities of Lombardy. An interview took place 
at Venice, when peace was concluded between Frederick and Alexander III 
(1177 A.D.). Guelfic historiographers relate that on the emperor’s kissing 
the pope’s feet, the latter placed his foot on Frederick’s neck, uttering these 
words of holy writ, “Thou shalt tread upon the adder and the lion”; to 
which Frederick replied, “Not unto thee, but unto St. Peter be this honour!” 
The letters of the ^pe that relate to these times are silent in regard to this 
occurrence, whilst there are many proofs, on the other hand, that several 
conversations took place between the pope and the emperor, each of whom 
treated the other with respect and esteem, as the most mtelligent men of 
their age. 

It is true, however, that the emperor sacrificed Calixtus, and that he 
bestowed upon the Lombard cities the privilege of electing their own consuls; 
but it is also true that these concessions on the emperor’s part were balanced 
by those made by the pope, who released the emperor from the mterdict, and 
confirmed all the powerM archbishops and bishops, the staunch adherents of 
the emperor, in their dignities, thus relieving him from any apprehension on 
the side of the church, the most dangerous rival of his temporal power. The 
story of the humiliation of Barbarossa by the pope has been preserved at 
Venice by inscriptions and paintings, and another story equally fabulous has 
also been handed down in Italy %■ means of a popular festival. It is said 
that Otto, the emperor’s son, attacked Venice by sea, but was defeated, and 
brought a prisoner to the city; and that in order to perpetuate the memory 
of this victory, the pope, Alexander, bestowed upon the doge the privilege 
of making an annual excursion into the sea, in a magnificently decorated 
diip, the Bucentaur, solemnly to espouse the sea by casting a ring into her 
bosom, thus metaphorically asserting the rule of the city of Venice over the 
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waves. This festival continued for several centuries, but its historical origin 
is unknown. 

The death of Albert the Bear, in 1170, and the partition of Branden- 
burg between his sons Otto and Bernard, diminished the number of Heniy’s 
dangerous rivals in the north. The msolence with which the neighbouring 
bishops, who relied upon the emperor for aid, opposed him, particularly 
Reinhold, archbishop oi Cologne, Wichmann of Magdeburg, and the bishops 
of Halberstadt and Munster, nevertheless, kept him fully occupied. Unin- 
timidated by the influence and power of these “bald-pates,” as he scornfully 
termed them, he boldly attacked them in return, and gained possession of 
Halberstadt, when Bishop Ulrich died in consequence of the ill-treatment 
he received, and a thousand persons were burned alive in the cathedral. 

On the emperor’s return from Italy, he summoned the Lion to appear 
before the supreme tribunal, and on the third public summons being unat- 
tended, pronounced him under the ban of the empire. The bald-pates_ tri- 
umphed. All his ancient foes, all those who hoped Ip rise by his fall, joined 
the Ghibelline faction against the last of the Guelfs, to whose cause Saxony 
alone adhered. The Lion, driven to bay, proved himself worthy of his name, 
and almost obliterated the stain upon his honour, the treason of which he had 
been guilty, by his valorous feats. Aided by his faithful adherents and 
vassals, he gained a decisive victory on the Halerfcld, 1180 a.d. He main- 
tamed the contest for throe years, but his suspicion and pride at length 
estranged from him the vassals by whom he had been so long upheld, and he 
was closely besieged by the emperor in Stade, where he was abandoned by 
all except Bernard von der Lippe (who, after the remarkable defence of 
Haldersleben had been forced to quit his country and his connections), and 
the city of Lubeck, which refused to surrender to the emperor, until com- 
manded to so do by its benefactor, the Lion. 

Archbishop Wichmann, whose lands he had laid waste, besieged him, 
dammed up the little river Bever, and directed its waters, which had col- 
lected for several months, into the town, which was quickly flooded. The 
citizens took refuge beneath the roofs of the houses until the water had dis- 
appeared, and refused to surrender. Shortly before this, Bernard had set 
fire to the heath on which the archbishop had pitched his camp. 

Henry, seeing that all was lost, sent Ludwig, landgraf of Thuringia, 
whom he had I’estorcd to liberty, to sue for peace, and threw himself at the 
emperor’s feet at Erfurt. Frederick no sooner saw his treacherous vassal at 
his feet, than, with a generous recollection of their former days of friendship, 
he raised him from his Icnces, and affectionately embracing him, shed tears 
of joy at their reconciliation; but, sensible of the danger of permitting the 
existence of the great duchies, he remained inflexible in his determination to 
crush the power of the GuelfSj by treating Bavaria and Saxony as he had 
formerly Franconia and Lorraine. Their partition was resolved upon, and 
Henry was merely permitted to retain Brunswick. Bavaria was given to the 
trusty Otto von Wittelsbach, in whose family it has ever since remained. 
Arid for the better security of this new order of things, Henry the Lion was 
exiled for three years._ On his way to England, accompanied merely by a 
small retinue, the citizens of Bardowiek, his own town, closed the gates 
against him, and treated him with every mark of indignity. 

Bohemia met with severe treatment at the hands of the emperor. The 
aged Wcnccslaus had secretly intrigued with the Italians, and, without obtain- 
ing the consent of the emperor, had proclaimed his son, Frederick, his suc- 
cessor on the throne, Barbarossa deposed both father and son, and bestowed 
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the crown on one of their relatives, whom he released for that purpose from 
prison; but this prince proving equally unruly and hostile, he deprived him 
of his crown, which he- restored to Frederick on payment of a sum of money 

(1180 A.D.). 


■THE PEACE OF CONSTANCE (1183 A.D.) 

Barbarosa granted the greatest privileges to the cities, with the intention 
of still further diminishing the power of the great vassals and it is, 
quently, to him that a number of the most -considerable cities are mdebted 
for their complete affranchisement, and for their elevation to the rank of free 
imperial cities under the immediate protection of the crown. 

On the death of Pope Alexander, Frederick preserved good relations with 
his successor Urban, and concluded a fresh treaty of peace and amity at 
Constance with Lombardy, to which, although it still remamed annexed to 
the empire, he granted the privilege of electing its own governors and of 
forming alliances. 

The Whitsuntide holidays were celebrated at Mainz, in 1184, with • 
unwonted magnificence. Forty thousand knights, the most lovely women, 
and the most distinguished bards in the empire here surrounded Frederick 
Barbarossa, who seemed now to have attained the summit of his power; 
and the splendour that was displayed dn this occasion was long celebrated 
in song. The emperor’s five sons, Henry his successor on the throne, Frederick 
duke of Swabia, Conrad duke of Franconia, Otto duke of Burgundy^ and the 
youthful Philip were present. A violent storm that arose m the night, and , 
overthrew the tents in this encampment of pleasure, was, however, regarded 
as an omen of future ill. 

In the following year the emperor earned a great project into execution. 
The difficulty he had experienced in keeping the cities of Lombardy in check, 
and notwithstanding the endeavoms of the archbishop Christian, in retain- 
ing the papal dommions without the possession of lower Italy, drew his 
attention thither, and he succeeded in obtaining the hand of Constanza, 
the daughter and heiress of Roger the Norman, king of Apulia, and Sicily,^ 
1185 A.D. But scarcely had he crossed the Alps, when Knud, the new king 
of Denmark, mfringed the treaty, and, uniting his forces with those of Jari- 
mar of Riigen, gained a naval victory over Boleslaw of Pomerania, whom he 
compelled to do him homage. The princess of Mecklenburg, Niclot, the son 
of Wratislaw, and Borwin, the son of Priezlaw, met with a similar fate. The 
emperor, whom the affairs of Italy fully occupied, deferred his revenge; but 
his son Frederick, Ludwig III of Thunngia and a Thuringian count, Sieg- 
fried, sent back their bndes, the three daughters of Knud, to Denmark. 


baebaeossa’s crusade and death 

The situation of the Christians in the East became gradually more per- 
plexing. The treachery practised by the Greeks and the PuUanes during 
the last crusade towards the emperors, Conrad III, and Louis VII, gradually 
met with its fitting reward, although the disputes that arose among the 
Mohammedans were at first in their favour. Zenki the Great had been 
succeeded by his son Nurad-din, who was opposed by the Egyptian caliphs, 

* He said, “ IWy, like the eel, even when held last hr the head, the taiL and the midd le t 
stiii threatens to slip from our clutches.” ’ 
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and whose son was deprived of his throne by a new aspirant, named Saladin, 
who, uniting Syria and Egypt beneath his rule, subdued the Assassins, the 
most dangerous enemies of the sultans, and attacked the weak and demoral- 
ised Christians, whose strength had been spent in intestine feuds. 

Henry the Lion, who visited Jerusalem in 1171, might have saved Eg 3 npt, 
but merely contented himself with paying his devotions at the sepulchre, 
and returned home without 
drawing his sword against 
the infidels. The other 
troops of pilgrims that ar- 
rived singly and few in 
number were utterly power- 
less. Jerusalem was for 
some time valiantly de- 
fended by the queen Sibylla, 
but finally surrendered- A 
German knight greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during 
this siege, by the valour 
with which he resisted the 
Turks when storming the 
city. The Christians were 
granted a free exit; Saladin 
beholding them from a lofty 
throne, as they quitted the 
city in mournful procession, 

October 30th, 1187. All 
the churches, that of the 
Holy Sepulchre alone ex- 
cepted, were reconverted 
into mosques. And thus 
was Jerusalem lost by the Abmoub of the Twbi.ftb and Thirteenth Centubies 
incapacity of her French 

rulers, and the whole of Palestine would inevitably have again fallen a prey 
to the Turks, had not Conrad of Montferrat, the son of the captive marquis, 
encouraged the trembling citizens of Tyre to make head against Saladin. 

William, bishop of Tyre, the most noted of the historians of his times, 
instantly hastened into the west for the purpose of demanding assistance. 
The pious emperor, then in his seventieth jrear, jo 3 dully took up the cross 
for the second time, and with him his son, Frederick of«Swabia, and the 
flower of German chivalry — in all, one hundred thousand men. Barbarossa, 
after sending a solemn declaration of war to Saladin, broke up his camp, 
1188 A D., met with a friendly reception from Bela, kmg of Hungary, held 
a magnificent tournament at Belgrade, hanged all the Servians, whose robber 
bands harassed him on his march, that fell into his hands, as common thieves, 
and advanced into the plains of Rumelia. The Greek emperor, Isaac, who 
was on friendly terms with him, and had promised to furnish his army with 
provisions, broke his word, and, besides countenancing the hostility with 
which the crusaders were treated by his subjects, threw the count von Diez, 
whom Frederick sent to him, into prison Barbarossa, upon this, gave his 
soldiery license to plunder, and the beautiful country was speedily laid waste. 
The Cumanians, Isaac’s mercenaries, fled before the Germans, who revenged 
the assassination of some pilgrims by destroying the city of Manicava, and 
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^ thousand of the inhabitants to the sworcL The large city 

?u where the sick and 'wounded Germans who had been left 

there Imd been mercilessly slaughtered by the inhabitants, shared the same 
rate. These acts of retributive justice" performed, Barbarossa advanced 
against Constantinople, where Isaac, in order to secure his capital from 
^®^^^tion, placed his whole fleet at his disposal. The crusaders no sooner 
reached Asia Minor, than the Greeks recommenced their former treacherous 
practices, and the sultan of Iconium, who, through jealousy of Saladin’s 
power, had entered into a friendlv alliance with the emperor, also attacked 
him. 

Barbarossa defeated all their attempts. On one occasion, he concealed the 
nower of his troops in a large tent, the gift of the Hungarian queen, and pre- 
tended to fly before the Turks, who no sooner commenced pillaging the aban- 
doned camp, than the knights imshed forth and cut them down. A Turkish 
prisoner wmo was driven in chains in advance of the army, in order to serve 
^ sacrificed his life for the sake of misleadmg the Christians amid 
the pathless mountains, where, starving with hunger, tormented by thirst, 
loot-weary and faint, ^ they were suddenly attacked on every side. Stones 
upon their heads as they advanced through the narrow gorge, 
ana the yoimg duke of Swabia narrowly escaped, his helmet being struck off 
hm head. Peace was now offered by the Turks on payment of a large sum 
^ emperor replied by sending them a small silver coin, 

Which they wem at liberty to divide amongst themselves, and pushing boldly 
forward beat off the enemy. ^ i:' & j 

The scoring of the army rapidly increased; water was nowhere to be 
(^covered, and they 'were reduced to the necessity of drinking the blood 
or their horses. The aged emperor encouraged his troops by his words, and 
was answered by the Swabians, who raised their native war-song. His son 
Frederick, hastened forwards -with half of the army, agam defeated the 

Iconium, entered the city with the retreating 
^emy, put all the mhabitants to the sword, and gained an immense booty, 
iiarfoarossa was meanwhile surrounded by the sultan's army. His soldiers 
W worn out fatigue and hunger. The aged 4iperor, believ- 

ing his son lost, burst into tears. All wept around him: when suddenly 

Christ conquers!” and heading his 
^etor^ attacked the enemy and gained a complete 

JT- Turks were slain. Several fell beneath the hand of 

Barbarossa himself, who emulated in his old age the deeds of his youth, 
eoni^, where plenty awaited them, was at length reached. 

. recruiting here, they contmued their march as far as the little 

river Cahcadnus (^leph), in Cilicia, where the road happening to be blocked 
burden, the impatient old emperor, instead of waiting 
on horseback, » and was carried away by t^e 
ci^nt. His tody was recovered, and borne by his sorrowing armv to 

lvi7 +i« ^ sreat emperor was received with incredulity 

^ the Germans, whose dreamy hope of toing one day ruted byTchmist? 
of mighty sovereiana. who shoAiri .r dynasty 



rise to J^aroarossa's return and gave 

In a dip S' X n® popular feeling of the traes. 

ueep rocKy clett, m the Kylfhauser Berg, on the golden meadow of 

P According to some stones he was bathing in the stream.] 
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■ Thuringia, still sleeps this great and noble emperor; his head resting on his 
arm, he sits by a granite block, through which his red beard has grown in 
the lapse of time; but when the ravens no longer fly around the mountain, 
he will awake and restore the golden age to the expectant world. Accord- 
ing to another legend, the emperor sits, wrapped in sleep, in the Untersberg, 
near Salzburg; and when the dead pear tree on the Walserfeld, which has 
been cut down three times but ever grows anew, blossoms, he will come forth, 
hang his shield on the tree, and commence a tremendous battle, in which 
the whole world will join, and the g od shall overcome the wicked. The 
attachment which the Germans bore to this emperor is apparent m the action 
of one solitary individual, Conrad von Boppard, who bestowed a large estate 
on the monastery of Schonau, on condition of masses being read forever for 
the repose of the soul of his departed sovereign. The little church on the 
Hohenstaufen, to which it wa' Barbarossa’s custom to descend from the castle 
in order to hear mass, still stands, "nd over the walled-up doors may be read 
the words, “Hw transidat Ccesar.” Excellent portraits of Frederick and 
Beatrice may still be seen to the right of the door of the church at Welzheim, 
which was founded by their son Philip. But the great palace, 710 feet in 
length, which he built at Gelnhausen, in honour of the beautiful Gela, who 
IS said to have been the mistress of his youthful affections, and who renounced 
him_ against his will and took the veil, in order not to be an obstacle m his 
glorious career, lies in ruins.® 
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HENRY VI 

Fkedeeick’s eldest son, Henry, "who during his father’s life was named 
his successor, and who in his absence had been invested with the govern- 
ment of the empire, was not dissimilar from his father in the power of his 
mind, in chivalnc bear mg, and m grand ideas and plans; but his disposition 
was extremely partial and severe, often cruel; and, in order to execute great 
ambitious projects, he betrayed feelings of a very mercenary nature. This 
was displayed in an occurrence which has not done him much honour. _ King 
Richard tour de Lion, of England, when m Palestme had at the siege of 
Acre a dispute with Duke Leopold of Austria; inasmuch as the Germans, 
after the city was taken, were encamped on one of its quarters, Duke Leo- 
pold caused the German banner to be raised upon a tower, like those of the 
kings of England and France. But the proud Richard of England caused it 
to be tom. down, and it was trampled in the mud by the English 

This was an affront to the whole German army, and certamly deserved 
immediate and severe punishment. But the revenge which the duke and 
the emperor Henry took afterwards upon the king was of the most treacherous 
and ignoble character. Richard, upon his return from Palestine m 1192 , 
was cast by a storm upon the Italian coast near Aquileia, and wished to 
continue his route through Germany; but, although he had disguised him- 
self as a pilgrim, he was recognised in Vienna by his expensive style of living 
and by the imprudence of his servant He was seized and delivered up to 
Duke Leopold, who had previously returned, and by whom he was surrendered 
to the emperor Henry. The noble, chivalric king of England, and brother- 
in-law of Henry the Lion, was now detained at Trifels, in close confinement, 
above a year, until he was formally brought before the assembly of German 
princes at Hagenau, as a criminal, and defended himself, nor was he liberated 
and allowed to return to his kingdom until the English had paid a ransom 
of a_ million of dollars — for that period an immense sum. In thus proceeding 
against Richard, Henry had, it is true, acted in conformity with the ancient 
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rights of the imiierial dignityj according to which the emperor was authorised 
to cite before Him all the kings of Christendom, and sit in judgment over 
them. But the manner in which he acted in this case was degrading, and 
unworthy of any rulmg power 

The emperor concluded with Henry the Lion, who after his return from 
England had produced fresh wars, a permanent treaty of peace, and by the 
marriage which took place between the duke’s son, Henry the Slender, and 
Agnes, princess palatine and niece of Frederick I, the reconciliation of these 
distin^ished houses was confirmed.^ 


THE WAR IN SICILY (1193 AD.) 

The departure of the emperor Frederick for the Holy Land had been 
immediately followed by the death of William II, king of Sicily. Henry VI 
laid claim to the kingdom of Sicily, in virtue of his marriage to Constanza; 
but the German name was odious to the people, and the pretensions of a bas- 
tard prevailed over the right of the legitimate heiress. Tancred, count of 
Lecce, mounted the throne of his grandfather. 

Henry crossed the Alps for the double purpose of obtaining the imperial 
crown and reducing the usurper of Sicily. Henry and Constanza were 
crowned by Pope Celestine III in St. Peter’s (1191) The German forces 
received but little resistance until they arrived at the gates of Naples Whilst 
that city held out against the invaders, Henry beheld his troops and captains 
swept off by disease; retreat became necessary. The death of the eldest 
son of King Tancred was soon afterwards followed by that of the afflicted 
father. To Tancred succeeded his second son, William III (1193), whose 
tender age invited Henry once more to attempt the reduction of Sicily. 
With the assistance of Pisa and Genoa, he obtained an easy conquest of the 
Italian provinces; and passing over to the island, became master of Messina, 
Palermo, and other prmcipal cities. The widow of Tancred, with the young 
king and princesses, submitted to the conqueror on the jpromise of obtaining 
for herself the county of Lecce, and for her son the principality of Tarentura. 
The hapless Wilham knelt before the emperor, and resigned the sceptre of 
the Normans to the house of Swabia (1195). 

But no sooner was Henry secure of the prize than he gave way to the 
ferocity of his nature; and signalised the brutality of his mind by violating 
the repose of the dead, and inflicting the most shocking cruelties on the living. 
The sepulchres of Tancred and his son were broken open, their bodies stripped 
of the last trappings of royalty; and under pretence of a conspiracy the young 
William was arrested and inhumanly mutilated and blmded, and with his 
mother and sisters doomed to hopeless captivity in Germany. The merciless 
emperor appeared intent upon the destruction of the Normans; and the 
sympathy of Constanza was awakened by the groans of her fellow country- 
men. Satiated at length with the blood and spoils of his new subjects, Henry 
departed for his native land; and the Sicilians beheld with grief and indigna- 
tion the treasures of the realm transported from the island to Germany.® 
He not only conveyed away the gold and silver, together with all the costly 
ornaments of the ancient Norman kings, to such an extent that 160 animals 
were loaded therewith and proceeded with them to the castle of Trifels on 
the Rhine, but he caused the eyes of the grandees who had rebelled to be 
put out, and as an insult to their misfortunes and in mockery of their efforts 
to get possession of the throne and wear the crown, he placed them upon 
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^ts of red-hot iron, and fastened upon their heads crowns formed also of 
burning iron. The rest of their accomplices were, it is true, so much terrified 
thereby that they vowed allegiance ; but this submission did not come from 
their hearts, and Henry’s successor paid severely for his cruelties. 

He meditated the most important plans, which, had they Iwen accom- 
plished, would have given to the whole empire a completely different form 
Among the rest he offered to render the fiefs of the German pnnces heredi 
tary, promised to renounce all imperial claims to the property left by_ bishop* 
and the rest of the clergy; in return for which, however, he desired the imperial 
throne to be made hkewise hereditary in his family. He even promised to 
unite Naples and Sicilj' wholly with the empire Many princes voluntarily 
agreed to these propositions, which appeared advantageous to them; sonae 
of the greater ones, however, refused, and as the pope likewise withheld his 
consent, Henry was obliged to defer the execution of his great projects to a 
more convenient time. Affairs now called him again to Sicily, and there 
he suddenly died in 1197, in the thirty-third year of his age, and at the moment 
when he contemplated the conjquest of the Greek Empire, by which to 
prepare and secure a successful issue to the Crusades.^ 


CIVIL W'-.lES FOR THE CROWN (1197-1212 A.D.) 

His son Frederick was but just eight years old, and the two parties in 
Germany, the Hohenstaufens and the Guelfs, became again so strongly 
divided that the one side chose as emperor Philip, Henry’s brother, and the 
other Otto, the second son of Henry the Lion, a prince distinguished for his 
strength and valour, and thus Germany had again two sovereigns at once. 

Through this unfortunate division of parties the empire became for the 
space of more than ten years the scene of devastation, robbery, and murder, and 
both princes, who w'ere equally endowed with good qualities, could do noth- 
ing for the coimtry ; on the contraiy, in the endeavours made by each to gam 
over the pope to hunself, they yielded to the subtle lonocent III, under 
whom the papacy attained its highest grade of power, many of their privileges. 
Otto IV even acknowledged the pope’s claim of authority to b^tow the 
empire as he might appoint, and called himself in his letters to the pope a 
Roman king by the grace of God and the pope. For which concession, and 
because he was a Guelf, Innocent protected him with all his power; and 
when Philip, in 1208, was assassinated at Bamberg by Otto of Wittelsbach 
(a nephew of him to whom Frederick I had given the duchy of Bavaria), 
in revenge because he would not give him his daughter in marriage as he had 
promised, Otto IV was universaUy acknowledged as emperor and solemnly 
crowned at Rome.& 

But before the pope consented to bestow the imperial crown, he obtained 
from the emperor-elect his signature to a written capitulation, which shook 
his authority in ecclesiastical affairs to the foundation. Not content with 
extorting an oath of obedience to the holy see and the defence of its privi- 
leges, Innocent hereby bound the emperor to correct aU abuses in the choice 
of the German prelates; to permit the elections to be conducted according 
to the ordinances of the church; and to throw no obstacle in the way of 
appeals to Rome. In this capitulation, the first of its kind, the greatest 
care was taken that all should be general and undefined; so that it was 

’ Henrj’s tomb, at Paleimo, was opened after nearly sis hundred years, and the body 
round well preserved. 
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admirably adapted to assist the popes in their future encroachments on 
the imperial prerogative. Otto moreover imdertook to resign to the church 
an important source of revenue, the property of deceased prelates and the 
income of the see during a vacancy, which had hitherto been claimed by 
the successors of Charlemagne. 


OTTO EXCOMMUNICATED (1210 AD.) 

Immediately after the coronation, the long-cherished antipathy of the 
Romans to the Germans broke out into open conflict; and the new emperor, 
after the destruction of many of his followers, withdrew in dudgeon from 
Rome. Between the pope and emperor all oaths were forgotten; the dis- 
turbed state of Apulia invited Otto to its invasion; and he soon became 
master of the greater part of the southern provinces of Italy. But whilst 
the German monarch was lured to these distant conquests, his own ruin was 
in preparation at home. The south was sacred ground to Innocent; since 
the empress Constanza had, in her last moments, made him the guardian of her 
infant son, Frederick, the heir to the crown of Sicily. He had already expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulties in tranquillising the Sicilian kingdom; and 
finding the emperor deaf to his admonitions. Innocent sent forth his thiinders, 
by which Otto was declared to be deposed from the empire, and all his sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance. Otto learned with dismay that the 
princes and prelates of Germany were rapidly falling off from a monarch 
whose brow was blasted by the thunderbolt of God’s vicar; and he recog- 
nised his enemy Philip of France fanning the flame in his dominions. 

Frederick, the son of the emperor Henry VI and of Constanza, princess 
of Sicily, had barely attained his eighteenth year when he was summoned to 
the throne of Germany. He was cordially welcomed by the German princes 
who had invited him; he soon afterwards, in a conference with the dauphin, 
established a league with France, and was crowned with great splendour at 
Aachen, in 1215. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Otto were fast hastening to a crisis. Supported 
by John, king of England, the duke of Brabant, and the count of Flanders, 
he met and engaged with the French army at Bouvines, 1214; and after a 
desperate battle received a complete overthrow. Thus oppressed by the 
spiritual arms of Innocent and the superior fortune of Philip, he withdrew to 
his castle at Hartzburg in Brunswick; where not very long afterwardsThe 
peacefully terminated his life (1218) .c 


FSEDEEICK II (1215 A.D.) 

The emperor Frederick II, the grandson of Frederick I, by his heroism, 
firmness of wiU, and boldness of spirit, and combining with this majesty of 
character both mildness and grace, was worthy of his noble family, so that 
the impression of his personal greatness remained long after his demise. In 
addition to which, he was a friend of art and science, and was himself a 
poet, sentiment, animation, and euphony breathing in all his works. His 
bold and searching glance dwelt especially upon the follies of his age, and 
he frequently lashed them with bitter ridicule; whilst, on the contrary, he 
saw in everyone, whence or of whatsoever faith he might be, merely the man, 
and honoured him as such if he found him so worthy. 

U W— VOL 3CIV. C 
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Aad yet this emperor executed but little that was gr^t; his best powers 
were consumed in the renewed contest between the imperial and papal 
autiiority which never had more ruinous consequences than under his reign, 
and Germany in particular found but little reason to rejoice in its sovereign, 
for his views, even beyond all the other Hohenstaufens, were directed to 
Italy. By birth and education more an Italian than a German, he w^ 
particularly attached to his beautiful inheritance of the Two Sicilies, and in 
Germany, thus neglected, the irresponsible dominion of the vassals took 
still deeper root; whilst, on the other hand, in Frmce the royal power, by 
withdrawing considerable fiefs, commenced preparing its victory over the 
feudal system. 

There were also three grand causes which served to excite the popes 
against Frederick. In the first place, they could not endure that besides 
northern Italy he should possess Sicily and Naples, and w^ thus enabled to 
press upon their state from two sides; i^condly, they were indignant because 
he would not yield to them unconditionally the great privileges which the 
w«ik Otto IV had ceded to them; but, thirdly, what most excited their 
anger was that, in the heat of their dispute, he frequently turned the sharp- 
ness of his sarcasm against them and endeavoured to make them both ridicu- 
lous and contemptible. The story of his rivalry with the popes is more fully 
told under the history of the papacy and of the crusades. 


THE EMPEBOR GAINS JERUSALEM ,(1230 A.D.) 

The commencement of the schism, however, arose from a particular 
circumstance. Frederick, at his coronation m Aachen, had spontaneously 
engaged to undertake a crusade for the deliverance of Jerusalem, and this 
promise he renewed when he was crowned emperor at Rome in 1220.' But 
he now found in his Italian inheritance, as weU as in the opposition shown 
by the Lombard cities, which, after the death of Frederick I had again become 
arrogant, so much to do that he was continually obliged to require from 
the pope renewed delays. The peaceful and just Honorius III granted 
them to him; and there existed between him and the emperor a friendly 
feeling, and even a mutual feeling of respect. But with the passionate 
Gr^oiy IX the old dispute between the spiritual and temporal power soon 
agam broke forth, and Gregory strongly urged the crusade. In the year 
1^7 Frederick actually sailed with a fleet, but returned after a few days, 
under the pretext of Alness, and the whole expedition endmg in nothing, 
Gregory became irritated, and without listening to or admitting even the 
emperor’s excuses, excommunicated him, for he maintained his sickness 
was a fiction. 

In order to_ contradict these charges by salient facts, the emperor actually 
went the ensuing year to Palestine. But upon this the pope censured him 
even more strongly than before, declaring anyone under excommunication 
to_ be an unfit instrument for the service of God. And in order that Fred- 
erick might accomplish nothing great in the Holy Land, he sent thither 
commands that neither the clergy there nor the orders of knight- 
hood should have co mm u ni ty with him; nay, he himself even caused his 
troops to make an incursion into Frederick’s Italian lands and conquered a 
portion of Apulia. 

[• Two yeais later has son Henry was crowned king of the'Eomans at Aachen.] 
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But Frederick, in the meantime, speedily brought the war in Palestine 
to a successful termination. _ The_ sultan of Egypt, Kameel, partly through 
the great fame which the imperial sovereignty enjoyed in the East, and 
partly from j)ersonal esteem for Frederick (but weakened principally by 
family dissensions), concluded with him a truce for ten years, and gave up 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth, The emperor then entered the Holy 
City and visited the grave, but the patriarchs of Jerusalem and the priests, 
obedient to the commands of the pope, would celebrate no religious service 
in his presence. Notwithstanding this, he performed his devotions, and in 
the presence of his nobles crowned himself with the crown of the kings of 
Jerusalem: a right he had acquired by his marriage with Yolande, the 
daughter of King John of Jerusalem; after which he returned quicMy to 
Italy. His presence speedily repaired all that was lost, and the pope saw 
himself obliged, in 1230, to conclude a peace and remove the ban of excom- 
munication. 


FKEDBRICK RETURNS TO EUROPE 

A tranquil moment seemed now to present itself in Frederick’s life, but 
fate attacked him from another side. His own son, Henry, whom he had 
left in Grermany as imperial viceroy, rebelled against him, excited, probably, 
by ambition and evil counsellors. Frederick returned to Germany, and 
with a bleeding heart he was obliged to overpower his own son by force, 
take him prisoner, and place him in confinement m Apulia, where, seven 
years afterwards, he died. 

Upon this occasion Frederick held, in 1235, a grand diet at Mainz, where 
sixty-four princes and about twelve thousand nobles and knights were present. 
Here written laws were made relative to the peace of the country, and other 
regulations adopted, which showed the empire the prudence of its emperor. 
Before the diet assembled, he celebrated at Worms his espousal with his 
second consort, the English princess Isabella. The imperial bride was 
received upon the frontiers by a splendid suite of nobles and knights; in 
aU the cities through which she passed the clergy met her, accompanied by 
choirs of sacred music, and the cheerful peals of the church-bells; and in 
Cologne, the streets of which were superbly decorated, she was received 
by ten thousand citizens on horseback, in rich clothing and arms. Carriages 
with organs, their wheels and horses concealed by purple coverings, caused 
an harmonious music to resound, and throughout the whole night choirs of 
maidens serenaded beneath the windows of the emperor’s bride. At the 
marriage in Worms, four kings, eleven dukes, and thirty counts and mark- 
grafs were present. Frederick made the most costly presents to the English 
ambassador; ^d, among the rest, he sent rich gifts of curiosities from the 
Bast to the king of Ekigland, as well as three leopards, the leopards being 
included in the English coat of arms. 5 

The sister of Frederick II, duke of Austria, had been married to Henry, 
the rebellious son of the emperor, and the young duke participated in the 
revolt of his brother. His delinquency had hitherto remained unpunished; 
but his rapacious "disposition and odious excesses rendered him generally 
obnoxious to the German princes and to his own immediate subjects. The 
emperor was therefore mduced to visit Germany; and having vainly sum- 
moned Duke Frederick to a diet held at Augsburg, declared his estates 
forfeited, and immediately took possession of Austria (1237). At Speier the 
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emperor caused his second son, Conrad, to be elected king of the Romans; 
and then again returned to the reduction of Lombardy. « 

Frederick speedily, with the assistance of his valiant leader, the knight 
Ezzeiino da Romano, conquered several of the allied pities, and so beat the 
Milanese in 1237 at Cbrtenuova that they would willingly have humbled 
themselves if he had granted only moderate conditions. But, unwarned by 
the example of his grandfather, he required them to submit at discretion; 
whilst the citizens, remembering earlier times, preferred dying under their 
shields, rather, they said, than by the rope, famine, or fire, and from this 
period commenced in reality the misfortunes of Frederick’s life. According 
to the statement made by one of our writers, “he lost the favour of many 
men by his implacable severity.” His old enemy also, Gregory IX, again 
rose up against him, joined henceforth the confederation of the cities, and 
excommunicated him a second time. Indeed, the enmity of both parties 
went so far, and degenerated so much into personal animosity, that the pope, 
comparing the emperor, in a letter to the other princes, “to that apocal 3 rptic 

4 monster rising from the sea, 

which was full of blasphemous 
names, and in colour chequered 
like a leopard,” Frederick im- 
mediately replied with another 
passage from Scripture: “An- 
other red horse arose from the 
sea, and he who sat thereon took 
peace from the earth, so that the 
nvmg should kill each otlier.” 

But in that age there existed 
one great authority which cper- 
ated powerfully on the side of 
* . the pope, and fought against 
Fredenek — this was the power 
of “ public opinion.” The pope 
^ now cast upon the emperor the 
heavy charge that he was a de- 
spiser of religion and of the holy 
church, and was inclined to the 
infidelity of the Saracens (the 
fact that Frederick had em- 
ployed, in the war with the 
Lombards, ten thousand Sara- 
cens, appeared to justify this 
charge); and although the em- 
peror several times, both ver- 
bally and in wnting, solemnly 
declared that he was a true 


A EiriaHs is TBiBuaaraH cektubt asmoitb Christian, and as such wished to 

lire and die: nay, although he 
was formally examined in religion by several bishops, and caused a testimony 
of his orthodoxy to be published, this accusation of the pope still found belief 
amongst most men. In addition to this, Frederick’s rash and capricious wit had 
too often thoughtlessly attacked sacred subjects; whilst his life also was not 
pure and blameless, but stained with the excesses of sensuality. Accordingly 
Be sank more and more in general estimation, and it was this that embit- 
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tered the latter period of his life, and at length entirely consumed him with 
vexation. 

Gregory IX, who died in 1241, at the age of nearly one hundred years, 
was succeeded by Iimocent IV, who was a still more violent enemy of the 
emperor than even Gregory had been. As Frederick still continued to be 
powerful in Italy, and threatened him even in Rome itself, the pope retired 
to Genoa, and thence to Lyons, m France. There he renewed, in 1245, in a 
large council the ban against the emperor, although the latter offered himself 
in peace and friendship, and was wdlmg to remove all points of complaint, 
whilst, in addition to all this, his ambassador, Thaddeus of Suessa, pleaded 
most powerfully for his lord. Indeed, the pope went so far as solemnly to 
pronounce the deposition of the emperor from all his states and dignities. 


EIVAL MONARCHS: HENRY RASPE AND WILLIAM OP HOLLAND 

When the excommunication was circulated in Germany, many of the 
spiritual princes took advantage of the excitement produced thereby and 
elected, in 1246, at Wurzburg, the landgraf, Henry Raspe of Thuriagia, as 
rival emperor. The latter, however, could gain no absolute authority and 
died the following year. As Frederick, however, still remained in Italy, 
entangled in constant wars, the ecclesiastical princes elected another sov- 
ereign, Count William of Holland, a youth twenty years of age, who, in 
order that he might become the head of the order of knighthood, was forth- 
with solemnly promoted from his inferior rank of squire to that of knight. 
The greatest confusion now existed in Germany as well as in Italy. “ iWter 
the emperor Frederick was excommxmicated,” says an ancient historian, “the 
robbers congratulated themselves, and rejoiced at the opportunities for pillage 
now presented to them. The ploughshares were transformed into swords, 
and the scythes into lances. Everyone supplied himself with steel and flint 
in order to be able to produce fire and spread incendiarism instantly ” 

In Italy the war 'continued uninterruptedly and without any decisive 
result, especially with the Lombard cities. The imperial arms were often 
successful, but the spirit of the emperor was bowed down, and at last his 
good fortune occasionally deserted him. In the year 1249 his own son, 
Enzio, whom he had made king of Sardinia, and. of all his sons the most 
chivalric and handsome, was taken prisoner by the Bolo^ese in an unsuc- 
cessful combat near Fossalta. The irritated citizens refused all offers of 
ransom for the emperor’s son, and condemned him to perpetual imprisonment, 
in which he continued for two-and-twenty years, and survived all the sons 
and grandsons of Frederick, who perished every one by poison, the sword, 
or the axe of the executioner. 

Exclusive of the bitter grief caused by his son’s misfortune, the emperor, 
in his last years, was afflicted with the additional pam and mortification of 
finding his. long-tried friend and chancellor, Petrus de Vinea, to whom he 
had confided the most important affairs of his empire, charged with the 
crime of attempting to take the life of his master by poison. Matthew 
of Paris,** at least, relates as certain that the physician De Vinea handed 
to the emperor a poisonous beverage as a medicine, which the latter, having 
had his suspicions excited, did not drink. The chancellor was thrown into 
prison and deprived of his eyesight, when he committed suicide by dashing 
his head against the wall. "V^ether De Vmea was guilty, or whether appear- 
ances which he could not remove, were alone against him is not to be decided, 
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owing to the insufficiency of the information handed down to vs. The 
emperor, however, did not long survive this painful event; he died in 1250, 
in the arms of his son Manfred, at the castle of Fiorentino, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 

His death produced great confusion in Italy, and still greater dissension 
in Germany. In the latter country two emperors again stood opposed to 
each other, throne agamst throne; the Hohenstaufen party acknowledging 
and upholding Conrad, Frederick’s son, in opposition to William of Holland, 
the former ha\Tng already, during his father’s life, been elected king of the 
Romans. , . .„ i. 

But before we relate the history of these two rival emperors, it will be 
useful and interesting to cast our glance at the countries in the east and 
northeastern parts of Germany. 


MINOE WARS AND THE PEUSSIAN CETJSADE 

Europe was about this time threatened by a terrible enemy from the East, 
equally as dreadful as the Huns were in earlier times. This enemy consisted 
of the Mongolians, who ever since the year 1206, under Jenghiz Khan, had 
continued to ravage Asia, and led by him had advanced as far as Moravia 
and Silesia. In the year 1241 they gained a great battle near Liegnitz over 
the Silesians, under the command of Henry II of Liegnitz, who himself fell 
chivalrously fighting at the head of his troops; but by the valour with which 
he disputed the victory with the enemy, he destroyed the desire they had 
previously indulged in of penetrating further westward, a,s they now turned 
towards Hungary. Thus, by his own death, Henry the Pious saved Europe; 
and upon the same spot (Wahlstatt) where, on the 26th of August, 1813, 
the action called the battle of Katzbach was so victoriously fought. 

_ In this emergency Frederick well felt what his duty was as first Christian 
prince, and very urgently pressed the other kings for their immediate assist- 
ance against the common enemy; but at this moment the general disorder 
was too great, and his appeal for aid remained without any effect. As regards 
Silesia and Hungary the incursion of the Mongohans produced this result, 
tlmt many German peasants migrated to the deserted and depopulated 
districts, and henceforward lower Silesia became, indeed, more a German 
than a Slavonic country. Other neighbouring countries also were about 
this period occupied and populated by the Germans, consisting of the coasts 
of the Baltic, Prussia, Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. As early as at 
the end of the twelfth century, Mein^d, a canon of the monastery of 
Legeberg, built a church at ExkaUe (in the vicmity of the present Riga), 
where, shortly afterwards, Pope Clement III founded a bishopric, and from 
this central point the diffusion of C^istianity extended in that district. But 
temporal force soon mixed itself in these spiritual and peaceful exertions; 
the resistance of the heathen Livonians induced Pope Celestine III to cause a 
crusade to be preached against them, and speedily a multitude of men from 
the north of Germany stormed towards these parts. A spiritual order of 
knighthood was formed under the name of the knights of the sword, and 
with the Chptian doctrines the dominion of this order was by degrees extended 
over Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. The natives who remamed after the 
sanguinary battles of this exterminating war were reduced to oppressive 
slavery, which was for the first time moderated in our own age by the emperor 
Alexander, 
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In Prussia also the sword established at the same time with Christianity 
the German dominion and superiority. About the year 1208 a monk of the 
monastery of Kolwitz, in Pomerania, of the name of Christian, crossed the 
Vistula, and preached Christianity to the heathen Pnissians. But when 
the pope made him a bishop, and wished to 
establish a formal hierarchal government, they 
rose in contest against him, in which the 
knights of the sword, together with Duke 
Henry the Bearded of Breslau and many 
warriors of the neighbouring lands, immedi- 
ately marched forth and gave warlike aid 
to the new bishop. But little was accom- 
plished until the latter, upon the advice of 
Duke Henry, summoned to his assistance the 
knights of the Teutonic order, which had 
originated in an institution of north Ger- 
many. Accordingly, in the year 1229, their 
first grand master, Hermann von Salza, with 
not more than twenty-eight knights and one 
hundred squires and attendants, advanced to 
Prussia; he proceeded in his work cautiously 
by establishing fortified places, among which 
Thorn, on the Vistula, servmg, as it were, for 
the entrance gate of the country, was the first; 
and Kuhn, Marienwerder, Elbing, Brauns- 
berg, and others speedily followed. The 
dominion of the Teutonic order was spread 
even in Livonia, as the knights of the 
sword, after a severe defeat by the Livo- 
nians, in 1273, were received in it; and in 
1255, upon the advice of Ottocar of Bo- 
hemia, who had made a crusade against 
the Prussians, in which Rudolf of Habs- 
burg joined, the present metropolis of the 
country was founded, and in honour of him was called Konigsberg. The 
cities around soon flourished again, and the peasants found themselves in a 
happier situation than their Livonian neighbours, for their services and 
imposts were rendered more moderate, and absolute slavery was only experi- 
enced by a few individuals as a punishment for their defection. 

When we add to this the various emigrations which had commenced 
much earlier, populating the Vandal countries as well as Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, and take into consideration the many flour- 
ishing cities which were built there by German citizens, we may be inclined 
to style the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the epoch of the migration 
of the Gernians towards the northeast, the same as that of the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ is called the period of migration towards the west 
and south. Indeed, if we reckon the hundreds of thousands <yhich Germany 
at the same period sent with the Crusades to the East, together with those 
sent with the Hohenstaufen emperors to Italy, we must really feel astonished 
at the population which that vast country produced, and assuredly cannot 
join with many other historians in calling a period presenting, like this, so 
much vigour and activity of life an epoch of absolute misery, servitude, 
and desolation. 
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Had the emperor Frederick rightly known the strength of Germany, and 
had he understood how to avail himself of the means to render it st^ more 
powerful by union, the whole of the east and north of Europe might then 
have become annexed to that country. But his eyes were turned exclusively 
upon Italy, and there he fruitlessly sacrificed all his strength. 


Frederick’s extraordinary mind 

If after contemplating the stormy phases which convulsed this emperor’s 
life, we turn our observation to his noble quahties, his acute and sensitive 
feeling for all that was beautiful and grand, and, above aU, to what he did 
for science and enlightenment generally in Naples, his hereditary land, we feel 
penetrated with profound regret when we find that aU this, like a transitory 
apparition, passed away without any lasting trace; but more especially 
are we pained to witness how he neglected to reign with affection and devo- 
tion over his German subjects. Smee Charlemagne ^d .^red of England 
no potentate had existed who loved and promoted civilisation in its broadest 
sense so much as Frederick IL At his court, the same as at that of Charle- 
magne, were assembled the noblest and most intellectual minds of that age; 
through them he caused a multitude of Greek works, and in particular those 
of Aristotle, to be translated from the Arabic into Latin. _ 

He collected for that period a very considerable library, partly by 
researches made in his own states, partly during his stay in Syria, and through 
hfe alliance with the Arab princes. Besides, he did not retain these treasures 
jealously and covetously for himself, but imparted thein to others; as, for 
instance, he presented the works of Aristotle to the University of Bologna, 
although that city 'was inimically disposed towar^ hun, to which he added 
the following address* “Science must go hand in hand with government, 
legislation, and the pursuits of war, because these, otherwise subjected to 
the allurements of the world and to ignorance, either sink into indolence, 
or else, if unchecked, stray beyond all sanctioned limits. Wherefore, from 
youth upwards we have sought and loved science, whereby the soul of man 
becomes enlightened and strengthened, and without which his life is deprived 
of all regulation and innate freedom. Now that the noble possession of science 
is not diminished by being imparted, but, on the contrary, grows thereby 
still more fruitful, we accordingly will not conceal the produce of much exer- 
tion, but will only consider our own possessions as truly delightful when we 
shall have imparted so great a benefit to others. But none have a greater 
right to them than those great men who, from the original ancient and rich 
sources, have derived new streams, and thereby supply the thirsty with a 
sweet and healthy refreshment. Wherefore, receive these works as a present 
from your friend, the emperor.” 

A splendid monument of his noble mind and genius is presented in his 
code of laws for his hereditary kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and which he 
caused to be composed chiefly by Petrus de Vinea. Accordmg to the plan 
of _a truly great legislator, he was not influenced by the idea of creating some- 
thing entirely new, but he buUt upon the basis of what already existed, 
adapted whatsoever to him appeared good and necessary for his main object, 
^d so formed a work which gave him as ruler the necessary power to estab- 
lish a firm foundation for_ the welfare of his people. Unfortunately the 
convulsions of his later reign and the foUowing periods never allowed tlus 
grand work fully to develop its results. 
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Frederick himself possessed a knowledge unusual, and acquired by few 
men of his time. He understood Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
and Arabic. Amongst the sciences he loved chiefly natural history, and 
proved himself a master in that science by a work he composed upon jthe art 
of hawking; for it not only displays the most perfect and thorough investi- 
gation into the mode of life, nourishment, diseases, and the whole nature of 
falcons, but dwells also upon their construction generally, both internally 
and externally. This desire after a fundamental knowledge in natural 
science had the happiest influence, especially upon the medical sciences. 
Physicians were obliged to study anatomy 'before everything else; they 
were referred to the enthusiastic application of Hippocrates and Galen, and 
not allowed to practise their profession until they had received from the 
faculty at Salerno or Naples a satisfactory and honourable certificate; besides 
which, they were obliged to pass an examination before the imperial chamber, 
formed of a committee of members competent in the science. 

The emperor founded the University of Naples in 1224, and he consider- 
ably improved and enlarged the, medical school at Salerno. At both places 
also, through his zeal, were formed the first collections of art, which, unfor- 
tunately, in the tumults of the following ages, were eventually destroyed. 

Of Frederick 11 it is related, as was already stated of Charlemagne, that 
the eastern princes emulated each other in sending him artistic works as 
signs of friendship. Amongst the rest, the sultan of Egypt presented him 
with an extraordmary tent, in which a sun and moon revolved, moved by 
invisible agents, and showed the hours of the day and night in just and 
exact relation. 

At the court of the emperor there were often contests in science and 
art, and victorious wreaths bestowed, in which scenes Frederick shone as a 
poet, and invented and practised many difficult measures of verse. His 
chief judge, Petrus do Vinea, the composer of the code of laws, wrote also the 
first sonnet extant in Italian. Minds, m fact, developed themselves, and were 
in full action in the vicinity and presence of the great emperor, and there 
they commanded full scope for all their powers. 

His own personal merit was so distinguished and universally recognised, 
that he was enabled to collect around him the most celebrated men of the age 
without feeling any jealousy towards them — always a proof of true great- 
ness _ His most violent enemies even could not withhold from him their 
admiration of his great qualities. His exterior also was both commanding 
and prepossessing Like his grandfather he was fair, but not so tall 
although well and strongly formed, and very skilful in all warlike and cor- 
poreal exercises. His forehead, nose, and mouth bore the impression of that 
delicate and yet firm character which we admire in the works of the Greeks, 
and name after them; and his eye generally expressed the most serene 
cheerfulness, but on important and serious occasions it indicated gravity and 
severity Thus, in generalj the happy conjunction of mildness with serious- 
ness was, throughout his life, the distinguishing feature of this emperor 


ESTIMATES OP FEEDEBICK 

James Bryce sums up Frederick as follows; 

“Upon the events of that terrific strife, for which emperor and pope 
girded themselves up for the last time, the narrative of Frederick II’s career, 
with its romantic adventures, its s.ad picture of marvellous powers lost on an 
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age not ripe for them, blasted as by a curse in the moment of victoij, it is 
not neces^ry, were it even possible, here to enlarge. That conflict did 
indeed determine the fortunes of the German kingdom no less than of the 
republics of Italy, but it was upon Italian ground that it was fought out and 
it is to Italian history that its details belong. So too of Frederick himself. 
Out of the long array of the Germanic successors of Charles, he is, with Otto 
III, the only one who comes before us with a genius and a frame of character 
that are not those of a Northman or a Teuton. There dwelt in him, it is 
true, all the energy and knightly valour of his father Henry and his grand- 
father Barbarossa. But along with these, and changing their direction, 
were other gifts, inherited perhaps from his Italian mother and fostered 
by his education among the orange-groves of Palermo — a love of luxury 
and beauty, an intellect refined, subtle, philosophical. 

“Through the mist of calumny and fable it is but dimly that the truth 
of the man can be discerned, and the outlines that appear, serve to quicken 
rather than appease the curiosity with which we regard one of the most 
extraordinary personages in history. A sensualist, yet also a warrior and a 
politician; a profound lawgiver and an impassioned poet; in his youth fibred 
by crusadmg fervour, in latter life persecuting heretics while himself accused 
of blasphemy and imbelief; of winning manners and ardently beloved by 
his followers, but with the stain of more than one cruel deed upon his name, 
he was the marvel of his ow generation, and succeeding ages looked back 
with awe, not unmingled with pity, upon the inscrutable figure of the last 
emperor who had braved all the terrors of the church and died beneath her 
ban, the last who had ruled from the sands of the ocean to the shores of the 
Sicilian Sea. But while they pitied they condemned. The undying hatred 
of the papacy threw round his memory a lurid light; him and him alone of 
all the imperial line, Dante, the worshipper of the empire, must perforce 
deliver to the flames of hell.”«^ 

T. P. Henderson, who calls him “the most remarkable figure of the 
Middle Ages,” gives the following estimate of him: 

The general contemporary opinion regarding Frederick 11 is expressed in 
the words stupor muvdi [the amazement of the world]; and whatever amount 
either of approbation or censure may be bestowed upon his career, wonder 
and perplexity are the predominant sentiments which its contemplation 
even jret awakens. It was not merely that his mental endowments were 
exceptionally great, but that, owing to his mmgled German and Italian 
blood, the various influences to which he was subjected in his early years, 
the strange times in which he lived, and the events with which destiny had 
connected him, his character was e^ibited in such multiform aspects and m 
such an individual and peculiar hght that in history we look in vam for his 
parallel. As to the nature of his religious faith, there are no data for arriving 
at a certain _ conclusion. The theory of M. HuiIlard-Br4holles? that he 
wished to unite with the fimctions of emperor those of a spiritual pontiff, 
and aspired to be the founder of a new religion, is a conjecture insifficiently 
supported by the isolated facts and statements and the general consideration 
on which it is made to rest. 

Indeed, the character of Frederick seems to have been widely removed 
from that of a religious enthusiast; and at every critical period of his life 
he was urged to d^ing and adventmous projects, rather by external circum- 
stances than by either the promptings of ambition or the consciousness of 


* QuA enfro I fo mondo Federico,— Infemo, Canto X. 
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divine cominission. On any theory his enactments in reference to religion 
are, however, somewhat enigmatical. His persecution of heretics may not 
have been entirely due to a desire to vindicate his orthodoxy before his 
Christian subjects; but although his ideas regarding freedom of conscience 
were either inconsistent or hampered m their action by a regard to expe- 
diency, his toleration of the Jews equally with the Mohammedans [prevents 
our ascribing his toleration of the latter either to secret syinpathy with that 
form of faith or wholly t6 political considerations. He was in all probability 
a believer in astrology, and he shared in many of the other superstitious 
ideas of his time. But there is no indication that he dreaded any other than 
temporal conpquences from the ban of the church; and if certain features 
of the Christian system had perhaps an attraction for him, yet both from 
his reported jests and serious conversation it is evident that his Christian 
behef, if he possessed one, bore little resemblance to that current in his age. 

In the extravagant accusa- 
tions of cruelty, perfidy, and 
licentiousness with which the 
church has assailed his memory 
there is some nucleus of truth; 
but a candid judgment will 
arrive at the conclusion that 
few exposed to such pernicious 
influences have shown such a 
decided preference for goodness 
and truth, and that there have 
been almost none who against 
such immense difficulties had 
wrought to such wise purpose 
in behalf of human progress and 
enlightenment, or have fought 
such a resolute and advanta- 
geous battle in behalf of spirit- 
ual freedom. In this contest he 
was not an immediate victor; 
and indeed the dissolution of the 
imperial power in Italy which 
followed his death must be 
chiefly traced to the fact that 
his policy was governed by prin- 
ciples too much in advance of 
his age. But although the bene- 
ficial results of his reign are not 
at a first glance so palpable and 
undeniable as some of its mju- 
nous results, yet so far was he 
from being a mere untimely pre- 
cursor of the new era which dawned in Europe more than two centuries after 
his death, that, perhaps in a greater degree than any other, he was instru- 
mental m hastening its arrival, both by sowing the first seeds of the Renais- 
sance iu Italy, and by giving to the old system of things a shock which was 
felt throughout Europe, and continued to work silently long after 

After the death of Frederick the followers of Abbot Joachim continued 
to assert that he was stUl ahve, and even attempted to personate him. The 
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superstition that the emperor continued to haunt the castle of Kyffhauser, at 
one time thougtit to refer to Frederick Barbaros^, has now been shown to 
have its origin m the tradition that Frederick II still lived after he had ceased 
to exercise the functions of emperor./ 

The news of the emperor’s death was received with exultation by the 
pontiff: “ Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad.” Withinsol^t 
triumph he wrote to the city of Naples, declaring that he took her forthwith 
into his possession, and that she should never again be imder the control of 
a temporal sovereign. He also declared the Hohenstaufens to have forfeited 
their right upon Apulia and Sicily, and even upon Swabia. [He_ offered 
the crown firat to Kichard, earl of Cornwall, then to_ Charles of Anjou, but 
both declined.] The Alemannic princes made a lavish use of the freedom 
from all restramt granted to them by the pope. The Alpine nobles became 
equally lawless. 

'The imperial cause was sustained in upper Italy by Ezzelino, in lower 
Italy by Manfred. This prince, Enzio’s rival in talent, valour, and beauty, 
was a son of the emperor by his mistress Bianca Lancia, whoin he afterwards 
married. Bom and educated in Italy, he was the idol of his countr 3 anen, 
and as prince of Tarentum was by no means a despicable antagonist to the 
pope. 


COXRAD THE EOXJRTH (1260-1254 A.D.) 

Conrad IV, Frederick’s eldest son and successor, everywhere driven from 
the field in Germany, took refuge in Italy, and, trusting that his father’s 
death had conciliated the pope, offered m his necessity to submit to any con- 
ditions he might impose, if he were recognised emperor by hun. His advances 
were treated with silent contempt. Manfred, with a truly noble and fraternal 
spirit, ceded the sovereignty of Italy to his brother, whom he aided by both 
word and deed. In 1253 the royal brothers captured Capua and Naples, 
where Conrad placed a bridle in the mouth of an antique colossal horse’s 
head, the emblem of the city. 

The terrible fate that pursued the imperial family was not to be averted 
by success. 'Their younger brother, Henry, the son of Isabella of England, 
to whom the throne of Sicily had been destined by his father, suddenly expired, 
and in 1254 his fate was shared by Conrad in his twenty-sixth' year Their 
deaths were ascribed to poison, said by the Guelfs to have been administered 
by Conrad to Henry, and by Manfred to Conrad. The crime was, neverthe- 
less, indubitably committed by the papal faction, the pope and the Guelfs 
being solely interested in the destruction of the Hohenstaufens. 


MAXFHED (1254-1266 A.D.) 

Ma^red’s rule in Italy was certainly secured to him by the death of 
his legitimate brothers, but on the other hand it deprived mm of all hope 
of aid from Germany; and his total inability unaided to oppose the pope 
was evident immediately after Conrad’s death, when he made terms with the 
pontiff, to whom he ceded the whole of lower Italy, Tarentum alone excepted. 

He was, nevertheless, speedily necessitated again to take up arms against 
* the lieutenant of the pope, and was dnven by suspicion of a design against his 
life to make a last and desperate defence. The German mercenaries at Nocera 
under the command of the markgraf von Hochbeig, and the Moors who had 
served undo: the emperor Frederick, flocked beneath his banner, anrl on 
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the death of the pontiff (1254), who expired on the anniversary of the death 
of Frederick II, affairs suddenly changed. The cardinals elected Alexander 
IV, who was powerless against Manfred’s party; and the son of Conrad IV, 
the young duke Conradin of Swabia, whose minority was passed in obscurity 
at the court of his uncle of Bavaria, being imable to assert his claim to the 
crown of Apulia,* the hopes of the Ghibellines of lower Italy naturally centred 
in Manfred, who was unanimously proclaimed kmg by his faithful vassals, 
and crowned at Palermo (1258). 

In upper Italy the affairs of the GhibeUines wore a contrary aspect. 
Ezzelino, after making a desperate defence at Cassano, was defeated, wounded, 
and taken prisoner. He died of his wounds (1259), scornfully rejecting to 
the last all spiritual aid. His more gentle brother, Alberich, after seeing 
his wife and children cruelly butchered, was dragged to death at a horse’s 
tail. The rest of the Ghibelline chiefs met with an equally wretched fate. 
These horrible scenes of bloodshed worked so forcibly upon the feelings of 
even the hardened Italians, that numbers arrayed themselves in sackcloth, 
and did penance at the grave of Alberich. This circumstance gave rise to 
the sect of the Flagellants, who ran through the streets lamenting, praying, 
preaching repentance, and wounding themselves and others with bloody 
stripes, in order to atone for the sins of the world. 

It was in the course of this year that Manfred solemnised his second 
nuptials, with Helena, the daughter of Michael of .®tolia and Cyprus, who 
was then in her seventeenth year, and famed for her extraordinary loveliness. 
The uncommon beauty of the bridal pair, and the charms of their court, 
which, as in Frederick’s time, was composed of the most distinguished bards 
and the most beautiful women, were such as to justify the expression used 
by a poet of the times, “Paradise has once' more appeared upon earth.” 
Manfred, like his father and his brother Enzio, was himself a minnesinger. 
His marriage with Helena had gained for him the alliance of Greece, and 
the union of Constanza, his daughter by a former marriage, with Pedro of 
Ajagon, confirmed his amity with Spain. He was now enabled to send aid 
to the distressed GhibeUines in Lombardy (1260). They were again vic- 
torious at Montaperto, and the gallant Pallavicim became his lieutenant in 
upper Italy. The pope was compelled to flee from Rome to Viterbo. The 
city of Manfredonia, so named after its founder, Manfred, was built at this 
period. 

The Guelfs, alarmed at Manfred’s increasing power, now sought for 
foreign aid, and raised a Frenchman, Urban IV, to the pontifical throne. 
This pope induced Charles of Anjou, the brother of the French monarch, 
who liad already “fished in troubled waters’” in Flanders, to grasp at the 
crown of Apuha. On the death of Urban (1265), another Frenchman. 
Clement IV, succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, and greatly contributed 
to hasten the projected invasion. , Charles was gloomy and priest-ridden; 
extremely unprepossessing in his person, and of an olive complexion; inva- 
riably cold, silent, and reserved in manner, impatient of gaiety or cheerful- 
ness, and so cold-blooded and cruel as to be viewed with horror even by his 
bigoted brother, St. Louis. This ill-omened prince at first fiised his resi- 
dence m the Arelat, where the emperor’s rights were without a champion, 
and then sailed with a powerful fleet to Naples (1266). France, until now a 
listless spectator, for the first time opposed her influence to that of Germany 
in Italy, and henceforward pursued the policy of taking advantage of the 

It was reported that he was dead, hut when, atter Manfred’s coronation, his mother 
claimed the crown for the child, it was too late.] 
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disumted state of the German Empire in order to seize one province after 
another. 

Manfred collected his whole strength to oppose the French^ invader, but 
th^ clergy tampered with his soldiery and sowed treason in his camp, 
Charles no sooner landed than Riccardo di Caseta abandoned the mountain 
pass intrusted to his defence, and allowed the French to advance unmolested 
as far as Benevento, where, on the 26th of February, 1266, a decisive battle 
was fought, in which Manfred, notwithstanding his gallant efforts, being 
worsted, threw himself in despair in the thickest of the fight, where he fell 
covered with wounds. Charles, on the score of heresy, refused him honour- 
able burial, but the French soldiery, touched by his beauty and gallantry, 
cast each of them a stone upon his body, which was by this means buried 
beneath a hillock stOl known by the natives as the rock of roses.‘ 

Helena, accompanied by her daughter Beatrice and her three infant sons, 
Henry, Frederick, and Anselino, sought safety in flight, but was betrayed to 
Charles, who threw her and her children into a dungeon, where she shortly 
languished and died. Beatrice was saved from a similar fate by Pedro of 
Aragon, to whom she was delivered in exchange for a son of Charles of Anjou, 
who had fallen into his hands. The three boys were consigned to a narrow 
dungeon, where, loaded with chains, half-naked, ill-fed, and untaught, they 
remained in perfect seclusion for a space of thirty-one years; in 1297 they 
were_ released from their chams and allowed to be visited by a priest and a 
physician. The eldest, Henry, died in 1309. With fanatical rage Charles 
destroyed every vestige of the reign of the Hohenstaufens in lower Italy. 

Italy was forever tom from the empire, from which Burgundy, too long 
neglected for the sake of her classic sister, was also severed. Her southern 
provinces, Provence, Vienne, and Toulouse were annexed to France, whilst 
her more northern ones, the countships of Burgundy and Savoy, became an 
almost independent state. 

Whilst the name and power of the Hohenstaufen family were being thus 
annihilated in Italy, Germany seemed to have forgotten her ancient fame. 
The princes and vassals, who mainly owed their mfluence to the Hohen- 
staufens, had ungratefully deprived the orphaned Conradin of his inhentance. 
Swabia was merely in name, and he would in all probability have shared 
the fate of his Italian relatives had he not found an asylum in the court of 
Ludwig of Bavaria. 


WILLIAM OF HOLLAND (1247-1256 A.D.) 

William of Holland, with a view of increasing his popularity by an alli- 
ance with the Guelfs, espoused Elisabeth, the daughter of Otto of Brunswick. 
The faction of the Guelfs had, however, been too long broken ever to regain 
strength, and the circumstance of the destruction of his false crown (the 
gmuine one being still in Italy) during a conflagration which burst out on 
the night of the nuptials, and almost proved fatal to him and his bride ren- 
dered him an_ object of fresh ridicule. He disgraced the dignity he had 
^um^ by his lavish sale or gift of the imperial prerogatives and l an ds to 
his adherents, whom he by these means bribed to uphold his cause, and by his 

, * L’’o8sa del corpo m%o sarieno ancora, 

In CO del ponte, presto a Benevento ^ 

Sotto Id gudfdid delld grave mora, 

— Canto in, del Purgatorto, 
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complete subserviency to the pope. His despicable conduct received its 
fitting reward; no city, none of the temporal nor even of the spiritual lords 
throughout the empire, tolerated his residence within their demesnes. Con- 
rad, archbishop of Cologne, ordered the roof of the house in which he resided 
at Neuss to be set on fire in order to en- 
force his departure. At Utrecht a stone 
was cast at him in the church. His wife 
was seduced by a count von Waldeck. This 
wretched emperor was at length compelled 
to retire into Holland, where he employed 
himself in attempting to reduce a petty na- 
tion, the West Frisians, beneath his yoke. 

This expedition terminated fatally to him- 
self alone; when crossing a frozen morass on 
horseback, armed cap-ttr-pie, the ice gave way 
beneath the weight, and whilst in this help- 
less situation, unable either to extricate or 
defend himself, he was attacked and slain by 
some Frisian boors, to whom he was per- 
sonally unknown. On discovering his rank, 
they were filled with terror at their own 
daring, and buried him with the utmost 
secrecy. The regency of Holland was com- 
mitted to Adelheid, the wife of John 
d’Avesnes, during the minority of her 
nephew, Floris V, the son of William. She 
was expelled by the Dutch, who disdained 
a woman’s control. Floris succeeded to 
the government on attaining his majority. 

On the death of the emperor, John d’Avesnes 
was induced by a political motive to con- 
ciliate his mother and step-brothers, who 
were supported by France. The departure 
of Charles of Anjou was purchased with 
large sums of money. Guy de Dampierre ob- 
tained Flanders; John d’Avesnes, merely 
Hainault. Namur passed from the hands of Philip, the brother of Baldwin 
of Constantinople, by intermarriage, into those of the French monarch, but 
was sold by Louis to Guy de Dampierre, who bestowed it on one of his sons. 
Artois remained annexed to Franco 

On the death of Conrad IV and of WiUiam of Holland, fresh competitors 
for the crown appeared, although undemanded by the German prmces, each 
of whom strove to protract the confusion that reigned throughout the empire 
and utterly to annihilate the imperial power in order to increase their own. 
The crown was, in consequence, only claimed by two foreign princes, who 
rivalled each other in wealth; and the world beheld the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the sale of the shadow crown of Germany to the highest bidder. 
The electoral princes were even base enough to work upon the vanity of the 
wealthy count Hermann von Henneberg, who coveted the imperial title, in 
order to extract from him large sums of money, without having the slightest 
intention to perform their promises. Alfonso of Castile sent twenty thou- 
sand silver marks from Spain, and was in return elected emperor by Treves, 
Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg. Richard, duke of Cornwall, however, 
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sent thirty-two tons of gold from England, which purchased for him the 
■votes of Cologne, Mainz, and Bavaria; and, to the scandal of all true Ger- 
mans, both competitors, neither of whom was present, were simultaneously 
elected emperor — Alfonso in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Richard outside 
the walls of the s amfi city (1257). Alfonso, buried in the study of astronomy, 
never "visited Germany. Richard claimed the throne, without regarding the 
superior rights of Conradin, in right of his 'wife, the sister of Frederick II, 
as the heir of the Hohenstaufens, a claim which drew upon him the suspicions 
of the pontiff, who, notwithstanding Richard’s apparent humility, delayed 
his recognition of him as emperor. In Germany, where he made his first 
appearance on the defeat of the citizens of 'ii^eves at Boppard by his rival 
Conrad of Cologne, he was merely held in consideration as long as his treasury 
was full. Necessity ere long compelled him to return to England. In 
1269 he revisited Germany, where, during his short stay, he attempted to 
abolish the customs levied on the Rhine. _ It was during this visit that he 
became enamoured of Gode von Falkenstein, the most beautiful woman of 
the day, whom he persuaded to accompany him to England, where he died 
in 1272.i 

"Two kings when nobody wanted one,” is the motto for that sad time, 
when no German prince wore the depreciated crown. Once hotly disputed, 
it now attracted only foreigners to its purchase.* 


CONRADIX (1267-126S .A.D.) 

Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, resided sometimes in the court 
of Ludwig of Bavaria, at other times under his protection at the castle of 
Ravensburg on the Lake of Constance, an ancient allod of the Guelfs, which 
had formerly been bequeathed by Welf the elder to Barbarossa. In this 
retreat he associated with a young man of his o'wn age, Frederick, the son of 
Hermann, markgraf of Baden. Frederick assumed the surname of “ Austria,” 
on account of his mother, who was a descendant of the house of Babenberg; 
he cherished, moreover, a hope of gaining possession of that duchy, on the 
restoration of the Hohenstaufens. Conrad and Frederick became inseparable 
companions; equally enthusiastic and imaginative, their ambitious aspira- 
tions found vent in song, and sportive fancy embellished the stem features 
of reality. One of Conradin’s ballads is still extant. 

The seclusion of Conradin’s life and the neglect 'with which he was treated 
became daily more harassmg to him as he grew up, and he gladly accepted 
a proposal on the part of the Italian Ghibellmes, invitmg him to place himself 
at their head. In the autumn of 1267 he crossed the Alps at the head of 
ten thousmd men, ^d was welcomed at Verona by the Scala, the chiefs 
of the Ghibelline faction. The meanness of his German relatives and friends 
was here undisguisedly displayed. Ludwig, after persuadmg him to part 
■with his remainmg possessions at a low price, quitted him, and was followed 
by Meinlmd and by the greater number of the Germans. This desertion 
reduced his army to three thousand men. 

The Italian Ghibellines remained true to their word. Verona raised an 
army in Lombardy, Pisa equipped a large fleet, the Moors of Luceria took up 
arms, and Rome welcomed the youthful heir of the Hohenstaufens by forcing 
the pope once more to retreat to Viterbo. He was also jomed by two brothers 
of Affonso the phantom monarch, Henry and Frederick, and marched unop- 
posed to Rome, at whose gates he was met and conducted to the capitol by 
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a procession of beautiful girls bearing musical instruments and flowers. 
The Pisans meanwhile gained a signal victory off Messina over the French 
fleet, and burned a great number of the enemy’s ships. Conradm entered 
lower Italy and encountered the French army under Charles, at TagJiacozz, 
where his Germans, after beating the enemy back, deeming the victory their 
own, carelessly dispersed to seek for booty; some among them even refreshed 
themselves by bathing. In this condition they were suddenly attacked by 
the French, who had watched their movements, and were completely put 
to the rout, August 23rd, 1268. Conradin and Frederick owed their escape to 
the fleetness of their steeds, but were basely betrayed into Charles’ hands at 
Astura when crossing the sea to Pisa by Giovanni Frangipani, whose family 
had been laden with benefits by the Hohenstaufens. 

Conradin, whilst playing at chess with his friend in prison, calmly listened 
to the sentence of death pronounced upon him. On the 22nd of October, 
1268, he was conducted, with Frederick and his other companions, to the 
scaffold erected in the market-place at Naples. The French were even roused 
to indignation at this spectacle, and Charles’ son-in-law, Robert, count of 
Flanders, drawing his sword, cut down the officer commissioned to read the 
sentence of death in public, saying, as he dealt the blow, “Wretch! how 
darest thou condemn such a great and excellent knight?” Conradin, in his 
address to the people said, “I cite my judge before the highest tribunal. 
My blood, shed on this spot, shall cry to heaven for vengeance. Nor do I 
esteem my Swabians and Bavarians, my Germans, so low as not to trust that 
this stain on the honour of the German nation will be washed out by them 
in French blood.” He then threw his glove on the ground, charging him 
who raised it to bear it 'to Pedro, king of Aragon, to whom, as his nearest 
relative, he bequeathed all his claims. The glove was raised by Henry, 
tnichsess of Waldburg, who found within it the seal ring of the unfortunate 
prince, and henceforth bore in his arms the three black lions of the Hohen- 
staufens. 

His last bequests thus made, Conradin knelt fearlessly before the block, 
and the head of the last of the Hohenstaufens rolled on the scaffold ^ A cry 
of agony burst from the heart of his friend, whose head also fell; nor was 
Charles’ revenge satiated until almost every Ghibelline had fallen by the 
hand of the executioner. 

The Germans, nevertheless, boked on with indifference, and shortly after- 
wards elected an emperor, Rudolf von Habsbuig, who married his daughter 
to the son of Charles of Anjou, and who was the tool of the pope and of the 
French monarch. The German muse alone mourned the fall of the great 
Swabian dynast;y. Conradin and Frederick were buried side by side to the 
right of the altar, beneath the marble pavement of the church of Santa Maria 
del Carmine, in the market-place of Naples, where the execution took place. 
At the end of the seventeenth century the pavement of the church was 
renewed, and Conradin was found with his head resting on his folded hands. 
The remains were left in their original state. The (modern) inscriptiop 
on the tomb runs thus; “Qui giacciono Corradzno di Stooffm, uMmo de’ 
duchi dell’ impermle casa di Suema, e Frederica d’ Asburgh, ultimo de’ duchi 
d%’ Austria, Anno 1269.” The raiser of this monument must have possessed 

^ Malaspina,^ althougli a Guelf and a papal writer, sublimely describes Conrad’s wretched 
fate, bis courage and bis beauty ** Non voce guerula,, sed ad ccelum jungehat palmas Sumi 
Dom%no spiritum eommendahai^ nee d%verfebat ccuput sed exMhehat se qvasb vichmam et mmHs 
truces ictus in pahenha exspectahat, Madet terra puhhro cruore di’ffnso, tahetque juvemli 
sangmne cruentata* Jacet veVuti flos pwrpmreus vmprovifda faHoo mGG%s%(fSt ” 
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more piety tlian knowledge when he made the luckless Frederick the last of 
the Hateburgs. 

Conradin’s unhappy mother, who had vainly offered a large ransom for 
his life, devoted the money to the erection of the monastery of Stams, in a 
wild valley of the T3 t:o 1. Charles’ next work was the destruction of Luceria, 
where every Moor was put to the sword. Conrad, a son of Frederick of 
Antioch, a natural descendant of Frederick II, alone escaped _ death. A 
contrary fate awaited Henry, the youthful son of the emperor Richard, the 
kiuRTnan and heir of the Hohenstaufens, who, when tarrying by chance at 
"Viterbo on his way to the Holy Land, was, by Charles’ command, assassinated 
(1274). The unfortunate king Enzio was also implicated in Conradm’s 
fate. 

Thus terminated the royal race of the Hohenstaufens, in which the highest 
earthly dignity and power, the most brilliant achievements in arms, extra- 
ordinary personal beauty, and rich poetical genius were combined, md 
beneath whose rule the Middle Age and its_ creations, the church, the empire, 
the states, religion, and art, attained a height whence they necessarily sank 
as the Hohenstaufens fell, like flowera that fade at parting day._ 

Charles of Anjou retained Apulia, but was deprived of Sicily. In the 
ni^t of the 30th of March, 1282, a general conspiracy among the Ghibellines 
in this island broke out, and in this night, known as the Sicilian Vespers, all 
the French were assassinated, and Manfred’s daughter, Consta^a, and her 
husband, Pedro of Aragcn, were proclaimed the sovereigns of Sicily. 

It is remarkable that about this time the Crusades ended, and aU the 
European conquests in the East were lost. Constantinople was delivered in 
1261 by the Greeks from the bad government of the French Pullanes, and 
in 1262 Antioch was retaken by the Turks. The last crusade was under- 
taken in 1269 by Louis of France, Charles of Anjou, and Edward, prince of 
Wales, who were joined by a Frisian fleet which ought to have been equipped 
instead in Conrad’s aid. After besieging Tunis and enforcing a tribute, the 
French returned home. The English reached the Holy Land (1272), but 
met with such ill success that Tripolis was lost in 1288, and Acre in 1291. 
On the reduction of these cities, the last strongholds of the Christians, Tyre 
voluntarily surrendered and Palestine was entirely deserted by the Franks. 

DISINTEGEATION OF BIPESIAL POWEB 

The triumph of the pope over the emperor was complete; but the tem- 
poral power of which the emperor had been deprived, instead of falhng wholly 
into the hands of his antagonist, was scattered among the princes and cities 
of the empire; and, although the loss of the emperor had deprived the empire 
of her head, vitality still remained in her different members. 

The power of the Guelfs had ceased a century before the fall of the 
Hohenstaufens. The prmces that remained possessed but mediocre authority, 
no ambition beyond the concentration of their petty states and the attainment 
of individual independence. The limited nature of this policy attracted 
little attention and ensired its success. Equally indifferent to the downfall 
of the Hohenstaufens and to the creation of the mock sovereigns placed over 
them by the pope, liey merely sought the advancement of their petty inter- 
csi® by the usurpation of every prerogative hitherto enjoyed by the crown 
within their states, and thus transformed the empire, which had up to this 
period been an elective monarchy, into a ducal aristocracy, l^nsatisfied 
with releasing themselves from their allegiance to their sovereign, they also 
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strove, aided by their feudal vassals and by the clergy, to crush civil liberty 
by_ carding on, as will hereafter be seen, a disastrous warfare against the 
cities, in which they were warmly supported by the pope, whom they had 
assisted in exterminating the imperial house. The power they individually 
possessed was, moreover, too insignificant to rouse the jealousy of the pontiff, 
whom they basely courted and implicitly obeyed. The people, meanwhile 
(at least those among the citizens and knights who still ventured freely to 
express their opinions), bitterly lamented the dissolution of the empire, its 
internal anarchy, the arbitrary rule of the princes, their utter disregard of 
order, public security, and national right, and loudly demanded the election 
of a successor to the imperial throne ^ 

Thus expired the Hohenstaufen family In lordliness and grace, in per- 
sonal greatness and renown, it stands, perhaps, alone in history. Even the 
Saxon and the Salic emperors fall short of it m these respects. But its ruin was 
only the more frightful ; a fall without a parallel, in which this djmasty, and 
with it the glory of the empire, fell from the highest earthly greatness within 
a generation. In spite of all its splendour, the internal decomposition of 
the empire had become complete under this house. When the Saxon dynasty 
expired, the great fiefs or duchies were hereditary; when the Franconian 
dynasty expired, all fiefs, even the small ones, had become so; but at the end 
of the Hohenstautens these fiefs had become independent principalities. 
The emperors had been diligent in splitting up the great duchies, which 
endangered the imperial supremacy, into small districts, under both clerical 
and lay lords Now this disintegration was general, and as yet without im- 
mediate evil consequences. In extreme need, as at the Mongol invasion, the 
neighbours likely to be next attacked freely rendered their aid, and the 
valour of its members still protected the union. But the collective strength 
of the German nation no longer existed; and six hundred years were to pass 
before it should again meditate common enterprises, and renew the ancient 
empire.? 
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THE GEBMAN CONSTITUTION 

The period over which we have passed affords ample materials for tracing 
the progress of the Germanic constitution. The first peculiarity regards the 
s^lflrmiog decline of the imperial authority. (1) From the time of Frederick 
n, the crown no longer possessed the right of deciding even in litigated 
ecclesiastical elections. The popes had found that this privilege, exacted 
from them by the concoKlat of 1122, had uniformly led to abuse; that it 
enabled the sovereign to exercise his influence as effectually as if he pos- 
sessed the undisputed nght of nomination. But to remonstrate with princes 
so powerful as those of the Hohenstaufen dynasty was vain, and they were 
compelled to await a more favourable opportunity of vindicating the inde- 
pendence of elections. It was presented by the fall of the second Frederick; 
they refused to favour any candidate who hesitated to surrender the obnox- 
bus privilege; and they accordingly succeeded in transferrmg from the 
crown to themselves the right of deciding whenever there was a division 
among the electors. (2) Again, even Frederick 11 was compelled to publish 
two pragmatic sanctions, by one of which he renoimced, for himself and suc- 
cessors, the right of inheriting the movable effects of deceased ecclesiastics, 
and of demanding other subsidies than those fixed by feudal custom, by 
another he extended a similar indulgence to the secular princes, in renoun- 
cing all claim to purveyance. (3) The imperial Jurisdiction was still further 
circumscribed for the aggrandisement of the states. By the ancient laws of 
Germany, the sovereign was forbidden to revoke any cause to a tribunal held 
beyond the confines of the jirovince where the defendant resided. If, there- 
fore, he would exercise his judicial prerogative, he was compelled to travel 
from province to province to hear and decide causes. So long as the institu- 
tion of counts palatme was in its full vigour, much of this laborious duty 
devolved on these deputies; but these offices gradually fell into insignificance, 
probably because they were too dependent on the local dukes to have any 
power of their own. It is certain that they ceased to be the slightest check 
on those great feudatories; -so that in 1231, when Frederick abolished 
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the jurisdiction of the royal judges over the vassals of those princes, he merely 
abolished a vain formality. 

Owing to the anarchy of the times, however, it was found that, if the 
public tranquUhty were to be maintamed, there must be some tribunal to 
take cognisance of the endless private wars and other disorders which ren- 
dered individual and even social security a mere name. Hence, in 1235, the 
same emperor was authorised to create a new judge, who should sit daily, 
but who, however, should hold no tribunal beyond the precincts of the court, 
and in no degree interfere with the local jurisdiction of the dukes. Yet he 
took cognisance throughout the empire of all cases which, by the Roman 
law, now spreading its roots widely in the Teutonic soil, were the peculiar 
province of the monarch. Still a vast majority of cases lay within the com- 
petencjr of the ducal tribunals, who thus exercised a jurisdiction in other 
countries inherent in the crown, or delegated to royal judges. (4) The 
imperial revenues were diminished. Of these, the reception of mortuary 
and purveyance fines, considerable in amount, ceased; but the loss was smaU 
in comparison with the usurpations of most fiscal and regalian rights by the 
states. The exercise of the judicial functions placed at the disposal of the 
dukes all such fines as were levied by their courts. During three centuries 
they had possessed the privilege — originally a concession from the crown, 

— of coining and fixing the value of money; now, by means which no con- 
temporary historian condescends to explain, they obtained two thirds of the 
returns from all gold and silver mines. Anciently the Jews were the exclu- 
sive serfs of the emperor; and as the price of protection they paid him a 
capitation tax- now, though on the imperial domain they still stood in the 
same relation to him, within the jurisdiction of the dukes they began to be 
regarded as subject to the local treasury. 

Again, several of the imperial cities, which had hitherto paid some annual 
i-evenue to the emperor, procured, probably in con^^uence of express stipu- 
lations to that effect — as the express condition of joining the imperial cabse 

— exemptions from the obligation, and were henceforth styled free as well 
as imperial. We may add that the Grennanie domain, which extended on 
both banks of the Rhme from Cologne to BMe, was invaded by the four elec- 
tors of Franconia, mz , by the three archbishops and the count palatine of the 
Rhine. It is, indeed, manifest that, had not the late emperors possessed 
immense patrimonial domains, they could not have sustained the dignity of 
the station. William of Holland had little patrimony: he was consequently 
so poor as to be compelled to borrow money for his ordinary expenses; a 
necessity which virtually annihilated what little influence the constitution 
had left him. 

At this period, however, neither the jurisdiction nor the revenues of the 
crown were well defined. There was evidently a struggle between it and 
the great dukes — the former to retain, the latter to usurp the rights which 
had hitherto been inherent in the sovereignty. In some cases, too, there 
appears to have been a compromise between the two parties*. Thus, though 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction was engrossed and valued by the states, 
on account of the advantage they derived from pecuniary compositions or 
fines, there were some cases in which appeals to him were permitted, and 
some of which he took cognisance even in the first instance. These cases, 
however, were generally decided by the new judge of the court; when the 
parties implicated were of high dignity, the sovereign was expected to pre- 
side; but even then he was compelled to act with seven assessors of equal or 
higher rank than the parties themselves. It has been contended by some 
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writers that the Swabian emperors conferred vacant duchies and other 
princely fiefs on their own authority. To us this appears a rash assertion; 
for -fcough the chroniclers intimate the mere fact, mmccompanied by any 
observation, the instruments which remain of that period distinctly express 
the consent of the nobles, or of the states. 

In some other respects the dignity rather than the authority of the sov- 
ereign remained unimpaired. He convoked and presided over the diets; 
he rendered bastards legitimate; he conferred nobility by letters patent. 
It has been also asserted that he could declare war or make peace at his 
own pleasure. Tto is very partially true. As king of Lombardy, which 
was his regmm 'proyrrium, he could certainly commence hostilities against 
any potentate; but he could not force his ducal and princely vassals to 
take part in them. On such occasions he could summon to his standard 
the vassals who immediately held of him, those who were dispersed over 
his still considerable domains; but he could undertake no war for the gen- 
eral interests of the empire without the consent of his states. Thus, though 
Frederick I urged them to join him in declaring war against the Hungarians, 
they refused, and no campaign took place. The wars which that monarch 
tmdertook were conducted at his own expense. Frederick II had the gold 
of the two Sicilies to assist him. 

Nothing, indeed, was so difficult as to prevail on the states to sanction a,ny 
war: they often regarded the irruptions of the Danes with an apathy which 
seems irreconcilable with patriotism; they left all to the frontier markgrafs, 
and the military authorities of the particular distnct invaded; they saw 
Poland gradually emancipate itself from fealty to the empire, Arles become 
virtually independent, Friesland choose, as its soverei^ head, William 
of Holland, the imperial dignity declme so as to become degraded in the 
eyes even of second-rate princes, and the house of Hohenstaufen gradually 
perish in attempting to preserve the connection of Italy with the empire. 
M were eager to aggrandise themselves at the expense of their chief. So 
Jealous were they of imperial influence, that the duke whom they elected 
to that dignity they always forced to surrender his hereditary fief to some 
member of his family. In this there was good policy; for had such power- 
ful princes as the dukes of Saxony or Bavaria been aUpwed to retain those 
provinces, in time despotism would assuredly have been established. 

Yet still there was a family interest which was sometimes dangerous, 
always umbr^eous, to the states. Thus the Swabian emperors, through 
their connections and their personal qualities, obtamed a preponderance 
which we should not have expected to find under such a constitution. To 
guard against the possible consequences of the system, the electors began to 
select as candidates such princes only as, having no considerable domains — 
at least in Germany — could not give rise to apprehension; but yet who 
should have gold enough to pay dearly for so sterile an honour. Hence 
rile landgraf of _ Thuringia, William of Holland, Richard of Cornwall, and 
Alfon^ of Castile allowed themselves to become the tools of their contem- 
poraries, the pity of posterity. 

One privilege, however, the emperors had, which we should not omit. In 
the imperial cities they could marry the chilffien of the chief citizens accord- 
ing to their pleasure. When the parties were provided, a herald paraded 
the public places of the city, proclaiming that the kaiser had betrothed the 
daughter of such a citizen to the son of such a one ; and the marriage always 
followed that day twelve months. In 1232 , however, the citizens of Frank- 
fort obtained an exemption from it. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

The most remarkable peculiarity during the period before us is the conver- 
sion of the privilege of pretaxation into the right of election. That privilege 
had existed for many reigns; this right does not appear to have been fully 
established before the reign of Frederick. 

From this right of pretaxation, or of deciding which of the candidates 
should be proposed for the crown, the transition to that of absolute nomina- 
tion was natural and easy; hence we now tod them denominated the elec- 
toral college. Soon after the time of Lothair II these great dignitaries 
were seven, three ecclesiastical and four 
secular princes: the former being the arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves; the 
latter, the dukes of Franconia, Bavaria, Saxony 
and Swabia. It is certain that Gmrad IV was 
elected by these dignitaries, and that the rest 
of the princes had no other privilege than that 
of consenting — of suffrage not one word is said. 

A fifth secular prince is said to have been added 
to the electoral college. Other changes fol- 
lowed, the knowledge of which is necessary 
towards a clear conception of the Franconian 
constitution. The count palatine soon suc- 
ceeded to the duchy of Bavaria; but as in these 
days no elector was allowed to possess two 
votes, the suffragan privilege of Bavaria was 
transferred to the crown of Bohemia. Again, 
when one of the great ‘dukes was elected to the 
throne of Germany, he was compelled to confide 
the right of voting inherent in his duchy to 
some markgraf not already an elector. Thus, 
when Frederick of Hohenstaufen assumed the 
reins of empire, he entrusted the suffragan right 
of Swabia to the markgraf of Brandenburg, the 
only markgraf not an elector who was not 
dependent on some one of the four duchies. 

By this arrangement, which appears to have 
been the growth of accident, Bavaria and 
Swabia lost the electoral right — the former 
being united with the palatinate; the latter 
being lent, never to be revoked, to the aspirmg 
house of Brandenburg. The former, mdeed, 
might be consoled with the reflection that its 
suffrage was virtually retained, since it con- 
tinued to rest in its hereditary duke, as count palatine; but the latter was 
unjustly deprived of it, if the term injustice can be applied in a case where 
the original privilege was an usurpation. There is reason enough for this 
exclusion of the Hohenstaufens: they were at once obnoxious to the church 
and the empire; and by both it was agreed that they should never a gain be 
permitted to obtain their ancient preponderance. 

Nor is this period much less remarkable for another college — that of 
princes. Its formation and history is one of the most interesting circum- 
stances relating to Germany during the Middle Ages. The result of the 
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proscription of Henry the Lion was the dismemberment of the great duchies 
of Saxony and Bavaria. This called into existence a number of feudatories, 
who, with domains from portions of those great fiefs, assumed the desig- 
nation of princes of the empire, and obtained jui'isdictions independent of 
the electors and of each other. Among these were the dukes of A^tria, 
Styria, and Pomerania; the markgraf of Meissen; the landgraf of Meiningen; 
and the counts of Mecklenbuig and Holstein. The political existence of 
the duchy of Swabia expired on the execution of Conradia, the last male 
of the Hohenstaufen d5Tiasty; and the counts of Wurtemberg, Fursten- 
berg, HohenzoUem, with several others, made their appearance on the scene 
of German history. By this deprivation of one man of the power of with- 
standing the emperor or diet, the dissolution of these great _ duchies was 
certainly a good. But not content with the divisions of territory already 
made, these newly created princes, at their deaths, subdivided their domin- 
ions among their sons, by which means the number of the order was much 
increased. 
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ment of the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria, and the annihilation of the 
imperial influence, the chief princes, though next in rank to the sovereign 
dukes, had exercised a very limited feudal jurisdiction. They were them- 
selves vassals of the emperor; and they had no authority over either the 
allodial proprietors, or the inferior vassals who held immediately from the 
same source. But now that the only bulwark which could defend the great 
body of the untitled nobility was thrown down; now that the number of 
princes was augmented so as to form an imposing body in the state, they 
began to usurp the privileges formerly possessed fy the dukes, and aim at 
more. We must not forget that the ancient duchies ‘were dissolved, some 
wholly, others, if not nommally, virtually. With the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
both Swabia and Fiancoma fell as ducal states; never afterwards could, they 
boast of a single chief; they were divided among many princes, who aimed 
at the jurisdiction formerly held by the dukes. 

It might, indeed, be expected that the great body of the nobles in each of 
the new states, whether by the disruption of the ties wWch formerly bound 
them to the dukes, transferred from vassals to allodial proprietors, or allodial 
proprietors as many were from time immemorial, would resist the efforts of 
the princes for their subjugation. In many cases, no doubt, such resistance 
offered and was succe^ful; but in more the degradation was complete. 
The nobles and abbots not invested with the princely dignity now constituted 
^ equestrian body, ranking among the provincial orders, which were retained 
by the princes as a sort of shadow of the ancient local states. This sub- 
jectmn of a numerous class to the will of the princes confirmed, in process 
of time, a maxim exceedingly useful to their riews — that whatever lands 
are situated ui a territory, Mong to that territory; that whatever lies witW 
a^ven bo^dary of jurisdiction, is necessarily subject to that jurisdiction. 
Ine (xmsolidation of the territorial government in each state caused the 
prmc^ soon to regard it almost as patrimonial; and in their last dispo- 
sitions, acting on an ancient maxim of Germanic law, they divided it equally 
mong their sons, and the sons themselves, in the order of things, 
OTected simito partitions among their heirs: thus prodigiously increasing 
the number of territorial lords; for we must bear m mmd that the indi- 
Sl the smallest portion of domain, succeeded also to 

all the rights attached to that domam. He sat in the provincial diets, and 
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exercised all the feudal privileges of his caste. Nor was this custom confined 
to the inferior prmces and nobles: it was adopted by the most powerful of 
the reigning houses. 

In time, however, the sovereign houses themselves took the alarm, and 
agreed that principalities should no longer be divided, whatever appanage 
might be awarded to the younger sons. Still the good was to a certain extent 
effected; the great duchies and principalities were considerably lessened 
m magnitude, and were no longer dangerous to the rest. In all cases, this 
policy of partition had been approved by the emperors; and though 
it was soon disused in reference to the greater states, it continued 
to flourish among the secondary and still inferior houses. It inevitably 
reduced the greatest families to insignificance; for insignificant and power- 
less every one became, whose 
members by interminable sub- 
division were thus reduced to 
poverty. Had the agnates of 
each family combined in aid of 
individual mterests, they would 
still have been numerically 
strong; but the separate views 
and the passions of human 
nature rendered such combi- 
nation impossible — and well 
for Germany that it was so. 

But in tracing the progress 
of territorial usurpation, we 
have omitted to mention one 
important fact, which facilitated 
the success of the princes more 
than the anarchy of the times 
or the feebleness of the emperors 
— on the dismemberment of the 
duchies, the domains which 
those princes acquired were 
held by the feudal tenure, sub- 
ject to the usual obligations 
towards the empire and its 
head; but many of them had 
also patrimonial lands, over 
which their influence was not 
circumscribed by law or custom. 

Their object was eventually to german noble, thirteenth century 

place the two descriptions of 

land on the same footing. In fact, a few generations, perhaps even a few 
years, in such times of anarchy, sufficed utterly to confound the distinction 
between feudal and patrimonial possessions. Of the unbounded power which 
was usurped over all, we need no other proof than the fact that, when there 
was a family in danger of extinction, females were allowed to inherit’ a 
custom derived from France and Italy, and foreign to Germanic jurispru- 
dence. We know that the Palatinate pf the Rhine passed successively by 
marriage into the house of Saxony and into that of Wittelsbach. 

The condition of the nobles immediately inferior to the princes no less 
deserves attention. On the extinction of the great duchies of Swabia and 
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Franconia, tlie nobles of those duchies who had hitherto been vassals of the 
house of Hohenstaufen became allodial proprietors, and succeeded to a terri- 
torial jurisdiction within their respective domains. But the ascendency of 
the princes in Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, Brandenburg, Meissen, and other 
provinces was the grave of freedom to the vast body of nobles. 


THE CITIES 

Equally interesting is the progress of the Germanic municipalities, the 
existence of which we have noticed from their origin under Henry the Fowler 
to the extinction of the Franconian d 3 masty. While the electors and the 
piinces not electors were extending and consolidating their power under 
the sh^e of aiwchy, the cities were not idle. 

Originally, in each city there was a wide distinction in the condition of 
the inhabitants. The nobles were those to defend the walls, the free citizens 
to assist them, and the slaves to supply the wants of both. By the first two 
classes all the offices of magistracy were filled, even after the enfranchise- 
ment of the last by Henry V. But as the last class was by far the most 
numerous; as their establishment into corporations, subject to their heads, 
gave them organisation, union, and strength, they began to complain of 
the wall of separation between them. That wall was demolished, not, 
mdeed, at once, but by degrees; the burgesses gained pnvilege after privi- 
lege, access to the highest municipal dignities, until marriages between their 
daughters and the nobles were no longer stigmatised as ill-assorted or 
uneqi^. The number of imperial cities — of those which, in accordance 
with imperial charters, were governed either by a heutenant of the emperor 
or by them ovm chief magistrate — was greatly augmented after the death 
of Conra_din;_ those m the two escheated duchies of Franconia and Swabia 
lost no time in securing their exemption from feudal jurisdiction. The next 
step in the progress of these imperial cities was confederation, which was 
formed, not only for the protection of each other’s rights against either 
feudal or imperial encroachments, but for the attainment of other privileges, 
which they considered necessary to their prosperity. The league of the 
Rhiae, which was inspired by William of Holland, appears to have been 
the first; it was soon followed by that of the Hanse towns. The latter 
confederation, which ultimately consisted of above fourscore cities, the 
most flourishing in Germany, had no other object beyond the enjoyment of 
a commercial monopoly — of their own advantage, to the prejudice of all 
Europe. 

confederation, or copartnership, Lubeck set the example before 
me mddle of the thirteenth century: her first allies were the towns on the 
Baltic, then infested by pirates; and to trade without fear of these pirates 
was the chief motive to the ^ciation. So rapidly did the example sue- 
death of Richard of Cornwall^ all the cities between the 
Rhine and the Vistula were thus connected. The association had four chief 
empOTia — London, Bruges, Novgorod, and Bergen; and the direction of 
ilB aftairs was entrusted to four great cities, Lubeck, Cologne, Dantzic, and 
Bnmsmck.^ Tne consequence was, not only a degree of commercial glory 
unrivalled in the annals of the world, but a height of power which no com- 
mercial emporium, not even Tyre, ever reached The Hanse towns were 
able, on emergency, not only to equip a considerable number of ships, 
ut to hire mercenaries; who, added to their own troops, constituted a 
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formidable army. They were powerful enough to place their royal allies 
— and their alliance might well be sought by kings — on the thrones of 
Sweden and Denmark. 

By degrees many of these communities not merely refused to undertake 
any war for their superior’s sake, but openly struck off his authority, 
expelled his deputies, and elected magistrates of their own. Even in the 
imperial cities which were situated on the domains of the crown, and during 
the glory of the Swabian dynasty, one magistrate only, the advocatus or 
bailh, was nominated by the crown; the rest were chosen by the people; 
and without their concurrence he could undertake nothing of moment. In 
the other cities, those submitted to the bishops appear first to have won their 
enfranchisement. Gradually they withheld all the feudal obligations, and 
annihilated all the vassalitic rights to which they had been subject. In vain 
did the ecclesiastics apply to Frederick II for the suppression of all the 
magistracies created by the peoj^le, that emperor knew his own interests 
too well to transform his best friends into enemies. _ In many cases, how- 
ever, perhaps even in a majority, these mimicipalities, whether subject to 
temporal or ecclesiastical princes, procured their exemption from feudal 
obligations by purchase rather than by open force. Innumerable are the 
charters in the archives of the German cities, placing this fact beyond 
dispute. 

The increasing dignity of these places, and the encouragement they held 
out to military adventurers, naturally allured the more indigent rural 
nobles within the walls. The members thus admitted knew that the con- 
fraternity contained names as noble as their own; and the prospect of civic 
dignities, those which regarded the administration of the law and the police, 
was always a powerful inducement. Others, again, instead of entering the 
municipality, were contented with obtainmg the privileges of citizenship, 
still remaining on their former lands, and connected with their former lords. 
But this custom of the noble vassals of princes, dukes, or counts, so eagerly 
claiming the privileges in question, would have been fatal to those mag- 
nates, had not authority intervened to limit it The men thus received as 
members of the municipalities contended that they were no longer subject 
to the jurisdiction of their lords; and if the latter chose to enforce it, the 
former speedily summoned the aid of their brethren. If one smgle member 
was in peril, or insulted, it was the duty of the rest to fly to his assistance; 
and formidable bands might often be seen issuing from the gates to resist 
some local baron. On the other hand, these Pfahlburger, or external bur- 
gesses, were bound to lend their service to the municipality whenever it 
was at war with another power. The territorial lords themselves were com- 
pelled to pqmbine for the maintenance of their rights, frequently defeated 
their municipal enemies, intercepted their merchandise, and laid waste their 
domains to the very gates of the city. 

Yet, on the whole, the progress of events was exceedingly favourable to 
the corporations. If the nobles could combine, so could they; and leagues 
were formed capable of bidding deflance not merely to an elector, but to the 
whole empire. Thus, in 1256, about seventy cities, great and small, entered 
into a lea^e to resist the newly enfranchised nobles of Franconia and Swabia, 
who were so many banditti, and whose attacks were peculiarly directed 
against the carriers of merchandise. As, in a degree almost equal, the rmal 
churches suffered, the archbishops, bishops, and abbots were induced to join 
the confederation. After the death of Richard, king of the Romans, another 
was formed, for supporting the electors m the choice of an emperor. ‘ 
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CONDITION OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 


Descending in the social chain we come to the cultivators of the ground, 
the ^rfs or peasantry, whose condition, though sufficiently onerous, was yet 
considerably amehorated. Corporeal servitude had ceased throughout a 
great part of the empire. This was, doubtless, owing to a variety ot causes, 
of which many are apt to elude our observation. Assuredly one of these 
was not the increased humanity of the lords: the German mind has not 
been favourable to abstract notions of right, whenever that nght has 
opposed aristocratic preponderancy. 

In the \iew of a German noble, liberty meant no more than an eman- 
cipation from the despotism of the territorial princes; in that of citizen, 
exemption from the jurisdiction of emperor or prince; in that of a prince, 
perfect independence of the emperor. The grades of society below the rank 
of freemen were not thought worth the trouble of legislation; or if their 
condition was noticed, it was only to secure their continued dependence on 
their superiors. But human circumstances are more powerful than conven- 
tional forms, or the pride of man. Policy and interest demanded that the 
relation of the serfs shoidd undergo considerable modification, that they 
should be placed in situations where their industry should be most productive 



OuBMAN Peasants 


to their masters. But the same industry benefited themselves: it could 
not be provoked without some allurement; for the galley-slave will drop the 
oar when his taskmaster is not present. The encouragement thus afforded 
completely answered its purpose; and as the serfs gained property of their 
own, they became half enfranchised, not by conventional formalities, but by 
tacit cogent, and by the influence of custom. 

_ The inevitable effect of this system was the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion; and this increase, in its turn, tended to the support and prosperity of 
the whole order. To such consideration indeed did they arriye, that they 
mre sometimes furnished with arms to defend the cause of their master, 
i^is iimovation tended more than all other causes to the enfranchisement of 
the rural population; for whoever is taught to use, and allowed to possess, 
weapons, will soon make himself respected. The class thus favoured was 
certainly not that of the mere cultiyators of the ground; but of the mechanics, 
the tradesmen, the manufacturers, and the chief villeins, who, holding land 
on the co^tira of a certain return m produce as rental, were little below 
free tenants. The agncultmal d^tricts had many gradations of society; and 
m respect to those over whom the generic appellation was the same, much 
would depend on the disposition of the proprietor,— on the nature of the 
^ “Produced into the verbal contract between 'him and his 
y sal. Nor must it be forgottai that, though the great aristocratic body, 
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wliether ecclesiastic or secular, were, as a body, indifferent to the welfare of 
their dependents, though they preferred slaves to tenants half free, or peas- 
ants, or hberti, the benign influence of Christianity on individuals was not 
wholly without effect. The doctrine, that by nature all men are e^ual, and 
equally entitled to the expectations of another world; that the only distinction 
in a future state will be between those who have exercised, and those who 
have neglected, works of mercy and other social duties — could not fail to 
influence the hearts of some, and dispose them to ameliorate the evils of their 
dependents. We must not, however,_ omit to state that in certain provinces 
there was no amelioration whatever in the condition of the serfs. 

The progress of the territorial jurisdiction in Germany is one of the most 
remarkable features of its history. Much of the supremo jurisdiction was 
wrested from the emperors; their frequent decease enabled the prmces, with 
some show of reason, to arrogate to themselves the cognisance of causes 
within their respective domains; the royal assizes gradually declined in pro- 
portion as the imperial domains were circumscribed by grant or usurpation; 
the abolition of the provincial palatmian authority left these princes undis- 
turbed chiefs of the tribunals within their territorial boundaries; and, of all 
his ancient authority in this respect, the emperor retained only a court judge 
to take cognisance of certain defined cases in the first instance. 

This transfer of the judicial power from the emperor to the princes was 
attended with two evils — the one necessary and invariable, the other acci- 
dental In the first place, the prince might be tyrannical or corrupt, without 
inuch fear of punishment; virtually he was subject to no responsibility; 
and we know that the best men, to say nothing of the lawless, will transgress 
the bounds of their authority. But even if the reigning prince were disposed 
to enforce the laws against the everlasting turbulence, the bloody stnfe of 
the nobles, where was the power by which he was to affect the formidable 
territorial nobles, who, having once been vassals of the emperor, were now 
transferred into allodial proprietors, and who scorned submission to tho man- 
dates of the dukes and markgrafs? And there were many nobles whose 
possessions, lying beyond the range of the electoral or even princely domina- 
tion, were as much sovereigns as any monarch in Europe. These men 
recognised no authority beyond the general diets; and even from them little 
good was to be expected. 

Violence took the place of order; arms were used both to commit injustice 
and to revenge it; one crime produced retaliation, and retaliation, which in 
reality was seldom, and, in the excited feelings of men, never, confined to 
the due measure, gave birth to new aggressions, until the original subject 
of offence was lost under a mass of injunes. Private wars, which were 
regarded as justifiable in theory, were thus sanctioned by practice, until, in 
certain districts, there was no such thing as social security. 


BAEBAEISM OF THE PEEIOD 

The condition of society, indeed, was so horrible, that states were obliged 
to confederate — to form a league for mutual aid in repressing domestic 
disturbances. Where two states were at variance, the rest were constituted 
arbiters; and if the award were disregarded, an armed force from the differ- 
ent states of the confederation was ordered to enforce it. This conventional 
tribimal must, one would suppose, have fallen with the cessation of the cir- 
cumstances which created it; but though it was merely intended to meet the 
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anarchy of the period following the death of Frederick II, it continued to 
modern times. The interruption to the ordinary course of justice, involved 
in the irresponsibility of so many princes and nobles, produced another inno- 
vation well worthy of our attention, since it casts so clear a light on the 
barbarism of the times — we mean that of hostages. 

The word “hostage” seems, for want of a more precise term, to designate 
two usages essentially distinct from each other. The first usage was founded 
on the right of reprisals; it consisted in arresting, whenever there were the 
r^ht and the power to arrest, any countrymen, or subjects of the adverse 
party, and of retaining them in prison until satisfaction w^ receiyed. Hence, 
by this whimsical species of jurisprudence, a Swabian — a citizen of Ulm, 
for instance — who liad an action against a citizen of Li&ge, did not give 
himself the trouble to prosecute the cause before the tribunals of Li^ge; he 
summarily laid his_ hands on the first citizen he could find, and led him away 
captive to Ulm. in Ulm the cause was tried; nor was the hostage, thus 
involuntarily made, released until the sentence was executed. What strikes 
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he, on any consideration, have quitted the place designed him for a prison 

Much as the Swabian emperors were occupied in the affairs of Italy, in 
the Crusades, and other chimerical projects, we must not be so unjust to 
their memory as to leave on the reader’s mind an impression that they were 
wholly negligent of their imperial duties. In regard to private war, for 
instance, they, as well as their predecessors of the Franconian and Saxon 
dynasties, endeavoured to extirpate the abuse. Thus Frederick I renewed, 
against all disturbances of the public peace, the ancient penalty of the har- 
nessar — by which any one convicted was compelled to carry in public 
some badge of ignominy for a few hours or miles; generally in the very place 
where his crime had been committed. Sometimes the badge was a saddle, 
sometimes a dog. Thus, in 1156, the count palatine, with eleven other 
counts and many other nobles, were condemned to the same punishment: 
he and they were compelled to carry, the distance of two leagues, in presence 
of the assembled princes and nobles, a dog on their shoulders; but, through 
consideration for his age and clmacter, the archbishop of Mainz, who was 
equally implicated, escaped the ignommy of the exposure. 

Unfortunately, Frederick did not persevere in this salutary severity; f ■■ 
so engrossed was he by other objects, that the internal tranquillity was 
perpetually disturbed. In a subsequent instrument, he himself so far recog- 
nises duels, as to decree that no man should make war on another without a 
previous warning, and defiance of three days. To circumscribe, however, 
the ^tractions that prevailed on every side, he published another decree, 
m which all mcendiaries were placed under the ban of the empire; and the 
Mwer of imposing that ban he delegated to the territorial princes. Thus 
if, in coruormity with ancient custom, blood might be shed with impunity 
^ stone taes were yet uncommon, incendiarism, which might prove fatal 
to a whole district, was a ^pital offence. These provisions were perfectly 
^ spirit of ancient Germanic jurisprudence; which, 
while It was satisfied with a pecmiary composition for homicide, exacted 

Under Frederick 11, another decree was passed which gives us the most 
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unfavourable impression of the times. It establishes penalties against the 
son who made war on his father, who wasted that father’s lands, or put him 
in prison. But what, indeed, could be hoped in an age when all restraint 
was removed? The chronicle of Bishop Conrad ^ informs us that, after the 
excommunication of Frederick by Gregory IX, the bandits rejoiced; that 
ploughshares were turned into swords, and pruning-hooks into lances; that 
everybody carried flint and steel about him for the purpose* of setting fire 
to the property of his enemy. Under William of Holland and Richard 
of Cornwall the public safety was not likely to be much regarded. In the 
expressive language of the chronicle of Thuringia,^ everybody wished to 
domineer over his followers. During this melancholy period, fortresses 
arose on every side — some for the habi- 
tation of bandits, others for resistance; 
the former, however, in greater proportion. 

And, as in former times, though undoubt- 
edly in a degree more fatal, the fortresses 
which had been erected for the defence 
of the country were converted to its 
desolation. Frederick II had promulgated 
severe penalties against all who, whether 
advocates or others, should, on any pie- 
text, build fortresses on the domain of any 
church or community; and had ordered 
the demolition of such as were already 
standing. This is a remarkable illustration 
of a fact which meets us in almost every 
page — that no estimate whatever is to be 
formed from the imperial edicts, concern- 
ing the administration of law, though such 
edicts afford the most incontestable evi- 
dence of the state of society. 

The number of castellated ruins which 
now frown from the summits of the Ger- 
man mountains, and the construction of 
which may be satisfactorily referred to the 
former half of the thirteenth century, prove 
how little the decrees of Frederick were 
regarded. Nor were the towns themselves 
without such fortresses. Ostensibly to 
guard against the turbulence of the in- 
habitants, but really to plunder them with 
impunity, the princes and counts fortified 
their own houses within the walls. Nothing, at this day, can seem more 
extraordinary than the eagerness with which the bishops, for instance, 
erected such castles. But though many of them were wolves instead of 
shepherds, we have evidence enough to show that the flocks were often to be 
feared. In fact, no authority, temporal or spiritual, moral or religious, was 
respected, unless it had the means necessary to enforce respect Simple 
knights often united their means for the same purpose, and rendered the 
structure their common abode: they became co-partners in the honourable 
profession of bandits. Such a state of society as that just exhibited could 
scarcely be expected from the institutions of chivalry 
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•USE AET AND LITEEATUEE OF THE PEBIOD 


Tte climax of the empire coincided with the greatest age of German 
literature until the time of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, Tire splendid 
display of Barbarossa’s knightly assemblies, or the magnificence of Frederick 
II’s solemn^ entry into Mainz are but examples of a growing love of page^- 
try and artistic awakening that permeated every prmcely court. Tire spirit 
of the Renaissance was already touching the perception of men, and chivalry 
replaced monastic ideals with the worship not of women but of love. Then, 
too, the narrow confines of feudal society were broken up, and the courts of 
the north were thrilled with stories of the far-off sunny land of their emperor. 
Cosmopolitanism shows itself in architecture as well as in the subjects of song. 
The influence of the crusades and of that strange court of Frederick II, where 
Moslem culture was favoured to a suspicious degree,and the verses of Provengal 
or Italian poets beguiled the hours that were stolen from affairs — these 
worked to open up a new era in German culture.® 

The architecture of the time abandons the Roman and the Byzantine 
style of the period of the Ottos and the Franconian emperors, to borrow 
tom the Norman, the French, the oriental, and sometimes from the Moorish. 
The round arch gives way to the ogive; and, in place of solid columns or heavy 
Mimre pillars, there are clusters of slender columns which, with their inter- 
laci^ branches, si^tain the arches and galleries. The church of St. Gereon 
at Cologne, with its great ten-sided hall, opening by a stairway into the 
elongated rectangular chancel, terminated by a Romanesque apse flanked 
to two square towers and its dome where the Byzantine, the Moorish, and 
the Gothic mingle, was almost finished in 1227. About that time (1238- 
1264), m the same town, arose the basilica of Saint Kunibert, whose enormous 
square belfry surmoimts the facade and whose chon* shows a gallery of raised 
Mcades after the Saracen manner. At Treves was built the liiebfrauen-, 
kirche (about 1227-1242), where a Moorish decoration adorns a Byzantine 
conflagration destroyed the old cathedral of Cologne in 1248, 
wth Its Rommesque and Byzantine treasures, and the church was replaced 
1 o ® Gothic monument whose choir was not consecrated until 

1322, and whose towers with their spires were not finished until the present 


The subjects and the rhythm, brought by the poets who flocked from 
every part of Gemmy — even from Italy, Provence, and England — to 
take pm m that solemnisation of marriage and the imperial diet under the 
eyes oi 1 redenck II and Isabella, tore witness to quite another sort of inspua- 
tiou and temperam^t. He who in Italy made amorous verses in the Italian 
Idiom, the favola vokare, which soon became the lingua cortigiana of Dante 
hM brought from Emiand a copy of the romance of Pcdamedes, or even 
more certemly tlmt of G%r(m U Courtois. Although he took pains that his 
son ^oifld^ak^tm and German equally well, he preferred, like the Freder- 
ick II of the eighteenth century, the poetry of the Italians, of the French, 
and even of the English to that of his own country. 

period ttot various poetical themes of foreigners, of the poets 
France or the bards of England, crossed the Geman 
frontier. !^rtma^ yon Aue ^d Wimt von Grafentorg retold in the German 

Table— Ered and Ivain, Wigamur and Wigalois, 
the knights of the Lion and the Eagle — echoes of Breton Doetrv wkiAh 
passed with the English alliance from Guelfs to GhibeUmes. i SnSator 
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of the Erec of Chr4tien de Troyes, Hartmaxin von Aue, shows more originality 
and lightness in the poem of Ivatn, that knight of the Round Table, escaped 
from the forest of Brochelande, who condemns himself to the most romantic in- 
adventures and the most terrible trials for having merely foi^otten, not broken, 
his promise to the lady of the fountain of Baranton. German inspiration in 
its imitations must be given its due, although it is ever 3 rwhere exaggerated, 
contradictory, and sometimes even mocked by poetry itself. 

The singer of the War of Troy, Konrad von Wurzburg, had already held, 
according to his original way of expressing himself, “ a forge of gold and 
diamonds from which issued thousands of joyous and precious poesies in 
honour of the Virgin Mary," who had never been so highly honoured as in 
that country where, since the time of Tacitus, men had recognised in women 
a kind of prophetic and divine quality. 

Meanwhile appears the legend of Aims, who abandons his earthly bride 
Adriatica to woo the bride of Heaven by his pilgrimages, his austerities, his 
sorrows, and who, bent by age and weariness, and without making himself 
known beneath the rags of the mendicant, cSmes back to die at the door of 
the nuptial chamber which he had quitted young and filled with hope. The 
story which Hartmann von Aue makes of the Poor Henry, that Job of German 
poetry, in his misery and patience, who was abandoned, afflicted with leprosy, 
until a young girl sacrificed herself to marry him and bring him back to health, 
is worthy of a place beside the religious jewel casket of Mary. However, in 
the face of all this poetry of adoration and renunciation, satire, already spread- 
ing in Germany through the verse of Prfitre Amis, showed forcibly the influ- 
ence of the metrical tales of the earliest poetry, and of the neighbourhood 
of those heretics, the patarins of Italy, whom Frederick occasionally burned 
at the stake, without, 'however, particularly detesting them; and of those 
satirical poems which Frederick and his friends readily composed. The 
same struggle went on between the lyric and erotic poetry of the minnesingers. 

Walther von der Vogelweide (Walter of the Bird Meadow) has still the 
naive love of nature and discreet adoration for his lady. He is interested 
in spring, which adorns the earth with verdure; he dares only once to name 
his Hildegonde: his last thought is for the nightingales in whose rhythm he 
has sung. He orders that four cavities shall be cut in his tombstone in the 
convent of St. Laurence in Wurzburg, and he leaves to the monks a bequest 
providing that nourishment for the winged singers, his friends, may always 
be placed therein; a request which was not long carried out and which has 
given him his sobriquet. But after him the knightly poet Ulrich von Liech- 
tenstein, while putting into verse his warlike and gallant adventures, in his 
poem on the Service of Ladies [FrauenMensf\, already mocks the theme of 
gallantry. It is not a completely disinterested love which he bears for his 
duchess of Austria, wife of Frederick, and she, by no means an ideal person- 
age, plays singular tricks upon her knight ; one day she punishes him for his 
timidity by cutting off a lock of his hair; another, chastises him for his bold- 
ness by lettifig him drop from a rope hanging from her window It is true 
that the knightly poet gives her a singular proof of his devotion by having 
a painful operation performed on his mouth, in order that this feature may 
please her better. 

FAMOUS TALES 

In the heroic style and in narrative Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gott- 
fried von Strasburg have left the most notable works — the first with his 
Titurel and his Parzival, the second with his Tristan und Isolde. But despite 
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an original bias each worked on themes borrowed from French poems. It 
is thanks to the good knight of Thuringia, Wolfram, the trusty servant of 
the landgraf, that the poem of the Holy Grad, bom in the monasteries of 
Wales, treating of that sacred chalice made of most precious^ stones, in which 
Joseph of .^imathea caught the blood of the Saviour, received in Germany 
its entirely mystical and sacerdotal form Wolfram tells us himself that 
he has borrowed it from a Provencal poet. But he certainly accentuates 
the religious inspiration and the sentiment of nature. _ He could say with 
reason: “Ho who rea^ it, or heats it, or copies it — his soul will be raised 
heavenward.” He almost rivals the originals in his picturing of this mystic 
temple of Montsalvat, with its seventy chapels, its thirty-six openwork 
belfries, and its dome spangled with emeralds, carbuncles, and sapphires, 
s3mibolising as many virtues, but whose splendour pales before the carved 
stone of the Holy Grail — before perfection itself. As for Parzival, the pure 
knight who, without having sought for it, becomes the king of the Holy 
Grail — his is a heart of the Gepnan Middle Ages beating beneath the breast- 
plate, and it is a kindred spirit that dreams under his helmet, although he 
was born in the forest of Brochelande and put on his spurs at the Round 
Table of King Arthur. Introduced for the first time into the symbolic temple, 
for the conquest of which he abandons his mother and his lady, he forgets 
to pronounce the sacred words which might relieve the king Amfortas of 
Ids protracted vigil. He now doubts; he wanders with that painful wound 
in his heart, untu a hermit cures him and»replaces him on the road to the 
infinite. 

Let us not forget that the ijoem of the Holy Grail arrived at its perfection 
in Germany when the enthusiasm of the crusade, at least for the Orient, 
had died out. The gay and wayward Gottfried von Strasburg, a former 
scholar, who takes us from the epic to the romantic tale, from the ideal to the 
sensual, gave animation to the poem which he borrowed from Thomas of 
Brittany. It tells of Tristan and of Isolde the blonde, those two culpable 
lovers, whose peculiar humour, hah tender, half playful, half weeping and 
half Jestmg, corresponded with the manners of those who read of them. These 
two lovers, buried in the solitudes, neither ate nor drank; love, preserved 
with sweet spices, was their food in the depths of the forest. In their lovers' 
grotto, hollowed out of the mountain-side, whence flowed a pure and limpid 
stream, where no wind but the balmy breath of the zephyrs penetrated, they 
listened to the songs of the birds, they told long tales of the unfortunates 
slain by love; for the benefit of prying eyes, when they slept upon their couch 
of -gre^ boughs, the blade of a sword lay between them, as when the valiant 
Siegfried and the chaste Grimilda dwelt in the enchanted castle of the Niebe- 
lungen. 

Germany has, moreover, interpreters of her poetry as well as of her 
national sentiment. A minnesmger of the period — pa3dng for German 
faith and, poetry a veritable heart-debt to the landgraf of Thuringia, Louis, 
and to his holy wife Elizabeth — established at that enlightened and loyal 
coi^ of the fortress of Wartburg, ornamented with brave knights and fair 
ladies, a sort of fantastic concourse of poetry, where %ured all the German 
poets of the different epochs and various countries; and he gave the victory 
to the mo^ pious among them over the devil himself, who had entered m 
the lists. The cosmopolitan and politic Frederick II, the friend of the Arabs 
and the enemy of the popes, who himself presided at the removal of the 
remains of the (^nonised St. Elizabeth, would not have contradicted this 
judgment at Mainz, if he had not had a reward to bestow in the midst of 
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these diverse tendencies. He laid the first stone of that exquisite little funeral 
monument whose harmonious whole, whose graceful columns, and whose 
imposing arches seemed to uplift the faithful to the love of God. 

But it is Walther von der Vogelweide — who had seen so many changes, 
before whom had passed in review Henry VI, Otto IV, Philip of Swabia, the 
young Henry, Frederick- II — who best represents his period when he draws 
his inspiration from the spectacle of disorders which, m the mask of a false 
greatness, testify to the peril of the country and announce that decadence 
of the holy empire, against which the mighty Frederick II waged a losing 
battle. In the midst of the quarrels of the Guelfs and Ghibellmes, he stigma- 
tised the corruption of the clergy and the avarice of those princes who, while 
at the service of the highest bidder, remained faithful to themselves through 
their hatred for the pope and for Rome, whom they accused of being the 
cause of all these wars 

He often repeated that “justice, honour, and the fear of God no longer 
reign over their hearts,” and regretted the sight of “felony behind the walls 
of the fortresses, violence stalkmg the highways — war everywhere.” He 
lifted his feeble poet voice against the strife of sovereigns and of popes, who 
compromised the empire and the house of God, “ because a pope had crowned 
two Csesars with the same crown to the rum of the empire. All nature is 
at war,” said he — “ the wild beasts of the forest, the fowls of the air, the 
human beings upon the earth. What wretchedness is thme, 0 Germany — 
what wild disorder!” 

During his latter days^ seeing all changed about him, he fell a prey to 
melancholy religious reveries: “Where are they fled,” sang this last of the 
minnesingers, “whither have they vanished — those beautiful departed 
years? Has my life been a dream or a reality? Was it a slumber or an 
awakening? That which yesterday was as familiar as my own right hand 
is to-day become a world unknown Were ye then but lies — people and 
fatherland of my infancy? The companions of my youth are old and bent, 
the sands of the desert have overflowed the fields, and scattered clumps 
alone remain where stood the splendid forest. Only the streams flow on 
forever; and my life will leave no more trace than an oar-stroke in the great 
sea.” 

This poet, however, did not live to witness the greatest event of the period 
■ — the downfall of Frederick II and of the German empire, which did not 
long survive the brilliant diet of the most powerful among the German 
emperors at Mainz in 1235.® In the anarchy which followed the fall of the 
great Hohenstaufen, the imperial power was all but extmguished.® 




CHAPTER IV 

THE READJUSTMENT OF GERMANY 

[1273-1347 AD] 


Tlie inner history of Germany daring the next two centuries is 
essentially a straggle of the greater nobility among themselves for 
power, and of the lesser nobiSty and dependents against them, for 
what they called tlieir freedom — Lewis » 


The fall of the Hohenstaufens marks the end of the mediaeval empire 
The Alps again become the frontier of Germany, and, amid the uncertainty 
of a disputed sovereignty at home, the German monarchs turn from the 
high dream of world empire to the more substantial practice of using the 
emperor’s office for personal and territonal aggrandisement. Opposed in 
this by their brother princes, to whom their elections were due, they spent 
the energies of the county in countless petty; wars, and upon the misfortunes 
of a land of anarchy, laid the basis for their heredita^ states. The story 
is not only intncate but it is dreary, and yields no contribution to the history 
of Europe beyond the tumult of ite wars and the development of one or two 
great princely houses. For a while there was a veritable interregnum, when 
neither the presence of Richard of Cornwall nor the distant schemes of Alfonso 
of Spain could win for the rival claimants even the shadow of power. But 
this cheerless penod past, we come upon more national and direct lines of 
history. Two houses especially rose to prominence above the rest and 
established themselves as natural leaders. If, after the interregnum, one 
keeps an eye upon the two houses of Habsburg and Luxemburg, a line of 
history can be traced through the tangled web of civil wars and feuds of 
rival^ claimants. With but a slight exception, after the great interregnum 
the imperial dignity alternated between the house of Habsburg and the 
party of Luxembmg.^ The first Habsburg was scarcely more than owner 
of a single castle, but he gave his family the splendid duchy of Austria and 
the surrounding states. The first Luxemburg came from old Lorraine 
by the borders of France, but through him Bohemia became his family’s 
hereditary possession, and whde the Habsburgs took in the lands to the 
south — Styria and Carniola — the Luxemburgs extended their power in 
the north by the addition of the Mark of Brandenburg Thus, almost from 

* Ludwig of Bavaria, altliongh a Wittelsbach, owed Ms throne to the Luxemburgs, who 
liaa no strong candidate of their own at the time 
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the Baltic to the Adriatic, the eastern frontier of the empire lay in the hands 
of these two imperial families. 

It will be for us now to trace the details of this territorial development, 
and in some measure show its effect upon the empire « 

RUDOLF OP HABSBURG 

In that corner of the kmgdom of Burgundy comprehended between the 
rivers Aar and Reuss, stood the castle of Habsburg, bu)lt early m the eleventh 
century by Werner, bishop of Strasburg; which 
imparted a domicile and a title to the ancient 
counts of Upper Alsace. Here Rudolf, destined to 
become the founder of the greatness of the Habs- 
burg house, was bom on the first of May, 1218, and 
was presented at the baptismal font by the emperor 
Frederick II. On the death of his father Albert in 
1240, Rudolf succeeded to his estates; but the 
greater portion of these were in the hands of his 
paternal uncle, Rudolf of Laufenburg; and all he 
could call his own lay within sight of the great hall 
of his castle. 

The early youth of Rudolf of Habsburg was 
devoted to martial and athletic exercises; he was 
distinguished by his skill in horsemanship, and his 
great strength ,and activity; and was knighted by 
Frederick II, whose train he joined, and who ad- 
mired his gallantry and dexterity. But his dis- 
position was wayward and restless and drew him 
into repeated contests with his neighbours and re- 
lations. After his father’s death he attacked his 
uncle Rudolf of Laufenburg, under colour of his 
having appropriated an undue share of the family 
estates; but his attack was vigorously resisted by 
Godfrey, son of the old count, who carried the war 
into Rudolf’s own possessions, and burnt his prin- 
. eipal town of Brugg. A similar aggression upon botpoon op me THmiBnuTH 
his maternal uncle Hartmann, count of Kyburg, CBSTuay 

induced that nobleman to disinherit his refractory 

nephew, and to make a grant of his possessions to the bishop of Strasburg. 
He then entered the service of Ottocar II, king of Bohemia, under whom 
he served in company with the Teutonic Knights, in his wars against the 
Prussian pagans; and afterwards against Bela IV, king of Hungaiy. He 
next turned his arms against the bishop of. Strasburg, who refused to surren- 
der the ^rant of the Kyburg estates; and after the bishop’s death, so intimi- 
dated his successor that he purchased peace from Rudolf by surrendering 
the disputed lands. The deaths of his cousin Hartmann, son of Wemer, 
and of his uncle Hartmann, soon afterwards, put him in possession of the 
county of Kyburg; and he received the homage of many nobles and cities 
who admired his valour and courted his protection. Even the confederate 
mountaineers of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden chose him as their advocate; 
and the imperial citizens of Zurich elected him their prefect. 

The count of Habsburg had extended his power and spread wide the fame 
of his valour by these and other exploits, which belong rather to his biography 
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tl^n to the imperial history. But now the greatest of all his successes awaited 
him. At the urgent request of the newly elected Pope Gregory X, an elec- 
toral (het was convened at Frankfort for the election of a Roman king. The 
names of Alfonso X, king of CastQe, and Ottocar II, kmg of Bohemia, stood 
foremost as competitors for the imperial crown. But a new and unexpected 
candidate was proposed by Werner, elector of Mainz. In the year 1259 
Werner had been mvested with that archbishopric, and on his way to Rome 
to receive the pallium was escorted across the Alps by Rudolf of Habsburg, 
and under his protection secured from the robbers who beset the passes. 
Ciharmed with the affability and frankness of his protector, the archbishop 
conceived a strong regard for Rudolf, and now proposed him as a person 
eminently fitted for the great office in debate. The electors are described by 
a contemporary as desirmg an emperor but detesting his power. The com- 
parative lowliness of the count of Habsburg recommended him as one from 
whom ^ir authority stood in little jeopardy; but the claims of the king of 
Bohemia were vigorously urged; and it was at length agreed to decide, the 
election by the voice of the duke of Bavaria. Ludwig without hesitation 
nominated Rudolf. 

At the moment of his election Rudolf was encamped before Bale, whither 
he had returned to punish the refractory bishop and citizens The good tid- 
ings were announced to him by his nephew Frederick of Hohenzollem, burg- 
graf of Nuremberg, but were at first indignantly received by the incredulous 
Rudolf. _ Being at length satisfied of the reality of his good fortune, he made 
peace mth.his enemies of Bale, who readily yielded that submission to the 
sovereign of Gennany which they had denied to the count of Habsburg. He 
proceeded to .^x-la-Chapelle, where, with his countess, he received the royal 
crown; and his two daughters Matilda and Agnes were immediately after- 
wards married, the first to Ludwig II, duke of Bavaria, and the other to Albert 
II, duke of Saxony .5 But his coronation did not secure for Rudolf the undis- 
puted control. His disappointed competitor was stiU far more powerful than 
he._ Ottocar of Bohemia had built up a realm alone in the east of the empire 
which was threatemng the integrity of the empire itself. To Bohemia he 
had added by marriage Austria, Styria, and Camiola — the very possessions 
destined to be associated through modem history with the name of the Habs- 
bur^. Ottocar was a restless and vigorous mler. The cWnicler describes 
him as “a fine youth, dark in colour, of middle stature, strong-hearted, of 
comely countenance; brave, wise, superior to wise men and philosophers in 
eloquence.” He had been oppressive, however, to the German element and 
especially to the lesser nobihty, and the jealousy of the German princes soon 
found in Ottocar’s seizure of Austria pretext for the war which Rudolf was 
anxious to wage upon this defiant vassal 1 1 was this war which gave Austria 
to the Habsburgs. Let the naive chronicle of the monks of TTnlmgr tell the 
story in detail.® 


THE CHEONICLE OF KOLMAR 

In the year of the Lord 1273, Count Rudolf called “of Habsburg” was 
chosen Roman emperor. The cities accepted him immediately and peace 
spread over all German lands. When the nobles who lived under the sov- 
ere^ty, or tyranny, of the Bohemian king heard this they were much rejoiced 
^ they hoped now to get free of the' sovereignty of the Bohemian king! 
iherefore they sent me^engers and letters to the Roman king with the humble 
petition that he would come into their territory; they would submit to his 
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sovereignty those lands pertaining to the empire which the king of Bohemia 
had acquired by violence. 

When the king of Bohemia heard this he was sore troubled and called 
together an assembly of the learned powers, that is of the archbishops, the 
bishops, the provosts, the abbots and friars. When they had come into his 
presence he spake as follows: “We have just heard that the count Rudolf of 
Habsburg calls himself a Roman king, and says he will bring under his own 
dominion our' lands which 
we hold according to mani- 
fold legal titles. As we 



are not willing to suffer 
this, for we hold these 
lands on a variety of legal 
grounds, moreover the 
thing would involve us in 
most grievous damage, I 
ask of your loving favour 
that you will strengthen 
your allegiance to us by an 
oath and that you will 
drive all my enemies forci- 
bly from the land.” Tlien 
all spoke with one accord: 
“Whatever is the pleasure 
of the lord king — that we 
will do.” Then the king 
said: “Swear allegiance 
to me.” And they all 
swore it. Moreover the 
burghers of all his cities 
swore allegiance to him 
and furthermore gave 
their children as hostages. 
When King Rudolf had 
seen the letters of the Bo- 
hemian nobles he would 



fain at once have come to 
their aid, if he had been 
able to leave the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine. 


RuDOiiE I OF Habsburg (1218-1391) 

(From tlie probably unantheiitic woodcut by Burgkmair m the GenealogU 
des Kaisers Maximilian 7, 1512-1616) 


But as at the naoment it was impossible for him to betake himself in person to 
Bohemia, certain of the nobility came themselves into Alsace to urge their 
request to the king that he would waste no time before hastening into the lands 
of the king of Bohemia. Moved by the requests of these lords the Roman king 
Rudolf at last summoned in person all the knights whom he could approach 
and commanded all his peoples not to tarry but to put on their armour and go 
with him, for that he must suddenly hasten to another quarter. Many 
promised him good support but were unable to fulfil their promises. 

So the king left his country with few followers, yet from day to day he 
gathered about him more and more knights. But when he came to Mainz 
the lord of Edmgen spake to him, “Sire, who is your treasurer?” To whom 
the kmg replied, “ I have no treasures, and no money except five shillings in 
small coin.” Then answered the lord of Klingen, “How then will you 
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provide for your army? ” And the king answered him back, “ As the army has 
always provided for me, so will it be able to provide for me on this campai^ 
also/’ Then the king moved forward with a light heart though with the 
greatest lack of money. He advanced unresisted, and everything pertaining 
to the empire gave itself up to him freely and fairly. Castles, fortresses, 
lands — it mattered not to whom they belonged — surrendered of their own 
free will, for they could not defend themselves. 

But the king of Bohemia did not think that Kmg Rudolf would seek or 
would be able to devastate the lands of Austria without opposition. For had 
he truly feared the approach of the Roman king he might very easily have 
barricaded the bridges across the rivers and the narrow passes with a few 
people and so have impeded for long, the advance of the king. But when the 
Roman king came to his son-in-law the king of Bavaria, he was received by 
him with reverence, and his followers as well as himself were abundantly and 
willingly supplied with all that was necessary The king also made agre^ 
ments with different lords that they would suffer him to pass through their 
territories unmolested. When this reached the ears of the king of Bohemia 
he was sore vexed; he collected an army and confronted the German king in 
the neighbourhood of Rennes to force him out of his territory. But this he 
was unable to do because the people of the king of Bohemia were encamped 
on one side of the Danube and the army of the Roman king on the other. The 
king of Bohemia had placed all his hopes in the city of Klosterneuburg, which 
seemed to him improvable. This city is situate on a mountam and is sur- 
rounded wdth a strong wall and many towers. As a garrison he had placed 
in it a powerful contingent of Bohemians whom he had furnished on the most 
liberal scale with provisions. At the same time he had arranged that in case 
Vienna was attacked by the Roman king, the city of Klosterneuburg ^ould 
lend its close support with eveiything necessary: in the event of the citizens 
of Vienna surrendering to the Roman kmg he would harry them mercilessly 
from Klosterneuburg For the king of Bohemia had hoped by this fortress 
to be able to hold all Austria in check. 

The king of Bohemia had occupied the countries of Bavaria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Styria for many years in undisputed possession. When now 
Count Rudolf of Habsburg was elected king of the Romans, the king of 
Bohemia made most diligent inquiries of the Dominican friars, the Mmorites, 
and others, of whom it was believed that they were informed of his circum- 
stances. A brother of the order of the Dominican friars by the name of 
Ruediger, a pleasant preacher, who knew Count Rudolf intimately, said what 
follows to the Bohemian king- “My lord the king, if you will grant me free- 
dom and will not be angry I will indeed inform you of the condition of his 
country and of his person.” Then said the king of Bohemia: “Say what 
thou wilt; never from me shalt thou suffer enmity on account of thy speech.” 
Brother Ruediger then observed: “My lord the king , Count Rudolf of Habs- 
burg is a lean, tall man, with long aquiline nose, moderate in eating, already 
in years, but not yet sixty. He has many, that is to say mne, children, 
exposed to the direst need from Ms youth upwards, he has yet been faithful 
to all his own; from his boyhood he has passed a life of agitation in arms, wars, 
feuds, endless labours and needs. By cleverness more frequently than by 
force he has been victorious and in all he is favoured by good fortune. They 
say of him that in Ms awe for the holy Virgm Mary V has never done evil on 
a Saturday nor suffered it to be done by his people.” Then the king of 
Bavaria said: “Good and evil hast thou told me of this count, but above 
all every enemy of Ms must fear his good fortune/* 
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Then the king of Bohemia began to strengthen by further protections the 
four works which were roimd the walls of the city Also he forced the bur- 
gher-knights, nobles, and barons to give him their children as hostages and to 
deliver up to him their strongest castles besides their arms. Moreover he sent 
many Bohemian knights armed into the cities of Austria and sent them pro- 
visions in rich abundance, so that in case the Roman king Rudolf should 
attack separate cities, the burghers might have no excuse but could if they 
were willmg defend their cities agamst the attackers. But above all he 
furnished the city of Klosterneuburg with rich stores, because he wanted to 
supply Vienna and the other cities from this centre. Also he forbade anyone 
in his supreme presence to speak of the Roman king Rudolf as sovereign ov 
king. Arid he ordered the Dominican friars not to keep their provincial 
capital m his terntory. 

But in the year of the Lord 1276 the Roman king Rudolf with two thou- 
sand armed horse betook himself to Bavaria and allied himself with the duke 
of Bavaria on condition that the son of the duke should marry a daughter of 
the king. When this had taken place the vast district was given over to the 
king, and a thousand knights on caparisoned horses joined his side. From 
this time his aimy began to increase in knights Then the Roman king 
advanced with the said army against Vienna and laid siege to it. So nar- 
rowly is he supposed to have shut it in that on one side of the city no one 
without his permission could come in or go out without damage. ' 

But the king of Bohemia collected twenty thousand knights and sent his 
army on the other side of the Danube to confront the Roman king’s and 
forcibly ej ect the latter from the country. The knights of the king of Bohemia, 
however, would not follow a single command of their king, unduly alarmed as 
they were at the prospect of the battle with the Germans. And the king of 
Bohemia too, did not dare to trust his own men, because for a long time he 
had partly murdered and partly exiled from the land fathers, brothers, blood 
relations and relatives by marriage among the nobility, sometimes by mere 
force, sometimes by cunning The army of the Roman king on the other hand 
would have been very glad to have fought with the army of the Bohemian 
king if it could have engaged it upon a suitable battle-field » 

The Bavarians, by a ruse, succeeded in getting possession of Edosterneu- 
burg « After its capture Kmg Rudolf betook himseK thither with his army, 
divided the booty, and for fourteen days gave abundant sustenance to his 
army out of what the king of Bohemia had introduced into the city. 

Through this town the city of Vienna was so held in check that neither 
could the burghers well come to the help of the king of Bohemia nor could 
the latter hberate the Viennese from their circumvention by the king of the 
Romans. In their despair the Viennese knew not what to do. So they 
held a council, concluded a treaty with the king of the Romans and handed 
over the city to his dominion; also he was honoured by them with large and 
splendid presents. When the Viennese then had abandoned their old sov- 
ereign and recognised as sovereign the king of the Romans, they at once 
rei^uested the kmg of Bohemia to restore their children whom they had placed 
with him as hostages. But the king refused to restore the children. Then 
the Viennese collected an army, fell upon the territory of the king of Bohemia, 
overcame several castles and cities, and so returned home. When, however, 
the king of the Bohemians saw that he could not withstand the king of the 
Romans, he humbled himself, and surrendered himself to his mercy. Under 
the following conditions peace was restored between the kmgly sovereigns 
by the princes. The Bohemian king was to give his daughter in marriage to 
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lOng Rudolf’s son, was to receive the regalia from King Rudolf as was befit- 
ting, and was to place three hundred knights with caparisoned horses at the 
disposition of the army of the king if it should so please the latter. 

The Tfi-ng of Bohemia, with a numerous company of knights and horses, 
glitterii^ in robes decked out with gold and precious stones, prepared at 
once to receive the regalia from the Roman king. When the princes of 
King Rudolf heard of this they told the king of it with joy, saying- _ My 
lord, TngVft yourself ready -vrith precious vestments as becomes a king. 

Then the king spoke, “The king of Bohe- 
mia has more than once made merry over 
— W my grey jerkin; but now shall my grey 
jerkin make merry over hun.” Then he 
spoke to his notary: “Give me thy cloak, so that 
the king of Bohemia may deride my poverty ” 
l^en the king of Bohemia arrived, the Roman 
king said to his knights, “Don your armour, arm 
your chargers, and, thus prepared for war as well 
as you may be, place yourselves m order on both 
sides of the way along which the kmg is commg, 
and show the barbarian peoples the splendour of 
the German arms.” When all this had been made 
ready according to the will of the king, the Bo- 
hemian king appeared with gold-decked robes and 
in royal splendour; he fell at the feet of the 
Roman kmg and prayed him humbly for his re- 
gaha. Moreover he renounced a hundred marks 
income, as well as forty thousand marks which 
the duke had had from Austria, and the kmg of 
Bohemia had owned through the queen Margareta. 
Then the Roman king gave the kingdom and the 
regalia to the king of Bohemia, and before all 
N those present declared him his worthy friend. 

While the Roman king did thus he appeared 
lowly and ordinary in his grey jerkin and he sat 
on a stool. 

After a few weeks the king of Bohemia re- 
pented of having submitted to the Roman kmg. 

GsaiMAN TaDMPETOB OF THE The kmg of BoEemia saw that King Rudolf had 
thirteeots cbottot many possessions, it was true, but for all that, was 

always in the greatest need. On these and other 
grounds he made a nun of his daughter whom he had given in marriage 
to King Rudolf’s son, and caused her solemnly to take the veil in a convent 
of the order of the Mmorites.® 




German Trumpeter of the 
Thirteenth Century 


The external appearances of reconciliation and friendship had been pre- 
served between the rival sovereigns during their residence m Vienna. But 
Rudolf must have been strangely unacquamted with mankmd, if he expected 
a peace thus dictated at the head of an army to be of long duration. The 
degraded Ottoear withdrew to Prague, and strained every nerve to gather 
such a force as mi^ht retrieve his late losses of honour and territory. Henry 
of Bavaria again joined his standard; and he was soon provided with an 
army drawn from Bohemia, Moravia, Thuringia, and Poland, which promised 
him complete success over the king of the Romans. Meanwhile the levies 
of Rudolf were slow and scanty; he attempted a new negotiation with his 
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antagonist, but Ottoear resumed his haughty tone, and threw the adherents 
of Rudolf into the utmost consternation by a rapid march upon Vienna. 
Nothing, therefore, was left but to hazard a conflict; and Rudolf, bemg joined 
by a timely reinforcement from Alsace and Swabia, marched out to meet the 
enemy A desperate battle took place on the Austrian frontier 

THE BATTLE OP MARCHFELD (1278 A.D.) 

Now when the king of Bohemia saw King Rudolf advance towards him 
[says the Chronicle of Kolmar] he plunged recklessly all alone into the enemy’s 
ranks, and wounded many men with his mighty strokes. Thirty knights, 
however, his body-guard, helped him with all their might. At last however 
the king of Bohemia grew weary; he was captured by a man of low origin 
and robbed of his arms. Thus he was led forth without his armour. But 
a knight followed him crying out: “There is the king who foully murdered 
my brother; now shall he atone for the deed.” So he spake, and drawing 
his sword, gave the king a violent thrust in the face. But another knight 
who followed this one, pierced the king’s body with his sword. But the man 
who had captured the king of Bohemia was sore vexed and would fain have 
protected him if his strength had availed for the purpose. 

So fought King Rudolf against his enemies in the bravest fashion. At 
last came a strong man and harried the kmg with his blows and as he could 
not overcome him, he pierced the king’s charger with his lance. The kmg 
and the charger fell together; the king lay on the ground destitute of help; 
he placed his shield over himself so as not to meet with a terrible death with- 
out further ado beneath the hoofs of the horses. When the horses had passed 
by, a man who wished to relieve him of his mortal danger raised him from 
the ground as well as he might. Then said the king: “Quick! equip me a 
horse!” As soon as this was done, he mounted and shouted to his men 
with lusty voice. About fifty of them gathered about him With these 
the king fell on the Bohemian army in its flank, cut it almost in two, and 
threw himself vigorously upon the rear. The advance section of the Bohemian 
army cried “They flee, they flee” in order thus to mislead King Rudolf. But 
the more they shouted, the more the Germans bore down on them with their 
blows. But King Rudolf fought the rear of the host of the king of Bohemia 
with stubborn audacity, and urged by fear they took to flight. No sooner 
had they turned their backs than the Hungarians pursued them; they fought, 
these still resistmg, pursued the fugitives, brought in prisoners, did murder 
and slew. It is generally said that in this battle fourteen thousand men 
sacrificed their lives. 

King Rudolf remained with his men on the battle-field until all had hailed 
hkn an undoubted victor. The kmg of Bohemia died on the same day; after 
the bowels had been removed, his body was salted and brought into a monas- 
tery of the Minorite brothers. He had, to say truth, died under the ban of 
the pope; therefore he could not be buried in the churchyard. In the army 
of the king of the Romans there were a few people feckless in battle, clerks, 
monks, lay brothers of different orders. These had withdrawn to a hillock 
to await the end of the battle and to intercede with the Lord for their people. 
These men observed that over the army of the Bohemian king lay a glittering 
brilliance and unmitigated heat, while the army of King Rudolf, wherever 
it turned, was always covered by a cooling cloud. Therefore they concluded 
that the army of King Rudolf with God’s help must be victorious This 
battle was fought over against the city of Vienna on the plam called Ganser- 
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feid in the year of the Lord 1278 , about the sixth hour on the day before St. 
Bartholomew, the apostle’s day.** 

THE ADMINISTEATIOX OF RUDOLF 

In the first moments of Ms triumph, Rudolf designed to appropriate the 
dominions of his deceased enemy. But his avidity was restrained by the 
princes of the empire, who interposed on behalf of the son oi Uttocar , and 
Wenceslaus was permitted to retain Bohemia and Moja^via The pmjected 
union of the two families was now renewed: Judith of Habsburg was amanced 
to the young king of Bohemia, whose sister Agnes was married to RudoU 
youngest son of the king of the Romans. For Albert and Rudolf, his eldest 
and youngest surviving sons, he designed the duchies of Austria and btyria, 
but his second son Hartmann was his best-beloved, and for this darling youth 
a richer dominion was to be provided. It was the design of the king 
the ancient kingdom of Burgundy in favour of Ifortmann, whom he had 
already aflBanced to a daughter of Edward I king of England; and^ to bestow 
upon him tliat rich territory, which comprehended the possepions oi ^ his 
ancestors. A melancholy catastrophe frustrated the fond father s design • 
the best-beloved, whose valour and goodness justified all his father s anection, 
embarked upon the Rhine at Breisach, with a train of noble dependents, 
but darkness overtaking them, their bark became entangled arnidst shoals 
and islets; and being overset, its precious freight were all consigned to an 
untimely death. The lifeless body of Hartmann was discovered near the 
abbey of Rhinau, and buried at B^le beside his mother, Anna of Hohenberg 

Rudolf was more fortunate in the realisation of his views with respect to 
his Austrian conquests. After satisfying the several claimants to those 
territories by various cessions of lands, he obtained the consent of a diet 
held at Augsburg to the settlement of Austria, Styna, and Carniola upon his 
two surviving sons, who were accordingly jointly invested with those duchies 
with great pomp and solemnity; they are at this hour enjoyed by the descend- 
ants of Rudolf of Habsburg* 

The remaining exhibits of this celebrated prince are comparatively insig- 
nificant. [He was uniformly successful in a series of petty wars and kept m 
check the arrogant nobility. In this he was at least unhampered by the 
distraction of foreign affairs. Italy did not draw him, even for the splendour 
of a coronation ] He had now attained the age of seventy-three, and as his 
increasing infirmities admonished him of the approach of death, he grew 
anxious to secure to his son Albert the succession to the throne, and his 
nomination by the electom ere the grave closed upon himself. ^ The example 
of Charlemagne, the Ottos, the Henrys, and of most of his predecessors, 
warranted his expectations of compliance; and as no less than four of the 
electors were his sons-in-law, a rejection of his desire was scarcely to be 
anticipated Aceordmgly he assembled a diet at Frankfort, and proposed 
to the electors with the utmost earnestness the election of his son as kmg of 
the Romans. But all his entreaties were unavailing, he was coldly reminded 
that he himself was still the king, and that the empire was too poor to support 
two kings, Rudolf might now repent his neglect to assume the imperial 
crown; but the character of Albert seems to have been the real obstacle to 
his elevation. With many of the great qualities of his father, this prince 
was deficient in his milder virtues; and his personal bravery and perseverance 
were tainted with pride, haughtiness, and avarice. This last disappointment 
hastened the operations of nature; and Rudolf, perceiving the hand of death 
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upon him, desired to be carried to Speier, that he might visit the kings his 
predecessors. But his increasing weakness compelled him to halt at Ger- 
mersheim on the Rhine, where he expired on the 15th of July, 1291, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His corpse 
was conveyed to Speier, and deposited amidst the mouldermg remains of 
the kings of the Romans 

PERSONAL TRAITS OP RUDOLF 

That the character of a prince, who from a petty count of a narrow territory; 
became the sovereign of a mighty empire, should have been the subject of 
lofty panegyrics by historians,^ who wrote whilst his descendants reigned, 
is not wond^erful; yet his elevation appears rather the result of a combination 
of fortunate events than of any overwhelming merit of his own. That he 
possessed many good and great qualities we may be assured, not merely 
by the voice of his contemporaries, but by the more certain proof of the good 
order which he restored in Germany, and the submission which he enforced 
from the haughty and refractory nobles. He was brave, frank, and affable, 
temperate in his enjoyments, and sincere in his piety. But his eagerness 
for conquest may create a doubt as to his strict love of justice and modera- 
tion; and his failure in obtaining the dearest object of his desire is at variance 
with the report of his irresistible powers of persuasion Bred up amidst war 
and tumult, he affected no literary propensities; but he supplied the defect 
of his education by strong practical sense and a vigorous understanding; 
nor does the mstic romance of his life lose any of its charm by his want of 
scholastic learning^ “ He was glorious,” says Muratori, “ for his many virtues , 
but still more glorious for the many emperors who have descended from him” ; 
— a shrewd distinction, which may furnish a palliative to the excessive 
encomiums lavished upon him. He must, however, be esteemed a wise 
and politic prince; unshaken by adversity, and bearing his good fortune 
without insolence; and perhaps no man of his age was so well qualified to 
organise the distracted empire he was called to govern. 

In stature Rudolf was tall and slender, his head small, his hair scanty, 
his nose long and aquiline, his countenance pale, his expression animated, 
his temper gay, his maimer simple, his dress homely.^ This last trait is 
shown in the well-known story of the baker’s wife, which we may let the 
monks of Kolmar tell in their own words.® 

When King Rudolf was in Mainz, on a day came a frost at sunrise and 
the cold did outrageously hurt him. Then he looked across from the house 
in which he lay, and saw a bakery which had a superabundance of glowing 
coals. The king now donned his clothing and quickly ran to the glowing 
coals But the housewife, who knew not the king, rebuked him roundly 
in strong language; it was not right that knights should mvade the homes 
of poor women Then the king spoke humbly to the woman: “Dear lady, 
be not disturbed by my presence; I am an old soldier who has devoted all 
he has to the service of the miserable king Rudolf; in spite of all his fair 
promises, he now lets me starve.” Then spoke the woman- “So you follow 
Kmg Rudolf — the miserable, blind old man, who has made the country 
desert and has swallowed up all the poor? Rightly do these and other ills 
befall you.” Then the king said to the woman, “What evil then has he 
done you?” But she answered him with great bitterness, blaming and 
ndiculmg the king with high abuse- “I and all the bakers of the city, with 
the exception of two, have been made poor by him, so that we can no longer 
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enjoy our former well-being in these days.” Then the wom^ pr(^eeded 
“Sir, get you gone, you disturb us here in our business.” But the kmg 
refused to go at the bidding of the woman. Then the woman lost her temper 
and raising a glass of water poured it over the coals and did woefully spoil 
the dress of the old soldier — or rather of the kirg Then the kmg got him 
gone, betaking himself in all haste to his quarters. 

When now the king was seated at his table, the high steward placed 
before him a pigshead. Then the king thought of the kindness that the baker 
woman had shown him and wished to pay her his thanks. So he called 
his house-keeper and said to her: “Take this dish with meat and a quart of 
wine, and bear it to your neighbour from the ‘old soldier.’ He sends his 
thanks for the w'armth w'hich he had from her coals this morning.’’ This 
done, the king told how the baker woman had abused and cursed him and 
provoked m all great merriment. But the baker woman perceived that it 
was the king whom she had abused. Then she was sore troubled, came to 
the king, and earnestly besought him to forgive her for the mjury she had 
done him. But the king refused to forgive her except on one condition — 
that she should now publicly repeat to him the abuse which she had uttered 
upon him in private. This the woman did' she obeyed the will of the sov- 
ereign and thus provoked laughter from many ® 

ADOLPHXrS OF NASSAU 

Two consequences of the policy of Rudolf I in Germany remained in 
operation for centuries and contmued substantially to affect the destinies 
of that country The first was the founding of a great Habsburg dominion; 
the second, the supremacy of the prince electors in the affairs of the empire 
Rudolf did not venture upon the laborious and hazardous attempt to restore 
the splendours of the ancient empire; he set himself the easier and more 
profitable task of keeping the kingdom of Germany on the hither side of 
the Alps and making use of it to increase the power of his dynasty. In return 
he let other local sovereigns do as they pleased, and the empire broke up 
more and more into isolated segments, which developed an independent 
existence, and bore many a fair flower of strength and culture 

So it remained thenceforward. Moreover, at Rudolf’s death his house 
and the prmce electors were on a hostile footing. The prince electors would 
not have the too powerful Habsburger for their lord They elected in prefer- 
ence (on May 5th, 1292) a prmce of inconsiderable fortune. Count Adolphus 
of Nassau, a valiant knight of noble descent, but scantily supplied with this 
world’s goods, and a vaj^al of the elector of Treves and of the Rhenish count 
palatine into the bargain. The insignificance of his private property was 
the strongest point in his favour in the eyes of the prince electors, as it lelieved 
them of all apprehension that the new kmg might become formidable to 
them. For the rest, he was elected chiefly at Sie instigation of Gerhard 
von Eppenstein, archbishop of Mainz, who was his uncle. The chosen candi- 
date was compelled to purchase the crown by the sacrifice of certain important 
prerogatives. 

Thus Adolphus of Nassau was invested with the royal dignity; the author- 
ity of a kir^ he had yet to wm for himself. To achieve this end he chose 
the same course that his predecessors had taken; he too was minded to exploit 
the Imgship for the aggrandisement of his own house. To procure money 
1 needs he concluded an alliance with Kmg Edward I of 

England against Philip the Fair, king of France, who had seized upon many 
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districts in imperial territory on the western frontier of Germany. For 
the sum of £100,000 Adolphus imdertook to furnish the king of England 
with soldiers for the war against France. He did actually levy a large army 
of mercenaries with the money from England, but used it — as he used another 
large sum which he took from Matteo Visconti, as payment for appointing 
him imperial governor of Milan and several other cities in Lombardy — for 
the conquest of Thuringia. The wretched quarrel between Albert, the unjust 
landgraf of that province, and his two sons, Frederick and Dietzmarm, had 
broken out again, and Landgraf Albert, enraged at the success of his sons, 
was ready to sell Meissen and Thuringia to King Adolphus (reserving the 
usufruct of the latter for himself during his lifetime) for 12,000 silver marks, 
rather than let them enjoy their good fortune. 

King Adolphus closed with this dishonourable bargain. He added wrong 
to wrong, for when the two young princes gallantly defended their dominions 
he invaded Thuringia with the brutal mercenary soldiery he had enlisted 
from the lowest of the people. By this means he added fuel to the civU 
war that was raging there, while his soldiers perpetrated such outrages as 
had hardly been laid to the charges of the barbarous Mongols. Most of the 
Thuringian vassals fought wnth unswerving loyalty for their rightful sov- 
ereigns, but Adolphus succeeded nevertheless in subduing Osterland and the 
fortified town of Freiburg There he put to death forty vassals of rank, 
who had shown themselves bravest in the defence, although he had pledged 
his word as a king to spare them. 

By this violent and unjust method of increasing his territory, the king 
incurred the vehement displeasure of the German princes. They were also 
angry that Adolphus entered into close relations with the cities, hoping by 
their assistance to strengthen himself against the higher aristocracy. A 
conspiracy was formed among the princes with the archbishop of Mainz 
and the duke of Austria at its head. The former had raised his nephew to 
the throne that he might use him as an instrqment for the increase of his 
own power, and it was with great displeasure that he presently became aware 
of his aspirations after independence. Duke Albert had dissembled but 
never laid aside the grudge he bore against the kmg, and had zealously 
laboured to augment his own power both by forcible means and by alliances. 
So greatly did he covet the crown of Germany that after the death of Eudolf, 
his father, he had believed that it could not elude his grasp, and had con- 
fidently awaited at Hanau the news of his election. 

Gerhard of Mainz and Albert now joined hands for Adolphus’ overthrow, 
and won over the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, as well as King Wen- 
ceslaus II of Bohemia, Albert’s brother-m-law, to their sii^. Albert was 
lavish of promises, which he had no intention of keeping, ale then raised 
the standard of rebellion (1298) and marched at the head of a splendid army 
to the Rhine, while the electors of Mainz, Cologne, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and Bohemia assembled at Frankfort and summoned the king to appear 
before them and answer for his misgovemment and for crimes of all sorts, 
of which they accused him. When he did not appear, they formally deposed 
him and elected Albert of Austria king, under the false and worthless pretext 
that the pope had empowered them to do so. Soon afterwards (on July 
2nd, 1298) Adolphus and Albert met for the decisive battle at the Hasenbuhl 
near Gollheim, not far from Worms. Adolphus had only his knights with 
him, but, eager for the fray, he would not wait for the arrival of his troops 
from the Rhenish cities, which strongly supported him. Splendid in his 
royal armour (Albert meanwhile being unrecognisable under a shield not his 
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own) he dashed upon the foe and fought in knightly fashion for his crown. 
In falling from his saddle he lost his helmet, but promptly sprang on a fresh 
charger, recognised his enemy, and dashed forward to meet him. Me sank 
to the ground, however, severely wounded, and was slain under Alberts 
eyes, many say by Albert’s own hand. His death gave his rival the victo^ 
and the crown, and his mournful end atoned for many evil deeds into which, 
as king, he had allowed himself to be hurried by the force of cheumstances. 


ALBEET I 

To secure a semblance of right for his claim, Albert now referred the 
question of the succession to a fresh election, and he was m fact unammously 
elected king of Germany, and was crowned at Aix-Ia-Chapelle (Aachen) on 
the 24 th of August, 1298 . To gain his end he had bestowed grea,t privileges 
on the king of Bohemia, to the prejudice of the crown, and no less upon the 
three spiritual electors, especially the archbishop of Mainz, who thereby 
became an almost independent sovereign. The other electors also obtained 
great concessions from him; in particular, he confirmed their exclusive 
, Jurisdiction over their subjects, and thus strengthened their sovereign power 
’ in their own dominions. 

Having achieved his purpose, however, he desired to wrest from the 
electors the prerogatives which imposed restrictions on his own authority; 
for he was passionately ambitious of being an absolute ruler. His will was 
more to him than justice or law, and it was his pride to be feared. At first 
he concealed his designs, fearing the opposition of Pope _ Boniface VIII, a 
dauntless man who was trying to restore the world-dominion of the papacy. 
Boniface refused to acknowledge Albert as king and summoned him to Rome 
to answer for himself For Albert was unworthy of the throne because 
through his wife, who was Conradin’s step-sister, he was akin to the accursed 
race of Hohenstaufen. When the king’s ambassadora, who had been sent 
to request the pope to confirm the election, brought this message back, Albert 
flew mto a violent rage, and forthwith allied himself with King Philip of 
France, ratifymg the aUianee by the marriage of his son Rudolf with Philip’s 
daughter Blanche, and by lavish promises made to the French king at the 
expense of the German frontier. 

As in this case, so in others, he proceeded remorselessly to violate the 
law, in the interest of his djmastic power. When the count of Holland and 
Zealand died, he tried to seize upon these provmces as a fief that had reverted 
to the empire, although according to Flemish feudal law they devolved upon 
the female lin^f Hainault. But Count John of Hainault resisted the king, 
and Count Remhold of Gelderland, to whom Albert had behaved with perfidy 

^ Jolaann von Victrmg* gives the following dramatic account of the death of Adolphus 
**In tempestuous course the chief banners were borne before the armies, that of Albei*t by the 
count of Leningen, that of Adolphus by the lord of Eechberg, a man of good but not free 
hneage Everywhere you could see brave men making good their strength and thexr skill as 
warriors and smnging sword and lance in the heat of battle Adolphus’ progress is brave but 
reckless ; his helmet is torn from his head, he hacks about him like a mad she-bear in the 
mountain forest, who has been robbed of her young His swift charger brings him into the 
neighbourhood of Albert and he challenges him to the fray , but Albert, seeing his adversary’s 
uncovered head from which the helmet has gone, wounds him straightway at the first blow of 
the sword above the eyebrows The blood gushes forth and the wounded man’s eyes grow 
dim , he plunges from his battle-h'^rse to earth. Meanwhile both armies show the bravest fight 
as if a whirlwind agitated one against the other But when Duke Otto of Bavaria and the count 
Ratine Bttdolf saw the ml fate that ha4 overtaken their king, then they turned and fled/' 
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even attempted to assassinate him. Albert naiTOwly escaped and was finally 
constrained to bestow Holland in fief upon John of Hainault. 

He had better fortune in another feud with the prmces. The Rhenish 
archbishops, who since the Interregnum had directed the election to the 
throne to their own great profit and held it almost entn’ely m their own 
hands, insisted upon maintaining the elective character of the German 
monarchy, while Albert was desirous of ma Jking the crown hereditary in his 
own house Hence enmity arose between the two parties. Gerhard of 
Mainz, who had made both Adol- 
phus and Albert king, is said 
one day while he was hunting, to 
have exclaimed in haughty men- 
ace, “I can blow other kings out 
of my hunting horn.” 

But Albert knew how to deal 
with this enemy. He entered 
into alliance with the cities on 
the Rhine against the archbish- 
ops and demanded that the latter 
should give up the Rhine tolls, 
which he had promised them in 
order to secure the crown, and 
which he had afterwards granted 
to them. By this demand he won 
over to his side all the Rhenish 
cities, whose trade was grievously 
hampered by these tolls, and to 
gain and cement their affection he 
pretended that he was joimng 
issue with the princes from no 
selfish motives but merely for the 
protection of the cities, of the 
lesser nobles, and of aU others 
who were oppressed by them. 

The exasperated electors sum- 
moned him before the tribunal of 
the count palatine, and prepared 
to institute a second inquu'y into 
the legality of his election, but 
Albert, the man of violence, 
promptly took up the sword, to decide the question by force. The citizens 
and lesser nobles of the Rhine joj^ully flocked to his standard to fight against 
their oppressors, and presently the strong castles on the Rhme and the cities 
of the count palatine and the electors of Cologne and Treves were compelled 
to surrender. Navigation and commerce became^ free, and the haughty 
princes were obliged to suppress their rage and submit ( 1302 ). 

At the same time Pope Boniface VIII found himself so hard pressed by 
the might of King Philip of France that he resolved to reconcile himself with 
Albert and acknowledge him as king; and having done this he called upon him 
to protect the church from Philip of France. Albert’s demeanour towards 
the pope now underwent a sudden change; he humbled himself before him 
and sacrificed to the church of Rome nearly all, the real and presumptive 
rights which the empire had hitherto claimed in opposition to the papacy. 
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This lie did to induce the pope to lend the support oF the church’s blessing to 
his arbitrary measures for the extension of the power of the Habsburgs. But 
the hopes which he built on !l^me were not fulfilled. Boniface VIII was taken 
prisoner by order of the king of France, and died of rage at his fall (1303). 
His successor in the highest of ecclesiastical offices was under French influ- 
ence, and even transferred the papal court from Romes to Avignon. 

Imperial Aggressions 

Albert was at that time at feud with his brother-im-law, Weneeslaus II of 
Bohemia, who had received many promises and scant performance from him, 
and who being deeply incensed on that account, had allied himself with the 
king’s enemies. But this was not the only motives for the war. Albert, 
always greedy of territory, was wroth that the young son of Weneeslaus, who 
bore his father’s name, had been chosen king of Hungary by a party in that 
country; he could not endure that the race of Otto«ar should flourish and 
enlarge its borders side by side with that of Habsbmg. There was another 
party in Hungary which desired to have Prince Charles Robert of Naples, 
Albert’s nephew, for their king, and to this eandidatiure Albert gave active 
support, commanded the king of Bohemia to aban>don his pretensions to 
Hunga^, and, when he refused to do so, pronounced tie sentence of outlawry 
upon hi m and invaded his dominions. Weneeslaus died m the following year 
(1305), and his youthful son, Weneeslaus III, renoimeed his claim to the Hun- 
garian_ crown. He was murdered at Olmutz in and by his death the 
male line of Ottocar became extinct. Albert then seiaed upon Bohemia as a 
fief, lapsed to the crown, in order to bestow it upon his son Rudolf; and as the 
Bohemian estates asserted their right of election he csontrived by force and 
fraud to get Rudolf elected king, though in the teeth o6 a strong opposition. 

Albert was also desirous of gaining possession of Thuringia and Meissen 
on the pretext that King Adolphus had not conquered those provinces for 
himself but for the empire. To preserve the semblance of impartiality he 
invited all those who put forward claims to them to appear before him at 
Fdda and have them decided (1306). The two brothers, Frederick and 
Dietzmann,_ did not come thither, and Albert therefore laid them under the ban 
of the empire and sent a large body of soldiers into Thuringia from Swabia 
^d the Rhine, But at Lucka (in Altenburg) his forces were so thoroughly 
j^ten (1307) as to give rise to the Thuringian sajdrg- “You will prosper 
hke the Swabians at Lucka.” This took place in May. Soon afterwards 
Alb^ s son. King Rudolf of Bohemia, died (July, 1307)», and the crown of t^t 
amfederacy was lost to the Habsburgs. The Bohenaians would not have 
Rudolf s brother for their king, and for a money consideration he abandoned 
his ck^ m favour of Duke Henry of Carinthia, brother-in-law to Wences- 
^ ni, who was preferred by the Bohemian estates. Thus both here and in 
ihurmgia lUbert’s endeavours to a^randise the power of his house had come 
to naught, but in another quarter his greed was destined to redound to his 
own perdition. 

men he reconciled himself with Pope Boniface the latter had absolved 
■ ®“gage“ients into which he had entered with other pnnees. Thus 
coniinned m his hsre^d of the obligations he had undertaken, the king soon 
proceeded to inolate those which he owed to his own kindred. His nephew 
John, who M grovm to manhood at his court, beggesd him in vain to give 

hereditary possessions in Swabia that had 
deloi^ed to his father Rudolf, or at least the countj of Kyburg which his 
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mother had bequeathed to him. To all the entreaties of the young man, who 
was by this time nineteen years of age, Albert returned evasive answers; at 
one time — he was still too young; at another — let him wait imtil Meissen 
was conquered, then he should have that. 

Hence John conceived a feeling of sullen resentment against his greedy 
uncle. He conspired with his friends, Walter von Eschenbach, Ulrich von 
Palm, Rudolf von der Wart, and Conrad von Tegemfeld, and watched for an 
opportunity of wreaking sanguinary vengeance for the wrong that had been 
done him. _ It was soon found. 

Cherishing thoughts of his revenge upon the Bohemians and Thuringians 
who had so stubbornly resisted his greed of territory. King Albert departed 
in the spring of 1308 for Swabia and Switzerland. He had considerably 
augmented the dominions of his family, he had acquired the patronage of 
many churches and abbeys for his house — not without great wrong done to 
the rights and liberties of others. Only the three valleys of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, which he would gladly have incorporated with his dommions 
in Aargau, manfully defended their ancient freedom and would not become 
subject to the house of Austria. Albert was now preparing to compass the 
downfall of their liberty by force. But vengeance was already dogging his 
own footsteps ^ 

The Chromcle concermng John the Parricide 

John, the son of the king’s brother, whom he kept with his own sons at 
his court, maintained that the strongholds of the lordship of Kyburg belonged 
to him, for that in the past King Rudolf had given them as a dower to his 
mother, and as it was a matter of much import with him to possess them, he 
begged with much insistence that at least some of them should be yielded up 
to him. But because the king was not moved to this, and furthermore cur- 
tailed many barons in their properties and privileges, while the queen often 
and often besought him to provide weU for her children, accusing John of 
wastefulness, therefore the latter finally decided with the barons Rudolf von 
der Wart, Walter von Eschenbach, and Ulrich von Palm to murder the 
king. 

But when the queen drove to Rheinfelden and had reached Little Bile, 
the bishop went out to her, and, stepping near her carriage, implored her 
favour and that she would reconcile him with the king. Conrad Monch, 
however, a knight of Bile, said to the drivers that they would do well to urge 
forward their horses; and when they did so, the bishop was bespattered with 
mud. Another day the bishop of Strasburg begged the king, who happened 
to be in his palace at Baden, to yield one of his castles to the aforementioned 
duke, but the king replied that he would entrust the duke with a hundred 
helmeted men on the expedition of the king of Bohemia, and on his return he 
would give him one of the castles. This was told by the bishop to the duke, 
wWeupon the latter observed that he was a poor man and that the commis- 
sion to equip the men would be a heavy charge on him; death and depriva- 
tion of what was his seemed a hard lot to him. 

Also Walter von Eschenbach demanded of the king to have back what was 
taken from him, saying he was a blood relation of the king, that his father had 
fallen in the royal service, and it would do the king no benefit to oppress him 
also. Now when they were taking a meal with the king, he placed a crown of 
roses on the heads of the sons of each and all, including Duke John. But with 
tears in his eyes the duke set his down upon the table and refused to remain 
with his people any longer at the board. 
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Now when the king after his meal decided to ride to the queen at Rheiii- 
felden and had come to the river Reuss, John and his rnen were the first to sail 
over in the sole ship that was there. Thereupon the king also crossed over and 
rode through the meadows as was his wont in parley with Walter von Castelen , 
the duke and his men drew nigh to him. First of all Rudolf von der Wart 
cried out: “How much longer shall we suffer this camon crow to ride on?” 
His servant Rulassingen caught the king’s bridle, Duke John plunged a knife 
into his neck, Rudolf von der Wart pierced him with a sword, and Ulrich von 
Palm cleft his head open; but Walter von Eschenbach, though he stood 
by while the deed was done, did him no despite. Thus was murdered in his 
own land the mighty Roman king Albert, the son of King Rudolf, after a reign 
of ten years, in the year of the Lord 1308 on the 1st of May at noon. On the 
spot was built the monastery of Konigsfelden of the order of the Minorites, 
and at first the king was placed in it, but was afterwards transported to 
Speier. In the same monastery Several of his sons also were buried; here, 
too, later on, the daughter of the king, the former queen of Hungary, spent a 
holy life of forty years’ duration. 

The murderers escaped and came first to the castle of Fribourg, but, 
betrayed by the count of Nidau the lord of the castle, with whom they had 
taken refuge, they dispersed. Von Palm, a brave knight, was for long at Bfi,le, 
concealed m the house of the lay sisters, where he died. While he was still 
living, his castle Altburen was taken by Duke Leopold, the king’s son, and 
fifty of the castellans were beheaded. The castle of Schnabelburg and other 
possessions of Walter von Eschenbach were destroyed; he himself became a 
herdsman in the territory of the graf of Wurtemberg. Thuty-five years later 
he revealed his identity on his deathbed and was honomably buried. Von dor 
Wart was fain to make a pilgrimage to the apostolic chair after that he had 
for somewhile lain perdu in his castle of Falkenstein. When he came to Yla, 
a city of the count Theobald de Blamont, the court fool betrayed him to the 
count and his lady, who was of the house of Veringen; and with tears in her 
eyes she said: “Far be it from my thoughts that he should escape who 
murdered my sovereign, and blood relation.” Together with his servant 
Rulassingen he was taken captive by the count and ransomed for gold to 
Duke Leopold. Hence this count is called “ the bargainer.” 

Rulassingen was broken on the wheel at Ensisheim, but Von der Wart 
was conducted to the scene of the king’s murder to be there awarded judg- 
ment. As he was given no legal support, he made his own defence, denied at 
first that he had murdered the king, and offered a challenge to single combat, 
then he added, no crime had been committed against the man who himself hacl 
incurred the guilt of high treason by killmg his sovere^n, the Roman king ‘ 
But after the murder had been condemned by the proclamation of the emperor 
Henry, it was decided that a further verdict was no longer necessary. So ho 
was bound to a horse’s tail, dragged to the place of execution, and here, after 
his limbs had been broken, tied to a wheel. His wife, a Von Palm before 
her marriage, eame in the night and threw herself upon the ground under the 
wheel, _hke the crucified man, and remained fixed in prayer. But when he was 
asked if he desired the presence of his wife, he rephed that he did not want 
tins, for that her compassion was as painful to him as his own suffering. As a 
widow this woman passed a holy life for many years at BMe. But Duke John, 
after he had concealed himself in many places, came at last to Pisa disguised 
as a Beguin, was taken prisoner by the emperor Henry, and remained many 

P Tlie Stiaiburg manuscript adds. "Since Albert himself had undone Adolphus, his 
sovereign J ' r » 
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years after the emperor’s death in prison; at last he too died and was honour- 
ably buried.’ 

But after the death of the king there came a messenger in the twilight, 
when the besieged on the Furstenstein were fain to surrender and he cried up 
to the summit of the mountain: “Lord of Raperg, the king is murdered.”® 


KING HENEY VII, THE LUXEMBHEGEE 

After the murder of King Albert some time elapsed before the crown of 
Germany again fell to his line, for the memory of his imperious rule and the 
dread of the overpower mg might of the Habsburgs held the princes in fear; 
moreover many of them aspired to the same splendid position. Least of all 
were the spiritual electors disposed to let the monarchy become hereditary 
in one family; for, as matters stood, every fresh election was a chance of 
bargaining for fresh prizes for themselves. 

Among the candidates who now came forward, Philip the Fair, king of 
France, appeared to urge the claims of his brother, Charles of Valois The 
darker that Germany would thus fall under the dominion of a foreign ruler 
was by no means chimerical, for two German princes, the archbishop of 
Cologne and the duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, were prepared to vote for Charles, 
and the German nation had no voice in the choice of its king. Fortunately 
for Germany, the pope realised that the dignity and independence of the 
church would be hopelessly forfeited if he unconditionally obeyed the king 
of France m this matter, and that his best protection against French omnipo- 
tence would be a German king. 

He therefore secretly and urgently admonished the electors of Mainz 
and Treves to hurry on the election, and their country profited by the self- 
interested motives of the two prelates. 'They both proposed Count Henry 
of Luxemburg; the elector Baldwin of Treves urged his candidature because 
he was his brother, and the elector of Mainz, whose name was Peter Aieh- 
spalter, because such a choice would exclude the Hab^urgs he hated, and 
because, having been intimately connected with the Luxemburgers in earlier 
days, he hoped for great future benefits from Henry. In fact Henry had 
to promise him the confirmation of all the privileges and liberties of the 
archiepiscopal see of Mainz, together with continual support and large sums 
of money. Peter Aichspalter then put forth all his craft and restless energy, 
and .so contrived to have his prot4g4 elected king of Germany under the 
title of Henry VII, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on November 27th, 1308. 
The votes were given by ballot, and were therefore secret, a complete departure 
from previous usage. This method of election was due to the influence of 
the archbishop of Mainz, because by its means he could be more certain 
of the successtul issue of his wiles. 

Kmg Henry VII’s private dominions were small, but his reputation for 

1 This corresponds with the account given by Heinrich the Deaf f “The wandering fugi- 
tive, Duke John, murderer of King Albert, wrapped m the robes of an Augustine monk, threw 
Iximself before his (the emperor^s) feet and begged for mercy He explained that he was sent 
by the pope who had decided that his crime must be punished according to civil law, but not 
according to the regulations of the church The emperor was no little moved and knew not 
what to do. He felt it hard to refuse to listen to the weeping man, but to permit a crime so 
unheard of to go unpunished seemed to him unjust and godless Struggling between mercy and 
uprightness he at last found a third way out of his difficulty * the criminal should not lose his 
life, but should be severely punished So the emperor gave orders to put him in a tower and 
keep him in strict confinement there till his death, so that thus he might at least repent and 
obtain God’s pardon [The account of Ferreto diVicenxa is very similar to this; only he 
maikes Genoa the scene of the interview between the emperor and John ] 
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courage, wisdom, and Justice stood high — and for good reason. To be 
saved from a French king was unquestionably a boon for Germany; if only 
Henry VII had not been infected with so many un-German qualities! In 
education and tetes he was half French, he loved splendour and pomp, 
there was somethii^ of the adventurer in his temperament, which was chival- 
rous but over-fantastic. His first appearance as king was both gorgeous 
and significant, for he caused pompous funeral rites to be celebrated 
at the first great diet which he held at Speier. He had the bodies of his two 
predecessors, Adolphus and Albert, carried thither and interred with great 
honour beside the empress, in the cathedral. There those two enemies lay 
side by side in the peace of the grave, while he comforted their sorrowing 
widows (1309). At the same time he laid Albert’s murderers under the ban 
of the empire and abandoned them to the vengeance of the Habsburgs. Thus 
he secured the gratitude of that great princely house. 

On the other hand, he intimidated them by confirming the immediacy 
of the free communes of Switzerland and postponing the enfeofment of Fred- 
erick the Handsome of Austria, the eldest son of Albert I. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in procuring^ the assent of the Habsburgs to a project which greatly 
augmented the family dominions of the new kmg. 

Bohemia, which King Albert had taken much trouble to procure for his 
own house, and for his eldest son Rudolf, had been given up after the death 
of the latter, as has already been mentioned, to Duke Henry of Carmthia. 
He, however, had_ i^de himself so unpopular among the Bohemians by the 
preference he exhibited for his countrymen the Carinthians, that one party 
in the coimtry determined to offer the crown to John, son of Henry VII, 
on condition that he should marry Elizabeth, the youngest sister of their 
former king, Wenceslaus III. In return for many concessions, made in 
p^t at the expense of the empire, the Habsburgs consented that Bohemia 
should not revert to them but pass in the maimer aforesaid to the house of 
Luxemburg The princes of the empire then deposed Henry of Carinthia 
on the ground that he had neglected to do homage for Bohemia as a fief of 
ime German Empire, and declared that the country had lapsed to the crown, 
^ereupon Heniy bestowed it on his son John and married him to Elizabeth. 
This took place at a general diet of the empue (partammtum generale, as 
the assembly was styled), held at Frankfort m 1310. Here the kmg’s peace 
was once more enjoined; for it had been disturbed by many unruly nobles 
especidly by Eberhard, the haughty count of Wurtemburg, who had 
driven the Swabian cities of the empire mto revolt by his oppressions. The 
king laid hmi ui^er the ban. On the other hand, Landgraf Frederick (who 
was mcknained Frederick with the Bitten Cheek >) was once more acknowl- 
by SlSrt?^ of Meissen and Thuringia, where his rights had been contested 


Henry is Crowned Emperor, and Dies in Italy (131S-1313 A.D.) 

The most urgent tfairs of state were hardly disposed of, and Henry had 
only just succeeded m acquirmg a considerable extent of territory for Ms 

Thuringia, Albert the Degenerate had persecuted his wife Marcarete of 
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house (a matter which all kings felt imperative, and with good reason, in 
view of the_ power of other prmcely famihes), before he brought forward 
the idea which most strongly stirred his ambitious spirit. He longed to set 
the imperial crown upon his head, to revive the ancient greatness and glory 
of the shattered empire, to add Rome and Italy once more to the imperial 
dominions; and so he turned into the abandoned paths which the Hohen- 
staufens had trodden, and which had led them, in spite of power far greater 
than his, to such an unfortunate end. 

It is true that things in Italy seemed at that time extremely favourable 
to the restoration of the ancient empire. It had been conquered by the 
papacy, but the credit of the papacy itself had suffered a severe shock m the 
stru^le, and had soon afterwards succumbed before the French king, who 
had brought it under his own ascendency in the Babylonian Captivity 

The story of Henry’s triumphal entry into Italy has already been told 
in volume IX of our history. It will be recalled that Henry received the 
imperial crown at Rome on the 29th of June, 1312, and that he died suddenly 
at the convent of Buon Convento on August 24th of the following year.® 
The circumstance that he received the sacrament shortly before his death 
gave rise to the [probably unfounded] assertion that a Dominican friar had 
administered poison to him in the consecrated elements. 

Thus speedily perished this chivalrous emperor and his high-flown pro- 
jects. Rapid and splendid as a meteor, he pursued his course over the ruins 
of the past, and like a meteor vanished suddenly into the night of time, leaving 
no trace behind He pursued a phantom; therefore he lived and strove in 
vain. That which he had founded in Germany — the power of the house 
of Luxemburg — survived him for a while; but it brought no blessing to 
the nation and kingdom of Germany. 

CIVIL BROILS 

Henry VH, unmindful of his nearest duties and interests, had gone to 
Italy to restore the ancient glories of the empire. And yet Germany was in 
dire need of a zealous defender, a careful organiser. The empire was filled 
with tumults and feuds waged by the greedy princes, sometimes against their 
own kin, more often against their weaker neighbours. Ever since the Inter- 
regnum the various members of the empire had looked m vain for effective 
and lasting support from the kmg, they had been driven to learn how to 
protect themselves, and among the weak the expedient of confederacy had 
proved its value. The cities, above aU, had become effective guardians of 
the public peace by means of firm alliances; and it was mainly to their aid 
that the kings owed the victories they sometimes gained over the great 
troublers of the peace 

Thus it was mamly by the substantial assistance of the Swabian cities 
of the empire that the sentence of outlawry which Henry VII had pronounced 
upon Count Eberhard of Wurtemberg before his expedition to Rome could 
be carried into effect. 

It was a harder task to impose tranquillity upon the great princes, whose 
self-interested ambition was perpetually fanning the flame of war to a blaze. 
The families of Anhalt and Wettin in the north, and of Wittelsbach and Habs- 
burg in the south were seldom at peace among themselves or with their neigh- 
bours. 

In Brandenburg the conquests and institutions of Albert the Bear had been 
continued with skill and success by his descendants, the Anhalt princes. 
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During the thirteenth century they had greatly extended their territory 
up the Havel and Spree and across the Oder, had acquired Barnim, Teltow, 
Lebus, Ukermark, and Neumark by purchase or conquest, and made the 
country German by colonisation. The settlements were usually made in 
the following way: The markgraf sold a Mark, or district, to a German who 
cleared the land and planted a village on it, and then gave it back to the 
markgraf, the lord of the country, receiving in return certain privileges, 
such as a share of the proceeds of the law-courts, toll from millers and gp- 
deners, four hides of land and the office of village-magistrate (Schulz), which 
remained attached to his farm as a feudal privilege (Lehensschulzen). Besides 
the Lehensschulz the village was inhabited by peasant settlers, who paid 
moderate dues to the lord of the manor and followed the markgraf in war; 
the local Jurisdiction was exercised by the markgraf’s bailiff, who was assisted 
by the Schulz in the capacity of sheriff. The cottars (Kossaten) held a lower 
position than the land-owning peasants. The larger landowners in the new 
marks soon constituted a kind of aristocracy (consisting largely of the military 
vassals of the markgraf) which imitated the character of the German knightly 
class. Cities were likewise founded in the new marks by the Anhalt Ime, one 
of them being Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Like the villages, they came into 
being by German colonisation, all the citizens (Ackerburger — an inhabitant 
of a town who practises agriculture) were German, and were divided mto 
four principal guilds (shoemakers, tailors, butchers, and bakers) and applied 
themselves to husbandry as well as to their trades The Slavonic abongmes 
had no citizen rights and lived outside the walls in the vvn slavicales (Kwtzen) ; 
they were for the most part fishermen and gardeners. The older cities of 
the mark, especially Stendal, drove a brisk trade, and some of them joined 
the Hanseatic League. 

Thus fresh German blood was poured into the marks, and its vigour 
enhanced the consequence of the markgraf. He was the military over-lord 
and ruled his marks as his private property, as to the government of which 
the nobles and clergy had little to say, and the king hardly anything at all 
Good fighters and good managers all, the Anhalt prmces created a considerable 
domain in these parts, and strove to augment it by every means m their 
power. They divided their terntory in 1266 between the two branches of 
Stendal and Salzwedel, but they nevertheless continued to live together in 
hannony. Markgraf Otto wdth the Arrow was famous among them as a 
knight and minnesinger (died 1309); but the most famous of them all wa? 
Markgraf Waldemar, who was the head of the family at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. He was the bravest and most powerful prmce of his 
day in north Germany, a successful conqueror and a sagacious statesman. 
He divided Pomerellen (the country between the Stolpe and Vistula) with 
the_ knights of the Teutonic order, and won large portions of Lusatia and 
Meissen to the south of his dominions. This brought him into conflict with 
the Wettin princes, whose chief representative, Landgraf Frederick of Thu- 
ringia was as warlike as he himself. Waldemar defeated him at Grossenhain 
in 1312 and took him prisoner. 

In the north Waldemar’s reputation steadily rose; all the prmces in 
these parts looked on him with envy, and when he presently went to war 
with Witzlaf, prince of Rugen, who had attempted to brmg Stralsund under 
his authority, most of the princes of north Germany, together with Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, entered into a league agamst him. Walde- 
DW, however, made head against his enemies valiantly at the battle of 
Gransee in 1316, and the league was dissolved. He died in the year 1319, 
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leaving no issue, and was soon followed to the grave by Landgraf Frederick 
with the Bitten Cheek, whose long life had been an uninterrupted senes 
of conflicts and adventures. 


EIVALRY OF HABSBURG AND WITTELSBACH (1314 A D ) 

Meanwhile in south Germany the two great families of Habsburg and 
Wittelsbach were vymg with one another in importance, the one strongly 
established in the Austrian provinces and Switzerland, and ever covetous 
of fresh possessions; the other in Bavaria and the palatinate. The strength 
of the Habsburgs was their unity; five brothers, sons of King Albert, ruled 
the hereditary dominions of their house conjointly, jmder the superinten- 
dence of Frederick the Handsome and Leopold — ‘the eldest two. Wittels- 
bach, on the contrary, exhausted its own strength by territorial divisions 
and family quarrels.<^ 

Nevertheless Duke Ludwig of Upper Bavaria, of the house of Wittels- 
bach, was able to make headway against Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
in a petty war which had resulted from a domestic quarrel, and at the death 
of Henry VII he already stood out as the most likely leader of the party 
that opposed the Habsburgs “ 

The choice of the electoral princes was certain not to fall upon Henry VH’s 
son, the young king John of Bohemia, because they were anxious, from 
motives of selt-interest, that the monarchy should not become hereditary 
Some of them favoured Frederick the Handsome: he himself cherished con- 
fident hopes of obtaining the crown; the Habsburg power was great; ho 
had friends in high places, such as the archbishop of Cologne, Rudolf the 
count palatine, and the dukes of SaxerWittenberg and Carinthia; above all 
he had strong support in his able brother, Duke Leopold.* 

The latter, “ the flower of chivalry” as he was styled, laboured indefatigably 
and with passionate zeal to procure his brother’s elevation. But the Luxem- 
burgers, with John of Bohemia and the elector of Treves at their head, were 
firmly resolved that the crown should not fall to the Hiibsburgs. They turned 
their eyes to Ludwig the Bavarian, who had just defeated Frederick the 
]^ndsome at Gammelsdorf, and made him an offer of the crown He had 
scruples about accepting it at first, but ultimately did so, when the Luxem- 
burgers gave him assurances of the strongest support against Frederick 
They brought some other princes over to their side, mainly by the exertions 
of Peter Aichspalter, archbishop of Mainz, the chief of whom were the electors 
of Brandenburg and Saxe-Lauenburg. Like his immediate predecessors, 
Ludwig the Bavarian was obliged to promise the electors great privile^s 
and large sums of money in return for their votes. 


LUDWIG OF BAVARIA AND FREDERICK OP AUSTRIA 

When the day of election was at length come the two parties of Habsburg 
and Luxemburg encamped on the Main outside Frankfort. On the 19 th 
of October the first named elected Frederick the Handsome by four votes, 

[* This Leopold, the son of Albert I, supported the Habsburg party, and his brother, 
Frederick the Handsome, against Ludwig, He should be remembered in connection with the 
Swiss victory of Morgarten in 1315, at which he was beaten in the endeavour to punish the 
Waldstatte for siding with Ludwig He is to be distinguished from his nephew Leopold , who 
attacked the Swiss with equal violence and with an effect even more disastrous to Austria later 
on at Sempach in 1886, 
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and the following day their opponents elected Ludwig the Bavarian by five. 
The city of Frankfort readily opened its gates to the latter and did him homage 
as the rightful sovereign of the empire, while it refused to admit Frederick 
the Handsome. The latter tried to get to Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) with all 
speed and be crowned there; but Ludwig the Bavarian was the first to arrive, 
and Frederick consequently had himself crowned at Bonn by the archbishop 
of Cologne on November 25th. Ludwig received the crown at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the following day from the hands of the archbishop of Mainz. Thus each 
of the rivals had something of traditional usage in his favour — Frederick 
tmt he had been crowned by the archbishop who had been wont to perform 
the ceremony from ancient times, Ludwig that his coronation had taken place 
on the spot which tradition had assigned for it. Moreover the elections 
had hitherto been made by a unanimous vote, and the law of election did 
not provide for the case of a mere majority. 

Thus each of the two adduced precedent for the lawfulness of his election, 
and the decision was referred to the judgment of God in battle. Germany 
was divided into hostile camps, and a civil war broke out which lasted for 
years. All noble families and cities took sides, the latter holding mainly 
with Ludwig the Bavarian, the friend of the people. The four cantons 
likewise declared for him. They had been at feud with the abbot of Ein- 
siedeln, who was protected by the house of Habsburg, and having attacked 
the abbey had been interdicted and laid under the ban of the empire in con- 
sequence; Ludwig released them from the ban, and caused the archbishop 
of Mainz to^ absolve them from the interdict also. 

^ Meanwhile the contest between the two rival kings lasted for eight years 
without coming to a decisive issue, for the might of the Habsburgs was great 
enough to counterbalance that of any other German prince, and as Ludwig 
the Bavarian gained little substantial* support from the Luxemburgers, who 
had elevated him to the throne, he was unable to make himself master of 
the empire. The worst of the suffering fell upon the country itself The 
electors were not sorry to mtness the general confusion, as it left them freer 
to rule as they pleased within their own dominions. 

To the pope, J ohn XXII, the chaotic state of the empire was even more 
welcome. I:^tead of taking the side of either of the disputants in the name 
m the^churm, he called them both “his beloved sons and chosen kings of 
Rome, at the same time making the quarrel a pretext for declaring himself 
^ w .^^shtful regent (vicar) of the empire. His motive for this step was 
^Jf-mterest, for imder this title he purposed to win upper Italy for himself. 
With the same object he used his revenues (which he had enormously increased 
by the institution of a fresh ecclesiastical tax, the annates, ^ e. the first year’s 
mcon^^ of ^very vacant benefice) to keep an army in his pay, and commanded 
tne cnieis oi the Lombard cities to resign the imperial governorships con- 
ferred upon them by the emperor Henry VII 

On point his was most stubbornly withstood by Milan, where the 
lamily of the Visconti had acquired the supreme power. In vain did the 
papal mercenaries besiege the city; it appealed for aid to TTin pr Ludwiff 

a body of auxiliaries who put the papal troops to 
flight. Joto now openly took his stand against Ludwig, who in the 
me^time had grown too strong for him in Germany. Thus the decision 
between the two rival kmgs was at length brought about To put an end 
to the uncertain stnfe Fredenck the Handsome, in the autumn of 1322 
m^e ^ mci^ion mto Bavaria, where his soldiers wrought frightful havoc! 
while his brother Leopold invaded the country from Swabia. 
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The Battle of MuKLdorf ( 13M A.D ) 

Prederick, with a large and well-equipped army, reinforced by auxiliary 
troops from Hungary, was camped at Muhldorf on the Inn, and from thence 
sent couriers to his brother Leopold to join him with all speed. If the brothers 
succeeded in effecting a junction Ludwig was lost, but Leopold inopportunely 
Imgered by the way, and, to Ludwig’s great good fortune, the messengers 
who went to and fro between the brothers were caught by the Bavarian 
peasants, so that neither learned anything of the other’s movements. Ludwig 
advanced rapidly to meet the enemy and ranged his army in order of battle 
on Ampfing Heath (not far from Muhldorf). The men of the cities formed 
the main body of his force (as the nobles, of Frederick’s), and he had with 
him the troops supplied by the elector of Treves and King John of Bohemia. 
He placed the burggraf of Nuremberg, Frederick III of Zollem, in ambush 
with four hundred knights who assumed Austrian colours and carried Austrian 
banners to delude the enemy. King Ludwig, probably for prudential reasons, 
wore a plain coat of mail; Frederick, on the contrary, rode proudly in the 
van of his host in royal armour, the imperial eagle on his glittermg golden 
mail, the crown upon his helmet — never had he been handsomer than on that 
day 

The battle began in the early morning of the 22nd of September, 1322, 
The trumpets blared, the drums rattled, and with wild outcries Frederick’s 
Hungarian auxiliaries, the savage Cumanians and Bulgarians, charged the 
left wing of Ludwig’s line. That position was held by the Bohemians under 
King John, and they gave ground before the onslaught; the Bavarian horse- 
men were presently driven back in places. Ludwig himself was m danger 
of being taken prisoner, but the bakers of Munich forced their way to him 
through the press and cut him a way out with sturdy blows; the rest of the 
citizen foot-soldiers also bore themselves bravely. For hours the fight surged 
to and fro The Bohemians rallied again, and then the burggraf of Nurem- 
berg decided the fortune of the day. 

From a wooded valley on the river, Isen the Austrians suddenly saw fresh 
troops advancing with their own banners and colours, and thought Duke 
Leopold had come. The new arrivals pressed close upon the flanks and rear 
of the Austrians, they were eye to eye before the stratagem was discovered; 
this was no Duke Leopold, but their enemy the burggraf of Nuremberg with 
fresh succours. Terror ran through the Austrian ranks. Surrounded on 
all sides, they took flight to the Isen and across it; Frederick with three 
noble comrades still fought madly m a meadow. At length his horse fell 
and he was taken prisoner. Ludwig greeted him kindly, but profound grief 
kept Frederick silent. Accordmg to one legend Schweppermann’s brother- 
in-law, Ritter Albrecht von Rmdsmaul, was the man to whom Frederick 
yielded himself prisoner. Schweppermann himself, so the story goes, had 
greatly distinguished himself that day, and at the meal on the evening of 
the battle, where the scanty fare consisted of a number of eggs, one for each 
and one over. King Ludwig honoured him by giving him the last, with the 
words- “One egg to every man, two to honest Schweppermann ” (Jedem 
ein Ei, dem frommen Schweppermann men). The old hero had these words 
inscribed upon his tombstone. In the days immediately following, Ludwig 
sent his captive rival in honourable custody to the castle of Trausnitz on the 
Pfreimdt, near Nabburg 

By this great victory Ludwig the Bavarian set the crown securely on his 
head and gamed power and prestige enough to come forward openly as 
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sovere^tt of the whole empire. He used his good fortune with prudence and 
courage. The first thing he did was to try and increase his hereditary domin- 
ions. In the same year, 1323, he held a diet at Nuremberg, commanded that 
the king’s peace should be maintained, and put an end to a long quarrel about 
the mark of Brandenburg, the sovereignty of which had fallen vacant by the 
death of the elector Waldemar (1319) and of his sole heir, Henry of Landsberg 
(1320). He adjudged it to be a fief that had lapsed to the empire, and 
bestowed it upon his son Ludwig, then eighteen years of age. Thus the rule 
of the Wittelsbach line followed upon that of the Anhalts in the mark. 

Dissensions 

But in spite of the momentary advantage he had gained. King Ludwig 
had by no means entered into peaceful possession of the throne. Duke Leo- 
pold of Austria had not given up his brother’s cause as lost, but was moving 
heaven and earth to oppose his victorious enemy. Moreover two fresh and 
mighty adversaries arose, the Luxemburgs and the pope; the former because 
they feared and envied the overweening might of the Wittelsbach prince and 
thought their own services insufficiently rewarded; the latter because Ludwig 
had kept him from conquering Lombardy and had not conferred the imperial 
governorsliip of that province upon him* The pope had a document affixed 
to the doors of the cathedral at Avignon, the purport of which was that Lud- 
wig should refrain from all government functions and cancel all that he had 
hitherto done as king, because he had not applied for the pope’s sanction to 
his election. No man was to acknowledge him king on pain of excommuni- 
cation. 

When Ludwig heard of this proceeding he wrote at Nuremberg a solemn 
and indignant defence of the rights of the empire and of the independence of 
the German crown, and appealed to a general council of the church. The pope 
carried his arrogant pretensions a step farther, and made secret preparations 
for depriving Ludwig of the crown and procurmg it for King Charles IV of 
France. He excommunicated Ludwig (1324) for failing to obey his com- 
mands, and laid Germany under an interdict. . Substantial weight was added 
to these curses by the fact that King Ludwig’s numerous political opponents, 
especially the Luxemburgers and the Habsburgers, made common cause with 
the pope. 

Ludwig and Germany, however, found weighty supporters in an unex- 
pected quarter — the order of Minorites (Franciscans) This brotherhood 
stubbornly upheld the vow of unconditional poverty, according to which they 
might not possess the slenderest share of this world’s goods, and because the 
pope repudiated this doctrine they boldly opposed him and impugned his 
authority. By sermons and in the confessional they strove zealously to open 
the eyes of the populace to the usurpations of the Roman see, to the abuses^ 
and vic^ of the ^man court, and thus tore asunder the veil of illusion behind 
which, in the minds of the people, the pope had appeared not merely as the 
vice regent of God upon earth but almost as divine omnipotence itself, in the 
glory of inconceivable holiness and majesty. By this means the dreaded 
weapon of the interdict was shorn of much of its terror even amongst the 
lower classes of the population. 

The burgher class likewise remained loyal to the king and was no less 
wroth than he at the arrogant pretensions of th^ papacy, and hence the 
superior clergy, the pominicans, and niany of the bishops gained little by 
uieir attempts to stir up rebellion against the excommunicated sovereign. 
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The pope endeavoured all the more fiercely to compass his overthrow by 
temporal means. He induced the king of Poland to invade Brandenburg 
(1325) and prompted Duke Leopold of Austria to offer the crown of Germany 
to King Charles IV of France. This the Habsburg prince did, and received 
from the French king in return a promise of the gift of many free German 
cities and counties in the event of the business coming to a successful issue. 
But the other German princes were more conscientious, and the election of 
Charles came to nothing. Count Berthold von Bucheck, commander of the 
order of Teutonic knights at Coblenz, distinguished himself by his manful 
protest against such an ignominious act. 

None the less King Ludwig’s position was insecure enough, in view of the 
enmity or lukewarm friendship of all the electors. Moreover (in 1325) he was 
defeated in the field by Duke Leopold. With a heavy heart he reviewed the 
perils which were gathering about him on every side, and ultimately resolved 
to propose a friendly agreement to his captive rival. He rode secretly from 
Munich to the castle of Trausnitz, and offered Frederick the Handsome his 
liberty. Frederick’s confessor Gottfried, the pious prior of the Carthusian 
monastery of Mauerbach, lent his aid in the work of reconciliation. Fred- 
erick was willing to come to terms; he abdicated the crown and promised on 
his own behalf and on that of his brother to do homage to the king and to aid 
him against all his enemies, undertaking that, if he could not accomplish this 
reconciliation, he would surrender himself prisoner again at the solstice on 
the feast of St. John. The reconciled friends devoutly heard maRg; and 
received the holy sacrament together. They then embraced and kissed one 
another with profound emotion. This took place on the 13th of March, 1325. 

Frederick returned to Vienna and did his utmost to induce his family to 
recognise the compact. He even tried to bring about a reconciliation between 
Ludwig and the pope. But John XXII would not hear of peace; he declared 
that the oath which Frederick had sworn to the king was void and that he was 
liable to excommunication if he kept it. Even his brother Leopold was not to 
be moved by his arguments, but loaded him with taunts for his weak com- 
plaisance and would have nothing to say to the agreement. The pope encour- 
aged Leopold in his vehement opposition; he went so far as to call upon the 
kings of France and Poland to take up arms against Germany, and absolved 
the people of Brandenburg from the oath they had sworn to Ludwig’s son. 

When Frederick found that he could not keep the compact he resolved 
nevertheless to keep his word. At the solstice he came back to Munich and 
voluntarily gave himself mto custody. Ludwig clasped him to his heart with 
profound emotion and received him as a friend. For a long while the pope 
could not believe that such loyalty was possible to German nature, but Lud- 
wig placed, firm reliance upon it. When he was forced to go to his son’s 
assistance in Brandenburg he left Bavaria under the faithful guardianship of 
Frederick. On the_5_th of September, 1325, they entered into a compact to 
rule the empire conjointly, which was opposed by the pope and the electors as 
soon as it became known to them, but was maintained by the two kings in 
spite of opposition. Fortunately Duke Leopold died soon after at Strasburg; 
and Frederick, full of grief and yeammg for repose, retired into the Carthusian 
monastery of Mauerbach. He did not long survive his brother, but died in 
1330. 

THE EBIGN OP LTJDWIQ THE BAVARIAN 

After the death of Leopold, Ludwig’s irreconcilable foe, the energy of his 
opponents in Germany began to flag; fne pope alone did not cease from Retting 
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fioiares and difficulties in his way. Ludw^, for his part, resolved to clutch at 
his adversary’s crown, to put an end to the scandal of Avignon, and, as 
defender of the church, to set up a pope at Rome once more. With this object 
he went to Italy in the year 1327, there to assume the imperial crown, and so 
acquire a higher and more authoritative standmg in ecclesiastical matters. 
He met with a favourable reception at Milan, and also at Rome, where the 
Ghibelline party was for the time in the ascendant; in the former place he had 
himself crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy, in the latter with the 
crown of the empire (1328). The imperial coronation ceremony was not per- 
formed in the name of the pope as heretofore, but in that of the city of Rome, 
the ancient mistress of the world. A Roman noble of the great house pf the 
Colonna opened the gates of the city to the king and handed over the diadem 
to him in St. Peter’s. Ludwig then deposed the pope, on the charge of having 
profaned his high office by simony and heresy, and caused the Romans to 
elect a Mmorite monk, who assumed the name of Nicholas V, to be pope in his 
stead. The emperor himself invested him with the papal mantle and placed 
on his finger the ring which was the symbol of papal authority. 

For the moment it seemed as though, after its long struggle, the empire 
had won a final victory over the papacy; but the victory was a rnere illusion 
and this journey to Rome proved no less futile than many before it. For the 
German princes who had accompanied Ludwig returned home soon after the 
coronation, and his powerful supporter Castruccio, a Ghibellme soldier who had 
risen to be master of the city of Lucca, and whom Ludwig had elevated to the 
rank of duke of Lucca, likewise left Rome. 

'The soldiers of King Robert of Naples made raids right up to the gates of 
the city; Ludwig could no longer pay his own men, and he was compelled by 
sheer need of money to impose taxes on the Romans. His popularity rapidly 
deehned; rebellion and treason grew rife about him; John XXII summoned 
all Italy to arms agamst him. Ludwig was obliged to leave Rome on the 6th 
of August; the fickle Romans followed him with shouts of “ Long live the holy 
church!” “Death to the heretics!” and made their peace with Pope John. 
Dogged at every step by want and danger, the emperor marched through Italy 
back to Germany, after having brought about a family compact at Pavia to 
ensure the hereditary dommions of the house of Wittelsbach against partition. 

It was the king’s constant endeavour to increase and consolidate the power 
of his house by every possible means, and in this matter he went prudently 
and zealously to work. The fear of the Luxemburgs, who were perpetually 
striving to forestall the Wittelsbachs in the race for territory, withheld him 
from arbitrary measures, for which, mdeed, he had neither sufficient audacity 
nor substantial might. For although the death of Frederick the Handsome, 
in 1330, left him sole king of Germany, he gained little by it m the way of 
revenue or property; and other great princely families, such as the Luxem- 
burgs and Habsburgs, matched, u they did not surpass him in the extent of 
their dynastic possessions. In fact, these two houses soon afterwards enriched 
themselves by a great heritage which they snatched from the king’s grasp. 
The latter would gladly have seized upon at least a portion of the lands of 
old Duke Hen^ of Carinthia, but was outwitted by King John of Bohemia, 
who married his younger son, John Henry, to the duke’s daughter Margarets 
Maultasch (so called from her birth-place, the castle of Maultasch in the 
Tyrol), and then came to an agreement with the Habsburgs, who were collat- 
eral relations of the duke of Carinthia, by which he took the Tyrol and they 
Carinthia and Camiola after the death of the reigning sovereign (1335). 

Meanwhile the pope continued ceaselessly to stir up strife against the 
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emperor until, for the sake of peace, the latter made a great effort to come to 
terms with the adversary he had failed to conquer The pope demanded that 
he should sacrifice the hated Minorites, and Ludwig was weak enough to 
profess his willingness to do so. The pope then went a step farther in his 
demands and required the emperor to abdicate. Ludwig, weary of perpetual 
commotions, was almost inclined to accede even to this, when the murmurs of 
the patriotic party in Germany, and of the cities in particular, gave him cour- 
age to assume a more dignified attitude. He continued to negotiate with the 
papal court at Avignon, all the more readily since John XXII was dead and 
had been succeeded by Benedict XII. But the new pope, an upright but weak 
man, was completely under the influence of Philip, king of France, who hoped 
to win the imj^rial crown for himself. 

The Electoral League 

At length the emperor and all the princes of Germany arrived at the con- 
clusion that the honour and independence of the whole German nation were at 
stake, and combmed to safeguard their native land for evermore from the 
arrogant pretensions of foreigners in general and of the pope in particular. 
Learned men came forward as champions in the great struggle. Bonagratia, 
a Minorite friar, addressed a letter upon the unlawfulness of the interdicts of 
John XXII to all cathedral chapters and seminaries of learning; William of 
Occam, another Minorite, and an Englishman, wrote upon the limits of the 
temporal and spiritual power, adducing proofs from Roman and canon law; 
and a German, Canon Leopold von Babenberg, deduced from history the rights 
of the Roman Empire and the imperial prerogative.^ They all loudly asserted 
the principle, which had unhappily been forgotten for so long, “that in Ger- 
many the sovereignty of a king comes of the election of the people, whose 
rights are delegated to the prince-electors, and that the validity of the election 
depends upon the assent of the people alone and not upon the pope; that the 
coronation has fallen into the hands of the pope by accident, and gives him no 
right to examine, still less to reject the kings and emperors; and that, more- 
over, the authority of the papacy is not superior to that of the empire, for God 
hath committed the supreme power in temporal affairs to the emperor alone, 
and in spiritual affairs to all bishops; that, consequently, the pope is not 
superior, but inferior to a general council of the church: and hence it is an 
abuse that he should excommunicate those who do not recognise his authority 
in all things as supreme and infallible.” \ 

The emperor proceeded to act in conformity with these principles. In 
July of the year 1338 he held a great diet at Frankfort-on-the-Main, to which 
he summoned the nobles and freemen of the empire, the cathedral chapters, 
and delegates from the cities, as well as the temporal and spiritual princes and 
lords, so that the greater part of the nation was represented by deputies. 
Ludwig first gave proof of his orthodoxy and rebutted the false charge of 
heresy, and then showed how he had employed every imaginable means con- 
sistent with the honour of Germany to make his peace with the church. Here- 
upon the estates of the empire declared that “ the unjust interdict of John 
XXII is null and void and is to be abrogated by the emperor.” On the 15th 

[1 Greater than these, one of the greatest thinkers of all time, was Marsiglio of Padua, 
whose Defensor Pac%8 had perhaps less direct effect in its day because it was so far beyond it. 
Marsiglio laid down in this work a theory of the state which is distinctly modern. He foresaw 
democracy and analysed the basis of sovereignty with the keenness of one of the greatest and 
most prophetic men of genius in the history of human thought. But centuries were to elapse 
before his greatness was discovered.] 
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of July, Ludmg, accompanied by all the electors, except King John of 
Bohenua, proceeded to Rhense on the Rhine, where the “king’s chair” stood. 
There they bound themselTes by oath that they would protect and maintain 
the Holy Roman Empire with all its rights and_ liberties against all foreign 
domination or usurpation, by unanimous resolution, or, should discord arise, 
by the votes of the majority; and that he whom they aU, or the majority of 
them, should elect king or emperor should so remain, in virtue of that election 
without the sanction of the pope. Ludwig caused this resolution of the con- 
federation of electors at Rhense to be openly promulgated as a fundamental 
law of the empire. Thus the majesty of the empire was solemnly restored. 

The arrogant claims of the papacy to the disposal of the German crown 
were in this way finally decided and rejected for all time. They had struck 
upon a two-fold obstacle, the national sentiment of the German nation, which 
would endure no foreign interference in German affairs, and the pride of the 
electors, who regarded the choice of a king and the highest affairs of state in 
general as their peculiar province, and did, as a matter of fact, govern them 
thenceforward. They were the first to profit by the defeat of the papacy. 
Their claims to be the pillars of the empire, to have the sole choice of the 
emperor and to be his associates in the government, were incontrovertibly 
established by the confederation of electors (Kunermi) as against the pope or 
any other authority. But the assurance of its independence abroad at least, 
and the barrier now erected agamst the baneful influence of a foreign pope 
upon the government of the empire, was a boon to Germany. Papal aggres- 
sion was by no means at an end, however, and Ludwig had only a brief season 
to enjoy his victory and the advantage which his successful appeal to the nation 
had ^ven him. The princes had taken his part from self-interested motives, 
and the same motives soon led them to side with his enemy. They were 
incited to do so by the emperor’s successful pursuit of his -plans for increasing 
the Wittelsbach possessions He not only united the whole of Bavaria under 
his sway on the extinction of the lower Bavarian branch of the family, but 
gained considerable accessions of territory by dissolving, in virtue of his 
imperial authority, the marriage of the heiress of the Tyrol, Margarete Maul- 
tasch, who had repudiated her impotent husband, and marrying her to his son, 
Ludwig of Brandenburg. 

The acquisition of the 'Tyrol was of vast importance to him on account of 
its situation between Bavaria and Italy; but by this proceeding he not only 
enraged the new pope, Clement VI, who was mspired by the spirit of John 
XJQf, bur lowered himself in general esteem, since popular opinion still 
a^gned the jurisdiction in matrimonial causes to the papal authority. Worse 
still, he roused afresh the opposition of the whole Luxemburg party And 
when, after the death of his brother-in-law. Count Wilham of Holland (1346), 
he further took possession of the counties of Holland, Zealand, Fnesland and 
Hainaidt for his own family, by declaring them lapsed fiefs and bestowing them 
upon his wife, the German princes, envious and apprehensive of this expansion 
of the Wittelsbach dominions, rose m open revolt against him. The king of 
France, greedy to gain possession of the west German frontier, the pope, 
instigated by the king and wroth with Ludwig, and the Luxemburgs, all com- 
bined to compass the emperor’s overthrow. 

On the 13th of April, 1346, Clement VI pronounced the sentence of excom- 
munication upon him in the foUowmg words: “Smite him to the dust. Lord 
God Almighty t Hurl thy Iightnmp upon his head that the earth may open 
beneath his feet and the abyss swallow him up i Cursed be he m this world 
and the next and cursed be all his race!” Thereupon he absolyed the people 
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from all their oaths of fealty to the king, deposed Ludwig’s steadfast old 
friend Archbishop Henry of Mainz, directed the electors to proceed to a new 
election without delay, and designated the maikgraf of Moravia (a son of 
King John of Bohemia and therefore a Luxemburger), who had made him the 
most disgraceful promises, as the worthiest candidate. Several of the princes 
stooped to be won over by gifts of money, and on July 11th the electors — with 
the exception of Brandenburg and the count palatine — met at Rhense, where, 
eight years before, they had sworn to maintain their freedom of election 
against the pope; there in all haste they elected Markgraf Charles king of 
Germany. When tlie banner of the empire was waved at that election it fell 
into the Rhine and sank, a syinbol of the honour and loyalty of the princes. 
But the cities held manfully with the emperor Ludwig in spite of the pope’s 
curse and the princes’ desertion, and neither Frankfort nor Aachen would 
open their gates to Charles. 

THE DEATH OF LUDWIG; HIS CHARACTER AND POLICY 

When Ludwig hastened to the spot with an army, Charles timorously 
evaded him and went to France with his blmd father John. There the latter 
fought against the English at Crecy and met his death in the fray. Charles 
escaped, went to Bonn, had himself crowned, and then fled into Bohemia, 
where he armed against the emperor. Ludwig presently found himself 
menaced and attacked on three sides. Nevertheless he would probably have 
held his own against all comers b]^ the help of the cities and the resources of 
the Wittelsbach hereditary dominions; but he died suddenly on a bear hunt 
at no great distance from the monastery of Fiirstenfeld in Bavaria (October 
11th, 1347). The Augustinians at Munich would not admit his body within 
their walls because he died excommunicate, and it was buried in the church of 
Our Lady (Liehfravmkirche) in that city. 

Ludwig the Bavarian, or Ludwig IV, as ho was styled during his rei^ as 
emperor, displayed both prudence and courage in many of his public actions, 
and magnanimity in some of the details of his private life, but in spite of that 
he was among the least able of German emperors. His was not a strong char- 
acter, his actions were dictated by the needs of the moment, his policy was 
deficient in large views and lofty purposes; it was petty and wavenng, often 
to the point of pusillanimity. Thus he was as much to blame as the great 
nobles for the fact that under him the dissolution of the empire into separate 
principalities proceeded apace and the royal authority steadily lost ground. 
The crown revenues and lands, which had come down from better days, were 
all but lost in his reign; he sold or pawned them without scruple whenever he 
was short of money; and that was very often the case, for he needed merce- 
naries for his protracted feuds. In earlier wars the king had summoned his 
vassals to the service of the empire, but now that they had risen to the rank 
of powerful hereditary sovereigns they rendered to the crown only such duty 
as they pleased, and the election capitulations deprived the king of the right 
of demanding more. Nor was the spirit of adventure strong enough among 
the knights to rally many warriors to the royal standard of their own free will; 
and, on the other hand, the love of money had waxed stronger. Mercenary 
armies consequently took the place of the old armies of the empire. For 
money, priaces and courts led their own or hirelmg troops to the aid of the king, 
or of anyone else who would pay them 

Under these circumstances the king had no choice but to acquire consid- 
erable private dominions if he hoped to count for anything. But this was not 
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the only expedient at his command; Ludwig himself resorted to another. He 
alhed him^lf with the cities, and to them he mainly owed his successes. It is 
tme that he was driven by necessity to do so; he was far from rightly appre- 
ciating their importance or from giving the citizen class the solid and legiti- 
mate foothold in the councils of the nation which was its due In his extrem- 
ity only, as in the Frankfort Diet of 1338 , did he bring the people into the 
foreground. But the population of the cities — the mainstay of the nation — 
made an enormous advance in honour and importance in his reign because he 
let them do as they pleased so long as their action served his en&.<^ 
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The reign of Charles IV introduces us to a new chapter in the history of 
Germany. Charles, it is true, simply followed out the now familiar policy of 
using the empire for the aggrandisement of his hereditary estates. But those 
estates were not Germanic; and the resources of Germany w6re drained, 
German commerce and industry were made to suffer, that the Slavonic king- 
dom of Bohemia might prosper. It is a saying as old as Maximilian that 
Charles was the father of Bohemia, but only step-father to the empire. 

He aimed at the consolidation of the property of his house into a vast 
Bohemian empire ; in the pursuit of this end he confused the administration of 
imperial affairs with the territorial administration of Bohemia, and, as Lam- 
prechtP has so well said, “To Charles the empire was but an annex of his 
Czech property.” Prague was to be the capital of this great consolidation 
before which the Roman Empire itself was to sink to a position of inferior 
splendour; and to this day the city bears traces of the greatness of the design 

The death of Ludwig, however, did not secure the submission of the whole 
empire to Charles. The party of Bavaria still made headway against him, 
and it determined upon another election.® Three of the electors met at Lahn- 
stein and, declaring the former election of Charles a nullity, fixed upon Edward 
III, king of England, as a monarch worthy their choice. The character of 
Edward had been advantageously displayed whilst vicar-general of the empire; 
and his renown was recently augmented by the splendid victory of Crecy and 
the famous siege of Calais. He was, however, too intent upon the conquest 
of France to hazard a division of his forces; the example of Richard of Corn- 
wall was before his eyes; and he had the wisdom to decline the offer. He 
merely availed himself of the occasion to detach Charles from the French 
cause; and in consideration of Edward’s refusal the king of Bohemia engaged 
to remain neutral in the contest between England and France. 
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lie four electora next fixed their choice upon Frederick II, landgraf of 
Thuringia, who had married a daughter of the late emperor. But that noble- 
man preferred a bribe to the imperial crown, and received from Charles 10,000 
marks as the price of his refusal. Not disheartened by this second rejection, 
the electors addressed themselves to Gontram, or Gunther, count of Schwarz- 
burg, one of the ablest genemls of the age, and of no less wisdom than valour. 
Gunther readily accepted an offer which promised him some warlike pastime; 
and, living taken possession of Frankfort, he was there solemnly enthroned. 
But his death immediately delivered Charles from a formidable rival, though 
it threw upon him the serious charge of having poisoned Gunther. 

Thus relieved from competition, Charles succeeded in gaining over the 
other electors; and having by his diplomacy secured aU the votes, he was 
content to be chosen a second time, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
the elector of Cologne.^* At last unquestioned sovereign, ^harles set about 
making the most of his office. But the entire country was in a most pitiable 
condition.® 

Iffi the beginning of his reigji Germany was visited by dire affiictions — the 
Jewish massacres, the processions of Flagellants, the plague or Black Death. 
The long-continued political insecurity, the strife for the crown, and the civil 
war were consequently doubly hard to bear. As far as any human interfer- 
ence which might have stemmed these disturbances was concerned, Charles 
renmined rather indifferent. A self-contained, prosaic nature opposed to all 
daring schemes whose consequences could not with certainty be foretold, he, 
like his predecessors since the Interregnum, refrained from giving the German 
kingdom a true significance, either by the overthrow or by the peaceable 
reorganisation of existing conditions. Like aU his forerunners, with the 
exception of the chivalrous and fantastic Henry VII, he saw that strict home 
rule alone could lend prestige to the German kings. But he, more than they, 
h^ consistently foUowed this poUcy with unceasing activity, and with a 
diplomatic skiU which rarely missed its aim, avoided aU entanglements with 
the German princes and aU conflict with the papal curia or any of his powerful 
neighboi^. Thus he reached a position such as not one of his predecessors 
had attained — a position which enabled him to make his royal prestige suc- 
ceffifuily felt in the majority of cases, and to secure the right of inheritance 
to his son Wenceslaus. The loose conglomeration of political powers, which 
then constituted the realm, now found a central pomt in the weU-estabhshed 
possession of the Luxemburg dynasty. 


THE DOMESTIC POLICT OF CHARLES IV 

Charles did not receive aU the territories belonging to his father and 
tequeathed to him by the latter’s wiU. The prmcipal realm of Bohemia, the 
duchy of Breslau, and the tenure of most of the other principalities of Silesia 
were indeed his; but he was obliged to resign the markgrafschaft of Moravia 
to his brother John Henry, and Luxemburg, the cradle of his race, soon to be 
raised to a duchy, to his youngest brother Wenceslaus, at the close of the 
year 1363. 

^ King John, his father, had left the hereditary lands in the greatest confu- 
sion, political ^ well as economic. If Charles intended to rule in the German 
realm he had first to establish order and prosperity in his own country. It 
was men shown how much he had profited by his sojourn in Italy and France — 
countries so much farther advanced than his native land in the development 
of domestic economy and the culture of the arts and sciences. He invited 
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artists and artisans to Bohemia and made Prague a city of palaces. He 
encouraged agriculture, started and developed new trades, assisted commerce 
by openii^ new routes of travel; he also patronised poetry and learning, and 
created a home for the sciences by foimding the Umversity of Prague (April 
7th, 1348). 

He constantly endeavoured to keep his territories in a state of peace by a 
strict suppression of all deeds of violence and a just administration of the law. 
Although he had to abandon his plan to introduce an entirely new code of 
laws, the so-called Majestas Carohna, into Bohemia, on account of the oppo- 
sition of the nobles whose powers were greatly reduced by it, yet he did 
improve the legislation in many ways, and created especially for the duchy 
of Breslau the so-called Silesmn Code. Finally he sought to establish the 
legal position of Bohemia in relation to the German Empire. He declared 
the bishopric of Olmixtz, the markgrafschaft of Moravia, and the duchy of 
•Troppau Bohemian fiefs; united Bautzen, Gorhtz, and the Silesian princi- 
pahties definitely with Bohemia, and assured to the crown of Bohemia the 
office of cupbearer and the electoral dignity. 

Having thus provided for the welfare of his own land, in its growing pros- 
perity he built a strong foundation for his German kingship. At the same 
tune — by influencing the episcopal elections, by endeavourmg to increase the 
royal prestige, and by encouraging the efforts to establish the Landfnede in 
the empire — he checked to a certain extent the frequent feuds and private 
warfare. As far as possible he also restored peace and tranquillity in those 
regions where there were no powerful territorial magnates, and finally decided 
to Wve h i mself crowned with the imperial crown in order to strengthen him- 
self both in Germany and abroad. In the autumn of 1354 he marched over 
the Alps, received the Iron Crown January 6th, 1355, in Milan, and was 
crowned emperor in Rome, April 5th, 1355. He then returned to Germany 
without attempting any rearrangement of Italian conditions, .satisfied with 
the outward recognition alone which he liad secured. 

Having thus increased the importance of his throne in the eyes of all, he 
now pursued with energy his favourite schrane of assuring the future of the 
house of Luxemburg and his Bohemian hentage. After having aimounced 
a formal law of the realm for Bohemia on April 5th, 1355, which gave the 
wearer of the Bohemian crown a position with privileges far greater than 
those of all the other princes of the reahn, he determined to undertake a regu- 
lation of the decisions of the laws of the realm relative to the choosing of a king 
by the electoral princes, as well as to endeavour to form a fixed privileged 
position for these prmces. This was done in the Golden Bull, which was 
accepted on December 11th, 1356, in Metz, by the electoral princes after a 
series of dehberations, and solemnly proclaimed on Christmas Day.® 

THE GOLDEN BULL (1356 AD.) 

This Golden Bull, so named from the gold imperial seal attached to the 
document, is one of the most important documents of history. Slight as it is, 
it formed almost the only constitution of the empire and fix^ the method of 
imperial election until the Peace of Westphalia.® In it, demite regulations 
were made for the election of the kirg, the rights and duties of the electoral 
princes were firmly established, and the measures for the public peace were 
arranged. There was no mention in the Golden Bull either of the emperor’s 
filaims on Italy, or of the pope; nay, it was now assumed that by his election 
the (iemutn king had already received the title of “Roman emperor..” 
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(^ceming the election of the king and of the emperor, the Golden Bull made 
the following stipulations: 

After the demise of the Crown, the electoral prince of Mamz as primate of 
the empire shall summon the remaining electoral princes within three months 
to an election at IVankfort-on-the-Main. Here they must swear to vote 
without selfish motives, and may not disperse before the election has taken 
place. A majority counts as much as a unanimous vote. The coronation 
will be performed by the archbishop of Cologne at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). 

During the vacancy of the throne the count-palatine on 
tee Rhine shall be imperial regent (vicar of the empire) 
in the lands under Prankish law, and tee duke of Saxony 
in those under Saxon law. The electoral franchise be- 
long exclusively to tee seven electoral princes. These 
consist of three ecclesiastical members, the archbishops of 
Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, who at the same time are 

lord high chancellors of 
the empire, and four 
temporal members, the 
king of Bohemia (chief 
cupbearer), the count- 
palatine on tee Rhine 
(lord high steward), the 
duke of Saxe-Witten- 
berg (lord high mar- 
shal), and the mark- 
graf of Brandenburg 
(lord high chamber- 
lain). 

The position of the 
electoral princes, the 
seven columns of the 
empire, was very much 
exalted. They re- 
ceived the first 
rank amongst the 
German princes 
with the following 

rights and duties. 

tne electoral dignity as well as the high imperial dignity ‘ was always to go 
with possession of electoral land, which was mdivisible and in the temporal 
electorate hereditary, according to the law of primogeniture. Every year 
lour weeks after Easter, the electoral princes were to assemble for an electors' 
diet, so as to deliberate with the emperor on the affairs of the empue Fur- 
ther, the Sectoral princes received the “jus de non evocando " — that is to say, 
the importent law teat their subjects and estates could not appeal from their 
courts onustice to tee mperial courts, except when legal help was refused 
them, lhanksto this, the electoral princes now possessed an exclusive and 
conclusive territorial jurisdiction. 

Besides this, tee unperial regalia in their lands (mines, the mint, taxes, 
protection-duty from the Jews) belonged to teem, and without special per- 

- j dignity of elector was enhanced by the Golden Bull as highly as an imperial edict 
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mission from the emperor they could acquire land from other princes and 
estates. And as in rank they were set above aU other princes of the empire 
and almost on an equality with the emperor, so too their persons were 
to be inviolable, and any attacks upon them were to be reckoned high 
treason. 

By these enactments of the Golden Bull many disputes were obviated at 
the imperial election, but on the other hand the division of the German Empire 
into distinct German states was legally accomplished. The imperial suprem- 
acy was only a loose thread for preserving the political unity. 

Moreover, the disintegration of the empire into a German confederacy of 
states went farther and farther; for as the 
electoral princes were in jealous competition 
with the emperor, so the other princes of the 
empire were in jealous competition with the 
privileged electors, aU endeavouring to build 
up a complete sovereignty and to perfect a 
s;^cial empire of ^their own. The more pow- 
erful among them gradually succeeded in 
making the emperor confer rights on them 
almost equal in extent to those conferred 
on the electoral prmces. Others received at 
least a promotion in titles; thus the counts 
of Luxemburg and Mecklenburg became 
dukes. The system now came into existence 
by which the emperor conferred titles with- 
out their corresponding lands. This nobility, 
obtained by letters patent, a French inven- 
tion, was mtroduced into Germany by 
Charles IV, but it was only later that ite 
application became extensive. 

By the Golden BuU it was the high aris- 
tocracy, especially the electoral princes, who ' 
scored. The nobility in general received an 
acknowledgment of its special privileges as 
a class, inasmuch as it was left in possession 
of its old right of private warfare. Other- 
wise the smaller states were prejudiced in 
favour of the great. But the provision by 
which the towns and individual persons 
were prohibited from forming any union 
among themselves, without the consent of 
the sovereigns whom it concerned, was absolutely hostile to freedom. Thereby 
the estates lost a very important means of protection against the arbitrary 
caprice of their sovereigns. In the territories the confederacy which yielded 
such efficient protection to general liberty was robbed of its legal basis, alffiough 
it continued its fonnal existence for a while longer. 

By this prohibition the emperor and the electoral princes partly had in 
view the assurance of public peace, which was endangered by the self-protec- 
tion of the individual members. In the interests of the public peace the 
Golden Bull also enacted that every feud was to be preceded by a three days’ 
announcement. It is true, not much was gained by this.<^ ‘ 

* The conditions of the time are sufficiently outlined in the preamble to the Bull : ‘‘ Every 
kingdom which is at odds with itself will fall, for its princes are the companions of robbers ; 
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This famous Prs^matic Sanction was finally promulgated in the diet of 
Mela in 1356. On that occasion the emperor and the empress feasted, in the 
presenee of the ^uphin Charles V and the legate of Pope Innocent VI, with 
^ the pageantry and ceremonies prescnbed by the new ordinances. The 
imperial tables were spread in the grand square of the city; Rudolf, duke of 
Saxe-Wittenberg, attended, with a silver measure of oats, and marshalled the 
order of the company; Ludwig II, markgraf of Brandenburg, presented to 
the emperor the golden basin, with water and fair napkins, Rupert, coimt 
palatine, placed the first dish upon the table; and the emperor’s brother, 
Wenceslaus, representing the king of Bohemia, officiated as cupbearer. 
Lastly, the princes of Schwarzburg and the deputy-huntsman came with three 
hounds amidst the loud din of horns, and carried up a stag and a boar to the 
table of the emperor 


THE CONDITION OF GERMANY UNDER CHARLES 

The policy of Charles TV failed to win the affection of his German subjects, 
for he sacrificed the national feeling which Ludwig of Bavaria had awakened. 
Yet his character and the results of his policy are important, for they mark an 
epoch in the history of culture. Charles had littk of the mediaeval character. 
In him there is lacking the rude, disorderly, sometimes violent strength of the 
more talented princes of the Middle Ages; nor does there appear in him that 
unbalanced, romantic, and fantastic spiritual development which was the 
result of the general tendencies of church and state. The sjpirit of the early 
Renaten<» ruled him and left its stamp in his statesmanship. He stood at 
the boundary between two ages: spiritually he was the child of the Renais- 
sance thought, which broke with the ecclesiastical and political philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. In advance, of his time, he took advantage of the 
decadence in the political and soci^ organisation of the period to mcrease the 
influence of his family. 

Seldom are the lines which separate epochs so weU represented in the per- 
sonalities of men as in the last decade of Charles’ life. In 1377 England lost 
in Edward III the greatest representative of her mediaeval power; in 1378, 
a few months before the death of Charles, Gregory XI died at Rome, the last 
universally recognised pope for years to come. 'The great division in ecclesi- 
astical interests began, the influence of which was felt though all Europe. 

While Germany fell into a state of discontent and disorder, new political 
powers arose in the north and east, which threatened the government and 
property of the Germans. There, when the authority and policy of Germany 
had ceased to wield any influence, and the German orders and the Hansa had 
repre^nted_ the honour and industrial interest of Germany, the ancient 
enemies united for common action against Germany. The domination in 
north and ea^, which had compensated for losses in south and wesV was now 
<][uestioned; indeed, the superior power found it necessary to act on the defen- 
sive. The union of Poland and Lithuania, under Wladislaw (IV) Jagello, 
broke the strength of the German order; the Union of Kalmar in 1397 threat- 
ened to l^e from Germany her dominion over the Baltic. Not long after, 
the Hussite movement^ less ecclesiastical than national, seemed to unite the 
whole Slavonic world in a common rismg against German leadership. The 

and therefore God hath removed their candlesticks from their place They have become blind 
leaders of the blind . and with blinded thoughts they commit misdeeds,” 

The dismemberment of the kingdom of Burgundy,] 
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critical issues of German policy are no longer in the south and west, but in the 
north and east. Here must Germany’s future be decided. 

The greatness of the mediaeval empire depended on two elements — the 
jBght for leadership in the south, and the eictension of German culture to the 
north and east. This division of national strength was not without disad- 
vantages, which became more apparent as, with the gradual dissolution of the 
empire, it ceased to represent the divergent interests of north and south. 
While the south and west conformed to the old Italian influences, the north 
and east rejected them. This development of diverse interests was especially 
noticeable in the Hohenstaufen period. The union of north and south became 
a purely formal one, lacking all the elements that make an alliance of life 
interests. Also in political development north and south were far different. 
In the south and west the feudal relations, which were the foundation of the 
kingdom, resulted in territorial confusion, and the majority of the lower 
imperial vassals became as good as independent. This breaking up of the 
south into small powers resulted in a variety of interests which made a lasting 
constitution impossible, and produced each year new conflicts. In imitation 
of his stronger neighbour, each territorial lord sought to bring under his domin- 
ion the free powers in his res.ch, nobles as well as cities. Their endless con- 
flicts characterised south Germany in the later half of the fourteenth century; 
without interest in themselves, they illustrate the political development of the 
age. 

In the north and east conditions were more fortunate. The territory 
from the Saale and Elbe to the Oder was not lost to the empire. Certain 
brave princes, indeed whole families of them, had settled m this region, and 
with the help of their feudal retainers had driven back the Slavs and extended 
the German boundaries to the east. It , is sufficient to remember what the 
Askanians in the mark of Brandenburg, or the house of Wettin in the middle 
south, and above all what the Guelfs, chiefly Henry the Lion, had achieved on 
the lower Elbe." These princes organised into states, without the aid of the 
empire the territories they conquered; in them there were no lords directly 
subject to the imperial power. The Guelfs and Askanians placed their own 
ministerials in the leadership of the new duchies; the bishops also were from 
the beginning vested only with territorial powers and received their temporal 
rights from the lords of the land, not from the king. There were no imperial 
cities; the burghers and the peasants were subject to the lords of the land and 
had no immediate relation to emperor and empire. In political civilisation, 
in organisation of administration, through the growth of an office-holding 
class, free from feudal obligations, the north was far superior to the south and 
west. The future of Germany rests in these territories; for the south and 
west continued to divide into small states through the division of territories 
and the decline of princely families. 

Above all, it was important for the -future of Germany that the city life of 
the north was protected from the shadow ip which the Golden Bull placed 
that in the south. There was, indeed, a conflict between princes and cities 
in the north and east, but never such a conflict as m the south since the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. Industrially and pohtically the princes and 
cities of the north were dependent op each other, on account of their relations 
to their neighbours and the interests which they both had against them. Since 
Frederick II the Danish kings had no thought of yielding their landed inter- 
ests on the Elbe; the Germans must rely on their strength to take it. There 
the national interests of Germany develpped most successfully. While the 
clever Luxemburgs sought to secure the welfare of Germany and the fortunes 
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of their dynasty by shrewd treaties with theh neighbours, the cities of the 
north, making alliances with the princes, instituted a national policy which 
was fruitful of impoitant results. The same tendency was found in the east. 

It was the mission of the Hansa and the Teutonic orders to protect ^ojth 
and east from the Danes and Poles, and at the same time to preserve the 
honour of the German name. 


THE H ANSA. 

From a simple association for the protection of trade and commerce, the 
Hansa developed into a great industrial power of political importance Ihe 
country between the lower Elbe and the Trave was Ihe centre of north German 
trade; from Hamburg and Bremen it extended to the cities of the Low 
Countries, thence to England; from Lubeek northward to Sweden and Nor- 
way; then by way of the cities on the south of the Baltic towards Pomerania 
and Prussia, to lower Livonia and Esthonia, while the cities of central Ger- 
many established the leadership of the Hansa on the territones of the lower 
Rhine and in lower Saxony and Brandenburg. Under the able protection of 
its association, the Hansa developed well-defined rules and customs, weU 
represented by the Steel-yard in London, situated between the Thames and 
Thames street. Here were all the elements of a city — warehouses, markets, 
halls, banks, and dwellings. Protected by privileges obtained from the Eng- 
lish king, it became the storehouse for the foreign trade of the German mer- 
chants. At the factories in Bruges, products of the north were exchanged 
for those of the south and the far east. For the northern trade Wisby was the 
most advanced protected point. There wares were shipped to Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Russia. At Novgorod the Hansa established its influence and 
won privileges from the native rulers. Moreover the Hansa had a national 
character. From the western boundaries of the German language to distant 
Prus^, to the cities of Dantzic, Brandenburg, and Konigsberg, from these to 
Livonia and Esthonia, where Riga and other towns belonged to the Hansa, 
German people were bound together in a common union. In foreign lands 
the Hansa burghers lived according to their own customs, exempt from the 
law of the land. Also the political organisation of the Hanse towns was 
umform, based on the old aristocratic ideas. 

Hence the number of the cities in the association was so great and the influ- 
ence of certain landed interests so strong that internal conflict could not be 
avoided. Ihere were three classes of cities, later four. The Lubeck-Wend 
class, whose leader was Liibeck, included the Mecklenburg cities — Wismar, 
Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald, Stettin, Kolberg, Riigenwalde, as well as 
certain smaller cities; and the cities of the north, as Salzwedel, Stendal, Havel- 
berg, Brandenburg, Berlin-Kolln (Berlin), and Frankfort A second class 
was composed of the cities of the lower Rhine and of lower Saxony, as Cologne, 
Dortmund, Munster, Herford, and Mmden, certain of the neighbouring 
Netherland cities, and the distant cities of Thorn, Kuhn, and Dantzic. In 
the northern territory of the Hansa, Livonia and Esthonia, were a number of 
cities which composed the Jutland group. Later the Saxon cities of Got- 
tingen, HaUe, Hildesheim, and Luneburg formed a fourth class under the 
leadership of Bremen. The division into classes gave the individual the 
opportunity to develop m harmony -with the political conditions which sur- 
rounded it. The rules of trade and navigation and of weights and measures 
were fixed by the whole association, but each group arranged the particular 
affairs with its neighbours and those with whom it entered into commercial 
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relations. The Hansa also developed into a war power. Each city, in case 
of war, had to send a contribution of men and ships. So, in the time when the 
monarchy fell into helplessness, and Charles IV used weak kingly authority 
to build up his dynasty, Germany developed of itself into a strong power in 
the north e 

The strength of the Hansa was, however, soon to be put to the test in a 
struggle with the rising power of Denmark. Valdemar IV had raised the 
Danish realm from insignificance to the rank of a great power. As an ally of 
Ludwig of Bavaria, he had had the ready aid of the cities in putting down 
piracy on the Sound and along the Baltic. But having once gained the 
mastery of the sea, he found his former allies to be his most troublesome com- 
petitors. Their great influence was an obstacle to the fulfilment of his great 
plan, which was te secure the predominance in the north which Denmark had 
once held under Valdemar I.® In a war against Sweden in 1360 he conquered 
Skane. By this the herring fishery of the Hanseatic cities was greatly men- 
aced. The ll^nseatic cities demanded therefore from Valdemar the ratifica- 
tion of their privilege of fishing off the coast of Sk&ne. He, however, went 
with his fleet over to the island of Gotland and captured Wisby in 1361. The 
commerce of the Hanseatic cities was now in idle greatest danger. 

They therefore concluded an alliance with Sweden and Norwegian Greifs- 
wald in September, 1361. Their fleet, led by the burgomaster of Liibeck, 
John Wittenborg, appeared in the Sound and took Copenhagen. But on July 
8th, 1362, Valdemar fell upon the Hanseatic fleet at Helsingborg and routed 
it completely. The peace of 1365 left Gotland under Danish sovereignty. 

As Valdemar continued with inconsiderate recklessness to trepass on the 
rights and customs of the cities, fresh hostile entanglemmts naturally ensued. 
Hakon of Norway also oppressed the Hanseatic League in Bergen, and so the 
Prussian and Netherland cities came to an agreement in the summer of 1367 
regarding preparations for war. In November, _ 1367, at a great meeting in 
Cologne, seventy-seven cities declared war against the two northern kings. 
The nobility of Holstein and the Swedish king, Albert of Mecklenburg, joined 
with the cities. War began in the spring of 1368. It was a brilliant success. 
SkSne, Wisby, Copenhagen, all fell mto the hands of the cities of the Baltic, 
Jutland was taken by the counts of Holstein, while the North Sea towns turned 
their arms victoriously against Norway. King Valdemar was obliged to flee 
from his country. 

After lengthy deliberations an agreement was made between the Danish 
parliament and the cities, in consequence of which the cities regamed all their 
privileges and also the right themselves to manage the revenues from Sk^e. 
On the basis of this agreement peace was definitely concluded at Stralsund, 
May 24th, 1370. The German princes, who had an essential interest m the 
decision, were not consulted at the treaty. Valdemar, who had in vain sought 
for aid at the hands of his former patrons, saw himself forced to ratify the 
Peace of Stralsund, December 29th, 1371 ® 

The cities had won a great victory, and now Charles IV attempted to share 
in their prosperity. He desired nothing less than to obtain the leadership of 
the Hansa, and he had cherished this plan ever since he had come mto posses- . 
sion of the mark. of Brandenburg. In order to impress the people of Lubeck 
in its favour, he granted them in 1374 great liberties; then he honoured the 
city with a visit, and displayed all possible pomp and magnificence, so_ as 
to show the people of Lubeck how much he was attached to them. During 
hia stay he flattered the council outrageously; he invited the members to his 
table, and addressed them by the title of “lords” (a compliment which they 
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modestiy declined), and called them his imperial councillors. But all this 
flattery was of no avail. The buighers of Lubeek showed him all due honour, 
but took care not to enter into any of his proposals, as they knew that he 
thought only of his own advantage. Meeting with no success, he was com- 
pellea to retire./ 


THE SW.\BIAN LE.A.GXJE 

Turning now to south Germany, we find the same story of independence 
in the cities, but with a different setting. There, where foreign politics do not 
intmde, Lamprecht v thinks that we fed mirrored a more correct view of the 
social condition of the empire than in the distant north. 

The stni^le between the princes and the cities, according to Lamprecht, 
may be ^id to date from the first half of the thirteenth century, while that 
between the nobOity and the cities was of more recent origin. Princes, the 
nobility, and cities still acted in concert when the thirteenth century came to a 
^se, but with the first and second decades of the fourteenth century a change 
is visible. There is both an economical and a military decline in the condi- 
tion of the noblemen. In the revolutions of the guilds the separation between 
the burgher and the noblemafi becomes marked. The nobility, as soon as_ it 
ceases to be a compact social imit, ceases to be the main feature of the social 
structure. Unlike the landowner and the burgher, the nobleman always 
lacked individuality. But territories and cities rapidly acquire individual 
existence, so that all men can realise how differently Bile or Frankfort would 
behave from Cologne or Nurembeig under the same circumstances. 

Charles’ dealings with the Swabian cities were marked by diplomacy 
rather than by any strict conformance to the constitution which he had 
drawn up. Having satisfied them with his help in the formation of a league, 
contrary to the egress provisions of the Golden Bull, in order to have their 
support against Wittelsbaeh, he now wished to add to it non-city elements 
Md thus establish a cmstitutio fads or Landfnede} In 1373 Charles carried 
into execution this amalgamation of the cities and the nobility in Swabia, but 
with the count of Wurtemberg, the most notorious chief of the nobility, as 
president. The peace society and its president were then skilfully utilized 
by the emperor to aid him in raising money for the imperial treasury.® 


THE GEOWIKG POWER OF CITIES 


In order to make sure of the succession to the imperial crown in his own 
house, Charles determined to have his son Wenceslaus crowned during his 
own lifetime, ^d to carry through this election he needed vast sums of money. 
These the cities were to pay. Consequently they were again very highly 
taxed; others were mortgaged and pledged, in particular the emperor allowed 
the coimt of Wurtemberg to redeem all the imperial mortgages in Swabia, 


[ The Latidfnede occurs first in the form of Kmigsfriede and then of OoUeafriede, both 
of which seem to have been monarchical declarations of peace between two parties engaged in 
md ihe Landfnede was a similar declaration proeeedmg from territorial lords Thus peace 
ordinances came to be issued m Bohemia, Bavaria, Meissen, and Thuringia So long as they 
were mer^ defensive alliances, the emperor could permit them to contmue without challenging 
their legality _ But when, as we shall soon see, they were used for purposes of attack as weU 
^ ot defence, imperial supremacy was endangered. At the bottom of the difficulty lay the old 
German reluctance to submit to authonty. If two men fought, they demed the nglit of anyone, 
including the emperor hnnself, to stop them, and the intricate study of conflicting legal sanctions 
of this kind is quite as potent a factor in the understanding of modern Germany in its federal 
t A °"®®rvM«e of a Mmmon ^esire for union proceeding from a variety of sources, 
wliloh the historians have delighted to trace Kith greater zeal than accuracy.] 
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that is, to buy up all magisterial and other offices in the possession of the 
empire. In this way the cities of Swabia, to a considerable extent at least, 
would come into the power of Wurtemberg. 

To avert this was of vital importance to the cities. They instantly 
recognised that Charles was determmed to sacrifice them to the princes with 
the sole object of making his son emperor. Under the circumstances they 
could perceive in WencesTaus nothing but a partisan of the princes. They 
were therefore determined to venture to extremes. Incited by Ulm, fourteen 
cities on the Lake of Constance, joined shortly after by fom more, formed a 
league in which they agreed they would stand together against everyone who 
should seek to suppress them from the empire and to injure their freedom; 
also they refused to acknowledge Wenceslaus as king, for fear of being taxed 
again. 

The emperor was exti’emely provoked by this opposition, which crossed all 
his plans. He wished to crush it by force. Therefore in the year 1376 he 
marched with a large army on Ulm, the originator and leader of the league, 
in order to compel it to submission. In the army of the emperor were his son 
Wenceslaus, Eberhard count of Wurtemberg, the burggraf of Nuremberg, the 
count of Werteim, the count of Hohenlohe, and many other princes and lords. 
The siege lasted six weeks, but the citizens defended themselves so bravely 
that there could be no thought of taking the town. 

Unrew'arded by any success, the emperor had to retire after having agreed 
to an annistice. He wished to clear up the question in dispute at a diet at 
Nuremberg. But the cities did not appear; on the contrary, they attacked 
the count of Wurtemberg, destroyed some of his citadels, and devastated his 
territories. A large contingent of nobles and prmces now forsook the cities: 
among them the dukes of Bavaria, of Teck, the counts of Hohenlohe, and the 
Frankish counts. W^ broke out simultaneously in Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Franconia. But the cities fought bravely against all their enemies and main- 
tained their advantage. The count of Wurtemberg suffered a most bloody 
defeat at Reutlmgen in May, 1377, when almost all the nobility were killed, 
and Bborhard’s son, Ulrich, who commanded the army of the lords, narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner. 

In some respects the battle of Reutlingen formed a turning point. Shortly 
before, negotiations for peace had been initiated; but they were now broken 
off by the count of Wurtemberg, who wished to avenge the defeat. On the 
other hand courage and self-reliance were increased in the champions of the 
cities. 

Tlie league of the eighteen cities increased visibly: Ndrdlingen, Dinkels- 
buhl, Aalen, Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, Weissenburg, Schweinfurt, and 
Halle joined their ranks. The fortune of war remained true to the cities, and 
in the year 1378 they were stiU maintaining a superiority over all their enemies. 
This development seemed very critical to Charles. He had long ago been able 
to realise on many occasions that the cities were hostile to him. In Bdle, 
Worms, Esslingen, and Mainz at various times he had been treated by the 
burghers with anything but respect. In Esslingen and Mainz the people 
mobbed him and his escort, he scarcely escaped personal insult. When we 
remember the traditional fidelity and a&erence of the cities to the' emperors, 
such occurrences would seem impossible* but for the fact that the whole con- 
duct of Charles had justified the deepest mistrust against him in the popula- 
tions of the cities. 

The lower classes of these populations were always scenting treachery 
from him, for he not only pushed the cities into the background but he had 
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also shown himself no friend to democratic administration. His policy was 
rather to favour the ^eat families where he could, and so under his reign there 
be^n a reaction against the victorious democracy of the time of Ludwig the 
Bavarian. This preference of Charles for the time-honoured sovereignty of 
the great families naturally made the guilds mistrustful of him, all the more 
so as it was known how he used his interference m the internal affairs of the 
cities for purposes of extortion to the detriment of the democracy. Had 
Charles attached a trifle more value to public opinion, the experiences which 
he had already partly made in the early period of his reign would have been 
sufficient indication to him of what he had to expect from the cities. His 
stock of experience was still further increased shortly before the war of the 
Swabian cities. 


After the death of the archbishop of Mainz in 1373, Charles had thought 
to confer this important archbishopric on Ludwig, who was then bishop of 
Bamberg, and had managed to win the pope for his favourite, although a 
majority of the chapter had chosen Adolphus of Nassau. Both now dis- 
puted the_ archbishopric. Thuringia too was a scene of the combat, for here 
the archbishopric of Mainz owned possessions. At this point in the struggle 
the town of Erfurt took Adolphus’ part. What could be more natural? For 
Ludwig, the prot4g4 of Charles, was by birth markgraf of Meissen, of the 
ho^ of Wettin, which was constantly on bad terms with the Thuringian 
cities. Erfurt feared to lose its mdependence under this archbishop, who could 
acquire such powerful support from his brothers, it therefore denied the claims 
of Ludwig and acknowledged Adolphus of Nassau as archbishop. For this it 
was to be punished by Ludwig and his brothers, in 1375 the city was besieged. 
Charles, who Imd already placed the ban on the city for its disobedience, also 
came to the siege, but his presence did not improve matters Erfurt could 
not be taken. After a siege of five months an armistice proved necessary, 
and, at this, Charles consented to raise the ban, naturally in return for a con- 
siderable sum of money, which the citizens of Erfurt had to pay. 

And now followed the great movement of the Swabian cities. Charles 
felt that he was on the point of raising the whole citizenhood of the empire 
against him, and he had just had ample experience of how much strength such 
a rising was capable of developing. It was high time to lower his tone. He 
saw there was nothing to be done but to 3 deld to the will of the cities. Every 
attempt to mortgage them or to surrender them to the princes under any 
pretext would have met with their strongest opposition. And accordmg to 
his_ latest experience this opposition was not to be overcome, on the contrary 
^ “creased daily, for the league of the cities was visibly gaining ground. 
That this league was also dangerous to his son, if Charles continued to show 
hnnself hostile to the cities, was evident. Charles decided to negotiate a 
]^ce which mould grant the cities all they demanded. On the 30th of 
Augi^t, 1378, it came to pass. In consequence of this peace the governorship 
of the province was taken away from the count of Wurtemberg, and all 
favors winch had been gi*anted him to the detriment of the cities were 
recalted. Duke Frederick of Bavaria was entrusted with the governorship. 

Ihe conclusion of this peace which announced the victory of the cities in 
such ^nkmg fashion was the last important act of Charles IV.^ A few 
months later, in November 1378, he died at the age of sixty-three. He le t 
three sons, wenceslaus, Sigismund, and John. His lands were divided among 


^ As LampiecttP says, the recognition by the emperor of the Swabian Leaffue at the peace 
edged the elecUon of Wenceslaus, which before this they had refused to do. 
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them — ; a remarkable instance of political inconsistency in an emperor bther- 
wise so judicious. The power of the house of Luxemburg was superior to that 
of other Grerman princes only so long as it remained united. Divided, it 
shared the lot of all the other German princedoms, where, as we have seen, the 
members of one and the same house were often at variance and made the pur- 
suit of a common policy impossible. Thus the fruit of all the care and anxiety 
of this restless emperor for the future of his house seemed to have been placed 
in jeopardy by his last will. But this, like the other acts of Charles, was the 
result of self-delusion. He had hoped that his children as well as all mem- 
bers of his family would keep as close together as if they were all inspired by 
the same spirit. 

Thus Wenceslaus received the kingdom of Bohemia, Sigismimd th& mark 
of Brandenburg, John a part of Lusatia under the name of the city and dis- 
trict of Gorlitz. Charles had already yielded Moravia to his brother John, 
after whose death the mark passed to his sons Jobst and Proeop./ 


WENCESLAUS (1378-1400 A.D.) 

The reign of Wenceslaus is one of the most unfortunate in all German 
history To the disintegrating political and social influences which taxed the 
strength of Charles IV there was added a new problem of international impor- 
tance — the great schism of the papacy Wenceslaus, endowed with a robust 
body and pleasing address, but deficient in the qualities of leadership and 
character, was unable to meet successfully the difficulties before him, and his 
reign ended m disgrace and anarchy. 

Events that took place soon after Wenceslaus’ coronation indicate the 
instability of the system which his father had hoped to establish. Desiring to 
increase the influence of royalty by alliances with European governments, 
Charles IV had made a contract of marriage for his son Sigismund with Prin- 
cess Maria, heiress to the thrones of Hungary and Poland. The Poles, dis- 
satisfied with the prospect of a German ruler, soon after the death of Charles 
chose as their sovereign a younger sister of Maria, who had married the duke 
of Carinthia. Then the Hungarians, jealous of the growth of the house of 
Luxembmg, offered the hand of the affianced princess to Charles of Naples. 
A compromise was finally arranged by which Sigismund received his promised 
wife, but gained no governmental authority in Hungary. Thus both Hun- 
gary and Poland were lost to the house of Luxemburg. 

The failure of Wenceslaus to take a decisive action in these foreign affairs 
for the interest of his family was followed by failure to reconcile the con- 
flicting elements in German society. Prejudiced as much as his father against 
the Swabian League, he refused to recognise it officially. The members of 
the league then sought allies in the princes. In 1379 an alliance was made 
with the duke of Bavaria, as well as with many minor nobles of the Rhine 
valley. To this hostile attitude of the princes and the imperial cities was 
added that of the free towns. Harassed by the depredations of the knights 
of the lower nobility, the inhabitants of a number of towns, among them 
Strasburg, Worms, Speier, and Frankfort, formed in 1381 a union for mutual 
protection. The same year the new league entered into an affiance with the 
Swabian League which guaranteed the independence and organisation of 
each. The prmces were alarmed at this federation, which threatened the 


Gregory XI had died at Kome four months before the death ot Charles.] 
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existielice of the knights and the lower nobility; and in 1382, under the 
leadership of Leopold of Austria, the nobles of Swabia signed an agreement 
to prevent war between towns and knights. 

Wenceslaus, following the tactics of his father, hoped to conciliate the 
leagues by persuading them to become a part of the imperial system. _ In 
1384 was formed the union of Heidelberg, which united princes and cities into 
an association of which the emperor was the head and protector. However, 
none of the parties in this imperial federation were satisfied, and armed con- 
flict was precipitated by the conduct of Leopold. The Swabian League had 
increased its membership by a number of towns, among them tlie Swiss city 
of BS.le. There was enmity of long standmg between the Swiss and the house 
of Austria. By certain offences to B^le, Leopold awakened the old hostility. 
This led Bern, 2urichj Lucerne, and a few other Swiss cities to make an alli- 
ance with the federations of the Rhine and Swabia to "preserve peace and 
protect our common country” (1385). Leopold then began war against the 
Swiss cities. The Austrians were defeated in the battles of Sempach (1386) 
and Nkfels (1388), and the last claims of Germany in Switzerland were lost. 

The German League did not assist the Swiss in their struggle, on account 
of the war which broke out in Germany between themselves and the princes 
of Bavaria in 1388.® The burghers were defeated in a great battle at Wurtem- 
burg, and in May, 1389, Wenceslaus commanded the imperial cities in Swabia, 
Franconia, Bavaria, and those on the Rhine to dissolve then- alhance, of 
which he had seen enough to know it was “ against God himself, the Holy 
Empire, and the law.” On pain of losing their privileges, he ordered them to 
accept a general peace {Landfnede) w^hich he proclaimed for a large part pf 
the kingdom. For each locality a peace tribunal was to be established; its 
members to be chosen by princes and cities, and the presiding officer by the 
emperor. Few definite conclusions were expressed in the Landfnede, for 
Wenceslaus knew that he must appeal to the honour of the combatants to 
have it accepted. But it clearly stated that “the common league of all the 
cities must dissolve,” exception being made in favour of those members of the 
Nuremberg League wluch had observed the Heidelberg Union. Ratisbon 
and Nurembeig were willing to obey the king, and the remaining cities gradu- 
ally accepted the Landfriede — first those on the Rhine, then the Swabian, 
Bavarian, and Franconian cities. 

The city leagues were thus dissolved, and they never again attained the 
power and prominence they lost, although some small unions of neighbouring 
cities remained and others were established. For example, the seven cities 
on the North Sea maintained their league, and in 1390 a new league was 
formed by and other cities, which lasted until late in the next century. 
Still the significance of the great city league was not lost. The imperial cities 
came out of the great battle without losing any of their rights and privileges, 
a^d had attained what the Swabians had primarily striven for — the abolition 
of that practice by which they were mortgaged and pledged to meet the 
mperial expenses. But the broader issue, resistance to the princes, was lost. 
This was in part the fault of dissimilar mterests which had led the different 
members into the league, in part the fruit of discussion and selfishness, in part 
the constiti^ion of the league, which had^ no unifymg leader and no common 
treasury. The situation, also, of the cities — which were scattered over the 
empire — made their common object difficult of attainment. Finally, there 
arose a conviction that the movement had undertaken more than was neces- 
sary, that the fight was immaterial and without a definite end. So the earlier 
maifferent attitude of princes and cities was revived.^ 
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Ciml Wars 

In addition to the conflict between princes and cities, Wenceslaus' reign 
is notable for numerous petty wars among the princes. Jobst, markgraf of 
Moravia, duke of Brandenburg and Luxemburg, was not satisfied with these 
territories; he coveted Bohemia and the empire itself. Supported by the 
nobles of Bohemia, who wished to increase their feudal privileges, and by 
ambitious princes of other states, he defeated Wenceslaus in 1394, at Beraun; 
and forced him to yield the government of Bohemia.® 

■^is was the signal for a series of civil wars of which Bohemia was the 
subject. Certain German princes demanded and obtained increased privileges 
from Wenceslaus, who acted with his accustomed weakness. At war among 
themselves for Bohemia, the brothers of Wenceslaus, Sigismund and John 
Henry, and his cousins, Jobst and Procop of Moravia, in turn combated 
or supported the king, as the}^ saw opportunity to obtain riches for themselves. 
Often required to dimmish his power, twice imprisoned, Wenceslaus regained 
Bohemia in 1403, and held it for some time in peace by allowing his brother, 
John Henry, and upon the latter's death his cousin Procop, to act as regent. 
Through these obscure conflicts, without interest for the history of Germany, 
Bohemia lost its leadersliip in the empire and Wenceslaus well merited the 
loss of the imperial crown * 

More decisive for the fortune of Wenceslaus was his attitude toward the 
Great Schism. From 1305-1372 the papacy was under French influence; 
the popes resided at Avignon, and each year lost more of the influence they 
had formerly exercised upon European life. In 1377 Gregory XI returned 
to Rome. On his death, two popes were elected: Urban VI and Clement VII, 
who respectively represented Roman and French parties. This double 
election was the beginning of the Great Schism, which lasted for forty years 
and was a problem of international interest. When Urban VI died, Boni- 
face IX was elected to succeed him by the Roman party. A movement 
was then inaugurated at the University of Paris to secure the abdication of 
the two popes and to have the Roman and Avignon cardmals unite in a 
common election. Wenceslaus was persuaded to give his sjmipathy to the 
movement,® but Germany, though by no means entirely lacking in sympathy 
for the propositions which emanated from Paris, was, in fact, not well inclined 
toward the transaction which took place. Germany regarded the pope of 
Rome as its pope, and did not desire to separate from him. Wenceslaus 
was therefore accused of betraying the empire. The storm, long accumula- 
ting, now broke. Many princes had only awaited a pretext to dethrone their 
king, and they seized this opportunity to make known, as defenders of Ger- 
many, their complaints against Wenceslaus. The electors, who formed a 
kind of permanent council, an oligarchy whose duty was to guard the security 
and greatness of their country, acted first. In avoiding a compromise, they 
demonstrated better than on the day of their election that the supreme 
authority belonged to them and that they were free to resume after having 
delegated it Each was actuated by his personal ambition. The archbishop 
of Mainz did not wish to have questioned the rights of Boniface IX from 
whom he held his nomination, which the kmg opposed. Wenceslaus had 
not a friend in the college of electors. He was reproached for alienating 
the domains of the empire, for his alliance with the French, and for the political 
and ecclesiastical anarchy which existed. Yet up to the last moment a little 
activity on the part of Wenceslaus might have sufficed to overthrow the 
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plans of his Kiemies. But, according to a well-known German saying, “he 
lay like a pig in his sty.” The Luxemburg abandoned their country. The 
electors reduced to five years a peace of ten proclaimed by ^e emperor. 
He remonstrated. On April 20th, 1400, the archbishop of Mainz appeared 
before the gate of Lohenstein, with the ecclesiastical electors and certain 
{»inces and lords among them — the duke of Bavaria, the burggraf of Nurem- 
berg, and the elector of the Palatinate. A laige crowd assembled, attracted 
by the novelty of the occasion. The archbishop of Mainz declared Wenceslaus 
useless, idle, and incapable, unworthy to retain his title of king. That even- 
ing, the three archbishope met at Rhense and chose, as king of the Romans 
and future emperor, the elector Rupert, count of the Palatinate. 


RUPERT (1400-1410 A.D.) 

The reign of Rupert was no more fortunate than that of Wenceslaus. 
He was not the choice of all the electors; in fact, they were not all present 
when he was honoured with the imperial crown. Moreover, he was not 
popular with the cities, and so he was recognised by only a small part of 
the empire. Conscious of his weakness, Rupert hoped to win popularity 
and strength for his government by accepting an invitation from Florence 
to aid her in a war against Milan and, incidentally, to be crowned emperor 
in Rome. Florence promised a subsidy; the Venetians and other enemies 
of Milan offered their alliance. But the German princes who had elected 
him refused to support him; the Florentines sent their subsidies very slowly. 
Rupert arrived in Italy in the later months of 1401 and moved against Brescia; 
but the army of Milan barred the way. The Germans and Italians were 
almost^ equal in number; but the Germans, poorly commanded, without 
discipline, could not sustain the attack of the Milanese mercenaries. The 
Italians were victorious and took a number of prisoners, among them Leopold 
of Austria. Abandoned by a number of his allies, Rupert retreated to Trent, 
hoping to return by yray of Friuli, with a subsidy of several thousand Venetian 
ducats. To pay his soldiers, he pledged his jewels, his crown, and, im- 
poverished for life, he reappeared in Germany “without army, without money, 
without crown, and without honour.” During his journey and even in his 
capital, Heidelbeig, he was pursued with mocking refrains about his poverty.^ 

For eight years more he attempted to make headway through the anarchy 
of political intrigues and civil wars, but his death m 1410 left the empire 
weaker and more divided than it had been even under Wenceslaus ® Rudolf 
of Saxony and Jobst of Moravia, who was also elector of Brandenburg, s till 
recognised Wenceslaus as kmg of the Romans; but the electors of Cologne 
and Mamz chose Jobst; then the burggraf Frederick of Nuremberg cham- 
pioned the son of Rupert, and the archbishop of Tours proclaimed Sigismund. 
The empire was thus disputed by three pretenders, at the same time that 
Christendom was divided by three popes. The successor of Boniface IX, 
Gregory XII, Imd promised to resign if Benedict XIII, the Avignon pope, 
woifid do likewise; but Benedict refused to resign, and the cardinals (1409) 
decided to abandon the two competitors and convoke an ecumenical council 
at Pisa. Much was expected from this movement. The council deposed 
Gr^ory XH and Benedict XIII, and elected Alexander V. But the deposed 
popes would not accept the decision of the council, and there were now three 
popes instead of two. The two powers which had long disputed the leader- 
ship of the world were now objec+s of scandal and mockery.^ 
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THE CHURCH AND BOHEMIA 

We turn now away from the superficial story of emperors rivalling eacji 
other in powerlessness, to the intense interest that is associated with the 
name of Huss But the tragedy of Bohemian national history, which here 
opens up before us, is inextricably interwoven with the larger questions of 
European politics, and especially with the politics of the papal government. 
It IS hopeless to attempt to understand the part played by Bohemia at this 
most important epoch of her history, unless one first knows what was that 
ecclesiastical system which awakened her national consciousness, and how 
religion and patriotism were combined. 

_ From the residence at Avignon to the Reformation there was undoubted 
mismanagement at the papal court. The loss of much of the revenue from 
Italian cities forced the Avignon popes to maintain their state by levying 
heavy dues upon the higher officers of the church, who in turn were forced 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the lower clergy and the laity. Then 
too the centralisation of ecclesiastical business, as well as the personal motives 
and political ambitions of the popes, had increased expenditures, which were 
met by means judged by the different countries of Europe — where a sense 
of nationality was well developed — corrupt, unjust, and unworthy of the 
head of the church 

We have no complete and satisfactory knowledge of the system of papal 
patronage, but from the universal complaints of the time we can reconstruct 
the general impression which it made on the people « It is well known how 
John XXII made the investiture of bishoprics and benefices mto a highly 
profitable business. The bishops were liable to certain taxes: the bishop 
of Munster, for instance, was assessed 300 gulden; soon other obligations 
were required of episcopal candidates. It was likewise with the small 
benefices — not only were they sold for gold, there were also expectant 
documents to be had. Boniface IX carried on an extensive trade : he revoked 
the favours which had been granted, only to sell them again; and careful 
examinations of the claims of the candidates could not make clear who with 
money or who by influential recommendations gamed precedence at the 
papal_ court. It was the general impression that the curia sold offices to 
the highest bidder. To such an end had come the Gregorian fight against 
simony: the papacy, having achieved its greatness because it opposed 
simony in others, fell into disrepute through the same evil. 

The papacy was also a great source of secular law. Numerous contro- 
versies were carried to Rome, since the lay powers found it convenient to 
carry litigations with clerks to the highest spiritual court. This was always 
a costly proceedmg On account of the accumulation of business at the 
papal court, there was always delay before an appealed case could be decided. 
There was nothing to be done but to begin with the lower officials, who were 
mediators between the higher officers and the prosecutor Then, after the 
decision was made, there was always delay before the bull was issued, and 
to avoid longer residence in Rome the minor officials had agam to be con- 
sulted. There was often much haggling over the sum to be paid the pope. 
A considerable sum was always paid, and the general opinion was that without 
gold nothing was decided at Rome. 

The extraordinary demands which the pope made on the church, the 
tenths, subsidies, and other levies of money, were also the cause of great 
scandal. Closely associated with these was the question of investitures. 
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Tlie king had no influence on elections except as he might use his personal 
influenc^ in the chapter or the curia for a favoured candidate. The inves- 
titure with regalia was only a form, which no longer gave the secular lord 
influence. But since the election of the chapter requued the confirmation 
of tte curia, and the pope himself nominated many bishops, the highest 
administrative office of the church was given only to those men who could 
control the secular and spiritual conduct of their subjects. 

The chapters in which electoral rights were vested had little of a spiritual 
character, since they were the foundations of neighbouring noblemen. Usu- 
ally some members were educated clerks — because they were necessary; 
but otherwise members of the nobility and their favourites _ composed the 
chapter. In elections there were always factions, not ecclesiastical but family 
factions; often two bi^ops were chosen. Even in case of a successful^ elec- 
tion, the successful candidate was hampered with heavy expenses, which he 
^frayed out of the income of the diocese. In the double election of bishops, 
one of the two candidates must suffer, the spiritual or the secular; and 
usually it was the former. The endowment of money and property inade 
bishopries very desirable offices, and consequently no bishop could avoid a 
certain amount of secular activity.^ 

These conditions reacted on the lower clergy. The priests imitated their 
Wshops.® The canons which forbade remuneration for religious services were 
long since forgotten. Baptism, marriage, confession, burial of the dead were, 
for the clergy, inexhaustible sources of revenue; penitential ahns and dis- 
pensations which many of the churches and monasteries had received were 
replaced by fines, and a tariff excused all sins (from the church’s censure) — 
fipom the most trivial to the most enormous. The tithes, heavier than ever, 
were levied with unaccustomed vigour, and at the same time the tendency was 
for the priests to avoid dehvery to higher authorities of the imposts collected 
from the parishioners. In many instances the priests were familiar only with 
the advantages of their profession and neglected its duties.* 

But after hearing the evidence for all the varieties of ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion, we should not forget that — as Nicholas C16menges, himself a severe 
critic of the church, says — the same abuses were found in the secular gov- 
ernments of the time; also that the century of greatest corruption was also 
the century of Master Eckhart and Tauler, the fathers of Grerman mysticism, 
and of numerous religious foundations. 

The Great Schism, by increasing the number of popes, multiplied the 
abuses and confusion in the administiative system of the church. In England 
and F:^ce, the strong, well-organised monarchies which had developed in 
the thirteenth century were able to modify, to some extent, these abuses. 
But Germany, with a weak and divided central government, was a prey to all 
possible fonns of corruption.® 

In 1367 and 1372 the clergy of Mainz formed a league to protect them- 
selvra against exorbitant tithes; there was a similar association at Cologne, 
and in 1373 the three ecclesiastical electors met to protest against the demands 
of Gr^ory XI. In many; villages of north Germany, Magdeburg for example, 
the bishops protested against the usurpations of the papal court. Sometimes 
the co^ict resulted in violence. Henry, bishop of Hildesheim, caused to be 
assassinated in 1373 the priests whom the pope wished ,to impose on him. 
The nuns of the convent of Demeberg received an order from Avignon to 
appoint a certain Johann von Munsted to an ecclesiastical office which was 
dependent on the convent: they aroused against him some lay brothers, and 
m the combat Johann was killed.* , . . , 
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The movement inaugurated by the Parisian theologians, to call a general 
council of Christendom to end the schism and reform the church in head and 
members, naturally found much sympathy m Germany In fact, besides the 
corruption in ecclesiastical administration, there was in the empire another 
problem,_that of heresy, which demanded the careful consideration of aU who 
had the interests of the church at heart. 


RACE CONFLICT IN BOHEMIA 

In no country of Europe were the people more dissatisfied witli existing 
conditions than in Bohemia. There was, first of all, a conflict of races The 
indigenous population, the Czechs, found rivals in the Germans who had 
settled among them.® Not only had most of the frontier been occupied by 
German colonists, but in the villages the Germans had obtained control of the 
higher industries and commerce, and, allowing the Sla'vis to carry on the 
small trades, they became the great burghers and occupied the municipal 
offices. The Czechs fought with energy agamst absorption, "l^ey protested 
against foreign influence by making impassioned and well-directed use of 
their national language. In an age when the German language, in spite of 
the work of the mystics, had hardly passed from its period of formation, the 
Czech literature under Charles IV pioduced knightly romances, satires, lyrics, 
elegies, chronicles, and attempts at drama, based on the national life, which 
the Germans of Bohemia could hardly imitate or translate.^ The conflict 
in secular affairs extended to religious life. The Bohemian church was noted 
for its wealth. “No kingdom in all Europe has so numerous, stately, and 
ornate churches,” said dEneas Sylvius. But the common law vested rights 
over ecclesiastical property in the crown, not the church. This opened the 
way for simony and the confusion of spiritual and secular duties. The arch- 
bishop of Prague, we are told, was lord of 329 towns and .villages, and an 
examination of the thirty cler^men in 1379 resulted in the conviction of 
sixteen.® The national opposition against the Germans blended with the 
opposition against the church and so the programme of reform, to which John 
Huss gave his name, had a national character which made it suspected in 
Germany. 

The emperor and king, Charles IV, began reformation in the church, but 
he abandoned the attempt. Then followed a protest of the Czech national 
feeling. A German, Conrad of Waldhausen, began an attack on the monks 
and the superstitious practices which disgraced the church. _ But ■ffie move- 
ment become entirely Czech. A Moravian, Milicz of Kremsier, indicated the 
papacy as the source of the evils in the church; and' one of his followers, 
Mathias of Janow, continued his work, contrasting the customs of the primi- 
tive church with those of the church of his time. A knight, John of Mil- 
heim, and a certain merchant founded at Prague the chapel of Bethlehem for 
Czech preaching and the reform of morals, and the preachers of Bethleheni 
became the religious directors of the whole Slavonic population of Prague' 
These orators and writers devoted their time to the abuses, not the dogmas of 
the church. But, in passing from the preachers to the masters of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, the reform movement became more important and added 
a new element of opposition to the church. The work of John Huss was to 
unite and express the protest of nationality, of morality, and of dogma, 
against the German influence in Bohemia and the corruption and teachings 
of the, church ^ 

The rivalry of nationalities extended to university life, and is well illus- 
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trated by the attitude of the university toward the work of the council of 
Pisa. The Czech students and masters, as well as Wenceslaxis, who w^ stiU 
king of Bohemia, wished to renounce Benedict XIII and Gregory XII and 
accept a new pontiff to be chosen by the council. The German members, 
however, by their control of the Polish nation, outvoted the Bohemians. A 
movement against the German students began, which was encouraged by 
Weneeslaus, and resulted in an exodus of the Gremaans. The result w^ the 
foundation of the first German universities, especially that of Leipsic, by the 
migrating students The University of Prague lost its cosmopolitan char- 
acter, but was now recognised as the exponent of the national melmg _m 
Bohemia. In the meantime, criticism of the nature of the_ church and its 
doctrines had been active at Prague. The intercourse^ with studente of 
foreign lands which was notable in the early days of the in^itution S'^d the 
rule that the works of lYench and English masters might be ^edin 
the courses of instruction, made possible the introduction of new thought. The 
marriage of Anne, daughter of Charles IV, to Richard II of England, seems to 
have increased the intercourse between the universities of Prague and Oxfoid 
and the introduction into Bohemia of the works of Wycliffe Many of his 
writings were known in Bohemia before 1385, but they aroused no opposition 
until 1403, when, as the result of the rivalry of Germans and Czechs, Johann 
Hiibner, a SUesian, publicly challenged forty-five theses from Wycliffe’s 
writings. Three years later. Innocent VII ordered the archbishop of Prague 
to suppress the study of Wycliffe's works. 

Among those charged with fostering Wycliffe’s heretical teachings was 
John Huss, a member of the university and preacher at the Bethlehem 
chapel.^* Less coarse in speech than Conrad of Waldhausen, less_ fantastic in his 
views t.bnn Milecz, he made a more profound impression on his hearers than 
his predecessors had done, and the results of his work were much more lasting. 
He appealed to the intelligence of his hearers, aroused their refiective facul- 
ties, taught and persuaded them, and was not lackmg m impressive words. 
He had an earnest character, a devout spirit, and a conduct to which his 
enemies could not find exception; a burning zeal for the moral improvement 
of the people, as well as the reformation of the church; also a keenness ^d 
tenacity, stolidity and obstinacy, and a remarkable desire for popularity, 
which saw in the martjTr’s crown the highest end to which man’s life could 
attain.® 

In 1407 he was made dean of the faculty of arts, and the following year, 
rector of the university. Heresy agam became an issue at Prague. Wen- 
ceslaus, wishmg to gain recognition as kmg of the Romans from the council 
of Pisa, decided to purge the university of false teachmg. The Bohemian 
doctors themselves now condemned certain of Wycliffe’s doctrmes and 
certain Czech preachers and doctors were imprisoned by the archbishop and 
delivered to the Inquisition. Huss protested and demanded that they be 
released.^ The archbishop replied by banishmg him from the diocese. Huss’ 
break with the ecclesiastical authority had begun. The next step was for 
the Germans to bring before the pope an accusation agamst the Bohemian 
university on the ground that it was teaching heresy. Alexander V, elected 
at Pisa and endorsed by the Bohemians, issued a bull ordering the archbishop 
of Prague to drive aU heretics and false teachers from his diocese, and to 
suppress the writmgs of Wycliffe. Huss, however, decided to appeal against 
the bull, claiming that it was the result of false pretence on the part of his 
accusers He next refused to appear at Rome when summoned by the new 
pope, John XXIII, and was therefore excommunicated. In 1412 he 
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denoimced the sale of indulgences instituted by John XXIII and boldly 
questioned the validity of priestly absolution. Reform had extended to revolt 
against the church and its teaching 

THE DOCTEINES OF HTJSS 

The doctrines which led Huss into revolt agamst the established authori- 
ties in the church were similar to those of Wychffe and were doubtless the 
results of studjr of the English reformer’s works. His starting-point, the 
theory of salvation, was entirely orthodox. “No one is saved by the law, 
but only through faith in Christ.” “God’s grace is not acquired through 
service, but is freely given.” These declarations of Huss were not in conflict 
with those of Thomas Aquinas and the later theologians. But conclusions 
drawn from these statements regarding Christ’s relation to salvation caused 
conflict with the church. This revolutionary thought was based on two 
conceptions, the law of Christ, the written word of God, and the true church 
of Christ.® Huss many times declares that the law of Christ, that is, the 
sacrifice of God as the. New Testament reveals it in the time of Christ and 
the Apostles, is sufficient for Christians, church, and salvation. Not that the 
Scriptures are the only source of truth; hideed, he recognises moral revela- 
tion or experience and reason or systematised thought to be sources of knowl- 
edge of the truth. But in matters of faith and salvation. Holy Scripture has 
unconditioned and final authority Christ is the best teacher and final judge. 
Man must neither add to nor take away from his message. _ Each Christian 
must believe that truth which the Holy Spirit has concealed in the Scripture, 
and he must give unconditional obedience to the law of Christ. The opinions 
of the factions and the bulls of the popes are not worthy of man’s faith — 
they only express what is clearly in Scripture or what ca,n be deduced from 
Scripture Indeed, papal bulls cannot be foundations of faith for the pope, and 
his curia can err It is his gain to err, and he also errs without knowledge of it. 

Huss’ second reformatory principle is^ that of the true church. The 
germ of his conception of the true church is in the sentence, “ The church is 
the assembly of the elect.” The origin of the idea goes back to Augustine, 
but Huss derived it from the writings of Wycliffe. In 1410 he first realised 
its consequences, and he developed it in many of his writings, especially 
the De Ecclesia Since the church of Christ is the assembly of the elect, those 
do not belong to it who are not destined to salvation by grace. There is 
therefore a difference, which Augustine had indicated, betw^n the true and 
the visible body of Christ. All the justified since the beginning of the world 
are chosen by grace to salvation, are real members of the church. Member- 
ship in the true body of Christ, the true church, _ depends on the eternal 
election by grace. Therefore outward membership m the church, even office 
and authority in the same, do not make membership in the true church.? 

These conceptions of the law of Christ and the true church made Huss 
accept the nature and authority of the existing ecclesiastic^ organisation 
only in so far as it conforms to the word of God revealed to him in the Bible 
by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. When neither pope, university, nor 
li-ing could persuade him to modify his views, it remained for the ecumenical 
councU to discipline him. 

SIGISMUND CHOSEN EMPEEOR (1411 A D ) 

In 1411 died Jobst of Moravia, one of the three emperors elected after 
the death of Rupert. After a reconciliation with Wenceslaus, Sigismund 
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waa chosen emperor by five of the electors but was not crowned till four 
years later.® 

It was long since Germany had had a ruler so wealthy and influential 
as Sigi^und, tet of the Luxemburgs. He was king of Hungary, heir to 
Bohemia, and his estates extended from the Balkans to the Baltic, from the 
Carpathians to the Rhine. His allies were among the most powerful princes 
of Germany, Albert V of Austria, the burggraf of Nuremberg, and Frederick 
of Hohenzollern. His enemies were also numerous. The Venetians threat- 
ened the Adriatic coast; the Turks, after years of civil war, had_ united under 
Muhammed II; the Poles wished to dissolve their union with Hungary, 
while many subjects of the empire were turbulent. 

Sigismund had the advanta^ of a good education. He spoke Latin, 
German, Czech, French, and Italian. He was generous and affable, enjoyed 
mingliiig with his people, and his pleasant manner won the goodwill of all 
whom he met. Large, well proportioned, with light hair and complexion 
and blue eyes, he was conscious of his beauty and strength. Unfortunately, 
he was a king only in appearance, and loved only the show of power. He 
was incapable of perseverance, as easily discouraged as ardent in enterprise. 
He confused excitement with activity, a brusque manner with firmness, 
sensationalism with renown. He was inconstant in friendship, and shocked 
his contemporaries by the unscrupulousness and facility with which he 
forgot his promises and dissolved his alliances. He had that one lasting 
passion, pleasure, and the caprices in which he indulged sometimes com- 
promised his honour. 

The task_ before him was a great one, to re-establish unity in church and 
empire. This, however, was not enough for him. He wished to regain 
Italy for the empire, as well as the kingdoms of Arles and Burgundy. He 
w^ in Italy when Rupert died. Before accepting the imperial crown, he 
VTshed to conquer that country, and make His return to Germany a triumphal 
journey. _ But the German princes would not furnish aid. He was unable 
to pay his Swiss mercenaries, and they deserted him. The Italian princes 
who caused the expedition increased his humiliation and disgrace. Philip of 
Milan defied him, Genoa closed its gates, and at Asti he was almost made 
prisoner. Other princes recognised his authority but gave him no aid. "^en 
he finally reached Germany, he called a diet at Coblenz, which no one 
attended.® 

Such ^ inauspicious opening of his reign ill corresponded with his high 
hopes and dreams. But Sigismund was yet to play a great rdle in history — 
if not as restorer of the empire, at least as restorer of the papacy. The ending 
of the schism was even more imperative than the assertion of imperial author- 
the task was more within the scope of Sigismund’s powers. 

I • XT 1 Italy, John XXIII, defeated by Ladislaus of Anjou, 

kmg of Naples, decided to trust himself to the emperor and to call the council 
which was universally desired The pope issuOd the bull of convocation and 
the emperor chose the meeting-place — Constance. This news awakened a 
profound mterest and enthusiasm throughout Europe. When the council 
mally met, m October, 1414, the eyes of all Europe were turned to it. Rarely 
to^ay, m this age of vast assemblages, is so notable and large a body of men 
gathered together® j 

Besides the patriarchs of Constantmople, Grado, and Antioch, there were 
present twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops 
fifty bishops, more than a hundred abbots, and fifty priors 
of the members were representatives of the universities, 


, one hundred and 
1 . But the majority 
which had been the 
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real leaders of the church during the decline of the papacy. There were not 
less than three hundred doctors and mastei’s at Constance. The council 
was also a political congress. All the sovereigns of Europe, save one, sent 
ambassadors. The prelates and princes were accompanied by soldiers. There 
came also merchants, clowns, jugglers, actresses, and curiosity seekers. At 
one time there were in the city three hundred conjurors and musicians, six 
hundred barbers, and seven hundred courtesans. The officials of Constance 
were at first alarmed at the task of feeding 
and lodging this vast multitude of people. “ The 
Swabians,” wrote Huss, “ say it will take thirty 
years to purify Constance of the sins which it 
has committed.” ^ 

The pro^amme mapped out was that which 
the University of Paris had for years demanded: 
first, the termination of the schism; second, 
correction of the abuses in the church; finally, 
the extirpation of heresy. To end the schism 
it was necessary to depose the three existing 
popes. A process was therefore instituted 
against John XXIII.® But John had taken 
precautions not to be deposed and had risked 
too many hazards to give himself up. While 
crossing the Tyrol on his way to Constance he 
made an ally of Sigismund’s enemy, Frederick 
of Austria. He now pronpsed to abdicate if 
the other two popes would follow his example. 

Then he proposed to transfer the council to 
another city. WTien the fathers refused, he 
left Constance disguised as a messenger, while 
Frederick was entertaining the people at a 
grand festival. The same evening the duke 
joined him at Schaffhausen. 

The council now seemed about to dissolve. 

Sigismund, however, acted the part of emperor. 

He rode through the streets on his horse, re- 
vived the courage of all, and promised the 
fathers that he would protect them. The council, 
reassured, on March 30th, 1415, declared that 
it represented the Catholic church, that it held 
its authority from Christ, that it was superior 

to the pope; and John X^II was summoned to appear before it as a heretic 
and promoter of heresy. Sigismtmd then took vigorous measures against 
Frederick, and the friends of John. He cited the duke to his tribimal, on 
pain of the ban of the empire and forfeiture of his domains to rival claimants. 
But Frederick was turbulent and quarrelsome. Then four hundred princes, 
lords, knights, and cities of Swabia declared war upon him. After a short 
but decisive campaign, Frederick surrendered to the emperor without condi- 
tions, placed his possessions at the disposition of Sigismund, and promised 
the return of Joma XXIII. [The renegade pope attempted to escape to 
Avignon. He was captured at Freiburg by the burggraf Frederick of Nurem- 
berg and brought to Constance.] On May 12th, 1415, he was brought before 
the council; he maintained a haughty attitude and after a difficult and scan- 
dalous procedure was deposed, May 29th. Gregory XII then resigned and 
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died soon afterwards; Benedict XIII refused all propositions of the council 
with inflexible obstinacy, and from his fortress at Pensicola braved all the 
threats of the fathers until his death. 


THE TEI.\L OF HXTSS (1414 A.D.) 

[The schism was ended. The council then turned to the revolt against 
the church represented by Huss. All were prejudiced against him.] The 
English wished to draw attention, through Huss, to the teaching of Wyehffe: 
the Germans had not forgotten Ihat he had been in the movement to drive 
them from Prague. An innovator in religion, he was reactionary in philos- 
oph]?-, professing realistic doctrines, while the Parisian theologians were 
nominalists. The French, indeed, were more anxious for the condemnation 
of Huss than they had been for the deposition of John XXIII.^ The reason 
was that the doctrines of Huss su^ested a-revolution in the church, ^eir 
significance was well stated by Gerson, a French scholar: “The most danger- 
ous error, destructive of all political order and quiet, is this — that one pre- 
destined to damnation or living in mortal sin has no rule, jurisdiction, or 
power oyer others in a Christi^ people. Against such an error it seems to 
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power is not founded on the title of predestination or grace, since that would 
be most uncertain, but is established according to laws civil and ecclesiastical.” 

Yet Huss was wihtng to trust his case to the council. He was promised a 
safe conduct and a public hearing at Constance by Sigismund. The inquisitor 
general at Prague declared before^ witnesses that Huss was a good Christian; 
the archbishop said he knew nothing of his heresy. It seemed to the people 
of Bohemia that there was somewhere a misunderstanding, and that a public 
hearing and trial at Constance would result in adjustment of all difficulties. 
On November 3rd, 1414, with a number of Bohemian friends, Huss arrived 
at instance. The procedure of the council towards Huss was based on that 
of the Inquisition. He was excommunicate and a heretic ; and he was there- 
fore outside the law and no promise or contract made with him was binding; 
he was not allowed to defend his teachings; the church alone could decide 
upon their validity; he must recant or suffer death. 

The first step was a formal accusation and imprisonment.® On November 
28th [says an old chronicler], the cardinals sent two bishops, a civil magistrate 
“ Constance, and a soldier to the house where Master Huss resided. They 
™ j Master John of Chlum that they had come at the order of the cardinals 
^d tile mandate of the pope for Master John Huss, and as he had wished 
to smak with them they were ready to hear him. John of nblnm replied 
to them a^ily saying: “Do you know, most reverend fathers, how and 
tough whom Mtor John Huss came here? If you do not, I tell you that 
Master W enzd of Lestria and I were with the emperor at Friuli and spoke of 
returnmg to Germany; he conur^ded us to take in our care Master John 
x’ might come to the present council”, and he 
said further : If Master Huss shall ponsent to reiham at Constance with you, 
say to lim that he shall speak nothing of this matter except in my presence, 

^ shall come, (^d wi^g, to Constance." Those who had come replied, 
m come 0 % for the sake of peace, that there may be no tumult ” Then 
Huss, arising from the table, replied, “ I did not come here to see 
the cardinals nor did I ever desire to speak with them. I came to the whole 
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council; but at the request of the cardinals I am ready to go to them, and 
I am willing to be examined concerning anything. I think I should prefer 
death than the denial of truth as revealed to me by the Scriptures or other 
means.” And when he had come to the cardinals and saluted them, they 
said to him, “ Master John, many things are said about you, that you hold 
many errors and disseminate them in Bohemia; and so we have sent for you 
wishing to ask you if this be true.” He replied; “Most reverend fathers, 
you know that I would rather die than hold an error. I have come to this 
sacred council, and, having been shown in what I have erred, I am ready in 
all humility to correct 
and amend.” The car- 
dinals said, “Truly 
those are good words.” 

Thus they departed, 
leaving Master (Huss) 
under an armed guard. 

But Lord John (Chlum) 
remained with them.* 

A subtle theologian 
disguised as a friar then 
came and sought to m- 
volve Huss in a discus- 
sion of the Eucharist. 

At four o’clock the pope 
and the cardinals met. 

In true inquisitorial 
method, charges were 
preferred against Huss 
in his absence. The 
accuser was a former 
priest at Prague and the 
indictment included 
(1) teachmg the neces- 
sity of receivmg the 
Eucharist under both 
kinds and attacking 
transubstantiation; (2) 
making the validity of 
the sacraments depend 
on the moral character 
of the priest; (3) erroneous theories regarding the property, disciples, and 
organisation of the church “ 

When this was done [continues our chronicler] they sent a messenger 
to Lord John, who said that he might depart, but Master Huss should remain 
in the papal palace. John of Chlum was angered, he went to the pope and 
protested in the name of the emperor’s safe conduct. John’s reply was, 
“You know how matters stand; the cardmals brought Master Huss as a 
prisoner and I am bound to receive him.” The same night at nine o’clock, 
he (Huss) was taken to the home of a canon of Constance where a cardinal 
was staying, there for eight days he was guarded by armed men. Then 
he was taken to the Dominican monastery and was placed in a dark and 
obscure dungeon, near which was a sewer. He was seized with fever; and 
when his life was despaired of, Pope John sent his own physicians to him.* 
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'John of CMum and the Bohemian nobles drew up a written protest against 
Sues’ imprisonment, but without avail. 

' S^ismund arrived on Christmas day. He felt very deeply the insult 
to his authority in the violation of the safe conduct: he feared the bad impres- 
sion it would make in Bohemia, a coimtry he hoped to inherit. The pope 
excused his conduct to the emperor, as he had excused it previously to John 
of Chlum. Sigismund liad to settle with the council. When the fathers 
opposed to his right to protect a subject their r^ht to judge a heretic according 
to the established rules of the church, Sigismimd several times left the council 
in wrath. As evidence of his earnestness, it appears that he at one time 
left Constance, in the latter days of 1414. A deputation followed him and 
declared that, if he hindered or interfered with the legal authority of the 
council, it would dissolve. S^ismund was not willing to accept the re^on- 
j^bility of such an event. Huss was not worth the failure of the long-che^hed 
desires of Christendom for the establishment of unity and reformation in the 
church. He also consoled himself with the thought that, since no promise 
to the disadvantage of the Catholic faith is valid in the li^ht of divine pr 
human law, he w'as not under obligation to keep his word given to a‘ heretic. 
He therefore allowed the process against Huss to take its course.^ 

Renewed of the Trial 

The difficulties occasioned by the conduct of John XXIII for a time over- 
shadowed the cause of Huss. TiTien the pope fled from Constance, Sigismund 
was, for a time, the central figure in the council, and_ Huss’ friends hoped 
he would use liis influence for the liberation of the imprisoned reformer. 
But the emperor had identified hunself with the fathers of the council. On 
March 24th, he committed Huss to the custody of the bishop of Constance, 
who imprisoned him in a castle near the city. In May, Wycliffe’s writings 
were condemned and his bones were ordered to be exhumed and taken from 
consecrated ground. The friends of Huss were alarmed. They again pro- 
tested against his imprisonment. The patriarch of Constantinople replied, 
in behalf of the council, that Huss would not be released but that he should 
be given a public hearing. On June Sth, 1415, the council assembled at 
the Franciscan monastery. A committee offered a report on the case of 
Huss, which ended with a condemnation of various extracts taken from his 
writings. He was then brought in, and the articles against him and the 
evidence were read.® Wlien the master wished to respond, many cried out; 
on account of the strength of their voices he could not be heard: when he 
wished to take exception against ambiguous words or give interpretations 
different from those m the articles, they cried out, “Dismiss your sophistry 
and say yes or no’’, some laughed at him. When he cited the authority 
of the fathers for certam articles, many exclaimed, “'Ihat is not true,” or 
“ It is not to the pomt.” Seemg that a defence was not possible, he was silent 
on some points. _ Then they said, “Behold now you are silent; that is a 
sign that you believe these errors.” * 

On account of the tumult the hearing was adjourned till June 7th. Sigis- 
mund was then present and better order prevailed. There was a lengthy 
discussion of the sacrament of the altar. Huss denied that he accepted 
Wycliffe’s views, and was found to be orthodox. Then the nature of the 
evidence which should determine a man’s opinions was examined. One of 
the cardinals said: “Master John, do you know that it is written that in the 
mouths of two or three witnesses every word shall be established? Behold 
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there are twenty witnesses against you — doctors, prelates, and others — 
some of whom have heard, others know by report/^ He replied, If God 
and my conscience are my witnesses that I never taught what I am accused 
of teaching, the testimony hurts me not^’ Cardinal d'Ailly responded, 
^^We cannot judge you according to your conscience, but according to the 
evidence before us/^ After other fruitless discussion, Cardinal d^Ailly quoted 
a remark of Huss, that he had come to Constance of his own will, and that 
not even the king of the Romans or the Bohemians should have compelled 
him. John of Chlum arose and said : Indeed that is true, I am a poor knight 
in our country yet I would keep him for a year, whomsoever it pleased or 
displeased, so that he could not be taken. There are many great lords who 
have strong castles who would keep him, even against both kings.^’ This 
was the critical point. Evidently heresy was revolt against civil as well as 
ecclesiastical authority. The cardinal advised Huss to submit to the council, 
and Sigismund added: “Hear, John Suss; I gave you a safe conduct before 
you left Prague and commanded that you should be brought here without 
violence and that a public hearing should be given you. This has been done. 
All say that I cannot give a safe conduct to a heretic or one suspected of heresy 
Therefore, I advise you to hold nothing obstinately but to submit to the 
mercy of the council. If you continue hi your errors, it is for the council 
to determine what it will do. I have said that I will not defend a heretic; 
nay, if anyone remained obstinate m heresy, 1 would burn him with my 

own hands ’’ ^ i mi • 

The audience, however, was resumed the following day, June 8th. Thirty- 
nine articles agamst Huss, taken from his writings, were read. Most of them, 
were based on his theory of the church as the body of the elect, and the 
dependence of the ecclesiastical authority on the character of the one exer- 
cising it. When the article which stated that pope, bishop, or priest whe 
is in mortal sin is not true pope, bishop, or priest, Huss quoted the words 
of Samuel to Saul, “Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he 
hath rejected thee from being king” Sigismund replied, “Huss, no one is 
without sin and D'Ailly added, “It is not sufficient that you destroy the 
spiritual power by your teachings; you also wish to drive kings from their 
state.” After all charges had been read and discussed, D^Ailly advised Huss 
to submit to the mercy of the council and warned him not to attempt further 
defence. “I came here freely,” he replied, “I crave another audience to 
explain my meaning, and if my judgments do not prevail, I am willing 
to submit to the information of the council.” On all sides the^ answer was, 
“ The council is not here to inform but to judge.” The final decision of Huss 
was an appeal, “I stand before the jud^ent seat of God, who will judge 
both you and me as we deserve.” ^ . 

So ended the trial of Huss. He was led back to prison to await his sentence. 
A final attempt was made through a private individual to get him to retrac*^ 
Again his reply was an appeal to Christ. On the sixth of July Huss was led 
to the great church of Constance, where a general session of the council was 
assembled, presided over by Sigismund. Let us watch the last fateful scene 
through the eyes of an onlooker.® 

THE DEATH OF HUSS (1415 A.D.) 

In the middle of the auditorium stood a platform on which were placed 
the sacerdotal robes for the degradation of Master Huss. When he was led 
into the church, he stepped before the platform- and kneeled in prayer. The 
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bishoj) of Lodi ascended the pulpit and preached a sermon concerning heresy, 
declaring that heresies do much evil to God and the church and that it is the 
duty of kings to extirpate them. Next the procurator of the council arose 
and asked for the sentence on Master John Hubs. When the articles against 
him were read (Huss protesting against some) a certain Italian prelate read 
the sentence against him. And Master John Huss responded, agamst orders, 
to certain points of the sentence; specially when he was pronounced obstinate 
in error he responded, “I never was nor am I obstinate, but I have always 
desired and_ to-day desire better information from the Scriptures,” "When the 
condemnation was complete, Master Huss fell on his knees and prayed, “ Lord 
Jesus, have mercy, I pray, on all my enemies; thou knowest they falsely 
accuse me, they_ bring false witnesses, and charge me with false articles.” 
When he had finished, many laughed at him. 

Then seven bishops clothed him with the priestly robes. He said, “ WTien 
my Lord Jesus was led before Pilate, he wore a white robe.” Then he was 
exhorted by the bishops to recant; sadly he turned to the multitude and 
replied, “ The bishops beg me to recant; I fear to do that lest I lie in the sight 
of God and offend my conscience and God’s truth.” The bishops then began 
to degrade him, teking from his hands the chalice and tearing off the vest- 
ments, pronouncing _ maledictions against him. They said, “We commit 
your soul to the devil.” _ And he, folding his hands and turning his eyes to 
heaven/replied, “ I commit it to our good Lord Jesus.” A paper cap, almost 
a cubit high, on which were painted devils and also an inscription, “ This is a 
heresiarch,” was placed on his head. The emperor said to Clem of Bavaria, 
“Take him”; and Clem placed him in the hands of the lictors, who led him 
forth to death. 

WTien they arrived at the place of death, a meadow outside the city, Huss 
kneeled in prayer. He was then chained to the stake, made a final refusal to 
recant, and as the flames swept up around him he chanted from the Liturgy, 

, O Christ, Son of the hving God, have mercy upon us, 

O Christ, Son of the living God, have mercy upon me, 

Thou who wast horn of the Virgin Mary — — 

With the last line the voice ceased, his lips moved a few minutes and then he 
expired. The executioners were careful to bum his body to ashes; his 
clothes were likewise destroyed; and the dust was thrown into the Rhine that 
his followers might not secure any relics of their hero’s death * 

The trial and execution of Huss awaken our sympathy. It is an excellent 
e^ple of the treatment of heresy in the Middle Ages. The church found 
the accused ^Ity of error; the state then stepped in and administered 
suitable punishment. The whole procedure is revolting to us. M^y should 
one suffer death for opinions which he refuses to give up for fear of offence to 
God and his conscience? The answer is found in the nature of mediaeval 
civil^tion. The church was not a private mstitution, but a part of the 
mchme^ of go'romment. Sin and faith were matters of public importance, 
ihe position of Hu^ has been stated by Creighton “He is charged with 
subvertag the existing system of thought; he answem that some modifica- 
tion ot the existing system is necessary and that his opmions, if rightly under- 
fed, are not subversive but amendmg Into this issue his judges cannot 
toUow him. _ It IS as though a man accused of high treason were to urge that 
his f ^on IS toe noWf patriotism. There may be truth in his allegations, 
hut It IS a truth which human justice cannot take into account. The judge is 
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appointed to execute existing laws, and till those laws are altered the best 
attempts to amend them by individual protests must be reckoned as rebel- 
lion.” 

DISSOLUTION OF THE COUNCTL (1418 A.D ) 

As regards the reformation of the church, the council did not realise the 
dreams of the reformers.® The Germans, supported at first by the English, 
desired that the proposed reformation should be taken in hand before th? 
election of tjie new pope. But the cardinals and the rest of the nations were 
so urgent in their opposition to this measure that 
the council was satisfied with framing some few 
reformatory decrees, and with recommending the 
other subjects of reform to the future pontiff. 

Otto di Colonna was then elected pope, Novem- 
ber, 1417, under the name of Martin V. The re- 
svdts justified the fears of the Germans. The feeble 
glimmer of the council grew pale before the splen- 
dour of the new pope, the first who had been univer- 
sally acknowledged for a long time. The papal 
monarchy was immediately elevated above all the 
limits which the ecclesiastical aristocracy meant 
to have imposed upon it. The rules in chancery 
prepared by Martin V were but slightly different 
from those of former popes, about which there had 
been so much complaint. Proposals for reforma- 
tion which he set forth did not correspond with 
expectations. The strength and unity of the coun- 
cil were so much broken that the pope was able to 
adjust the most critical points of reformation by 
concordats with separate nations. The pope not 
only granted ecclesiastical tithes to the emperor 
Sigismund, notwithstanding all the outcries which 
had been raised against this kind of church oppres- 
sion, but he even ventured, ia direct opposition to 
the expressed principle of the council, to pro- 
nounce all appeals from the pope to a general a German soldier of the 
council to be madmissible. Thus the council be- fifteenth gentcry 
came so unlike itself that its dissolution in April, 

1418, was no cause for regret. The old complaints of extortion and chmch 
oppression, as well as the venality of the curia, began afresh; only the Italians 
were satisfied with the new condition of affairs.’” 

SOCIAL DISCONTIENT 

The news of the execution of Huss provoked general exasperation in 
Bohemia. It was regarded as a defiance to the Czech nation — a crime which 
affected the entire Slav race. Sigismund and the Germans had thought of 
that deed only in reference to one man- they found a whole nation mvolved. 
Belgians and national questions were confused more than ever.^ 

The principal doctrine of the religious revolt that now began was the 
demand for the administration of the Eucharist m both kinds. Huss did not 
propose this innovation — nor, in fact, any of the extensive changes made by 
bis followers in the ecclesiastical system, though they were natural conclu- 
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Mons indicated in his ^stem of thought. It was while he w^ in Constance 
that JacobelluB (Jakobek) of Mies began to preach in Bohemia the necessity 
of administering the wine as well as the bread of the Eucharist to the laity. 
Hubs in a letter to Jacobellus spoke favourably of the innovation, but he did 
not regard it as a necessary reform. After his death this was regarded as the 
eardinal doctrine of the conservative Hussites, who were therefore^ called 
utraquists (from the Latin utraque, “both”) or calixtines (from “chalice,” or 
“cup"). 

Social discontent contributed to the religious and national revolt. The 
result was the formation of a radical party, whose ideals extended beyond 
reform to the abolition of the existing ecclesiastical system.® 

In the Middle Ages church and society were far removed from their natural 
bases, and were forced to conform even in their most important life-fimctions 
to the prescription of ecclesiastical statutes; therefore it came to be believed 
that an end of all oppression would be made, if the social orgpdsation of early 
Christianity, as revealed in the New Testament, were carried over into the 
degenerate present. As the poor priests, and Lollards of England, so now the 
so-called Taborites, led by enthusi^ic members of the lower_ nobility, as well 
as priests, added to Hussitism a socialistic and commimistic progranmie. 
Besides the church, the state and society should be reorganised on the b^is of 
the gospel. These people added to the hatred of the Germans and dislike of 
Sigismund a fanaticism based on the literal interpretation of Scripture, an 
inspiration, a passion, and a spirit of sacrifice which regarded nothing as 
impossible and transformed the suffering, imcultured, and impoverished 
peasants into an irresistible force. The whole development of humanity was 
to’ these people a great confusion, a fall from God’s law, for whose final restora- 
tion there must be a purification of the world; and they were the ones chosen 
of God to carry out that work — a conception which two centuries later the 
English pmitans also represented. Above all, absolute equality was to be 
introduced; church, birth, property, education should no longer create social 
classes; hkewise there should be no separation of the priesthood and the laity. ^ 
The form of government should be republican, for in the people resides the * 
soverei^ power. That the emancipation of woman was one of their articles 
of faith shows how completely these revolutionary idealists would overthrow 
all legal and moral limitations. Never had the Middle Ages seen any similar 
movement, never was such unmerciful war declared against ecclesiastical, 
political, and social conditibns,^ 

ECCLlfsiASTICAL INTiiBFEKENCB 

On the ecclesia^ical side, the council* took energetic measures against 
the new schism which threatened the church. It forbade communion under 
both kinds; revoked the charter of the University of Prague and threatened 
with ecclesiastical penalties King Wenceslaus and the archbishop of Prague 
if they did not lake heresy in h^d. The university retaliated by declaring 
communion under both kinds indispensable to salvation, and designated 
July 6th as the feast of John Huss, which was observed till the seventeenth 
e^tury. 

The schism, however, progressed peacefully imtil the dissolution of the 
council in 1418. Martm V, the new pope, wished to see active measures 
instituted ^amst herea^. He ordered Sigismxmd to have all priests restored 
to the parishes from which they had . been driven. Wenceslaus, fearmg his 
“brother would take advantage of this-x^eiito have himself, made kir^g of 
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Bohemia, willingly complied with the wishes of the pope. This was the 
signal for war. 

When the Catholic priests, re-entering Prague, wished to go in procession 
to the dedication of their churches and threatened with excommunication 
those receiving the Eucharist under both kmds, there was a popular rising. 
Once Wenceslaus was surrounded in the street by a multitude and was 
requested to permit the communion in both kinds The king ordered the 
people to deliver their arms to him. John of Zizka, one of the popular 
leaders, then went to the castle where the king resided and said: “Behold 
us with our arms. Where are your enemies?” 

The movement spread from Prague to the country. The peasants ceased 
to attend the churches when the Catholic pnest^ were installed. The Huss- 
ite priests held service in private houses, in bams, even in the open fields. 
They also held meetings on hills to which they gave biblical names. Tabor, 
from which the Taborites received their name, near Aussig on the Elbe; and 
Horeb, near Trebeckovic (Hohenbruck). In July, 1419, the municipal coimcil 
of Prague at the instigation of Wenceslaus imprisoned some Hussites. A 
great procession formed, marched to the town hall, and- demanded the release 
of the prisoners. The magistrates refused. In the tumult outside a monk 
who carried the chalice was struck by a stone. Zizka and his followers 
assaulted the buildmg, ascended the stauways, seized the judge, the burgo- 
master, and the councillors, and cast them through the windows upon the 
lances and pikes of those who were below. This was the final humiliation of 
Kmg Wenceslaus That “ defenestration, ” as it is called m Bohemian history, 
caused his death Seized in the midst of the tumult by an attack of apo- 
plexy, he died in August, 1419. 

A political question was now added to the religious issue. Sigismund, 
the heir to Bohemia, was German, he had allowed Huss to be burned, and 
was a partisan of Martin V. The Germans and Catholics, who belonged to 
the feudal nobility and to the wealthy families of the cities, recognised Sigis- 
mund as the legitmiate heir. Among the dissenters, the calixtines agi’eed 
upon four articles of faith: '(1) free preaching of the word of God in the popu- 
lar tongue; (2) communion under both kinds; (3) the suppression of eccle- 
siastical domams; (4) the punishment of public sins of the priests by temporal 
penalties. On these conditions they consented to recognise the rights of 
Sigismund. Much more numerous, however, were the Taborites, whose 
doctrines we have described, and the Adamites, the Nicolites, and Horebites, 
all of them sects whose teachmgs were socialistic in character. At Prague, 
the more ardent Taborites fell upon the churches and monasteries, destroyed 
the images and pictures, burned the robes and books. The archbishop and 
the cathedral chapter fled; the Germans took refuge in the chateaux. With 
a little activity and energy, a few concessions, and prompt action, Sigismund 
might have gained a following But he was indolent, and too devoted to 
pleasure Moreover the Turks were threatening Hungary, and the Hunga- 
rian nobles were unwillmg that Sigismund should leave them. The govern- 
ment of Bohemia was therefore entrusted to Sophia, widow of Wenceslaus, 
and Tehemiech, one of the wealthiest lords of the country. They were 
hostile to the popular movements, and civil war commenced. The Czech 
cause was ably summarised in a pamphlet issued at Prague: “The church 
has treated us as a stepmother. She has raised agamst us our worst enemies, 
the Germans. What cause of war have they, save their eternal hatred for 
our race? They wish to dominate in Bohemia as in Meissen, in Prussia, 
and on the Rhine. Who would not resist their hatred? The cross of Christ, 
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the symbol of all kindness and beauty, has become a sign of massacre and 
d^th. Beloved fellow citizens, you who are devoted to the crown of Bohe- 
mia, we pray you to unite with us; remember your ancestors, the ancient 
Czechs who passionately loved their country. To arms, to protect our 
country against injustice and oppression! By the aid of God we will sustain 
our cause!” 

sigissiuxd’s invasion of bohemia 

Sigismund saw that a war of religion and race was at hand. He made 
preparations to invade Bohemia in Silesia and Moravia, and asked Martin V 
to preach a crusade against his heretical subjects. With an army of eighty 
thousand men he invaded Bohemia in 1420 and captured two fortresses near 
Prague. A decisive battle ‘was fought at the hill of mkov, which commanded 
the northeast of Prague, and was held by the Hussites. On July 14th, while 
the troops of the fortresses attracted attention by a sortie, several thousand 
cavalry charged the hiQ. It was almost abmdoned by the Hussites. A 
hpdful of Taborites, among them two women and a girl, remained firm 
Zizka came to their aid; his troops were inferior m n um ber and began to 
^ye way, when reinforcements arrived; the (Armans were then defeated. 
Vitkov then took the name of the mount of Zizka. The fortresses were 
retaken by the Bohemians, a few months later the German army was defeated, 
and Sigismund evacuated Bohemia. 

We are astonished that Sigismund did not find in Catholicism and German 
patriotism the necessary resources with which to fight advantageously against 
the Hussites and Czechs, who inflicted so much loss on the church and German 
influence. Although the universities and the people in Germany were opposed 
to the Hussite reform because it was Czech, they were too dissatisfied with 
the corruption m the church to defend it with much ardour. On the other 
hand, the principalities^ and towns of Germany had become almost autono- 
mous through the decline of imperial authority, and were thus incapable of 
putting forth serious effort in any cause, however dear to them. 

Another cause of Bohemian success was the character of their army. 
The German army was feudal in character, each horseman fought indepen- 
dently, and a battle w^ to them a series of duels. Zizka’s army was composed 
of peasants armed with pikes which terminated in hooks and wooden bars 
loaded with iron. In a campaign they were protected by movable walls 
formed by chariots covered with boards and attached to each other by iron 
chains. When they camped, this was a fortified enclosure; in battle they 
cast projectiles^from it before attacking the enemy; then they took refuge 
if necessary. If the land were favourable, or sloping, they rolled against 
the_ enemy their chariots loaded with armed men. Before this democratic 
Mtional army of the Czechs, the German cavalry fell, just as the French 
horsemen had gone down at &4cy and Agmcourt before the FiUglish archers. 

death of Zizka ia 1424, one of the Taborite leaders, Procopius 
the Great, instituted a movement to unite all the Bohemian sects in an offen- 
ave way against the Germans, who corresponded to the Midianites and 
Ammekites of the Old Testament Under his leadership, from 1429 to 1434, 
the ^hemians ^de a number of expeditions into Germany.®^ In Austna 
we duke fled before them; they also overran Silesia, Lusatia, Saxony, Bran- 
denbi^, Bavaria, and Hungary. Not since the invasion of the Hungarians 
had Geranany suffer^ so much. "Such was the terror of the Christians,” 
^ys a emonicler, that, long before the arrival of the heretics, they abandoned 
the fortified villages and the forts. Thanks to the universal confusion, the 
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accomplices of the devil reduced the faithful to such misery that they burned 
their homes before taking flight.” 

In vain Rome appealed to religion for aid to Gtermany. Cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, one of the more popular and courageous priests of the church, 
preached a c^ade at Nuremberg. He assembled 40,000 cavalry and 90,000 
infantry, which crossed the mountains into Bohemia in 1431. Procopius 
had 55,000. When the armies were a mile apart, the Germans threw down 
their arms and fled in confusion to the frontier. “ The flight of the Germans 
could not have been more rapid,” says the chronicler, “u they had at their 
back two hundred thousand enemies ” The cardinal barely escaped; he lost 
his mantle, his crucifix, and the pontifical bull. “We have sinned against 
the Saviour,” he said; “ he has put his curae upon us, and the Christian people 
are punished with anathema.” 

TIius heresy became the stamp of Czech nationality. In the villages of 
Bohemia, the domination of the German patricians passed to the Slav corpo- 
rations. The war was notable for the fury and the cruelty characteristic of 
religious conflicts. Villages were usually sacked and burned, and prisoners 
massacred. The Taborites were especially _ violent against churches and 
monasteries. Bohemia lost the admirable religious monuments around which 
the piety of the people had heaped treasures and artistic wonders. The 
German domination in Bohemia, the work of five centuries, was completely 
broken. 

CONDITION OF GERMANY DURING SIGISMUND’s REIGN 

Smce the death of Charles IV Germany liad had no real government. 
It was only an mcoherent agglomeration of states, divided in administrations, 
habits, and mterests. Princes and bourgeoisie, laymen and ecclesiastics, 
ahenated from each other by their ambitions and traditions, were united 
in hatred and distrust of the central authority. Without permission of the 
king, even without his knowledge, provinces were divided, laws of succession 
were modified, offensive and defensive treaties were signed, and often imperial 
subjects were found in armies hostile to their emperor and to Germanjr. 

The feudal service feU into decay. The imperial passed with the religious 
rights into the hands of the princes. The charters of investiture of the period 
gave the lords the right to levy at will imposts and aides. There was no 
money and therefore there were no regular troops. There was no army 
except undisciplined masses — numerous, but without cohesion, practice 
in arms, or pay.^ 

Sigismund in vain strove to brmg order out of this confusion. At Con- 
stance, in 1415, he proposed a new city league of which he should be the head. 
The cities, however, were cautious of any movement led by the emperor, 
and the scheme failed. Sigismund then suggested a new Landfriede by 
which cities and principalities should be divided into four districts, each 
with a head and a central bureau organised by the emperor. This plan 
was received with favour by the cities, for it recognised them as equal to 
the feudal powers; but the princes in 1417 pledged themselves against it, 
and similar negotiations for a reform of the empire in 1434 failed on account 
of the hostility of the territorial princes.® 

The town chronicles are full of revolutionary movements in which the 
revolt agamst the church was fused with democratic aspirations. At Mainz 
the corporations rose against the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie against the 
clergy; Wurzburg, Ratisbon, and Bamberg were at war with their bishop; 
Magdeburg made an alliance with many towns of the north against her bishop, 
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defeated his soldiers, and forced him to take refuge at Stettin; at Sjwier, 
Strasburg, Passau, and Constance there were quarrels between the middle 
dasses and the labouring people, and between the municipality and the 
ecclesiastics. The discontent spread to the country districts In 1428 the 
inhabitants of Appenzell were excommunicated because they menaced the 
Irohop of Constance, the abbot of St. Gall, and the neighbouring lords A 
little later several thousand peasants besieged Worms they had on their 
banner the crucified Christ and demanded that the priests and the Jews 
should be put to death because through them scandals had come into the 
world.^ 

These conditions, as well as the failure to suppress heresy in Bohemia, 
revived the old demand for an ecumenical council of the church. 


GEE^LiNY ANiD THE COUNCIL OP B.IlB (1431-1443 A.D.) 

Like the council of Constance, that of Bdle was also an international con- 
gress. The question of heresy and the reform of ecclesiastical abuse were 
again subjects for deliberation. In place of the schism, there was an equally 
absorbing problem — that of the constitutional relation between pope and 
council, which should be the supreme source of ecclesiastical authority. 

The struggle between the two powers was precipitated by Pope Eugenius 
W. Alarmed by the independent and revolutionary tendencies at B41e, 
he made a vam attempt to dissolve the council. The policy of Sigismund 
was naturally important for both parties. He had favoured the meeting 
of the council by takmg it under his imperial protection. But, in 1431, he 
decided to make an expedition into Italy for the conquest of Venice and 
Florence. He attempted to play the mediator between pope and council, 
but failed. When his army was unsuccessful, he encouraged the council 
to give the pope the choice of revokmg his bull of dissolution and sending a 
representative to BAle or of submitting to a charge of contumacy. The 
pope was now humbled and the work of the council seemed assured. But 
the firat step in the revival of papal leadership was an alliance of Eugenius 
and Sigisrqund. At the pope’s siggestion, the conflicting claims oT Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and the emperor were submitted to the arbitration of Niccolo 
of Este, lord of Florence. Sigismund recognised Eugenius IV as a “true 
and imdoubted pope,” and promised to act in defence of his holiness “among 
all kin^ and prmces — all persons in the world, ecclesiastical as well as 
secular.” The consummation of the alliance was a coronation of Sigismund 
by the pope — an event well described by Eberhard Windecke,” a contem- 
porary German traveller and chronicler.® 


The Cmonatim of Sigismund 

On May 12th, St. Pancras’ Day, the Roman king entered Rome, and on 
Whitsuntide he rode to St. Peter’s church. At length pope and emperor 
went and took their seats under their respective tabernacles. They stood 
while the gospel was read and an oflfice of the Holy Trmity was sung. Then 
he, who had been accustomed to crown the emperor (the pope) approached 
and placed the crown on the emperor, so that it slanted to the right. The 
emperor then kneeled before the pope, when the latter straightway raised 
his right foot and removed the crown with it, according to the law and ancient 
Then when they sang the gospel and came to the words, “And I 
will give you a sword,” the pope gave the emperor the sWord of a former 
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emperor, according to custom. When the high office was over, the kiss was 
given in Italian fashion, the pope kissing the emperor on the right cheek 
and likewise the emperor the pope Then the emperor took his sword in 
hand, the pope his cross, and the latter gave his blessmg to the emperor 

The coronation of Sigismund affected his attitude towards the council. 
He still desired its success in its reformatory work, but looked with little 
favour on the constitutional problem of the relation of pope and council 
It was due to his mfluence, as well as to that of other sovereigns of Europe, 
that the council did not depose Eugenius, and that the papal autocracy in 
the church was preserved. The coun- 
cil then turned to the consideration 
of heresy. The invitation to send 
representatives to BS,lewas accepted 
by the calixtines or moderate party 
in Bohemia. After prolonged de- 
bate, the Four Articles of Prague were 
accepted as the basis of a compro- 
mise. The definition of the articles 
and the method by which they should 
be enforced in Bohemia were rele- M 
gated to a diet held at Prague in “ 

1434. 


CIVIL WAE AND BATTLE OP LIPAN 
[1434 A D.) 

But Procopius and the Taborites 
were unwilling to be reconciled to 
the church. Civil war in Bohemia 
was the result; the moderate party 
defeated the Taborites at the battle 
of Lipan in May, 1434, in which 
Procopius and the flower of his army 
perished. Encouraged by these dis- 
sensions, the representatives of the 
council refused to accept the inter- 
pretations of the Articles of Prague 
offered by the Bohemians. Sigismund 
skilfully took advantage of the situa- oosTtnca of thb late piptebnth OEimmT 
tion by offering to concede religious 

questions at issue in return for the crown of Bohemia. The Bohemians then 
re-entered the church without surrendering the prmeiples which had caused 
their separation. They also gained recognition of their nationality, for 
Sigismund promised to appoint only native offimls in Bohemia. But he 
made the fatal mistake of encouraging a Catholic reaction. This prolonged 
the strife between Czech and German. 


DEATH OP SIGISMUND (1437 A.D.) 

On Sigismund’s death, Albert the new emperor was endorsed by the 
Catholic party but rejected by the calixtmes, and the religious problem in 
Bohemia continued to dommate political issues. 
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HOHENZOLLEKK AXD HABSBTJEG 

Brides the religious dissensions and neighbourhood wars which ehar- 
acteri^d Sigismund’s reign, his policy is notable for one action which was of 
great importance for the future of Germany. This was the investiture of the 
house of HohenzoUem with Brandenburg, the immediate results of which 
foreshadowed the rise of Prussia, the leading state of the modern German 
Empire. 

Brandenburg included a large stretch of country extending from the Elbe 
to the Oder and Vistula. In the early centuries its inhabitants were Slavs 
and its conquest and conversion to Christianity were as difficult as those of 
Saxony had been. Although the scene of border warfare under the early 
Gennan emperors, it was not until about 1135 that it was finally conquered. 
The conqueror was the famous Albert the Bear, who founded the Askanian 
house, which with the Wettins and Guehs ranked among the most powerful 
feudal families of Germany. About the middle of the fourteenth century 
the Askanian house became extinct, however, and the royal house of Luxem- 
burg claimed Brandenburg as fief of the empire. Charles IV had treated 
it rather as personal property, however, and willed it to Sigismund. But 
Sigismimd had more land than power or money, and in 1411 he made a bar- 
gain with the we^thy Frederick of HohenzoUem, burggraf of Nuremberg, 
by which Frederick advanced the needy Sigismund 150,000 marks, and 
received in turn the stewardship of Brandenburg, or, as the phrase ran, he 
became “ complete general administrator and highest lord.” 

The knightly house of HohenzoUem has often been mentioned in the 
preceding pages. OnginaUy owners of a single castle on the upper Danube 
not very far from the ancestral seat of the Habsburgs, the Hohenzollems 
had become influential at the Swabian court, and in 1192 Frederick I became 
burggr^ of Nuremberg, where the family was established, with the rich 
territories of Ansbach and Bayreuth spreading on either hand It was a 
HohenzoUem who had saved the day for the first Habsburg, when the troops 
of Ottocar went down before the valour of Rudolf I and of Frederick of Nurem- 
berg. But wealth rather than valour constituted their strength, and when 
in 1415 Sigismund wished to raise more money for his expenses at Constance, 
he borrowed 250,000 marks more from his most helpful creditor, and for 
his whole debt of 400,000 marks gave up Brandenbuig and its electoral 
dignity, to the shrewd man of busmess who was at the head of the Hohen- 
zoUem house. In this way the Hohenzollems came to Berlin ! 

There is a strange contrast in the spirit of the two participants in this 
transaction. Sigismund needed the money because he was leaving Con- 
stance for a visit to the kings of Spain, France, and England. It was his 
dream that he might thus end the schism by brmgmg Spam in with the 
council; that he might prevent the new outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War which was jiKt bringing Henry V over to the battle-field of Agmcourt, 
and^ that then, with a European peace established, he might direct united 
Christendom in one grand crusade against the Turks.* Against this imprac- 
ticable but lofty dream one must place the less imaginative but more practical 
plans of the wealthy count of Nuremberg Out of the dream of Sigismund 
came no result but humiliation and failure; out of the business bargain of 
Fredmick of HohenzoUem came the Prussian kingdom. 


* Cf his speech before the council, m Von der Bhrdt, II, 483 
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Indeed the results of the changed position of the HohenzoUems were_ at 
once apparent in the relations between monarch and vassal. Frederick 
be^an to adopt an independent policy. He cast in his sympathies with the 
Rhine princes, who were hostile to Sigismund, opposed the wars agamst the 
Hussites, and, in opposition to the wishes of Si^smund, made an alliance 
by marriage with Poland. Thus began that policy of aggrandisement at 
the expense of the body of the empire wWch finally resulted in German revolt 
and the formation of an independent kingdom. 

Sigismund died without male heirs. His daughter, Mary, had married 
Albert of Habsburg, duke of Austria, and his dying wish was that Duke 
Albert should be his successor. But when the college of electors met, there 
was a rival candidate, namely, Frederick of Brandenburg. Here was the 
prelude of the later conflict of Habsburg and HohenzoUem. Albert was 
elected and Frederick resigned his claims. The imperial crown reverted 
to the house of Habsburg, which to-day rules Austria. The worthy policy 
of Charles IV to establish the house of Luxemburg by alliances with various 
kmgdoms of the empire and its neighbours, had failed. The Habsburgs 
replaced the Luxemburgs, but Sigismund by exalting the HohenzoUems 
did much to establish the rival power which later divided the possessions of 
the Habsburgs.® 



CHAPTER VI 


ALBERT II, FREDERICK IH, AND MAXIMILIAN I 

[1438-1519 A D.] 


At tills period Germany, as a state, was little more than a 
cipher in the pohtical system of Europe Full of strength within, it 
was yet unable to apply its power. Its constitution, formed upon pre- 
scription, was scarcely better than a chaos. Even though the Golden 
Bull (1356) had sufficiently determined the relations between the head 
of the empire and the chief of its pnnces, who could say what the 
mutual rights of the emperor and the remainmg states truly were? 

The degree of authority which he should possess was thus commonly 
dependent upon the character and personal power of the emperor. 

Under the long reign of Fredenck III, who slumbered away above 
- half a century upon the throne (1440-1492), this authority was nearly 
annihilated; and under that of Maximilian I, notwithstanding the 
new institutions, it was, as regarded its own interests, but little 
augmented. 

' On the other hand, there was not one of the remaining princes 
of Germany whose power was sufficient to command respect. In 
fact, if the impetuous advance of the hereditary foes of Christendom, 
who had for fifty years been securely settled in the e^-st of Europe, 
had not frequently compelled the Germans to make common cause 
against them, there seems to be no reason why the bands of the empire 
should not have been wholly dissolved. — Hebrew, ^ 

There could hardly be a doubt as to the man upon whom the electors 
would confer the crown after Sigismund’s death. To be sure, Elector Fred- 
erick of Brandenburg wished to place himself or one of his sons on the throne; 
but fortune did not favour the ambition of the Hohenzollems, since the north, 
like the Wittelsbachs, had to bear the burden of royal duties and to support 
the Habsbuigs, who had entered into the inheritance of the former Luxem- 
bm^ rivals. Albert of Habsburg, who was lord of Upper and Lower Austria, 
and who held the crown of Bohemia and Hungary, was the strongest prince of 
the empire. He did not solicit the crown, but not to elect him would have 

316 
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meant the provocation of a new civil war, at least it would have resulted in the 
separation of Bohemia and Austria from the empire. On March 18, 1438, he 
was unanimously chosen king by the electors at Frankfort. A brave, earnest, 
and energetic admmistrator;_ a bold, valiant soldier, Albert was not unworthy 
of the long line of rulers which his house gave to the German throne. 

He strove for the establishment of a new' Landfnede, and likewise turned 
his attention to the schism which had broken out between Pope Eugenius IV 
and the council of Bfile, 

with the hoM of rais- '‘ALBERTVS 

mg the secular power • » w- 

and of ending the mis- 
government in the 
church. Unfortunately 
the' conditions in his in- 
herited kingdom were 
not such as to admit of 
much activity on his 
part in the empire. 

The Taborites and the 
radical calixtines would 
not accept a Catholic 
duke who had used his 
sword for Sigismund in 
the Hussite wars. He 
was indeed recognised 
king of Bohemia after 
the reconciliation of 
Sigismund with Catho- 
lics and moderate ea- 
lixtines in 1436, and 
was crowned in 1438 at 
Iglau, but the anti- 
Austrian party gave its 
allegiance to Kasimir 
of Poland. A civil war 
followed. Before Al- 
bert’s power in Bohe- Albert n ( 1397 - 1439 ) 

mia was fully secured, XAfter a woodcut of en isis) 

an attack of Murad II 



called him into Hungary. With determination he undertook the defence of 
the country but received little aid from the Hungarian nobles, who thought 
more of riieir privileges and the expulsion of the Germans from their land, 
th9,Ti the protection of the boundaries. From his residence in the swampy, 
low country of the Theiss and Danube he contracted a fever, and died in Octo- 
ber, 1439, in the beginning of his forty-second year.& _ . 

The reign of Albert is notable not for itself, for in spite of all his splendid 
energy, Albert was unable in the two short years of his reign, to accomplish 
much; but it marks a great mile-stone in both Habsburg pd pperial history. 
From his reign until the empire was dismembered at the dictation of Napoleon,' 
with but an msignificant interruption, the throne was in the possession of the 
Habsburg family. The growth of their power, however, was particularly 
accomplisheii in the reign of the next emperor, Frederick III — perhaps the 
most unpractical, incompetent, and absurd figure in the imperial history, who 
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by a strange stroke of fate gave his descendants the richest heritage of 
Europe.® 

FREDEBICK HI (1439-1493 A.D.) 

The same considerations which had caused the election of Albert II led the 
electors to unite on Duke Frederick of Styria (Steiennark) at their meeting at 
Frankfort on February 2, 1440. Frederick with his brother had possession of 
Inner Austria. As head of the Habsburgs he was guardian of Sigismund, the 
head of the T 3 rrol and Hither Austria, and, although he did not preserve the 
guardianship of the prospective thrones of Bohemia and Hungary, he was the 
natural representative of the rights which the Habsburgs had acquired over 
those lands. As one of the strongest CJerman princes, he was called to assume 
the crown and defend the rights of the empire. 

Frederick was no warrior at heart, he was strongly prejudiced against 
using violent means to enforce his decisions; but he had the quiet, phlegmatic 
Habsburg faculty for diplomacy. He had strong faith in the future greatness 
of his house. He cast his eye to the hazy distance and was too often an 
inactive spectator of the present. It was natural that such a ruler should do 
nothing toward introducing the reforms needed in the empire. The indiscre- 
tion with which the ^rman states always followed their own interests, and 
the difficulty of dealing ^th them, increased durmg this reign. Although 
Frederick, in spite of all his weakness, never surrendered any of the theoretical 
claims of the imperial authority, yet he never was man enough to take prac- 
tical steps for their defence. 

The first problem before him was that of the church. The neutrality 
which the electors had adopted toward the quarrel of Eugenius IV and the 
council of B&le, had put an end to the worst abuses of papal admmistration m 
Germany .& But when Eugenius was deposed and a new pope, Felix V (Duke 
Amadeus Vin of Savoy), was elected by the council, it was impossible for the 
ecclesiastical issue not to become a matter of political importance. If a 
coimcil might depose a pope at will, why might not the nobles or the people 
depose a Img? Frederick and the sovereigns of Europe naturally refused to 
recognise Felix V and remained faithful to Eugenius Through the diplomacy 
of .mneas Sylvius the German princes were persuaded to remain loyal to 
Eugenius and a concordat regulating the relations of Germany to the papal 
curia was drawn up (1446). The councE of Bile was now but a name it 
adjourned to LaiKJ^e and dissolved three years later (1449) . In a few years 
all the abuses arising from papal administration were revived in Germany; 
the councils of Constance and Bile had failed to accomplish the reforms 
expected of them. 

Frederick’s loyalty to the papal cause was rewarded by coronation at Rome 
in 1452, by Etgenius’ successor, Nicholas V. With meagre equipment, 
without escort of electors or great princes, Frederick journeyed to Italy. 
.Eneas Sylvius, his secretary, later Pope Pius II, gives the following account 
of the last imperial coronation at Rome.® 

After all_ preparations had been made, the Roman bishop took his place 
before the h^h altar of St. Peter upon a high throne, while the cardinals took 
up their positions on his right and the bishops and the rest of the prelates on 
his left. Outside the screen were two raised seats, one designed for Frederick, 
the other for Leonora,* but a free passage was left so that the ascent from here 
to the altar should be open. Leonora, who had betaken herself in good time to 

‘ S'redeii<4i’s wife, a Foitugnese princess, whom he had recently mamed. 
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her seat in the company of her maids of honour, drew all eyes upon her; she 
was a winning maid both owing to her natural charms and W tasteful attire. 
Frederick was conducted by a number of cardinals to the chapel, called 
“twixt the Towers,” and here swore allegiance to St. Peter, Pope Nicholas, 
and his successors, in the form used by Louis the son of Charlemagne, as the 
papal decrees assure us. Here the alb was also put on him, and he was 
adopted as a canon of St. Peter; on this occasion he gave to his confratres, the 
canons, as many of them as were present, a kiss. Without pausing he then 
proceeded in the midst of the cardinals to the main portal of the church. 
When he had reached this a most solemn blessing was spoken over him by 
Cardinal Pietro of San Marco, a nephew of Eugenius IV. Thereupon he 
entered the chapel of St. Gregory, put on sandals, assumed the tunic, and 
received the imperial cloak. When immediately after this he came into the 
middle aisle of the basilica, the blessing was pronounced upon him by a second 
cardinal. And again a third time he was blessed at the screen of St. Peter. 
Then he was led to the altar of St. Maurice, and, in accordance with ancient 
usage, anointed with the sacred oil betw^n the shoulder blades and on the 
right arm by the cardinal of Porto, the vice-chancellor of that time. In the 
same places his consort Leonora was anointed. After this had been done both 
went to their seats. Then the pope began the high oflSce, and at the celebration 
many solemn usages introduced by the ancient fathers of the church were 
observed. In turn there were handed to him the sceptre, by which the fubess 
of royal power was denoted, the apple of the empire, which is the usual repre- 
sentation of world sovereignty, and the sword which means the right to make 
war. Fmally, the golden crown, invested with the mitre and studded with 
precious jewels, was placed upon his imperial head. The empress also 
received, after the emperor, a crown from the pope’s hand, from which it was 
established that she descended from the wife of Sigismund. 

But the emperor, although he had bought adornment for himself at an 
mcredible price, yet on this solemn occasion had caused to be sent from the 
archives at Nuremberg the cloak, the sword, the sceptre, the apple, and the 
crown of Charlemagne, as tradition describes them, and of these pieces he had 
made use. For this advantage is conceded to antiquity that ancient objects 
command a higher degree of veneration, while new ones lack reputation. 
But if this really was the finery of Charlemagne then without doubt did the 
princes and kmgs of the old days look less to the magnificence of their dress 
and more to the glory of their name; then did they prefer to do brilliant deeds, 
rather than wear shinmg raiments. 

Meanwhile for me, seemg that I examined the separate pieces more 
closely, the unpression could not be stifled, as I looked at the sword, that this 
did not belong*to the first Charles (to Charlemagne), but to the fourth Charles 
who was the father of Sigismund. For, richly engraved upon it, was the 
Bohemian lion which the latter bore as kmg of Bohemia. But among the 
populace the rumour prevailed that these were the ornaments of Charlemagne 
For the great fortune of so famous a man will have it so, that to him shaU be 
credited also that which belongs to others called Charles; just as the Theban 
Hercules has collected in his person the heroic feats of the rest of the men who 
went by his name, and mheh is told of Julius Csesar which was accomplished 
after him by other csesars. So important a thmg is it to be first m the field. 
But if, as I am convmced, those pieces date from the time of Charles IV, then 
we must marvel all the more that m so short a time ornaments have made 
such stndes, so that the costume of Charles may be regarded as that of a 
peasant, if it is set by the side of the extraordinarily rich and brilliant posses- 
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sbns of our Frederick. Would that we excelled our old predecessors as pre- 
eminently in virtue as we do in idle frippery 

But while 'Nicholas set the crown upon the imperial head, the bishop’s 
mitre all but fell off his own cranium, which some took for an evil omen for the 
pope, saying that from this could be prophesied the attack made later in the 
same year by Stefano Porcaro, who nearly succeeded in murdering the pope. 
Yet by the grace of God was Pope Nicholas saved, and he fortunately pre- 
served his position 

-miDERICVS* m" 

creant was seized 



and did penance 
for tlie evil de- 
sign, for an end 
was put to his life 
by strangulation 
in the castle of 
Crescentius.c 

Fredericks Mis- 

gor eminent in 

Germany 

Frederick’s 
reign began with 
much talk of 
peace, under the 
peace-lovmg king, 
who bore such an 
auspicious name, 
(Frederick, from 
Fnede, peace). 
But indolence is 
not a good guar- 
antee of peace, and 
Germany suffered 
more disasters 
under his long 
reign than had 
been its lot since 


the Interregnum. In the first place he attempted to reduM Switzerland to 
its ancient dependence upon the Habsburgs, and invited in French assis- 
tance. The Swi® heroically maintained their independence, and the French 
troops, defeated in battle, turned into bands of robbers who plundered Alsace 
and Swabia. They were the same “free companies,” who durmg the Hundred 
Years' War had learned their savage business from captains like Du Guesclin. 
Their bandit life was not the only evil in the south, however The cities 
and the princes were again at w’’ar. Thirty-one cities united against the 
princes of Baden, Austria, Wurtemberg, and Brandenburg The same 
anarchy reigned in the north, but worse than all the frontiers were again 
attacked, especially upon the west, where the great house of Burgundy was 
at the height of ite power.®* 


* See volume on France, 
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The solidarity of the empire was broken up by neighbouring stated. The 
ancient possessions of the Luxemburgs, the duchy of Luxemburg, and the 
Wittelsbach possessions in the Netherlands fell to Burgundy; the Poles 
seized West Prussia, made the land conquered by the Teutonic knights a 
vassal state and reduced the German colonies on the Baltic, while the union 
of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark extended the Danish boundaries to 
Hamburg and Lubeck. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that the necessity for a stronger 
leadership in the empire was felt. From 1454 an idea developed of deposing 
Frederick or of choosing a Roman king as a fellow-administrator of the empire. 
Duke Philip of Burgundy, Albert VI of Austria, and Elector Frederick of the 
Palatinate were suggested for such an ofl5.ee. Even Kmg George Podiebrad, 
who had succeeded Albert II’s son Wladislaw as king of Bohemia, hoped to 
be named king of the Romans with the consent of the emperor. But all 
these attempts failed on account of the resistance of Frederick and the lack 
of unity among the electors But the desire for a reform by the empire 
became stronger; the negotiations were not given up; but they were prolonged 
by the resistance of the emperor to the curtailment of his theoretical 
sovereignty and the aversion of the princes to the limitation of their actual 
authority. Yet new Landfneden were proclaimed which were no better than 
those of former years. 

Frederick’s influence in the eastern part of the empire and in his inherited 
territory was weakened by his neighbours as well as by domestic dissensions, 
George Podiebrad of Bohemia threatened Austria, and King Matthias, who 
had succeeded Ladislaus of Hungary, not only increased his kingdom by 
taking Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia from Podiebrad; he also conquered 
Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. , He almost brought to pass his dream of a 
powerful kingdom in the heart of Europe, a union of German, Slavonic, and 
Hungarian provinces, which had also bem the dream of Ottocar and the first 
Habsburgs. 

The Revival of Habsburg Power 

But after these humiliations the power of the Habsburgs reidved. On 
the boundary of Germany and France the strong kingdom of Burgundy 
developed. Philip of Burgundy planned to found a new kingdom of Lor- 
raine, and perhaps to procure for his house the imperial crown. But the 
obstmacy of Frederick prevented his realising this ambition. He was indeed 
inclined to make the duke king of Brabant, but he would not give up his 
feudal rights over the German provinces belonging to Burgundy. Philip’s 
plans were also those of his son, Charles the Bold. He wished to be elected 
king of the Romans with the consent of Frederick III, and offered in return 
the marriage of his daughter Mary to Maximilian, Frederick’s son In 
December, 1473, Frederick and Charles met at Treves to come to an under- 
standing in regard to the marriage and the royal authority of Charles. The 
emperor refused the election of Charles to the Roman kingship, as well as the 
formation of Burgundy into a separate kingdom. Charles was disappointed. 
He then turned his influence against Frederick on Ihe Rhine, encouraged the 
confusion in the archdiocese of Treves, and defended Neuss in a rebellion 
against the empire. The outbreak of a war with S’witzerland, however, 
drew his attention from Germany, and in January, 1477, he lost his life in an 
obscure battle with the Swiss at Nancy. Louis XI of France did not hesitate 
to take advantage of Charles’ death. He seized Picardy, Artois, the duchy 
of Burgundy, and many cities of Flanders. Maximilian now went to the 
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Netherlands, and in August, 1477, married of Burgundy. It was 

nece^ary to take up arms to defend the possessions of his wife agamst the 
French. His brilliant victory at Guinegate (August 7th, 1479) won for him 
the reputation of a hero, and secured the Netherlands for the house of Habs- 
burg. After the death of Mary, he signed the treaty of Arras (1482) by which 
he yielded to the French the duchy of Burgundy and Picardy, while Artois, 
Micon, Franche-Comte, and Auxerre were later given to the dauphin as the 
dowry of his wife, Maximilian’s daughter. 

The death of Matthias of Hungary in 1490 opened the way for a further 
realisation of Habsbuig ambition. Austna and the Tyrol were again united 
and the acquisition of Hungary and Bohemia also seemed possible. Bo the 
old Frederick lived to see his fortunes changed from the deepest humiliation 
to dazzling greatness, a change, indeed, in which he took no active part. 

In the empire, at last, the work of reform reached solid ground for future 
development in the establishment of the Swabian League, which aimed at 
peaceful settlement of old matters of feud. In the different territories there 
was now displayed a growing artistic, scientific, and political activity. At 
the same time the weakness of the imperial constitution was deeply felt, in 
contrast to those in the neighbourmg monarchies, which had so suddenly 
reached their prime. Already great hopes were placed upon the young 
Maximilian. Frederick III, however, spent the last years of his life buried 
in the experiments and mysterious sciences of alchemy and astrology. He 
died at Linz on the nineteenth of August, 1493, after a reign whose fruitless 
inactivity had stretched out for over half a century .6 

The actual events of Frederick’s reign we have passed over quickly and 
with but slight attention. We shall now glance at his character and his 
government through the two most widely different sources it is possible to 
find: the naive Grunbeck, whose simple attachment to his' master makes his 
contemporary picture grotesque as it is graphic, and the cold scholarly science 
of the great modern historian Ranke. The one speaks to us of Frederick the 
man, the other of the land he governed.® 

Griinbeck’s Description of Frederick's Old Age 

When he began to be oppressed by the inconveniences of enfeebled health 
he chose as a resting place the castle of Linz, which in consequence of its 
antiqmty threatened to fall into ruins. On this he caused to be built a 
number of watch towers, which people at that tune were wont to call mouse 
traps, and which faced all the four quarters of heaven, so that he could keep 
off encroachment by strangers and particularly’ also by his dependents 
Hence amongst players and gormandisers arose the habit of saying that the 
emperor had become a mouse-kUler; he was accustomed to admit none who 
appared on imperial affairs but granted access to flies and gnats only. But 
evil gossip on all sides was poured upon him by the tongue-wagglers who were 
cut off from the chance of increasing their store of usurious gain. Ridicule 
and contempt of this kmd, however, he knew how to shake off from his should- 
ers with ease. Shut off from the outer world the emperor devoted himaplf in 
the fulness of leisure and repose to mathematical science, obtaining from the 
teachers of this art the most accurate information concerning the movements 
of the stars, the relations betw^n land and sea, the various compositions of 
the whole world ; and he acquired such intimate and marked knowledge of 
the celestial science that he foresaw from the coincidence of the stars several 
future events that took place. There are also extant prophecies drawn by 
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his own hand with regard to the whole career of his son Maximilian and of his 
rad. One day, the talk falling on the fate of individuals, he jestingly prophe- 
sied for one of his secretaries a terrible and dishonourable death; whereupon 
the man immediately committed suicide by hanging himself. Furthermore 
in the royal libraries 
may be seen me- 
morials in writing of 
his hand, in which 
from the hour of na- 
tmty he has calcu- 
lated the natural 
proclivities, and the 
character of certain 
kin^s and even from 
facial traits and from 
the lines of the hands 
he has foretold down 
to all the details 
events that were to 
happen in the near 
or m the remote fu- 
ture in a cunnmg 
fashion, and m a way 
in every respect con- 
sonant with the 
truth. Men there 
are, I make no doubt, 
who maintain that 
he fooled himself 
with idle tricks of 
magic; yet he used 
the night more than 
the day for these 
occupations of his as 
altogether for a re- 
lief from imperial 
affairs. For the 
most part, his habit 
was to watch until 
past midnight, but then as a consequence to extend his night’s rest until tlie 
third hour of the day. 

Collections of picked gems and pearls he possessed in great number, and 
of immense value too, not so much to appease his zeal for collecting by their 
natural colour and the beauty of their form, but much more to make a show to 
foreign kmgs and to awake their desire, or rather their envy For in the 
decoration of the crown and of the imperial cloak he is said to have spent three 
hundred thousand gold gulden in the purchase of pearls and cut stones and to 
have paid for the gold sewmg and the finishers of the crown a sum of ten thou- 
sand gold gulden apiece. The trustworthiness of this statement is confirmed 
by the English jewelers, who, when they saw the emperor in the glory of his 
imperial dignity, with the mitre set in jewels, estimated his dress and crown 
at a million. How ^eat his pleasure in these collections was, may be gathered, 
however, from the circumstance that at the buying of them he used all kinds , 
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of artifice and always established the weight of the pearls with his own hands. 
When it was necessary to take precautions against the deceits of the dealers, 
he did not omit to test the gems and pearls, and when he discovered false 

E ie<^ or pieces of imitation he rescinded the deal and sent the swindler about 
is business. Furthermore, he learned great skill in the transformation of 
metals and m their intermixture, and how to make orpiment from quicksilver 
by an admixture of powder, and to produce genuine gold from pure orpiment 
by smeltmg and by the addition of certain other mgredients, and how from 
tne shavings of tfiis to make a water that healed many diseases. In the 
pursuit of such occupations he closed his life at an advanced age. 

The strictly appointed hours for fulfilling religious duties^ he obse^ed 
punctually and with warm devotion, whenever his bodily condition permitted 
it; apart from this he also found time in his leisure hours at night as well as by 
day for directing his prayers to heaven. Such was the piety with which he 
always turned his thoughts to the divinity in heaven that not only did he have 
the houses of worship decorated with purple hangmgs and baldaquins, with 
golden apparel magnificently elaborated, with representations of weapons, 
pictures of the finest execution, with vestments, wax candles, and other orna- 
ments for the sanctuaries, but he also constructed a whole number of new 
chapels from their foundations upward. 

And, for that he devoted especial reverence to St. George, he determined 
that all men should regard him in all the distresses of war as a sacred pro- 
tection and fellow combatant, and as such they should appeal to him. Hence 
it is that the most famous societies and knightly orders in the German lands 
have rken under the name of this saint and under his protection have executed 
all their glorious deeds both at home and in war. Certain orders of priests also 
the emperor inaugurated, which differed from the other ecclesiastical converts 
not so much in their garb, its colour and cut — for they wear two long linen 
bands m which crosses are inserted back and front — as in their customs and 
ceremonies. He also provided them in the most sumptuous way with per- 
petual rents and in the end tacitly allowed himself to be pubhcly described as 
one of these priests of St. George without fuller title. Upon no other enter- 
prise did he ever bring so warm an mterest to bear as upon the growth and 
development of this, his new foundation. 

It was his habit, ^ often as he felt an inclination to eat, at every time and in 
every place, even whilst driving in a carriage, to consume sweet pears, peaches, 
or apricots. Sometimes he breakfasted so late in the morning that ^e food 
which had been brought up cooked had to be cooked all afresh to avoid its 
going bad. Rarely he indulged in great carousals, and when he did it was in 
order partly to make a show with his riches, or partly for imperial reasons that 
he_ sometimes invited certain princes, entertaining them at the board and 
cajoling them in the most endearing fashion with the choicest dainties. On 
such occasions he would thaw and be full of conversation, telling without 
exaggeration of his experiences and the vicissitudes of fortune, a nd giving a 
perfectly true account of the history of his ancestors. Moreover he had the 
pleasures of the table seasoned with comic presentations by jesters, just as also 
he would interrupt breakfast, the midday meal, or supper m this way and pro- 
tract tibe conversation until far into the night. All the days of his life it must 
I® admitted he was sober and drank no wine; only occasionally he relished 
tiie^tote of the fresh grape juice when it was quite sweet from the wme-press, 
of Pucinum. So also he had an especial liking for the grapes 
^Tt-iest md Raetia, which he seemed not to suck dry but to eat up altogether, 
•When he b^an to be oppressed with sleep, he would deep as a rule not longer 
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hours, and even then not without interruption but in such a way that 
within this space of tune he would wake several times. And when he could 
not recapture the sleep that had been broken mto, he left his bed, seated him- 
self on a stool, and summoned his personal attendant in order to hold converse 
with him. Then he made a fresh attempt to sleep, or wandered round the 
room until fatigue seemed to overmaster him. Thereupon he protracted his 
rest until the fifth or sixth hour of the day, and if he caught anybody who 
waked him he upbraided him roundly, into such an irritable mood was he put 
by staying up until early mommg. 

Now because marvels and prophecies usually denote the death of men of 
high degree, I deem it suitable at this place 
to introduce what marvels befell him, my 
king, before he died. From them he could 
foresee clearly and unmistakably his death and 
the dangers which threatened the empire in 
the future. First of all there fell a number 
of stones from heaven, and stones of immense 
weights, but one of them exceeded all the 
others in size. This one, triangular and show- 
ing on its surface traces of burning in its colour 
and in the form of the metal, may be seen to 
this day in the possession of the Sebusiani; 
it came thundering down through the air out 
of a bright sky and had powerfully agitated 
the minds of all the inhabitants. Then ex- 
traordinary stars, such as antiquity was ac- 
customed to describe as comets, had shone in 
the sky. Furthermore the dwellings in which 
the emperor was wont to pass the night were 
so frequently struck with lightning and some 
of the places of preservation for his collections 
of gems caught fim and burned in such won- 
drous wise through the flashes, that the em- 
peror no longer held such happenings for 
prophecies, but declared them to be the mis- 
chievous teasing of nature, such as she may 
daily be observed to offer. Also a number of mtoioian of the fifteenth cen- 
household animals, with which the emperor al- 
ways delighted in busying himself in all times 

of adversity, having the Imack of enlivenmg himself through them, came to an 
end before his eyes through wonderful incidents. Thus amongst other occur- 
rences, an ostrich was hurled over a bridge by a whirlwmd, and to the greatest 
horror and sorrow of all broke its neck. All this kind of marvels the emperor 
had not needed to note any further, had not he finally encountered a prophetic 
indication unheard of and .unprecedented which conveyed to him complete 
certamty concerning his end. One of his legs had been devoured all over by a 
continuous suppuration, and so ill luck would have it that, in consequence of 
the eatmg away of the lower thigh bone and the lesion of the joint, the whole 
leg had to be completely severed with an iron instrument from the sole of the 
foot to right above the knee cap ^ This malignant blow of fate the emperor 

[5 He liad a habit of thrusting back his right foot and closing the doors behind him with it ; 
but one day, kicking out too violently, he so injured his leg that the physicians were obliged to 
amputate it.— Bayakb Taylor.h’j 
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bore with far less equanimity than all the pains which the saw caused him. 
How hardly he bore his ill fortune is clear from the eomplamts which he 
uttered, under the most excruciating pain, to the sui^eons and physicianswho 
were attending on him. For instance he said: “ Woe to thee, Emperor r red- 
eriek, that thou must receive the abominable by-name of the Lame ijom all 
pc®terity, for that everything which may be set down of thy dee^ to me last 
years of thy life will happen under the auspices of this foul title. rinally 
when the leg had been cut off and he had taken it in his hand he observe 
“ Now has a foot been taken at once from the emperor and the empire. On 
the whole and hearty condition of the emperor depended the welfare of the 
empire. Now both are robbed of all hope ; both of us now have plmged from 
the summit of our fame into the depths I” That this premonition was no 
erroneous one is clearly proved by the subsequent vicissitudes of fortune to 
- which affairs were subjected and the thousand dangers 

which beset him who bore the sovereign power. 

Death of Frederick ( IkSS AJ> ) 

After he had governed the empire for fifty-four 
years, he died on the 14th before the Kalen^ of Sep- 
tember, in his seventy-eighth year, his death being almost 
mildfir and gentler than can be imagined, for the 
flame of life in such an old man bums with but 
feeble glimmer, and as the days go on the natural 
heat of the body is wont to decline gradually. 
With a marked preference he ate fresh fruits. On the 
said day he was going through the festival of the As- 
cension of the Virgin Mary and so took to himself only 
bread and water, but before partaking of the mornmg 
soup he was handed melons, and, being accustomed up 
till now to indulge his inclinations to eat when similar 
temptmg fruit was offered him, he immediately conveyed 
the unripe fruit to his empty stomach. Through its 
cold juice the little warmth of vitality that still re- 
mained in him was soon completely extinguished Thus 
without a murmur he breathed forth his soul and left be- 
hind him, as a legacy, a glorious memory, as it is writ in 
the history books, for that no emperor among the sov- 
ereigns from the time of Augustus onwards held the 
reins of government longer, with greater justice, and 
with equal gentleness. For after he had ruled for fifty- 
four years and restored peace to a great portion of the whole world he quitted 
this world and went up into heaven. 

When he was dead, the bowels were at once taken from the body and the 
body — as is the custom with the corpses of princes — was embalmed. Then 
the bowels were placed upon the chief altar in the church at Linz, but the 
corpse was put in a .coflSn and conveyed thence by vessel up the Danube to 
Vienna and placed with the customary pomp in the cathedral of St. Stephen 
in the vault of the princes of Austria. Hereupon began the funeral rites, and 
it would have been hardly possible to add to the number of bishops and clergy 
who appeared and sang hymns and said numerous masses for the dead, nor to 
the magnificent aspect of the cathedral in which the solemn function took 
place, nor to the masses of servants who were present, each of whom was 
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dressed in mourning and provided with a torch and could not give enough 
expression to his sorrow, nor finally to the number of candles which burned 
round the hearse. In the meanwhile numerous funeral orations and pane- 
gyrics were recited in honour of the dead man in which were expressed a deep 
regret, so that of all those thousands you could see no single one, into whose 
eyes the tears were not constantly coming So great were the merits acquired 
by the emperor Frederick all over the world [concludes Grunbeck], that his 
inevitable death cannot be sufficiently mourned and lamented in Germany.^ 

RANKE ON THE ALTERED CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE 

The most remarkable fact in the history of this century in Germany was 
that the imperial throne was no longer able to afford support and protection. 
The empire had assumed a position analogous to that of the papacy, but 
extremely subordinate in power and authority. 

It is important to recollect that, for more than a century after Charles IV 
had fixed his seat in Bohemia, no emperor appeared endowed with the vigour 
necessary to uphold and govern the empire. The bare fact that Charles’ 
successor, Wenceslaus, was a prisoner in the hands of the Bohenuans, remained 
for a long time imknown in Germany; a simple decree of the electors sufficed 
to dethrone him Rupert the palatme only escaped a similar fate by death. 
When Sigismund of Luxemburg (who after many disputed elections kept 
possession of the field), four years after his election, entered the territory of 
the empire of which he was to be crowned sovereign, he found so little sym- 
pathy that he was for a moment inclined to return to Hungary, without 
accomplishing the object of his journey. The active part he took in the 
affairs of Bohemia, and of Europe generally, has given him a name; but in 
and for the empire he did nothing worthy of note. Between the years 1422 
and 1430 he never made his appearance beyond Vienna; from the autumn 
of 1431 to that of 1433 he was occupied with his coronation journey to Rome; 
and during the three years from 1434' to his death he never got beyond Bohe- 
mia and Moravia; nor did Albert II, who has been the subject of such lavish 
eulogy, ever visit the dominions of the empire. Frederick III, however, far 
outdid all his predecessors. During seven-and-twenty-years, from 1444 to 
1471, he was never seen within the boundaries of the empire. 

Hence it happened that the central action and the visible manifestation 
of sovereignty, in as far as any such existed in the empire, fell to the share of 
the princes, and more especially of the prince-electors. In the reign of Sigis- 
mund we ^d them convoking the diets, and leading the armies into the 
field against the Hussites; the operations against the Bohemians were attrib- 
uted entirely to them. 

In this manner the empire became, like the papacy, a power which acted 
from a distance, and rested chiefly upon opmion The throne, founded on 
conquest and arms, had now a pacific character and a conservative tendency. 

Yet the emperor was regarded, in the first place, as the supreme feudal 
lord, who conferred on property its highest and most sacred sanction; as 
the supreme fountain of justice, from whom, as the expression was, all the 
compulsory force of law emanated. It is very curious to observe how the 
choice that had fallen upon him was announced to Frederick III — by no 
means the mightiest prince in the empire; how immediately thereupon the 
natural relations of thmgs were reversed, and “his royal high mightiness” 
promised confirmation in their rights and dignities to the very men who had 
just raised him to the throne. All hastened to obtain his recognition of 
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■feeir privileges and possessions; nor did the cities perform their act of hom^e 
till that had taken place. Upon his suprenie guarantee rested that leelmg 
of l^itimaey, security, and permanence which is necessary to all men, and 
more especially dear to Germans. “Take away from us the rights or the 
emperor,” says a law-book of that time, “ and who can say. This nouse is 
mine, this village belongs to me?” A remark of profound t:rath;_ but it 
followed thence that the emperor could not pbitrarUy exercise rights of 
which he was deemed the source. He might give them up; but he himseli 
must enforce them only w'lthm the narrow limits prescribed by traditional 
usage, and by the superior control of his subjects. Although he was regarded 

as the head and source of all temporal jurisdiction, 
yet no tribunal found more doubtful obedience than 

his own. . . /N 

The fact that royalty existed in Germany had 
almost been suffered to fall into oblivion; even the 
title had been lost. Henry VII thought it an 
affront to be called king of Germany, and not, as he 
had a right to be called before any ceremony of 
coronation, king of the Romans. In the fifteenth 
century the emperor was regarded pre-eminently 
as the successor of the ancient Roman csesars, 
whose rights and dignities had been transferred, 
first to the Greeks, and then to the Germans, in the 
persons of Charlemagne and Otto the Great; as the 
true secular head of Christendom. Emperor Sig- 
ismund commanded that his corpse should be ex- 
posed to view for some daj^; in order that every 
one might see that “the Lord of all the world was 
dead and departed.” 

“We have chosen your royal grace,” say the 
electors to Frederick III (1440 a.d), “to be the 
head, protector, and governor of all Christendom.” 
They go on to express the hope that this choice may; 
be profitable to the Roman chmch, to the whole of 
Christendom, to the holy empire, and to the com- 
munity of Christian people. Even a foreign mon- 
arch, Wladislaw" of Poland, extols the felicity of the newly elected emperor, 
in that he was about to receive the diadem of the monarchy of the world 
The imperial dignity, stripped of all direct executive power, had indeed no 
other significance than that which results from opinion. It gave to law and 
order then living sanction; to justice its highest authority; to tie sover- 
eignties of Germany their position in the world. It had properties which, 
for that period, were indispensable and sacred. It had a manifest analogy 
with the papacy, and was bound to it by the most intimate connection. 
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THE DOMINANCE OF PAPAL AUTHORITY 

Hence we see that the German people thought themselves bound in 
all^iance to the papal, no less than to the imperial authority; but as the 
papal authority had, in aU the long struggles of successive ages, invariably 
come off victorious, while the imperial had often succumbed, the pope exer- 
cised a far stronger and more wide-spread influence, even in temporal things, 
titan the emperor. An act of arbitrary power, which no emperor could ever 
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have so much as contemplated — the deposition of an electoral prince of 
the empire — was repeatedly attempted, and occasionally even accomplished, 
by the popes. _ They bestowed on Italian prelates, bishoprics as remote as 
that of Kai^in. By their annates, pallia, and all the manifold dues exacted 
by the curia, they drew a far larger (Maximilian I said, a hundred times 
larger) revenue from the empire than the emperor; their vendors of indul- 
gences incessantly ti-aversed the several provinces of the empire. Spiritual 
and temporal principalities and jurisdictions were so closely interwoven as to 
afford them contmual opportunities of interfering in the civil affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Gregory VII’s comparison of the papacy to the sun and of the empire 
to the moon was now verified. The Germans regarded the papal power as 
in every respect the higher. When, for example, the town of Bi.le founded 
its high-school, it was debated whether, after the receipt of the brief containing 
the jiope’s approbation, the confirmation of the emperor was still necessary; 
and it was at length decided that it was not, since the inferior power could 
not confirm the decisions of the superior, and the papal see was the well-head 
of Christendom. The pretender to the Palatinate, Frederick the Victorious, 
whose electoral rank the emperor refused to acknowledge, held it sufficient 
to obtain the pope’s sanction, and received no further molestation in the 
exercise of his privileges as member of the empire. The judge of the king’s 
court having on some occasion pronoimced the ban of the empire on uie 
council of Lubeck, the council obtained a cassation of this sentence from 
the pope. 

However great was the devotion of the princes to the see of Rome, they 
felt the oppressiveness of its pecuniary exactions; and more than once the 
spirit of the Bdle decrees, or the recollections of the proceedings at Constance, 
manifested themselves anew. We find draughts of a leagiie to prevent the 
constitution of Constance, according to which a council should be held every 
ten years, from falling into utter desuetude. After the death of Nicholas V* 
the princes urged the emperor to seize the favourable moment for asserting 
the freedom of the nation, and at least to take measures for the complete 
execution of the agreement entered into with Eugenius; but Frederick III 
was deaf to their entreaties. .Eneas Sylvius persuaded him that it was 
necessary for him to keep well with the pope. He brought forward a few 
commonplaces concernmg the instability of the multitude, and their natural 
hatred of their chief — just as if the princes of the empire were a sort of 
democracy; the emperor, said he, stands in need of the pope, and the pope 
of the emperor; it would be ridiculous to offend the man from whom we 
want assistance. He himself was sent, in 1456, to tender unconditional 
obedience to Pope Calixtus. This immediately revived the did spirit of 
resistance. An outline was drawn of a pragmatic sanction, in which not only 
all the charges against the papal see were recapitulated in detail, and redress 
of grievances proposed, but it was also determined what was to be done, in 
case of a refusal; what appeal was to be made, and how the desired end was 
to be attained. But what result could be anticipated while the emperor, 
far from taking part in this plan, did everything he could to thwart it? He 
sincerely regarded himself as the natural ally of the papacy. 

The inevitable effect of this conduct on his part was, that the discontent 
of the electors, already excited by the inactivity and the absence of the 
emperor, occasionally burst out violently against him. As early as the year 
1466 they required him to repair on a given day to Nuremberg, because it was 
his office and duty to bear the burden of the empire in an honourable manner; 
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if he did not appear, they at any rate, would meet, and do what was incum- 
bmt on them. As he neither appeared then nor afterwards, in 1460 they sent 
him word that it was no longer consistent with their dignity and honour to 
remain without a head. They repeated their summons that he should appear 
on the Tuesday after Epiphany, and accompanied it with still more vehement 
threats. They began seriously to take measures for setting up a king of the 
Homans in opposition to him. 

Rom the fact that George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, was the man on 
whom they cast their eyes, it is evident that the opposition was directed 
against both emperor and pope jomtly. liiTiat must have been the conse- 
quence of placing a utraquist at the head of the empire? This increased the 
zeal and activity of Pope Pius II (whom we have hitherto taown as .®neas 
Sylvius) in consolidating the alliance of the see of Rome with the emperor, 
who, on his side, was scarcely less deeply interested. The independence of the 
prince-electors was odious to both. As one of the claims of the emperor had 
alwa 3 ?s been that no electoral diet should be held without his consent, so Pius 
II, in like maimer, now wanted to bind Diether, elector of Mamz, to summon 
no such assembly without the approbation of the papal see. Diether’s refusal 
to enter into any such engagement was the main cause of their quarrel. Pius 
did not conceal from the emperor that he thought his own power endangered 
by the agitations which prevailed m the empire. It was chiefly owing to his 
influence, and to the valour of Markgraf Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, that 
they ended in nothing. 

From this time we find the imperial and the papal powers, which had come 
to a sense of their common interest and reciprocal utility, more closely united 
than ever. 

The diets of the empire were held under their joint authority; they were 
called royal and papal, papal and royal diets. In the reign of Frederick, as 
formerly m that of Sigismund, we find the papal legates present at the meet- 
ings of the empire, which were not opened till they appeared. The spiritual 
princes took their seats on the right, the temporal on the left, of the legates; 
it was not till a later period that the imperial commissioners were mtroduced, 
and proposed measures in concert with the papal functionaries. It remains 
for us to inquire how far this very singulaf form of government was fitted to 
satisfy the wants of the empire. 

STATE OP GEBMANY IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

We have seen what a mighty influence had, from the remotest times, been 
exercised by the princes of Germanv. First the imperial power and dignity 
had arisen out of their body and by their aid; then they had supported the 
emancipation of the papacy, which mvolved their own; now they stood 
opposed to both. Although strongly attached to, and deeply imbued with, 
the ideas of empire and papacy, they were resolved to repel the encroaclunents 
of either; their power was already so mdependent that the emperor and the 
pope deemed it necessary to combine against them 

If we proceed to inquire who were these magnates, and upon what their 
power rested, we shall find that the temporal hereditary sovereignty, the germ 
of which had long existed in secret and grown unperceived, shot up in full 
vigour in the fifteenth century; and, if we may be allowed to continue the 
metaplmr, after it had long struck its loots deep into the earth, it now began 
to rear its head into the free air, and to tower above all the surroundmg plants. 

All the puissant houses which have since held sovereign sway date their 
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establishment from this epoch In the eastern part of north Grermany 
appeared the race of Hohenzollem; and, though the land its princes had to 
govern and defend was in the last stage of distraction and ruin, they acted 
with such sedate vigour and cautious determination that they soon suc- 
ceeded in driving back their neighbours within their ancient bounds, in pacify- 
ing and restoring the marches, and in re-establishing the very peculiar bases 
of sovereign power which already existed in the country. 

Near this remarkable family arose that of Wettin, which, by the acquisition 
of the electorate of Saxony, soon attained to the highest rank among the 
prmces of the empire and to the zenith of its 
power. It possessed the most extensive and at 
the same time the most flourishing of German 
principalities, as long as the brothers, Ernest and 
Albert, held their united court at Dresden and 
shared the government; and even when they 
separated, both Imes remained sufficiently im- 
portant to play a part in the affairs of Germany, 
and indeed of Europe. 

In the Palatinate we find Frederick the Vic- 
torious. It is necessary to read the long list of 
castles, jurisdictions, and lands which he won 
from all his neighbours, partly by conquest, 
partly by purchase or treaty, but which his su- 
periority m arms rendered emphatically his own, 
to form a conception what a German prince in 
that age could achieve, and how widely he could 
extend his sway. 

A similar spirit of extension and fusion was 
also at work in tinany other places. Julich and 
Berg formed a junction, Bavarian Landshut 
was strengthened by its union with Ingolstadt; 
in Bavarian Munich, Albert the Wise maintained 
the unity of the land under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances — not without violence, but, at least 
m this case, with beneficial results. In Wurtem- 
berg, too, a multitude of separate estates were 
gradually mcorporated into one distnct, and as- 
sumed the form of a German prmcipality. 

Next to these princes were the spiritual lords (whose privileges and internal 
organisation were the same as those of the secular but whose rank in the 
hierarchy of the empire was higher), among whom nobles of the high or even 
of the inferior aristocracy composed the chapter and filled the principal places. 
In the fifteenth century, mdeed, the bishoprics began to be commonly con- 
ferred on the younger sons of sovereign princes; the court of Rome favoured 
this practice, from the conviction that the chapters could be kept in order 
only by the strong hand and the authority of sovereign power; but it was not 
universal, nor was the fundamental principle of the spiritual principalities by 
any means abandoned in consequence of ite adoption. 

There was also a numerous body of nobles who received their investiture 
with the banner, like the princes, and had a right to sit in the same tribunal 
with them; nay, there were even families or clans, which from all time claimed 
exemption from those general feudal relations that formed the bond of the 
state, and held their lands in fee from God and his blessed Son. They were 
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overshadowed by the princely order; but they enjoyed perfect independence 
nofiwithstandmg. , • t. 

Next to this class came the powerful body of knights of the empire, whose 
castles crowned the hills on the Rhine, in Swabia and Franconia, they h’'^d 
in haughty loneliness amidst the wildest scenes; ght round by an impregnable 
chcle of deep fosses, and within walls four-and-twenty feet thick, where they 
could set all authority at defiance; the bond of fellowship among them was 
but the stricter for their isolation. Another portion of the nobility, especially 
in the eastern and* colonised principalities in Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
Meissen and the marches, were, however, brought into undisputed subjection; 
though this, as we see in the example of the Priegnitz, was not brought about 
without toU and combat. 

The Cities 

Still more completely independent was the attitude assumed by the cities. 
Opposed to all these dmerent classes of nobles, which they regarded as but 
one body, they were founded on a totally different principle, and had struggled 
into importance in the midst of incessant hostility. A curious spectacle is 
afforded by this old enmity pervading all the provinces of Germany, yet in 
each one taking a different form. In Prussia, the opposition of the cities gave 
rise to the great national league against the supreme power, which was here in 
the hands of the Teutonic order. On the Wendish coasts was then the centre 
of the Hansa, by which the Scandinavian kings, and still more the smroundmg 
German princes, were overpowered The duke of Pomerania himself was 
struck with terror when, on eommg to succour Henry the Elder of Brunswick, 
he perceived by what powerful and closely allied cities his friend was encom- 
passed and enchamed on every side. On the Rhine _we find an unceasing 
struggle for municipal independence, which the chief cities of the ecclesiastics 
prmcipalities clauned, and the electors refused to grant In Francoriia, 
Nuremberg set itself in opposition to the rising power of Brandenburg, which 
it rivalled in successful schemes of a^randisement. Then followed in Swabia 
and on the upper Danube (the true arena of the struggles and the leagues of 
imperial free cities) the same groups of knights, lords, prelates, and princes, 
who here approached most nearly to each other Among the Alps, the con- 
federacy formed against Austria had already grown into a regular constitu- 
tional government, and attamed to almost complete independence On every 
side we find different relations, different claims and disputes, different means 
of carrying on the conflict; but on all, men felt themselves surrounded by 
hostile passions which any moment might blow into a flame, and held them- 
selves ready for battle. It seemed not impossible that the municipal principle 
might eventually get the upper hand in all these conflicts, and prove as 
destructive to the gristocratical, as that had been to the impenal power. 

In this universal shock of efforts and powers, with a distant and feeble 
chief and inevitable divisions even among those naturally connected and 
allied, a state of things arose which presents a somewhat chaotic aspect; it 
was the age of universal private warfare. The Fehde is a middle term between 
duel and war. Every affront or injury led, after certain formalities, to the 
declaration, addressed to the offending party, that the aggrieved party would 
be his foe and that of his helpers and helpers’ helpers. The imperial authori- 
ties felt themselves so little able to arrest this torrent that they endeavoured 
only to direct its course; and, while imposing limitations or forbidding particu- 
lar acts, they confirmed the general permission of the established practice. 

The right, which the supreme, mdependent power had hitherto reserved to 
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itself of resorting to arms when no means of conciliation remained, had 
descended in Germany to the inferior classes, and was claimed by nobles and 
cities against eac^ other; by subjects against their lords, nay, by private per- 
sons, as far as their means and connections permitted, against one another. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century this imiversal tempest of contending 
powers was arrested by a conflict of a higher and more important nature — 
the opposition of the princes to the emperor and the pope ; and it remained to 
be decided from whose hands the world could hope for any restoration to order. 

Two princes appeared on the stage, 
each of them the hero of his nation, each 
at the head of a numerous party, each 
possessed of personal qualities strikingly 
characteristic of the epoch — Frederick t 
of the Palatinate and Albert of Bran- 
.denburg. They took opposite^ courses. 

Frederick the Victorious, distinguished 
rather for address and agility of body than 
for size and strength, owed his fame and 
his success to the forethought and caution 
with which he prepared his battles and 
sieges. In time of peace he busied him- 
self with the study of antiquity, or the 
mysteries of alchemy; poets and minstrels 
found ready access to him, as in the spring- 
time of poetry; he lived under the same 
roof with his friend and songstress, Clara 
Dettin of Augsburg, whose sweetness and 
sense not only captivated the prince, but 
were the charm and delight of all around 
him. He had expressly renounced the 
comforts of equal marriage and legitimate 
heirs; all that he accomplished or acquired 
was for the advantage of his nephew 
Philip. 

The towering and athletic frame of 
Markgraf Albert of Brandenburg (sur- 
named Achilles), on the contrary, an- _ 

nounced, at the first glance, his gigantic oostumts showinq atimotiii os ®hb fis- 
strength; he had been victor in coimt- ibeh™ OBNioBr 

less tournaments, and stories of his cour- 
age and warlike prowess, bordering on the fabulous, were current amoi^ 
the people — how, for example, at some siege he had mounted the walls alone 
and leaped down into the midst of the terrified garrison; how, hurried on by a 
slight success over an advanced party of the enemy, he had rushed almost 
unattended into their main body of eight hundred horsemen, had forced his 
way up to their standard, snatched it from its bearer, and, after a momentary 
realisation of the desperateness of his position, rallied his courage and defended 
it, till his people could come up and complete the victory. iEneas Sylvius 
declares that the markgraf himself assured him of the fact. His letters 
breathe a passion for war. Even after a defeat he had experienced, he relates 
to his friends with evident pleasure, how long he and four others held out on 
the field of battle; how he then cut his way through with great labour and 
severe fighting, and how he was determined to reappear as soon as possible in 
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lie field. In time of peace he biaied himself with the affairs of the empire, in 
■which he took a more hvely and efficient part than the emperor himself. We 
find him sharing in all the proceedings of 'the diets, holding 5 . magnificent and 
hospitable court in his Franconian territories, or directmg his attention to his 
possessions in the Mark, which were governed by his son with all the vigilance 
dictated by the awe of a grave and austere father. Albert was the worthy 
progenitor of the warlike house of Brandenburg. He bequeathed to it not 
only ■wise maxims, but, what is of more value, a great example. 

About the year 1461 these two princes, as we Imve said, embraced different 
parties. Frederick, who as yet possessed no distinctly recognised power, and 
in all things obeyed his personal impulses, put himself at the head of the oppo- 
sition. Albert, who always followed the trodden path of existing relations, 
undertook the defence of the emperor and the pope; fortune wavered for a 
time between them. But at last the Jorsika, as George Podiebrad was called, 
abandoned his daring plans. Diether of Isenburg_ was succeeded by his 
antagonist, Adolf of Nassau; and Frederick the palatine consented to give up 
his prisoners; victory leaned, in the main, to the side of Brandenburg The 
ancient authorities of the empire and the church were once more upheld. 

At Eatisbon, some time later, in the year 1471, the allied powers ventured 
on an important step, for the furtherance of the war against the Turks, which 
they declared themselves at length about to undertake, they attempted to 
impose a sort of property tax on the whole empire, called the “common penny,” 
and actually obtained an edict in its favour. They named m concert the 
officers charged with the collection of it m the archiepiscopal and episcopal 
sees; and the papal legate threatened the refractory with the sum of all 
spiritual punishments — exclusion from the community of the church. 

These measures undoubtedly embraced what was_ most immediately 
necessary to the internal and external interests of the empire. But how was it 
possible to imagine that they would be executed? The combined powers 
were by no means strong enough to carry through such extensive and radical 
innovations. The diets had not been attended by nearly sufficient numbers, 
and people did not hold themselves bound by the resolutions of a party. The 
opposition to the emperor and the pope had not attained its object, but it still 
subsisted ; _ Frederick the Victorious still lived, and had now an influence over 
the very cities which had formerly opposed him. The collection of the “ com- 
mon penny” was, in a short time, not even talked of ; it was treated as a project 
of Paul II, to whom it was not deemed expedient to grant such extensive 
powers. 

The proclamation of public peace also produced little or no effect. After 
some time the cities declared that it had occasioned them more annoyance and 
damage than they had endured before. It was contrary to their wishes that, 
in the year 1474, it was renewed with all its actual provisions. The private 
■warn went on as before. Soon afterwards one of the most powerful imperial 
cities, Eatisbon, the very place where the public peace was proclaimed, fell 
into the hands of the Bavarians. The combined powers gradually lost all 
their consideration. _ In the year 1479 the propositions of the emperor and the 
pope were rejected in a mass by the estates of the empire, and were answered 
by a number of complaints. Aid yet never could stringent measures be more 
imperatively demanded. 

Private Warfare 

It is not necessary to go into an elaborate description of the evils attendant 
on the right of diffidation or private warfare (FehderecM) ; they were probably 
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not so great as is commonly imagined. Even in the century we are treatini 
of, there were Italians to whom the situation of Germany appeared happy am 
secime in comparison with that of their own country, where, in all parts, one 
faction drove out another. It was only the level country and the highroads 
which were exposed to robbery and devastation. But even so, the state of 
things was dis^aceful and insupportable to a great nation. It exhibited the 
strongest contrast to the ideas of law and of religion upon which the empire 
was so peculiarly founded 

One consequence of it was that, as every man was exclusively occupied with 
the care of his own security and defence, or could 
at best not extend his view beyond the horizon 
immediately surroundmg him, no one had any at- 
tention to bestow on the common weal; not only 
were no more great enterprises achieved, but even 
the frontiers were hardly defended. In the east, 
the old conflict between the Germans and the Let- 
tish and Slavonic tribes was decided in favour of 
the latter. As the king of Poland found allies in 
Prussia itself, he obtained an easy victory over the 
Teutonic order, and compelled the knights to con- 
clude the Peace of Thorn (a.d. 1466), by which 
the greater part of the territories of the order were 
ceded to him, and the rest were held of him in fee. 

Neither emperor nor empire stirred to avert this 
incalculable loss. In the west, the idea of obtain- 
ing the Rhine as a boundary first awoke in the 
minds of the French, and the attacks of the Dau- 
phin and the Armagnacs were foiled only by local 
resistance But what 'the one line of the house of 
Valois failed in, the other, that of Burgundy, ac- 
complished with brilliant success. As the wars 
between France and England were gradually ter- 
minated, and nothing more was to be gained in 
that field, this house, with all its ambition and all 
its good fortune, threw itself on the territory of 
lower Germany. In direct defiance of the imperial 
authority, it took possession of Brabant and Hol- 
land ; then Philip the Good took Luxemburg, placed his natural son in Utrecht, 
and his nephew on the episcopal throne of Li6ge; after which an unfortunate 
quarrel between father and son gave Charles the Bold an opportunity to seize 
upon Gelderland. A power was formed such as had not arisen smce the time 
of the great duchies, and its interests and tendencies were naturally opposed 
to those of the empire. This state the restless Charles resolved to extend, 
on the one side, towards Friesland, on the other, along the upper Rhine. 
When at length he fell upon the archbishopric of Cologne and besieged Neuss, 
some opposition was made to him, but not in consequence of any concerted 
scheme or regular armament, but of a sudden levy in the presence of imminent 
danger. The favourable moment for driving him back within his 'own fron- 
tiers had been neglected. Shortly after, on his attacking Lorraine, Alsace, 
and Switzerland, those countries were left to defend themselves. Meanwhile, 
Italy had in fact completely emancipated herself. If the emperor desired to 
be crowned there, he must go unarmed like a mere traveller; his ideal power 
could be manifested only in acts of grace and favour. The king of Bohemia, 
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■who afao possessed tJie two Lusatias and Silesia, and an extensive feudal 
dommion within lie empire, insisted loudly on nis rights, and would hear 
nothing of the correspondMg obligations. 

The life of the nation must have been already extinct, had it not, even in 
the_ midst of all these calamities, and with the prospect of further imminent 
peril before it, taken measures to establish its internal order and to restore its 
external power — objects, however, not to be attamed without a revolution in 
both its spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The attempted refonns of the last part of his reign found a consistent oppo- 
nent in the aged emperor. Frederick III had accustomed himself in the comse 
of a long life to regard the affairs of the world with perfect serenity of mind. 
His contemporaries have painted him to us — one while weighmg precious 
stones in a goldsmith’s scales; another, with a celestial globe in his hand, dis- 
coursing with learned men on the position of the stars. He loved to mix 
metals, compound healing drugs, and, in important crises, predicted the future 
Mmself from the aspects of the constellations; he read a man’s destmy in his 
features, or in the lines of his hand. In his youth his Portuguese wife, with 
the violent temper and the habitual opinions of a native of the south, urged 
him in terms of bitter scorn to take vengeance for some injury; he answered 
that everything ivas rewarded, punished, and avenged in time. In 1449, 
when the cities and princes, on the eve of war, refused to accept him as 
mediator, he was content; he said he would wait till they burnt each other’s 
crops; then they would come to him of their own accord, and beg him to bring 
about a reconciliation between them — which shortly after happened The 
violences and cruelties which his hereditary kingdom of Austria suffered from 
King Matthias did not even excite his pity; he said they deserved it, they 
would, not obey hun and therefore they must have a stork as king, like the 
fro^ in the fable. His frugality bordered on avarice, his slowness on inert- 
ness, his stubbornness on the most determined selfishness; yet all these faults 
are rescued from vulgarity by high qualities. He had at bottom a sober depth 
of judgment, a sedate and inflexible honour; the aged prince, even when a 
fugitive imploring succour, had a personal bearing which never allowed the 
majesty of the empire to sink.^ 

his pleasures were characteristic. Once when he was in Nuremberg, 
he had all the children in the city, even the infants who could but just walk, 
brought to him; he feasted his eyes on the rising generation, the heirs of the 
futme; then he ordered cakes to be brought and distributed that the children 
mght remember their old master, whom they had seen, as long as they lived. 
Occasionally he gave the princes who were his friends a feast in his castle. In 
proportion to his usual extreme frugality was now the magnificence of the 
entGrtainment. ^ He kept his guests with him until late in the night (always 
to most vivacious time), when even his wonted taciturnity ceased, and he 
TCgan to relate the history of his past life, mterspersed with strange incidents, 
decent jests, and. wise saws. He looked then like a patriarch among the 
pnnces — all of them so much younger than himself.® 


vMch all the monarchies of Europe con- 
emperor was driven out of his hereditary estates, and wandered about 
^^® » fPfftive. He was depeudeht for his daily repast on the 

the burghers of the impenal cities ; his other wants^ were supplied 
sknder revenues of his chancery. He might sometimes be seen traveUmg along the 
Wi^thf maiet^of a oarn^ drawn by oxen Never, and this he felt hmself, 

* ..u ®“ipire dragged about in meaner form. The possessor of a power 
^mh, according to the received idea, ruled the world, was become an object of contemptuous 
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THE REIGN OP MAXIMILIAN I 

Frederick III died in 1493. Maximilian was proclaimed his successor on 
the imperial throne without a dissentient voice, and speedily found himself 
fuUy occupied. 

France at that time cast her eyes upon Italy. Nepotism, the family- 
interest of the popes, 
who bestowed enor- 
mous wealth, and even 
Italian principalities, on 
their nephews, rela- 
tives, and natural chil- 
drp, was the prevalent 
spirit of the court of 
Rome. The pope’s re- 
lations plundered the 
papal treasury, which 
he filled with the plun- 
der of the whole of 
Christendom, by rais- 
ing the church taxes, 
amplifying the ceremo- 
nies, and selling abso- 
lution. 

France, ever watch- 
ful, was not tardy in 
finding an opportu- 
nity for interference. 

Charles VIII unexpec- 
tedly entered Italy at 
the head of an immense 
army, partly composed 
of Swiss mercenaries, 
and took Naples. 

Milan, alarmed at the 
overwhelming strength 
of her importunate ally, 
now entered into a 
league with the pope, ths emperor, Spain, and Naples, for the purpose of driv- 
ing him out of Italy, and Alexander VI astonished the world by leaguing 
with the arch-foe of Christendom, the Turkish sultan, against the “most 
Christian” king of France. Charles yielded to the storm, and voluntarily 
returned to France (1495 a.d.) Maximilian had been unable, from want of 
money, to come in person to Italy, and three thousand men were all he had 
been able to supply.^ He had, however, secured himself by a marriage with 
Bianca Maria, the sister of Galeazzo Sforza, and attempted, on the with- 
drawal of the Frenchj to put forward his pretensions as emperor. Pisa (1496) 
imploring his aid against Florence, he undertook a campaign at the head of an 
inconsiderable force, in which he was unsuccessful. 

A still closer afiiance was formed with Spain. The marriage of Philip, 
Maximilian’s son, with the Infanta Johanna, and that of his daughter Mar- 
garet, with the Infant Don Juan (1496) brought this splendid monarchy into 
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the house of Habsburg, the Infant Don Juan expiring shortly afterwards, and 
the whole of Spain falling to Philip in right of his wife ‘ 

At this point the demands made upon the activity of King Maximilian 
came to the rescue of the imperial idea. As early as 1489 he promised to do 
^ in his power to introduce a chamber of justice on the lines proposed, so that 
he had pledged himself morally. But after his father’s death in the year 1493, 
when Europe was again plunged into the greatest agitation, he had to recon- 
cile himself- to still larger concessions. In this connection particular impor- 
toce attaches to the diet at Worms of 1495. The prevalent idea was, after 
the imperial dignity had lost its significance as the central power, for the 
diet to make an attempt at founding a unity of a different kind. The inten- 
tion of the representatives, particularly of their leader at that time, Berthold 
von Mainz, was to found a federation of all the parts of the empire and by this 
means to base the power of the realm, which could no longer be monarchical, on 
a more aristocratic-republican foundation Their first idea was to form an 
imperial council to be made up of king, electors, and the different deputies 
from the provinces, who would have had the entire control of internal affairs. 
Maximilian’s purpose, on the contrary, was to obtain supplies of money and 
men; not only the urgent assistance which was needed for the moment, but 
what he called a jiermanent source of sujiport, a military constitution of 
supply. Both parties, as we have seen, desired unity, but the former more 
in the aristocratic, the latter in the monarchical sense. Naturally the former 
preponderated because it was in jteelf much the stronger. Moreover, even the 
estates proposed to found a military constitution, not on the basis of the 
feudal system, however, but on that of a general assessment. They had the 
generosity to make a preliminary grant to the king of the money which he 
demanded for his urgent need, to avoid his being placed in pawn as it were 
(such were the tenns of their expression). 

The cities, which particularly pressed for a public peace, only contributed 
at the instance of Berthold, and not Avithout a certain amount of resistance. 
But as Maximilian still hesitated, and demanded again and again money and 
troops, and the establishment of “a permanent supply,” they began to refuse 
him everything till peace and order should be reinstated. Committees were 
formed, proposals made and referred to experts. In consequence of the oppo- 
^ion, Maximilian was at last compelled to bow to necessity and accept them. 
Ihe fom items were the following: (1) The public peace (Landfnede), which 
differed particularly from the former Landfriede m that it was not established 
for a term of years, but was to be perpetual, “general, and continual.” The 
punishment of outlawry was retained. (2) The chamber of justice, which 
was now to be constituted in a manner to which Frederick III would never 
^ve consented, both at the will and wnth the advice of the assembly and in 
filial election on the spot; the president himself was even empowered to pro- 
nounce the ban of the empire on his own responsibility. (3) The common 
^ • permanent main subsidy; a general poll-tax which never 
actuaUy came into operation, but which was intended to represent one-tenth 
per cent, on the value of all property. (4) Not the council of regency, but 
for a month m every year an assembly of the estates of the empire, which 
on urgent occasions was even to be convened by the presidents. Obviously 
the 3r^^t was now in favour of the estates. The imperial assembly would 
nave had the control of the money and the conduct of foreign affairs, and a 
share of the judicial-power would have passed over to a combination spring- 
ing from the estates, as a consequence of the access of dignity bestowed UDon 
the chamber of justice. 
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_ It js no wonder that Maximilian did not like to further a constitution of 
this kind. He did not apjtear at the first imperial assembly. The conse- 
quence was that no executive measures could be carried in accordance with 
the previous resolution concerning the “ common penny.” Some princes had 
the generosity to return the money to their subjects; in the second year 
no one would pay it any longer. _ The further consequence of this was 
that the chamber of justice, which it had been proposed to pay out of this 
“common penny,” could not be maintained, so that the public peace totally 
lacked effective execution. It was evident that the king was mostly at faillt. 
As he had at the same time come off a loser in his wars both with Switzerland 
and Italy, he was obliged in the year 1500 at the Augsburg diet to consent to 
a council of the empire — or imperial regency, which he had always refused 
before; each elector was to send one representative, and each of his cities 
two. The chancellorship was to be filled by the elector of Mainz. The estates 
in return consented to a kind of military levy. Thereupon the newly con- 
stituted imperial council did in point of fact receive the ambassadors of France, 
But the king, who ought to have presided over this council, did not appear. 
He prevented the complete filling up of the places in the council; again the 
whole proceedmgs resulted m nothing. Nor did he summon a new diet. 
Instead of founding the empire at this time, as he has been so often credited 
with doing, he rather contributed towards its complete dissolution He cer- 
tainly founded a sort of chamber of justice, but quite of the old kind, made up 
of a few bishops and dependmg on perquisites; but, as nobody acknowledged 
it, it accomplished nothmg. 

In the year 1502, the electors agreed to assemble at least every year, each 
one to deliberate upon the interests of the empire with the estates situated 
nearest him But Maximilian managed to undermine this intention by secur- 
ing the nomination to the vacancy at Cologne of a prince who was absolutely 
devoted to him. He himself was so indignant that he sometimes declared he 
would throw down his crown at the feet of the representatives and trample it 
to atoms. The representatives, on their side, actually conceived the idea in 
1503 of deposing the king Thereupon he himself appeared, as Louis of 
Bavaria once did, in the assembly to frustrate this purpose. He was reaUy, 
however, not so utterly powerless in the empire; he possessed a number of 
bishoprics and livings. Albert of Saxony and Henry of Calenberg were in his 
service. Furthermore it was a piece of good fortune for him that the Land- 
shut quarrel broke out, in which he took a part so fruitful of results that he 
regained his former infiuence and prestige. This happened chiefly through 
that Swabian League which dates its formation from 1488.^ Moreover his 
son Philip, whose father-in-law Ferdinand the Catholic was establishing his 
authority m Naples, was also victorious in the war in Gelderland, and an 
accommodation had just been made with the French. AH these fortunate 
circumstances contributed to the gradual extinction of motives for forming a 
constitution in which the claims of the king and the estates of the realm 
should be equally balanced. The purely ‘"representative” principle could no 
longer mamtam the upper hand, but yet it was impossible to suppress it 
entirely. 


This is known as “the great” Swabian League to distinguish it from the numerous others 
that are associated with the internal history of Swabia from 1376 onwards The subject of the 
conflicting policies of the cities and the princes of Swabia and their respective relations with 
the empeior is yet another illustration of that anarchy which is the mam characteristic of Ger- 
man history before the period of the Reformation, and which, it may be added, by no means 
disappeared entirely with the advent of that period.] 
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THE DIET OP COLOGNE (1505 A.D.) 

At the diet at Cologne in 1505, the estates agreed to assist the king ^ain^ 
Hungary in accordance with former proposals. Every thought of callmg in 
the “common penny” was expressly discountenanced. But it was at once 
determined that the assistance granted was to be in money, and a tax was 
settled. The ]^g promised to establish a chamber of Justice and to negotete 
a public peace in the manner resolved upon at Worms. In the diet at Con- 
stance in the year 1507 these efforts 
were continued. The power of the kmg 
was already so consolidated that a 
French ambassador, who carried with 
him despatches addressed to the im- 
perial estates, was arrested and treated 
pretty roughly. Here the former pro- 
posals were renewed and directed 
towards an expedition to Rome. 
Nearly the cities were drawn upon 
pretty heavily. All the electors to- 
gether, including Bohemia, had to 
place m the field 760 horsemen, 557 
infantry, and pay 16,230 gulden; the 
cities had to provide 632 horsemen, 
therefore almost as many as the elec- 
tors, and on the other hand 1,335 in- 
fantry, two and a half times as many, 
and to pay 39,942 gulden. _ 

Further, a firm foundation was laid 
for the chamber of Justice, the nomi- 
nation of its members divided between 
the king and the estates, the payment 
to be made out of penal money fines, 
and, if these were not sufficient, an 
imperial tax was to be raised. The 
president of the chamber was to have 
the right of pronouncing the ban of the 
empire. However the vote of supply 
was only granted for half a year, and 
Botogeois of the Fifteenth cbntdbt ^he council was provisionally ac- 
cepted for six years only. But still 
it was of the greatest importance that it really held sittings, and exercised a 
regular activity, which dates from this time. 

These labours then were continued in the diet at Cologne in 1512. It was 
again agreed to retain the imperijil chamber for another six years, and its 
reform was also resolved upon. The only thing wanted now was to provide 
for the execution of its decisions. For this purpose the empire was divided 
into ten circuits. Six circuits, exclusive of the king and the electors, had 
already been sketched out in 1500 at Augsburg. Two new ones were now 
formed out of the Austrian possessions, and two out of the electorates, one for 
the Rhine and one for Upper Saxony. They are called “ circles ” in the imperial 
decree.^ In each circle there was to be a captain with his contingent of sub- 

[‘ Banke makes the distinction in the German between Arm (translated “circuit”) and 
Oirm (translated “circle”).] 
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ordinates. At every breach of the public peace the captain of the circle in 
which the perpetrators, their helpers and dependents lived, was to summon 
his contingent and consult with them, and take proceedings to maintain the 
public peace. Switzerland was excluded from this constitution of things — 
as she looked after herself. Other plans were also made; there was talk of a 
new universal tax such as had been resolved upon at Worms; of a scheme of 
appointing eight councillors to the kmg, above all of a closer union of the 
empire. The emperor expresses this veiy clearly in the recess : “ We and the 
estates of the holy empire have contracted and pledged our common duty to 
carry out the following articles and intentions as a Christian body and assembly 
to and with each other ” The cities had been for some time excluded from 
the settlement, but now they were readmitted 

We must guard, however, against concludmg that these resolutions were 
at once carried into effective operation. They were ideas and plans, the 
necessity of which was obvious to everyone, but to execute them presented 
the gravest difficulties. The circuits were in all probability not really estab- 
lished till about twenty years later; the captains were not appomted, neither 
were the councillors, who were considered of so much importance. Maxi- 
milian himself was in a perpetual dilemma between respect and contempt, 
fortune and misfortune, power and weakness. The fact was largely due to 
his foreign relations. In these he accomplished an incredible amount for his 
family and its power chiefly by treaties and marriage alliances; how remark- 
able it is that, on the contrary, when he strove for the rights of the empire, 
with an assiduity greater, though not always so well-matured and warlike, he 
failed m everything.* 

THE SBPAKATION OP SWITZEBLAND (1499 A.D.) 

The empire, like the oak whose topmost branches first show symptoms of 
the decay spreading from its roots, first lost the finest of her German provinces, 
and her holy banner was hurled from those glorious natural bulwarks, whence, 
mid ice and snow, her victorious forefathers had looked down upon the fertile 
vales of Italy. 

The Swiss confederation had been declared an integral part of the Swabian 
circle, but, mfluenced by distrust of the Swabian cities, which had ever pre- 
served a false neutrality towards them, and of the princes and nobles, their 
hereditary foes, they refused to enter mto the league. Their success against 
Burgundy had, moreover, rendered them insolent and presumptuous, whilst 
France incessantly incited them to declare themselves mdependent of the 
empire France drew her mercenaries from the Alps, was a good paymaster, 
and flattered the rough mountaineers with a semblance of royal confidence; 
whilst the German prmces, and even the emperor, thoughtlessly treated them 
with contempt. A dispute concerning landmarks that arose between the 
Grisons peasantry and the Austrian Tyrolese, and occasioned their enrolment 
in the confederation, brought the matter to an issue. The enraged emperor 
declared war (a.d. 1498) against the Swiss, in which he was seconded by the 
Swabian league In 1499 the Swiss concluded a treaty with France, and, 
quitting their mountains, attacked the approaching foe on every side. Willi- 
bald Pirkheimer, who was present with four hundred red-habited citizens of 
Nuremberg, has graphically described every mcident of this war. The impe- 
rial reinforcements arrived slowly and m separate bodies; the princes and 
nobles fighting in real earnest, the cities with little inclmation. The Swiss 
were, consequently, able to defeat’ each single detachment before they could 
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unite, and were in this manner victorious in ten engagements. The mperor, 
on his arrival, publicly addiessed an angry letter to the Swiss froni Freiburg 
in the Breisgau. The Tyrolese failed in an attempt to take the Orisons in 
the rear across Bormio, and four hundred of the imperialists were, on this 
occasion, crushed by an avalanche. Pirkheimer saw a troop of half-starved 
children under the care of two old women seeking for herbs, like cattle, on 
the mountains, so great was the distress to which the blockade had reduced 
the Swiss They, nevertheless, defended themselves on every side, and slew 
four thousand Tjwolese near Mals in the Vienstgau, in revenge for which four 
hundred Orisons peasants, detained captive at Meran, were put to death 
The emperor went to Constance, where a letter from the confederation was 
delivered to him by a young girl ^ Peace was, however, far from the thoughts 
of the emperor, who, dividing his forces, despatched the majority of his 
troops against Bile, under the Count von Furstenberg, whilst he advanced 
towards Oeneva, and was occupied in crossing the lake when the news of 
Fiirstenberg’s defeat and death, near Dornach, arrived. The princes, little 
desirous of staking their honour against their low-born opponents, instantly 
returned home in great numbers, and the emperor was therefore compelled 
to make peace. The Swiss retained possession of the Thurgau and of Bale, 

' and SchaffWisen joined the confederation, which was not subject to the 
imperial chamber, and for the future belonged merely in name to the empire, 
and gi’adually fell under the growing influence of France, a.d. 1499. 

OTHER WARS 

Some years after the Swiss war, Maximilian w'as involved in a petty war 
of succession in Bavaria, a.d. 1504 Disturbances had also arisen in the 
Netherlan^ (a d. 1494), where the people favoured Charles of Gueldres to 
the prejudice of the Habsburgs. Maximilian’s son, Philip the Handsome, at 
length concluded a truce with his opponent, and went mto Spain for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the kingdom of Castile, whose queen, Isabella, 
had just expired, in the name of her daughter, his w'lte, Johanna. Ferdinand 
of Aragon, his father-in-law, however, refused to yield the throne of Castile 
durmg his life-time, and, i'^ his old age, married a young Frenchwoman, in 
the hope of raising another heir to the throne of Aragon 

Maximilian beheld the successes of the French monarch in Italy, and 
Ferdinand of Naples dragged in chains to France, with impotent rage, and 
convoked one diet after another without being able to raise either money or 
troops. At length, m the hope of saving his honour, he invested France with 
the duchy of his brother-in-law, Sforza, and, by the treaty of Blois (a d. 1604), 
ceded Milan to France for the sum of two hundred thousand francs The 
marriage of Charles, Maximilian’s grandson, with Claudia, the daughter of 
Louis, who it was stipulated should brmg Milan m dowry to the house of 
Habsburg, also formed one of the articles of this treaty, and m the event oi 
any impediment to the marnage being raised by France, Milan was to be 
unconditionally restored to the house of Austria The marriage of the 
Archduke Ferdinand with Anna, the youthful daughter of Wladislaw of 
Hungary and Bohemia, was more fortunate. Ferdmand of Spam, unable to 

^ On being asked the mimber of tlie Swiss, she replied; There are plenty to beat yon ; 
yon might have counted them during the battle had not fear struck you blind'’"; and on an old 
soldier, stung by the sarcasm, drawing his sword upon her, she said, “ If you are such a hero, 
seek men to fight with.” Gdtz von Berlichingen, who was present, thus describes the emperor : 
‘’He wore a little old green coat, and little short green cap, and a great green hat over it,” 
(Quite Tyrolean.) 
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tolerate the Habsburg as his successor on the throne, entered into a league 
with France, who instantly infringed the treaty of Blois, and Claudia was 
married to Fran is of Anjou, the heir-apparent to the throne of France. 
Maximilian, enraged at Louis’ perfidy, vainly called upon the imperial 
estates of Germany to revenge the msult; he was merely enabled to raise a 
small body of troops, with which he crossed the Alps for the purpose of taking 
possession of Milan and ol being finally crowned by the pope The Venetians, 
however, refused to grant him a free passage, defeated him at Catora, and 
compelled him to retrace his steps At Trient, Matthaeus Lang, archbishop 
of Salzburg, placed the crovm on his brow in the name of the pope, a.d. 1508. 

The insolence and grasping policy of Venice had rendered her universally 
obnoxious Maximilian had been insulted and robbed by her; Louis dreaded 
her vicinity to his newly-gained duchy of Milan; whilst Ferdinand, the pope, 
and the rest of the Italian powers viewed her with similar enmity. Ibiese 
considerations formed the basis of the league of Cambray, a d. 1508, in which 
all the contending parties ceased their strife to unite against their common 
foe. The French gained a decisive victory at Agnadello. Vicenza was taken 
by the imperial troops, a.d 1510. The Swiss, who had at first aided Venice, 
being forced to retreat during the severe winter of 1512, revenged themselves 
by laying Lombardy waste. Venice, deprived of their aid, humbled herself 
before the emperor, and the senator Giustiniani fell in the name of the republic 
at his feet, and finally persuaded both him and the pope to renounce their 
alliance with France. The new confederates were, however, defeated, at 
Ravenna by the French under Gaston de Foix. The Swiss confederation, 
gained over by the bishop of Sion, who was rewarded with a cardinal’s hat, 
now took part with the emperor and the pope, and, marching into Lombardy, 
drove out the French and placed Max Sforza on the ducal throne of Milan, 
AD 1512. 

The emperor, although unable to offer much opposition to France in 
Italy, was more successful in the Netherlands, where, aided by the English, 
he carried on war agamst Louis and gamed a second battle of spurs at 
Terouanne ‘ He also asseml led a troop of lancers under George von Prunds- 
berg, who besieged Venice, and fought his way through an_ overwhelming 
force under the Venetian general, ATviano, at Ceratia. Maximilian entered 
Lombardy in person (a.d 1516) with twenty thousand men, ten thousand 
of whom were Swiss, under the loyal-hearted Stapfer of Zurich, but was 
compelled to retreat, owing to want of money, and the superior nuinbers of 
Swiss in the service of France. Unable to save Milan, he made a virtue of 
necessity and ceded that duchy to Francis I, who had succeeded Lour In 
his old age, he zealously endeavoured to raise means for carrying on the war 
against the Turks * Anticipatmg the full co-operation of the European states 
he struck a medal, in which he was designated as lord of the West and East, 
and flattered himself with the prospect of again rendering Constantmople the 
seat of a Christian empire, ^e pope also entered into his views, sent him a 
consecrated hat and sword, declared the kingdom of the East an imperial fief, 
and appointed him generalissimo of the Christian army, which was to consist 
of Germans and French, while the English, Portuguese, and Spaniards were 
to furnish a naval armament. 


^ Peter Daniel says, m liis History of France, ‘‘because our cavalry made more use of tbeir 
spurs than of tbeir swords.” The Chevalier Bayard, on perceiving the impossibility of escape, 
took an English knight, who had just dismounted, prisoner, in order instantly to surrender 
himself to him. Maximilian, on being informed of tms strange adventure, restored Bayard to 
liberty. 
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He laid Hs plan before the diet, and appealed to the states with his usual 
doquence; but he was answered by remonstrances against the exactions of 

pop®; a considerable sensation was excited by a wnting attributed 
to Ulrich von Hutten, which was circulated among the members, describing 
the pppe as a more dangerous enemy to Christianity than the Turks, and 
charging the court of Rome with having drained the states of Christendom 
by annates, reserve, tenths, and other exactions; discussion was deferred 
to a future meeting. 

The same ill-success attended his attempts to secure the election of his 
grandson. He had already entered into secret negotiations with several of 
the electors, and Charles had sent into Germany a considerable sum to bribe 
the_ electoral college. By_ these means Maximilian secured the votes of 
Mainz, Cologne, the Palatinate, and Brandenburg; but he experienced an 
opposition from Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, who, as one of the 
vicars of the empire, wished for an interregnum, and the elector of Treves, 
who was devoted to France. In addition to these obstacles, the nomination 
of Charles was counteracted by Francis I, who aspired to the imperial dignity, 
md by the pope, who was imwilling to see the crowns of the empire and 
Naples united m the same person. In consequence of this opposition, the 
electors declined the proposal of Maximilian, by urging their usual plea that, 
as he had not been actually crowned at Rome, they could not infringe the 
laws of Germany by electing two kmgs of the Romans, and, having failed 
in all his endeavours to convince the electors of the validity of the bull of 
^exander VI, which declared him as much emperor as if crowned at Rome, 
Maximilian was obliged to defer his project to a future occasion 

That occasion never arrived Although no more than fifty-nine, he had 
long felt his health declining, and for the last four years he never travelled 
without a coffin, which he was occasionally heard to apostrophise. Soon after 
his arrival at Iimsbruck, where he purposed to regulate the succession to his 
hereditary dominions, he was seized with a slight fever, which he hoped to 
remove by exercise and change of air_. He accordingly descended the Tnn, 
disembarked at Passau, and with a view to dissipate his melancholy, or to 
mprove his health, proceeded to Weis in Upper Austria, where he amused 
himself with his favourite diversion of hawking and hunting But the fatigues 
of the chase aggravated his complaint, and the immoderate use of melons 
brought on a dysentery. Being_ recommended by his physicians to fulffi the 
last duties of a Christian, he replied, “I have long done so, or it would now be 
too late.” On the arrival of the friar, he sat up in his bed, received him with 
the most joyful expressions and gestures, and said to the bystanders, “This 
naan will show me the way to heaven ” After much pious conversation, dur- 
mg which he would not suffer himself to be called emperor, but simply Maxi- 
milian, he received the holy sacrament according to the ordinances of the 
ch^h. He then summoned his ministers, and executed his testament. He 
ordered that all the ofScers of state and magistrates should continue to exer- 
cise their functions, until the arrival of one of his grandsons. From a principle 
m extrenie modesty, which he carried so far that he never put on or took off 
his shirt before any person, he called a short time before his death for clean 
Imen, and strictly forbade that it should be changed. He ordered the hair of 
to head te be cut off, and his teeth to be pulled out, broken, and publicly 
burnt m the chapel of his court As a lesson of mortahty, his body was to be 
exposed to view for a whole day, then to be enclosed in a sack filled with quick- 
lime, covered -with white silk and damask; to be placed in the coffin already 
prepared for its reception, and to be interred in the church of the palace at 
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Neustadt, under the altar of St. George, in such a situation, that the oflBciating 
priests might tread upon his head and heart. He expressed his hope that by 
these means his smful body, after the departure of his soul, would be dis- 
honoured and humiliated before the whole world. Having finished this busi- 
ness, he stretched out his hand to the bystanders, and gave them his bene- 
diction. As they were unable to conceal their emotions, and burst into tears, 
he said, “ Why do you weep, because you see a mortal die? Such tears as 
these rather become women than men.” To the prayers of the Carthusian he 
made audible responses, and when his voice failed, gave signs of his faith with 
his gestures. He died at three o’clock in the mommg, on the 11th of January, 
1519, in the sixtieth year of his age.ff 

EANKE’S BSTIMATB op MAXIMILIAN 

Maximilian was a man of schemes but not of achievements, full of talents 
and artistic capacities; a splendid sportsman and shot, a chamois-hunter by 
habit and inclination; indefatigable, mysterious, and withal popular, so that 
his person is associated with pleasant memories — but he never did or accom- 
plished a single thingi He was inexhaustible in new ideas; for this reason he 
acquires much significance for the future of the empire, but not in virtue of 
direct institutions. The last years of his government lack a commendable 
orderliness even more egregiously than the first. In the year 1513 he sum- 
moned a diet which did not meet at all; in tho year 1517 another one cer- 
tainly met m Mainz, and which may be compared to the diet in Reineke Fuchs, 
so many were the ^levances that poured in. Evon the chamber of justice, 
which had only just been established and in whose proceedmgs Maximilian 
incessantly interfered, met with tho most violent attacks. 

The empire generally was in a state of ferment. Emperor and princes were 
at variance on every point as regarded their respective rights. Not one 
institution was really carried into effect It was still not yet known what 
estates were immediate and what mediate. In all districts this was a source 
of many-sided dissatisfaction. The lists ^ which came into existence were for 
this very reason utterly useless. The nobility, particularly fearful of a widen- 
ing authority especially in the princely jurisdiction, made alliances with one 
another or fought for fame and fortune m isolated groups. The cities also 
were in a state of considerable agitation. Oppression on the part of the 
princely power, the continual restlessness of the provinces, the restriction on 
their trade, which nevertheless increased with magnificent rapidity, and a 
number of mternal troubles threw them mto commotion Most dangerous of 
all however was the profound disaffection amongst the peasantry Even in 
the second half of the fifteenth, and almost in every year at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century we hear of insurrections amongst the peasantry, which 
were naturally fostered all the more by the fact that the peasants had now 
learned the art of war; and as they knew as well how to fight as the Swiss, they 
now claimed the same rights as the latter. 

A period full of so much internal unrest as that of Maximilian’s reign does 
not again occur in the whole of German history; even the present time cannot 
be compared with it. A firm government, which might have stemmed the 
discontent, had not been established. In these circumstances it was really 
the religious movement of the Reformation which, by providing the general 

p “Matrikeln” in the onginal ; the assessments being made from the list of estates and no 
one knowing which were mediate and which were immediate estates, it is cleai that the reremies 
weie imperilled by this state of afi&urs.] 
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agitation with a new motive power, at once diverted it from the reign of 
politics ahd absorbed it in itseu. 

The glory which surrounds the memory of Maximilian, the high renown 
which he enjoyed even among his contemporaries, were not won by the success 
of his enterprises, but by his personal qualities. Every good gift of nature 
had been lavished upon him in profusion: health up to an ^vanced age, so 
robust that, when it was deranged, strong exercise and_ copious draughts of 
water were his sole and sufficient remedy; not beauty indeed, _ but so fine a 
person, so framed for strength and agility, that he outdid all his followers in 
knightly exercises, outwearied them in exertions and toils; a memory to 
which everything that he had learned or witnessed _was ever present, so 
singular a natural acuteness and Justness of apprehension, that he was never 
deceived in his servants; he employed them exactly in the services for which 
they were best suited; an imagination of unequalled richness and brilliancy. 
He was a man, in short, formed to excite admiration and to inspire enthusiastic 
attachment; formed to be the romantic hero, the exhaustless theme of the 
people. 

What wondrous stories did they tell of his adventures in the chase — how 
in the land beyond the Ens, he had stood his ground alone against an enormous 
bear in the open coppice; how in a sunken way in Brabant he had killed a stag, 
at the moment it rushed upon him; how, when surprised by a wild boar in the 
forest of Brussels, he had laid it dead at his feet with his boar-spear, without 
alighting from his horse! But above all, what perilous adventures did they 
recount of his chamois hunts in the high Alps, where it was he who sometimes 
saved from death or danger the practised hunter that accompanied him. In 
all these scenes he showed the same prompt and gallant spirit, the same 
elastic presence of mind. Thus too he appeared in the face of the enemy. 
Within range of the enemy’s fire, we see him alight from his horse, form his 
order of battle, and win the victory; in the skirmish attackmg four or five 
enemies single-handed; on the field defending himself in a sort of smgle combat 
against an enemy who selected him as his peculiar object: for he was always 
to be found in the front of the battle; always in the hottest of the fight and 
the danger The Venetian ambassador cannot find words to express the con- 
fidence which the German soldiers of every class felt for the chief who never 
deserted them in the moment of peril. He cannot be regarded as a great 
general; but he had a singular gift for the organisation of a particular body of 
troops, the improvement of the several arms and the constitution of the army 
generally; the militia of the Landsknechts, by which the fame of the German 
foot soldiers was restored, was founded and organised by him. He also put 
the use of fire-arms on an entirely new footmg, and his mventive gemus dis- 
played itself particularly in this department. 

He had a matchless talent for managing men. The princes who were 
offended and injured by his policy could not withstand the charm of his 
personal intercourse. “ Never," says Frederick the Wise of Saxony, “ did I 
behold a more courteous man.” The wild, turbulent knights, against whom 
he raised the empire and the league, yet heard such expressions from his lips 
that it -^^as, as Gotz von Berhchmgen said, “a joy to their hearts; and they 
^uld never bear to do anything against his imperial majesty.” He took part 
in the festivals and amusements of the citizens m the towns — their dances 
and their shooting matches, in which he was not unfrequently the best shot; 
and offered prizes, damask for the arquebusiers or a few ells of red velvet for 
the crossbow-men. At the camp before Padua he rode up to a sutler and 
asked for something to eat. Jolm of Landau, who was with him, offered to 
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taste the food; the emperor inquired where the woman came from. “From 
Augsburg,” was the reply. “Ah'” exclaimed he, “then there is no need of a 
taster, _ for they of Augsburg are God-fearing people.” In his hereditary 
dominions he often administered justice in person, and if he saw a bashful man 
who kept in the background, called him to a more honourable place. He was 
little dazzled by the splendour of the supreme dignity “My good fellow,” 
said he to an admiring poet, “thou knowest not me nor other princes aright.” 
All that we read of him shows freshness and clearness of apprehension, an 
open and ingenuous spirit He was a brave soldier and a kmd-hearted mm; 
people loved and feared him.® 




CHAPTER VII 

CHARLES V AND THE REFORMATION 

[1519-1546 A D.] 

On one occasion only had the two men stood face to face who split 
the life of Germany into two halves, the two great opponents who 
are still fighting to this day in the spirit of that posterity which has 
sprung from them, the Burgundian Habsburger and the German son 
of the soil, Emperor and Pr’ofessor ; the one, speaking German only 
to his horse, the other translator of the Bible and creator of the new 
German written language , the one, the forefather of those who be- 
lieve in the Jesuits, original founder of the dynastic policy of the 
Habsburgs, the other, the predecessor of Lessing, of the great Ger- 
man poets, historians, and philosophers. 

It was a desperate hour in the history of Germany when the 
young Emperor, heir of half the earth, uttered at Woims the con- 
temptuous words * This man will never make a heretic of me • ” for 
therewith began the struggle between his House and the spirit of 
national Germany • a struggle dunng three centuries, with victories 
and defeats on both sides and an issue predestined — Gustav Frey- 
TAG. 

The imperial throne, now vacant by the death of Maximilian, required 
a successor. The general agitation throughout Europe, as well as the con- 
fusion prevalent in Germany itself, where the Faustrecht [or “law of violence”] 
appeared immediately after the death of the emperor to resume its sway, 
deihanded a monarch, endowed with energy and consequent power, in order 
to maintain the necessary equilibrium between the internal and the external 
government. The war still continued between Spain and France upon the 
subject of Italy, although neither of these powers possessed the right of deci- 
sion in the cause of a country which knew not how to govern or even help 

m 
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itself, such decision being vested in the hands of the emperor alone. In the 
east the Turks again threatened to devastate the country; and Hungaiy, 
reduced by maladministration as well as by the luicury and effeminacy of 
the people, was no longer able to serve as a bulwark against this formidable 
enemy; hence from this quarter likewise the emperor was called upon to 
come forth as the protector of Europe In Germany itself, and in the very 
heart of the empire, feuds were raging with all their ungovernable fury. 
Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg, having cause to revenge himself upon the free 
city of Reutlingen for some offence, fell suddenly upon that place, in the 
winter of 1519; and havmg made hitn^lf master of it, he continued to hold 
it in possession as his own. The Swabian League, however, which had been 
established by the emperor Maximilian, in order to maintaii. the tranquillity 
of the land, finding the duke paid no respect or attention to their repeated 
summons to surrender the town, advanced at once against him, and by their 
superior force not only regained possession of the place, but pursued the duke 
throughout his own territories so closely that he was compelled to quit them 
for safety. 

Maximilian had, in the course of his reign, gained several voices in favour 
of his grandson Charles, already king of Spain; many prmces, however, 
still thought consideration requisite before they could undertake to place 
the imperial power in the hands of a sovereign who already reigned over the 
half of Europe; for, as mhentor of the houses of Spam and Austria, Charles 
possessed, besides Spain and the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the beautiful 
Austrian provmces, and all the patrimonial territories of Burgundy in the 
Low Countries. If to so much splendid power the additional lustre acquired 
by the possession of the imperial crown were to be added, it was to be feared 
— thus the princes thought — that his house might become too powerful, 
and thence conceive the proud and ambitious project of invadmg and destroy- 
ing the liberty of the German princes, and seek accordingly to render the 
empire, without limitation, hereditary and independent. 

From another side again, as his competitor for the imperial crown, came 
forth to oppose him the kmg of France, Francis I. The ambassadors from 
France presented to the assembled princes at Frankfort a document laudatory 
of their royal master, in which they thus alluded to the danger threatened by 
the incursions of the Turks: “He must indeed be wantmg_ m understanding 
who, at a time when the storm has broken forth, should stiU hesitate to con- 
fide the steerage of the vessel to the most skilful helmsman,” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the confidence with which the envoys spoke, the 
princes felt the danger of electing a French king to be emperor of Germany; 
and as the elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, to whom they had offered 
the crown, declined it with the magnanimous observation, in excuse, that 
the inferior power of his house was not equal to contend with the difficulties 
of the times, adding even his recommendation to them to elect the young 
Spanish tog instead, the princes after further consideration remembered and 
admitted that at least he was a German prmce, and the grandson of their late 
revered emperor Maximilian; they decided accordmgly in his favour, and 
elected him to the imperial throne on the 28th of June, 1519. Before the 
election, however, his ambassadors were obliged by the prmces to sign the 
following conditions; viz., “That the emperor shall not make any alliance, 
nor carry on any war with a foreign nation, without the approbation of the 
princes, neither shall he introduce any foreign troops whatever into the empire ; 
that he shall hold no diets beyond Germany; that all offices at the imperial 
court and throughout the empire shall be conferred upon native Germans; 
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that in all the affairs of the empire no other language but Grerman or Latin 
shall be employed; that, in eonjimction with the estates, he shall put an 
end to all the commercial leagues which, by means of their capital, have 
hitherto held so much sway, and maintained so much independence, that 
he shall not pronounce the imperial ban against any state of the empire 
without urgent reasons nor without a proper form of judgment; and, finally, 
that he shall come to Germany as speedily as possible, and make that country 
his principal seat of residence.” These and other articles bemg sworn to by 
the ambassadors in the name of their royal master, they proceeded at once 
to hasten his arrival in the Germanic Empire.^' 

The great contest had lasted for a year, and the tension it had evoked in 
Europe was by no means relaxed by its decision; the clash of warring interests 
had ^netrated too deeply into the life of the Powers, and the discord was 

intensified rather than mitigated 
by the victory of the Catholic 
King. 

It must be conceded that 
Charles did everything in his 
power to soothe the apprehen- 
sions bound up with his triumph. 
He seems to have learnt the cer- 
tamty of his election as early as 
the 25th of June, by a letter from 
the elector of Mainz. In the 
early morning hours of the 6th of 
July a Flemish secretary delivered 
to Charles the elector’s letters 
announcmg his election. As soon 
as the momentous news was 
known all the grandees hastened 
to the court to kiss the hand of 
Charles; the nuncio and the am- 
bassadors of England and Venice 
appeared to congratulate, only 
the French ambassador held con- 
(1463-1525) spicuously aloof. Nevertheless 

in the course of the next few days 
Chi^vres and Gattinara assured the ambassadors of France and Venice of 
Charles’ desire, now that he had attained so high a dignity, to maintain peace 
in Christendom, to proceed against the infidels as a good Christian should, 
and above all to be on terms of good friendship with their two states. “ Our 
kin^,” they said, “loves peace and is prepared to do everyrthing to ma.int,a,in 
it. To the pope he was even more gracious. No sooner did he receive 
fern his plenipotentiary in Germany the news of the result of the election 
tlmn he laid it tefore tiie papal legate, and addressed a letter of tTiankR to 
the pope, in which he completely ignored all that the latter previously had 
done to oppose him and spoke of the resignation exercised by the pope at 
me last rnoment as a kindness for which he owed him the utmost gratitude. 
He promised ever to cherish such sentiments towards him that the pope 
should never regret the kindness which, in his paternal affection, he had 
aiown him./ 

. The Spaniards ■ftemselves were discontented at beholding their sovereign 
mvested with the imperial dignity; they feared they might m consequence 
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be reduced to the form of a secondary kingdom, subject to the rule of arbi- 
trary governors. “What else had the empire now become,” they said, “but 
the mere shadow of an unmensely overgrown tree?” In such poor estimation 
was the ancient and, formerly, so venerated imperial crown now held in 
foreign countries. 

The majority of his councillors advised and warned Charles not to abandon 
his hereditary kingdom for the sake of a possession so uncertain, and at least 
difficult to mamtain; but his genius saw and acknowledged that this very 
circumstance paved the way for bold and independent action. It was at 
this time, whilst he was on his journey to Germany, there to take possession 
of the crown offered to him, that the important news arrived announcing the 
acquisition made in his name of a second empire, that of Mexico, then just 
discovered in the new world. 

Charles landed in the Netherlands and continued his journey to Germany. 
He was crowned on the 22nd of October, 1520, at Aachen, with great pomp 
and magnificence, and he then appointed the 17th of April of the following 
year as the day for holding the first imperial diet at Worms. This diet was 
one of the most brilliant that had ever been held; it was attended by six 
electors and a numerous body of spiritual and temporal princes The most 
famous transaction that occurred on this occasion was the trial of Martin 
Luther * But the diet was important for other reasons as well. The emperor 
was just then in a most critical situation. In Spain there was open rebelhon 
and his viceroy was unable to cope with the commons who were abetting it. 
One of the first things to be done at the diet was to appoint a council of regency 
to govern Germany while Charles returned to Spain. At the outset the embar- 
rassment of ruling his scattered dominions was apparent, and Charles’ chief 
interest in Germany at the time was in getting from it men and money. As 
to the latter, Charles inherited from his grandfather little but debts, and he 
had to borrow 20,000 gulden from Franz von Sickingen, the knight whose 
castle of the Shrenberg threatened the imperial city where the diet was 
meeting. 

But even of greater importance were the negotiations with the pope, 
Francis I, the disappointed rival, was threatening Italy, and Leo X (Gio- 
vanni dei Medici) was only too likely to be favourable. Besides, the pope felt 
uncomfortable in the grip of all the Spanish and imperial might which had its 
hold on the south and the north of Italy The emperor’s need for the alliance 
of the pope was very great, and not to be influenced by the protest of a German 
monk. On May 8th, 1521, a treaty was signed between Charles and Leo, 
which shows where Charles’ interests lay at the moment of the Lutheran 
revolt Milan and Genoa were to be freed from the French yoke and restored 
to the feudal dominions of the emperor, and both pope and emperor were to 
furnish troops and money. The emperor was to send Neapolitan troops to 
aid the pope in regaining, Bologna; and Parma, Piacenza, and Ferrara were 
to be recovered for him. The pope was to support Charles in Naples against 
the Venetians — they were to have the same friends and enemies; and 
lastly, “the emperor was to support the pope against those fallen from the 
faith.” The Edict of Worms against Luther was issued the same day. 

'There are now two divergent interests in our story — the history of the 
emperor and his foreign policies, and the narrative of the revolt of Martin 
Luther. As the latter was destined to influence history far more deeply than 
the transitory successes of Charles, we leave aside the details of the long 
world-struggle of the greatest Habsburg for those of the origins of Protes- 
tantism. We have already given the main outline of the wars with Frauds I 
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in the Mstory of that monarch, and we turn from the path to the great victory 
of Pavia and the Treaty of Madrid, to the more genuinely German history of 
Luther.® 

THE APPEARANCE OP MARTIN LUTHER 

Martin Luther, born at Eisleben on the 10th of November, 1483, became 
a monk in the monastery of the Augustin-Eremites at Erfurt (1505), in conse- 
quence of peculiar circumstances; he was early led to Augustinism and the 
stu(^ of the Bible by deep religious requirements, which could find no satis- 
faction in the mechanism of the church. Removed in 1508 to the Augustine 
monastery at Wittenberg, he laboured there, in the newly founded university 
(1502), first as bachelor, from 1512 as doctor, with especial zeal to promote 
the study of the Bible. He met with much success as a lecturer ; by him and 

some like-minded fellow-labourers the 
study of theology at Wittenberg was 
diverted from Aristotle and the school- 
men, to Augustine and Holy Scripture; 
and denying^ the sanctity of works, it 
made its animating central point the 
doctrine of salvation of man by faith 
in Christ alone. Such a practical and 
scriptural turn of mind had often ex- 
isted silent and still in the church be- 
fore, and so long as it w’as not directly 
assailed in its inmost sanctuaiy, hold- 
ing fast its allegiance to an ideal church 
instead of to the real, it had overlooked 
the shortcomings of the latter, or ex- 
cused them on the plea of human im- 
perfectibility. Thus even Luther held 
fast_ to the church, without considering 
the internal difference between his point 
of view and that of the church; but at 
the same time his inward religious life 
MABTm Luther and faith attained such rocklike stead- 

fastness that, countmg all outward 
■tilings as nought,^ he was ready to face every danger and every onset in 
defence of the saving truth he had recognised. 

At this time the Dominican Johan Tetzel [Dieze or Diez], as sub-commis- 
sary of Albert, the elector of Mainz, began to preach in the borderlands, as it 
was not allowed him to preach within the Saxon dominions, the indulgence 
prescribed by the pope for the advancement of the building of St Peter’s 
church; he sold indulgences with unheard-of exaggeration and incredible 
effrontery at Juterbog (or Juterbock) pd Zerbst, not far from Wittenberg. 
Luther soon discovered in the confessional the corrupting consequences of 
this. His own words regardmg the affair are worth quoting. 

Luther’s own account of tetzel and his indulgences 

rr ™ the year 1517 pie tells us] that a preaching friar, Johann 

ietzel by name, came hither, a noisy fellow, whom Duke Frederick had saved 
from drowning at Innsbruck, for Maximilian had commanded him to be 
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drowned in the Inn (you naay imagine it was for his great virtue’s sake).^ 
Duke Frederick reminded him of it, when he began to trouble us at Witten- 
berg; he acknowledged it freely. The same Tetzel now hawked about the 
indulgence, and sold grace for money, dear or cheap as he best could. At the 
time I was a preacher here in the monastery, and a young doctor fresh from 
the anvil, glowing and bold in Holy Scripture. As many people went from 
Wittenberg to Juterbog and Zerbst after the indulgence, I (so truly as Christ 
my Lord hath redeemed me) not knowing what the indulgence was — as, 
indeed, at that time no one knew — began to preach mildly that men might 
do better, forsooth, than purchase the indulgence. I had before this, here at 
the castle, preached to the same effect against indulgence, and had displeased 
Duke Frederick thereby, for he entertained a great affection for this foundation 
(which possessed a particularly ample indulgence). Now, to come to the true 
cause of the Lutheran teaching, I let all go on as it went. However, it comes 
to my mind how that Tetzel had preached loathsome and fearful articles, 
which I win now name, to wit: he had such grace and power from the pope 
that if any man had defiled or impregnated the Virgin Mary he could forgive 
the sin, as soon as a fitting sum was deposited in the chest. Item, the red 
indulgence-cross with the pope’s banner, erected in the churches, was as 
efficacious as the cross of Christ. Item, if St. Peter were here now, he could 
have no greater grace or jjower than he had himself. Item, he would not 
change places in heaven with St Peter: for he had released more souls with 
indulgence than St Peter by his preaching. Item, when a coin was placed 
in the chest for a soul in purgatory, so soon as the penny fell ringmg upon the 
bottom, the soul immediately started for heaven. Item, the grace of indul- 
gence was the very grace whereby man was reconciled to God. Item, there 
was no need to feel grief, or sorrow, or repentance for sin, if a man bought the 
indulgence, or the letter of indulgence. Tetzel also sold the right to sin in 
future time. He pushed his traffic to a fearful extent; everything might be 
done for money.^ 


A MODERN VIEW OP TETZEL (LEA) 

Of course modern apologists have sought to prove that Luther calumniated 
Tetzel and his preachers in his reports of their assertions. We see no reason 
to doubt his accuracy. For centuries the qmstuarii had been accustomed to 
use such arguments and promises; the people were accustomed to them, and 
Tetzel would never have acquired his reputation as a vendor of indulgences 
had he not vaunted his wares in the ordinary manner. We have good ortho- 
dox testimony that Arcemboldi, the papal commissioner for north Germany, 
was not over nice, committing a thousand knaveries and carrying off all the 
money of the country, and thus assisted in spreading the Lutheran revolt. * 
(See Balan.»ra) Luther, moreover, was altogether too shrewd to commence 
liis assault by basing his case on calumnies; if he used these assertions as 
arguments it was because they were of common notoriety and could not be 
confuted; he was not particularly scrupulous in controversy, but in this case 
he was virtually taking his life in his hands, and it would have been the 
extreme of folly to depend on lies capable of easy disproof f 

Lutlier IS alluding to tlie story tliat Tetzel liad been condeinned to death for seducing a 
married woman at Ulm, in 1513, but on the intervention of Frederick the Urse, elector and 
duke of Saxony, his sentence was commuted to life imprisonment, from which he was latei 
pardoned. GVone in his defence of Tetzel finds the accusation incompatible with Tetzel’s high 
commission, but Lea*? thinks rather that “ no one at that tune would have thought of visiting 
so heavily so trivial an offence.’*] 
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On 31st of October, 1517, Luther aflBxed to the door of the castle 
cnurcn at vvittenberg ninety-five theses draTO up against the sale of indul- 
gences as practised by Tetzel. 

Although m his theses Luther assailed onl}^ the Thomist doctrine of indul- 
gences, and did not pass on to many others of the schoolmen, still the}^ pro- 
clucea an effect unportant in the highest degree, and roused the Dominicans 
especially to oppose them The spirit of this order was particularly sensitive 
by reason of Iitmiliations but latelj^ undergone m the case of Savonarola and 
Keucnlm; aim they considered themselves injured in the persons of St. 
inomas and letzel at the same time. Tetzel at once assailed Luther with 
coimter theses, for defence of which he obtained the degree of doctor 
at rra^iort-on-the-Od^. Sylvester Prierias wTote against him with similar 
^ vice-chancellor of the University of Ingolstadt, 

mited hm^If wth them, and WTote Obehsci against Luther's theses. The 
tenor and the manner of these attacks could not discourage a Luther; they 
only kmdled him mto a noble indignation. 

4 . 1 , Dominicans carried their complaints to Rome. Leo X, who regarded 
the whole matter as a mere monkish mangle, suffered Luther to be summoned 
h® ^"s.s easily induced, out of consideration for Frederick 
the Wise, elector of Saxony, whom he wished to bend to his views for the 
approaching election of the Roman emperor, to commission his cardmal 
legate Cajetan at Augsburg to bring the new heretic to submission. However, 
tms legate, before whom Luther made his appearanpe at Augsburg in October, 
1518, could subdue the humble monk neither by his kmdness nor by his 
threats. Moreover, the monk appealed, from the pope ill-mformed to the 
pope better-mformed; and afterwards, when the whole doctrine of indul- 
gence, as developed down to this time, was confirmed from Rome by a bull, 

28th^of NovemlD^^^l^ ^ ^ general coimcil (at Wittenberg, the 

Sjmpathy with the bold champion had long been expressed only m a 
tone of fear and deprecation; gradually some few voices ventured to encour- 

the humanists, and his associates and fellow- 
^ Melanchthon, who was won 

found his most faithful helper in 
cfetined, without as yet laiowmg it himself, 
works, by means of wMch he made the subject of 

of thp ^ ^ contrived to awaken the feelings 

moral and religious addresses in the sphit of Augustinus 

SSi naSn^^^^^ religion, won for him moie and more the hearte of the 

+r, sJector of Saxony was at this time a person of too great importance 
Lwffi a political pomt of view, to & alienated for the saS 3 S 

^ chamberlain, Karl von Miltitz, 

win him over to his views with regard to the 
election of the Romn emperor, and to come to an understanding with him 

manv fSlmbpr entrance into Ger- 

Eny (December, 1518) that uothmg could be effected here hv anr] 

of I 

W^uary the elector of Saxony became regent in northern Ger- 

obtamed Luther a flattering kindness, and thereby actually 

tamed, not mdeed the recantation he wished for, but still the promise to 
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be silent if his enemies kept silent, and to declare openly his obedience to the 
see of Rome. _ Under existmg circumstances Miltitz thought he might "ven- 
ture to be satisfied "with this result in this troublesome matter. He rebuked 
Johann Tetzel, the real author of the difficulty, at Leipsic, with such stern- 
ness for his shameless proceedings that he died [so it was said] of fear. Luther 
gave the promised declarations, and the matter seemed to be brought to an 
end.^ 


LUTHER BECOMES A HERETIC 

The guestion of indulgences was one that was still open to such university 
disputations as Luther mvited in his theses It had never been settled 
authoritatively by the church beyond the bull Unigenitus of Clement VI, 
which, however, covered but part of the ground. So long as Luther’s attack 
upon abuses was confined to this debatable subject, even so keen an enemy 
of Rome as Hutten saw nothmg in it. It was a great sight, he wrote, to 
watch the monks tearing each other’ The humanists cared little about the 
whole matter. 

But an entirely different question arose in 1519, when Luther turned from 
such fairly safe matter of controversy in theology to the ground of church 
history and attacked the primacy of the “bishop of Rome.” When he did 
this, Luther was no longer a theologian, he was a rebel against the institution 
which for a thousand years had administered the_ sacraments of salvation. 
This was the crisis; the theses, tentative and faltering, were as nothmg com- 
pared to it. It was brought about through a sentence Luther let fall in a 
defence of his thesis, which he sent to the archbishop of Brandenburg There 
Luther stated that "the primacy of the bishop of Rome had not existed before 
St Gregory’s t me This weak spot was at once picked out by Dr. Eck, a 
famous disputant of the time, who had challenged Luther’s cause in the person 
of his friend Carlstadt Luther had bound himself to Miltitz to remain 
silent. He now felt himself absolved from the promise by Eck’s attack, and 
set to work to defend his statement. As he studied church history, and found 
how often the primacy of Rome had been ignored in the early history, he 
came to the rather unwarranted conclusion that that primacy had not existed 
before the great age of Hildebrand. This was the decisive moment AH 
Luther’s friends wanted him to refram from attack on such grounds. Spalatin, 
who was the intermediary "with the elector Frederick, “was in an agony of 
apprehension ” ^ What was the use of this rebellious attitude? How could 
evils in the selling of mdulgences be bettered by unnecessary statements 
about the pope’s early primacy? By enteilng upon this new field, Luther 
was making himself a heretic; but, once convinced, nothing could stop him. 
His own heroic mood was the source of Protestantism. He wrote that though 
his friends forsook him, as the disciples forsook Christ, “yet Truth left alone 
wiU save itself by its own right hand — not mine, nor yours, nor any man’s; 
but Mst of all, if I perish, the world will lose nothmg ” 

In this mood he threw down his defiance to the pope, in De Potestate 
Papee, which contamed his point of view for the disputation. The pope’s 
power was not rooted in divme right, he said, but should be accepted as a 
matter of expediency It was, therefore, only valid in so far as it justified 
itself The church was not the sacerdotal framework of the sacraments, 
but the “ecclesia” was the faithful; faith would bring all the rest — keys, 
sacraments, and power. “ Last of all, I say that I do not know whether the 

‘ Ciarles Beard. I/tfe of Martm I/uther, 
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Christian faith can bear it, that there should be any other head of the universal 
church on earth than Christ himself.” 

_ When Luther went to Leipsic to uphold such views against Eck, he was 
going to the university which had been founded by those who fled from the 
contamination of John Huss at Prague. The memory of the Hussite wars 
was still fresh in men’s minds; and the terror of the rumbling wagons of 
Procopius ^d not yet died out. To go into such a city and openly proclaim 
such doctrines was certainly the act of a brave man, whatever one may 
think of his conclusions. But the students of Wittenberg did not propose 
to let their professor suffer violence. A hundred of them escorted his car- 
riage, armed, and with all the state they could display. Ihe cavalcade that 
entered Leipsic was sufficiently imposing to ensure as fair a trial as possible. 
Eck w'as a skilful debater.^ The other points in dispute, questions of grace 
and the Augustinian doctrines of free-will, were comparatively unimportant. 
The primacy of the pope was the main point. Eck managed to bring Luther 
to a declaration that several of Huss’ doctrines had been unjustly condemned, 
then that the council of Constance had erred. This was sufficient. Luther 
was clearly a heretic. _He had already denied the final authority of the 
pope. Now he was driven to refuse that authority to a general council. 
What was left but individual Judgment and its interpretation of divine 
revelation? Luther stood confessed an anarchist in the church-state. Eck 
had all he wanted. He went to Rome for the bull of exco m munication, 
while Luther went back to Wittenberg to write against “the Babylonian 
Captivity of the church,” and to appeal to the “Christian nobUity of the 
German nation” (June, 1520) — a trumpet blast of war. 

The “Address to the German Nobility” summarises the evils which Ger- 
many has suffered through Roman interference. It points out the economic 
distress that had come through extortions of the papacy for the maintenance 
of the splendour of the pontifical court. It lashes the misgovernment of 
bishops with sinecures or pluralities, the arrogance and wealth of the cardi- 
nals. It appeals for the abolition of aU the economic claims of Rome which, 
as he saw them, were responsible for so much misery. This stinging attack 
was not couched in elegant humanistic Latin, but written in plam German. 
No such work had ever appeared in Europe before. The “Babylonian Cap- 
tivity” (October, 1520) was, on the contrary, in Latm, though like all of 
Luther’s works soon translated. It rejected the sacramental system and 
transubstantiation. Only baptism and the Lord’s Supper remained true 
sacraments in Luther’s eyes, and as to the latter the presence of Christ was in 
the bread as fire in hot iron - — the substance did not change. The great revolt 
was now begun. It remained to check it or watch the overthrow of the 
church in Germanjr.a Luther felt himself summoned as the soldier of God to 
war against the wiles and deceit of the devil, by which the church was cor- 
rupted; and together with this character, which he maintained immovably, 
he assumed the unconquerable courage, the roeklike trustfulness, and the 
cheerful confidence with which he steadfastly pursued his aim from this tiTnc> 
forth through every danger. 

LllTHEE DEFIES EXCOMMUNICATION, AND PEOCEBDS TO WOEMS (1521 A.D.) 

_ As soon as the election of Charles V to the empire was decided by the 
influence of Frederick the Wise, counteracting the pope’s wishes (June 28th, 
1519), the curia had no motives of interest to withhold it from proceeding in 
Luther’s case. Accordingly, when Eck betook himself to Rome in 1520, to 
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carry on his work with the help_ of the Dominicans, Luther might certainly 
foresee a sentence of excommunication. However, Frederick the Wise, sup- 
ported also by Erasmus’ opinion, remained determined to protect the most 
revered teacher of Ms rising university against imjust violence. But Luther 
had already found in other parts of Ms German fatherland most determined 
friends; several knights offered Mm refuge and protection against persecution. 
Thus he was possessed of the outward means for expressing in his works his 
present acquaintance with the state of the church and its relation to Christian 
truth. This he did with the most unrestrained boldness in the work, An den 
chnstlichenAdel deutscher Nation von des christlichen Standee Besserung (June, 
1520), with reference to the external constitution of the church, and in the 
Proeludium de Captivitate bdbylomca Ecclesice (October, 1520), with reference 
to the Catholic doctrine of sacraments. 

The bull of condemnation against Luther, wMch was prepared in Rome 
on the 15th of June, 1520, appeared yet more the organ of personal hatred, 
from the fact that Dr. Eck was entrusted with the publication of it, and 
arbitrarily extended its application to several of Luther’s friends, distinguished 
by name. In Germany the bull was received with an almost universal 
antipathy, in some places with resistance. Luther declared it a work of anti- 
christ, renewed Ms appeal to a general council, and at length, on the 10th of 
December, 1520, formally abjured the papal see, and at the same time pub- 
licly burned the bull, together with the books of the papal law. 

A fresh bull of the 3rd of January, 1521, pronounced upon Luther and his 
adherents sentence of excommuMcation, with all the penalties enforced 
against heretics, and of interdict upon their place of residence; the papal 
legate Alexandre, at the diet of Worms, called in the secular arm to the exe- 
cution of the decree. But so greatly were circmnstances altered by the pre- 
vailing excitement, that the diet determined first to hear the men condemned 
by the pope, and at the same time drew up 101 grievances against the Roman 
see. Luther proceeded with the emperor’s safe conduct to Worms, welcomed 
everywhere on the way with great respect and sympathy; here he testified 
before the emperor and the empire, April 18th, 1521, that he could not recant. 
His courage made a deep impression; but the existing constitution was too 
powerful; after he had been dismissed in safety, the ban of the empire was 
passed against him and his adherents on the 26th of May. 

LTJTHEE AT THE WAETBTJR6 (1621-1522 A.D.) 

In order to protect Mm therefrom, the elector had him seized on his return 
home, and secretly conveyed to the castle of the Wartburg.* 

Removed from the world and from public intercourse with men; pro- 
tected from the pursuit of his enemies and the menacing consequences of the 
ban of the empire, he there under the name of Junker Gorg (Younker George) 
passed ten months, during wMch he was busied incessantly with the great 
work of church reform. The governor of the castle with the feelings and 
sympathy of a friend looked after Ms maintenance most conscientiously, 
while at the same time he anxiously endeavoured to prevent Ms residence 
there from being discovered and so becoming known to the outside world. 
Luther was consequently obliged to present an appearance in accordance with 
the name and rank he had assumed. “I have laid aside the habit of a monk 
and put on the attire of a knight, and let my beard and hair grow, so that you 
would scarcely recogmse me. in fact I no longer recognise myself.” Thus 
wrote Luther to Spalatin in the same letter in wMch he informs him of the 
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experiences and adventures on Ms homeward journey, and in a letter of the 
26th pf May to Melanchthon we read: “I have no more to write, for I am a 
hermit, an anchorite, a real monk, but not with the tonsure or habit of one, 
I should appear before you as a knight and you would hardly recognise me.” 
Two pages were deputed to serve him; with these exceptions nobody saw him 
during the first months of Ms concealment; and even later on he had seldom 

intercourse vdth anyone else On the 
other hand, he was soon allowed to cor- 
respond with his friends, but it appears 
that the governor at first carefully scru- 
tinised this correspondence A letter to 
Amsdorf of the 12th of May contains 
the following commumcation, “that he 
had already lately written to his friends 
in Wittenberg but had listened to bet- 
ter advice, and torn up all letters, as it 
had not been safe as yet to write”; and 
in a later letter to Spalatin we read : “I 
have scarcely been able to manage to 
send this letter, because there is so 
much fear that the public will get to 
know where I am. Therefore if you 
tMnk tMs may be to the honour of Christ 
let it remain or become doubtful whether 
friend or foe has me in charge, and keep 
silence, for it is not necessary that any- 
body but yourself and Amsdorf should 
know more than that I am still living ” 
In all his letters Luther avoids men- 
tioning his real abode. He VTites “out 
of my desert; out of my hermitage; on 
the mountain; in the air-preserves; in 
the region of the birds; amongst the 
birds who sing on all the trees most 
sweetly and praise God day and night 
with all their might.” Most of the 
letters, however, are dated from Ms 
“ hermitage ” or from “ Patmos,” the 
name wMch he preferred later on to give 
to the Wartburg. Once he tried to de- 
ceive Ms adversaries by a trick as to 
Ms_ concealed place of abode. In a letter to Spalatin he enclosed another 
wMch his friend was to lose with intentional carelessness so that it might fall 
into the hands of Ms opponents. He particularly wished it to get into the 
bands of Duke George in Dresden, for the latter would be certain to delight in 
revealing and publishing the secret. 

Luther’s sudden disappearance had certainly excited much anxiety and 
astonishment. Many of his_ supporters were greatly afraid that Ms crafty 
opponents had made away with him; others, however, hoped and wished that 
he was being concealed by friends There was in Eisenach, where all sorts 
of things were told of Luther, a firm belief and report that he had been made a 
prisoner by friends from Franconia. On the other hand, Ms enemies and 
persecutors were soon seized with fear and anxiety lest the excitement of the 
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people against them should become still more dangerous and violent, and they 
■wished him back again in public life.^ 


luthee’s po'wee increases 

Meanwhile the execution of the sentence of annihilation was crippled by 
the war in which the emperor was immediately afterwards entangled with 
France. Only m the dominions of the emperor, his brother Fertoand, the 
elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Bavaria, Duke George of Saxonj'-, and 
certam ecclesiastical princes was the Edict of Worms carried into execution, 
so as to furnish martyrs for the new doctrine, and thereby increase the enthu- 
siasm in its favour. In the rest of the German dominions the edict was not 
observed, partly because the princes were favourably inclined to Luther’s 
cause, partly because they were withheld through fear of rebellion. At 
Wittenberg the alteration of the constitution of the church according to the 
new principles was forthwith commenced, and Melanchthon supplied the new 
church with the first systematic statement of its doctrines. 

It was no cause for wonder that the new and unaccustomed freedom made 
many men giddy. In Wittenberg a party had existed since the beginning of 
December, which wished, like the Taborites, to restore suddenly and by force 
the original simplicity of divine worship A body of students and townsmen 
began to hinder the celebration of mass and the chanting of hours, and threat- 
ened the barefooted friars Only the reformer himself, in whom discretion, 
enthusiasm, and energy were united in such an extraordinary manner, could 
protect his work from sinking into an empty fanaticism. He suddenly came 
forth from his concealment in March, 1522; his powerful preaching scared the 
false prophets, and quieted men’s minds. Soon after, he offered to his Ger- 
man fatherland the precious fruit that had grown in his retirement at the 
Wartburg, his translation of the New Testament, which furnished every man 
of the people with the means of becommg certain of his faith, and of being able 
to give a reason for it. 

Adrian VI, a pious and earnest man, who mounted the papal throne after 
Leo X (1522), thought that, the more sincerely he acknowledged and promised 
to redress the errors which had crept into the external constitution of the 
church, so much the more decidedly he might venture to claim the execution 
of the existing law of heresy against Luther’s doctrinal errors But the 
public declarations which he caused to be made with this end in view, at the 
diet of Nuremberg (December, 1522), produced no other effect than a fresh 
and importunate claim for the redress of the grievances of the German nation 
already repeated so often before. In return for the earliest efforts for reform 
at Rome, Adrian VI was rewarded with hatred, resistance, and an early death 
(September 14th, 1523). His successor, Clement VII, immediately returned 
to the old papal course, and demanded by his cardinal-legate Campeggio, at 
the diet of Nuremberg (January, 1524), the unconditional suppression of 
heresy. The legate obtained only an unsatisfactory decree to observe as 
far as possible the Edict of Worms.^ 


THE peasants’ REVOLT 

Meanwhile a political ferment, very different from that produced by the 
Gospel, had long been at work in the empire. The people, bowed do'wn by 
civil and ecclesiastical oppression, bound in many countries to the seigniorial 
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states, and transferred from hand to hand along with them, threatened to 
rise with fury and at last to break their chains. This agitation had shown 
itself long before the Reformation by man y symptoms, and even then the 
religious element was blended with the political; m the sixteenth century it 
WM impossible to separate these two principles, so closely associated in the 
existence of nations. In Holland, at the close of the preeedmg century, the 
peasants had revolted, placing on their banners, by way of arms, a loaf and 
a cheese, the two CTeat blessings of these poor people. “The alliance of the 
shoes” had shown itself in the neighbourhood of Speier in 1502. In 1613 it 
appeared again in Breisgau, being encouraged by the priests. In 1614 
Wurtemberg had seen the “league of Poor Conrad,” whose aim was to main- 
tain by rebellion “the right of God.” In 1515 Carinthia and Hungary had 
been the theatre of terrible agitations. These seditions had been quenched 
in torrents of blood ; but no relief had been accorded to the people, A political 
reform, therefore, was not less necessary than a religious reform. The people 
were entitled to this; but we must acknowlec^e that they were not ripe for 
its enjoyment. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation, these popular disturbances 
had not been renewed; men’s minds were occupied by other thoughts. 
Luther, whose piercing glance had discerned the condition of the people, had 
already from the summit of the Wartburg addressed them in serious exhorta- 
tions calculated to restrain their agitated mmds: “Rebellion,” he had said, 
“never produces the amelioration we desire, and God condemns it. What is 
it to rebel, if it be not to avenge oneself? The devil is stri^mg to excite to 
revolt those who embrace the &spel, in order to cover it with opprobrium; 
but those who have rightly understood my doctrine do not revolt.” 

Everything gave cause to fear that the popular agitation could not be 
restrained much longer. The government that Frederick of Saxony had 
taken such pains to form, and which possessed the confidence of the nation, 
was dissolved. The emperor, whose energy might have been an efficient 
substitute for the influence of this national administration, was absent; the 
princes, whose union had always constituted the strength of Germany, were 
divided; and the new declarations of Charles V against Luther, by removing 
every hope of future harmony, deprived the reformer of part of the moral 
influence by which in 1522 he had succeeded in calming the storm. The 
chief barriers that had hitherto confined the torrent being broken, nothing 
could any longer restrain its fury. 

It was not the religious movement that gave birth to political agitations; 
but in many places it was carried away by their impetuous waves. Perhaps 
we should even go farther, and acknowledge that the movement communicated 
to the people by the Reformation gave fresh strength to the discontent fer- 
naentit]^ in the nation. The violence of Luther’s writings, the intrepidity of 
his actions and language, the harsh truths that he spoke, not only to the pope 
and prelates, but also to the princes themselves, must aU have contributed 
to inflame minds that were already in a state of excitement Accordingly, 
Erasmus did not fail to tell him: “We are now reaping the fruits that you 
have sown.” The multitude, seeing their desires checked in one direction, 
gave vent to them in another. “Why," said they, “should slavery be per- 
petuated in the state, while the church invites all men to a glorious liberty? 
Why should governments rule only by force, when the Gospel preaches noth- 
ing but gentleness?” Unhappily, at a time when the religious reform was 
received with equal joy both by princes and people, the political reform, on 
the contrary, had the most poweiiul part of the nation against it; and while 


V 
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the former had the Gospel for its rule and support, the latter had soon no 
other prmciples than yiolenee and despotism. 

Luther, who had rejected the warlike enterprises of Sickengen, could not 
be led away by the tumultuous movements of the peasantry. He ever 
firmly maintained the distmction between secular and spiritual things; he 
contmuaUy repeated that it w£ts immortal souls which Christ emancipated by 
his Word; and if, with one hand, he attacked the authority of the church, 
with the other he upheld with equal power the authority of princes. “A 
Christian,” said he, “should endure a hundred deaths, rather than meddle 
in the slightest degree with the revolt of the peasants ” He wrote to the 
elector: “It causes me especial joy that these enthusiasts themselves boast, 
to all who are willing to listen to them, that they do not belong to us. The 
Spirit urges them on, say they; and I reply, it is an evil spirit, for he bears no 
other fruit than the pillage of convents and churches; the greatest highway 
robbers upon earth might do as much.” 

The insurrection began in the Black Forest, and near the sources of the 
Danube, so frequently the theatre of popular commotions. On the 19th of 
July, 1524, some peasants of Thurgau rose against the abbot of Eeichenau, 
who would not accord them an evangelical preacher. Ere long thousands 
were collected round the small town of Tengen, to liberate an ecclesiastic who 
was there imprisoned. The revolt spread with inconceivable rapidity from 
Swabia as far as the Rhenish provinces, Franconia, Thuringia, and Sax- 
ony. In the month of January, 1525, all these countries were in a state of 
rebellion. 

About the end of this month, the peasants published a declaration in 
twelve articles, in which they claimed the liberty of choosing their own pas- 
tors, the abolition of small tithes, of slavery, and of fines on inheritance, the 
right to hunt, fish, and cut wood, etc. Each demand was backed by a passage 
from holy writ, and they said in conclusion, “If we are deceived, let Luther 
correct us by Scripture.” 

The opinions of the Wittenberg divines were consulted. Luther and 
Melanchthon ^ delivered theirs separately, and they both gave evidence of 
the difference of their characters. Melanchthon, who thought every kind 
of disturbance a crime, oversteps the limits of his usual gentleness, and can- 
not find language strong enough to express his indignation. The peasants 
are criminals, against whom he invokes all laws human and divine. If 
friendly negotiation is unavailing, the magistrates should hunt them down, 
as if they were robbers and assassins, “imd yet,” adds he (and we require 
at least one feature to remind us of Melanchthon), “let them take pity on 
the orphans when having recourse to the penalty of death ! ” Luther’s opinion 
of the revolt was the same aA Melanchthon’s; but he had a heart that beat 

PlixHp Melanchtlion (Philip Schwarzerd was his German name), a native of Bretten, in the 
Ehenish palatinate, was born 16th February, 1497 He was the son of an armourer, called 
“ the locksmith of Heidelberg” Melanchthon was not only profound and thorough in his 
studies, but also many-sided. With his extraordinary natural gifts, and in the condition in 
which science then was, he found it possible to embrace, in the circuit of his learning, the 
several faculties of medicine, law, and theology. His decided preference was always for the 
latter, although he never became an ecclesiastic In this respect Melanchthon forms a con- 
necting link between Erasmus and Luther. He exhibits a more decided theological tendency 
than the one, and possesses, on the other hand, a wider culture and greater elegance of style 
than the other, Erasmus himself highly esteemed the learning of Melanchthon, and publicly 
testified his appreciation of it ‘‘Immortal God,” he exclaims with reference to the youth who 
had excited his admiration, “ what promise is there in this young man, this hoy / His attain- 
ments in both literatures are equally valuable What ingenuity and acumen, what purity of 
language, what beauty of expression, what a memory for the most unfamiliar things, what a 
wide extent of reading 1 ” — Hagehbach,®] 
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for the miseries of the people. On tliis occasion he manifested a dignified 
impartiality, and spoke the truth frankly to both parties. 

But the revolt, instead of dying away, became more formidable. At 
Weinsberg, Count Ludwig of Helfenstein and the seventy men imder his 
orders were condemned to death by the rebels. A body of peasants drew up 
with their pikes lowered, whilst others drove the count and his soldiers against 
this wall of steel. The wife of the wretched Helfenstein, a natural daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian, holding an infant two years old in her arms, 
knelt before them, and with loud cries begged for her husband’s life, and 
vainly endeavoured to arrest this march of murder; a boy who had been in 
the count’s service, and had jomed the rebels, capered gaily before him, and 
played the dead march upon his fife, as if he had been leaduig his victims in 
a dance. All perished; the child was wounded in its mother’s arms, and she 
herself throwm upon a dimg-cart, and thus conveyed to Heilbrunn. 

At the news of these cruelties, a cry of horror was heard from the friends 
of the Reformation, and Luther’s feeling heart underwent a terrible conflict. 
On the one hand the peasants, ridiculing his advice, pretended to receive 
revelations from heaven, made an impious use of the threatenings of the 
Old Testament, proclaimed an equality of ranks and a community of goods, 
defended their cause with fire and sword, and mdulged in barbarous atrocities. 
On the other hand., the enemies of the Reformation asked the reformer, with 
a malicious sneer, if he did not know that it w^as easier to kindle a fire than to 
extinguish it. Shocked at these excesses, alarmed at the thought that they 
might check the progress of the Gospel, Luther hesitated no longer, no longer 
temporised; he inveighed against the msurgents with afi the energy of his 
character. 

Neither gentleness nor violence could arrest the popular torrent. The 
church-beUs were no longer rung for divine service; whenever their deep and 
prolonged sounds were heard m the fields, it was the tocsin, and all ran to 
arms. The people of the Black Forest had rallied round Johann Muller of 
Bulgenbach. With an imposmg aspect, covered with a red cloak, and wear- 
ing a red cap, this leader boldly advanced from village to village followed by 
the peasantry. Behind him, on a wagon decorated with ribands and branches 
of trees, was raised the tricolour flag, black, red, and white — the signn.1 of 
revolt. A herald, dressed in the same colours, read the twelve articles, and 
invited the people to join m the rebellion. Whoever refused was banished 
from the community. 

Ere long this march, which at first was peaceable, became more disquieting. 
“We must compel the lords to submit to our alliance,” exclaimed they. And 
to mduce them to do so, they plundered the granaries, emptied the cellars, 
drew the seigniorial fish-ponds, demolished the castles of the nobles who 
resisted, and burned the convents. Opposition had mflamed the passions of 
those rude men; equahty no longer satisfied them, they thirsted for blood, 
and swore to put to death every man who wore a spur. 

At the approach of the peasants, the cities that were unable to resist tTipm 
opened their gates and joined them. In whatever place they entered, they 
pulled down the images and broke the crucifixes; armed women paraded the 
streets and threatened the monks If they were defeated in one quarter, they 
a^embled again in another, and braved the most formidable forces A com- 
mittee of peasants was estabhshed at Heilbrunn. The counts of Lowenstein 
were t^en prisoners, dressed in smock-frocks, and then, a white staff having 
t^n placed m their hands, they were compelled to swear to the twelve articles. 

Brother George, and thou, brother Albert,” said a tinker of Ohringen to the 
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counts of Holienlohe, who had gone to their camp, “swear to conduct your- 
selves as om brethren; for you also are now peasants; you are no longer lords,” 
Equality of rank, the dream of many democrats, was established in aristocratic 
Germany. 

Many nobles, some through fear, others from ambition, then Joined the 
insurgents. The famous Gotz von Berlichingen, finding his vassals refuse to 
obey him, desired to flee to the elector of Saxony; but Ms wife, who was 
lying-in, wisMng to keep Mm near her, concealed the elector's answer. Gotz, 
bemg closely pursued, was compelled to put himself at the head of the rebel 
army. On the 7th of May the peasants entered Wurzburg, where the citizens 
received them with acclamations. The forces of the princes and kmghts of 
Swabia and Francoma, which had assembled in this city, evacuated it, and 
retired in confusion to the citadel, the last bulwark of the nobility. 

But the movement had already extended to other parts of Germany. 
Speier, the Palatinate, Alsace, and Hesse accepted the twelve articles, and the 
peasants threatened Bavaria, Westphalia, the Tyrol, Saxony, and Lorraine. 
The markgraf of Baden, having rejected the articles, was compelled to flee. 
The coadjutor of Fulda acceded to them with a smile. The smaller towns 
said they had no lances with wMch to oppose the insurgents. Mainz, Treves, 
and Frankfort obtained the liberties wMch they had claimed. 

An immense revolution was preparing in all the empire. The ecclesiastical 
and secular privileges, that bore so heavily on the peasants, were to be sup- 
pressed; the possessions of the clergy were to be secularised, to indemnify the 
princes and provide for the wants of the empire, taxes were to be abolished, 
with the exception of a tribute payable every ten years; the imperial power 
was to subsist alone, as being recogmsed by the New Testament, all the other 
princes were to cease to reign; sixty-four free tribunals were to be established, 
in which men of all classes should have a seat; all ranlcs were to return to theic 
primitive condition; the clergy were to be henceforward merely the pastors 
of the churches; princes and kmghts were to be simply the defenders of the 
weak; uniformity in weights and measures was to be introduced, and only one 
kind of money was to be coined throughout the empire. 

MeanwMle the princes had shaken off their first lethargy, and George 
Truehsess von Waldburg, commander-in-cMef of the imperial army, was 
advancing on the side of the Lake of Constance On the 2nd of May he 
defeated the peasants at Beblingen, marched on the town of Wemsberg, where 
the unhappy count of Helfenstein had p'erished, burned and rased it to the 
ground, giving orders that the ruins should be left as an eternal monument of 
the treason of its inhabitants. At Furfeld he united with the elector palatine 
and the elector of Treves, and all three moved towards Franconia. 

The Frauenburg, the citadel of Wurzburg, held out for the princes, and the 
main army of the peasants still lay before its walls As soon as they heard of 
Waldburg’s march, they resolved on an assault, and at nine o’clock at mght, 
on the 15th of May, the trumpets sounded, the tricolour flag was unfurled, and 
the peasants rushed to the attack with horrible shouts. Sebastian von 
Rotenhan, one of the warmest partisans of the Reformation, was governor of 
the castle. He had put the fortress in a formidable state of defence, and 
haring exhorted the garrison to repel the assault with courage, the solMers, 
holding up three fingers, had all sworn to do so. ^ A most terrime conflict then 
took place. To the rigour and despair of the insurgents the fortress replied 
from its walls and towers^ by petards, showers of sulphur and boiling pitch, 
and the discharges of artillery. The peasants, thus struck by their unseen 
enemies, were staggered for a moment; but in an instant their fury grew more 
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violent. Hie struggle ivas prolonged as the night advanced. _ The fortress, 
lit up by a thousand battle-fires, appeared in the darkness like a towering 
giant, who, vomiting fl^es, struggled alone amidst the roar of thunder for 
the salvation of the empire against the ferocious valour of these furious hordes. 
Two hours after midnight the peasants withdrew, having failed in all their 
efforts. 

They now tried to enter into negotiations, either with the garrison or with 
the truchsess, who was advancing at the head of his army. But this was going 
out of their path; violence and victory alone could ^ve them. After some 
little hesitation, they resolved to march against the imperial forces, but the 
cavalry and artillery made terrible havoc in their ranks. At Konigshofen, and 
afterwards at Engelstadt, those unfortunate creatures were totally defeated. 
The OTisonera were hanged on the trees by the wayside. Tlie bishop of 
Wurzburg, who had run away, now returned, and traversed his diocese 
accompanied by executioners. Gotz von Berlichingen was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. The markgraf Kasimir of Ansbach put out the eyes 
of eighty-five insurgents, who had sworn that their eyes should never look 
upon that prince agam; and cast this troop of blinded individuals upon the 
world. The wretched boy who had played the dead march on his fife at 
the murder of Helfenstein was chained to a post; a fire was kindled around 
him, and the knights looked on laughing at his horrible contortions. 

Public worship was everywhere restored in its ancient forms. The most 
flourishing and populous cfistricts of the empire exhibited to those who 
travelled through them nothing but heaps of dead bodies and smoking ruins. 
Pdty thousand men had perished, and the people lost nearly everywhere the 
little liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. Such was the horrible termination 
of this revolt in the south of Germany .» 

LXJTHBR’s AtiERIAGE 

Let us now turn from theological and politico-social disputes to a more 
peaceful picture — ^namely, that of the family. Luther’s form here appears 
invested with an entirely new greatness. The quondam monk is revealed to 
view as a house father and house priest, as the founder of the German parson- 
age. In June, 1525, amid the storms of the sacramental controversy and the 
Peasant War, Luther was married to Katharine von Bora. Katharine von 
Bora (Bore) belonged to the ancient and noble family of the Von Hugewitzes, 
and in early youth was placed in the noble Cistercian nunnery of Minptschen, 
not far from Grimma, in Saxony. On the night of Good Friday, April 4th, 
1523, Katharine, and eight other young ladies, to aU of whom the veil had 
grown too burdensome, were, not without the knowledge of Luther, abducted 
from their convent by Leonard Koppe, a burgher of Torgau, assisted by a few 
of his friends From Torgau the fugitives proceeded to Wittenberg, where 
Luther provided for their accommodation. Katharine was received into the 
house of Phihp Reichenbach, the burgomaster. Luther had at first so little 
intention of marrying her as to take all possible pains to find her a worthy 
husband. A wooer soon announced himself in the person of Henry Baum- 
gartner, a patrician of Nuremberg. This individual, however, changed his 
mind in the sequel; and Luther, after having fruitlessly admonished him that 
he must make haste if he wished to marry Fraulein von Bora, as another 
suitor had presented himself in the interval, proposed for her hand, through 
his friend Amsdorf, in behalf of one Glatz, a preacher of Orlamunde, who had 
agoified his desire to make Katharine his Trae. But the lady, with perfect 
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frankness, declared that she could not make up her mind to bestow her heart 
and hand upon any save Nicholas Amsdorf or Luther himself. The latter, 
who a year previous to this, in 1524, had laid aside his monkish habit, thereby 
plainly declaring his absolution from the vow of celibacy, took the matter into 
consideration and prayed over it. Having, in his own conscience, become 
firmly convinced of the propriety of the step which he contemplated, he pro- 
ceeded without delay to its execution. On the Tuesday after Trinity Sunday, 
June 13th, 1525, accompanied by his friends. Dr Bugenhagen, the painter 
Lucas Kranach, and a jurisconsult named Apelles, he repaired to E,eichen- 
bach's house and there solicited the hand of I^tharine in marriage. She at 
first regarded his petition as a jest, but speedily betrayed the earnestness of 
her own desire. Friend Bugenhagen then joined the hands of the contracting 
parties, and thus accomplished the betrothal at once. A fortnight afterwards 
Luther gave a marriage entertainment, at which his parents were present.^ 
The town coimcillor of Wittenberg sent him a wedding gift of fourteen meas- 
ures of different kinds of wine, among which were Malvoisie and Rhine wine. 
Katharine was twenty-six years of age at this time, and Luther forty-two. 
Judging from her portrait by Lucas Kranach (to be found, together with that 
of Luther, in the Museum of Bflle), her face must have been not exactly 
handsome, but cheerful, prepossessmg, and good-humoured. She impresses 
one as a good German wife and housekeeper. 

Notwithstanding Luther’s small income he was exceedingly hospitable and 
beneficent. He kept a free table for poor students. His house was open to 
all who were oppressed, to every stranger as well as to every friend. He not 
only frequently recommended jioor persons to the elector, or to other benefi- 
cent individuals, but he also himself set an example in affording them aid. 
Upon one occasion when a poor man sought his presence and complained of his 
destitution, Luther’s ready money was exhausted, and his wife was confined 
to her bed. Not willing, however, to dismiss the man without relieving his 
wants, the Reformer procured him some money which had been presented to 
his children by their god-parents, and gave this to the poor fellow. To his 
wife, who looked somewhat grave when she discovered what her husband had 
done, he said, “ Dear Kate, God is rich. He will give us some more.” Wherever 
he could dry tears, cause joy, create happy faces around him, he did so, and 
did so for the most part in secret, without regard for reward or thanks. As he 
was driving once with Doctor Jonas and a few other friends, Luther gave an 
alms and Jonas did the same. “Who knows,” said the latter, “when God will 
return me this!” But Luther laughed heartily at him, saj^g, “As if God 
did not ^ve it to you at the first! We ought to ^ve freely, simply, of pure 
love, willingly.” 

'This anecdote leads us to Luther’s circle of friends, concerning one of 
whom we must say a few words more. Melanchthon was married before 
Luther, in November, 1520. The name of his wife also was Katharine. She 
was a daughter of the burgomaster Jerome Erapp, and was bom in the same 
year with her husband. His wedding day was the only day when the con- 

P Melanclithon expressed himself concerning Luther’s marriage m a confidential letter 
which shows respect neither for Luther nor for Katharine von Bore He puts the chief blame 
for the marriage on the escaped nun who was living with Luther. “Luther,” he wrote to 
Camerar, ‘‘is an exceedingly light-minded {Uichtferhg) man, and the nuns have pursued him 
with all sorts of devices. At the same time the frequent hving with nuns has weakened him, 
although he is a strong man ” Thereby he believes that Luther has fallen into an “ inoppor- 
tune change of hfe.” He hopes, however, that marriage will make him more moraL The 
letter, in Melanchthon’s text, is given in the Sitmngsbenchten der mimchener AJcaderme der 
W%ssensGhaftmf 1876, 601--604.— Janssen.®] 
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scientioua teacher permitted himself to intermit his lectures. His wife is 
described as simple in her manners, pious, and charitable. Housekeeping 
cares were often a heavy bui’den to the professor, on account of his inadequate 
salary. The good couple frequently deprived themselves of the most neces- 
sary articles, in order that they might be able to help the poverty-stricken ones 
who daily applied to them. The happy father was warmlj’’ attached to his 
children, of whom he had four — two sons and two daughters. Upon one 
occasion, when a French savant visited the famous "teacher of (^rmany,” he 
found him with a book in one hand, wliile he rocked the cradle with the other. 
In hours of spiritual conflict, he, like Luther, found comfort in his children. 

Passing from tliis glimpse of the quiet domestic life of the Eeformers, we 
must direct our eyes once more toward the field of conflict, again fixing our 
attention on the cause with which they were occupied.® 

EELIGIOUS LEAGUES AND THE DIET OF SPIBBS (1526 A.D.) 

By this time several states of Germany, determined to resist the progress 
of the new opinions, had constituted a religious league. Their example was 
soon followed by negotiations of John the elector of Saxony, and the landgraf 
Philip of Hesse — two of the most powerful prmces of the empire, and alike 
devoted to the cause of reformation. The treaty into which they entered 
is commonly called the League of Torgau, where it was ratified. May 4th, 
1526, although in truth concluded at Gotha in the previous February. Other 
princes, more particularly those of lower Germany, united in the compact, and 
on the 12th of June they all agreed at Magdeburg to stand by each other with 
their utmost might, in case they were violently assaulted “ on account of the 
Word of God or the removal of abuses.” In this temper they proceeded to 
the diet of Speier [also Spires or Speyer], which opened a few days after- 
wards (June 25th) with fresh discussions on the state and prospects of the 
German church. 

But the resolutions of the empire were again defeated by the obstinate 
adherence of Charles V to the established usages of Christendom His failure 
to comply with the predommatmg wishes of this diet destroyed, perhaps 
forever, the religious unity of the German states. The emperor had been 
entangled on the one side in a quanrel with Clement VII, which terminated 
in the storming of Rome (May' 6th, 1527), and the surrender of the pontiff ^ 
On the other side, the fall of Louis II, kmg of Hungary and Bohemia, m his 
efforts to withstand the armies of the mighty Ottoman at Mohdcs (August 
29th, 1526), diverted the attention of the archduke Ferdinand (brother 
and representative of Charles). The months consumed in gaining his objects 
proved a breathing-time to the reformers. 

NEW DIET OF SPEIER (1520 A D ) AND THE NAME “PROTESTANTS” 

But the stonns of war passed over, leaving Charles and Ferdinand at 
liberty agam to vindicate the old opinions A fresh diet was convoked at 
Speier, for March loth, 1529 On this occasion the imperial message breath- 

* The state of feeling in the army is illustrated by the following from von Hanke “ Sol- 
diers dressed as caidinals, with one in the midst bearing the triple oiown on Ins head and 
personating the pope, rode in solemn procession through the city, surrounded b\ guauK and 
heralds , they halted before the castle of St. Angelo, where the mock pope, tiouri&huig a huge 
drinking-glass, gave the cardinals his benediction , thev even held a consistorv, and promised 
in future to be more faithful servants of the Homan Empire the papal crown they meant to 
bestow on Luther.” 
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ing anger and intolerance, added to the flames already burning among the 
adversaries of the Reformation, and impelled them to resume more vigorous 
measures. After a sharp struggle the pacific edict of the former diet of 
Speier (1526), by virtue of which important changes had been consummated 
in numerous provinces of Germany, was absolutely repealed (April 5th); 
and the reformers, pleading that such revocation violated both the laws of 
the empire and the sacred rights of con- 
science, fearlessly drew up the docu- 
ment ‘ which has obtained for them 
and their posterity the name of Pro- 
testants (April 19th). The resolution 
which they manifested at this crisis was 
indeed remarkable, sufficient even to 
convmce the ministers of Charles V 
that nothing but the convocation of 
some free council in Germanjr itself 
was likely to compose the multipl 3 dng 
discords. 

The force, however, of such protests 
was materially abated by contentions in 
the camp of the reformers. The aliena- 
tion that grew up between the Saxon 
theologians (of northern and middle 
Germany) and the Swiss (includmg also 
parts of southern Germany) was pecu- 
liarly apparent when the landgraf 
Philip of Hesse, anxious either to con- ebasmits 

firm his own belief respecting the 

Eucharist, or to strengthen the defences of the Reformation in its threatened 
conflict with the emperor, secured a meeting of the Protestant chiefs at 
Marburg (October 1st, 1529). 

CONFERENCE OP MARBURG (1529 A.D.) 

These “princes of the Word,” as a contemporary poet calls them, included 
Luther, (Ecolampadius, Bucer, Z-wmgli, Melanchthon, Schnepf, Brenz, Hedio, 
Osiander, Justus Jonas, Mycomus, Johannes Sturm (of Strasburg), and 
others. Zwmgli cleared himself from the suspicions which hung over his 
orthodoxy respecting the Divmity of Jesus Christ, he also professed his agree- 
ment with the Wittenbergers on origmal sm and the effects of baptism It 
was otherwise when the theologians entered on the fifteenth article of the 
series before them, that relating to the Euchanst Both parties felt the differ- 
ence to be fimdamental, and they separated, not indeed without assurances 
of mutual charity, but with a firm conviction tliat their prmciples would not 
allow them to work together. 

This fruitless conference is on other groxmds remarkable, as giving birth 
to the first series of dogmatic definitions (fifteen in number), on which the 
Articles and other symbolical writings of the Lutherans were generally 

^ It proceeded from the elector of Saxonv, the marquis of Brandenburg, the duke of Bruns“ 
wick-Luneburg, the landgraf of Hesse, and the count of Anhalt Fourteen of the cities also 
joined in this protest In answering the argument of the imperial party with respect to the 
interpretation of the Bible, they contended that, so long as the church itself was the subject of 
dispute, the best method of expounding hard texts of Scripture was to call in the help of clearer 
passages* 
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modelled. Subscription to the series, as revised and au^ented at the con- 
vent of Schwabach (October 16tli, 1529), was made an indispensable condition 
of membership in the reforming league.^ 

THE TEEND OP POLITICAL EVEJfTS; THE AtTGSBTJEG CONPESSION 

During this time the emperor Charles had not been without occupation 
abroad. He had proceeded from the diet in Worms to the Netherlands and 
thence revisited Spain, where he remained nearly eight years, his penetrating 
glance embraced the whole of Europe. His immediate attention, however, 
was more especially directed to the movements of Francis, king of France, 
who, as a dangerous neighbour and rival, availed himself of every opportunity 
to gain some advantage over him. The story of the rivalry of the two mon- 
archs has been told in our histories of Spain and France, and need not be 
repeated here. After the final humiliation of Francis, in 1529, Charles was 
prepared to make his first visit to his Italian states.® He landed in August, 
1529, in Genoa, and continued his progress on to Bologna with the pomp 
wo^y of an emperor. Here he had appointed a meeting with Pope Clement, 
which took place in great solemnity. The former enmity was altogether 
forgotten; the emperor, following the example of his ancestors, dropped on 
his knee and kissed the foot of the holy father, and the latter solemnly crowned 
him emperor and king of Lombardy. 

Thus was celebrated the coronation of the greatest and most powerful 
monarch who had borne the crown since Charlemagne, and who was, likewise, 
the last emperor to visit Italy. Charles appeared now to the Italians, who 
had only known him hitherto as a prince to be dreaded, in the character of a 
mUd and noble ruler, and their fear was changed into the most smcere vener- 
ation. The emperor would not even retain Milan for himself, but, Wore he 
left Italy, restored it mto the hands of Francesco Sforza, who received it as 
a fief of the empire. 

In the following year, 1530, the grand diet was held in Augsburg, to which 
the einperor himself repaured from Italy as he had announced. Even before 
he arrived, he was met on the road by several deputies from both parties, 
who sought to gain his preference; he referred them, however, to the approach- 
ing diet itself, without declaring his sentiments on the subject On the 22nd 
of June, in the evening, he made his entry into the city with great pomp, 
surrounded by the numerous electoral and other prmces and nobles. No 
longer now the young and inexperienced prmee, as when ten years before he 
first appeared in Germany, the emperor at this moment stood unrivalled by 
any contemporary monarch, unsurpassed by his predecessors since the domin- 
ion of the great Charlemagne, and admired universally for his distinguished 
qualities.^ _ In Francis I of France he had humbled one of the most haughty 
and ambitious of his foreign enemies, and Rome itself had not been able to 
withstand his mighty power. His noble figure and dignified carriage pro- 
duced their imposing effect upon all — whether friends or foes — who 
approached his presence. Melanchthon, who had come to Augsburg in the 
suite of the elector of Saxony, thus expresses himself in a confidential letter 
upon the subject pf the emperor: “But the individual most worthy of remark 
in Ikis assembly is certainly the emperor himself. His uninterrupted success 
has no doubt excited -wonder even in your country; but far more to be admned 
is his great moderation, amidst all this good fortune, which seems to come at 
to bidding, for neither by action nor word does he indicate m the sligh-test 
degree the effect it may Have upon his feelings,” 
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THE ATJGSBOTG CONFESSION <1530 A.D.) 

In spite, however, of the veneration with which the emperor’s personal 
character was regarded, the preponderance of his own power, and that of the 
Catholic princes generally, the Protestant princes, who were all present, main- 
tained their ground of opposition with so much determination and fiimness 
that they succeeded in effecting their object even in matters of merely external 
ceremonies of worship, and obliged him to revoke several of his edicts. Thus 
when he had ordered that all the prmces present should jom in the celebration 
of the festival of Corpus-Christi-day (the day after his arrival), the whole 
number of German princes, mounting their horses at dawn of day, proceeded 
in solemn state to the palace, where, demanding an audience of the emperor, 
they firmly declared they would not attend; and he found it expedient to 
abandon his purpose. With equal resolution they protested against the ordi- 
nance prohibiting their clergy from preaching in Augsburg, and withdrew 
only after he had revoked it and substituted another, in which he ordered that 
no sermon should be preached on either side, and that on Sundays the gospel 
and epistles alone should be read. 

At the head of the rest of the Protestant princes was John, elector of 
Saxony, a man whose remarkable zeal and firmness in the cause of reform 
acquired for him the surname by which posterity has distinguished him. 
When even threatened by the emperor with his refusal to invest him with the 
enfeoffment of the electorate of Saxony, as yet not conferred, he still main- 
tained his position. This prmce possessed a simple but resolute mmd, which, 
when once under the influence of conviction, was impressed by no fear, 
regardful of no sacrifice. At the same time, he did not conceal from himself 
the fact that with his inferior power it must be impossible for him to contend 
against the mighty and preponderating force of the emperor; but the ques- 
tion he put to himself was whether he should renounce “ the almighty power 
of God or the world;” the answer to which removed all doubt from his mind 
and heart. He was likewise much encouraged and confirmed in his convic- 
tion by the letters of Luther, who, on account of the ban still in force against 
him, was able to proceed only as far as Coburg, from which place he watched 
with the greatest anxiety and expectation the important proceedings that 
were taking place in Augsburg; but, at the same time, with an indomitable 
resolution inspired by his faith and zeal in the great cause. It is said that at 
this time he composed his beautiful hymn Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott 
(A mighty fortress is our God^ When now the question of the religious 
disputes was at length discussed before the diet of Augsburg, the Protestant 
princes laid before the assembly their confession of faith, exhibiting in suc- 
cinct but comprehensive language all the articles in which the new church 
differed from the old. This was completed by Melanchthon froin the seven- 
teen articles prepared by Luther at Schwabach, and from other writings which 
the Protestant princes had brought with them; thus was produced the Augs- 
burg Confession which from that moment has formed the basis of the Protes- 
tant church. It was read publicly before the diet by Bayer, the chancellor of 
Saxony, on the 25 th of June, and its reading occupied several hours 

The general tone of this confession is humble, modest, and apolo^tic; yet 
so violent were some of the opponents of the Reformation, who had listened to 
the reading of it, that they urged the emperor to gird on his sword immedi- 
ately and execute the Edict of Worms Instead of this, however, Charles 
adopted the advice of the more moderate members of his party He directed 
a committee of divines, then present at Augsburg, four of whom, Cochlseus, 
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Eck, Wimpina, and Faber, were among the ablest champions of scholasticism, 
to "write a confutation of the Lutheran document. Their answer was eventu- 
recited before the diet on the 3rd of August; and soon after, on the open- 
ing of a conference (August 16th) bet'ween the loading theologians of each 
party, many of the serious differences on points of doctrine were so far adjusted 
that the rest appeared to those engaged in it no longer incapable of reconcilia- 
tion. Such hope, however, weakened by the opposition of the sterner Luth- 
erans, vanished altogether "when Campeggio, the papal legate, reasserted all 
the strongest arguments in favour of the jurisdiction of the Roman church. 

Inflamed by his representations, and more 
conscious as the interviews proceeded that real 
harmony was unattainable, the diet finally issued 
another edict enjoining the reformers, at le^t 
until a council could be summoned, to appoiat 
no more married priests, to practise auricular 
confession with the same minuteness as in former 
years, to abstain from mutilations of the canon 
of the mass and from all language tending to dis- 
parage private masses, and even to acknowledge 
that communion in one kind is quite as valid as 
in both. A threat wns at the same time sus- 
pended over them, importing that if they con- 
tinued firm in their resistance after May 5th, 1531, 
the unreformiog states would instantly adopt 
coercive measures. 

The necessity of acting still more "rigorously 
in self-defence now led to the formation of the 
Smalkaldic or Smalcaldic League (March 29th, 
1531), by which the Protestants bound themselves 
for SIX years to help each other m maintaining 
the distinctive ground "which they had occupied 
in the Augsburg confession. They next endeav-" 
omed to fortify their position by political alliances 
■with France, and other powers antagonistic to the 
house of Austria.^ 


FEEDIN.iND CHOSEN KING OP THE HOMANS 

wabbiob of she Sixteenth Meantime the emperor, on leaifing the diet of 
Cbntitbt Augsburg, had proceeded to Cologne, where he 

summoned the electoral princes to meet him. He 
there proposed to them that they should select, as king of the Romans, his 
brother Ferdinand, to whom he had already ceded his hereditary lands in Aus- 
tria— - and who smce the extinction of the royal house of Bohemia and Hun- 
gnry, in the person of Louis _II, who was killed when fighting against Suleiman 
II, in the battle of Mohacs, in 1526, had acquired the crowns of Bohemia and 
Hungary,_by the nghts founded upon ancient treaties of inheritance — in order 
"that he might be enabled to maintain good order throughout the empire during 
the frequent absence of the emperor. The electors consented, and Ferdinand 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen); the elector of Saxony, who caused 
his protestation against this election to be handed in by his son, and the dukes 
of Bavaria, who had for a long time been jealous of the power of the Austrian 
house, and who on this occasion joined in alliance with their eneTu ie s in 
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matters of religion, the princes of the Smalkaldic League, were the only two 
parties who made any opposition, and refused to acknowledge Ferdinand. 

The new king of the Romans was extremely desirous of preserving tran- 
quillity in Germany, as his new kingdom of Hungary was at this time hard 
pressed by the Turks, and his chief source of assistance must be derived from 
the German princes. The Protestants, however, refused to give their co-oper- 
ation until peace had been secured to them in their own country, and its 
continuance sworn to be maintained. The emperor accordingly now con- 
certed fresh measures, in order to promote a state of union, and at length, 
after the most warm and urgent exhortations from Luther in favour thereof, 
they produced the provisional religious Peace of Nuremberg, in 1532. The 
emperor declared, in contradiction to the opinion of the Cathohc majority, 
that, in virtue of his imperial power, he would establish a general peace, 
according to which no person should be attacked or condemned on account of 
his faith, or any other religious matter, until the approaching assembly of the 
council, or the meeting of the estates of the empire Nay, he promised like- 
wise to suspend all proceedings taken by his imperial chancellor in matters of 
faith against the elector of Saxony, until the next council. 

The subsidiary troops against the Turks were now collected and formed an 
army of such force as had not been produced for a length of time, the Protes- 
tant princes and cities themselves sending very large contributions. The 
danger appeared, indeed, extremely urgent, for the sultan had advanced with 
a force of three hundred thousand men to attack the Austrian territories from 
four points; and to oppose him the emperor had only seventy-six thousand 
men at command. However, the first attempts they made very soon showed 
the Turks with what men they had to deal. Ibrahim Pasha, who led the 
vangudrd, considered he was bound for honour’s sake to punish the little town 
of Guns, in Hungary, which to his mortification had closed its gates against 
hnn, thinkmg that it would easil^y fall into his hands on the first assault; but 
its brave commandant, Jurischtisch, with his small garrison, repulsed all his 
attacks, and kept him before the walls for the space of a fortnight. At this 
sudden and imexpected check upon his march, Suleiman calculated what the 
great city of Vienna might cost him, especially as now the emperor had come to 
its aid; and perceiving, in addition, that the German princes, whom he thought 
to find in a state of dissension, had now become reunited, he resolved at once 
to sound a retreat Thus the whole of Europe, to its great surprise, saw the 
great Suleiman quickly abandon an expedition which it had cost him three 
years to prepare 

The emperor was now enabled to turn his attention to other affairs, and 
proceeded, first of all, to Italy, for the purpose of arranging with the pope upon 
the subject of the convocation of the grand council. But he found that the 
pope was by no means in earnest about the matter, neither was it, at this time, 
at all desired by the papal court; and Charles accordingly departed for Spain 
without doing anythmg. 

THE SPREAD OP PROTESTANTISM; THE ANABAPTISTS 

During the absence of the emperor in Spam, and whilst Ferdinand was 
engaged in employing all his means to establish his dominion in Hungary, the 
doctrine of the reformers spread more and more in Germany, and party spirit 
daily increased. The Protestapts went so far, in the year 1534, as to declare 
to the imperial chamber that they would no longer obey its decrees; because 
contrary to the conditions of the Treaty of Nuremberg, it pronounced 
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judgment against them in eases which referred to the restitution of confis- 
cated church property; and which proceeding rendered completely invalid the 
laws for the perpetual peace of the country as established by the emperor 
Maximilian. 

Another subject of dispute was fhe territory of Wurtemberg. Ulrich, 
duke of Wurtemberg, had, just after the death of Maximilian, and before the 
election of Charles v , been driven out of his country by the Swabian League, 
on account of a feud Tvhich had existed between him and the tovm of Reut- 
lit^eh. The league ceded the land, which was burdened with a heavy_ debt, 
to the emperor, and the latter transferred it, in 1530, to his brother Ferdinand, 
together with his Austrian states. It appeared now as if that country was 
destined to form forever a portion of the Austrian possessions; but the deposed 
duke, who was now wandering through the empire a fugitive, seekmg to enlist 
his friends in his cause, found at length a protector in his relation Philip, land- 
graf of Hesse. Ulrich had already adopted the Lutheran faith, and Philip 
now formed the determination to re-establish him in his possessions even by 
force of arms. He accordingly raised an army of twenty thousand men, 
marched unexpectedly into the very heart of Wurtemberg, defeated the Aus- 
trian governor of the country at Lauffen, in 1534, and restored the recon- 
quered duchy to Ulrich It was expected that this bold act would produce a 
sanguinary war ; but this time the storm passed over. Charles and Ferdinand 
were both too much occupied elsewhere to augment their already extensive 
power by the addition of a foreign country; wHlst, on the contrary, the other 
members of the Smalkaldic League, who had taken no share in this act of the 
landgraf, endeavoured to bring the matter to a peaceful adjustment. Thence 
was effected, under the mediation of the elector of Saxony, the Peace of 
Cadan in Bohemia, by wMch Duke Ulrich received back his land as an arri^re 
fief of AiKtria; the religious peace as signed at Nuremberg was confirmed, 
and Ferdinand w^ formally acknowledged Roman king by the elector of 
Saxony and ^ his family. And in order to maintain at least the imperial 
sovereignty, it was decided that the landgraf and Duke Ulrich should ask 
pardon of the emperor personally, and of the Roman king by deputy, for 
having disturbed the peace of the land. 

Another circumstance occurred which threatened important and serious 
results, but still did not interrupt definitively the peace of the empire — mz., 
the contentions of the anabaptists m Munster, in 1534 and 1535. The prin- 
ciples of Haomas Munzer upon Christian liberty and equality, and upon the 
commimity of possessions, as well as upon his faith in immediate divine 
revelations, were not as yet eradicated, and had still been preserved, especially 
in Holland, among the so-called anabaptists. They demanded that mankind 
should do penance and be baptised anew in order to avert the wrath of God. 
Two of their fanatic preachers, Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, and a tailor, 
Jan Boekhold or Bockelsohn, of Leyden, proceeded, m the early part of the 
year 1534, to Munster, at the time that an ecclesiastic, called Rothmann, had 
just introduced the doctrine of Luther; they gained him over to their sect 
likev;^, and with the aid of the populace and other anabaptists from the 
vicinity, drove out of the city all the wealthy citizens,. created fresh magis- 
trates, and ^tablished a community of possessions. Each person was required 
to deposit in a general treasury all he possessed, whether in gold, silver, or 
other precious^ articles, whilst the churches were despoiled of their ornaments, 
pictures, and images; and all the books they contained, except the BiUe, 
were publicly burned. Everywhere, as in all such scenes of fanaticism, the 
•most licentious acts were committed, and passions the most violent and brutal 
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raged throughout the city. Under the sanction of their creed of Christm 
liberty, each man was authorised to take to himself several wives, and their 
chief, Joto of Leyden, set the example by marrying three at once. FinaUy, 
one of his partisans, who made a boast of having especially received a divine 
communication, John Dusentschur of Warendorf, saluted him as king of the 
whole globe, and as such appointed to restore the throne of David; and 
twenty-eight apostles were selected and sent forth to preach this doctrine to 
the whole world, and to bring the inhabitants thereof to acknowledge the 
newly appointed king. These agents, however, wherever they arrived, were 
immediately seized as rebels and executed. 

The bishop of Munster, supported by the landgraf of Hesse, and several 
other princes, advanced, in the year 1534, with a large army against the city. 
In the first assault, however, that they made on the 30th of August, they 
were repulsed most valiantly by the fanatic anabaptists; but the more slow 
and not less fatal attacks of famine, to which the latter were gradually reduced 
by the besiegers, who cut off the supplies, could not be overcome. Want 
increased from day to day, and diminished more and more the zeal of the 
people. The new king resolved to establish his royal authority more firmly 
by terror, and even beheaded one of his wives with his own hand in the public 
market-place, because she gave vent to the expression that she could not 
possibly believe that God had condemned such a mass of people to die of 
hunger, whilst the king himself was living in abundance. At len^h, however, 
after a great number had really perished through starvation, two citizens led 
the bishop’s troops, on the night of the 25th of June, 1535, tuto the city; and 
after a sanguinary battle, John of Leyden, and his executioner, Klnipper- 
dolling, together with his chancellor, Krechting, were made prisoners, and 
having been publicly exhibited in several cities of Germany as a spectacle, 
they were tortured with burning pincers and put to death by having their 
hearts pierced with a red-hot dagger. Their bodies were then placed m iron 
cages, and suspended from the steeple of the church of St. Lambert, in the 
market-place of Munster, and the form of Catholic worship and the authority 
of the bishop were immediately re-established in that city. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS OP CHARLES V 

Meantime the emperor had proceeded upon an expedition the results of 
which crowned him with lasting honour and fame. A pirate, Khair-ed-Din 
Barbarossa, bom of obscure parents in the island of Lesbos, but one of the 
most daring and extraordinary men of his day, had established himself on the 
north coast of Africa. To join him in his depredations he had gained over a 
numerous body of Moors, who, driven out of Spain by Kmg Ferdinand the 
Catholic, burned with the desire of revenging themselves upon the Christians; 
and thus stren^hened, this desperate pirate infested the Mediterranean seas 
in every direction. His cruelty and audacity rendered him the terror of all 
the inhabitants along the coasts; whilst iu the African peninsula he held in 
his possession Alters and Tunis, and the Turkish sultan, Suleiman himself, 
had confided to his charge the whole of his fleet, in order to employ it against 
the Christians, of whom already some thousands languished as captives in 
the hands of the barbarians. 

As protector of entire Christendom, Charles felt he could no longer endure 
the existence of such outrage and cruelty, especially as the fugitive and right- 
ful kmg of Tunis, Hassan, had come to him for protection. He embarked, 
therefore, with an army of thirty thousand men, including eight thousand 
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German troops, under the command of Count Max of Eberstein, and a fleet 
of five hundred vessels, the latter bemg under the orders of Doria, and the 
army commanded by the emperor Mmself m person and the marquis de 
Vaston. They arrived before Tunis in the summer of 1535, and captured the 
citadel of Goletta, which defended the port, on the first assault; aU the ammu- 
nition was seized, and more than two thousand Turks put to the sword. The 
army of lOiair-ed-Din Barbarossa, which was drawn up ready for battle on 
the plain in front of the city, was attacked at once and completely put to 
mut. The victorious troops now took possession of the city, and proceeded 
immediately _to_ open the prisons of their suffering fellow Christians; and 
Charles, to his inexpressible joy, was enabled to set at liberty no less than 
twenty-two thousand of these objects of severe oppression, who now, with 
tears of joy and gi’atitude, were restored to their relations and friends. The 
emperor himself declared that glorious day to be one of the most happy and 
delightful of his entire life. His fame spread far and wide throughout every 
country; and this he truly merited by the courage and perseverance he had 
evinced in this perilous but heroic undertaking; whilst, at the same time, he 
proved by his example how easily these barbarian corsairs of the African 
coaste might, with a bold and resolute spirit, be overcome. He restored the 
fugitive l^g, Hassan, to his throne of Tunis; but, at the same time, pro- 
hibited him from all capture or imprisonment of Christian slaves, and as a 
pledge of his pbedience the emperor retained possession of the citadel of 
Goletta. Khair-ed-Din, after his defeat, had fled to Algiers, whither Charles 
resolved to pursue him in the ensuing year. 

_A fresh war, however, with the king of France prevented him from exe- 
cuting this intention. This prince, on the death of Francesco Sforza, had 
renewed his claims to Milan, and in order to ensure for himself an open road 
to Italy, he unexpectedly attacked and took possession of the duchy of Savoy, 
upon whose duke he also made claims. Charles saw at once the necessity 
for war, and resolved to fix the scene of contest in the south of France. 
Unwarned by the disastrous results which attended his first expedition, 
under the duke de Bourbon, he undertook another in 1536, and having 
advanced as far as Marseilles he once more laid siege to that city He how- 
ever found that it was much too strongly fortified to hold out any chance of 
success, whilst the whole of the neighbouring country was laid waste by the 
French themselves; whence want of supplies and disease forced the emperor, 
after having remamed two months before the place, to withdraw his troops 
and make as good a retreat as he could, but in which he nevertheless lost 
much of his ammunition and luggage. 

By the mediation of the pope, a suspension of arms, during ten years, 
took place m Nice, in the year 1538, and soon afterwards the two monarchs 
had an interview at Aigues-Mortes, on the Rhone. The proposal for this 
meeting was_ first made by the king of France; and although the imperial 
council considered it unsafe for the emperor to trust himswlf upon French 
ground, Charles, notwithstandmg the doubts they expressed, resolved, were 
it evm for the novel and extraordmary nature of the project — to him so 
pleasing — to accept the invitation When he arrived in .the harbour the 
king him^lf embarked in his state barge to receive him, and conducted him 
ashore. Here a splendid dinner was prepared and served up, which was 
followed by a grand f&te, at which the royal personages presided until mid- 
night. On the followmg morning the dauphin himself attended upon the 
emperor and handed him the water and towel for his toilet, and, indeed, both 
sides rivalled each other in marks of mutual friendship and civility. And in 
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all this there was no hypocrisy; they were both desirous of a lasting peace, 
and in the following year, 1539, Francis gave an additional proof of his good 
intentions and sincere wishes. The city of Ghent, in Flanders, owing to 
some new impost, had risen in revolt against the emperor Charles, and offered 
to place itself tmder ^e protection of the kmg of France; but the latter 
immediately communicated the circumstance to the emperor himself, and 
proposed at the same time, in order to reach the scene of contention in Flan- 
ders with more expedition, that he should take the shortest route from Spain 
through France. 

This offer was accepted by Charles without any mistrust, and as he pro- 
ceeded on his journey through the kingdom he was eversrwhere received with 
the greatest honours, and at every city or town he entered the keys of each 
place were presented to him, whilst in Fontainebleau, where the kin g had 
previously arrived, he was detained by magnificent f^tes during the space of 
an entire fortnight, and when he reached Paris he was equally well enter- 
tained during another week._ His presence in Ghent very soon appeased the 
rioters; and whilst he was still there, Charles received the most urgent appeals 
from Germany, hoping that he would quickly reappear in that country, 
where his presence was become more necessary than ever, in order to put 
down tlie disorders which had daily; increased. 

He acceded to their wishes and, in the year 1541, presided at the diet of 
Hatisbon. On this occasion, and subsequently for several years, he endeav- 
oured by writmgs, religious discussions, and his own persuasive eloquence to 
reunite the contending parties; and, at the same time, the maintenance of 
internal peace in Germany was the desire and aim of his government, as well 
as the necessary principle of his rei^, threatened as he was on the one hand 
by invasions from the Turks, and forced on the other hand to carry on wars 
with the French. 

Charles quitted the diet at Ratisbon, and proceeded to Italy, whence he 
set out on his expedition to Algiers, as previously determined upon. His 
enterprising mind, ever delighting in new and brilliant exploits, aspired to 
the realisation of a project, at once grand and commensurate with his powers 
— the annihilation of the corsairs of the barbarian states of Africa; the accom- 
plishment of which he now felt himself especially called upon to effect, inas- 
much as the audacious Barbarossa had again excited general indignation by 
his recent piracies on the coast of Spain. This new expedition, however, 
commenced under very unfavourable circumstances; the season for the navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean had already become extremely tempestuous, and 
the experienced admiral Andrea Doria liimself prognosticated a disastrous 
voyage. Charles, however, would not consent to its bemg postponed, and 
they accordingly set sail. The fleet arrived on the 20th of October, 1541, 
before Algiers, and the troops were forthwith landed. Towards the evenmg, 
however, before the artillery, ba^age, and provisions could be brought on 
shore, a tremendous gale arose, and md much damage to the ships, several of 
which were wrecked on the coast. 

An thoughts of conquering Algiers were of course abandoned, and the 
grand object now was the preservation of the army; for the light cavalry of 
me Turks made their appearance on the following day and pressed hard 
upon the ranks of tiie jaded troops. In this trying and dangerous moment, 
however, the emperor Charles displayed the energy and perseverance for 
which, as a warrior, he was ever distinguished. During a march of three 
entire days, through water and mud, he led his troops, amidst the harassing 
attacks of the enemy, along the whole extent of the coast as far as the bay 
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of Metafuz, where the remnant of the dispersed fleet had assembled. _ With- 
out distinction he shared with his common soldiers the most severe privations 
and fati^e, and thence it was that he succeeded in reviving their spirits and 
stimulating their courage, till at length they reached their destination and 
xe-embaxked. The emperor set sail for Italy, where, having arrived safely, 
he disembarked, and proceeded at onpe to Spain. 

The king of France had availed himself of Charles’ absence in order to 
renew hostilities. All his experiments of friendly imderstanding with Charles 

did not suffice to banish from his recol- 
lection the duchy of Milan ; _and now he 
thoi^ht the moment had arrived when he 
must succeed in reconquering it, and for 
this purpose he renewed his alliance with 
the Turks. Whilst, therefore, Charles, 
after his return from Algiers, sought a 
little repose from the fatigues of that 
sad expedition, Francis forthwith entered 
the field against him; the incapacity of 
his generals, however, when brought to 
compete vnth the experience and superi- 
ority of the Spanish leaders, combined 
with disease and the scarcity of supplies 
for the troops, operated so much against 
hi m that the whole of his five anrnes 
could effect nothing in the fii’st campaign, 
and they were forced to return home dis- 
pirited and disappointed. 

In the following year, 1543, Charles 
set out for Italy, and thence, suddenly 
crossing the Alps, proceeded to the lower 
Rhine, where the duke of Cleves had made 
an alliance with Francis I ; and this 
prince, who had recently begun to en- 
courage the doctrines of Luther, was 
selected as the first to feel the imperial au- 
thority. The appearance of the emperor 
in this country was quite unexpected. It 
Ohbiv-alieb HAt-r abmoto was reported among the people that he 

had been shipwrecked on his return from 
Algiers and had perished. Believing tliis statement, they treated the news 
of his arrival in Germany as a mere fable. The garrison of the small town 
of Duren, _on being summoned by Charles to surrender, replied: “They were 
no longer in dread of the emperor, as he had long since become food for the 
fishes.” WTien, however, the Spaniards scaled the walls, cut down all before 
them, and set fire to the town, alarm and terror spread fcoughout the whole 
country. They said the emperor had brought with Wi a species of wild men, 
half black and half brown, with long, sharp nails at their fcgers’ ends, which 
enabled them to climb the loftiest w^s, together with huge teeth with wMch 
they tore everything asunder. 

It is unnecessary to say that the beings thus marvellously described were 
no other than the old warriors of Charles, who, by constant exposure to the 
sun, had become dyed completely brown, and reckless of all danger, when 
gi g 'h i p g an assault on a fortified town, usually fixed their daggers or lances in 
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the fissures of the walls, and thus formed for themselves the means of ascent 
to the ramparts. The terror, however, which their appearance created very 
soop brought under subjection the entire country, and the duke of Cleves was 
obliged humbly to sue for pardon on bended knee. This was granted to him 
by the emperor, but under the condition that he should not forswear his 
religion; that whatever changes he had mtroduced should be immediately 
abolished, and the original regulations re-established, and that he should not 
enter upon any alliance in opposition to the emperor. 

No action or engagement of any importance took place with the French 
this year; but for the ensuing one Charles collected a very large army, and 
after he had held a new diet in Speier, in the winter of 1543, and had secured 
to himself the co-operation of all the German princes, he marched in the 
following spring into the enemy’s country at the head of a numerous body of 
chosen troops. The flower of this army consisted of thirty thousand Ger- 
mans, the result of the good understanding which the emperor had established 
at this last diet between himself and the Protestant princes, and more espe- 
cially the elector of Saxony and the landgraf Philip. The first place he took 
was St. Dizier, whence he marched direct for Paris; and having taken posses- 
sion of fipernay and Ch4teau-Thierry,_ he was within a march of only two 
days from the capital, whence the inhabitants, already alarmed at his 
approach, took to flight. Now, however, Francis made proposals of peace, 
which the emperor accepted at once, being anxious for a reconciliation with 
his rival, as affairs in Germany grew more and more complicated, and, on the 
24th of September, 1544, the Peace of Crespy was signed — the last that 
Charles signed with the king of France. By this treaty little alteration was 
made in the main points of dispute; as before. Burgundy remained in the 
possession of France, and Milan was retained by the emperor. Francis, 
however, pledged himself this time to support the emperor, not only in check- 
ing the Turks but in restoring the unity of faith 6 

INTERNAL CONDITION OF GERMANY 

Although the times were stormy and agitated, and party strife threatened 
to divide the nation against itself, yet industry and commerce still remained 
m a satisfactory condition. The Hansa, it is true, went under because it was 
wanting in public spirit and patriotism; but on the other hand the traffic of 
the south German cities increased considerably, one of their most flourishing 
branches of industry being the manufacture and export of linen goods. Not 
only in the cities but also in the rural districts both men and women were 
engaged in this useful industry and earned a bountiful living. The wares 
found their way into all parts of the world and amongst others over the Alps 
into Italy, while through Frankfort they were forwarded northwards. In 
order that the industry might receive the greatest possible stimulus, capitalists 
formed themselves into companies to provide the necessary funds for the 
manufacture. In the district round the Lake of Constance and m Swabia, 
many of the peasants devoted the winter season to the preparation of yarn 
and to weaving. As, besides this branch of industry, precious metals, dyes and 
hardware were exported, the active commerce remained considerable. 

Nuremberg and Augsburg displayed the greatest commercial energy, and 
were the richest of the imperial cities and the centres of industrial life. Augs- 
burg was not only at the head of the trade with Italy, but also exported goods 
on its own account direct to the East Indies. The profits were so great that 
the emperor Maximilian I was astounded at the prosperity of his free city of 
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Augsburg, where amongst others the rich family of the Fuggers rose from the 
position of mere linen merchants to the rank of princes. In Nuremberg, on 
the other hand, the growth of commerce and industry was accompanied by 
that of the fine arts Pre-eminent among his compeers towered the cele- 
brated painter Albrecht Durer, who was justly admired in his own coimtry 
and abroad, for his works displayed above everythmg the German vigour 
and exalted dignity of the national artistic genius. At his side stood the 
excellent sculptor Adam Krafft and the master-founder Peter Vischer; the 

latter’s masterpiece, the tomb of St. Se- 
baldus, still exists in Nuremberg, while 
extant works of the former artist tes- 
tify to the originalitjr of his creative 
genius. The ancient imperial city was 
proud to include besides these the glass 
painter Veit Hirsehvogel and the artists 
Lindenast and Veit Stoss among her 
citizens. 

In Saxony there was brisk rivalry 
with the cities of southern Germany in 
the growth of commerce, industry, and 
the fine arts, the mainsprmg of which 
was the productiveness of the mines, 
which continued to yield precious met- 
als in abundance. VTuIe the old min- 
eral veins of Freiberg maintained their 
ancient fame, new ones were started 
near Marienberg which were extraordi- 
narily productive Even in the Fich- 
telgebiige the gold mine near Kronach 
was worked, not without profit, while 
the Mansfeld silver mines led to a vig- 
orous trade with Venice. Just as sci- 
entific life in Saxony was powerfully 
stimulated by the University of Witten- 
berg and extended its mfluence thence 
over all Germany, art was also worthily 
Artisan oi- the sixteehth centuet represented by the genius of the painter 

Lucas Kranach. 

Simultaneously with painting and sculpture, there came a revival of 
poetry, on which the Reformation exercised a- remarkable mfluence. The 
productions of the Middle Ages stood out as models of excellence in these 
serious times of intellectual struggle, and served to cultivate taste. But 
while the minnelied, full of jest and joyousness, was sung for the social delight 
of the higher classes, now national life expressed itself principally through 
the awakened consciousness of the middle classes. It was in the cities, on 
the minds of thoughtful artisans, that the rousing voice of Dr. Martin Luther 
made the most powerful impression. The purifying of morals, the incite- 
ment of independent thought in the lower classes, and freedom in the pursuit 
of knowledge were all characteristic of the Reformation, and thus it was that 
the latter awoke the poetical instincts of the middle classes to fulness of life. 
A worth;^ artisan, Hans Sachs of Nuremberg, stood out as a living example 
of the union pf the noble art of poetry with a handicraft. Joyfully impressed 
by the teaching of Luther, his soul turned to poetry as a means of assigting iie 
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work of the Reformer. But as the impulse was of a deep, moral ch^acter, 
hia simple verses became imbued with a solemn earnestness and their effect 
was extraordinary. 

The real significance of the Reformation of the -church now became out- 
wardly apparent, for the middle classes searched the Holy Scriptures for 
themselves, and strove earnestly by example, speech, and song after moral 
excellency and purity. The intimacy of family life developed more and more 
fully among the German artisan class, and purity of religion and an honest 
life caifte to be regarded as a stern duty. Even if this tendency did border on 
pedantry and mystic obscurity, its effect was none the less invigorating to the 
middle classes, and subsequently it became the only safeguard which pre- 
served the nation, when it fell a prey to ever-growmg inward decay, from 
complete dissolution. 


THE NEW PENAL CODE OP 1532 

At the time when religious peace was proclaimed at Nuremberg in 1532, 
the imperial diet at Ratisbon inaugurated an improvement in legislation 
which was of the highest importance for Germany — namely, the introduction 
of a new penal code. When the trials by ordeal, which were in olden times 
called to the assistance of both accusation and defence, fell into disuse, the 
nations, following the example of Roman law, had recourse to the cruelties of 
the torture. As we have already seen, this system was in use from the earliest 
times with serfs; but from the fifteenth century the practice became more 
general. Torture now became a regular test which was also employed to 
extort confession from the freeman. Desire for revenge, hatred and super- 
stition, and all the evil passions gained in the torture chamber a fearful 
weapon against their victims, and cruelty very soon became so general and 
horrible that the human soul revolted against it. 

If the mere use of torture was in itself a barbarity, one can gauge the 
magnitude of the evil when one remembers that the courts of justice were 
often guilty of revolting abuses. The punishments meted out in the courts 
both as to life and limb were no less arbitrary than the criminal procedure. 
The sentence of death was pronounced upon the innocent with a truly hardened 
unscrupulousness, and 'this became such a crying abuse that all friends of 
humanity raised a vehement protest against it. When the imperial supreme 
court was instituted, appeal was made to it against the arbitrary sentences of 
death which w6re customary in all the courts of justice of the separate states, 
whether of the cities of the empire or of the principalities. Thus we see that 
the unity of the empire was at all times in the history of Germany regarded as 
the only protection and refuge for the oppressed. 

_ Unfortunately, the imperial court had not sufficient power to check the 
injustices of the intermediate courts. The supreme court therefore appealed 
to the imperial diet, and urgently implored redress by way of legislation. 
Already in the reign of the emperor Maximilian I, this court had represented 
to the imperial diet at Freiburg in 1498 that complaints were being lodged 
daily against princes, imperial cities, and other sovereignties because they 
condemned men to death without guilt, just cause, or reason. The imperial 
diet postponed the examination of the matter to some future meeting, and as 
usual nothing was done. When the court reiterated its remonstrance still 
more urgently at the imperial diet of 1500 held at Augsburg, the reform of the 
penal code was at length promised in the decree of dissolution. The promise 
would probably have remained an empty one, but for the timely interference 
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of a friend of mankind. Johann, baron of Schwarzenberg, minister of the 
prince-bishop of Bamberg, drew up in 1507 a scheme for a new penal code, 
which, accorchng to the standard of morality and civilisation then prevailing, 
was distinguished for its discrimination and humanity. This excellent man 
endeavoured to make this code the foundation of the general law of the 
empire; but, soon convinced that nothing was to be expected from the firmly 
rooted red-tapeism of the imperial diet, he used the whole vTsight of his influ- 
ence to raise his code temporarily to the force of law in the bishopric of Bam- 
berg. This wise determination was carried out and the Schwarzenberg code 
was proclaimed by princely decree to be the law of the land in the grand 
chapter of Bamberg. 

After it had been circulated through the press in 1508 and 1510, it was 
received with such approval that the markgraf 
of Brandenburg caused the same law to be 
introduced in 1516 into the principalities of 
Ansbach and Bayreuth. From that time the 
fame of the Schwarzenberg code rose so high 
that in 1521. it was, with a few alterations, 
made the foundation of the deliberations for 
the revision of the law by the regency of the 
empire then in session at Nuremberg. Fi- 
nally, there was presented to the imperial 
diet in 1529 the draft of a new penal code 
which in all essentials was identical with that 
of Schwarzenberg, that is to say with the 
Bamberg and Brandenburg codes. After three 
years more of deliberation, that draft was 
finally proclaimed the law of the empire by 
the imperial diet at Ratisbon in 1532. This 
bore the title The Criminal or Penal Code of 
the Emperor Charles V, and is known as the 
Carolma. 

The new code had sprung, not only from 
deep special knowledge, but also from keen 
discernment into the requirements and pos- 
sibilities of the time. It was a work of slow 
maturity, and therefore universally beneficial. 

Fixed regulations are prescribed for procedure 
in penal cases as well as for the kind and meas- 
ure of the penalty, without unduly restrictmg 
the discretionary powers of the judge. Yet 
the Carolina must appear hard and even cruel, judged by the present stand- 
ard of morality, and nothing testifies more convincingly to the progress of 
civilisation than facts of this order. It is clear that the new code was framed 
with humane intentions, for concessions relatively great for those times were 
made to the accused, in order to protect innocence, and compassion with the 
unfortunate criminals is often expressed — the condemned being alluded to as 
“the poor one.” Nevertheless, even in this comparatively mild penal code, 
torture is still preserved and it seems, as it were, to revel in the great variety 
of the capital punishments. Thus is the erroneous old commonplace about 
the “good old times’' refuted. And yet even this Carolina was an important 
step in progressive l^islation, as is shown by the circumstance that it remained 
in force for three hundred years.<^ 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE SMALKALDIC LBAGTJB 

Both the emperor and his brother Ferdinand were strenuous in their 
endeavours to reunite both parties, and for this object they established from 
time to time successive religious conferences: at Hagenau, in 1540; at Worms, 
in 1541, where Melanchthon and Eck stood opposed to each other; and in the 
same year likewise at Ratisbon, at which the emperor himself presided and 
took a,n active part therein. All, however, was in vam; the new doctrine was 
too widely sepaiated from the old, and in it were now involved too many 
interests: on all sides too many worldly considerations were brought into 
operation, and amidst the wild party passions and distractions of that period 
it was impossible to obtain for the subject that calm and profound investiga- 
tion so necessary and so desirable. 

These attempts at reconciliation producing little or no results, the emperor, 
as usual, had recourse either to a general council, confirmmg in the interval the 
Treaty of Nuremberg; or, of his own authority, issumg, even against the voice 
of the Catholic majority, decrees by which all the Protestant churches in the 
land were recognised by the state. Thus it occurred at the diet of Ratisbon, 
in 1541, before Charles’ expedition to Algiers; thus likewise at Speier, in 
1542, by the mediation of Ferdinand and the elector of Brandenburg, in order 
to collect all the forces of the empire against the Turks; and finally, in 1544, 
at the second grand diet in the same city, at which the emperor and all the 
seven electors were present, when he prepared his second expedition against 
Francis I of France. The personal relations between the emperor and the 
two Protestant leaders, John Frederick of Saxony and Philip of Hesse, had 
never been upon a more favourable footing; so much so, indeed, that the 
question of a marriage between a son of the elector and a daughter of Ferdi- 
nand had already formed a subject of discussion, whilst the landgraf received 
from the emperor a promise that in the next campaign against the Turks he 
should be appointed commander-in-chief in lieu of himself 

And yet, m spite of all this, the Protestonts about this time sought to aid 
themselves by force of arms. Duke Henry the younger, of Brunswick, a 
zealous Catholic, and of impatient and violent spirit, was at enmity with the 
elector of Saxony and the landgraf of Hesse, more particularly on account of 
their religion; and each party attacked the other in fierce pamphlets abound- 
ing in passionate mvective and furious abuse In addition to this the two 
towns of Brunswick and Goslar, which formed a part of the league of Smal- 
kald, invoked the protection of the Protestant provmces against their own 
duke, who oppressed them in every possible way, and whom the emperor 
himself as well as King Ferdinand had repeatedly, although in vain, reproached 
for his unjust violence against those towns. At length, in 1542, the league 
raised an army, invaded the territory of the duke, conquered and drove him 
from the country, and held possession thereof. The duke appealed to the 
emperor for succour; he, however, only referred the matter to the consid- 
eration of the next diet 

Accordingly at the diet of Worms, held in 1545, it was decided that, until 
the affair was equitably adjusted, the emperor should hold the estates of 
Brunswick under his own immediate dominion. This arrangement, however, 
by no means accorded with the demands of the impatient and haughty duke, 
who would willingly have found himself at the head of the Catholic party; 
to pretend to make use of threats m the name of the emperor was, he said, 
“just hke hunting with a dead falcon.” In his zeal he was misled mto an act 
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for whichi he stood committed in the eyes of Francis I, king of France. This 
monarch had confided to his charge a considerable sum of money, for the pur- 
pose of collecting a body of troops for his service; as soon, however, as the 
duke had succeeded in this object he marched them into his own duchy, in 
the autumn of 1545, in order to regain it from his enemies The no less bold 
and energetic landgraf Phihp, however, ■was soon on the alert with his anny, 
and the elector of Saxony with Duke Maurice ha'vmg joined hjm with their 
forces, they surrounded the duke so completely in his camp of Kale-feld, near 
Nordheim, that he ■was forced to yield himself a prisoner, together ■with his 
son. The landgraf led them away as captives to the castle of Z^iegenhain, and 
the emperor took no further interest m the matter, beyond advismg him to 
treat his prisoners with lenity and according to their rank as jirinces. 

Meantime the before-mentioned diet of Worms, although it operated once 
more towards the maintenance of religious peace, presented, nevertheless, 
stronger indications of the growing schism, and the complaints of both parties 
became more and more urgent The Catholics did not fail to complain of the 
confiscation of their ecclesiastical possessions in the Protestant coimtries, and 
the Protestants on their side refused to acknowledge the decrees pronounced 
by the imperial chamber m these and similar matters, inasmuch as the Catho- 
lics would only permit judges of tlie ancient faith to preside there. Distrust 
had now increased to such an extent that but a small number of Protestant 
princes appeared at all at the diet. The grand medium for reconciliation, 
from which Charles had formerly hoped so much, viz. a general council of the 
church, was now ineffectual!]?' employed; for it was now too late to resort to it, 
neither was it regulated in a just and equitable form. The court of Rome had 
eventually given its consent to such an assembly, and had convoked the 
council for the 15th of March, 1545, at Trent, in the TVrol, which was solemnly 
opened on the 13th of December of the same year. The Protestants, however, 
refused to recognise its authority for deciding in their affairs, giving as their 
reasons that the council was convoked on the frontiers of Italy, in a coimtry 
totally unacquainted with the customs of Germany, and which consequently 
could not fan to have an injur'Ctisly preponderating influence; and further 
that the pope, who had already condemned them as heretics, or at least had 
treated them as accused of heresy, presided at the said council as their judge 
If, therefore, this council was to be regarded as an independent one, they must 
enjoy equal rights with the others 

Some time preidodsly, Frederick, the elector palatine, who had then 
recently gone over to the new church doctrine, made a proposition which 
might have produced advantageous results if everyone had been animated 
with good faith and influenced by pure prmciples. He proposed “ to convoke 
a national or general council of Germany, and to transmit to Trent the con- 
VQition therein concluded between all parties, as being the opinion of the entire 
body of the German nation.” The same idea had been vainly suggested, even 
prior to this, by John Frederick of Saxony, who proposed that the said council 
should meet in Augsburg. This expedient, free from all foreign influence, and 
by which the nation would have been so represented as to express its wants 
fairly and directly, appeared the only one which must have proved beneficial 
and have led to a conclusion of religious disputes. 

The anxiety felt by the emperor and the Catholics, lest the Protestants 
should acquire a superiority throughout the empire, was not without founda- 
tion. Three out of the four lay electorate prmces m the imperial council had 
already adopted the new doctrme (although the elector palatine and the 
elector of Brandenburg had not as yet joined the league of Smalhnld), and now 
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even one of the three prelates, Hermann, the venerable elector of Cologne, 
declared himself more and more decidedly in favour of the new cause. He 
was desiro^, with the sanction of his states and a portion of his chapter, to 
introduce into his bishopric the most searchmg and important reforms, and 
had already entered upon the grand work himself, having mvited Melanchthon 
from Wittenberg to aid him therein. The university and the corporation of 
Cologne, however, together with the opposition party of the chapter, were 
against all such reforms, and appealed to the emperor and the pope for their 
authority agamst these measures. This imiversity had, previously to the 
Reformation, in the time of Jacob Hoogstraten, taken an active part in 
the dispute against the humanists — the professors and restorers of the study 
of the ancient languages — and especially against Reuchlin; whilst it was 
one of the first to condemn the dogmas of Luther. 

In this increasmg complication of affairs, where no longer the least hope 
of conciliation remamed, the emperor, more and more urged to hostile meas- 
ures by Rome and Spain (the duke of Alva having now arrived in Germany 
from the latter country), considered himself at length called upon to employ 
as a last resource the force of arms, and thus promptly and definitively to 
decide the question. His chancellor, Granvella, held, therefore, secret counsel 
with the pope’s legate. Cardinal Famese, on the possibility of carrying on a 
war against the Protestants; he gave him to understand that the pope must 
necessarily join in active co-operation, as the emperor himself was exhausted, 
and the Catholic princes were without energy; and the cardinal, in his joy 
to find the emperor now seriously determmed to proceed to extremities, 
made the most flattering promises In order to be unoccupied with any 
foreign enemy;, Charles now concluded a truce with the sultan, and with 
Francis I he likewise made peace. 

We are now arrived at a critical period of Charles’ life. In forming the 
resolution to accomplish with the sword that which he had so long endeavoured 
to effect by peaceful means, he fell into a great error, falsely imagming that 
the mighty agitations of the mind could be checked and held in chains by 
external power. From that moment, on the contrary, he was himself van- 
quished by that very overwhelming epoch, the course of which until then he 
had appeared to direct and hold in rein; it was henceforth no longer in his 
power to restrain its career. His genius, impaired with increasmg years, 
and over which about this time the Jesuits had gained an influence not to 
be mistaken, became more and more clouded and prejudiced agamst all that 
was new and vigorous in life, and thus in his gloomy and morose spirit he 
thought he was able to cut with the sharp edge of his sword the knot he found 
it so difficult to loosen. This mistaken idea of the emperor Charles at the 
closmg period of his reign resembles a tragedy, in which we find a noble mind 
forced to bend and smk beneath the heavy burden to which fate has sub- 
jected it 

These latter years, it is true, may be included amongst the most brilliant 
of his life, by their external successes produced so rapidly; but it was pre- 
cisely this good fortune which made him lose sight of the exact point of mod- 
eration which, down to this moment, he had so happily mamtamed, and 
whence he was soon laid low by the iron hand of destiny, and all his plans, 
formed with so much trouble and anxiety, were completely annihilated. 
Nothmg else now remained for him but to collect his reduced powers in order 
to withdraw in time from the whirlpool before him, and whilst he threw 
aside the shining brilliancy of earthly grandeur, to preserve at least the inde- 
pendence of his spirit. And, assuredly, by this last resolution the emperor 
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CSiarles secured to himself his dignity as a man, whilst he conciliated the 
voice of posterity. 


THE DEATH OF LTJTHER 

Shortly previous to the commencement of the sangumary war of religion, 
Luther, the founder of the grand struggle, breathed his last^ (February, 
18th, 1546) We may fitly bring the present chapter to a close by citmg a 
few of the multitudinous estimates that have been passed upon the personality 
of the famous reformer.® 

Luther stands forth [says Schaff] as the great national here of the German 
people, and the ideal of German life. Perhaps no other civilised nation has 
a hero who so completely expresses the national idea. King Arthur comes, 
perhaps, nearest to Luther amongst the English-speaking race. He w^ great 
in his private life, as well as in ms public career. His home was the ideal of 
cheerfulness and song. He was great in thought, and great in action. He 
was a severe student, and yet skilled in the knowledge of men. He was 
humble in the recollection of the designs and power of a personal Satan, yet 
bold and defiant in the midst of all perils. He could beard the papacy and 
imperial councils, yet he fell trustingly before the cross. He was never 
weary, and there seemed to be no limit to his creative energy. Thus Luther 
stands before the German people as the type of German character. Goethe, 
Frederick the Great, and all others in this regard pale before the German 
reformer. He embodies in his smgle person the boldness of the battle-field, 
the song of the musician, the joy and care of the parent, the skill of the writer, 
the force of the orator, and the sincerity of rugged manhood with the humility 
of the Christian. 

As there is a constant danger that the Germans will deify Luther, so, on 
the other hand, for a long time, the English race failed to recognise his true 
worth, and to appreciate the manliness of his character. Such •writers as 
Coleridge, Julius Hare, and Carlyle have given to us a better and truer con- 
ception and admiration of him. Carlyle says of him, “ I 'v^l call this Luther 
a true great man — great in intellect, in courage, affection, and integrity; 
one of our most lovable and precious men; a right spiritual hero and prophet, 
and, more, a true son of nature and fact, for whom these centuries, and many 
that are to come yet, will be thankful to heaven.” <> 


LUTHER’S mnTATIONS 

Luther had the instincts of a statesman [says Creighton] as well as the 
zeal of a teacher. He saw the paramount importance of the maintenance 
of order and was not misled by his sympathies. For himself, he had always 
inculcated civil obedience, and had striven against confusion; prophets of 
murder had arisen in spite of his attempts, and none withstood them more 
diligently than he. But he exhorted the nobles to lay aside then tyranny, 
to deal reasonably 'with the peasants and consider their demands when they 
were just. To the peasants he spoke with equal force* they took God’s name 
in vain by naaking him the author of confusion; he allowed no man to judge 
and avenge his own cause. He bade them endure, and pray, and trust in 
God’s help. Even as he wrote, the issue of events was doubtful, and Lu-ther 
> knew that his words would give dire offence to the insurgents. “ I go home,” 
he wrote, “and with God’s help will prepare for death, and await my new 
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masters, the murderers and robbers. But rather than justify their doings I 
would lose a hundred necks.” 

But Luther was not called upon to suffer martyrdom for his moderation. 
Rebellion was stamped out in blood Luther rejoiced in the triumph of 
authority, _ and threw himself unreservedly on the side of repression His 
denunciations of the “ robbing, murdering peasants ” lost all sympathy with 
their grievances They were guilty of every sin, and clothed their sms with 
the pretence of God’s law. Luther, who had exhorted his countrymen to 
cast off the yoke of their ecclesiastical superiors, could find no punishment 
too severe for them when they attempted to dimmish the burdens wherewith 
their temporal superiors oppressed them. His utterances caused much dis- 
appointment and indignation. He was called a hypocrite and a flatterer of 
prmces. But he only repeated his general principle: “It is better that all 
the peasants should be slain than the magistrates and prmces, because the 
peasants take the sword without God’s authority.” 

The limits of his prmciples and of his influence had been painfully mani- 
fested. His utterances had been harsh and unsympathetic : he had no better 
advice to give than patience under old wrongs, and submission to grievances 
for God’s sake. There was nothing that was new, and little that was hopeful, 
m such a message Still Luther’s attitude encouraged the nobles of Germany, 
and saved the country from disorder, which must have proved fatal to the 
future of the Reformation. Luther carried with him the good sense of Ger- 
many, and proved that his teaching was free from revolutionary fanaticism. 
But he lost greatly in personal importance, and could no longer claim to 
command the movement which he had origmated There was henceforth 
a difference between the Lutheran movement and Luther. The simplicity 
of an ideal had passed away, and the sternness of practical life had been 
disclosed. Germany was reduced to desolation; on all sides were heard the 
mutterings of discontent. The new ideas were no more powerful than the 
old to bring an immediate remedy to the woes of society. With sombre 
resoluteness men ranged themselves on one side or the other, in the conflict 
which was now inevitable; and both sides felt that the struggle would be 
long and stubbornJ> 


Luther’s personalitt 

Is it acuteness of perception or inventive genius that we admire in Luther’ 
[asks Hagenbach]. He was the inventor of neither gunpowder nor printing, 
nor did he discover a fresh path across the waters, or a new quarter of the 
globe, like Columbus and Vasco da Gama. His telescope searched out no 
hidden ster in the heavens; his microscope descried no previously unknown 
plant or insect on the earth; no law of mechanics or physics is called by his 
name. 

May we, then, behold in him the thinker who, in the invisible realm of 
the intellect, opened new paths for speculation or led the way to new views 
of supersensual matters’ This last he certainly did, after his own fashion, 
without intending it. But philosophical thought, research, investigation, 
as such, was not his business. If the name of philosopher had been applied 
to him, he would have protested against it We know in what estimation he 
held the “old storm-brewer,” Reason, and her priestess. Philosophy, and 
what opinion he entertained of that master of thought, Aristotle; and Luther, 
judging thus, must be content if the wisdom of this world pass him 
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by unbeeded, and if the history of philosophy omit to mention him or notice 
hi m only as-a psychological problem. 

Since, then, it is neither the man of learning, nor the philosopher, nor the 
sage, nor the saint, that we revere in him, in our effort to classify him we must 
perhaps have recourse to the word genius, a convenient category which we are 
wont to employ whenever our ordinary standard for the measurement of greafr- 
ne^ is insufficient. And it is, in truth, the presence of genius which impresses 
us when we contemplate the character of Luther. In whatever sphere of life 
we meet him, on whatever side we view him, flashes of intellect scintillate 
from him. His style may in some instances be ponderous, but he never 
becomes tedious. We are invariably refreshed if we read aught that has 
flowed from his pen, or hear any anecdote concerning him. The most unim- 
portant things are handled by him , m his letters, in such a manner as to 
awaken our interest. We become iaterested in every individual who has once 
come in contact with Luther. 

It wiU, perhaps, be said that his was a thoroughly poetic nature. And 
this is true. It is not, however, to Luther as a poet that oiir thoughts fly as 
quickly as hfe name is mentioned. Some of his devotional songs _ — for 
instance, that powerful hymn, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser GoU, etc. — live, it 
is true, not only in the church but in the nation. But of independent poetical 
productions, of artistic creations in the service of art, Luther neither was nor 
cared to be the author. Profoundly poetical as his whole nature was, as is 
manifest from his charming minglmg of jest and earnest, the like of which is to 
be met with in no other man except Shakespeare, Luther was called to pme- 
thing else than poetry — we may with propriety say to something higher. 
The poetical vein in his composition w^as ever in the service of the reformer. 
Yet even as a poet, how superior Luther is to the other poets of his time, who 
either studied in Latin verses, imitated the ancient classics, or, m the broad 
and easy style of Hans Sachs, practised the master-song, giving birth to pro- 
ductions that were naively entertaining, but destitute of all elevation of 
sentiment. That which gives elevation to the poetry of Luther is, again, the 
religious element in his character. 

It is, then, a genius presided over by religion and supported by a German 
spirit and nature, which so peculiarly affects us as we gaze upon Luther. He 
is the man of faith and the German, the man of the German people. The two 
characteristics are inseparably intertwined. Divest Luther’s character of 
either its religious or its national impress, and the man becomes but a lifeless 
mask and his whole history a falsehood. Nay, it is not any abstract greatness 
that we reverence in Luther; it is Luther himself in his whole essence, in his 
complete and solid personality, before whom we involuntarily bare our heads.® 


LUTHER AND HIS PROTESTANT BIOGRAPHERS 

The bio^phic lacuna, as far as the critical history of Luther is concerned 
[says Gaus3, becomes all the more obtrusively potent in view of the fact that 
few, if any, single characters since the close of the Middle Ages afford more 
autobiographic, plastic, dramatic elements and data. Luther was no taciturn, 
self-absorbed misanthrope; no solitary, self-communing spint. He was not 
only a man of strong passions, unbending spirit, violent temper, of irregular, 
wayward and undisciplmed will, of insurgent, radical originality, of half- 
formed ever changing theories, of continually excited nerves and seething 
blood, but of a most blunt, fearless, brutal frankness. He was fearless to the 
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border of irresponsible rashness, blunt to the exclusion of every qualm of 
delicacy, audacious to the scorn of every magnanimous restraint, coarse beyond 
the power of reproducible Anglo-Saxon, lubricous to a degree that even pales 
Eabelaisian fomness. His was a volcanic, torrential personality.’’ 

CEITICAL VIEWS OF LtJTHEE 

Luther was ceaselessly engaged [says Janssen] in a struggle with himself 
and his conscience, from which, on his own confession, he tried to escape by 
excessive drinking, by games and amusements, by thinking of a beautiful 
maiden, or by fallmg into a violent fit of anger. He was accustomed always 
to get into a rage over the church, its doctrmes and institutions, and espe- 
cially over the papacy. 

Luther’s language was so intemperate that Wilibald Pirkheimer said of 
him that he seemed to have fallen into absolute madness with his impetuous 
daring tongue or else to be led by an evil spirit. 

“Luther observes no bounds, ” wrote Bollinger, one of the most respected 
theologians of the new faith in Switzerland; “yea, his writing is more often 
nothing else than a blustering and scolding so that if God has advised him of 
a good cause, he surrounds it with so many evil and wild words that the good 
IS not especially respected. In a flash he gives all to the devil who_ do not 
submit to him on the spot. Thus in all his attacks there is much of an inimical 
spirit and little of a friendly or fatherly attitude.” 3 

luthek’s genius 

It is evident of itself [says Schlegel] that a man who accomplished so 
mighty a revolution in the human mind, and in his age, could have been 
endowed with no common powers of intellect, and no ordinary strength of 
character. Even his writings display an astonishing boldness and energy of 
thought and language, united with a spirit of impetuous, passionate, and con- 
vulsive enthusiasm. The latter qualities are not, ‘ndeed, very compatible 
with a prudent, enlightened, and dispassionate judgment. The opinion as to 
the use which was made of those high powers of genius must of course vary 
with the religious principles of each individual; but the extent of those 
intellectual endowments themselves, and the strength and perseverance of 
character with which they were united, must be universally admitted. Many 
who did not adhere afterwards to the new opinions still thought, at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, that Luther was the real man for his age, 
who had received a high vocation to accomplish the great work of regen- 
eration, the strong necessity of which was then universally felt: for no 
well-thmking man then dreamed of a subversion of the ancient faith. 

If, at this great distance of time, we pick out of the writings of this indi- 
vidual many very harsh expressions, nay, particular words whjch are not only 
coarse but absolutely gross, nothing of any moment can be proved or deter- 
mined by such selections Indeed, the age in general, not only in Germany 
but m other very highly civilised countries, was characterised by a certain 
coarseness in manners and language, and by a total absence of all excessive 
polish and over-refinement of character. But this coarseness would have 
been productive of no very destructive effects, for intelligent men weU knew 
that the wounds of old abuses lay deep, and were ulcerated in their very roots; 
and no one was therefore shocked if the knife, destined to amputate abuses, 
cut somewhat deep. 
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Luther acquired, too, the respect of princes, even of those opposed to him. 
Thus when, shortly after the commencement of the Reformation, a general 
insurrection of peasants broke out, which renewed all the excesses of the 
Hussites, Luther, so far from exciting the rebels, like some of the new gospel- 
lers, opposed them^ with all the powers of his commanding^ eloquence, and all 
the weight of his high authority; for he was by no means in politics an advo- 
cate for democracy, like Zwingli and Calvin, but he asserted the absolute 
power of princes, though he made his advocacy subservient to his own religious 
views and projects. It was by such conduct and the influence which he 
thereby acquired, as well as by the sanction of the civil power, that the 
Reformation was promoted and consolidated. Without this, Protestantism 
would have sunk into the lawless anarchy which marked the proceedings of 
the Hussites, and to which the war of the peasants rapidly tended; and it 
inevitably would have been suppressed, like all the earlier popular commo- 
tions; for under the latter form Protestantism may be said to have sprung up 
several centuries before. 

None of the^ other heads and leaders of the new religious party had the 
power, or were in a situation to uphold the Protestant religion — its present 
existence is solely and entirely the work of the deed of one man, unique in his 
way, and who holds unquestionably a conspicuous place in the history of the 
world. Much was staked on the soul of that man, and this was in every 
respect a mighty and critical moment in the annals of mankind and the 
march of time.^ 


CHAPTER Vin 

A DISSOLVING EMPIRE 

[1646-1618 A.D,] 


From tlie middle of tlie fifteenth, century on, Germany progresses 
rapidly towards a crisis that can only be compared, in its world- wide 
importance, with the crusades and the French Revolution. The Holy 
Roman Empire, as it still was officially called, although it embraced 
little territory that was not German, had come to be scarcely more 
than a lofty conception — Hbndeesoh’.^ 

Whilst the diet of Ratisbon stiH sitting, in 1546, where for the last 
time the Protestants urged “ a lasting peace and equal rights for the evan- 
gelical and Catholic estates, together with an equitable council of the German 
nation,” the emperor had already collected an armj^, and concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the pope. He determined, in combination with the holy see, 
to adopt extreme measures agamst Hermann, the archbishop of Cologne, 
who was at once formally deposed from his electorate. This and other acts 
alarmed the confederates of Smalkald; and they demanded from the emperor 
the object of Us military preparations. _He replied briefly that all those who 
submitted to his authority would find_ him influenced by the same gracioife, 
paternal, and good intentions he had hitherto shown; but, on the other hand, 
all such as acted in opposition to him must expect to be treated with the 

S eatest severity. And shortly after this, when the messenger returned from 
ome with the treaty signed by the pope, he issued his declaration of the 
26th of June, 1546, that, as hitherto all the diets had produced no effect, it 
was his desire that all should await with patience the determination he might 
adopt upon the subiect of religion, whether for peace or war. This declara- 
tion showed evidently that it was the emperor’s mtention to have recourse to 
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war, and the Smalkaldic League imnaediately prepared to take up arms in 
their defence. The marked contrast, however, between the two great leaders 
held out but little prospect of brilliant results. 

The elector of Saxony, who adhered to his faith with his whole soul, and 
was but little influenced by anything external beyond it, would not for a 
moment admit any political calculation to connect itself with his cause, but 
rested solely upon his comuction that God would not forsake his gospel. 
Previously, he had already refused the alliance of the kings of England and 
France, because they both appeared to him unworthy to defend the doctrines 
he held to be the most jiure, and he even considered that he was bound to 
refuse the co-operation of the Swiss, because they deviated from him m their 
belief in the doetnne of the Eucharist. The elector, whose ideas were 
extremely circumsciibed, had never for a moment suspected the existence of 
the plans so long contemplated by the emperor; on the contrary, he always 
continued to nourish in his heart, even to the last moment, the most sincere 
and genuine veneration for the ancient, sacred name and person of the 
emperor. And, indeed, had it not been for his able chancellor, Bruck, to 
whom he confided everything, and who, fortunately, knew better than himself 
how to bring into connection the maxims of state policy with the strict prin- 
ciples of rehgion, so firmly advocated by his master, the league would have 
suffered still more severely. 

Philip of Hesse was not wanting, either, in attachment and zeal for his 
faith; but there 'were other motives besides of an external character by 
which he was infiuenced in the part he had chosen. _ He had from the first 
been excited by the most burning ambition, and had it not so happened that 
a combmation of events had cut him off from all friendly connection witli 
the imperial throne, he would doubtless have occupied a distinguished posi- 
tion amongst the councillors and generals of the emperor. Fmding himself, 
however, placed by fate at the head of the opposite party, his bold and enter- 
prising genius prompted him to employ every expedient against the emperor; 
for which purpose he was gifted with powers far more comprehensive than 
the elector of Saxony. He would willmgly, in several cases, have taken up 
arms where the circumstances were favourable, in order to obtain for himself 
and his co-religionists at once those rights for which they were otherwise 
forced to wait until granted them by the emperor We have seen already how 
he twice boldly took the field at aU hazards — atone time in favour of Ulrich 
of Wurtemberg, and at another against the duke of Brunswick; but when- 
ever he urged the policy of undertaking more extensive expeditions, he found 
himself always checked by the elector, who was ever anxious not to infringe 
the laws; whence it was alone the common danger which held in union two 
minds so different in character, and almost wholly opposed to each other. 
This inequality of thought and feelmg, however, could not fail to produce 
necessarily great contusion and opposition m moments of decisive action. 

, This was the weak side of the Smalkaldic League; but for this, its power 
under good and wisely concerted direction would have been sufficiently effec- 
tive to have obtained complete success in a legitimate defence against the 
emperor. And in such case, to have proceeded upon the principle and feeling 
with which the elector of Saxony acted would have been highly praiseworthy 
and honourable; for thence the Protestant party would have been able to 
defend its liberty of faith with advantage, without the interference of for- 
eigners, which was always destructive to Germany; it would have preserved 
the respect and reverence due to the imperial majesty — so long, at least, as 
the latter did not transgress the limits of justice; and without having recourse 
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to the dishonest artifices of that policy which honours truth in proportion 
only as it accords with its own mterest. But the league was unhappily devoid 
of unity of action and cordial co-operation, as well as of fixity of purpose in 
thb execution of its plans. A considerable number of princes had refused to 
join its ranks, and even opposed it by attaching themselves to the emperor’s 
party. Maurice, the young duke of Saxony, although himself a Protestant and 
cousin of the elector, as well as heir to the landgraf Philip, was in secret com- 
munication with the emperor; whilst the markgraf of Brandenburg, John of 
Kustrin, abandoned the league, and Albert of Bayreuth also, openly enter- 
ing the service of the emperor, acted with him in concert against it, 

MAURICE OF SAXONT 

Maurice of Saxony was one of the most remarkable and distinguished men 
of his day. Youn^, bold, and active, he already possessed the keen glance 
and quick perception of the more experienced warrior, and had at command 
that searching, comprehensive view of circumstances which enabled Mm to 
execute his purposes with characteristic promptitude. His whole appearance, 
likewise, displayed the perfect man; and his eye of fire and penetration, 
together with the entire expression of his noble, daring countenance, indi- 
cated his heroic character. The emperor Charles himself, who always ranked 
the Germans far behind his subjects of the southern climes, and accordingly 
held but few of them in much respect, soon learned to know the young duke’s 
character, and quickly penetrating into all that was grand and noble in his 
nature he singled him out at once as worthy of especial regard and esteem 
beyond all his other courtiers. 

Maurice, whose keen glance penetrated far more deeply into future events 
than that of his cousin the elector, discovered very soon that the latter could 
not possibly maintain the contest against the superior address and tact of 
the emperor, and he accordingly formed at once the resolution of making 
himself the chief of the house of Saxony. In doing this, he may, perhaps, 
have justified liimself by the plea that there was no other means of savmg it; 
still his justice and truth were put thereby severely to the test He would 
not join the league of Smalkald, because he wished to attach himself to the 
emperor and preserve his alliance until, by the attainment of his object, he 
should be at liberty to act with independence. 

On the formation of the league he gave his advice against it, and when 
invited to join it he refused and declared that he would only take up arms in 
defence of his own lands. He was, however, already, at the moment he made 
this declaration, m secret understanding with the emperor, but to what extent 
and how closely he was allied, and under what stipulations, has not been 
clearly shown; unfortunately, however, there is every probability to suppose 
that the reward held out to him was the prospect of receiving the electorate. 
Such being the case, what an inward struggle must it have cost him, and how 
painfully must it have agitated his whole soul, when the unsuspecting elector, 
just before he set out on his expedition against the emperor, confided into his 
hands the whole of his lands, in order to protect and watch over them as his 
substitute during his absence, to be faithfully restored to him on his return! 
Nevertheless, no external sign betrayed this inward contention, and wisdom 
triumphed over truth; and, in order not to betray himself, he accepted the 
protectorate of the electoral territories. 

The emperor exerted every effort in order that the approaching war should 
not assume the character of a purely rehgious war. In a proclamation to 
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the principal Protestant cities, Strasburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, 
printed in Ratisbon, he assures them positively that the preparations for 
war made by his imperial majesty were by no means adopted for the purpose 
of oppressing either religion or liberty, but solely in order to bring to sub- 
mission a few obstinate prmces, who, under the cloak of religion, sought to 
seduce over to their party other members of the holy empire, and who had 
lost all sense of justice and order, as well as respect for the imperial dignity. 

^ The straightforward good sense of the German citizens told them plainly 
that a part of this proclamation was nothing but mere empty words, whilst 
they felt the danger with which they were themselves threatened by the over 
throw of the princes. They held themselves, therefore, firmly attached to 
their league with the Protestant states. An unexpected event which now 
took place rendered perfectly useless all the pains that Charles had taken to 

conceal the object m view. He 
had scarcely concluded his alliance 
with the pope, the nature of which 
was exactly the opposite of what 
he had so lately assured the cities 
in question, when the pope made 
it publicly known, and issued a 
bull throughout Germany, in 
which he represented the emper- 
or’s expedition as a holy under- 
taking for the cause of religion: 
“The vineyard of the Lord,” it 
says therein, “shall now be puri- 
M fied, by fire and sword, of all the 
weeds which have been sown by 
the heretics throughout the Ger- 
manic Empire.” By the terms of 
the compact itself, the pope 
promised to assist the emperor 
with twelve thoi^and Italian foot 
soldiers, and fifteen hundred light 
cavalry troops, which he undertook to maintain at his own cost for the 
space of SIX months. Besides this, he gave 200,000 crowns towards the gen- 
eral outlay of the war, and authorised the emperor to draw the moiety of the 
revenues from the ecclesiastical possessions m Spam, and to dispose of Span- 
ish monastic property to the amount of 500,000 scudi. In return for which 
Charles promised that he would compel, by force of arms, all the rebels in 
Germany to return to their obedience to the holy chair of Rome; that he 
would restore the ancient religion, and that, without the consent of the holy 
father, he would enter into no treaty with those of the new heresy, that might 
be disadvantageous or injurious to the Romish church. 

This manifesto, contrary to the wish of Charles, gave a religious character 
to the war, and such was the pope’s desire. In the Protestant countries, 
however, the most bitter and indescribable exasperation was excited, and if 
the leaders had only known how to avail themselves of that moment, by 
directing the entire strength of the mass thus aroused, the emperor, with his 
Spaniards and Italians, must have been completely overcome, For the other 
German princes, and even the Catholic prmces, held themselves generally 
quiet; dreading lest, after overthrowing the Protestants, the emperor should 
exercise sole dominion over the whole empire. 
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The army furnished by the cities of upper Germany marched first into 
the field — a well-appointed and select body of troops under the command of a 
man distinguished for his military skill and well-tried experience, Sebastian 
Schertlm, of Burtenbach iiear Augsburg. This brave ofiicer and knight was 
remarkable for his resolution and firm, undeviating principles of action; he 
would never brook half measures, but always manoeuvred for the total 
defeat and destruction of his enemy. He had served in all the campaigns 
against the Turks and the French, and had shared in the battle of Pavia and 
the storming of Rome under the duke de Bourbon. He was now soon joined 
by the corps of Ulrich, duke of Wurtemberg, under the command of the brave 
John of Heydeck. Seherthn speedily drew up his plan of the war, accord- 
ing to which he commenced operations by at once seeking to annihilate the 
emperor’s forces at the very onset of their formation; for Charles, who still 
remained stationary in Ratisbon, had as yet at the utmost only from eight 
to ten thousand men, whilst he still awaited the troops collecting in Germany 
and those that were marching to his aid from Italy and the Netherlands. 

Schertlin advanced against the town of Fussen on the river Lech, in 
Swabia, one of the principal military d4p6ts of the emperor; but the troops 
on his approach evacuated the place, and retired into Bavaria, and just as he 
was about to march m pursuit of them a messenger arrived from the council 
of the city of Augsburg, in whose service he was more especially engaged, 
with instructions not to enter the territory of the duke of Bavaria, who was 
a neutral power. The house of Bavaria had threatened to join the emperor 
in case they did not leave the country unmolested; at the same time it may 
be observed that, if it was resolved to remain entirely neutral, it ought assur- 
edly not to have permitted the troops of the emperor to pass through its 
territory. But there was at that moment a secret compact concluded between 
the Bavarian house and the emperor, by which the former agreed to furnish 
at least a certain contribution in money. It was, therefore, with no little pain 
and mortification that Schertlin found himself thus suddenly checked md 
forced to make a halt on the very banks of the river Lech, without being 
permitted to cross it and destroy the enemy thus slipping through his fingers; 
especially as his plans embraced far more important and decisive resulte, it 
having been his determination, after having defeated the troops now before 
him, to proceed by forced marches to Ratisbon itself. The army there_ col- 
lected being but small, the emperor would have been forced to take to flight, 
in which case he must have lost the whole of upper Germany. Referring to 
this subject Schertlin wrote that assuredly Hannibal himself had not experi- 
enced greater regret and mortification, when compelled to withdraw from 
Italy, than he had endured when forced at that moment to retire from the 
Bavarian territory. 

The brave Schertlm now proceeded at once to carry into execution the 
plan he had formed immediately after the failure of his first project, which 
was to oppose the march of the pope’s troops across the Tyrolese mountains 
into Germany. Never had such a well-appointed army been formed in Italy 
as that which now marched forth to join the emperor’s force; the soldiers, 
under chiefs long distinguished for courage and experience, being all united in 
one zealous, enthusiastic feelmg against the Protestants. Schertlin, by forced 
marches, soon gained the passes and made himself master of the important 
defile of Ehrenberg. Thence he marched against Innsbruck, and had he been 
allowed to proceed he would have obtained his object and commanded 
the whole country; but here he received fresh orders from the leaders of the 
league, by whom he was now instructed to evacuate the land, inasmuch as 
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King Ferdinand, to whom it belonged, had not as yet declared war against 
the Smalkaldic League. Thus was evinced already, even at the commence- 
ment of operations, all that doubt and fear amongst the confederates whence 
might easily be foreseen the most unfortimate and disastrous results. For it 
was the height of folly and madness, after the war had become inevitable,^ to 
show consideration towards those who, although as yet not declared enemies, 
were nevertheless known to be decidedly hostile Nevertheless, the general 
was obliged again to obey superior orders, and was thus unable to avail him- 
self of the advantages he already possessed, or might at any future period 
gain. 

TTry. SMALKALDIC WAR OPENS (1546 A.D.) 

Meantime the Saxon and Hessian troops were brought into the field, and 
directed their march towards upper Germany. The two chiefs of the league 
addressed, on the 4th of July, a letter to the emperor stating that they were 
not conscious of having committed any act of disobedience, of which they 
had been accused by the emperor. If, however,^ they had laid themselves 
open to such reproach, it was only just and equitable that they should be 
heard beforehand; and if this did take place, then they would make it clear 
in the eyes of all that the emperor undertook the war merely at the instigation 
of the pope, in order to oppress and crush the doctrine of the evangelists, and 
the hberty of the Germanic Empire. This last and most grave accusation, 
now made for the first time against the emperor by his opponents, was soon 
eagerly caught at and disseminated throughout the world. This one sentence, 
if it was held to be truly expressed, must have produced a startling change 
even in the Roman Catholics themselves, must have subdued all their zeal 
and rendered them less desirous to behold the emperor succeed in overcoming 
his adversaries. 

Charles, indeed, immediately afterwards, by committing a most rash act, 
appeared to confirm the accusation thus made against him; for when the 
document from the leaders of the league was laid before him, he would not 
even touch it, but proceeded at once, on the 20th of July, to reply to it by a 
declaration of the imperial ban against the two princes of Saxony and Hesse. 
He therem charged them with disobedience to the imperial authority, and a 
design to deprive him of his crown, his sceptre, and aU authority, in order to 
invest themselves therewith, and finally to subjugate everyone to their tyran- 
nical power. He called them “rebels, perjurers, and traitors,” and absolved 
their subjects from all obligation of homage and obedience to them. Thus 
severely did he express himself in reply to their address, although quite in 
conformity with the excitement and violence of that turbulent period. By 
this, his last act, however, the emperor violated the ancient rights of the 
empire, according to which he was not empowered to declare the ban agamst 
any state without the counsel and judgment of the princes. No exact esti- 
mate, therefore, can be made of the extent to which the emperor might have 
been carried, had circumstances continued favourable; for to minds hke his, 
which subject themselves entirely to the dictates and guidance of prudence, 
circumstances constitute the only measure of restriction. They undertake 
only what appears to them practicable, and Charles accordingly was cautious 
in not attempting what he could not complete. He held the sway over so 
many extensive states, and had opposed to him so many powerful adversaries 
in Europe, that he felt it quite impossible to devote that continual and exclu- 
sive care to Germany which a plan of absolute sovereignty, to be carried out 
successfully, strictly demanded; hence he wisely abstained from the attempt. 
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Nevertheless, Charles gave ample evidence of his character as a proud and 
mighty emperor, ruler of half the world, by acting in particular circumstances, 
when everything depended upon prompt measures of execution, independent 
of all forms of law; whence it may be said that the violation of the rights and 
pnvileges of the empire rested more in his intentions than in his plans. 

Meantime he entered upon this opening scene of the Smalkaldic War in 
conscious superiority of mind and true heroic mdependence. Although hav- 
ing at command but a small body of troops, and threatened by an army of at 
least fifty thousand men, the most complete and formidable force that Ger- 
many had produced for several years, he only replied to the declaration of 
the princes by the said document of excommunication, and then ^proceeded 
from Ratisbon to Landshut in order to be more immediately at hand to 
receive the succours marching from Italy. To remove, however, all doubt 
or fear from the minds of his partisans, he declared to them that he would 
never abandon the German soil, but would adhere to it livmg or dead. His 
best guarantee was the state of dissension existing m the camp of the allies. 
Schertlin with'the municipal troops had now joined the army of the two dis- 
united princes The citizen-general now advised that they should march 
with their combined forces against Landshut, and there surround the emperor 
at once; but, as usual, they could come to no determination, and the valuable 
opportunity was lost once more. The emperor, on the contrary, lost no time 
in making the most of these valuable moments; he collected around him all 
the reinforcements as they arrived from Italy and Spain, as well as the aux- 
iliary troops from Germany, and when he found himself in sufficient strength, 
he ascended the banks of the Danube as far as Ingolstadt. There he encamped, 
and strongly fortified himself; for as yet he could not venture to enter the 
open field and attack the enemy, preferring to await the arrival of Count 
Buren, who was advancing to join him with a considerable body of troops 
from the Netherlands. The allies had followed him to his present position, 
and now they at length determined to attack his camp, as yet not quite 
secured, with their artillery, and thus force him to draw up in line of battle. 

Accordingly, on the 31st of August, they advanced at break of day, and 
forming themselves into a half circle occupied all the heights in the rear of 
the camp with their planted cannon. The allied troops were animated with 
courage and a desire for battle; and at this favourable moment a bold and 
decisive assault, conducted with prompt and energetic effect, would have pro- 
cured for the allies an easy but complete and glorious victory. For the 
emperor was far inferior in force, and his camp was as yet only defended by 
a simple trench. The idea of such an assault was not unthought of by the 
allies, according to some accounts the landgraf Philip, according to others 
General Schertlin, had suggested it at the very moment when the fire from 
his twelve heavy cannon was dealing destruction amongst the emperor’s Span- 
ish arquebusiers, and sending them back flying mto the camp. But again 
this time irresolution and disunion among the leaders rendered futile the deci- 
sion which ought to have been put into force immediately. The emperor,' 
who with the greatest sang-froid encouraged his troops, and himself defied all 
danger, now gained time to complete the fortifications of his camp, and was 
soon enabled to witness in perfect security how vain were the efiorts of the 
enemy to point their cannon with any effect against him. From this moment 
Schertlin, as he hunselt relates, placed no longer faith in this war, declaring 
that he saw no serious efforts being made to render it an honourable and 
legitimate war. 

The princes contmued during five entire days to cannonade the imperial 
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camp, without producing any desired result; and when they heard that 
Count Buren, with his auxihary troops from the Netherlands, had already 
crossed the Rhme, they raised the siege, and suddenly retired with their 
whole army in order to march against him. The emperor could scarcely 
believe his eyes, when he beheld the powerful army of his enem}’^ thus retire 
without having effected anything; and mounting his horse he rode out of 
his camp escorted by the duke of Alva and others of his staff, to observe 
their retreat more closely. 

Meantime, the princes, notwithstandmg their rapid march, were unable 
to prevent the junction of Count Buren with the em^ror, who, being now so 
much re^forced, proceeded at once to march in advance, taking possession 
of one place after another along the Danube, and making himself complete 
master of that river. When at length he approached and threatened Augs- 
burg, the citizens summoned their general, Schertlin, to their aid and protec- 
tion. The allies, however, notwithstanding they had not understood properly 
how_ to avail themselves of their superiority, mamtained the war by an 
obstinate resistance until November, so that the emperor could not bring 
thein to a general action; whilst, in the meantime, the Spaniards and Italians 
of his army already suffered greatly from disease and fatigue. 

The allies suffered likewise from the severe weather, to which was added 
the want of supplies, both in provisions and money, and the army now began 
to show signs_ of discouragement and dejection, because the leaders were 
incapable of inspiring confidence, the Swabian division of the army was 
more especially disgusted with the war, because the whole burden was thrown 
upon ite shoulders, whilst the two armies had now been encamped face to 
face for more than six weeks, without doing anything. The princes at length 
sent a despatch to the imperial camp, m which they declared themselves 
ready to negotiate for peace, or at least a suspension of arms. By this act, 
however, they only betrayed and ac^owledged at once their weakness, and 
yielded themselves as conquered without strikmg a blow. Rejoicing tri- 
umphantly, the emperor commanded the document to be read before the 
whole army drawn up in order of battle, and for all reply he briefly announced 
to the princes, through the markgraf of Brandenburg, that his majesty knew 
of no other way by which peace was to be restored than by the submission of 
the electors themselves and their adherents to the imperial authority, together 
with their enthe army, their lands, and subjects. 

Upon receiving this reply, the allied princes broke up and separated on 
the 22nd of November, at Giengen, and each returned to his own territories. 

The presence of the elector of Saxony had been more especially claimed 
by his country through a message despatched to him in his camp, announcing 
that Duke Maurice had, with the exception of a few small places, taken entire 
possession of the whole land. For the emperor had authorised his brother 
Ferdinand, as king of Bohemia, to execute, in conjunction with Duke Maurice, 
the sentence of the ban adjudged against the elector; and such was the 
position of affairs that it appeared, if Maurice did not himself take immediate 
possession of the electorate, it would most probably be lost forever. Such 
at least was the representation made by Maurice when he summoned together 
the states of the country, in order to obtain their sanction for such proceed- 
ing for without that he could not have commenced upon such an important 
undertaking. He employed all his powers of speech and argument, m order 
to give his conduct and wishes the semblance of right and justice. The sud- 
u u however,^ of Ferdinand, with his Hungarian light cavalry, which 

he had brought with him from Bohemia, produced a decided effect; their savage 
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appearance spread universal terror, and it was regarded as a happy relief to 
yield to the Saxon warriors of Maurice The entire electorate, therefore, with 
the exception of Wittenberg, Eisenach, and Gotha, was speedily in the hands- 
of the ambitious duke. The voice of the people, nevertheless, loudly con- 
demned his proceedings; he was looked upon by 
them as a renegade in the cause of the new doctrine 
of taith; and by the clergy, both in the pulpit and in 
theit various writings, he was most severely cen- 
sured and lashed. 

The elector himself now, in December, 1546, re- 
turned to Saxony, full of sadness and dejection. He 
soon succeeded, however, in reconquering his lands, 
and m seizing a portion of the duke’s territory, after 
he had overthrown and taken prisoner, in Rochlitz, 

Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, who had been 
sent to the aid of his friend, Duke Maunce, by the 
emperor. Maurice was likewise left without any as- 
sistance from Bohemia, as the estates of that country 
refused to fight against their co-rehgionists m Sax- 
ony, referring, at the same time, to a treaty of in- 
heritance which existed between the crown of Bohe- 
mia and the electoral house of Saxony; whilst 
Ferdinand himself began to feel rather uneasy on 
account of his own kingdom. That country had 
already ripened into a state of open revolt, and the 
states had even proceeded to collect a considerable 
army, in order, as they pretended, to protect the 
Bohemian territory against the attack of the un- 
christian Spanish and Italian forces. Whence it re- 
sulted that Maurice, of his own land, only retained 
possession of the towns of Dresden, Pirna, Zwickau, 

and Leipsic, and he was reduced to place all his hopes in the emperor 
Charles. 

STJERENDER OP TSE CITIES 

Meantime Charles was occupied in bringing to subjection the Protestant 
cities in the south of Germany. This, however, was deemed no easy under- 
taking, these places being exceedingly strong and able to resist his arms for 
a length of time; whilst, in the interval, the princes of the north could avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and make their preparations for a fresh cam- 
paign. It seemed, however, as if both courage and resolution had suddenly 
deserted them altogether; for wherever the emperor presented himself the 
cities submitted to him at once without offering any resistance. Bopfingen, 
Nordlingen, Dunkelsbuhl, and Rothenburg threw open their gates without 
its being necessary for him to unsheathe the sword at all; whilst Ulm itself, 
powerful as that city was, despatched messengers to meet him, who on their 
knees, and m the open field, besought his pardon in the Spanish tongue. 
This act was especially, and with justice, most severely condemned by the 
allies. The city was also obliged to pay over to him as a fine 100,000 florins. 
Frankfort paid likewise a sum of 80,000 florins, Memmingen 50,000 florms, 
and the smaller towns paid sums m proportion; and now the turn came for 
Augsburg. This city was protected by walls almost invulnerable, mounted 
with two hundred pieces of artillery, and provided with a strong garrison, and 
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a warlike population; if, therefore, it had only maintained its ground with 
determined bravery, it must thereby have revived once more the sinking 
courage of the entire body of the alhed forces. But the rich members of the 
municipality took fright when they found the danger so close to their own 
door; and one of them, Anthony fkigger, proceeded as deputy to wait upon 
the emperor in his camp, and returned with the conditions exacted* the city 
was to pay a sum of 150,000 gold florins, receive a Spanish garrison, and banish 
its brave commandant Schertlin. The latter employed every effort to pre- 
vail upon them to defend the place, but ail his eloquence was in vain: he could 
not infuse courage into them; finally, he reminded them of their contract 
with himself, according to which they had engaged to retain him in their 
service, and could not banish or discharge him. They, however, only replied 
by begging him with tears in their eyes to leave the city ; accordingly the 
brave old warrior quitted the place in disgust and indignation, and retired^ to 
Switzerland — the Spanish troops taking immediate possession. The cities, 
indeed, had reason to congratulate themselves upon having the permission 
granted them to retain the same privileges in respect to religion as were 
enjoyed by Duke Maurice and the house of Brandenburg, although this 
arrangement certainly did not accord with the promise made to the pope. 

Besides the cities, two princes m Upper Germany had taken an active 
part in the war: Ulrich, duke of Wurtemberg, and Frederick, elector of the 
Palatinate. The latter was not a member of the Smalkaldic League, and 
had only, in accordance with an hereditary treaty between himself and Duke 
Ulrich, furnished the latter with a subsidiary force of three hundred cavalry 
and six hundred foot soldiers; added to this, he had been a juvenile com- 

E anion and pIa 3 Tnate of the emperor when both were together in Brussels as 
oys; hence he easily obtamed a pardon. The duke oi Wurtemberg, how- 
ever, was obliged, together with his council, to beg for pardon on his knees, 
and likewise to give up his'strongest castles with all the cannon, and to pay 
a fine of 300,000 gold florms, after having sworn to obey the emperor in all 
things. 

Thus the Smalkaldic League in upper Germany was speedily destroyed, 
and the emperor resolved at once not to allow his army any repose, but to 
bring matters in the north of Germany to an equally prompt and decisive 
termination. He himself stood, indeed, much in need of rest; his hair dur- 
ing this war had become quite gray, his limbs were completely lamed from 
gout, whilst his countenance was so deathly pale, and his voice so weak and 
tremulous, that he could hardly be recognised or understood. His spirit, 
however, still reigned with all its original power within that infirm body; and 
he was now urged on by necessity to obtain his object, inasmuch as he was 
anxiously expected at Eger by Kmg Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, who there 
tamed like two fugitives driven from their possessions until he came. He 
joined them at length, on the 15th of April, and they celebrated together 
the Easter festival; they then forthwith proceeded on their march, and on the 
22nd of April Charles found himself already encamped within a short distance 
of the walls of Meissen on the Elbe. 

The elector could not, for a long time, believe it possible that Charles was 
marching against him; but now, when to his no small surprise he found he 
was actually withm sight and close upon him, he gave hasty orders to destroy 
the bridge near Meissen, and marched with his army along the right bank of 
the Elbe, m order to reach Wittenberg, his capital, where he would have at 
command all the means necessary to maintain a long and vigorous resistance. 
The emperor, on the other hand, held it to be most important that an imme- 
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diate attack should take place, to bring the war to a speedy end; especially 
as his army was four times as strong as that of the elector. Accordingly, he 
lost not a moment, but pursued his march along the opposite shore, almost in 
a line with the elector’s troops, and searched along the river for a spot to ford 
it and get his army safely and expeditiously across. The elector halted near 
the smaU town of Muhlberg, whilst the emperor, very late at night, once more 
rode with his brother and Duke Maurice along the shore, seeking in vain for 
a favourable spot by which to cross over; for the Elbe here was at least three 
hundred feet wide, and the opposite shore was considerably higher than on his 
side. At length his general, the duke of Alva, brought from a neighbouring 
village a young miller (his name — preserved by history — was Strauch), who 
promised to lead them to a fordmg-place. He was induced to commit this 
act of treachery by a feeling of revenge towards his fellow countrsTnen, who, 
as they marched in the course of the day through his village, had taken with 
them two of his horses; this circumstance, and the tempting offer of a hun- 
dred crowns, made him by Duke Maurice, with the promise of two other 
horses to replace those taken from him, determined him to serve the enemies 
of his country. 

At the dawn of morning, and under favour of a very thick fog, several 
thousands of Spanish arquebusiers now commenced crossing the river, and 
a select troop among them, having cast aside their guns and thrown off their 
armour, placing their swords m their mouths, holding them tight between 
their teeth, plunged into the stream, and swimming to the other side, seized 
the remains of the bridge which had been destroyed by the Saxons This 
they succeeded in repairing whilst the cavalry forded the river, each horseman 
taking with him on his saddle a foot soldier. Lastly followed the emperor, 
his horse guided by the said miller. King Ferdinand, Duke Maurice, and the 
duke of Alva, with the rest of the imperial suite. 

THE BATTLE OF MUHLBEEG (1547 A D.) 

On the morning of this eventful day — the sabbath — the elector attended 
divine service in Muhlberg, and when in the midst of his devotions a mes- 
senger arrived in breathle^ haste and announced to him that the enemy had 
crossed the river and was in full march in pursuit of him he would not beheve 
it, but desired the service of God not to be interrupted. When it was over 
he found the news was too true, and he had scarcely time to retire with his 
army. He ordered his infantry to march in all haste for Wittenberg, but 
he directed the cavalry to keep the enemy at bay by skirmishmg, the artillery 
having already been sent in advance to Wittenberg. The imperials, however, 
pursued the Saxons with such speed that they overtook them on the plain of 
Lochau; and although his artillery and the greater portion of the infantry 
still remained behind, the emperor, nevertheless, by the advice of the duke of 
Alva, gave orders for an immediate attack. The Spanish and Neapolitan 
troopers dashed with impetuous force against the Saxons, Maurice himself 
leading the attack. 

The elector’s^ cavalry was soon thrown into confusion, and fell back upon 
the ranks of their own infantry, which was hastily drawn up in battle array 
on the borders of a deep forest. The elector gave his orders from a carriage, 
his weight of body not permitting him to mount on horseback; the emperor, 
on the other hand, in whom the signs of illness were less than ever perceptible 
on this day, rode an Andalusian charger, holding in his right hand a lance, 
aad wearmg a helmet and a cuirass gorgeously decorated with gold, his eye 
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beaming with warlike ardour. The imperial cavalry, with their terrific shout 
of “H%spania! Hispaniaf ” broke now through the ranks of the Saxon infantry, 
which were completely put to rout. All now took to flight; everywhere was 
confusion and terror. As they fled across the plain, the fugitives were over- 
taken and struck down by their pursuers, coveripg with their bodies the 
whole hne of road from Kossdorf to Falkenburg and Beiersdorf. One of the 
elector’s sons was overtaken by some troopers of the enemy; he defended 
himself with great courage, and shot one of them dead at the moment when, 
havmg received two sword-cuts, he was sinking from his horse; some of his 
own men coming up just in time rescued and bore him away in safety. But 
his father was not so successful; h© could not escape. He had been 
urgently entreated b}^ his faithful adherents to seek safety in flight, and 
gain a secure asylum in Wittenberg; but his only observation was, “ What 
will become of my faithful infantry ? ” and he remained on the field of battle. 
In the heat of action he had quitted his carriage and mounted a powerful 
Frisian charger; he was, however, very soon surrounded by the enemy’s 
cavalry, and as he vahantly defended himself, he received a cut on his left 
cheek from the sabre of a Hungarian trooper. The blood streamed all over 
his face, but even in this sad condition the undaunted warrior would not 
yield, until a Saxon knight in the suite of Duke Maurice, Thilo of Trodt, pen- 
etrated through the Hungarians that surroimded him, and called out to him 
in German to save his fife. To him, as he was a German, the elector gave 
himself up a prisoner, and in token thereof he drew from his finger two rings 
which he presented to him; whilst to the Hungarian he gave his sword and 
dagger. 

The knight conducted his royal prisoner to the duke of Alva, and the 
latter, at the earnest and repeated persuasion of the elector, led him before 
the emperor, who still continued mounted on his horse in the centre of the 
plain. The elector, as he approached, s’ghed deeply, and raising his eyes up 
to heaven, said, mournfully, “ Heavenly Father, have pity on me, for behold 
I am a prisoner! ” His sad condition and appearance excited the compassion 
and sympathy of all around — his wounded face still streaming with blood, 
and his cuirass likewise being covered with spots of gore. He was assisted 
to dismount by the duke of Alva, and was about to drop on his knee before 
the emperor, takmg off the gauntiet from his right hand, in order, according 
to German custom, to raesent it to his majesty, but the latter refused to take 
it, and with a stern and haughty look turned from him. The mortified prince 
now addressed him with the words, “ Mighty, gracious emperor! ” “Ay, now 
I am your gracious emperor, am I ? ’’ returned Charles, haughtily. “ It is 
long since you styled me thus ! ’’ The elector continued. “ I am your imperial 
majesty’s prisoner, and beg to receive the treatment due to me as a prince.” 
“ You shall receive the respect you merit,” concluded the emperor. The 
elector was now conducted to the camp by the duke of Alva, together with 
Ernest, duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, who had also been taken prisoner. 
'Thus was that important day brought to a successful close for the 
emperor. In the style of Csesar, he writes: “I appeared, I fought, and 
God vanquished.” 

THE FATE OF THE ELECfTOE OF SAXONY 

After a repose of two days, Charles marched on to Torgau, which sur- 
rendered forthwith, and thence he proceeded to Wittenberg, the capital of 
the country. The place was defended by a strong fort and a good garrison, 
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whilst the citizens themselves assisted with determined courage and loyalty; 
had they continued to make resistance for any length of time, the emperor 
would have been forced to withdraw from Saxony without having completed 
his work, as he was not at all prepared for a long campaign. Thence, in his 
impatience, and by the urgent persuasion of his confessor and others around 
him, he had recourse to an expedient which completely transgressed the limits 
of his prerogative, and was contrary to the constitutional rigMs of the empire. 
He summoned a council of war, and pronounced sentence of death upon the 
unfortunate prince — an act which, however just the sentence, could not 
legitimately take place, except in a diet held by the German princes of the 
empire. Probably he may not seriously have contemplated the execution of 
the sentence, but only sought to use it as a means to terrify the friends and 
faithful adherents of the elector within the walls of the city, and thus induce 
them to surrender the place;_ but the violation of the law was based in the 
form of the judgment, and in case it did not operate in .the way, perhaps, 
originally intended by Charles, there was too much reason to fear from his 
stern nature, which never allowed him to waver or recede, that execution 
would follow. 

The elector, who, when in prosperity, was too often wanting in resolution 
and fixity of purpose, evinced at this moment all the heroic courage of a firm 
and energetic soul founded upon unchangmg and indomitable faith. The 
sentence of death pronoimced upon him was announced to him at the moment 
he was engaged m a game of chess with his fellow prisoner, Duke Ernest of 
Brunswick-Luneburg. His appearance and manner betrayed neither alarm 
nor despondency, but as he resumed his game he calmly replied" “I can 
never believe that the emperor will proceed to such extremes in his treatment 
of me; if, however, his majesty has truly and definitively thus resolved, then 
I demand to be informed thereof in such positive and legitimate form as will 
allow me to proceed to fix and arrange my affairs in regard to my wife and 
children.” 

It is not known whether Duke Maurice did at all interest himself on this 
occasion with the emperor in favour of the elector; but, on the other hand, 
it is known for certain that the elector Joachim of Brandenburg hastened 
immediately to the imperial camp, where he" strenuously exerted all his pow- 
ers of eloquence with the emperor to prevent, by some mediatory accommoda- 
tion, the fulfilment of the sentence. He succeeded at length in his object, 
but under conditions most severe and pamfully humiliating to the elector of 
Saxony. He was obliged to renounce for himself and descendants all claim 
to the electoral dignity, as well as the possession of the territory, which were 
transferred to Duke Maurice. His castles of Wittenberg and Gotha were 
surrendered to the emperor, whilst he himself remained his prisoner durmg 
imperial pleasure, so that, if deemed proper and necessary by Charles, he 
nught even have been sent to Spain itself, and there placed under the imme- 
diate charge of the infante Don Philip. The necessary provision for him and 
his family was to be furnished by Maurice, produced by the revenues derived 
from the towns of Eisenach, Gotha, Weimar, and Jena. In one article of 
the conditions it was proposed that the elector should even promise in advance 
to accept everything that might be decreed by the council of Trent and the 
imperial power in religious matters; but to that the resolute prince would by 
no means be brought to agree, and on this point he remained so firm and 
inmovable that the emperor was obliged to yield: he struck out the passage 
with his own hand, and even the Spaniards themselves acknowledged the 
firmness of the elector to be both honourable and praiseworthy 
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When it became known in Wittenberg that the city was to be delivered up to 
the emperor, although in religious worship it was guaranteed the free exercise of 
the Augsburg confession, considerable indignation and consequent opposition 
and confusion arose. At first the citizens resolved to defend themselves to 
the last man, because they found it impossible to place any confidence in the 
promise made that they should have their religious liberty; parucularly after 
the cruel manner in which the Spaniards had acted towards their land. The 
elector, however, commanded them not to make any further resistance, as 
the emperor would, he assured than, faithfully keep the promise he had given; 
especially as the latter granted them permission to receive only German troops 
as a garrison. Accordingly on the 23rd of May, 1547, the Saxon soldiers 
marched out and the imperials took possession of the town. In the course 
of a very short period an interchange of a more peaceful and friendly feeling 
arose between the camp and the city, and mutual distrust disappeared more 
and more The Saxons, to their great wonderment and admiration, beheld 
their deposed lord and prince comfortably lodged and entertained in the tent 
of the duke of Alva, where he was waited upon and treated with the greatest 
distinction and reverence by the Spaniards The electress herself and her 
children, dressed in complete mourning, were led before the emperor by the 
sons of the Roman- king and paid him their homage; Charles assisted the 
princess to rise, and consoled her in her sorrow and afiiiction with words of 
sympathy and encouragement, granting permission to the elector to pass an 
entire week with his family in his castle of Wittenberg, and there celebrate 
with them the festival of Whitsuntide. In addition to this, he himself repaired 
to the castle and returned the visit of the princess. The impression produced 
by his noble and exalted spirit, now so much softened, diminished and almost 
extinguished that feeling of antipathy hitherto existing against hirn through- 
out the country; whilst, on his part, he formed a much more favourable 
opinion of the people of the north of Germany than the enemies of the new 
doctrme had led him to conceive: “ Things and people appear far different in 
this evangelical country to what I fancied and believed them to be before I 
came among them,” was his expression now. And when he learned that on 
his arrival the Lutheran form of divine service had been prohibited and had 
ceased, he exclaimed: “ Whence lias that proceeded ? By whose authority ? 
If it be in our name that the service of God has been interdicted here, then 
does_ it incur our high displeasure! We have not altered aught touching 
religious matters in High wimany, why should we do so here ? ” He then 
visited the royal chapel of the castle and ex amin ed the tomb of Luther. One 
or two of his suite advised him “ to have the remains of the heretic disin- 
terred and publicly burned ”; but Charles replied. “ Let him repose in peace, 
he has already found his judge; I war only with the living, not with the dead.” 

Maurice, the new elector, showed himself equally friendly and mdulgent 
towards the people of Wittenberg. “ You have been so faithtul to my cousin 
that I shall always remember and think well of you,” were his words to the 
corporation as he left them. On the 6th of June the imperials withdrew 
from Wittenberg, and immediately afterwards the soldiers ot the new elector 
marched in and took up their quarters in the city. 

On the same day that the emperor Charles entered Wittenberg, his former 
rival, Francis I of France, was borne to the tomb, as if fortune had resolved 
to remove at once from before his path every obstacle to the plans he had 
formed. From Wittenberg he marched on to Halle, in order to attack the 
second leader of the Smalkaldic League, the landgraf of Hesse, and the 
latter, having now no longer any hope of deliverance but through the grace 
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and pardon of the now all-powerful emperor, employed every effort by means 
of his son-m-law, Duke Maurice, and the markgraf of Brandenburg, to obtain 
both. 

Both these princes exerted themselves most actively and zealously for 
him, and at length they _ succeeded; the emperor declarmg, through his 
chancellor, Granvella, that if the landgraf came to him m person, surrendered 
himself at discretion, and signed the conditions which would be submitted to 
him, he promised not to seize his lands, neither would he take his life nor 
punish him with lastmg imprisonment. Thus it is expressed in a copy of 
the transactions of that period. The mediators, however, did not well weigh 
the last sentence of the declaration, and imagined it was meant to convey 
that the prince should suffer no imprisonment, and they pledged their word 
of honour with the landgraf to give themselves up prisoners to his sons in 
case the emperor did not give him full liberty to return. Accordingly, on 
the 18 th of June, Phihp, in full reliance on their word, came to Halle, and on 
the following day he was led before the emperor. 

Charles was seated on his throne, surrounded by a crowd of Spanish 
grandees and Italian and German nobles, and amongst them stood conspicu- 
ous Henry, duke of Brunswick, lately the landgraf’ s prisoner, but whom he 
had been forced to release and who now triumphed in his late conqueror’s 
humiliation. With dejected and mortified mien the landgraf humbly knelt at • 
the foot of the throne, whilst his chancellor Guntherode, kneeling behind him, 
read aloud to the emperor the petition for pardon It was expressed in the 
most humble terms, and an eye-witness relates that, in the excess of shame 
and confusion with which the pnnce was overwhelmed at this moment, m 
the presence of such a large and august assembly, a slight smile played about 
his mouth, as if produced by an imoonscious effort of nature to repress the 
feelmg of shame by which he was so painfully tried. But this expression did 
not escape the lynx-eyed monarch; he held up his finger menacmgly, and 
said m his Netherland dialect — for he spoke the German very badly — “ Wol, 
wk soil di lachen lehren!” (Ay, ay, I will teach you to laugh') The imperial 
chancellor. Doctor Seld, then read the emperor’s reply — that, although the 
landgraf, as he himself acknowledged, deserved the heaviest punishment, 
the emperor, nevertheless, in his innate goodness, and in consideration of the 
intercession made in his favour, would allow mercy to take the precedence of 
justice, he therefore removed the ban of excommunication pronounced agamst 
him, and granted him the life he had by his acts forfeited. After this docu- 
ment had been read, the landgraf was about to rise as a free prince from his 
humble posture, but waited in vain for the signal from the emperor; finding, 
therefore, that this was withheld, and that the clear and solemn promise of 
pardon was likewise refused to him, he rose of his own accord and withdrew 
from the assembly. 

In the evening he supped with the elector Maurice and the markgraf of 
Brandenburg, m the quarters of the duke of Alva; after the meal, he was 
about to retire, when the duke informed him he must consider himself his 
prisoner. He was seized at once with astonishnient and indignation, as were 
also the two princes who had guaranteed his liberty. They immediately 
appealed to the emperor and represented to him that they had pledged their 
princely word for the landgraf’s liberty; but Charles denied having promised 
nun remission from all imprisonment — as the mediators had falsely under- 
stood — although he declared at the same time that he would not punish him 
with perpetual captivity And indeed it is very possible that his councillors 
promised more than he himseff intended to grant; or that in the ignorance 
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of the chancellor Granvella and his son of the German, and of the two electors 
of the Spanish and French languages, an error may have arisen in the corre- 
spondence. 

_ The deposed elector and the landgraf were therefore obliged to follow as 
prisoner the court and camp of the emperor wherever he proceeded. Be- 
sides this, all the Hessian castles and strongholds, from Cassel to Ziegenhain, 
were rased, all the cannon and ammunition seized and taken away, and the 
states of that country were forced to pay a fine of 150,000 flonns. In his 

treaties with the cities of upper Germany, the duke 

# of Wurtemberg, the elector of Saxony, and the 

landgraf of Hesse, he gained more than five hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, which he caused to be con- 
veyed to Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. The 
Spanish garrisons which he quartered wherever he 
found it possible, and especially in the cities of 
upper Germany, excited everywhere the greatest 
discontent. The overbearing pride and shameful 
treatment displayed and exercised by these 
haughty forei^ers, animated as they were by 
their rehgious hatred, were insupportable, whilst 
it was not forgotten that the emperor, in the 
stipulations of his election, had promised not to 
brmg or introduce any foreign troops into the 

THE COTINCIL EEMOVES FROM TRENT 




P it now became more and more evident that 
peace in matters of religion would not emanate 
from the council of Trent, for as its members 
^ ^ consisted altogether of Italians and Spaniards, 
they could not possibly be regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian world in the sense of 
the former convocations of the church. The 
Protestants now, as well as previously, refused 
not only to acknowledge their authority, but, on 
^ the contrary, insisted upon a council “ in which 

Soldier op tbb sixtebhth ^16 Pope should not have the presidency, and 

centort where the Protestant theologians should enjoy 

the privilege of voting with and on the side of the 
bishops, and where the decrees recently made should undergo fresh exami- 
nation and revision ” 


SOIiDIBB OP THE SIXTEENTH 

Century 


The papal party, on the other hand, would not consent to these demands, 
although the princes of Germany, including even the Cathohcs, urgently 
demanded that the states which had assisted at the confession of Augsburg 
should be admitted to ]oin the council. Nay, the cardinals themselves 
viewed the circumstance of its being held at Trent with a very unfavourable 
eye, and they strenuously endeavoured to have it transferred to the interior 
of Italy; for they were afraid that, if the aged pope, Paul III, died during 
the period of its assembly, the council, supported by Charles, would take 
upon itself the office of electing a new pope in opposition to the rights enjoyed 
by the college of cardinals, and by which the interests of that institution must 
be materially affected. At length a case of fever came fortunately to their 
wd and seconded their wishes; and although it was feared that the disease 
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would prove more generally fatal, still one only of the bishops became its 
victim. This, however, was sufficient to produce the accomplishment of 
their object, and on the 9th of March, 1547, the council was removed from 
Trent to Bologna. 

The emperor, on hearing of it, was highly indignant, and flew into a most 
violent passion, whilst the pope approved of the step taken by his legate ; 
hence the division already existing between him and the emperor, owing on 
the one part to the pope’s having withdrawn his troops from Germany 
immediately after the expiration of the agreed term of six months’ service, 
and on the other to the emperor’s not havmg availed himself of the triumph 
he had obtained in his empire by forthwith extirpating the Protestant party, 
became more confirmed. The emperor told the pope’s nuncio in plain lan- 
guage that it could not be expected that the Protestants, who were willing 
to submit to the council, would themselves repair to Bologna, or even pay 
attention to what might be concluded there; whilst the rest did not require 
this motive for refusing to attend. If, therefore, Rome did not furnish him 
with a council, he himself would speedily have one assembled which should 
be so formed as to satisfy everyone, and produce all the reforms required; 
adding that the pope was an obstinate old man, whose only desire was to 
ruin and demolish the church to its foundation. Such were the angry terms 
in which Charles, contrary to his usual manner, addressed the prelate, and by 
that we have another proof of his anxiety and zeal to promote the peace of 
the church. The German bishops, on their part, now likewise most urgently 
besought the pope to remove the seat of council to Trent, but their efforts 
remained for a length of time without producing any effect. 

THE “interim” 

In consequence, Charles now proceeded to re-establish of his own accord, 
at a diet held in Augsburg, in 1548, order and peace in religious matters in 
Germany, and with this view he opened a new conference, to which, on the 
side of the Catholics, two moderate men were appointed: the bishop of Naum- 
burg, Julius Pflug, and the grand vicar of Mainz, Michael Helding; whilst 
the court chaplain of the elector of Brandenburg, Johann Agricola of Berlin, 
was selected on the part of the Protestants. They applied themselves to the 
subject with great industry and zeal, and marked out a plan of reunion which 
they laid before the emperor. Agricola, however, from his too great anxiety 
to establish the desired peace, had deviated in several essential points from 
the original principles of his faith. He had succeeded, it is true, in gaining 
for his own party, the admission of the two articles, mz., of the marriage of 
clergymen, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both forms, but to 
continue vahd only until the council should have given its decision upon the 
subject. As to the rest, he recognised the authority of the pope, the celebra- 
tion of mass, and the Catholic church and its signs of faith generally; whence 
it was easy to foresee that great discontent and opposition must arise. 

As, however, the elector of Brandenburg, and likewise the elector palatine, 
engaged both to sanction and adopt it, Charles considered he should now be 
able to compile therefrom his code of doctrines, called the Interim. He 
convoked his states on the 15th of May, and then caused to be read to them 
the work in question which was entitled “Declaration of his imperial and 
royal majesty, which determines how religion shall be exercised and maintained 
within the holy empire until the decision of the general council shall be pro- 
nounced.” After the reading, and a short discussion had taken place among 
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a few individual members, but which led to no result, the elector of Mainz 
arose, and in the name of the states returned thanks to the emperor for the 
trouble, labour, industry, and love he had taken and shown for the sake of 
the country; and as none ventured to make any objection, the emperor con- 
cluded that the sanction of the entire body of the states was given to the 
measure, and regarded it now as the law of the empire. 

Whilst the emperor cWles thus sought on the one hand to make himself 
independent of the proceedings of the pope, and on the other to maintam 
the unity of the ^rman church — by which that of the Germanic Empire 

itself must be rendered still more firm — he was 
guided by the one grand and fundamental prin- 
ciple observed throughout his entire reign — the 
restoration of the importance and dignity of 
the ancient empire, as had formerly been pro- 
jected and in part effected by the great Charle- 
magne, the Ottos, and other high-minded em- 
perors. His aim was to render the empire 
replete with spiritual and temporal power. The 
emperor, accordmg to Charles’ plan, was to be 
made in reality the chief authority of entire 
Christendom; with his temporal power he was 
to unite a material and effective influence over 
the church, and not only protect, as a machine 
of the spiritual power, the order of the church, 
and assist in enforcing duty to its commands, 
but he was to have an important share and in- 
terest in its councils and resolutions. Like 
Charles the Great, who presided at the synods 
of his bishops, and whose decrees were sanc- 
tioned by his signature, so, likewise, it was the 
desire of Charles V to partake in the direction 
of the general council, or at least to maintain 
next to the pope, and as the central point of the 
eccl^iastical order of the Germanic Empire, the 
dignity with which he was invested. 

The emperor was well aware that a grand and 
important step would be gained towards the 
_ establishment of his Intenm, if the imprisoned 
elector of Saxony, whose spiritual influence in the Saxon territories had recently 
very much increased — he being now regarded as a martyr to his faith — could 
be persuaded to give it his approval. Accordingly, he sent his chancellor, Gran- 
vella, and his son, the bishop of Arras, together with the vice-chancellor Seld, 
to submit to him the proposals to accept that code of doctrmes, and likewise 
to recommend its adoption to his sons. The elector, however, in reply to 
their request, handed over to them a declaration which, in anticipation of 
such a visit, he had already prepared and written with his own hand, stating 
that the education he had received from his youth upwards at the hands of 
the servants of the divine word, together with the profound researches he had 
himself smee made in the writings of the prophets and apostles, had united 
to convince him that the true Christian doctrine was to be recognised in the 
Augsburg confession, and his conscientious belief therein remained unshaken. 
If he accepted the Interim as a Christian and divine doctrine, he should be 
forced, against his conscience, to deny and condemn the Augsburg confession 
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in many articles upon which his immortal happiness depended, and sanction 
with his lips what in his heart he held to be completely contrary to the doc- 
trines of the holy scripture; in doing this he should consider he was shame- 
lessly abusing and blaspheming the holy name of God, for which sin he must 
severely and bitterly suffer in his soul. His imperial majesty, therefore, 
would not, he hoped, feel ungracious towards him, if he refused to accede to 
the Interim, and persisted in adhering strictly to the Augsburg confession. 

The ministers refused to accept this declaration, and reminded the elector 
that the emperor was empowered to make laws and decrees even in religious 
matters, and that several Roman emperors, ancestors of his present majesty, 
had created such, which even to that day were obeyed by all the subjects of 
the Roman Empire. The elector, however, remained immovable; and as 
during the discussion they were interrupted by a loud peal of thunder, the 
elector felt rejoiced and strengthened by the conviction that this was sent as 
an indication from heaven that his conduct met with divine approbation, and 
that he should be guided by the judgment of God alone, and not by that of 
mortals. 

The act committed against the elector, immediately after this interview 
— although it is believed to have been done without the sanction of the 
emperor himself — was both petty and unjustifiable. He was deprived at 
once of the society of his chaplain, Christopher Hoffmann, and a seizure was 
made of all his books, amongst the rest of his own especially treasured copy 
of the Bible, beautifully illuminated; but amidst the painful mortification he 
endured, whilst forced to submit to this trial, his firmness did not forsake 
him, for as the minions quitted the place with these to him invaluable treas- 
ures, he said, resignedly: “ You may take the books; but that which I have 
learned from them you can never take or even tear from my heart.” 

The sons, following the example of their father, refused to introduce the 
Interim into their territory, and in fact the emperor soon found himself 
deceived in his hopes of bringing his code into general use. The Protestant 
theologians rose in one body against the measure, and many were forced to 
vacate and abandon their offices, and take up the pilgrim’s staff as wanderers, 
as in Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Ulm, Frankfort, and other cities: the 
number of banished ecclesiastics in the upper countries alone amounted to 
four hundred. What, however, is still more astonishing is that the Catholics 
themselves disapproved of this Interim, although it was by no means pre- 
tended that it should be put into practice amongst them. The Catholic 
church would have reaped the greatest advantage therefrom; for if the 
emperor had succeeded in his plan, the reunion of both would have been a 
necessary consequence. Thence their opposition can only be interpreted into 
a declaration that they would not regard as valid any regulation m matters of 
religion coming from him as a layman. 

Thus, during his sojourn of two years in the Netherlands, whither he had 
repaired after the diet of Augsburg, the emperor was forced to receive con- 
tinual complaints from Germany; his Interim was only acknowledged out- 
wardly in a few places, whilst generally, in all parts of the empire, much bitter 
feeling was expressed against it, and even the elector Maurice himself gave it 
but a very limited reception in his land. He had commissioned several theolo- 
gians, including Melanchthon, to prepare a -church formulary for his own 
subjects, and with great trouble, and not without incurring severe censure 
from the more rigid of the Lutheran clergymen, they completed what was 
called “ the Leipsic Interim,” and which, certainly, deviated in many points 
from but as a whole adhered to the Protestant faith. It was mtroduced in 
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several parts of the north of Germany, although here and there with consid- 
erable alterations; but, on the other hand, in many other parts of the coun- 
tiy the greatest stand was made against any change whatever. The cities of 
Constance, Bremen, and Magdeburg, especially, declared themselves most 
firmly opposed to it, and refused to submit to the imperial order, whereupon 
the emperor pronounced the ban of the empire against them, and the two 
former places returned to their obedience. But Magdeburg continued obsti- 
nate, being influenced in a great measure by several theologians who had 
taken refuge there after their banishment from Wittenberg on account of the 
Interim; amon^t whom a certain Flacius, with the by-name of Illyricus, 
WM the most violent and zealous. The elector Maurice received at the new 
diet of Augsburg, in 1550, orders to execute forthwith the sentence of the 
ban pronounced against that city. He accordingly marched with his army 
at the commencement of the autumn in the same year, and laid siege to the 
place. 

At this diet Charles sought to gain for his son Philip, whom he had sent 
for from Spain, the title of king of the Romans. However, neither his brother 
Ferdinand, nor the latter’s son, Maximilian, nor, in fact, any of the electors 
or princes, would give their consent; for, besides other causes, the haughty, 
gloomy, repulsive appearance and manner of the prmee could not possibly 
operate in his favour among the Germans. His father, therefore, saw him- 
self obliged to send him back to Spain, whither Philip, indeed, was too glad to 
return, for he was more attached to that country than to any other. The 
emperor, at the conclusion^ of the diet, left Augsburg for Innsbruck, as the 
new pope, Julius HI, having now removed the seat of the council from 
Bologna to Trent, Qiarles was anxious to be in its vicinity 

THE ELECTOE MAXJEICE DESERTS THE EMPEROR 

Meantime the new elector of Saxony nourished in his heart a most bold 
and determined design against the emperor, the immediate motives for which, 
however, we are not able to defme, inasmuch as the whole of this man’s 
thoughts and actions have remained an enigma in all historical research. 
Still there is no doubt he was influenced in his conduct by at least two grand 
causes; (1) the severe and unjust confinement of his father-in-law, the 
landgraf of Hesse, towards whom he considered he was still bound to redeem 
the word and guaranteeAe had given for his liberty, whilst neither the argu- 
ments nor prayers resorted to by him had the least effect upon the emperor; 
and (2) the sad condition of the Protestants m Germany. These latter felt 
more and more convinced that the emperor only waited now for the resolu- 
tions of the council of Trent, in order to establish them as the laws of religion 
tmoughout the empire, and as he had already commenced hostilities against 
Magdeburg, on account of the Interim, so likewise, as soon as he had collected 
fresh troops, it might be expected that he would force all the states of the 
Iwd to submit to all those decrees of the church. Indeed, at this moment, 
the whole body of the Protestants was in a state of anxious expectation and 
suspense. Those who dreaded the worst results condemned the elector Mau- 
nce ^ the most culpable party: inasmuch as he had betrayed the league of 
Smalkald, and it was through him that John Frederick of Saxony and the 
mc^af of Hesse were now suffering imprisonment Those, on the other 
Mnd, who still cherished some hope of relief, turned their eyes towards him, 
for to them he appeared the only one now left, capable of protecting the new 
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The moment had indeed arrived when with one grand and mighty stroke 
he might expunge all recollection of the past and regain the public confidence, 
Maurice was not long in deciding the course he should take, and he deter- 
mined to put his plan into execution at once. He availed himseK of the 
opportunity presented in the expedition against Magdeburg, to collect, with- 
out excitmg suspicion, a numerous body of troops; whilst at the same time, 
m accordance with the object in view, the siege of the city itself was con- 
ducted as tardily as possible. At length, in September of the following year, 
1551, he, of his own authority, agreed to a suspension of arms, and in the 
succeeding November he concluded a treaty with the city — the terms of 
which were extremely mild and favourable for the latter — whilst, however, 
he took care not to discharge his troops on this account. He secretly de- 
spatched his early friend and companion, Albert, markgraf of Brandenbuig- 
Kulmbach, to the court of Henry II, king of France, the son of Francis I, in 
order to conclude an alliance with him, and he ifomediately engaged in his 
service the leader of the Wurtemberg troops, John of Heydeck, who, together 
with Schertlin, had been previously placed under the imperial ban. 

These proceedings, however, had^ not escaped observation, and were com- 
municated to the emperor; but Charles remamed deaf to all the warnings 
given to him. He placed the greatest confidence in the man whom he thought 
he had thoroughly tested, and when thus cautioned against him, he replied 
that as he had never, to his knowledge, given cause, either to Maurice or the 
markgraf Albert, to act mimically towards him, but, on the contrary, had 
shown to both ^at proofs of his favour and consideration, he could not 
believe it possible that they would be guilty of such ingratitude; and he 
was convinced that with them their acts would go hand in hand with their 
words, and that they would not swerve from that honourable line of conduct 
for which the German nation had ever distinguished itself. And thus, whilst 
on the one hand the emperor placed his firm reliance upon German Melity, 
his minister, Granvella the younger, calculated upon the simplicity of the 
Germans; for the observation he made in reply was that it was wholly impos- 
sible for a phlegmatic German to conceive a plan and endeavour secretly to 
bring it to bear, without its being immediately discovered and known in all 
its details. 

Both the emperor and his minister, however, were struck as it were with 
a clap of thunder, when Maurice, in the month of March, 1552, suddenly 
appeared with his whole army, and invaded Franconia, augmenting his 
forces with those of the landgrafschaft of Hesse and the troops of the mark- 
graf Albert. At the same time both these princes drew up a declaration 
against the emperor, which they made public, wherein they sought to justify 
the war they commenced. They complained of the prolonged imprisonment 
of the landgraf, as likewise of the attacks made by the emperor upon the 
liberty of Germany. They reproached him with having confided the seals of 
the empire to foreigners, who were totally unacquainted both with the lan- 
guage and the laws of Germany, so that the Germans themselves were actually 
forced to learn a foreign tongue before they were allowed to make known 
their demands to the imperial government. Contrary to the oath he took, 
he had, they said, introduced into the country foreign troops, who pillaged 
and ruined the unfortunate inhabitants, whom they likewise abused and ill- 
treated in every possible way; nay, he had gone to such extremes that he had 
clearly shown he was swayed by no other thought or feeling than that of 
subjecting all and each to the most shameful servitude, whence his conduct 
had been such that if the sweeping torrent of destruction were not speedily 
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and efifectuaJl^ cheeked, posterity itself would have too great reason to abomi- 
nate the negligence and cowardice of the present generation, during which 
the liberty of their fatherland — its greatest and most precious treasure — had 
been allowed to fall a sacrifice. 

The emperor again, whose actions were better than in these declarations 
they were represented to be, in his dignity made no other reply than: “The 
accusations of the two princes being so childish, unconnected, and absurd, 
they only contain in themselves then own falsehood and want of foimdation, 
whilst they lay bare in ample evidence the mischievous character of those 
who have invented them.” 

The enterprise of the two princes, however, very soon lost character in 
public opinion through the conduct of the markgraf himself, who, with his 
people, committed throughout the flat portions of the country violence and 
devastation equalled only by the most lawless band of freebooters and incen- 
diaries. Tlience Maurice and the young landgraf William of Hesse, both of 
whom had nobler objects in view, were forced to separate from him and leave 
him to act for himself. 

The emperor was now in a state of great embarrassment; he was in want 
both of troops and money, which lattet, to his mortification, the money- 
lenders of Augsburg refused to advance him, and he was reduced to the 
extremity of deputing his brother Ferdinand to open negotiations with Mau- 
rice. As, however, they led to no result, and Maurice easily perceived that 
the design of Charles was to gain time, he broke up at once from Swabia and 
marched his troops into the Tyrol, in order, if possible, to fall upon him 
unprepared. His progress was so rapid that he actually preceded in person 
the announcement of his advance; he marched on to Ehrenberg, which fell 
into his hands, and had he not been detained an entire day by a mutiny which 
broke out in one of his regiments, he would have succeeded _m gainmg Inns- 
bruck in time to surprise the emperor there and take him prisoner. Charles, 
however, was thus enabled to escape on the previous night (May 19th), during 
a dreadful thunderstorm, and arrived in safety at Trent; he hi^elf was 
conveyed there upon a litter, being at the time extremely ill, and his brother 
Ferdinand, with the captive elector of Saxony, and the rest of the suite 
followed, some on horseback, others even on foot, whilst servants with torches 
lighted them on their road through the narrow passes of the Tyrolese moun- 
tains — such had been their haste. But even Trent itself was no longer 
secure, and after a few hours of repose Charles was again forced to resume his 
flight across the most dififlcult and dangerous roads as far as the village of 
Villach, in Carinthia — the assembled council at Trent havmg also in their 
alarm broken up and taken flight on every side. Maurice, however, on 
finding that Innsbruck was evacuated, turned back again, after he had dis- 
tribulm amongst his troops the imperial booty collected, and marched on to 
Passau, whither an assembly of the prmces had been convoked. 

^ Charles now gave the imprisoned elector of Saxony his hberty once more; 
stipulating only that he should remain with the court a short time longer 
And truly the sight alone of this suffering prince must have produced within 
him bitter and painful feelings; for it was only five years previously that, on 
the plain of Lochau, the elector, with bleeding form, appealed to him on his 
Imees for grace; whilst now the same prince oeheld him, the former conqueror, 
sick and helpless, traversing almost impassable mountains as a fugitive, and 
pursued, too, by another elector of Saxony, whom he in his days of pride and 
glory had himself promoted and rendered powerful. What, however, afflicted 
the emperor more than anything else was to find himself deserted by all his 
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states — not even being aided by the Catholics; whilst they all preferred 
submitting patiently to be plundered by the markgraf Albert rather than 
unitmg for the succour and protection of their emperor. Then it was that he 
but too truly felt the conviction at heart — that only in the love of his people 
can a sovereign hope to find a sure protection in the hour of danger. In 
Augsburg, the elector John Frederick took leave of the emperor, who, in this 
parting scene, testified much respect and even emotion towards the prmce. 
Ilie latter left Augsburg immediately, and hastened to return to his own 
lands. 


THE TEEATY OF PASSAU (1552 A.D.) 

The emperor meantime left it to his brother Ferdinand to negotiate with 
Maurice at Passau. He himself had a great objection to the whole trans^- 
action, but he was nevertheless very desirous to make peace with Maurice, in 
order to be enabled to turn all the power of his arms agamst the enemy he 
most hated — the French — who, during this iaterval, had invaded Lorrame 
and taken one city after another. Under such circumstances the Treaty of 
Passau was concluded, on the 31st of July, 1552 Therein it was stipulated: 
that the landgraf Philip of Hesse should at once be set at liberty, and that the 
ban'of the empire pronounced against all who had joined in the war of Smalkald 
should be withdrawn; that with respect to the other religious grievances, a 
new diet should be convoked, and that until then the imperial chamber of 
justice should exercise its judgment with equal impartiality for both parties, 
but that the imperial council should be composed of Germans only. 

After the conclusion of this peace, Maurice, in order to prove the justice 
of his intentions, disbanded all the foreign troops of his army, and marched 
with his own soldiers to Hungary in aid of King Ferdinand. Philip of Hesse 
was liberated, and returned to his family and country. The long and severe 
impnsonment he had endured had humbled and depressed his independent 
spirit, and destroyed all further inclination for great undertakings; he 
employed the remaining years o.f his life in the praiseworthy task of healing, as 
far as possible, the wounds infiicted during the previous unhappy period of 
anarchy throughout his dominions. 

The emperor having, in the meantime, collected an army from Italy and 
Hungary, marched against Henry II, king of France, and, sick and enfeebled 
as he was, he followed it in a litter and commanded it at the siege of Metz. 
But it appeared now as if fortune had abandoned him entirely; the city 
defended itself with great obstinacy, and however determmed the emperor 
and his army might nave been to carry on the siege, they were nevertheless 
compelled to yield to the severe effects of the winter, and to withdraw from 
its walls. Much discontented, Charles returned to the Netherlands, and 
commenced making preparations for the next campaign (1553). This, how- 
ever,_ as well as the two following expeditions of 1554 and 1555, produced 
nothing decisive for the two nations: the French, when Charles sought to 
bring them to an open engagement in the field, fortified themselves in their 
strongholds, and the entire war limited its operations to merely devastating 
the provinces of the frontiers Charles was accordingly forced to transfer its 
achievement to his son Philip II. 

The Treaty of Passau had produced in Germany a happy state of repose; 
one man alone appeared determmed not to allow its uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment — the turbulent markgraf Albert of Brandenburg. He pursued his 
war of pillage and incendiarism against the bishops and several cities in 
Franconia, Swabia, on the Rhine and Moselle, with unheard of impudence and 
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daring, and as at length all the warnings given to him were of no avail, Duke 
Maurice, to wholn the peace of Germany had now become more and more 
dear, united with Hen^ duke of Brunswick, and both made a combined 
attack upon the_ markgraf, in 1553, on the plain of Luneburg, near Sievers- 
hausen; he having by this time extended his depredations even to lower 
Saxony. The battle was severe and bloody; the markgraf, however, was 
completely beaten; but two sons of the duke of Brunswick, a prince of Lune- 
buig, fourteen counts, and nearly three hundred of the nobility besides were 
left dead on the field, whilst Maurice of Saxony himself was mortally woimded. 
He was conveyed to a tent erected close to a hedge, and there he received the 
captured banners and papers of the markgraf; which latter he examined wdth 
all the eager curiosity his sinking state would permit. Two days afterwards 

he expired, exclaiming with his dying breath: “God will come ”; the 

rest of the sentence was unintelligible. 

Although only thirty-two years of age, he had already acquired greater 
authority and commanded more influence in Germany than any one of his 
contemporaries. _ Hence any further testimony is unnecessary in order to prove 
the preponderating power of his genius. The final efforts he so patriotically 
made for the promotion and establishment of general tranquillity and his love 
for peace and order, which he sealed with his own blood, have in a great degree 
served to throw the mantle of oblivion over his earlier proceedings, and con- 
ciliated the critical voice of public opinion. He was succeeded in the electo- 
rate by his brother Augustus. 

Albert, the restless imrkgraf, in whom the turbulent spirit of the times of 
the Faustrecht was revived in all its destructive form, still continued, in 
spite of the severe defeat he had suffered, to harass the country. Completely 
reduced after this last battle, he, in his extremity, sought the aid of the king 
of France, and supported by the money he received from that monarch he 
immediately began, in 1556, to collect fresh troops and make arrangements 
for another campaign — or rather series of depredations. Happily, however, 
his death, which occurred suddenly amidst his warlike preparations, prevented 
hiin from committing further devastation. He was likewise a prince of extra- 
ordinary powers, and resembled^ very much his ancestor Albert, the Achilles 
of Germany, but the innate wildness of his disposition and character gen- 
erdly, combmed with the disordered state of those times, which destroyed all 
principle, however firmly based, had operated to give to his energies a direc- 
tion fatally destructive. 

In the Treaty of Passau it had been fixed that a diet should be held in order 
to regulate the affairs of religion, and to investigate the accusations of the 
elector Maurice against the emperor. Charles himself urged with great zeal 
its a^inbling, in order that it might not appear as if he stood in any fear of 
the inquiiy; but the affairs of (fermany having now become altogether eqilally 
indifferent to him, nay even odious, he confided their direction to his brother 
Ferdinand, who devoted all his energies with noble and praiseworthy zeal to 
the undertaking. _ In spite of the lethargy and indolence of the German 
princes, and not discouraged by several vain attempts to effect his object, he 
at length succeeded, m 1554, in forming a diet at Augsburg. A committee 
was immediately named to examine and settle the various matters of religious 
intention, coniposed of the ambassadors of Austria, Bavaria, Brandenburg, 
Wurtemberg, Eicl^tadt, Strasburg, Julich, Augsburg, and Weingarten, and 
mey all worked with sincere and laudable industry in the great cause. The 
^-ided them therein most strenuously; he removed every extern 
nai difficulty presenting itself in the progress of their task, and when he 
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learned, amongst other things, as is related by his chancellor, Zasins, “ that 
several of the spiritual princes were engaged in fruitless disputes, that they 
were occupied in strewing the path with every sort of disquisition and diffi- 
culty, adapted more to destroy altogetherj even to the foundation, the build- 
ing they were engaged to reconstruct, whilst such proceedings must produce 
on the other side bitter and inimical feelings,” he despatched Zasius and his 
vice-chancellor Jonas to them, and warned them in most grave and solemn 
terms to desist from such a line of conduct; and in thus acting he effected his 
object. 

And by proceeding in another circumstance to act with equal firmness 
towards the Protestants, he caused them likewise to yield to his wishes. The 
point was one of great importance, inasmuch as they demanded that the 
ecclesiastical body of Germany shomd be at liberty to adopt the Augsburg 
confession, and retain at the same time their offices and lands; but the Catho- 
lic party rose in strong opposition against it: If this demand, they declared, 
were conceded, the whole of the ecclesiastical possessions in Germany would 
very soon be transferred into the hands of the Protestants. Much rather, on 
the contrary, ought the law to be that as soon as a spiritual prince, in his own 

g erson, passed over to the new doctrine, he should be forthwith succeeded by a 
atholic. Eventually the Protestants were obliged to cede the point for the 
moment, but they held it in reserve, meantime, to be discussed on a future 
occasion a subject of dispute which became important under the title of the 
“Ecclesiastical Reservation.” 

Thus was concluded at length, on the 26th of September, 1555, at Augs- 
buig, the religious peace which for a time put an end to the long contest. 
Free exercise of religion was granted legally to the Protestants throughout the 
whole of Germany, and they retained possession of all the revenues hitherto 
received from the ecclesiastical institutions. Neither Protestants nor Catho- 
lics were allowed to seek proselytes at the expense of either party, but every 
person was permitted to follow freely his own faith. And whiM every reigning 
prince was privileged to fix and establish the religion of his dominions, he was 
not at liberty to force any of his subjects to adhere to any one church beyond 
another; on the contrary, it was left open to anyone, who might desire to do 
TO from re%ious motives, to remove from one territory into another. Hence, 
in this respect, the progress of reform had not as yet attained that degree of 
intolerance which allowed the subject professing a faith different to the estab- 
lished creed of the country equal rights with those enjoyed by all the rest of 
his fellow subjects. Another law, however, by which the interests of the 
Protestants were beneficially promoted was that their co-religionists became 
now likewise members of the imperial chamber of justice. 

After the conclusion of this religious peace, the subject-matter of the 
accusations brought by Prince Maurice against the emperor came on for dis- 
cussion in the college of the electoral princes; but, to the satisfaction of 
Charles, none of the other states of the empire would join in the investigation, 
and consequently the whole question was abandoned.** 

PAUL rv 

Meanwhile circumstances had arisen which seemed to more than com- 
promise the English combination. 'Cardinal Caraffa had become pope imder 
the name of Paul IV, and seldom did Habsburg have a more violent opponent, 
or the church a more blindly zealous and perverse leader. He hastened to 
form an alliance with France, being determined to free Italy from Spanish 
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n^le and to restore it to the state of independence it had enjoyed in his early 
youth. He thwarted an agreement beWeen the emperor and Henry 11. 
Droysen relates: “Foreign and Neapolitan emigrants filled the curia, the 
papal exchequer made against Charles V and King Philip a formal appeal in 

#) which it was proposed to excommunicate 

these princes and to release their sub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance.” 

He implored Suleiman to spare Him- 
- gajy and seize Naples and Sicily instead. 
Charles had to be careful that the Catho- 
lic fanaticism of his Spantods played him 
no pranks. In spite of this the combined 
papal and French troops were defeated, 
and Paul had to submit terms of peace 
which only consolidated the Spanish do- 
minion in Italy. The duke of Tuscany 
by the annexation of Siena, the French 
by that of Piacenza, which had been won 
from the Spaniards, were the obedient 
friends of the Spaniards. Although the 
pope had been unfortunate on this occa- 
sion, he far surpassed himself elsewhere. 
Immediately after entering on the pon- 
tificate he sent a violent bull to England 
in which he demanded the surrender of 
all the estates of the convents. Parlia- 
ment decided to comply only in the case 
of those possessions which had been 
handed over to the crown. His demands 
became ever more violent, the persecu- 
tions ever more ruthless, and the results 
were ever more bloody, one rebellion fol- 
lowing another, extortions succeeding ex- 
tortions. There was satisfaction in Eng- 
land over the fact that Mary had no 
heirs; the princess Elizabeth obstinately 
r - adhered to Protestantism. It was hoped 
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oentdbt that soon an end would come to the 

whole troubled condition 


German Lord op the Sixteenth 
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And an end did come. Mary died without heirs (1558), Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded; the Spanish alhance was repudiated after the loss of Cala,is. The 
bloody Catholic episode was over. Thus Charles saw his plans frustrated 
even here; Italy alone remamed assured to his house in Spain. The reckon- 
ing of his life work, which durmg his retirement at San Yuste he had leisure 
to draw up, showed that he had barely escaped bankruptcy, full as were his 
columns of brilliant though bloody numbers. A cold calculator, at all timpia 
and in all ways, he had no claim to compassion. 


EUSSIAN AGGRESSIONS 

Whilst negotiations were pending with the Ottomans, terminating with 
the peace of 1562, and when Ferdmand was chosen emperor, in the East the 
czar had already obtained successes which increased his empire, and upon 
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which the future undertakings and the whole power of Russia depended, 
Kazan and Astrakh^ were subjected, the frontiers extended to the Don 
and Caucasus; the international market at Astrakhan was Russian, but it 
was empty. The differences with Poland and Sweden, the plundering of 
Lithuania and Finland, were temporary manifestations, but in Moscow earnest 
looks were being turned towards the possessions of the German knights of 
the sword; the question of the Baltic was raised, and Russia armed herself 
to decide its fate. It was only by these coast possessions that the European 
position of the great eastern empire was to be created and upheld. The 
attention of Europe, during the whole of the sixteenth century, was occupied 
by the Baltic question in the East and the Spanish 
question in the West.® 


THE ABDICATION AND DEATH OF CHARLES V 

Charles had beheld all the grand plans created 4 S*/ 
within his comprehensive mind either incompletely 
executed or altogether destroyed; and accordmgly { J f l|f 

the greater his desire to bring them to bear, the 
greater was the mortification he was forced to ex- 
perience in the contemplation of their failure, and || || 

more especially did he feel this in his present |J| |||||W 

afflicted state of body On the other hand, the 
country towards which he had ever turned his eye 
with pleasurable, ^nial feelings — Spam — had now 
found m his son, Philip, a protector who possessed 
the general confidence of the nation. Accordingly •« 

everything now combined to strengthen the mo- 
tives for the plan determined upon by Charles, 
which, in imitation of Diocletian, he had some time iT i 

had in contemplation — to abdicate his throne, and |N v ‘ 

end his days in the retirement of a monastic life. 

In the autumn of 1555 he summoned his son 
Philip to Brussels, and on the 25th of October of ) M 

the same year he solemnly transferred mto his ^ 

hands the dominion of the Netherlands. botfoon or the SixTEniraH 

On the 15th of January, in the ensuing year, centobt 

1556, his abdication of the crowns of Spain and 

Italy in favour of his son Philip, took place in Brussels with equal solemnity; 
and in the following August, that of the Germanic Empire, in favour of his 
brother Ferdinand, was effected by an embassy, at the head of which was 
Prince William of Orange. Ferdinand assumed the government from that 
moment on his own authority, but was only formally acknowledged by the 
body of electoral princes in the beginning of the year 1558, at Frpikfort, 
where he swore to the stipulated terms of his election, and the imperial 
crown was solemnly placed on his head by the arch-chancellor of the empire, 
the elector Joachim of Brandenburg, which crown, together with the sceptre, 
had been brought from Brussels, at Charles’ desire, by the imperial deputation. 

Charles embarked on the 17th of September, 1556, for Spain, where he 
proceeded to a small building which he had caused to be built expressly for 
himself, near the convent of San Yeste. There he died_ on the 21st of 
September, 1558, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. ^ Details of his abdica- 
tion-ceremonies and of his life during the years of retirement have been 
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given in our histories of Spain and the Netherlands, and need not be repeated 
here. Our present concern is with the affairs of the empire whose control 
Charles had voluntarily relinquished. « 

PERDINAiro I (1556-1564 A.D.) 

The reign of Ferdinand I offers few political events of a striking character. 
In Bohemia there was tranquillity, since he had made himself the absolute 

master of the kingdom In Hungary 
the war still lingered, with little advan- 
tage either to him or his rival, John 
Sigismund. In Austria, his hereditary 
possession, he found the number of dis- 
sidents so much increased that, though 
a zealous Catholic, policy induced hhn 
to apply to the Roman court for two 
great concessions, the marriage of the 
clergy and the use of the cup: the latter 
he obtained; the former, the pope had 
no power — as he had, doubtless, no 
inelination — to grant. And in an- 
other respect the emperor showed that, 
if he Fas a true Catholic, he was no 
slave to the papacy. At the commence- 
ment of his reign, _ having signed the 
usual convention with the electors — a 
convention which differed from that of 
his brother and predecessor only in so 
far as it afforded security to the Pro- 
testant religion — he notified his acces- 
sion to Paul IV, and at the same 
time expressed his desire to receive the 
imperial crown from the hands of that 
pontiff. 

Never was conduct more impolitic 
than that of Paul on this occasion. 
Protestmg that Ferdinand had never 
been the lawful king of the Romans, 
since he had been elected to that dig- 
nity without the concurrence of the head 
NoBLUMAir carbtino Banner of the chuTch, he refused to receive 

the ambassador; reproached the new 
sovereign for daring to assume the imperial title without his sanction j declared 
that the abdication of Charles was null, since it had been effected without the 
consent of the papal see — the acknowledged superior of the empire; and 
ordered a new election to be made, before Ferdinand should be recognised as 
the temporal head of Christendom. Were not this monstrous instance of 
arrogmce too well attested to be doubted, mankind would have some diflfi- 
culty m believing that, at a time when half of Germany, almost the whole of 
Scandinavia, England, the Netherlands, half of Scotland, and part of France 
bad thrown off all obedience to him, the pope could use language which would 
scarcely have been tolerated in the darkest ages. 

In this unexpected crisis, the emperor acted with the spirit becoming his 
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station He ordered his ambassador to quit Rome, unless an audience were 
immediately granted him. In alarm, Paul temporised; but, though he was 
anxious to mollify the monarch, death surprised him in the midst of his 
negotiations. Pius IV, who succeeded, was more tractable; and though 
Ferdinand, in the instrument of notification, omitted the word dbedieniiam, 
which had hitlierto been inserted in it by all his predecessors, his title was 
aclcnowledged Catholics, no less than Protestants, were irritated at the pre- 
tensions of the pope, both declared that it was high time to dissever the last 
ties which connected his secular authority with the empire; and that, while 
the Catholic princes and states yielded him in spirituals a ready obedience, he 
must be openly taught that his temporal claims were no longer admissible. 
It was resolved that henceforth no emperor should receive the crown from 
the hands of the pope. That resolution has been wisely observed; and from 
this period not a vestige of dependence is to be discovered in the intercourse 
of the emperors with the popes. Soon afterwards, though Pius interposed 
many obstacles, Maximilian, the son of Ferdinand, was elected king of the 
Romans, with the unanimous consent of the electors; and instead of an instru- 
ment containing the obedience of the empire towards the head of the church, a 
mere complimentary epistle was substituted. “Thus terminated the long 
dependence of the emperors on the see of Rome, which had been established 
in ages of darkness and ignorance ; had been continued from respect and habit ; 
and which, m all periods, had involved the empire in innumerable embarrass- 
ments and calamities, without producing a single real advantage.” 

In many other respects the duties of Ferdinand were sufficiently delicate. 
His gi'eat object was to preserve internal tranquillity, by contmuing the good 
understanding between the rival parties m religion. He held the scales of 
justice so evenly balanced between them that no one could accuse him of 
partiality. He would not allow the Catholics to suppress, in their own states, 
the exercise of the reformed religion; nor, to gratify the Protestants, wovdd 
he abolish the Ecclesiastical Reservation. Nor was outward harmony 
between them his only aim. With the same zeal, and, imfortunately, -with 
as little success as his predecessor, he laboured to effect a union between them. 
Wliile, on the one side, he endeavoured to make the Protestants acknowledge 
the coimcil of Trent, on the other he attempted to wring from the pope, 
among other concessions, that of the two pomts we have mentioned — the 
clerical marriages, and the use of the cup. But, moderate as was Pius IV, his- 
prejudices could not be made to bend; he evaded every request, however 
demanded by policy. 

With equal pertinacity, the Protestants refused to recognise the council, 
unless the pope attended like any other bishop, without the power of presid- 
ing, or swaying, or in the slightest degree directing the proceedings; unless 
the reformed theologians should be declared equal in character and dignity 
to the Roman Catholic bishops; imless the council were transferred from 
Trent to some city of the empire. In a subsequent assembly at Naumbeig, 
they went further. They would not receive the papal ambassador, the cardinal 
Commendoni; nor the papal letters, addressmg them in the usual style of 
“Filii," since, as they did not acknowledge the bishop of Rome as their fathCT, 
they would not accept the title which he had given them. At length they 
condescended to write, but in a tone of the bitterest invective; they heaped 
every abusive epithet on the Romiah hierarchy, especially on its head, and 
declared that they would never attend any council convoked by him, simply 
because he had not the power of convocation — that being the undoubted 
prerogative of the emperor. 
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If Ferdinand were disgusted with the savage opposition of these fanatics 
who, without sacrificing one rational point of their creed, might surely have 
u^d courtesy towards the oldest bishop in the universe, and have shown a 
disposition to be tolerant where forms only were concerned, where the essen- 
tial articles of belief were tacitly laid aside for a season, he had soon the 
gratification to perceive that they were more fierce in their hatred to each 
other than to the common enemy. Three great points, in particular — the 
nature of the Eucharistic sacrament, that of justification, and the extent of 
the_ diidne decrees — continued, and with greater virulence than ever, to 
divide the reformed doctors. In this very assembly of Naumburg on the 
suggestion that the confession of Augsburg should be received as the general 
e:^osition of the reformed faith, scenes of violence occurred, which had been 
hitihierto unparalleled. 

For the preservation of internal peace, Ferdinand substituted diets of 
deputation for the general diets. They consisted of deputies returned from 
the several elector^ and imperial cities, with the elector at their head. As, 
whenever the public peace was menaced, or new regulations were required for 
^curing it, they were easily convoked, the innovation was certainly an 
improvement. With the same view, the powers of the military chief or 
colonel in each circle were enlarged; he was enabled to call out a greater 
levy of troops, in a less time. The aulic council was purged of its foreign 
advocates, and remodelled, so as better to suit the wants and wishes of the 
CSennans. 

On the whole, Ferdinand may be regarded as one of the best sovereigns of 
the country. Though attached to his own religion, he tolerated the reformed 
even in his own hereditary dominions of Austria; and, in his efforts alike for 
the reformation of his own church and for the union of all religious parties, he 
showed an enlightened zeal for the best interests of society. That such a man 
should be beloved need not surprise us. Hence he had little difficulty in 
procin-ing the election of his son Jilaximilian as king of the Homans. But the 
readiness with wffich the states entered in this respect into his wishes must, 
doubtless, be assigned to his dividing the hereditary domains of his house 
among his children and their posterity, and, consequently, to his disarmin g 
the jealousy of the empue. That the king of Bohemia, the king of Hungary, 
the archduke of Austria, the duke of Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, the Tyrol, 
and other places, should, when elevated to the imperial throne, appear formi- 
dable to the patriotic Germans, was natural. In his eldest son, mdeed, he 
secured the succession alike to the two kingdoms and the archduchy: but then 
Hungary was half in possession of a rival, and neither it nor Bohemia was 
well affected to the house of Austria. To his second son, and the posterity of 
that son, he bequeathed the Tyrol, with the exterior provinces. The third 
had Carjnthia, Styria, and Camiola. 

MAXIMILIAN II (1564-1576 A.D.) 

Maximilian 11 was worthy to succeed his able and patriotic father. In his 
policy as r^arded the empire, it was his constant aim to preserve the religious 
peace, which was never more threatened than during his reign. Because he 
h^ so much attachment to the Lutheran doctrines as to receive the commu- 
nbn under both kinite, and detested persecution, though he remained in the 
bosom of the Catholic church, he had great personal influence with both 
parties. Listening with patience to the complaints of both, he was able 
to show both that they were wrong — the Roman Catholics in seeking to 
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persecute the Lutherans of their states, the Lutherans in clamouring for the 
abolition of the Ecclesiastical Reservation.® 

It was the fate of Protestantism not to have many suggestions carried out, 
on account of increasing disputes amongst its supporters. In the first place 
Calvinism forced its way into the country from France and Switzerland. This 
severe and logical form of dogma and constitution, based on the fearful doc- 
trine of predestination, was eminently calculated to train men in strength of 
will and resolution; but it was un-German — an entirely Roman-French 
representation of Protestantism which never became 
indigenous in Germany, and which was looked upon 
by strict Lutherans as in no sort a co-religion, but as 
a violation of the sacraments, and not deserving the 
protection of the religious peace. The conversion to 
Calvinism of the Palatinate, therefore, under Fred- 
erick III, caused a great rupture between that prov- 
ince and Saxony and Brandenburg. 

On the other hand, in Lutheranism itself there 
were struggles and disputes between the strict Lu- 
therans and a section of moderates, who in their 
teachmg about the Eucharist and justification had 
adopted slightly Calvinistic views and who took their 
name from the gentle Philip Melanchthon (1560), but 
were dubbed heretic crypto-Calvinists by their oppo- 
nents. They were the dominating sect round Wit- 
tenberg and the electorate of Saxony; the views of 
their opponents radiated from the newly founded 
University of Jena, 1558, into the Ernestine Thurin- 
gia and the towns of lower Saxony. So the new op- 
position in the church was closely bound up with the 
old dynastic opposition and both together caused 
great convulsions in central Germany. 

John Frederick’s eldest son of the same name in 
Gotha, whose feeling of deep indignation at the treat- 
ment of his family left him no peace and robbed him 
of all clear-headed reflection, made an alliance with 
the Franconian knight of the empire, William von 
Grumbach, an old companion-at-arms of the markgraf Albert; because WU- 
ham, who was engaged in a long and unfortunate lawsuit with the bishopric of 
Wurzburg, held out to John the inducement of bemg able to restore the lost 
glories of his house by a general uprising of the nobility, or at least of the 
knights of the empire, against the princes. Harboured in Gotha by John 
Frederick, Grumbach obtamed possession of Wurzburg by an unexpected 
attack in October, 1563, but fell under the ban of the empire on account of his 
breach of the peace; and the same fate befell the duke, because he would 
not give up his alliance with Grumbach. 

This affair, so small in itself, had much to do with matters of great and 
world-wide importance. In the east loomed threateningly a fresh and 
frightful war with the Turks; in the north Eric XIV of Sweden, supported by 
Russia, had just begun the struggle for the control of the Baltic against Den- 
mark, the Hanse towns, and Poland, and had come to an imderstanding with 
the Ernestines in order to prevent the interference of the empire m favour of 
the Danes and the Hanseatic League, whilst the elector Augustus of Saxony, 
the husband of a Danish princess, made an alliance with Denmark. Great 
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iater^ts demanded, therefore, the speedy overthrow of the Ernestines. The 
invasion of Habsburg-Hungary by the Turks came to a standstill through the 
brave defence of the little fortress of Sziget by Niklas Zrmyi m September, 
1566, and was completely repulsed after the death of Sultan Suleiman (Sep- 
tember 4th) by the powerful army of Maximilian II; though the latter cer- 
tainly did not manage to effect more than an inglorious peace of eight years 
(February, 1568). Meantime the elector Augustus, as the head of the circle 
of upper Saxony, commissioned to execute the ban of the empire, forced the 
fortified town of Gotha into unconditional surrender, after a brave resistance 
of many months, in April, 1567. Grumbaeh was executed, the duke kept a 
prisoner till his death in Vienna-Neustadt, and his sons were compelled to 
mortgage the Neustadt circle to the electorate of Saxony as reparation for the 
expenses of the war. But the victory of the Albertines was by no means 
followed by a victory for the followers of Philip Melanchthon’s teaching, 
which Augustus had only tolerated in his country hitherto because he thought 
that the teaching was purely Lutheran. Puzzled and nervous, and believing 
himself pmposely deceived by those around him, he put down with an iron 
hand cr^to-Calvinism in Saxony, which then became the central fortress of 
Lutheran orthodoxy; and so there could be no further question of a common 
understanding with the Palatinate. In consequence, the proposal^ of the 
Palatinate in the diet in 1576 to make a confession of faith optional in the 
cathedral chapters was frustrated, and so the suspension of clerical restrictions 
and the condition of the evangelicals remained as insecure as before. 

Whilst these fruitless disputes distracted the empire, the nation in its 
inactivity was losing one possession after another. Smce the old colony of 
Livonia, a combination of lands belonging to some German orders and bishops, 
had gone over to Lutheranism, that league of ecclesiastical states had lost 
all internal authority and stability. Placed between the great Slav powers 
and the ambitious northern kingdoms, and left in the lurch by the empire, 
Livonia fell under foreign rule. As the Russians even since 1558 were spread- 
ing over the country. Revel and Esthonia in 1561 placed themselves under 
the protection of Sweden; Gotthard Kettler, the last grand master of Livonia, 
took Courland in 1561 as a secular duchy holding of Poland; Livonia proper 
became for centuries an apple of discord between Danes and Swedes, Poles 
and Russians. The last attempt of the Hanse towns in alliance with Den- 
mark to secure at least the former trade with Russia met with a certain amount 
of success, after the fall of Eric XIV, in the Peace of Stralsund, 1568, but the 
fate of Livonia was not influenced thereby. The outlook for the future, 
therefore, was very gloomy when Maximilian II died at Ratisbon, on the 
12th of October, 1576. 


BUDOLF II 

Under the rule of his son and successor, Rudolf II (1576-1612), t hin gs 
grew worse. Not that he had ever been a church fanatic, though brought up 
in Spam and priginally intended to succeed to the throne there; he was, on 
the contrary, inclined like his predecessor to occupy the position of a mediator 
in the_ empire and to maintain peace; but undecided, shy, and more devoted 
than is becoming in a ruler to scientific and artistic hobbies, he was by no 
means fit to govern, and he fell gradually into a mania for persecution. Almost 
of themselves thmgs went from bad to worse in the empire. As the Roman 
church everywhere in France, England, Poland, and Sweden was beginning 
its work of restoration, so was this the case in Germany, first of all m the 
conception by the ecclesiastical princedoms of the religious peace, according 
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to which the Lutheran states were to be content with what they had already 
won, particularly with the ecclesiastical property, which had become theirs 
since 1552. The prince-abbot of Fulda began first and was followed by the 
bishops of Treves, Mainz, Hildesheim, Bamberg, Wurzburg, Paderbom, and 
Munster. Everywhere in these dioceses the Protestant demy and teachers 
were exiled, orthodox Catholic priests were appointed, Jesuitical schools were 
founded; congregations which had thus lost their pastors were compelled to 
go over to the Catholics or leave the district: all this was done through the 
sovereign power in the church of the governors of the country. 

On the other hand, however, the split between the parties grew wider. In 
vain did John Kasimir of the Palatinate, 
in 1577, try to unite for common de- 
fence the Protestants of all countries; he 
found little response. Elector Augustus 
collected eighty-six Lutheran imperial 
estates in 1580 round his '‘formula of 
concord,” in order to establish some com- 
mon basis of agreement; but it only suc- 
ceeded in widening the rift with the 
Calvinists. Quite transitory was the con- 
nection of the electorate of Saxony with 
the Palatinate, after the death of Au- 
tus in 1586, and under his successor 
istian I, the chancellor Nicholas Crell 
abolislied the obligations of the “formula ^ ' 
of concord” and made an alliance with 
the Palatinate for the support of Henry 
IV of France. The early death of the 
elector brought about the fall of the 
chancellor, and again delivered over 
electoral Saxony to the unconditional 
dominion of Lutheran orthodoxy. 

Thus the Roman party trenched on 
the department of politics in tlie sys- 
tematic restoration of its possessions and 
in the endeavour first of all to get the 
entire imperial power into its hands. In 
the college of electors in the diet the soldibb of the time of empebob bueoiuf 
Protestants were already in a minority, 

for electoral Saxony scarcely ever went with the Palatinate, but with the 
ecclesiastical electors; the idea of gaining a majority (1583) by the conversion 
of the elector archbishop of Cologne, Gebhard of Waldburg, was rendered, 
abortive by the instability of the Lutheran estates as well as by the decided, 
interference of the pope, Gregory XIII, who deposed the archbishop and 
appointed Ernest of Bavaria in his place. After the loss of his capital, Bonn, 
in the March of 1584, Gebhard fled to the Netherlands. 

In the college of princes the Protestants had a decided majority so long ‘ 
as the Lutheran “administrators” kept their seats and votes. Consequently 
the Roman party disputed their right; and as the Lutherans gave way, for 
the sake of peace, they were driven out of the imperial diet after 1598, and 
fte majority in the diet of princes also became Catholic. The imperial diet, 
now again entirely dominated by Catholics, inflicted in 1598 the sentence 
of outlawry on the imperial town of Aachen, because, contrary to the Peace of 
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Augsbto^, it had admitted Protestants to the diet; and the sentence was 
carried out in the same year by the neighbouring princes. The imperial 
courts of justice, too, rejected more often than not the claims of the evangel- 
icals, notably the aulic council, the old king’s court, which Ferdinand 1 in 
1559 had organised as a permanent authority, and the members of which 
wer^nominated by the emperor alone. 

the ^ ., o 

most determined champion, and a firm support 
in the Bavarian state, which the young duke 
had remodelled through a strictly organised and 
reliable administration, a well-related system 
of finance, and the transformation of a small 
standing army into a power quite prepared for 
war and capable of ^ving assistoce. Maxi- 
milian did not desire the annihilation of Prot- 
estantism in the empire and was most decidedly 
not in favour of the Habsburg Catholic rulers, 
whom he as a prince of the empire distrusted; 
but he was determined to oppose firmly every- 
thing which seemed to him an encroachment 
on Ine rights of the Protestants, and for this 
purpose fie professed to agree with the inter- 
pretations laid down m the Peace of Augsburg ' 
At the same time he wished to secure for Ba- 
varia a leading position in the empire. 

In face of these increasing dangers, the Pala- 
tinate statesmen under Frederick IV (1583- 
1610) — especially the Calvinist, Prince Chris- 
tian von Anhalt-Bemburg, who was their head 
at that time — formed views and plans which 
plunged the empire into great confusion, but 
which, considered from the strictly Protestant 
point of view of protection against the existing 
condition of things, were almost necessary. 

THE PBOTESTANT LEAGUE 

Abmoub of the Sixteenth 

oeotwbt In opposition to imperial power exercised 

entirely by Roman Catholics, it seemed an ab- 
solute_ necessity to curtail as far as possible the exercise of this power m 
ecclesiastical questions, to unite the Protestant states into a separate league, 
and, xmder certain circumstances, to call in the assistance of foreign pow- 
ers, after Ihe old fashion of opposition amongst the princes of the empire. 
The Lutheran states, particularly the two north German electorates, would 
have nothing to do with this; they wanted to maintain peace in the empire, 
and ato their alliance with the emperor, in order that they might assist the 
latte in the war with the Turks which had again broken out in 1593. The 
policy of tile Palatinate was bound in the end to destroy the constitution of 
the empire and to invoke the interference of foreign powers, but the prospect 
of the latte in this time of conflicting forms of confession and creeds did not 
^m so very terrible, and it certainly set a limit to the progress of reaction 
in church matters. Tfie conservative policy of electoral Saxony avoided both 
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these dangers, but did not hinder the forward pressure of Protestantism, 
which it was Tming to protect. It was impossible for anyone to say from the 
point of view of the imperial government of the time how the destruction of 
tile constitution could be avoided, while continual efforts were made to weaken 
Protestantism. The Palatinate policy, however, was superior, in that it 
knew what it wanted, whilst the conservatives knew only what they did not 
want. Some tangible result, therefore, sprang from it. It suspended the 
powers of the imperial chamber to decide questions about church property, 
by contesting in 1603 the neglected revision of its sentences, a revision which 
had been proposed by the imperial diet and which naturally rented on the 
supposition that they were legal. For the law had condemned several south 
German states to deliver up four monasteries of which they had held possession 
since 1562; and so a dangerous beginning had been made towards bringing 
the whole Catholic question again imder consideration./ 

In the year 1604-1606 the policy of the Palatinate, directed by Christian of 
Anhalt, had succeeded in coming to a more definite understanding with 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, Anlialt-Dessau,_ and the landgraf Maurice; and also in 
bringing Wurtemberg, which had hitherto held aloof on religious grounds 
(even in the diet of 1603) from the Calvinists of the Palatinate, over to the side 
of the Correspondirende (corresponding parties), and in paving the way for a 
separate treaty with that state. This understanding had been started as long 
before as the year 1600, at an interview between the elector palatine and the 
duke at PfuUingen. Wurtemberg’s principal motive for the present rap- 
prochement lay in the fact that in the meantime the aulic council of the empire 
had interfered in the ecclesiastical affairs of the country. 

But before matters had gone as far as the conclusion of a separate treaty 
between the Palatinate and Wurtemberg, the latter had been drawn into 
negotiations with a view to union with the Neuburg palatinate and Baden- 
Hochberg, which likewise realised the necessity of a coalition, but desired to 
see it confmed to Lutheran princes. Thus there was imminent danger that 
matters might end in the formation of separate Calvinistic and Lutheran 
unions, especially as Neuburg and Baden were trying to gain over the elector 
of Saxony, who, however, returned an evasive answer. At a meeting held at 
Stuttgart in May, 1605, a separate alliance was actually concluded between 
Wurtemberg, Neuburg, and Baden, with a proviso for the admission of other 
sincere adherents of the Augsburg confession. It was to hold good for twelve 
years, during the first four of which the very considerable sum of fifty Romer- 
moncde (the contribution of the German states to a common war) was to be 
paid down, while in the succeedmg period an annual contribution of six 
Romermonate was to be made. The confederates were not only to render 
assistance when a member of the union was unlawfully injured in respect of 
the territory he already possessed, but also if territory or rights which he had 
justly acquired by inheritance or purchase within the limits of the empire 
should be forcibly withheld from him. This clause bore special reference to 
the_ pretensions of the Neuburg palatinate to the Julich inheritance. A deed 
giving effect to this covenant was signed by the three princes on the 9th of 
May. Thus a foundation was laid, upon which a Protestant league might 
hereafter arise, though it was in the first instance confined to Lutherans. 
Little progress was made, however, towards the settlement of further details, 
on account of various petty territorial quarrels between Wurtemberg and 
Baden; and all the less because since the resumption of his connection wfith 
the elector palatine the duke of Wurtemberg was no longer whole-hearted in 
the matter of this separate Lutheran alliance. Duke i^derick of Wurtem- 
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was thug the natural intermediary between the two confederacies in 
embryo, the combination of which into a common union was the object Prince 
Christian of Anhalt had most at heart. In August, 1606, the duke of Wurtem- 
bei^ was at one and the same time treating with Neubuig and Baden at Gleis- 
hngen and with the Palatinate at Bretten. In 1607 a separate alliance was 
concluded between the count palatine and the duke of Wurtemberg, who was 
thenceforth practically a member of both confederacies. 

The progress of events in the empire, and the obvious danger with which 
the open discord in the imperial house and the serious conflicts in the diet of 
Ratisbon were fraught for all Protestants, naturally brought about a further 
rapprochement of the two separate confederacies, for whose cause, as we have 
seen, Christian of Anhalt had meanwhile secured the active assistance of Henry 
IV of il^anee. At the diet of Ratisbon itself he prosecuted his negotiations 
energetically, and there succeeded in ■winning over the markgraf of Ansbach 
to t& idea of a union. During the session of the diet Duke Frederick of 
Wurtemberg died (February 8th, 1608). A considerable number of Prot- 
estant princes gathered at his solemn obsequies in Stuttgart, and Christian of 
Anhalt was promptly busy negotiating with them. 

Thus was the final conclusion of the long-planned alliance at length arrived 
at. On the 12th of May, 1608, the duke of Wurtemberg, the markgrafs of 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, Wolfgang William, son of the duke of Neu- 
burg, and Christian of Anhalt (as the representative of the elector palatine 
and the soul of the whole union movement) met for this purpose at the village 
of Ahausen in Ansbach. And now that the union was fairly resolved upon, 
the Neuburg palatinate went even beyond the Palatinate project. In the 
latter, mention was made of small contingents of troops to be furnished by the 
members of the union, but the Neuburg proposal provided for the le'vy of con- 
tributions to the confederacy and for a common confederate array, the 
strength of which should amount to twentV thousand men. For this purpose 
a military organisation was required; and this also was actually agreed upon. 
The elector palatine took his place at the head of the union as its director, 
and a number of military advisers were appointed by the united powers to 
assist him. A compact organisation with far-reaching aims had thus been 
created, as _we may see, and took its place beside the mouldering institutions 
of the empire; and there can be no question that, from the outset, it was 
animated by a tendency directly opposed to the central government. The 
union was founded for the express purpose of resisting the coercion which the 
Protestants had reason to apprehend from the government, on the groimd of a 
forced interpretation of the religious peace. 9 Although this league was soon 
extended by the accession of Hesse-Cassel, under the excellent landgraf 
Maurice, of Zweibrueken, Anhalt, and sixteen south German states, yet it was 
essentially confined to the southwest of Germany and consisted of a number 
cf small states, which could do nothiag without the most desperate efforts. 

THE CATHOLIC LEAGUE 
< . 

, Much strong was the counter-alliance of the “Catholic League” which 
Maximilian of Bavaria formed "with six petty ecclesiastical princes in June, 
1609, at Munich. This was to endure for nine years and was further strength- 
ened by the addition of the three ecclesiastical electors; it was open, further- 
Btore, to the accession of aU the imperial states outside of Austria, for Maxi- 
milian maintained the supreme and unconditional control of it, as being, by 
far, the most impprtant confederate of the league. 
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The two leagues came into contact with each other for the first time in the 
dispute about the accession to Julich and Cleves, after the death of the imbecile 
duke, John William — a very debatable question, which made unavoidable 
the interference of the foreign powers, France, Holland, and Spain. In this 
very much involved question the only important point -was that John Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg and Philip Ludwig of the Neuburg palatinate 
founded their claims of inheritance on descent from the female line, while the 
elector of Saxony based his on the 
agency of the emperor. The imperial 
Habsburg policy stepped in between 
these two heirs-apparent,_ in order to 
push to one side every claim of succes- 
sion, and to confiscate as a vacant 
imperial fief the coimtry, w'hich from 
its position was of the greatest im- 
portance, and to give at least a por- 
tion of it to Spain. Spain, even in 
1609, had been obliged to acknowl- 
edge the actual independence of the 
northern Netherlands, but she yet 
held fast to the determination of sub- 
jugating them. Austria favoured the 
claims of Saxony only in order to cause 
disagreement between the two north 
German electors. But Brandenburg 
and the Palatinate at once came to 
an understanding with each other, 
and, supported by the union, the 
Netherlands, and France, took joint 
possession of the country and drove 
out the archduke Leopold, bishop of 
Strasburg and Passau, who, commis- 
sioned by the emperor, had taken pos- 
session of Julich in 1610. But as the 
strength of the two parties was soon 
. exhausted and the assassination of 
Henry PV of Fi-ance (May 14th, 1610) 
put an end to the hope of succour from 
the French, the two claimants, after a a bavabian princess 

long contention, agreed to a settlement 

by which Wolfgang William of the Neuburg palatinate should take provi- 
sionally under his government Julich and &rg, whilst Brandenburg should 
have Cleves, the Mark, and Ravensberg, without prejudice to a later and final 
settlement. 

In order to keep the assistance of the league and of Spain, Wolfgang Wil- 
liam had become a Roman Catholic in November,_ 1613, and with the zeal of a 
renegade^ he at once began romanising his acquisitions on the lower Rhine. 
John Sigismund declared himself a Calvinist at Christmas, 1613. But, more 
broad-nainded than Wolfgang, he renounced from principle the idea of mak ing 
use, against the strict Lutherans in his province of Brandenburg, of the posi- 
tion in the church conferred upon him by law. While thus showing the first 
example of ecclesiastical tolerance and gaining a firm footing on German soil 
in the extreme east by the inheritance of the duchy of Prussia after the 
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death of Albert Frederick in 1618, and in the west by the acquisition of the 
Cleves jirovinces on the lower Rhine, he prepared in this severe crisis quite 
unconsciously the part his country was to perform in the future. 

THE HOUSE OF HABSBUEG 

In all this confusion the Habsburgs had played no important part; indeed 
they had left the leadership of the Catholic states to the Bavarian Wittels- 
baehs, for internal disorders crippled the power of their large possessions. 
Since the death of Ferdinand I these had been divided. The Bohemian pos- 
sessions and Austria, with the Habsburg part of Himgary, were ruled by the 
elder branch — first Maximilian II, then Rudolf II; Styria, Carinthia, and 
Camiola were under the dominion of the younger line, represented immedi- 
ately by the archduke Charles; the Tyrol and the provinces of further Austria 
were the common possession of the whole family and were ruled by a younger 
archduke as governor. Therefore, as the natural effort of the ruling house 
was to strengthen the power of the princes of the land, it was obliged to break 
up this liberty and Protestantism. Religious reaction set iu first and most 
energetically in Carniola. Still the archduke Charles did not succeed in 
founding a Jesuit university in Gratz; his son Ferdinand H (1590-1637), who 
had been brought up with his cousin Maximilian of Bavaria by the Jesuits and 
was later entirely in the hands of his father confessor, suppressed with unmerci- 
ful rigour the evangelical services and the Lutheran schools in all the places 
belonging to the princely power; only the nobility were allowed a certain 
measure of religious freedom. 

Austria, where at first Archduke Ernest, and after 1595 Archduke Matthias, 
reigned in the name of Rudolf II, Melchior Klesel, the vicar-general of the 
bishop of Passau, confined Protestantism to the estates of the nobles, by 
doing away with the evangelical form of worship and using his rights of 
patronage as a prince and bishop to appoint Roman Catholic clergy and 
abbots. Still, in 1603, the states under the leadership of Erasmus of 
Tschemembl bound themselves to a defence of their rights. In Bohemia and 
Moravia utraquism enjoyed a lawful and unassailable position, which how- 
ever did not benefit the Lutherans. The zealous bishop of Ohniitz, Francis 
of Dietrichstein, was able in 1603 to exclude the Lutherans from the diets of 
a few towns belonging to the reigning princes and from the Moravian courts 
of law, but by these means he irritated the nobility, whose leader was the 
accomplished Charles of Zjerotin. 

What only half succeeded in these German Slav provinces failed entirely 
in Hungary and led to a reaction in the states of the latter m favour of Prot- 
estantism, a reaction which afterwards spread to the former. The Turkish 
war, with the assistance of the empire or rather of the circles of the empire, 
had been, on the whole, successfully carried on by the imperial troops, and 
had even in 1602 brought imder the direct rule of the Habshurgs the much- 
quarrelled-over Transylvania. Uplifted by this success, the imperial court 
conceived the fatal idea of using the strong army of mercenaries which was 
mostly under the command of Italian oflScers, not only to suppress the liber- 
ties of the Magyar Calvinistic nobles, which were incompatihle with any 
monarchical government, but also to put down Protestantism. The powerful 
noble, Stephen Bocskay, rose in resistance at the head of the nohility of 
eastern Hungary in the autumn of 1604, attracted the flourishing towns of 
northern Hungary to his side, drove the imperial troops out of the country, 
and in the Peace of Vienna on the 29th of June, 1606, extorted his recognition 
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as prince of East Hungary and Transylvania, and also exacted toleration for 
all Christian creeds in the whole of Austrian Hungary. Shortly afterwards, 
on the 11th of_ November, 1606, Turkey concluded the twenty years’ Peace 
of Zsitvatorok in Komarom, on the basis of the existing territorial possessions 
of the contracting parties. This victory of Protestant interests had an irre- 
sistible influence on Austrian Bohemia. This was furthered by the dissen- 
sions in the house of Habsburg, whose archdukes, on account of the increasing 
imbecility of Rudolf II, recognised his younger brother Matthias as their 
head. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN RUDOLF AND MATTHIAS 

An alliance was formed in June, 1608, between Hungary, Upper and Lower 
Austria, and Moravia, for the preservation of their national and ecclesiastical 
rights, and they supported the archduke Matthias so emphatically that Rudolf 
li was obliged to give up these four countries to his rule. Matthias, of 
course, bought this help by the renewal of all the grants of Maximilian II. 
The emperor saw himself forced in the Royal Charter of the 9th of July, 1609, 
to grant full hberty of conscience to the utraquists and the Lutherans and to 
the three upper estates, lords, knights, and imperial^ towns, the right to erect 
evangelical schools on their possessions and to appoint consistories and four- 
and-twenty "protectors” to guard their interests. A special agreement 
between the Catholic and evangelical estates extended the right of church- 
buildmg to the crown lands, among which, according to old Bohemian law, 
the church lands were also reckoned. On the 20th of August of the same year 
Silesia also received its charter; negotiations about a charter were carried on 
with the state of Lusatia, which was almost entirely Protestant. 

Deeply embittered at the turn of affairs, Rudolf II attempted an armed 
reaction. Under his authority, his cousin Leopold, bishop of Passau, appeared 
in Prague with the mercenary troops which had been engaged in the Cleves 
campaigns, the famous Passaiters; and, after a bloody fight, garrisoned the 
Ifleinseite and the Hradschin. But the Bohemian estates called Matthias to 
their assistance and with his help forced Rudolf II to renoimce the Bohemian 
crown, and on the 23rd of May offered it to Matthias. On thv. 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1612, in the midst of hazy and revengeful plans, Rudolf died. The 
man who had dethroned him, Kmg Matthias, after the victory for Protestant 
interests which had raised him to power, became little more than the chief of 
a confederacy of aristocrats. 

MATTHIAS EMPEROR (1612-1619 AD.) 

But in the empire conflict was approaching a most disastrous crisis. On 
the 13th of June, 1612, Matthias was chosen emperor; Protestant grievances, 
as demanded by Brandenburg and the Palatmate, had not been previously 
removed. The emperor opened his first and last diet in Ratisbon (August 
13th, 1613), under the most unfavourable auspices. For already in March 
the league had resolved to seek the assistance of Lorraine, Savoy, Spain, and 
the pope m order to maintain their standpoint in ecclesiastical matters, even 
at the risk of a war, and the union, supported by treaties with England and 
the Netherlands, was determined to enter into no negotiations before the 
ecclesiastical grievances were redressed. 

The mediatory proposals, therefore, of Klesel, who was now the president 
of the emperor’s privy council, which were to allow the Protestant adminis- 
trators the possession of their institutions, fell to the ground; the allied 
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states refused every deliberation about the Turkish war tax, and, for the 
second, time, the diet ^parated without being dismissed. And, to make 
reconciMtion still more impossible, the emperor chose that very moment to 
relinquish his position between the parties, which had been formal, though 
neutral, and to go over to the side of the league. 

_ While Matthias was thus doing his best to make the hostilities in the empire 
still more irreconcilable, he excited the greatest indignation in Bohemia 
because, being childless, he proclaimed as his successor in Hungary and 
Boheniia Ids cousin Ferdinand of St 3 T:ia, the merciless exterminator of Prot- 
estantism in the eastern Alps. Tliis, however, could not take place without 
the consent of Spain, for Philip III of Spain, as the grandson of Maximilian 
II (through his daughter Anna), was a nearer heir to the Bohemian lands 
than Ferdinand. Ferdinand therefore bribed Philip into a renunciation by' 
ceding to him (in the Treaty of Gratz, June 21st, 1617) upper Alsace, and 
holding out to him the prospect of a cession of all the imperial fiefs in Italy. 
So, for the second time, was an alliance concluded between Spain and Austria 
and again to the detriment of Germany./ In this posture of affairs Matthias 
died, an event not likely to restore tranquillity, as the king of the Romans was 
perfectly detested by the Protestant party. The causes of the Thirty Years’ 
War, one of the most disastrous that ever afflicted a country, were in full 
operation. A contest of principles no less than of personal ambition was 
about to commence — one which shook Europe to its extremities, and must 
be remembered so long as books remain to record it.® 




CHAPTER IX 

THE THIRTY YEAJEIS^ WAR 

[1618-1648 A.D] 


It is, strictly speaking, not accurate, in an examination of tlie 
Thirty Years’ War, to talk of a Catholic and a Protestant point of 
view ; for these terms suggest that the war was a religious one — a 
conflict between the old faith and the new teaching. One of our chief 
aims must be to efface this notion and to secure for the Thirty Years’ 

War its due measure of purely pohtical significance. Attitudes of 
mind there may be in this stupendous struggle, but they are not 
Protestant and not Catholic ; they are rather national and anti- 
national. The simple question is whether one party or the other 
wished to pieserve or to shatter the venerable German Empire ; and 
it is only because the destroyers weie chiefly recruited from the 
Protestant ranks that we have any right to talk of a Protestant 
aspect. So too, because they were mostly Catholic princes whose 
mission it "^as to uphold the ancient Roman empire of national Ger- 
many in this war, we may justify the use of the expression “ a Cath- 
olic aspect ” We shall find Protestant princes standing on the side 
of empire and Catholic princes bearing arms against it Not from 
.religion did this thirty-three years’ contention spring, it is on the 
whole a contrivance of politics. — Fkanz Keym ^ 

Ferdinand II attained the throne under circumstances the most perplex- 
ing; Bohemia in arms, and threatening Vienna itself with invasion; Silesia and 
Moravia in alliance with them; Austria much disposed to unite with them; 
Hungary by no means firmly attached, and externally menaced by the Turks; 
encountping besides, in every direction, the hatred of the Protestants, against 
whom his zeal was undisguised. But in these circumstances Ferdinand mani- 
fested his undaimted firmness and courage; “Notwithstanding these immi- 
nent perils,” says Khevenhiller,^ “this illustrious prince never desponded; 
he still retained his religion and confidence in God, who took him under his 
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protection and, contrary to ali human expectation, brought him in safety 
through this ]^d Sea.”«* 

Before we take up the details of this tempestuous reign it may be well to 
say a word of qualification regarding the estimate of the causes of the Thirty 
Years’ War which we have just quoted at the head of this chapter. As 
exhibiting a somewhat different point of view from that of Keym,* we may 
quote Gindely,? who says: “ The cause of the murderous war which, for thirty 
years of the seventeenth century, lacerated Central Europe is to be sought 
chiefly in the incompatibility of the religious views which prevailed among 
the peoples of the time. It would be unreasonable to ascribe to one of the 
religious parties alone the guilt of this fierce struggle; they were equally 
guilty. We should judge them by the ability with which they; filled their 
places and carried out their plans; by the self sacrificing spirit which actuated 
them in relation to their associates, and should mquire also whether they 
observed, and in what manner they observed, those eternal, moral laws which 
are respected alike by all Christian nations. Led by these prmciples, we can 
rightly judge such men as Ferdinand 11, Maximilian of Bavaria, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and do them justice, although their action was so oppo- 
site that the approval of the one seems to involve the condemnation of the 
other.” 

This seems wide enough from Keym’s view, but Gindely immediately 
qualifies his estimate as foflows: “But disagreement in religious convictions 
was not the sole cause of the war. The insubordination of the estates in 
Austria, the avidity of the princes to enrich themselves at the cost of the 
church property, the ambition of individual party leaders, who could be 
satisfied only in a general disorder, contributed so largely to the kindling of 
the conflagration as to make it doubtful to what particular the greater guilt 
should be ascribed. But whatever may have kindled the strife, it is certain 
that its long duration was caused only by material interests. Though ideal 
views may give rise to a war, this once begun, the material questions of pos- 
session and power advance to the front and become, in contests which the 
party at first defeated would have been glad to end by yielding somewhat, 
the sole causes of continuance. All the princes and statesmen who came suc- 
cessively to participate in the Thirty Years’ War wished to augment their 
power by tnumph This is true of Ferdinand II and Max imili an of Bavaria; 
of Louis XIII and his minister Cardinal Richelieu; of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Oxenstiema. Having once drawn the sword, the question was the same 
with all — increase of territory and people. All the words with which they 
tried to conceal this purpose were empty phrases which never deceived those 
who employed them. We would not, however, deny that Ferdinand II and 
Gustavus Adolphus, each in his way, regarded themselves as chosen instru- 
ments of God, and that their efforts were not, like those of Louis XIII, gov- 
erned by mere desire of conquest.” 

Be the exact balance of causes what it may, the war whose history forms 
the chief theme of the period upon which we are entering is a momentous 
one. It will be well to recall, however, that, in the midst of all this tumult, 
German culture did not altogether decline. Almost two centuries had now 
elapsed since Gutenberg and Fust had begun printing books with movable 
type; in the mean time a flood of publications had come from the German 
presses. German culture was also stimulated by the rivalry existi ng; between 
the various rulers. “ Every little prince,” says Gindely,a “ was ambitious to 
have his educational system culmmating in a university. Thus has Germany, 
smee the great struggle in the opening of the seventeenth century, become 
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the world’s school and its library, though this state of things seemed to work 
agamst the cause of freedom in that contest.” 

Among the princes who accomplished most in this direction were those 
whose history has furnished the theme of our recent pages. In particular, 
Rudolf II, by bringing Tycho Brahe to Prague, and subsequently by his 
patronage of Johannes Kepler, was instrumental in making Germany the 
centre of scientific progress. _ It was while working at Prague that Kepler dis- 
covered and promulgated his famous laws of planetary motion. Ferdinand 
II continued for a tune to patronise Kepler, and the great general Wallen- 
stein was peculiarly interested in the astrological studies of the astronomer. 
We shall do well as we follow out the military and political history of this 
epoch to recall that this is the age of Kepler, no less than of Wallenstein and 
Gustavus Adolphus. With this corrective reflection in mind, we take up 
the detailed history of the Thirty Years’ War. In so doing we shall first have 
occasion to turn back to certain events that have been referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter, for the struggle began while Matthias still occupied the 
imperial throne.® ^ 

OUTBREAK OP THE WAR IN BOHEIMIA AND THE PALATINATE 

In Bohemia the exasperation of the Prot^tants at the consistent repres- 
sion of religious and civil freedom broke out in 1618 , the immediate cause of 
the outbreak being the erection by the Protestants of churches for their use 
m the cities of Kloster-Grab and Braunau, which were under ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction. The Catholics would not suffer this, because they asserted that 
in Bohemia only the nobility and gentry and the royal cities enjoyed religious 
freedom, but not the subjects of ecclesiastical territories; and, in fact, noth- 
ing definite on this subject was decreed m the royal charter of Rudolf II. On 
the other hand the Protestants urged that the ecclesiastical estate is not 
recognised in Bohemia as an independent one, and, therefore, ecclesiastical 
territories are really crown possessions. When this dispute came before the 
emperor Matthias, he decided in favour of the Catholics, and the two Prot- 
estant churches were closed by the Catholic clergy, that of iQoster-Grab 
even being demolished, while several of the burghers were punished with 
imprisonment 

Thereupon the Protestants met in a convention, according to a right 
conceded to them by Rudolf II, to elect “defenders” (defensores) for the 
protection of their common interests. They therefore summoned six men 
of their party from each district in Bohemia to come to Prague, and these 
defenders sent a petition to the emperor agamst the violent procedure which 
they considered an infringement of the royal charter. Matthias, however, 
returned them a very; harsh reply, prohibited for the future all meetings, 
and instructed his cnief magistrate in Prague to dissolve the assembly of 
defenders. 

This filled the people with great bitterness, and Count Heniy Matthias of 
Thum, a brave and universally beloved nobleman, who was one of the defend- 
ers, placed himself at the head of the oppressed and led the Protestant dele- 
gates, all fully armed, to the castle of Prague, where the imperial magistrates 
were to be found, of whom two, William of Slavata and Jaroslav of Martinice, 
had long been hated. After a heated discussion these two. men and their 
secretary Fabricius were seized and pitched out of the window, which stood 
fully sixty feet from the ground. However, the fall did not kill them; Mar- 
tinice and the secretary had a narrow escape; Slavata, who was wounded in 
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the head, had to leave Bohemia on his recovery. The Protestants continued 
^olutely to act as defenders of their country’s liberty. They seized the 
imperial estetes and revenues and drove out the Jesuits as the instigators of 
all oppression and discord. Later on the same fate overtook the members 
of this order in Moravia, Silesia, and Hungary. A commission of thirty 
-directors was appointed in Bohemia to manage the affairs of the country, 
and Count Thurn was appointed eommander-m-chief and chief burggraf, or 
magktrate; the latter position he had previously held, but lost it through 
. the influence of the Catholics. 

_ When these proceedings reached the ears of the emperor, he was at first 
seized with such fear that he did not know which way to turn, and was wJling 
to make concessions. But the Jesuits and their pupil and tool, Kmg Ferdi- 
nand, would not hear of this; they perceived that the rising of the Bohemians 
was directed against them and their statecraft, and they were consequently 
bent upon carryir^ out their designs by force. They urged the emperor to 
try the fortunes of war. The call to arms soon began to sound all over Ger- 
many, here for the Catholics, there for the Protestants; it was not long 
before the clank of weapons was also heard, and the two parties stood face 
to face impatient to cool in the blood of their antagonists the long-repressed 
fury unremittingly fostered by the clergy on each side. The evangelical 
states in Austria roused themselves after their long period of oppression and 
refused to give the emperor any assistance; the Silesians, Moravians, and 
Lusatians made common cause with the Bohemians, to whose national assem- 
bly they sent delegates. The leader of the rebellion. Count Thurn, defeated 
the imperial army. _ Comt Ernst von Mansfeld, skilled in all the arts of war 
as was no one else in his day, was deputed by the elector palatine to bring 
the Bohemians a reinforcement of four thousand men. Success apparently 
favoured the cause of the Protestants and of liberty. 

Shortly thereafter the emperor Matthias died suddenly (May 20th, 1619} 
and King Ferdinand ascended the throne under most unfavourable circum- 
stances. The Austrian states refused to do homage to him until he had 
redressed religious grievances, 'and Count Thurn advanced with his army into 
Austria to their support. On June 5th he was already before Vienna, which 
he besieged. The Protestants in the city rebelled. Ferdinand was in sore 
straits, flight or captivity beiog apparently his only alternative. 

But presently Count Thurn received news that Boucquoi had beaten 
Mansfeld and was rushing upon Prague. He then raised the siege of Vienna 
and marched back to Bohemia. In spite of this, Ferdinand’s position was 
d^perate. All the hereditary states of the house of Habsburg had forsaken 
him. Prince Bethlen Gdbor of Transylvania rose in revolt and conquered 
Hungary with the greatest ease, for these countries, too, were greatly embit- 
tered by the religious tyranny of the Habsburgs. The delegates from the 
rest of the hereditary states, the Bohemians, Silesians, Moravians, Lusatians 
Austrians, convened at a great assembly in Prague (July 8th, 1619), in which 
they once again as^rted their rights and liberties as against the king, and 
more especially their right of electing the sovereign, universal religious free- 
dom, and the privilege of the states to resort to force in defence of the consti- 
tution. 

THE POWER OP THE HABSBURGS THREATENED 

Simultaneously with these events the empire seemed doomed to slip from 
tte grasp of the housp of Habsburg. The most energetic party among the 
^testants, instigated, pre-eminently by the clever and daring Prince Chris- 
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tian of Anhalt, bestirred itself eagerly to form a great league of all the advar- 
saries of the house of Habsburg, with a view to its complete downfall. Prot- 
estantism and pojiular freedom were to be established in Gtermany, the 
ecclesiastical prmcipalities were to be abolished, and at the head of the 
reformed empire a Protestant was to be installed as emperor, in the person of 
Frederick V of the Palatinate. 

But these magnificent projects were doomed to be shattered, mainly through 
unfortunate discords in the Protestant party — more especially through the 
faithlessness of the elector John George of Saxony, who once again at the 
imperial election deserted his co-religionists and went over to the side of the 
Habsburgs and Catholics. ^ The latter thereby gained the majority among 
the electoral princes: Ferdinand 11 was elected emperor of Germany (Frank- 
fort-on-Main, August 28th, 1619) and crowned twelve days later. 

This was the first great success won by the cause of the Jesuits, Ferdi-- 
nand II immediately set about reconquering his hereditary domains. In 
order to effect his purpose, he purchased at a high price the support of Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, who amongst other advantages also stipulated that 
the electorate of the Palatinate should be transferred to him. On August 
19th, before the imperial election, the diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
had declared that Ferdinand had forfeited the sovereignty of their lands; 
and, in accordance with ancient Bohemian rights, they elected a new king, 
the young elector Frederick V of the Palatinate. The latter, who had mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of James I of England, imagined that in his powerful 
father-in-law he would have a strong supporter. Therefore, after slight 
hesitation, he accepted the proffered dignity which was so flattering to his 
ambitions, and set off for Bohemia. On' November 29th he was crowned in 
Prague amidst the great rejoicings of his new subjects. The question now 
was whether he would be able to defend the land against the emperor, for it 
soon became apparent that he had exaggerated his power. He had fondly 
believed that all would immediately fly to his assistance, whereas neither the 
Netherlands nor the king of England afforded him any appreciable help. 

Bohemia was thrown upon its own resources, and matters were very badly 
managed. The nobles would make no sacrifices, but wanted the expenses of 
the war to be borne by king and people, although they had been the instigh- 
tors_ of the rebellion. The king himself was undecided, reckless, and ill*- 
advised; his court offended popular feeling by exhibiting its Reformed lean- 
ings, whereas the Bohemians were, for the most part, Lutherans or utraquists. 
In addition to all this, the military preparations, which had been mapped out 
very well by the prince of Anhalt, were but badly and partially executed. 
All the more energetically did the enemy act. Duke Maximilian proceeded 
with the gTisatest zeal and vigour to equip one of the armies of the league, and 
to march with it into Upper Austria. He had himself acknowledged as repre- 
sentative of the emperor, and after joining forces with Boucquoi advanced on 
Bohemia. Tv’o Spanish generals, the marquis of Spinola and the marquis of 
Cordova, advanced with thirty thousand men upon the king of Bohemia’s 
hereditary dominion, the Palatinate; and the elector of Saxony seized Lusatia, 
which had promised to assist Bohemia but which had been ceded to him by 
the emperor Ferdinand in recognition of the assistance he had given. 

Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, with the armies of the league, now rapidly 
advanced into Bohemia, drove back Frederick’s troops, and marched on 
Prague. Frederick’s forces, twenty thousand strong, and led by Prince 
Christian of Anhalt, were disposed in battle array in a semicircle on the 
so-called White Mountain, Opposed to them was the army of the league, in 
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number almost twice as strong, and commanded by Duke Maximilian, Count 
Boucquoi, and General Tserclaes von Tilly. Tilly was by birth a Dutchman, 
an experienced old warrior, of stern morality. His appearance was sinister, 
his body powerful but lean, the wide brow full of wrinkles, the eyes large and 
gloomy, the cheeks sunken, the nose and chin long, the moustaches pointed 
and upturned, the grey hair disordered and bristlmg. He usually wore a 
green satin doublet and a little hat with a tall red feather. 

In the council of war, held by the generals of the league in their camp 
before Prague, Tilly and the duke of Bavaria were in favour of immediate 
attack, but Boucquoi suggested rather the surroimding of the enemy. While 
the generals were thus disputing among themselves, a Spanish Carmelite 
[Father Dominicus] kindled their religious ardour by bringing before them an 
image of the Virigin with eyes put out, and calling upon them to go forth to 
battle against those who had profaned the holiest. The com m a n d to attack 
was given on the spot; and the army of the league advanced to the war-cry of 
“Holy Mary!" The battle began; it was November 8th, 1620. At first the 
battle was undecided. The Bohemians bravely bore the attack of the superior 
force for fully half an hour. But then the Hungarian cavalry took to flight 
and bore the Bohemian infantry along with it. Complete panic and disor- 
ganisation ensued. Counts Thum and Schlick were the last to maintain the 
field with their Moravians; at last Schlick was made prisoner and Thurn had 
to take to flight. Four thousand Bohemian soldiers were left dead on the 
field; ten guns and one hundred colours were taken by the enemy. WTien 
King Frederick heard of the disaster, he lost all courage and confidence. He 
fled with his wife, with Thum, and Christian of Anhalt to Breslau, thence to 
Berlin, and finally to Holland. Mammilian of Bavaria proudly entered the 
capital, and the fate of Prague decided that of Bohemia. Moravia and 
Silesia also made submission to the emperor now that their faint-hearted king 
had forsaken them. In derision the latter was henceforth dubbed the “ winter 
kmg.” 

EESTOEATION OF THE EOMAN CATHOLIC EELIGION 

The emperor Ferdinand II then restored the Catholic religion in Moravia. 
With regard to Bohemia he behaved at first as if he meant to forget the past, 
and he kept up the deception until he had reassured the Bohemians. Then 
he suddenly began to wreak his vengeance with a cruelty which only the 
violence of his religious fanaticism can explain and which has branded for all 
time his memory and that of his spiritual advisers. On February 10th, 1621, 
he had all the unsuspecting leaders of the popular movement arrested, and on 
June 21st twenty-seven of the highest nobility were executed, ^ey died 
cheerfully for their faith- the rector of the university had his tongue torn out, 
a celebrated scholar was beaten to death, 728 noblemen had their estates con- 
fiscated, and many were imprisoned for life. This abominable tribunal is 
called the “bloody diet of Prague.” 

The papal legate had absolved the emperor from the oath he had sworn to 
the Bohemian nation, and now he also abolished all their religious liberties. 
He brought back in triumph the expelled Jesuits and bestowed upon them 
the confiscated estates and the University of Prague. Then the golden age of 
the monks dawned in the once free Bohemia. First the Reformed party and 
then the Lutheran clergy were expelled. With the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion a reim of terror began for Bohemia, Ferdinand II believing 
that thus only, could Roman Catholicism be firmly established. These 
horrors were perpetrated through the terrible delusion that they were done 
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“for the glory of God.” No less than thirty thousand families forsook their 
unfortunate fatherland rather than become Roman Catholics, and henceforth 
the country declined both in wealth and culture.e It was said that Ferdinand 
tore uj) with his own hand the royal charter of Rudolf II as a sign that 
Bohemia’s freedom was forever at an end. According to another report, the 
emperor tore the seal from the royal charter, and then cut it through the 
middle. “ We are unable to state,” says Gindely,? “ whether this is so or not; 
but as a matter of fact the origmal of the royal charter has been preserved to 
the present day only in this damaged condition.” « 

The emperor had pledged Upper Austria, a part of his hereditary domin- 
ions, to Maximilian of Bavaria for his war expenditures, and Maximilian had 
already received a forced homage in 1620, when he installed Count Herbers- 
dorf as magistrate in Linz on the Danube. Count Herbersdorf was to destroy 
the Reformation in Upper Austria, root and branch, and he governed with 
as much cruelty as the duke of Alva in the Netherlands. Thus he drove to 
desperation the people, as well as the privileged classes, whose charters he 
treated with scorn. In the year 1626 the peasants, eighty thousand strong, 
rebelled, and on their banners was inscribed “God grant us heroic courage, 
for our souls and lives are at stake,” A clever and bold man, Stephan Pa- 
dmger, by trade a hatter, was chosen leader of the peasants. They defeated 
Count Herbersdorf near Waitzenkirchen and Feuerbach, seized several towns, 
and besieged Linz. Fadmger was shot while laying siege to this city. Achaz 
Wiellmger, a nobleman, took his place. Then the peasants suffered several 
defeats, but were again victorious over two new armies which Maximilian 
had sent out against them. The duke then placed the command of the war 
against the peasants in the hands of Count Gottfried Heinrich von Pappen- 
heim, the stepson of Herbersdorf. Pappenheim (bom in 1594 of a noble 
and ancient family) was a wUd warrior who had from Ms youth loved war 
beyond everythmg, his body was so covered with scars that his soldiers 
called him “ Jack o’ Scars.” Pappenheim brought the peasant war in Upper 
Austria to a rapid close. He defeated the peasants at Eferding, Gmunden, 
Vocklabruck, then at the castle of Wolfseck, and finally at Feuerbach. They 
submitted, and in 1627 their leaders were executed. 

Thus had the emperor, with the help of the league, entirely subjugated 
all his hereditary dominions (except Hungary and Transylvania) and ruled 
over them more despotically than ever. The duke of Bavaria, however, had 
not won all these successes for the emperor out of mere religious zeal; he 
meant also to derive profit from them for himself. The war was therefore 
carried into Germany proper, first of all against the Palatinate, wMch was 
to fall to Duke Maximilian as his share of the spoUs. 

THE OUTLAWED ELECTOE PALATINE AND HIS CHAMPIONS 

Soon after the battle on the “white mountain” the emperor outlawed the 
elector palatine, Frederick V, and all his followers. This decree was illegal, 
for he pronounced it arbitrarily, without summoning a council of princes. 
Maximilian, who was entmsted with carrying out the ban, at once invaded 
the upper Palatinate, while the Spaniards, under Spinola, marched from the 
Walloon Netherlands (Belgium), overran the whole of the lower Palatiimte, 
and captured all important places, with the exception of the cities of Heidel- 
berg, Mannheim, and Frankenthal. None of the powers moved a finger to 
help the unfortunate exile, Frederick V. The union, which had watched his 
downfall without attempting anything for his relief, was now dissolved 
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(1621); it had, indeed, no skilful leader like the Catholic league, which Duke 
MjLX bore along with h im to great deeds and conquests; only a few dashing 
i)artisans took up the cause of the Palatinate and bravely continued the 
war. 

One of these was Count Ernst von Mansfeld, also an outlawed, landless 
nobleman but inexhaustible in bold schemes, dreaded for his methods of 
mirfare wherever he appeared with his troops; for, as he could give his 
soldiers no pay, he always supported them at the expense of the country in 
which he happened to be, and when there was nothmg more to plunder he 
moved on. This brave partisan fighter had turned from Bohemia to the 
upper Palatinate; driven thence by Tilly, he passed &st into the Rhenish 
Palatinate, and, when he could no longer hold out there, into Alsace, returning 
s^in to the Rhenish Palatinate. 

The second champion of Frederick V’s cause was Duke Christ!^ of Bruns- 
wick, a brother of the reigning duke Ulrich, and Protestant administrator of 
the bishopric of Halberstadt. Christian was of the same stamp as Mansfeld, 
but his warlike spirit was fantastically chivaJric. Inspired by the beauty 
and the misfortxmes of the electress Elizabeth, when he met her at the Hague 
with her husband, he fastened her glove to his hat and swore that he would 
win back her throne for her. He lacked Mansfeld’s ability as a general; he 
was only a bold fighter. His wild troops, nineteen thousand in number, most 
of whom were paid with Dutch money, were soon feared both far and near, 
even more than he himself. Wherever he went he was the scourge of the 
Catholics. At Paderbom he carried off the golden image of St. Liborius; at 
Munster he had the silver statues of the Apostles melted down, saying: “Go 
ye forth into all the world!” He then had them coined into thalers with 
the inscription, “God’s friend, the priests’ foe.” 

The third champion of Frederick V was the markgraf George Frederick 
of Baden-Durlach, also a brave and resolute warrior. He put the reins of 
government into the hands of his son and joined Count Mansfeld with an 
army of fifteen thousand men. 

srrccESSES op tilet 

While some of the smaller princes thus rallied boldly on the field of battle, 
the more powerful Protestant princes still remained discouraged and inactive. 
And yet the Bohemian conflict had now become a general German question, 
and the ascendency which the Catholic party had won threatened all Prot- 
estants; besides this, the constitution of the empire and the freedom of the 
estates of the realm had become greatly endangered by the despotism of 
the emperor, which grew rapidly with his good fortune. But most of the Prot- 
estants allowed themselves to be persuaded that the matter concerned only 
the elector; many were pacified by intimidation, others by allurements and 
bribes. The three commanders, however, ’took the field in the spring of 
1622 with great confidence; they had collected large armies, collectively 
superior in number to the army of the league. But Tilly, its commander-in- 
tehief, made up by his dcill for his lack of means. He succeeded in separating 
by adversaries and then defeated each individually. First he fell upon the 
aaarkgraf of Durlach, who had thought to conquer without Mansfeld. The 
battle was fought at Wimpfen on the Neckar on May 6th, 1622. Tilly won 
the' victory owing to an accident after a bloody battle. Some powder wagons 
had caught fire among the Protestant ranks and exploded, thus throwing the 
of the markgraf into disorder; taking advantage of this, a Neapolitan 
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cavalry regiment of Tilly’s broke through into the midst of the markgrafs 
troops, and decided the issue of the battle. The young duke Magnus of 
Wurtemberg fell on the battle-field after receiving twelve wounds, and Duke 
William of Weimar and the count palatine, Christian von Birkenfeld, were 
also kiUed. The markgraf himself was in great danger; and it was entirely 
owing to the bravery and self-sacrificing devotion of one of his regiments 
(which tradition later translated into four hundred burghers of Pforzheim) 
that he escaped with his life and liberty. 

Tilly then directed his forces against Christian of Brunswick, who, on his 
way to effect a junction with Mansfeld, was pillaging and ravaging the abbey 
lands of Fulda and the cathedral lands of Wurzburg. But when Duke 
Christian' reached the Main, conquered the city of Hochst, and constructed 
a bridge, he was attacked by Tilly (June 20th, 1622), and Ms whole infantry 
annihilated. Christian himself escaped with the cavalry and cut his way 
through to the Palatinate and to Mansfeld, with whom was the elector Fred- 
erick V. 

England, Denmark, and Saxony were then negotiating with the emperor 
for the restoration of Frederick’s hereditary dominion. Ferdinand II dictated 
as a primary condition that the elector should dismiss his two allies, Christian 
of Brunswick and Mansfeld. The weak, shortsighted elector actually did 
this, although their forces were stiU sufficiently strong to protect him, and 
he returned to Holland. For some time the two partisan leaders carried on 
the war on their own account — first along the Rhine, then in Lorraine; 
finally they advanced to reinforce the Dutch against the Spaniards, and cut 
their way through the army of the latter. 

At last Tilly had free play in the Palatinate, which was entirely at his 
mercy. He successfully stormed the last three fortified cities of Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, and Frankenthal, and acted with all the arbitrariness of a con- 
queror. Heidelberg lost its celebrated and precious library, where the rare 
old manuscripts alone were valued at 80,000 crowns. Maximilian of Bavarja 
presented this library to the pope, and it was removed to Rome, where the 
greater part of it remains to this day. Under the protection of the victo- 
nous Tilly, the Jesuits, at Maximilian’s instigation, returned to the Rhenish 
Palatinate over heaps of ruins and dead bodies : the Protestants lost their 
churches; the work of conversion began. A similar course was followed in 
the upper Palatinate. 

MAXIMILIAN’S EECORD 

The emperor was now victorious in upjier Germany; every enemy had 
been crushed and he made use of this smile of fortune to reorganise the 
affairs of the empire according to his mind. First he fulfilled his obligations 
to the duke of Bavaria. The predominant position of this prince, at the 
head of the league, made him anxious, it is true, and there had always existed, 
openly or secretiiy, a certain Jealousy between the houses of Habsbuig and 
Wittelsbach; but Ferdinand had been saved by Maximilian, who, moreover, 
could not* safely be slighted or offended. Therefore the emperor fulfilled 
his origmal promise and made over the electoral dignity of the Pa^tinate to 
him, with the office of lord high steward for life. This was decided at an 
assembly of imperially disposed princes at Ratis]x»n, 1623. This act, too, 
was illegal, for not all the estates of the realm were represented. 

The electors of Saxony and Brandenburg vainly opposed this proceeding; 
finally even they recognised the electoral dignity of Bavaria. The emperor 
showed his despotism in many other ways, and more especially in matters 
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of reli^on, in wMcli the Protestants suffered greatly. The imperial papist 
party then attacked lower Germany. At the beginning of 1623 Mansfeld and 
Duke Christian had made their appearance there again with an army levied in 
the Netherlands, the former making his incursion into East Friesland, and the 
latter into Lower Saxony. The provincial diet of Lower Saxony had nomi- 
nated Duke Christian to the command of their forces, for they were desirous to 
protect their faith against the despotic domination of the emperor and the 
Catholics. But after four weeks Christian resigned this position, on account 
of the sorry discords among the districts. 

niPEEIAL VICTORIES AND FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 

He had the intention of forcing his way into Bohemia and of joining hands 
there with l^thlen Gdbor, the prince of Transylvania, in order to win back the 
Bohemian crown for the elector. But Tilly advanced to the Weser against 
him with superior forces. The elector of Saxony would not allow the Protes- 
tant army to cross his dominions. It therefore turned back towards West- 
phalia to effect a junction with Mansfeld, whose troops at that time were not 
numeroiB enough to enable him to carry out any great plans by himself. Near 
Stadtlohn in Munster, Tilly met and defeated Duke Christian, annihilating his 
army (August 6th, 1623). This blow put an end for the time being to Mans- 
feld’s hopes. As he perceived that he could do nothing with his weak forces 
against Tilly, he disbanded them temporarily and hastened wnth uncurbed 
spirit to London; there he never ceased his efforts to move King James I to 
lend assistance to the cause of his son-in-law. He succeeded at last, col- 
lected a new army, and led it to Holland. Yet even that did not satisfy him, 
and he tried to unite France, England, Venice, Savoy, Holland, and part of 
Switzerland in alliance against Austria. The interests of all these countries 
were prejudiced by the emperor’s great and unexpected success. The ascend- 
ency of the house of Habsburg in Europe seemed to have taken a new lease of 
life.® 

Peace was still out of the question. All the bulwarks of the Reformation 
in the south had been destroyed. The north, that fondly deemed herself 
secure, was next to be attacked. The dread of the general and forcible sup- 
pression of Protestantism throughout Germany, and shame for their inaction, 
induced the circle of Lower Saxony to take up arms and to seek aid from theur 
Protestant brethren in England, Denmark, and Sweden. Richelieu was at 
this time at the head of affairs in France, and, although as a cardinal a zealous 
upholder of Catholicism, he was not blind to the opportunity offered, by sup- 
porting the German Prqtestots against the emperor, for weakening the power 
of that potentate, partitioning Germany, and extending the French territory 
towards the Rhine. 

The German Lutherans, ensnared by his intrigues, blinded by fear, and 
driven to this false step by the despotism and perfidy of the emperor, little 
formw the immeasurable misfortune foreign interference was to bring upon 
their country. Beilin, the French plenipotentiary, at first wishing to place the 
warlike Swedish momrch, Gustavus Adolphus, at the head of the German 
Protestants, entered into alliance with England, and gained over the elector 
of Brandenburg, who promised his sister, Catherine, to the Russian czar, in 
order to keep a check upon Poland, at that period at war with Sweden, but 
these intrigues were frustrated by Christian IV, king of Denmark, who antici- 
pated the Swedes by taking up arms and placing himself at the head of the 
movement. Gustavus, at that time engaged with Poland, was unable to 
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interfere. The Russian match was broken off (1625), and the luckless bride 
was given in marriage to Bethlen Gabor. 

THE RISE OP WALLENSTEIN 

War with Denmark no sooner threatened than Ferdinand, to the great 
discontent of Bavaria, raised an army, independent of the league, by the 
assistance of a Bohemian nobleman, Albert von Wallenstein (properly, Wald- 
stein.) ^ This nobleman belonged to a Protestant family, and had been bred in 
that faith. He had acquired but a scanty supply of learning at the Univer- 
sity of Goldberg in Silesia, which he quitted to enter as a page the Catholic 
court of Burgau. Whilst here he fell, when asleep, out of one of the high 
castle windows without receiving any injury. He afterwards studied the 
dark sciences, more especially astrolo^, in Italy, and read his future destiny, 
of which he had had a secret presentiment from his early childhood, in the 
stars. _ He commenced his career in the emperor’s service, by opposing the 
Turks in Hungary, where he narrowly escaped death from swallowing a love- 
potion administered to him by Wiczkowa, an aged but extremely wealthy 
widow,_ whom he had married, and with whose money he raised a regiment of 
cuirassiers for the emperor. His popularity was so great in Bohemia that the 
Bohemians, on the breaking out of the disturbances in Prague, appointed him 
their general. 

He, nevertheless, remained attached to the imperial service and greatly 
distinguished himself in the field against Mansfeld and Bethlen Gdbor. By a 
second and equally rich marriage with the countess Harrach and by the 
favour of the emperor, who bestowed upon him Friedland and the dignity of 
count of the empire, but chiefly by the purchase of nimaberless estates, which, 
on account of the numerous confiscations and emigrations, were sold in 
Bohemia at merely a nominal price, and by the adulteration of coin,^ Wallen- 
stein became possessed of such enormous wealth as to be, next to the emperor, 
the richest proprietor in the empire. The emperor requesting him to raise a 
body of ten thousand men, he levied forty thousand, an army of that magni- 
tude being solely able to provide itself in every quarter with subsistence, and 
was, in return, created duke of Friedland and generahssimo of the imperial 
forces. A few months sufficed for the levy of the troops, his fame and the 
principles on which he acted attracting crowds beneath his standard. Every 
religion, but no priest, was tolerated within his camp; the strictest discipline 
was enforced and the greatest license permitted; merit met with a princely 
reward; the commonest soldier, .who distinguished himself, was promoted to 
the highest posts; and around the person of the commander was spread the 
charm of mystery; he was reported to be in league with the powers of dark- 
ness, to be invulnerable, and to have enchained victory to his banner. For- 
tune was his deity and the motto of his troops. In his person he was tall and 
thin; his countenance was sallow and lowering; his eyes were small and pier- 
cing, his forehead was high and commanding, his hair short and bristling. He 
was surrounded with mystery and silence. 

Tilly, jealous of Wallenstein’s fame, hastened to anticipate that leader in 
the reduction of the circle of Lower Saxony. The Danish monarch, who held 
Schleswig and Holstein by right of inheritance, and Dithmarschen by that of 
conquest, whilst his son Frederick governed the bishoprics of Bremen and 

^ He putchased property to the amount of 7,290,000 florins, a fifth of its real value, and 
the coin with which he paid for it was,' moreover, so bad that the emperor was compelled by 
an express privilege to secure him against enforced restitution. 
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Verden, attempted to encroach still further on the German Empire and long 
carried on a contest with Lubeck and Hamburg. During peace time, in 1619, 
he seized the free town of Stade, under the pretext, customary in those times, 
of protecting the aristocratic council against the rebellious citizens. He also 
buUt Gluckstadtj and levied Hgh customs on the citizens of Hamburg. The 
avarice and servility of the princes of Wolfenbuttel and Luneburg-Celle had 
also at that period rendered them contemptible and deprived them of much of 
their former power and influence. After the defeat of Christian of Brunswick 
at Stadtlohn, the noble Danish bodyguard, that had been sent to Wolfenbuttel, 
was attacked and driven across the frontier by the enraged German peasan- 
try; and the Hanse towns, flattered by the emperor and embittered against 
Denmark by the erection of Stade and Gluckstadt, were almost the first to 
recall their troops and to desist from 
opposition, whilst George of Liineburg, 
attracted by the report of the great 
arrondissements projected by the em- 
peror, preferred gain to loss and for- 
mally seceded. 

The Danish monarch now found 
Mmself totally unprotected, andj in 
order to guard his German acquisitions 
in case Brunswick followed the exam- 
ple of the Hansa and embraced the 
imperial party, set himself up as a lib- 
erator of Germany, in w'hich he was 
covmtenanced and upheld by England, 

Holland, and Richelieu, theonanipotent 
minister of France. He nevertheless 
greatly undervalued the simultaneous 
revolt of the Upper Austrians, to whom 
he impohtieally offered no assistance. 

The German princes remained tranquil 
and left the Dane unaided. The Hes- - (1583-1634) 

sian peasantry r()se in Tlly’s rear, and ' , 

those of Brunswick, enraged at the desertion of the cause of religion by the 
princes and the nobility, killed numbers of his soldiery in the Bollinger forest, 
captured the garrisons of Dassel and Bodenwerder, seized a large convoy near 
Einbeck, destroyed the castles of all the fugitive nobility, and hunted George’s 
consort, the daughter of Ludwig of Darmstadt, from one place of refuge to 
another. The citizens of Bfanover, where the' magistrate was about to capitu- 
late to Tilly, also flew to arms and appointed John Ernest of Wehnar com- 
mandant of their city (1625). 

Tilly, at first worsted at Nienburg by the Danish general Obentraut, who 
fell shortly afterwards at Seelze, spread the terror of his name throughout 
Hesse, Brunswick, and the rest of the Lutheran provinces. In the ensuing 
year, the approach of Wdlenstein caused Tilly to bring the Danish campaign 
to, a hasty close, and taking advantage of the state of inactivity to which the 
Danish monarch was reduced by a fall from horseback, he seized Hameln and 
Minden, where the powder magazine blew up during the attack and destroyed 
the whole garrison, consisting of twenty-five hundred men (1627). Havelberg, 
Gottingen, and Hanover next fell into his hands, and a pitched battle was 
foight near Lutter am Barenberge, which terminated in the rout of the whole 
of the Danish forces and the surrender of. Holstein.. 
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THE DEATH OP MANSPELD 

Mansfeld and John Ernest of Weimar, too weak, notwithstanding the 
reinforcements sent to their aid by England and Holland, to take the field 
against Wallenstein, who, at the head of a wild and undisciplined army of 
sixty thousand men, was advancing upon lower Germany, attempted to draw 
him through Silesia into Hungary and to carry the war mto the hereditary 
provinces of the emperor, but were overtaken and defeated on the bridge of 
Dessau. Mansfeld, nevertheless, escaped into Silesia, where his popularity 
was so great that in the course of a few weeks he found himself once more at 
the head of an army consisting of twenty thousand evangelical volunteers, 
four thousand Mecklenburgers, and three thousand Scots and Danes. Wal- 
lenstein pursued him, and the contending armies lay for some time in sight of 
each other on the Waag, without venturing an engagement. Wallenstein, 
meanwhile, gained over the Hungarian king, and Mansfeld, once more aban- 
doned, attempted to escape to Venice, but, worn out by chagrin and fatigue, 
expired in Uracowiez, in Bosnia, 1626./ 

A popular tradition relates that Mansfeld died standing upright in his 
annour. A more credible account of his death is given by Scharffenberg as 
follows:® As the night (of November 9th, 1626) wore away, the condition of 
Mansfeld became worse; his agony was intense His loyal followers stood 
speechless round his couch powerless to afford him relief or consolation. The 
day began to dawn. Then, imbued with supernatural strength, the dying 
man raised himself on his sick-bed, called for his clothes, his armour, and his 
trusty sword. Amazed, his followers humored him: “Up, up!” cried Mans- 
feld, “the parting is at hand; bear me to the open window, my faithful friends, 
that the morning air may refresh me once more: death shall not overtake me 
on a soft couch — it has always spared me on the battle-field. Standing, I 
wnll give back my soul to the Lord of hosts. Over the rocky heights the rosy 
dawn approaches, heralding the coming day — yours, but mine no longer. 
Yea, the coming day on which you a.re caUed upon to take up the struggle 
once more, while I must ignommously succumb!” Supported m the arms of 
two officers, or rather two friends, the dymg man was brought to ’the open 
window; his transfigured gaze, oblivious of all earthly objects, was fixed on 
the first rays of the sun, which had dispelled the last grey mists of dawn. 
“Keep together, make a brave stand!” were Mansf eld’s last words.? The 
fallen hero was buried at Spalatro. His ally, John Ernest of Weimar, died in 
Hungary. A body of his troops under Colonel Bandis fought their way, 
although opposed even by Brandenburg, to Denmark. Bethlen Gabor died 
m 1629, leaving no issue 


WALLENSTEIN’S POWER 

The triumph of the Catholics seemed complete. Wallenstein became the 
soul of the intrigues carried on in the camps and in the little courts of north- 
ern Germany; and had not the Catholics, like the Protestants at an earlier 
period, been blinded by petty jealousies, Europe would have been moulded by 
his quick and comprehensive genius into another form. He demanded a 
thorough reaction, an imconditional restoration of the ancient imperial power, 
a monarchy absolute as that of France and Spain. In order to carry out his 
project for securing the submission of the southern provinces of Germany to 
the imperial rule by the firm and peaceable possession of those in the north, 
the seat of opposition, he invaded Holstein, defeated the markgraf of Baden 
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near Aalborg, and made Christian TV tremble in Copenhagen. Tilly, mean- 
while, garrisoned the. coasts of the Baltic and seized Stade,_ whilst Arnheim, 
with the Saxon troops sent by the elector to Wallenstein’s' aid, held the island 
of Eiigen. Rostock fell into the hands of Wallenstein, John Albert and 
Adolphus Frederick of Mecklenburg were driven out of the country, and the 
people were laid under heavy contributions. Wallenstein had already pome to 
an understanding with Poland, and the Hanse towns were drawn into his 
interests by a promise of the annih ilation of the Dutch, of the traffic of the 
whole world being diverted from Amsterdam to Hambuig, and of the monopoly 
of the whole of the commerce of Spain. The emperor, m order to counterpoise 
the power of the ancient princely families which threatened to contravene the 
schemes laid for his ag^andisement by his favourite, bestowed upon him 
the piincipality of Sagan, in Silesia, and the whole of Mecklenburg, whilst he in 
his turn proposed to gain the crown of Denmark for his master, to create Tilly 
duke of Brunswick-Calenberg and Pappenheim duke of Wolfenbuttel; and, 
in order to evade George’s pretensions, that prince was sent to Italy under 
pretence of securing the succession of the petty duchy of Mantua for the 
emperor, f 

In vaiu did the inhabitants of Mecklenburg supplicate to have their right- 
ful dukes, whose family had reigned in their dominions for nearly a thousand 
years, restored to them. Ferdinand foigot again, this time, the laws of 
moderation in victory, and shamefully violated the constitution of the empire 
in thus banishing these princes from their territories without legally impeach- 
iag them before the electoral princes, and without giving them a hearing or 
pronouncing judgment against them. On the contrary, it was to him an 
object of great importance to secure for himself the presence of a Catholic 
prince of the empire on the coast of the Baltic Sea, who would thus be enabled 
to keep in check the north of Germany, and form a protective power to watch 
the proceedings of the Protestant kmgs of Denmark and Sweden; whilst 
from this point he confidently hoped to be enabled to re-establish the Catholic 
faith throughout the north. He also appears to have contemplated holdmg 
complete dominion over the maritime commerce of the Baltic from this 
quarter, for Wallenstein even assumed the title of admiral of the north and 
eastern seas, and it is seen by his letters addressed to Amim, general-in-chief 
of the army in- the north of Germany, during his absence, that the desire he 
had most at heart was to bum all the Swedish and Danish vessels that sailed 
within the range of his dominion, and to collect and establish a fleet of his own. 

From Mecflenburg Wallenstein turned his looks towards its neighbouring 
territoiy, Pomerania. The old duke, Bogislaw, was without any family, and 
after his death his duchy might be very conveniently imited with that of 
Mecklenburg. What, however, was to this ambitious man of the utmost 
importance, was the possession of Stralsund, which, it is trae, was in the 
dominion of the duke of Pomerania, but which, at the same time, as forming 
part of the Hanseatic League, enjoyed many privileges, and an independent 
administration in aU its intemal affairs. This city, as well as the whole 
coimtry, had contributed very large sums towards the maintenance of the 
imperid troops; and now it was intended to furnish it with a garrison. This 
the citizens refused to receive; and in the spring of the year 1628 Wallenstein 
gave orders to General Amun to march against and lay siege to the place. 
The citizens, however, defended their waUs with determined courage and 
perseverance, whilst the kings Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and Christian 
of Denmark furnished them with liberal supplies of troops, together with 
ammunit ion and provisions from the searside. Their obstinate resistance 
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excited the furious wrath and indignation of the imperious general, and he 
exclaimed: “Even if this Stralsund be linked by chains to the very heavens 
above, still I swear it shall fall’” He then advanced m person against the' 
city, and repeatedly assaulted it; but he now learned to know what the 
heroic courage of citizens can effect under prudent guidance; for after having 
remained before the walls for several weeks, and suffered a loss of at least 
twelve thousand men in the various desperate assaults made, he was forced, 
to his no little mortification, to withdraw without accomplishing his object. 

Meantime, the king of Denmark had demanded peace, which, contrary to 
all expectation, the emperor was advised by Wallenstein to conclude; from 
which it may be presumed that, as he was now himself a pnnce of the empire, 
he no longer considered it desirable to destroy further the power of the Ger- 
man princes. The king, through the mediation of the general, made on the 
12th of May, 1629, in Lubeck, a very advantageous peace, and he received 
back aU his lands, without paying the expenses of the war. But this peace 
did not add much to the glory of the king, inasmuch as for his own preserva- 
tion he sacrificed in the dukes of Mecklenburg two faithful allies. He promised 
not to take any share in the affairs of Germany, otherwise than as a member 
of the imperial states, and thus resigned the right he possessed to protect the 
two dukes. Wallenstein now received from the emperor the investiture of 
the duchy of Mecklenburg, and was thus confirmed in his rank among the 
princes of the empire. 

THE EDICT OF EESTITUTION 

How rejoiced must the peacefully disposed inhabitants of Germany have 
been, after their long persecution, when they received the happy tidmgs of 
peace! The contest, mdeed, could not now be continued any longer, for no 
enemy was left to oppose the emperor; whilst the duke of Bavaria had 
obtained quiet possession of the electoral dignity, and that portion of the 
Palatinate which had been promised to him as an indemnification for his 
expenses in the war. The Protestants were now so completely reduced and 
subdued that there was no longer cause to dread fresh hostilities on their part. 
The war had now reached its twelfth year, and every year had left behind it 
fresh traces of the ravages produced throughout the whole empire, turning 
flourishing provinces into deserts, and rendering once opulent citizens beggars 
and fugitives. The war, indeed, might now have easily been brought to a 
termination, had the victorious party only known when to fix the just limits of 
their course, and if the emperor, after having thus completely purified his 
states of the new doctrines and re-established ms authority therein with aH its 
original power, had secured religious peace in all its plemtude to all the other 
independent states of the empire, disbanded his army, and thus have deliv- 
ered the reduced and miserable country from that especially heavy burden,^ 

But nothing is more difficult to the human mind than to restrain itself in its 
course amidst prosperity. The Catholic party imagined this was a moment 
too favourable for them to neglect, and they determined, accordmgly, to 
draw all the advantages they could from the fortunate state of circumstances 
in which they were placed. They demanded of the Protestants the restitution 
of all the ecclesiastical benefices of which they had taken possession since the 
Treaty of Passau, in 1552; being no less than two archbishoprics, Bremen and 
Magdeburg, twelve bishoprics, and a multitude of inferior benefices and con- 
vents. Until this moment, the restitution of what it had been so long the 
acknowledged right of the Protestants to hold possession had never been for an 
instant contemplated; but aow, however, urged on by the Catholics, the 
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emperof' published a solemn edict, known under the title of the Edict of 
Bestitution, dated the 6th of March, 1629. “The Protestants,” says a dis- 
'tinguished Wstorian, “were completely paralysed, whilst the more short- 
sighted portion of their adversaries hailed it with exultation ” Tlie cause, 
however, for such exultation produced eventually unutterable calamity all 
over Germany. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it was determined not to disband 
either of the two grand armies at this moment engaged in their devastations 
throughout the empire; their services were retained in order to bring into 
effect the execution of the Edict of Restitution, and orders were accordingly 
i^ed that they should assist, if necessary, with the force of their arms, the 
various imperial deputies authorised by the government to witness the due 
accomplishment of its decrees. Operations were immediately commenced, 
and the south of Gemaany was selected as the spot to receive the first visita- 
tion. _ The city of Augsbuig was forced, amongst the rest, to acknowledge the 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the bishop and renounce the Protestant form of 
' womhip, whilst the duke of Wurtemberg was obliged to restore all his monas- 
teries. In addition to all this, the Catholic league, in a meeting which took 
place in Heidelberg, made a resolution “not to restore any of the possessions 
conquered by their arms, whether spiritual or temporal, unless they were 
indemnified beforehand for all their war expenses.” Thence the Protestants 
were threatened with still greater danger from the league party even 
from the emperor himself. 

• But the intolerable tyranny exercised by Wallenstem’s army produced 
increasing indignation, and excited still more loudly the complaints and 
murmura of both parties, which attained at length such a degree of irresistible 
power that the emperor could no longer shut his eyes against the universal 
ruin — no respect being shown for either party, friends or foes. Catholics or 
Protestants — caused by those overbearing, ruthless violators of right and 
justice. The emperor’s own brother, Leopold, himself wrote him a long 
letter in which he gave a dreadful and harrowing description of the pillage, 

I incendiarisms, murderous outrages, and other shameful oppressions inflicted 
by the imperial troops upon the peaceful inhabitants ^ 

THE DISMISSAL OP WALLENSTEIN 

While Gustavus Adolphus was embarking for the purpose of brandishing 
the war torch, which was scarcely extinguished in Germany, the emperor 
Ferdinand II left his royal residence in Vienna to open his first diet at Ratis- 
bon. The opening took place on the 3rd of July, 1630. The elector of Bava- 
ria and the three ecclesiastical princes were present; Saxony and Branden- 
buig excused themselves. The emperor first dealt with the cause of the 
count palatine, Frederick V, and foreign politics; before aU things, the electors 
demanded redress against the Friedland soldiery by the dismissal of the gen- 
eral. All present contended against the unlimited power of Wallenstein, 
who forced everyone to do his will without right, even without just pre- 
texts,” and against the unbearable pressure of his warriors. The electors did 
not rest at the dismissal of the over-powerful general. At the time that the 
duchy of Mecklenbuig had been given over to him they had protested against 
the This matter, which had not troubled the emperor, they now brought 
up for disrassion. They demanded that the empire should become consti™ 
tutional This would require that justice should be open to the dukes of 
Mecklenburg, and that defence should be granted them. 
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After long opposition Ferdinand II finally declared on August IStli that he 
wished to alter the command of his army. Nevertheless a new difficulty 
arose. The landing of the Swedish king made the appointment of a new 
commander-in-chief an immediate necessity, and for a long time the emperor 
and the elector could not agree. The emperor’s attention was next drawn 
to Tilly. The ancient hero at first refused the acceptance of the imperial 
command; then, hesitatingly, he took up with the imperial offer. The con- 
federate princes urged the 

emperor to accelerate the p 

them, “^ese^^papers^” - -• 

said he, taking a Latin 

manuscript off the table, ' 2 ' 

contam the horoscope of oustavtts aboz«psx7s 

the emperor and the elector (1594-1632) 

of Bavaria. From them 


you can for yourselves see that I know your mission. The stars show that 
the spirit of the elector dominates the spirit of the emperor. I do not blame 
the emperor for this. I am truly sorry that the emperor espouses my cause 
so little; but I will obey.” 

He dismissed the deputies with rich presents. He thanked the emperor 
by letter for aU the trust he had conferred on him up_ till now, and begged him 
to protect him in his possessions. The emperor, Adding to the requests of 
the electors, had decided to institute an investigation of the affaus of the 
duke of Mecklenburg, and ordered Wallenstein to betake himself to his pos- 
^ssions in Bohemia until it was over. Wallenstein willingly acceded to this: 
in his banishment he nevertheless thought to carry away 1110 sure hope that 
the course of events was preparmg a complete triumph for him over his 
enemies, and that the emperor woidd be obliged to recall him .6 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

The power of the Protestant princes had now become much weakened, 
and the Edict of Eestitution was carried into effect generally. Those who 
knew the character of Ferdinand might easily foresee what were his designs 
against the new church, and it was scarcely necessary to question whether or 
not his grand object was to a nnih ilate its entire existence, for the proceedings 
adopted throughout the empire clearly showed what its party had to expect. 
But amidst this growing danger, and indeed almost in the very moment itself 
when the minds of the Protestants, as they beheld the crisis gradually 
approaching, had sunk into that state of despondency and settled gloom 
which the sad succession of events must naturally produce, they received, 
most unexpectedly, assistance from a nation hitherto but little known and 
living in uninterrupted seclusion within the frontiers of their northern terri- 
tory. This people, the Swedes, were nevertheless distinguished for then- 
bravery, whilst they were steadfast and faithful in their religious principles, 
teing the descendants of the Goths, the noblest of all those nations most Justly 
entitled to boast of their German origin. In the year 1611 Gustavus Adol- 
phus succeeded to the Swedish throne, and he it was who was destined to lead 
his people upon the grand scene of this eventful period. It was this firm con- 
viction, so deeply emplanted in his mind, by which Gustavus felt mspired to 
undertake the mighty contest against the powerful house of Austria. 

His great plan was immediately demonstrated in the first moment of his 
appearance upon the scene. Previous to the war in Germany he had already 
conquered from the Russians and Poles the provmces along the coast, Inger- 
mahland, Karelia, and Livonia, together with a portion of Prussia Various 
important motives compelled liim now to take a share in the affairs of Ger- 
many. He had been ve^ seriously provoked and mortified by the emperor 
Ferdinand; his intercession in favour of the Protestants and his cousms the 
dukes of Mecklenburg, as well as his mediation for peace with Denmark, had 
been treated with great contempt, and disdainfully rejected; whilst, in addi- 
tion to this, WaUenstein had even sent ten thousand imperial troops to the 
aid of the Poles against him. Beyond all these causes of complaint, however, 
which might perhaps stiU have been peacefully adjusted by negotiation, his 
presence was summoned by the danger which now hovered over the Prot- 
estant church, and the fear he entertained lest, in the person of Wallenstein, 
a fresh power might usurp the coast of the Baltic Sea, and thus strengthen 
and extend the cause of Austria and Catholicism. 

The danger to which the city of Stralsund was exposed had already pro- 
duced to co-operation in favour of that place. He not only yielded to its 
wishes in this respect, but formed an alliance with it, by which it placed itself 
under his protection, and it was indebted to the succour he afforded especially 
for its preservation when besieged by Wallenstein. Now, however, when he 
beheld that the cause of Protestantism was menaced more seriously than ever 
Ihroughout the whole of Germany, he took the decisive step, and formally de- 
claring war against the emperor, he on the 24th of June, 1630, landed on the 
coast of Pomerania with fifteen thousand Swedes. As soon as he stepped 
upon shore, he dropped on to knees in prayer, whilst his example was imme- 
diately followed by his whole army. Truly he had undertaken, with but 
small and limited means, a great and mighty enterprise' 

When the emperor was informed of his landing, he, in his feeling of confi- 
dence, _ inspired by his continual success, appeared to treat the affair with 
much indifference. AH the Cathohc party throughout the empire turned the 
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fact of the arrival of the petty king of the north, as they termed him, into 
ridicule, and styled him , in contempt, the snow king, who would speedily 
melt beneath the rays of the imperial sun. But these fifteen thousand men 
constituted an army of heroes, a phalanx of hardy warriom, belonging as it 
were to another world; their ranks were regulated by strict discipline and 
religious principles, whilst those opposed to them knew^ nothin| of war but 
barbarism, and that licentious exercise of its worst passions which under no 
circumstances would be curbed or submit to reason. The imperials were a 
mixture of all nations and creeds, and bound together by no other ties but 
those of common warfare and pillage; the Swedes, on the other hand, were 
strengthened in the confidence they felt that God fought on their side, and 
to him thej offered up their prayers regularly twice a day, each regiment 
possessing its own chaplain. Besides this, the inventive genius of Gustavus 
had introduced the exercise of some new military tactics into his army. He 
surprised his enemies by the novelty and boldness of his positions and order 
of battle-attacks. Hitherto it had been their practice to form the line of 
battle ten rows deep, but Gustavus reduced it to six in the infantry and four 
in the cavalry; whence his little army gained considerably in extension, and 
was more easy and rapid in its movements when in battle, whilst the balls 
from the enemy’s artillery committed less damage among their ranks, thus 
less densely crowded. The Swedish troops, especially the foot soldiers, were 
likewise less heavily supplied with armour and other accoutrements, by which 
they were enabled to fire off their muskets with much more ease and despatch, 
they being also constructed of far lighter materials than those of the impe- 
rials. 

The imperials, whose forces were by no means strong in the vicinity of the 
coast, were soon driven out of Rugen and the smaller islands at the mouth 
of the Oder, and Gustavus now marched against Stettin, the capital of the 
duchy of Pomerania. The duke, who was both old and timid, would not 
venture to decide upon joining the king of Sweden, and yet he could not 
resolve to oppose him. After long hesitation, during which Gustavus used 
every means of persuasion in firm but mild and consoling language, he at 
length surrendered to him the city, which the king intended at once to con- 
vert into a principal military dep6t durmg the war. 

The Protestant princes of the empire, like the duke of Pomerama, appeared 
quite undetermmed how to receive their new ally. The king had invited them 
all to unite and form one grand alliance; but many felt too much afraid, and 
dreaded the vengeance of the emperor, others were jealous of all foreign 
dominion in case of success, whilat the rest felt disposed rather to remain 
faithful in their allegiance to the empire and government than to risk ^y 
change whatever. Gustavus was by no means pleased with the disposition 
thus shown; “We evangelicals,” he said, in his address to the inhabitants of 
Erfurt, “are placed in a position similar to a vessel when in a storm. In such 
a moment it does not suffice for a few only to labour with zeal for the general 
safety whilst the rest of the crew look quietly on with their arms folded; 
all ought to work together, and each ought to assist with all his might in the 
particular part assigned to him.” The Protestants, however, possessed nos 
such spirit of union, neither did they cherish that conscientiousness^ of pur- 
pose so necessary. As usual they were divided among themselves by jealoimy 
and prejudice. The Palatinate was entirely subjected; and Saxony, which 
for a length of time had kept aloof from the evangelicals, and at times, durmg 
the period of the palatine’s influence, had even adhered to Austria, was now 
vacating between its dread of Austria and a foreign prince. 
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Tile kin^ of Sweden, now reinforced by a large number of enlisted troops, 
advanced with rapid marches direct through Pomerania, and completely beat 
and put to flight the whole of the imperials before him. The latter in then- 
retreat devastated the country, pillaged aU the towns, many of which they 
burned, and ill-treated and murdered the inhabitants. This dreadful war 
now resumed all its horrors. The Swedes, so steady and strict in their disci- 
pline, appeared as protecting angels, and as the king advanced the belief 
spread far and near throughout the land that he was sent from heaven as its 
preserver, 

Gustavus desired to march in security step by step, and not to leave any 
fortified place in his rear; after he had carried by assault Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, which contained a garrison of eight thousand imperials, he desired the 
elector of Brandenburg to surrender into his hands the fortified towns of 
Kustrin and Spandau. ^ The elector, although related by marriage to Gusta- 
vos, who had married his sister, hesitated; but the king marched on towards 
Berlin, and invited him to a conference on the plain between Berlin and 
Cospenik. Here, however, the prince still continued to hold out, when, at 
length, the king exclaimed^ with warmth: “My roads leads to Magdeburg — 
at this moment closely besieged by Tilly — whither I must hasten, although 
not for my own advantage but solely for that of the evangelicals. If none, 
however, will lend me their aid, I will free myself from all reproach and return 
to Stockholm; but bear in mind, prince, that on the last day of judgment you 
yourself will be condemned for refusing to do aught in the cause of the Gospel, 
and perhaps even m this world you may receive the punishment due from 
God. For if Magdeburg be taken, and I withdraw, imagine what must hap- 
pen to you!” This appeal produced its effects; the elector surrendered Span- 
dau into his hands at once. The distance thence to Magdeburg was but 
short, and the inhabitants of that hard-pressed city were most urgent in then- 
prayers for assistance; unhappily, however, Gustavus found it quite impossi- 
ble to cross the Elbe in face of the enemy so as to proceed by the direct road. 
Accordmgly he requested permission from the elector of Saxony to pass 
through his territory, his object being to proceed to Wittenberg; but the 
prince refused to grant the accommodation desired. Whilst, however, the 
king was engaged in endeavouring to prevail upon the elector to accede to his 
request, the dreadful, fatal day of conquest arrived, and the devoted city was 
lost. 

'Hie city_ of Magdeburg, which from the commencement had continued to 
distinguish itself for its zeM in the cause of the Protestant faith, was likewise 
the first in the list to throw it^lf into the arms of the preserver of religious 
hberty. The people urgently invited him to direct his march towards the 
Elbe, and promised not only to throw open their gates to him, but enlisted at 
once a number of soldiers for his service; whilst Gustavus, who perceived the 
gr^t importance of such a gr^d dep6t, accepted their offers with eagerness, 
and lost no time in endeavouring to meet their wishes. Tilly, however, who 
was equ^y aware of the advantage to be derived by his adversary from the 
occupation of such an important place, used aU diligence to make himaplf 
^ ^ before the king's arrival. He commenced the siege in the month 
of March, 1631, seconded by General Pappenheim, a brave and determined 
officer. In the city itself there were only two hundred Swedes, under the 
onnmand of Melcher of Falkenberg, whom Gustavus had shortly before 
de^atehed as commandant of the city; but the inhabitants, full of courage 
md rehmous zeal, united in defending the place with determined perseverance. 
They had even erected two strong entrenchments in front of the city walls. 
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which, in testimony of their undaimted resolution, they styled Trutz-Tilly 
(defiance to Tilly), and Trutz-Pappenheim (defiance to Pappenhemi).<^ 

THE CAPTTJEE OP MAGDEBUEG DESCRIBED BY SCHILLER 

'Hie outworks were soon carried, and Palkenberg, after withdrawing the 
garrisons from the points which he could no longer hold, destroyed the bridge 
over the Elbe. As his troops were barely sufficient to defend the extensive 
fortifications, the suburbs of Sudenburg and Neustadt were abandoned to the 
enemy, who immediately laid them in ashes. Pappenlieim, now separated 
from Tilly, crossed the Elbe at Schonebeck, and attacked the town from the 
opposite side. 

The garrison, reduced by the defence of the outworks, scarcely exceeded 
two thousand infantry and a few hundred horse — a small number for so 
extensive and irregular a fortress. To supply this deficiency, the citizens 
were armed — a desperate expedient, which produced more evus than those 
it prevented, llie citizens, at best but indifferent soldiers, by their disunion 
threw the town into confusion The poor complained that they were exposed 
to every hardship and danger, while the rich, by hiring substitutes, remained 
at home in safety. These rumours broke out at last in an open mutiny; 
indifference succeeded to zeal; weariness and negligence took tlie place of 
vigilance and foresight. Dissension, combined with growing scarcity, gradu- 
ally produced a feeling of despondency; many began to tremble at the des- 
perate nature of their undertaking, and the magnitude of the power to which 
they were opposed But religious zeal, an ardent love of liberty, an mviacible 
hatred to the Austrian yoke, and the expectation of speedy relief, banished 
as yet the idea of a surrender; and divided as they were in everything else, 
they were united in the resolve to defend themselves to the last extremity. 

Their hopes of succour were apparently well founded. They knew that 
the confederacy of Leipsic was arming; they were aware of the near approach 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Both were alike interested in the preservation of 
Magdeburg, and a few dajB might bring the kmg of Sweden' before its walls. 
AU this was also known to Tilly, who, therefore, was anxious to make himself 
speeffily master of the- place. With this view, he had despatched a trumpeter 
with letters to the administrator, the commandant, and the magistrates, 
offering tenns of capitulation; but he received for answer that they would 
rather die than surrender. A spirited sally of the citizens also convinced 
him that their courage was as earnest as their words, while the king’s arrival 
at Potsdam, with the incursions of the Swedes as far as Zerbst, filled him with 
imeasiness, but raised the hopes of the garrison. A second trumpeter was 
now despatched; but the more moderate tone of his demands increased the 
confidence of the besieged, and unfortunately their negligence also. 

The besiegers had now pushed their approaches as far as the ditch, and 
vigorously cannonaded the fortifications from the abandoned batteries. One 
tower was entirely overthrown, but this did not facilitate an assault, as it fell 
sidewise upon the wall, and not into the ditch. Notwithstanding the con- 
tinual bombardment, the walls had not suffered much; and the fire-balls 
which were intended to set the town in flames were robbed of their effect by 
the excellent precautions adopted against them. But the ammunition of the 
besieged was nearly expended, and the cannon of the town gradually ceased to 
answer the fire of the imperials. Before a new supply could be obtained, 
Magdeburg would be either relieved or taken. The hopes of the besieged were 
on the stretch, and all eyes anxiously directed towards the quarter m which 
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the Swedish banners were expected to appear, Gustavus Adolphus was near 
enough to reach Ma^debuig within three days; security grew with hope, 
which all things contributed to augment. On the 9th of May, the fire of the 
imperials was suddenly stopped, and the cannon withihawn irom several of 
the batteries. A deathlike stillness reigned in the imperial camp. The 
besieged were convinced that deliverance was at hand. Both citizens and 
soldiers left their posts upon the ramparts early in the morning, to indulge 
themselves, after their long toils, with the refreshment of sleep; but it was 
indeed a costly sleep and a frightful awakening. 

Tilly had abandoned the hope of taking the town, before the arrival of the 
Swedes, by the means which he had hitherto adopted; he therefore determined 
to raise the siege, but first to hazard a general assault. This plan, however, 
was attended with great difiiculties, as no breach had been effected, and the 
works were scarcely injured. But the council of war assembled on this 
occasion declared for an assault, citing the example of Maestricht, which had 
been taken early in the morning, while the citizens and soldiers were reposi^. 
The attack was to be made simcdtaneously on four points; the night betwixt 
the 9th and 10th of May was employed in the necessary preparations. Every- 
thing was ready and awaiting the signal, which was to be given by cannon at 
five o’clock in the morning. The signal, however, was not given until two 
hours later; durmg the interval 'filly, who was still doubtful of success, again 
consulted the council of war. Pappenheim was ordered to attack the works 
of the new town, where the attempt was favoured by a sloping rampart and a 
dry ditch of moderate depth- The citizens and soldiers had mostly left the 
walls, and the few who remained were overcome with sleep. This general, 
therefore, found little difficulty m mounting the wall at the head of his troops. 

Falkenberg, roused by the report of musketry, hastened from the town- 
house, where he was employed in despatching Tilly’s second trumpeter, and 
burned with all the force he could hastily assemble towards the gate of the 
new town, which was already in the possession of the enemy. Beaten back, 
this intrepid general flew to another quarter, where a second party of the 
enemy were preparing to scale the walls. After an ineffectual resistance he 
fell in the commencement of the action. The roar of musketry, the pealing 
of the alarm-bells, and the growing tumult apprised the awakening citizens 
of their danger. Hastily arming themselves, they rushed in blmd confusion 
against the enemy. Still some hope of repulsing the besiegers remained; but 
the governor being killed, their efforts were without plan and co-operation, 
and at last their ammunition began to fail them. In the meanwhile, two 
other gates, hitherto unattacked, were stripped of their defenders, to meet the 
urgent danger within the town. The enemy quickly availed themselves of 
this confusion to attack these posts. The resistance was nevertheless spirited 
and obstinate, until four imperial regiments at length, masters of the ram- 
parts, feu upon the garrison in the rear, and completed their rout. Amidst 
the general tumult, a brave captain, named Schmidt, who stiU headed a few 
of the more resolute against the enemy, succeeded in driving them to the 
gates; here he feU mortally wounded, and with him expired the hopes of 
Magdeburg. Before noon all the works were carried, and the town was in 
the enemy’s hands. 

Two gates were now opened by the storming party for the main body, and 
TMy marched in with part of his infantry. Immediately occupying the prin- 
cipal streets, he drove the citizens with pointed cannon into their dwellings, 
there to await their destiny. They were not long held in suspense; "filly’s 
indifference decided the fate of Magdeburg. Even a more humane general 
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would in vain have recommended mercy to such soldiers; but 'Hlly never 
made the attempt. Left by their general’s silence masters of the lives of all 
the citizens, the soldiery broke into the houses to satiate their most brutal 
appetites. The prayers of innocence excited some compassion in the hearts 
of the Germans, but none in the rude breasts of Pappenheim’s Walloons. 
Scarcely had the savage cruelty commenced, when the other gates were thrown 
open, and the cavalry, with the fearful hordes of Croats, poured iu upon the 
devoted iohabitants. 

Here unfolded a scene of horrors for which history has no language — 
poetry no pencil. Neither innocent childhood nor hapless old age, neither 
youth, sex, rank, nor beauty could disarm the fury of the conquerors. Wives 
were abused in the arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their 
parents; and the defenceless sex was exposed to the double sacrifice of virtue 
and life. No situation, however obscure or however sacred, escaped the 
rapacity of the enemy. In a single church fifty-three women were found 
beheaded. The Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the 
flames; Pappenheim’s Walloons, with stabbing infants at their mothers’ 
breasts. Some officers of the league, horror-struck at this dreadful scene, 
ventured to remind Tfily that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. 
“Return in an hour,” was his answer; “I will see what I can do: the soldier 
must have some reward for his danger and toils.” These horrors lasted with 
unbated fury tiU at last the smoke and flames proved a cheek to the plunder- 
ers. To augment the confusion and to divert the resistance of the inhabi- 
tants, the imperials had, in the commencement of the assault, fired the town 
in several places. The wind rising rapidly spread the flames, till the blaze 
became imiversal. 

Fearful indeed was the tumult, amid clouds of smoke, heaps of dead 
bodies, the clash of swords, the crash of falling ruins, and streams of blood. 
The atmosphere glowed; and the intolerable heat forced at last even the 
murderers to take refuge in their camp. In less than twelve hours, this 
strong, populous, and flourishing city, one of the finest in Germany, was 
reduced to ashes, with the exception of two churches and a few houses. The 
administrator, Christian William, after receiving several wounds, was taken 
prisoner, with three of the burgomasters; most of the officers and magis- 
trates had already met an enviable death. The avarice of the officers had 
saved four hundred of the richest citizens, in the hope of extorting from them 
an exorbitant ransom. But this humanity was confined to the officers of 
the league, whom the ruthless barbarity of tihe imperials caused to be regarded 
as guardian angels. 

Scarcely had the fury of the flames abated, when the imperials returned 
to renew the pillage amid the ruins and ashes of the town. Many were suffo- 
cated by the smoke; many found rich booty in the cellars, where the citizens 
had concealed their more valuable effects. Horrible and revolting to human- 
ity was the scene that presented itself: the living crawling from under the 
dead, children wandering about with heart-rending cries, calling for their 
parents; and infants stUl sucking the breasts of their lifeless mothers. More 
than six thousand bodies were thrown into the Elbe to clear the streets, a 
much greater number had been consumed by the flames. The whole number 
of the slain was reckoned at not less than thirty thousand. 

TMly himself appeared in the town, after the streets had been cleared of 
ashes and dead bodies. The entrance of the general, which took place on the 
14th, put a stop to the plunder, and saved a few who had hitherto contrived 
to escape. About a thousand people were taken out of the cathedral, where 
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they had remained three days and two nights, without food and in momentary 
fear of death. Tilly promised them quarter, and commanded bread to be 
distributed among them. The next day, a solemn mass was performed in 
the cathedral and Te Deum sung amidst the discharge of artillery. The 
imperial general rode through the streets, that he might be able, as an eye- 
witness, to inform his master that no such conquest had been made since the 
destruction of Troy and Jerusalem. Nor was this an exaggeration, whether 
we consider the greatness, importance, and prosperity of the city rased, or 
the fury of its ravagers.^ 

TILLY MEETS GUSTATUS 

After the conquest of Magdeburg, Tilly was very desirous of having a 
battle with the king of Sweden, for Ms troops suffered much in that ravaged 
district from want of supjjlies; Gustavus, however, considered he was not 
yet in sufficient force to risk a meeting, and he continued to keep himself 
entrenched in his camp of Werben, in Altmark, He was, likewise, extremely 
anxious to restore^ his cousins, the banished dukes of Mecklenburg, to their 
hereditary possessions. Accordingly, he furnished them with the necessary 
troops, with which they reconquered their dominions and made their solemn 
entry into their town of Gustrow, in wMch Wallenstein had previously estab- 
lished his_ court residence, '[fte king heightened the interest of the grand 
festival given upon the occasion by attending it in person, and he ordered 
that every mother with a suckling child shomd attend in the open sguare, 
and that each infant should receive some of the wine there generally distril> 
uted, in order that the children of their children might forever remember the 
day of the return of their own legitimate prmces. 

Tilly, meantime, now turned his eyes towards the rich provinces of Saxony 
which had Mtherto escaped the devastation of war, and in the vicinity of 
which he had now taken up his position. At the same time, however, it was 
certainly an act of injustice and ingratitude to inflict the burden of war upon 
the elector of Saxony, who had shown so much fidelity towards the house of 
Austria; but Tilly very soon found a pretext for the proceeding. He referred 
to the im'perial decree which ordered that all the members of the Leipsic 
League should lay down their arms; and, as he found that the elector, in 
spite of this command, stiU continued on the defensive, he immediately 
marched into Saxony without even ma^g any declaration of war; and 
taking possession of and pillaging the cities of Merseburg, Zeitz, Naumburg, 
and Weissenfels, he advanced to Leipsic itself. This unjust act of violence 
effected more than all the persuasive eloquence of the king might have pro- 
duced, for the elector threw himself immediately and without any reserve 
mto his arms, concluded with him a firm and definitive alliance, offensive and 
defensive, and joined him with his army at Duben on the 3rd of September, 
1631. 

same day the imperial _ general made his attack upon Leipsic, 
had closed its gates against him, and he took possession of it the next 
day ; but the king now advanced with his umted forces to recover the city, 

■ and the day had at length arrived on which the decisive trial was to take 
p^ce between the old and hitherto unconquered general of the emperor, and 
the roym and youthful hero of Sweden. Gustavus, who knew how necessary 
it vras that he should succeed by a grand action to secure and consmand the 
confidence of Germany based upon his genius and good fortune, felt deeply 
the importance of this day, and wavered in Ms determination. He still 
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doubted the prudence of staking the fate of the war upon a single battle; 
for there was too much reason to believe that the loss of this action must put 
an end to all his hopes on that side of the ocean, whilst it would produce the 
ruin of the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, together with the complete 
and final destruction of the Protestant church throughout the whole empire. 

The elector of Saxony, however, who could no longer endure to behold his 
country thus demolished by the hands of a pitiless and ruthless foe, urged the 
king in the most forcible language to give battle, and Gustavus accordingly 
yielded and marched on to Leipsic. The two armies met in the fields of the 
village of Breitenfeld, on the 7th of September, 1631, and there fought the 
decisive battle. Gustavus divided the Saxons from the rest of his troops, 
and posted them on his left wing, for as they were only recently enlisted he 
could not put entire trust in them.^ 

BATTLE OP BEEITBNPELD, OR LEIPSIC (1631) 

Until mid-day between one and two nothing decisive had taken place. 
Thien the actual battle began, for the left wing of the enemy advanced against 
the right wing of the Swedes, endeavouring to penetrate its right flank and 
thus gain the wind. In consequence of the displacement of the Swedish front 
farther to the right, the Pappenheim cavalry, which had to left-wheel so as to 
attack the enemy’s whig, lost connection with their centre. Instead of restor- 
ing this connection, they committed a new error, in drawing stUl further to the 
west (calculated from their standpoint) when engaged with the Swedish right 
wing. The king realising this movement strengthened his right wing by fresh 
troops, which were soon broken by the enemy and compelled to take to flight. 

Now the centre of the enemy, the whole compact mass of its infantry, 
flanked on both sides by cavalry, began to descend the heights. It was Tilly’s 
plan to throw himself with all his weight on to the newly recruited and inex- 
perienced Saxons, and only after having overcome them to deal with the more 
terrible enemy. Tilly’s battalions held the Saxons for a long time. The 
Saxon cavalry and artillery tried to defend themselves, but when their best 
constable [gunner] had fallen, they could no longer be controlled The 
artillerymen deserted their guns, the infdntry retreated in company form, 
and even the cavalry took to flight. The elector himself fled, surrounded by 
his bodyguard, and did not halt till he reached Eilenburg. As they fled, the 
Saxons spread the report that they were beaten and all was lost. The Swe- 
dish troops, who were behind the line of battle with the convoy and baggage, 
with terror heard the cry; they immediately turned and hastened in great 
disorder to Duben. 

Having repulsed the Saxons, Tilly’s infantry attacked the exposed left 
flank of the Swedes, and the regiment of Purstenberg moved out to attack 
them in the rear. It is proof of the progress of the Swedish art of manoeu- 
vring that Horn was able at this threatenmg moment to wheel round the whole 
left wing, by which he fronted the enemy. Out of the second line of the 
centre, Gustavus Adolphus in person led the two_ brigades which stood next to 
Horn’s left wing, and opposed them to the superior force of the enemy. _ 

In this place the battle raged long and furiously; on the imperial side the 
Purstenberg cavalry of the right wmg especially distinguished themselves. 
The imperial infantry stood as a rock, and bravely repelled all attacks of the 
Swedish cavalry. Then, at the command of Gustavus Adolphus, the East 
GotMc cavalry came from the right wing Pield-Marshal Horn placed him- 
self at their head, ^visions of muleteers joined them, and thus they advanced 
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for the decisive attack. Firat of all occurred a couple of furious musketry 
salvos, theu a terrible m6l6e with the enemy. Horn’s ranks were broken 
through, the Spanish battalions scattered. The Swedes afterguards retook 
the Saxon cannon, and conquered the enemy’s own battery. When evening 
came, the Swedes were conquerors, the forces of the enemy were all destroyed 
except fom regiments, which succeeded in escaping, veiled by the thick clouds 
of dust raised by the m§l^. The Swedish cavalry pursued the fugitives until 
dark. 

The loss of men on both sides was considerable. The number of wounded 
Md dead on the Swedish side was given at twenty-one hundred; that of the 
imperial, in battle and in the pursuit, at from ten to twelve thousand. So 
m^y prisoners were taken that not only could broken regiments be filled up 
with them, but new regiments were formed. A report mentions seven thou- 
sand prisoners. In any case, as Gustavus Adolphus wrote, the enemy’s 
infantry was completely destroyed; entire regiments, as that of Holstein, 
had been cut to pieces. Both sides had heavy losses in superior officers P 

After Breiteiifeld the progress of the Protestant army was a triumphal 
march through south Germany. The castle of Wurzburg was stormed, the 
Spanish garrison of Oppenheim put to the sword; Christmas of 1631 was 
sj^nu at Mainz in feastmg and drinking. _ Louis XIII began to be alarmed at 
the successes of Gustavus. ^'It is high time,” he observed, “ to set a limit to 
the progress of this Goth.” But the “Goth” entered Nuremberg in March, 
1632, and was idolised as the saviour of the Protestant cause and a descendant 
of the old hereditary burggrafs of the town. The imperials were driven out of 
Donauworth on the 5th of April. On the 14th the Swedes encountered Tilly, 
who was guarding the passage of the Lech. The river was crossed m the 
teeth of the enemy, and Tilly was mortally wounded. He was carried to 
Ingolstadt, only to die. At Augsburg Gustavus even demanded an oath of 
obedience, as from subject to sovereign. 

Bavaria claimed attention next. V/ith Frederick, the exiled elector pala- 
tine, at his side, Gustavus rode into Munich. It was not the fault of Gustavus 
if Frederick was not again ruling at Heidelberg. Gustavus had offered him his 
ancestral territories on the condition that he would allow Swedish garrisons 
to occupy his fortresses dining the war, and that he would give equal liberty 
to the Lutheran and Calvinist forms of worship. Against this latter demand 
Frederick’s narrow-hearted Calvinism steeled itself, and when, not many 
months later, he was carried off by a fever at Bacharach, he was still, through 
his own fault, a homeless wanderer on the face of the earth. 

All Germany, except the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, was 
at the feet of Gustavus. The position of the emperor was growing desperate. 
It was at this critical stage that the Spaniards recommended the recall of 
Wallenstein. The secret hopes of Wallenstein had risen at the reluctance 
with which John Geoige and the Saxons had forsaken the emperor. True, 
they had marched through Bohemia after their disorderly flight from Breiten- 
feld, and had entered Prague amid almost universal enthusiasm; but Wallen- 
stein hoped_ they might be won from their new allies by sacrificing the Edict 
of Restitution. All Germany could then resist Swedes and Frenchmen, 
nominally under the sway of Ferdinand but practically under ttot of the gen- 
eral who h^ become indispensable. 

The articles of Znaim, in which Wallenstein agreed to resume command, 
have been c^ed an unparalleled document in history. They were finally 
^reed upon in April, 1632, and provided that no army could be introduced 
into the empire except under Wallenstein’s command. He alone was to 
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possess the right of confiscation and pardon. He could then create a new 
class of princes, who would owe their existence entirely to him. If Mecklen- 
hurg was not recovered he was to have a princely territory elsewhere. The 
power of Wallenstein, like that of Napoleon the Great, was largely due to his 
military supremacy. Like Napoleon, upon that military supremacy he 
attempted to found an indisputable sovereignty. His power for raising 
armies was truly prodigious. From Italy, from Scotland, from Poland, from 
every German^ land between the Baltic and the Alps, men flocked to his 
standard. With Wallenstein’s acceptance of the permanent command in 
April, the emperor was practically retiring before the ts^ranny of a dictator. _ 
Wallenstein began by attacking the Saxons in Bohemia, forcing the garri« 
son in Prague to surrender on the 22nd of May, 1632. Soon not a Saxon 
remained in Bohemia. John George was now between two fires of negotia- 
tion — one from Gustavus, the other frpm Wallenstein. He knew not whether 
to favour the_ Swedish king’s Corpus Evangehcorum or Wallenstein’s plans for 
unity of empire. Before John George’s hesitating answer could reach Gusta- 
vus, the war blazed out afresh,* Wallenstem fell upon Nuremberg, into which 
Gustavus had thrown himself to defend the town. Along the Rhine from 
Alsace to Coblenz, Pappenheim and the Spaniards were carrying on the war.® 


THE SIEGE OP NUREMBERG 

It soon became apparent in which direction the enemy would turn. Wal- 
lenstein and the allied forces followed him from Eger and reached Nuremberg 
a few days after Gustavus Adolphus. But he had no battle in view, although 
Maximilian of Bavaria urged one upon him. The imperial general declared, 
not without reason, that he could not put the force, of which he had only just 
assumed command and which was not yet sufficiently disciplined, to such a 
test. He preferred to set ten regiments and nine companies to work uninter- 
ruptedly at a strongly-fortified camp, which was ready in three days. It 
stretched on the left bank of the Rednitz for two and a half miles round, from 
Stein to Furth. It was an entrenchment such as had never before been seen 
in Germany. His strongest point was the so-called old castle stable, or “the 
old fortress,” near which was a forester’s house. In this stronghold Wallen- 
stein, with his force of from sixty to eighty thousand men, now waited grimly 
immovable with the intention, no doubt, of starving out the Swedes. He 
declared that he wished to teach the Swedish monarch, who until now had 
boldly and steadily advanced, another aspect of warfare; he was to break his 
head against these impregnable fortifications. Gustavus Adolphus tried once 
more, and again in vain, to entice his enemy from his stronghold, and win him 
to an open encounter in the field. 

For months these two generals, the greatest of their tune, faced each other 
before the walls of the old free city, without any serious encounter taking 
place. Only now and then there were skirmishes around newly arriving 
provision-convoys, in one of which the Swedes succeeded in taking prisoner 
Colonel Sparre, afterwards general and master of the ordnance, who was 
repeatedly employed by Wallenstein in his negotiations with Saxony. Con- 
sidering the enormous number of troops assembled on a disproportionately 
small piece of ground, it was inevitable that after a time, first within the town 
itselfj but afterwards in both encampments, .there should be a very serious 
scarcity of foodstuffs. Soon the resources of the whole country for miles 
around were conapletely exhausted. The mortality, particularly in the town 
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itself, rapidly iacreased; numbers of horses succumbed, polluting the air of the 
camp with the odour oi putrefaction. 

The situation became all the more serious for Gustavus Adolphus, because 
whUst he was condemned to absolute inactivity his generals in Bavaria and 
along the Rhine were pressed harder and harder by the enemy. In order to 
put an end to this intolerable position, Gustavus Adolphus decided to attempt 
what most of those experienced in warfare considered an impossible enter- 
prise, namely an attack upon the entrenchments of Wallenstein’s camp. 
From all sides he drew his detached corps together into one central force with- 
out Wallenstein’s doing anything to hinder him. Then, after making one 
more fruitless attempt to move the imperial forces to a battle, on September 
3rd, he ordered the attack to be made. With indomitable courage he hmled 
his Swedish troops, hitherto unvanquished, upon those terrible fortifications. 
A most murderous battle raged round the “old fortress.” Three times the 
valorous Swedes scaled the walls, to be repulsed each time b 3 ^ Colalto’s men. 
Bernhard of Weimar succeeded, it is true, in storming a neighbouring hdl, 
from which the main fortress might have been commanded by the guns; but 
as a steady rain set in, which thoroughly soaked the ground, it proved an 
impossibility to drag the cannon up into place. In spite of the most admir- 
able bravery the effort was unsuccessful, and Gustavus Adolphus was com- 
pelled, towards evening, to withdraw his troops. 

He had suffered no actual defeat. But for the first time he had failed to 
carry out a military enterprise which he had taken in hand. Wallenstein 
wrote a triumphant report of the successful repulse to Vienna. He_ had 
reason to feel proud, as it was the first dccasion upon which the “ Invincible” 
had been withstood with effect. Gustavus Adolphus determined to try to 
renew the negotiations with Wallenstein, which had formeily been broken off. 
For this purpose he employed the prisoner of war, Sparre,” who was first to 
try and arrange a treaty for the exchange of prisoners, and then to propose 
new conditions of peace, over which delegates from both sides would meet to 
consult. If desu-ed, the kmg also volunteered to meet Wallenstein in person 
— no doubt an attractive proposal. But Wallenstein now maintained a 
persistently firm and irreproacmbly correct attitude towards the emperor 
He communicated the offer of Gustavus Adolphus to the elector Maximilian, 
and replied to the king that he could give no answer without instiuctions from 
Vienna. By this it is evident that the full powers to treat for peace, with 
which Wallenstein had been invested when resuming the generalship of the 
army, referred in the first place only to Saxony and could not be applied to 
Sweden without further endorsement. Wallenstem informed the emperor on 
September 10th of the offer Gustavus Adolphus had made. But, as the 
emperor temporised before replying, the negotiations were broken off at this 
point. 

The Withdrawal of Oustavus Adolphus 

A few days later, on the 18th of September, Gustavus Adolphus, having 
the day before once again failed to draw the adversary to open combat, at 
last determined to withdraw from Nuremberg, finding as he did that a longer 
stay in a neighbourhood so denuded of supplies was well-nigh impossible. 
The impatient temper of the king had spent itself for the first time, in vain 
against the immovable calmness of an enemy very different from himself, 
but his equal in strength » _ He marched away past WaUenstein’s encamp- 
ment; but Wallenstein let him go, broke up his camp, and went northwards, 
establishing himself firmly'in Saxony, where he burned and plundered in the 
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hope of at last detaching the elector of Saxony from his alliance with the 
Swedes when he should see how little protection they could give his country. 
Had the imperial commander been able to gam the positions of defence he 
needed, all might have gone well with hun. Wallenstein always sought to 
take up an impregnable position of defence. At Nuremberg he had suc- 
ceeded, in Saxony he was destined to fail. ’ Gustavus was upon him before 
he could gam the necessary positions. Erfurt was saved from the imperials. 
At Naumburg Gustavus was welcomed as a saviour, after the cruelties of 
Wallenstein. The Saxon army was at Torgau and Wallenstein at Lutzen. 
Pappenheim obtained permission to attempt a diversion upon the Rhenish 
bishoprics, and accordingly left the main army. The division of forces 
when Gustavus was close upon them was a ruinous policy. On the evening 
of the 15th of November Gustavus came in sight of Wallenstein’s position 
at Lutzen.® 


THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN (NOVEMBEB 16TH, 1632) 

Tie evening being far advanced, the Swedes, fatigued by a long march 
in miry ground and impeded by a morass which was omy passable by a single 
bridge, the king deferred his attack, and permitted his troops to repose till 
the morning, although the night was spent in skirmishes between the irreg- 
ulars of both armies. 

Wallenstein, aware that a retreat in the night, before so skilful and vigi- 
lant an adversary, would be attended with the utmost danger, if not the ruin 
of his army, and that his name would be irretrievably disgraced by giving 
way before a far inferior force,^ condescended to call a council of war 
and applied to his favourite astrologer, the confidant of all his secrets and the 
director of his plans. His officers unanimously advised him to accept the 
combat, should the Swedes venture to attack a force superior in strength and 
position; but his resolution was more decidedly fixed by the opinion of his 
astrologer, who declared that during the month of November the stars were 
unpropjtious to Gustavus. In conformity with this advice, Wallenstein 
determined to maintain his position, made the concerted signals for the recall 
of Pappenheim, and emplo^d the remainder of the night in widening the 
trenches^ on both sides of the high-road in front of his army, throwing up 
redoubts, and taking measures to strengthen his position. On the ensuing 
dawn he drew up liis army, and, ordered mass to be celebrated throughout his 
whole camp; after encouraging' his soldiers, by suggesting every_ motive of 
hope, honour, and greatness, he quitted his coach, mounted a bay jennet, and 
prepared to receive the attack, which was every moment expected to com- 
mence. 

Fortunately for Wallenstein the morning of this important day, the 16th 
of November, was lowering and overcast, and an impenetrable fog suspended 
the movements of both parties till an hour before mid-day. When the gloom 
dispersed, the two armies were discovered in order of battle on each side of 
the high-road which skirts the extensive plain of Lutzen. The king, adopting 
the same order as a.t the battle of Leipsic, drew up his troops in two Imes, 
intermixing platoons of musketeers with his cavalry. On the other side, 
Wallenstein appears to have formed bis in one line, according to the pre- 

* Many antliors have supposed, after the authority of Khevenhiller, that the forces of Wal- 
lenstein did not exceed twelve thousand men Such a supposition is disproved by the accounts 
of other contemporary writers, and by the amount of his forces before his retreat from Weis- 
senfels. From a comparison of various authorities, we may justly estimate his force at thirty 
thousand men, exclusive of the corps under Pappenheim. 

* As the country was open, these trenches were dug as fences for the corn fields, 
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vaJling tactics of the times, the cavalry on the wings, and four ponderous 
squares of infantry in the centre; the trenches in his front were lined with 
musketeers, and flanked with cannon, and the rest of his artillery was dis- 
tributed principally along his centre and on his right flank, to bear obliquely 
on the centre and left of the enemy. The wings of both armies were supported 
on one side on the Flussgraben, and on the other stretched to Lutzen, -which 
was occupied by the imperials. 

The cannonade and skirmishing commenced -with the dawn, but from the 
darkness of the fog it was eleven before the king could put his army in motion. 
After a public prayer, he gave out the fortieth psalm, “God is our refuge and 
strength,” which was sung by the whole army, accompanied by all the mili- 
tary music, and then led forward his troops. The Swedish infantry first 
advanced against the imperial musketeers posted along the trenches, but 
were received with such a galling fire that they gave way. In this extremity 
the king himself leaped from his horse, flew to their head, and seizing a pike 
encouraged them by his voice and gestures to renew the combat; at the same 
time Wallenstein advanced to animate his men, fresh reinforcements crowded 
to the point of attack, and the two parties, encouraged by their respective 
chiefs, fought with unparalleled desperation. The Swedes, though frequently 
repulsed, as frequently returned to the assault; and at length the imperial 
infantry were driven from the trench back on their own cavalry.® 

The Death of Gustavus Adolphiis 

Gustavus Adolphus was already confident that the day was won. But 
whilst he was trying to break and destroy the left wing of the imperial forces 
an unexpected message came — “ The whole of the conquered ground is lost' ” 
It was near mid-day. The fog floating overhead came down from time to 
time and settled in dense banks upon the plain. This was the king’s undoing 
He was at the head of the SmSland cavalry, meaning to come to the help of his 
centre under Nils Brake by attacking the imperial centre on the left flank 
His impatience carried him forward in advance of the regiment, a cloud of fog 
came down and covered him, he lost the direction, wandered a little to the 
right, and suddenly commg upon an imperial regiment of cuirassiers was met 
by a volley of pistol shots. One bullet hit his horse inr the neck, a second 
shattered the king’s left arm. Turning to the left to get out of the way — a 
very small followmg with him — he was overtaken and shot through the back, 
the shot being fired by Falkenberg of the Florentine regiment. The kmcr 
reeled in the saddle, feU backwards from his horse, and still banging in the 
stirrups was dragged along, falling at last in a dying state upon the ground; 

horse galloped away towards the trenches and across the road. A cuiras- 
sier fired again at the kmg and shot him through the temples, and the page 
Leubelfing, who tried to conceal the king’s identity, was stabbed. The rest of 
the king’s attendants, including Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
made their escape under cover of the fog. 

The duke of Friedland (Wallenstein) knew nothing of this occurrence 
He had withdra-wn from the front as soon as the enemy was driven over the 
trenches, and had retired near his litter. [Wallenstein in this battle had a 
kind of litter drawn by two mules, as his gout prevented his mountmg a horse ] 
The physical pain he suffered became unbearable whenever the counterbal- 
ancing moral tension was relaxed. News was now brought from the right 
wing and the news was favourable. The assaults on the windmill heights 
had been sternly repulsed by the Colloredos and the Piccolommi, and Hagen 
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sent a request to the duke that he would allow an attack to be made by the 
right wing, as he believed such an attack would have a wonderful result. 

Then an officer came galloping up from the left wing; his message was 
encouraging; the enemy was driven across the trenches, and had lost its 
leader. It was supposed their leader was the kmg himself. Wallenstein’s 
eyes flashed like an eagle’s. “What’s going on there?” he cafled out to the 
front, where disturbance and shoutmg could be heard. The reply came : a pair 
of deserters from Nuremberg said they recognised the king’s white horse gal- 
loping about riderless on the battle-field. 

“Ride to Hagen,” cried Wallenstein with visible excitement; “tell him to 
hold himself in readiness with the Benninghausen regiment. As soon as Pap- 
penheim’s force is seen in the distance, and as soon as he hears us attacking 
here, he must wheel to the right with his own and Benninghausen’s regiments, 
and fall on the enemy’s flank from the other side of Lutzen.” 

The messenger hastened away, not noticing that from the im;perial front 
came sounds of great tumult and agitation, and officers rode hurriedly up to 
the duke’s litter. They brought him information that the enemy’s line was 
boisterously and clamourously re-forming for the attack. And this was 
actually the fact. A chamberlain, or truchsess, of the king’s suite had 
brought the news of the king’s faU to Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. After 
the first great shock of dismay, both officers and troops were seized with 
furious rage, and Duke Bernhard, who assumed the supreme command, took 
advantage of this temper and' at once ordered a general attack. 

The Renewed Attack 

This new attack, threatening destruction to the whole line from the centre 
up to the windmill heights, opened the third bloody act of the battle of 
Lutzen. Meanwhile the conditional orders of the duke of Friedland were 
communicated to Hagen. Hagen, a man of sangume temperament, listened to 
the condition with only half an ear, but took ia with both ears the permission 
to attack, and hearing the sound of renewed conflict thought that Wallen- 
stein was attacking. 

It was the attack of the Protestant army he heard. With wild cries of 
vengeance it closed in upon the imperial army, and fatally broke into Fried- 
land’s position. The battery in the centre, which Wallenstein had seized 
only half an hour earher, was now taken at the first assault; and Wallen- 
stein’s whole centre, as well as the whole right wmg, was driven inwards by 
the enraged Swedes. Duke Bernhard himself led the Swedish and German 
troops towards the windmill heights and took the guns by storm. He had 
anticipated Hagen’s idea of a flank attack and opposed it with superior force. 
Protestant regiments, with sharpshooters interspersed in all gaps, were press- 
ing forward with a rush under the windmills just where Hagen wanted to 
wheel about. Hagen lost his head, and retired in disorder. 'The enemy shot 
volley after volley mto his midst, and turning to the right imperial flank broke 
into the Tertska, Piccolomini, and Defur regiments stationed there. At that 
moment a terrible explosion was heard. Several powder wagons behind 
them were shot up into the air, a panic of terror spread through Hagen’s and 
Benninghausen’s troops; neither of the two leaders could pull himself together 
in time to regain command. 

The duke of Friedland himself and his staff were completely surprised by 
the impetuosity of the attack. As has been already said, the battery of the 
centre was taken in a moment, and the violence of the assault threw back the 
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centre in such a way that Wallenstein had neither time nor space to get him- 
self put on to his horse. He was obliged to content himself with being drawn 
by his mules to a less dangerous spot. He would only allow them to take him 
a very little way back, however; he called on them to halt, crept out of the 
litter,^ and m spite of excruciating pain got upon his legs and drew his sword, 
stabbing without ado any of the fugitives who came within his reach as they 
fled past him. He even tried to mount his horse imaided, but the effort 
nearly threw him into a swoon. His servants caught hold of him and put him 
on to a small brown horse, spotted like a tiger, whose skin was afterwards 
stuffed, and is preserved to the present day at Prague. 

He was scarcely in the saddle, when he was again engulfed by the seething 
tummil which became ever more impeWous and close-compacted. From 
tibe right the new shock came, and with it a cry which rang out high above all 
lie din and confusion: “The windmill heights are taken! The enemy breaks 
into our right flank!” There was no stopping them, and the commander-in- 
^ef was borne powerless along with the fleeing troops. Niemaim, at his 
si^, inanaged to keep a clear ^ace in front of the duke, by slashing about 
with his sword and by making his horse curvet and prance, until they came to 
Goltz’s irffantry, still_ untouched by the panic, still frontmg towards the 
enemy’s lines. He cried out to the officerSj “Pikemen forv’ard!” and they, 
seeing the commander’s litter before them in the midst of all the confusion, 
took up the order a-nd immediately executed it. The pikemen drew forward 
their pikes, and divided the stream of fugitives, driving them right and left. , 

The commander halted again before another regiment, which still kept its 
front to the foe, and he gave orders that the cavalry regiments of Lamboy, 
Lindels, and Drost should be fetched up from the left wing Scarcely had his 
three officers disappeared through the crowd to execute this order, when Pap- 
penheim arrived on the field of battle with seven thousand cuirassiers, dra- 
goons, and Croatians. The fourth act of the battle of Lutzen opened. 

The fog had cleared away and the sun shone out. Pappenheim came 
galloping up at the head of his cuirassiers, his thin sharp face with its piercing 
eyes looking as if it were springing upon the enemy from out of the black 
hehnet; his own trumpeter, Ehinger, on a white horse close to the black- 
hamessed leader, sounded the fanfare on the gallop — which was repeated by 
the trumpets behmd. Pappenheim drew his sword, turned to look at his 
cuii*assier8, swung the sword over his head and shouted to Ehinger, the 
trumpeter, “To the charge!” Ehinger blew the short vigorous notes, the 
trumpters behind repeated them, and like a thunderstorm the seven thousand 
horsemen burst 'upon the enemy, overthrowing all before tb^m 

Wallenstein on his part made good use of this favourable turn of affairs. 
The panic was checked. He was riding everywhere, givmg orders; troops 
had been brought up from the left wing, and under cover of Pappenheim’s 
victorious advance he led his own troops forward at the double towards the 
entrenchments. Within a quarter of an hour all lost ground was won back, 
the artillery again in the hands of the imperial forces, and sixty standards 
and ensigns — among them the king’s own standard — were taken from the 
enemy. The sim, hastening to the west, shed its faint, wintry rays upon 
the scene of Friedland’s victory. 

THE DEATH OF PAPPENHEIM; WALLENSTEIN BETEBATS 

But the last act was still to come; the battle was not over with the setting 
Of the sun. Pappenheim’s spirit was not content with the recapture of lost 
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ground; he pursued the wavering enemy inexorably, heedle^ of a bullet in 
his hip. “Forward*” he cried to Ehinger. Ehinger again sounded the 
charge, the exhausted horses were again spurred on; then a falconet ball hit 
Pappenheim. Ehinger caught the horse by the bridle and Pappenheim slid 
to the ground, still shouting with dying voice, “Forward, forward!” But 
this fall at sunset was as momentous an event for the Catholic side as the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus in the morning for the Protestant side — only 
with a totally different result. 

The death of the Swedish king had roused his army to a fury of reven^; 
the death of Pappenheim caused dismay and bewilderment. ^ The_ wild 
cavalry charge had lost the presence and voice of its leader: it split up, 
faltered, lost sight of its common aiin — and on the instant Duke Bernhard 
was aware of it. He collected his stricken troops and rallied the entire force 
of the Protestant army once more to the assault on the entrenchments. It 
crossed them, recaptured the guns, struggled and fought and massacred with 
superhuman energy. 

Such were the last scenes, which exacted the largest sacrifices. _ The 
imperial army stood its ground vnth steady endurance, its leaders fighting_ in 
the midst of the turmoil side by side with the common soldiers and falling like 
heroes. Hieronymos Colloredo fell dead and Colonel Beithold von Wallen- 
stein, a cousin of Friedland; General Breuner, of the ordnance, was thrown 
from his horse by a shot in the face, Count Harrach likewise; and Colonel 
Piccolomini, who had assumed command at the windmill heights, became a 
target for the enemy’s fire. BaU after ball resounded from his cuirass, he 
was blee^ng from four wounds, three horses had been shot imder Mm, but 
again and again he appeared high on horseback, leading the broken regiments 
against the enemy over the bodies of the blue and yellow regiments of the 
Swedes which covered the ground like a blue and yellow cloth. Friedland 
himself rode up and down like a ghost amidst the carnage, with drawn 
sword, pointing, urging, commanding — to all appearance mvulnerable. inie 
bullets pierced through his cloak, but seemed to make no impression on him. 
Just as he disregarded the pain he suffered from gout, so he disregarded the 
pain of his wounds. He was hit in the left Mp, and had to defend himself 
against a Swedish captain of horse, bent upon capturing or killing him, like a 
common trooper. Everything was at stake, and he was the man to hold on to 
the very last. 

The sun had set, darkness fell over the plain; but he was_ resolved not to 
3 deld, not if high and low — not if he himself should go do'^ in the slaughter. 
The troops could no longer see him, but they could hear him; they could hear 
his terrible voice, now here, now there: “Jesus Maria! ^ Steady, steady, we 
are winning!” No one won. The darkness was now complete: the battle 
had to come to a standstill, for no one could tell whether he fought fnend or 
foe. Deep silence followed the terrible uproar. Night now lay over the field 
of battle, which was as though sown with the bodies of the dead and wounded. 
Nine thousand men lay there, never to rise a^in.7 

During the night Wallenstein retired, leaving the field to the enemy, with 
all his artillery. The Swedes were deliberating a retreat, when the ensuing 
morning saw them masters of the field. _ 'fheir victory was dearly purchased by 
the loss of their beloved monarch. His body, which was discovered stripped, 
mangled, and covered with gore, tmder a heap of slain, was conveyed to 
Naumburg and afterwards to Wolgast, whence it was transported to Stock- 
holm.o 

» “ Jesns Maria” was WaHeastein’fc Httle cry. 
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THE WAB CONTINTJES 

Jt now became a question whether or not the Swedes, after the death of 
their king^ would continue to carry on the war. If they did not, the Prot- 
est^t allies^ had good reason to be apprehensive that Wallenstein would 
visit them with a heavy retribution. The Swedish council, however, to whom 
the guardianship^ of Christina, the daughter of Gustavus, was entrusted, 
resolved to continue the war which might entitle Sweden to some of the 
provinces of Germany; and the late kmg’s friend, the chancellor Axel Oxen- 
stiema, was determined to fill his place — a man whose comprehensive and 
prudent mind knew how to hold the strength of his party together. Never- 
theless, he had not the sua’nty and generous magnannnity of his late master. 
The electoral princes, especially Saxony, found it irksome to yield obedience 
to the dictates of a Swedish nobleman, and although he succeeded in uniting 
the 'Protestant states of the four upper circles, Swabia, Franconia, and the 
upper and lower Ehine, in the Treaty of Heilbroim in the spring of 1633, it 
was soon manhested, by the indecision of some, the opposition of others, and 
the want of union amongst the leaders of the army, that the genius of Gustavus 
Adolphus no longer presided over the whole. 

Wallenstein alone, whose genius surpassed all others, might have availed 
himself of this moment of doubt and hesitation by bringing the war to a 
decision, and makmg^ the emperor triumphant; but he was occupied with 
other cares, and remained in a state of incomprehensible inaction. After the 
_ battle of Lutzen he summoned a court-martial, m order to remove from his 
own shoulders all responsibility for the loss of that action, and as he possessed 
the power of life and death over all those under his orders, he forthwith con- 
demned several of his generals and superior officers to the axe, and adjudged a 
great number of private soldiers to be hanged; finally, he ordered more than 
fifty names of absent officers to be nailed to the gallows in Prague, as those of 
traitors and cowards. He then enlisted fresh troops, replaced his artiUery 
by melting down the bells of the churches, and was soon in possession of an 
army as powerful m his former one. Instead, however, of Erecting his 
march through the imperial states, and advancing against the Swedes under 
Gustavus Horn and Duke Bernhard of Weimar, who were masters of the 
frontiers of Germany, he marched on to Silesia, where such a large army was 
not at all required, and negotiated with the Saxons for a length of time upon 
the subject of a separate treaty of peace, after he had already concluded an 
armistice with General Arnim, in command of the Saxon army. At the same 
time, according to the subsequent accusations brought against him, he en- 
deavoured^ to ascertain what amount of mdemnification the enemy would 
allow him in ease he went over to their side, for he had long since believed he 
read in the stars that it was his destiny to reign and hold unlimited sway as 
king. 

Meantime, in order by more active proceedings to prevent the emperor 
from si^ecting his intentions, he attacked the Saxons and Swedes, and 
drove them out of Silesia, taking prisoner the old count of Thum, the origi- 
nator of the war. The whole of Vienna was in a state of excitement, and 
fully expected that the man they so much hated would be led through their 
streets as tte most culpable of all those connected with the dreadful scenes 
of the revolution. Wallenstein, however, to the astonishment of all, gave him 

liberty, and when he was remonstrated with by the emperor for releasing 
his pnsoner he replied: “What use was I to make of such a fool? I wish the 
Swedes possessed no better generals than this Thum, for at the head of the 
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Swedes he will do more service for the imperkl cause than he could if in 
prison.” 

During this interval Bavaria was very hard pressed by Horn and Bernhard 
of Weimar; and, urged by the elector’s earnest demands for aid, the emperor 
had already repeatedly summoned his general to march to the relief of that 
country. Wallenstein, however, delayed doing so for a considerable time; 
at length he advanced slowly tlirough Bohemia, arrived in the upper Pala- 
tinate and marched back again ihto Bohemia, where he fixed his winter 
quarters. He gave strict orders to all his generals, in command of distmct 
divisions of the army, under the most severe penalties, not to obey the orders 
of the_ emperor; and when the latter caused a Spanish army to march from 
Italy into Germany without placing it under the orders of Wallenstein, and 
even commanded tlmt a portion of the grand army should be detached 
from the main body in order to form a junction with the Spanish division, 
the generalissimo complained loudly and indignantly at this violation of the 
treaty made between himself and the emperor. 

Wearied with these mortifications, and tormented by his attacks of gout 
to such an extent that he was obliged to have pieces of flesh cut out of the 
excoriated foot, he resolved to resign the supreme command; but he was 
determined to do so in such a manner as to place himself in a position to 
command the fulfilment of the promises originally made to him. He endeav- 
oured, therefore, to attach the leaders of his army still more closely to himself, 
and to that end summoned them aU to assemble, at the commencement of the 
year 1634, at Pilsen It was by no means difficult for him to gain them over 
to his exclusive interest, for it was upon his promise, and m the hope of being 
completely indemnified through his recommendation, that they had all raised 
and equipped regiments at their own expense, and, in some instances, staked 
their whole fortune. If, therefore, he fell, they were in danger of losing all 
compensation. Consequently, on the 12th of January, 1634, forty superior 
officers, having at their head field-marshals Ulo and Count Terzka, assembled 
at a dinner — at which, however, through severe illness, Wallenstein himself 
could not preside — and entered into a solemn compact to adhere faithfully 
to the duke in life and death as long as he should remain in the emperor’s ser- 
vice, or as long as the latter should require his services in the war; and they 
at the same time made him promise them to remain with them for some time 
longer, and not to withdraw from the supreme command without their privity 
and consent. Field-marshal Piccolomini, who subsequently betrayed his 
general, attached his signature to this agreement likewise, with the rest. 

Wallenstein’s enemies availed themselves of this certainly important cir- 
cumstance to bring him more and more under the emperor’s suspicion, and 
carried out their designs to such an extent as to make Ferdinand resolve, at 
length, to divest him of the supreme command, and to transfer it into the 
hands of GaUas. It is not to be at aU doubted that an Itelian^panish con- 
spirac 3 r was firmly established against WaJlenstem in the imperial comt, and 
was joined by the elector of Bavaria, who_ continually complained, in most 
bitter terms, against the general. The principal agent in these secret pro- 
ceedings was an Italian, Colonel Caretta, marquis of Grana. 

These mtrigues against Wallenstein were conducted so secretly — the 
emperor Ferdmand himself being m actual correspondence with him on offi- 
cial business twenty days subsequently to that of the 24th of January, when 
he had issued the instrumeni, for Wallenstein’s dismissal — that the latter 
only ffist learned it when Gallas, Piccolomini, and Aldringen published their 
ordinances, in the name of the emperor, in which they mterdicted all the 
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ksading ofBcere of the amy from acceptiog further orders from Wallenstein, 
Illo, and Terzka. Wallenstein drew up immediately a solenm declaration, 
signed by himself and twenty-nine of his generals and colonels, in Pilsen, in 
which it was stated that the compact entered into between himself and offi- 
cers on the 12th of January contained nothing whatever that was hostile to 
the emperor or the Catholic religion. He also despatched two officers to the 
act^ror, with the declaration that he was ready to resign his office of general- 
issimo, and would appear to justify himself before any tribunal the emperor 
might be pleased to appoint. These two officers, however, were met and 
detained on the road by Piecolomini, and the message they bore only reached 
the eniperor after the death of Wallenstein. 

Piccolonaini marched with his own troops against Pilsen, and Wallenstein 
was obliged to withdraw to the citadel of Eger, of which the commandant. Col- 
onel Gordon, was especially attached to him from motives of gratitude for 
Jbvours he had conferred upon him. Here, three days previous to his^death, 
having too much reason to feel assured of the hostile intentions of his enemies, 
he was impelled by necessity to seek for aid from Duke Bernhard of Weimar, 
who was now encamped in Ratisbon, and whom he urgently requested to 
advance with some of his troops towards the Bohanian frontiers. It is 
historically proved that Wallenstein’s brother-in-law. Count Kinsky, banished 
from Bohemia on account of his Protestant faith, was in treaty with the 
French ambassador, Feuqui^res, for the engagement of his relative’s services 
in the- cause of France and against the emperor, and that Cardinal Richelieu 
pronnsed W^enstein the crown of Bohemia as a recompense; and, according 
io the Sweitoh writers, similar negotiations were carried on with their party. 
But no written document, nor any direct act of Wallenstein himself, cor- 
roborates these statements or proves that he did charge Count Kinsky with 
' the execution of such commission, whilst both the French and the Swedes 
remained to the last moment in doubt as to whether or not Wallenstein was 
merely playing with them_ in order to_ gain their confidence. At the same time 
it is not unlikely that this extraordinary and incomprehensible man, antici- 
pating the probable loss of the emperor’s favour, was desirous not to refuse 
altogether the propositions of the enemy, but rather to hold this resource in 
reserve in case of being again overturned, as he was before at the diet of 
Ratisbon. 


WALLENSTEIN MUEDBRED (1634 A.D.). 

Wallenstein quitted Pilsen on the morning of the 22nd of February, borne 
along in a litter, and suffering excruciatingly from the gout. He was accom- 
panied by only ten followers, including Colonel Butler, by whom he was sub- 
^quently betrayed; and at the end of the second day’s journey he reached 
Eger, taking up his quarters in the house of the burgomaster, Pechhelbel, in 
the market-place. On the following evening, Terzka, Illo, and Kinsky, with 
Wallenstein’s secretary Neumann, proceeded to the citadel to sup with Colonel 
Gordon, the comrnandant. Whilst they were dining, thirty i-agoons, com- 
^nded by captains Deveroux and Geraldin, suddenly burst into the hafi 
from the anteroom in which they had been waiting, and falling upon their 
■^ctims, piercfed them to death; not, however, before Terzka, who bravely 
(tefended hunself, had killed two of the band of assassins. Immediately after 
this murderous act, Deveroux proceeded with six dragoons to complete the 
sa^inary plot by assassinating Wallenstein himself. It was now midnight, 
tte duke had already retired to rest. Having, however, been, roused by 
the shrieks of the countesses Terzka and Kinsky, who had just learned the 
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fate of their husbands, he roi^, and opening the window asked the sentinel 
what had happened? At the same moment, Deveroux forced open the door of 
the chamber, and rushing upon him exclaimed, as he stood at the window, 
“Death to Wallenstein!” The latter, without uttering a word, laid bare his 
breast, and received the fatal blow. 

Thus silent and reserved to the hour of his death, all the profound and 
mysterious thoughts and sentiments of his soul remained hidden from the 
world, and a veil of obscurity was cast over his whole life and actions. He 
was one of those men whose deep-laid plans and -motives it is impossible to 
fathom, and of whom little or nothing can be said in explanation of their 
views or ideas. 

After his death his estates were confiscated, and a great portion of them 
were transferred as a reward into the hands of his enemies, and even to those 
by whona he had been murdered. Gallas received the duchy of Fnedland, 
Piccolomini had the principality of Nachod, whilst Butler and the actual 
assassins were rewarded with others of his estates and large sums of his money. 
The major part of his possessions, however, was retained by the emperor him- 
self. The value of Wallenstein’s landed property alone was estimated at 
50,000,000 florms. His widow received the principality of Neusehloss, and 
his only surviving child, Maria Elisabeth, became shortly afterwards the wife 
of Count Caunitz.ti 

“His_ imperial majesty,” says the chronicler Khevenhiller, "also showed 
compassion for the soul of Friedland [Wallenstein] and had three thousand 
masses said at Vienna for him and the others who were kiUed, in the hope that 
in their last moments they regretted and repented of their sins.”^ 

THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN (1634 A.D.) 

Wallenstein’s army, a few regiments excepted, which dispensed or went 
over to the Swedes, remained true to the emperor. The archduke Ferdinand 
was appointed generalissimo of the imperial forces, which were placed under 
the command of Gallas. Another army was conducted across the Alps (1634) 
by the cardinal infante Don Ferdinand, brother to Philip IV of Spain. Had 
Bernard been aided by the Saxons or by Horn, the whole of the imperial army 
might easily have b^n scattered during the confusion consequent on the 
death of its commander, but the Saxons were engaged in securing the posses- 
sion of Lusatia, and it was not until May that Arnim gained a trifling advan- 
tage near Liegnitz. Horn laid siege to Ueberlingen on the Lake of Constance, 
with a view of retarding the advance of the Spariards. A small Swedish force 
under Ban4r retook Frankfort-on-the-Oder and joined the Saxons. The little 
town of Hdxter was plundered, and all the inhabitants were butchered by 
Geleen, George of Luneburg delaying to grant his promised aid in the hope of 
seizing Hildesheim for himself. HUdesheim capitulated in July. The eoim- 
try swarmed with revolutionary peasant bands, whom hunger had converted 
into robbers. The upper Rhenish provinces were equally unquiet. Bernhard 
remained inactive on the Danube, alone disturbed by Johann von Werth, who 
once more drove him from his quarters at De^endorf. Feuqui&res, mean- 
while, strenuously endeavoured to win the Heilbronn confederation over to 
the interests of France, and to dissolve their alliance with Sweden. Lofiier 
had abandoned the Swedish service for that of France, and his master, the 
young duke Eberhard of Wurtemberg, was, like William of Hesse, in the pay of 
that crown. 

The whole of the Protestant forces was thus scattered when the great 
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unperial army broke up its camp in Bohemia and advanced upon Ratisbon, 
with the design of seizing that city and of joiniug the Spanish army then 
advancing from Italy. Bernhard vainly summoned Horn to his aid; the 
moment for action passed. When too late, he was joined by that com- 
mander at Augsburg, and the confederates were pushed hastily forwards to 
the relief of Ratisbon. Landshut was taken by storm and shared the fate of 
Magdeburg. Aldringer, whilst vainly attempting to save the city, perished 
in the general conflagration. The castle, which had been converted into a 
powder magazine, was blown up (1634). The news of the capitulation of 
Ratisbon, on the 26th of July, reached the victors midway. Amim and 
Baner appeared on the same day before Prague. Ibie imperials, nevertheless, 
indifferent to the fate of Bohemia, continued to mount the Danube. The 
advanced Croatian guard committed the most horrid excesses. 

At Nordlingen, a junction took place with the Spanish troops. The 
imperial army now amounted to forty-six thousand men under the archduke 
Ferdinand, the cardinal infante, the elector of Bavaria, the duke of Lorraine, 
generals Gallas and Johann von Werth. The Protestants, although reinforced 
by the people of Wiirtemberg, numbered but thirty thousand. Bernhard, too 
confident of success, and impatient to relieve the city of Nordlingen, at that 
time vigorously besieged by the imperials, rejected Horn’s advice to await the 
arrival of the Rheingraf,' and resolved to hazard a battle. On the 26th of 
August, 1634, he made a successful attack and gained a favourable position, 
but was on the following day overwhelmed by numbers. The explosion of 
his powder magazine, by which numbers of his men were destroyed, contrib- 
uted to complete his defeat. Count Thurn the Younger vainly endeavoured 
to turn the battle, and led his men seventeen times to the charge. Horn was 
taken prisoner, and twelve thousand men feU. Bernhard fled. His treasures 
and papers fell mto the hands of the enemy The Rheingraf, who was bring- 
ing seven thousand men to his aid, was surprised and completely routed by 
Johann von Werth and Charles of Lorraine. Heilbronn was plundered during 
the retreat by the Swedish colonel Senger, who fled out of one gate with his 
booty as the imperials entered at another to complete the pillage. 

The horrors inflicted upon Havana were terribly revenged upon Swabia. 
The duke of Wurtemberg, Eberhard III, safe behind the fortifications of 
Strasburg, forgot the misery of his country in the arms of the beautiful 
markgrafin von Salm. Waiblingen, Nurtingen, Kalw, Kirchheim, Boblingen, 
Besigheim, and almost every village throughout the country were destroyed; 
Heilbronn was almost totally burned down; the inhabitants were either 
butchered or cruelly tortured. To pillage and murder succeeded famine and 
pestilence. The population of the duchy of Wurtemberg was reduced from 
haK a million to forty-eight thousand souls The Jesuits took possession of 
the old Lutheran university of Tubingen. Osiander, the chancellor of the 
university, unmoved by the example of his weaker brethren, who recanted in 
order to retain their olSces and dignities, bravely knocked down a soldier, who 
attacked him, sword in hand, in the pulpit. The Catholic service was in 
many places re-established by force. 

The whole of Wurtemberg was either confiscated by the emperor or parti- 
tioned among his favourites. Trauttmansdorf received Weinsberg; Sc^ck, 
Boblingen and Tuttlingen;_ Taupadel, who had been left by Bernhard in 
Schorndorf, was forced to yield. Augsburg was again distinguished amid the 
general misery by the loss of sixty thousand of her inhabitants, who were 

Tills was Otto Ludwig, count of Bheingau, wlio had fought under Christian IV of 
Denmark and m 16S3 entered the service of Oustavus Adolphus,] 
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swept away by famine and pestilence. The remaining citizens, whom starva- 
tion alone compelled to capitulate, were deprived of aU their possessions, 
forced to recant, and refused permission to emigrate. Wurzbuig, Frankfort, 
Speier, Philippsburg, the whole of Rhenish Franconia, besides Mainz, Heidel- 
berg, and Coblenz, fell into the hands of the emperor. The whole of the 
Palatinate was agam laid waste, and the inhabitants were butchered in such 
numbers that two hundred peasants were all that remained in the lower 
country. Isolani devastated the Wetterau with fire and sword, and plundered 
the country as far as Thuringia. The places whither the Swedes had fled for 
refuge also suffered incredibly. The fugitive soldiery, without provisions or 
baggage, clamoured for pay, and Oxenstierna, m order to avoid a general 
pillage, laid the merchants, assembled at the fair held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, under contribution. The sufferings of the wretched Swabians were 
avenged by the embittered soldiery on the Catholic inhabitants of Mainz. 

The imperia,! army, although weakened by division, by garrisoning the 
conquered provinces, and by the departure of the infante for the Netherlands, 
still presented too formidable -an aspect for attack on the part of Bernhard, 
who, unwilling to demand the aid he required from France, remained peace- 
ably beyond the Rhine. The Heilbronn confederacy had, independently of 
him, cast itself into the arms of France. Loffler, the Swedish chancellor and 
the chief leader of the confederation, had contrived to secure to France, 
without Bernhard’s assent, the hereditary possession of Alsace, for which he 
was deprived of his office and banished by Oxenstierna. The celebrated 
Dutchman, Hugo Grotius, replaced him as Swedish ambassador in Pans. 
Wurtemburg and Hesse had long forwarded the interests of France. 

THE PEACE OP PBAGUE (1635 A.D ) 

The sin committed by the Heilbronn confederation against Germany by 
selling themselves to France is alone to be palliated by the" desperate situation 
to which they were reduced by the defection of the Protestant electors. 
Saxony and Brandenburg again concluded peace (1635) at Prague with the 
emperor, to whom they abandoned all the Protestants in southern and western 
Germany and, the whole of the Heilbronn confederation, under pretext of the 
urgent necessity of peace, of the restoration of the honour of Germany, and of 
the happiness of the people by the expulsion of the foreigner. Saxony was 
reinstated in the territory of which she had been deprived by the Edict of 
Restitution, and received Upper Lusatia as a hereditary fief. Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, was also nominated administrator of the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg in the room of the archduke Leopold. A Saxon princess, the 
daughter of the eiectoress Magdalena Sibylla, was given in marriage to Prince 
Christian of Denmark as an mducement to that kingdom to take the field 
against Sweden. Brandenburg received the reversion of Pomerania, whose 
last duke, Bogislaw, was sick and childless. The princes of Mecklenburg and 
Anhalt, and the cities Erfurt, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Ulm, also conformed 
to the treatj^ for the sake of preserving their neutrality, for which they were 
bitterly punished. 

Had the emperor taken advantage of the decreasing power of Sweden, of 
the procrastination on the part of France, and of the general desire for peace 
manifested tlmoughout Germany, to publish a general amnesty and to grant 
the free exercise of religion throughout the empire, the wounds inflicted by his 
bloodthirsty policy might yet have been healed, but the grey-headed hypo- 
crite merely folded his bands, dripping in gore, in prayer, and demanded fresh 
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victims from the god of peace. Peace was concluded with part of the heretics 
in order to secure the destruction of the rest. The last opportunity that 
offered for the expulsion of the foreign robber from Germany was lost by 
the exclusion of the Heilbronn confederation from the Treaty of Prague by the 
emperor; and although they in their despair placed the Empire at the mercy 
of the l^ench, and their country for centuries beneath French influence, their 
crime rests on the head of the sovereign, who by his acts placed the empire on 
the brink of the precipice, and on those of the dastardly electors, who, for the 
sake of securing an enlarged territory to their houses, basely betrayed their 
brethren. The elector of Saxony, for the second tune unmindful _ of his 
plighted faith, abandoned Protestant Silesia to the wrath of the Jesuits, and 
the fate of the rema i nin g Protestant provinces, excluded from the Treaty of 
Prague, may be read in that of the Palatinate and of Wurtemberg. 

Oxenstierna hastened in person to Paris for the purpose of making terms 
with Richelieu, and of thereby counterbalancing the league between the 
emperor, Saxony, and Brandenburg; and Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar was 
compelled passively to behold the dispute between Sweden and France for 
sovereignty over Protestant Germany. The French soldiery were, moreover, 
so undisciplined and cowardly that they deserted in troops. Bernhard was 
consequently far from sufficiently reinforced, but nevertheless succeeded in 
raising the siege of Heidelberg. The death of the energetic and aged rhein- 
graf took place just at this period. 

Whilst matters were thus at a standstill on the upper Rhine, success 
attended the imperial arms in the Netherlands. The French, victorious at 
Avein, were forced to raise the siege of Louvain by the infante and Piccolomini 
(1635). The Dutch were also expelled from the country. Bernhard, fearing 
to be surrounded by Piccolomini, retired from the Rhine into upper Bur- 
gundy. Heidelberg fell; two French regiments were cut to pieces at Reichen- 
weier by Johann von Werth; Hatzfeld took Kaiserslautern by storm, and 
almost totally anniliilated the celebrated yellow regiment of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Mainz was closely besieged, and France, alarmed at the turn of affairs, 
sent the old cardinal De la Valette to reinforce Bernhard, who advanced to 
the relief of Mainz and succeeded in raising the siege, notwithstanding the 
cowardice of the French, who were forced by threats to cross the Emme. 
Johann von Werth, meanwhile, invaded Lorraine, and, with Piccolomini and 
the infante, made a feint to cross the French, frontier. De la Valette and 
Bernhard instantly returned, pursued by Gallas and already surrounded by 
Colloredo,‘ who was defeated by Bernhard at Meisenheim, where he had 
seized the pass. Hotly pursued by Gallas and hard pushed by the Croatians, 
Bernhard escaped across the Saar at Walderfingen on a bridge raised on wine- 
casks, beffire the arrival of the main body of the imperials, which came up 
with his "''nrguard at Boulay, but met with a repulse. After a retreat of 
thirteen days, the fugitive army reached Metz, in September, 1635. Gallas 
fixed his headquarters in Lorrame, but the country had been already so com- 
pletely pillaged that he was compelled to return in November, and to fix his 
camp in Alsace-Zabern, where he gave himself up to rioting and drunkenness, 
whilst his army was thinned by famine and pestilence. Mamz was starved 
out and capitulated, after having been plundered by the Swedish garrison. 

In the commencement of 1636 Bernhard visited Paris, where he was 
Courteously received by Louis XIII. The impression made upon his heart 

* The Colloredo are descended from tlie Swabian family of Walsee, wliicb, in the four- 
teenth century, settled m Friuh, and, at a later period, erected the castle on the steep {collo 
n0%do\ 
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by the lovely daughter of the duke de Rohan was no sooner perceived than a 
plan was formed by the French court to deprive him of his independence as a 
prince of the empire. Bernhard discovered their project and closed his heart 
against the seductions of the lady. The aid promised by France was now 
withheld. Both parties were deceived. France, unwilling to defray the 
expenses of a war carried on by Bernhard for the sole benefit of Protestant 
Grermany, merely aimed at preserving a pretext for interference in the polit- 
ical and religious disputes agitating that country, and, for that purpose, 
promised Bernhard a sum of 4,000,000 liiues for the maintenance of an army 
of eighteen thousand men. 

The reconquest of Alsace followed: at Zabem, which was taken by storm, 
Bernhard lost the forefinger of his left hand, and the bed on which he lay 
was shattered by a cannon ball. He returned thence to Lorraine, where he 
carried on a petty war with Gallas and took several fortresses. The humanity 
evinced by him at this period, so contrary to the license he had formerly 
allowed his soldiery from a spirit of religious fanaticism, proceeded from a 
desire to please the French queen, the celebrated Anne of Austria, the daughter 
of Philip HI of Spain. He surprised Isolani’s Croatians at Champlitte, and 
deprived them of eighteen hundred horses and of the whole of the rich booty 
they had collected (1636). 

THE DEFEAT OP THE FRENCH 

In the beginning of the year, Johann von Werth had, independently of 
Gallas, ventured as far as Louvain, where a revolution had broken out. The 
Gallo-Dutch faction, nevertheless,^ proved victorious, and the imperials were 
expelled. Werth, unable to lay siege to the town with his cavalry, revenged 
himself by laying the country in the vicinity waste. In Apiril he joined 
Piccolomini with the view of invading France and of marching full upon 
Pans. This project was, however, frustrated by Piecolomini’s timidity and 
by the tardy movements of the infantry. This expedition, undertaken in 
defiance of the orders of the elector of Bavaria, forms one of the few amusing 
episodes of this terrible tragedy. 

Werth, advancing rapidly with his cavalry, beat the French on every 
point, forced the passage of the Somme and Oise, and spread terror through- 
out France. The cities laid their keys at his feet, the nobles begged for sen- 
tinels to guard their houses, and paid them enormous sums. Paris was 
reduced to despair. The roads to Chartres and Orleans were crowded with 
fugitives, and the metropolis must inevitably have fallen had Werth, instead 
of allowing his men to remain behind plundering the country, pushed steadily 
forward. By this delay^Richelieu gained time to levy troops and to send 
the whole of the disposame force against him. A part of the French troops 
was, nevertheless, cut to pieces during a night-attack at Montigny, and it was 
not until the autumnal rains and floods brought disease into his camp that 
Werth retired. He remained for some time afterwards at Cologne, where he 
wedded the countess Spaur (of an ancient Tyrolese family). Ehrenbreitstein, 
still garrisoned by the French, who had long lost Coblenz, was closely besieged 
by Werth, and forced by famme to capitulate (1637). 

William of Hesse, instead of joining Bernhard after the battle of Ndrd- 
liogen, had raised troops with the money received by him from France and 
had seized Paderborn, which was retaken by the imperialists in 1636. George 
von Liineburg, who had, in 1634, become the head of the Guelfic house on the 
death of Frederick Ulrich of Wolfenbuttel, long hesitated to give in his adhe- 
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sion to the Treaty of Prague, but Oxenstierua, on becoming acquainted with 
his intercourse with the emperor, depriving him, by means of Sperreuter, of 
his best regiments, his hesitation ceased and he acceded to the emperor’s terms. 
Sperreuter, who had deserted with the lower Saxon regiments to the Swedish 
general Ban6r, now went over to the emperor, and Baudis to_ Saxony. A 
reaction took place in all the Grerman regiments under the Swedish standard, 
of which the Prague confederation failed to take advantage, and their com- 
manders were bribed by Kniphausen to remain in the pay of Sweden. Ihis 
general fell, in January, 1636, at Haselunne, during an engagement with 
Geleen, who was beaten off the field. Mmden was betrayed, in May, to the 
Swedes, by the commandant Ludmgshausen, Kniphausen’s son-m-law. 

The remnant of the old Swedish army under Ban4r found itself exposed 
to the greatest danger by the conclusion of peace at Prague. Ban6r, together 
with the elector of Saxony, had advanced upon Bohemia, whence he was now 
compelled to retreat. On the alliance between George von Luneburg and 
Saxony, Baudissin was despatched against him, November, 1635, but was 
defeated at Domitz, and Ban4r, dreading to be cut off by an imperial corps 
under the Bohemian Marzin, who had taken Stargard by storm and pillaged 
that town, withdrew to Pomerania. During this autumn, the French ambas- 
sador, Avaux, had succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation between 
Mdadislaw of Poland and Sweden, and in terminating the long war between 
those countries. The Swedish regiments under Torstenson consequently 
evacuated Livonia and Prussia and united with those under Ban6r; whilst, 
on the other hand, a wild troop of Polish-Cossacks marched to the aid of the 
emperor. 

This cunning policy on the part of France caused the war to rage with 
redoubled fury. Ban4r and Torstenson defeated the Saxons in the depth of 
winter at Goldberg and Kiritz, and, in February, Ban^r agam mvaded Saxony 
and cruelly visited the defection of the elector on the heads of Ins wretched 
subjects. The arrival of Hatzfeld at the head of a body of imperials com- 
pelled him to retire behmd Magdeburg, where Baudissin was severely wounded 
and relinquished the command. Each side now confined itself to manoeuvring 
until the arnval of reinforcements. The Swedish troops arrived first, and 
Hatzfeld and the Saxons, being drawn into an engagement at Wittstock, 
before Gotz was able to jom them, were totally defeated. Hatzfeld was 
wounded, and the elector lost the whole of his baggage and treasure. Saxony 
was agam laid waste by Baner’s infuriated troops. The gallant defence of 
Leipsic increased their rage. All the towns and villages in the vicinity were 
reduced to ashes. A similar fate befell Meissen, Wurzen, Oschatz, Colditz, 
Liebenwerda, and several smaller towns. The peasants fled in crowds to the 
fortified cities and to the mountains, and, to comi^lete the general misery, 
famine and pestilence succeeded to sword and fire-brand. A bloody revenge 
was taken by Derflinger with a Brandenburg squadron on a thousand Swedish 
horse that ventured into the province of Mansfeld./ 

DEATH OP PEEDINAND 11 (1637 A.D.) 

In the midst of these mflitary operations all things proclaimed the return- 
ing ascendency of Ferdinand in Germany, and proved the advantage which 
he had derived from his reconciliation with the two chief Protestant princes, 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. An electoral diet was assembled 
at Hatisbqn, by the emperor in person, on the 15th of September, 1636, for 
the ostensible purpose of restoring peace, fpr which some vague negotiations 
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had been opened under the mediation of the pope and the king of Denmark, 
and congresses appointed at Hamburg and Cologne, but with the real view 
of procuring the election of his son Ferdinand as kmg of the Romans. Some 
attempts were made by the Protestants to hasten the negotiations, by requir- 
ing that Ferdmand, though elected, should not be crowned tUl after the 
termination of hostilities, and by the English ambassador in favour of the 
unfortunate prmces of the palatine house. But the superior influence of the 
emperor overruled all opposition; the benefits of the armistice were offered 
only to the duke of Wurtemberg, on the most rigorous terms, and the instances 
for the restoration of the prince palatine evaded by requiring impracticable 
conditions. The alarms of the diet were excited by an artful rumour that the 
king of France fostered designs on the imperial crown, in ease of an inter- 
regnum, which from the declining health of the emperor was soon likely to 
happen, and. Ferdinand was elected with only the fruitless protest of the 
palatine family and the dissenting voice of the elector of Treves, who was still 
in custody at Vienna. His capitulation contained no stipulation of impor- 
tance except a few temporary regulations occasioned by the war, with the 
declaration that the exclusion of the elector of Treves should not operate on 
any future occasion. He was accordingly acknowledged by all the powers 
of Europe, except France and Sweden. 

The emperor did not long survive this happy event. He died on the 15th 
of February, 1637, soon after his return to Vienna, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, of a decline, derived from incessant anxiety and continual fatigues of 
body and mind. 

When we review the awful period of his reign, pregnant with such extra- 
ordinary events and stupendous revolutions, we cannot but admire, in Ferdi- 
nand II, the great qualities which have distinguished the greatest men of every 
age and nation: penetration and sagacity, unbroken perseverance, irresistible 
energy of character, resignation and fortitude in adversity, and a mind never 
enervated by success. But these great qualities were sullied and disgraced 
by the most puerile superstition, inveterate bigotry, and unbounded ambition 
In many features of his public character, Ferdinand resembled his relative 
Philip II — in his talents for the cabinet no less than in his incapacity for the 
field; in elevation of mind as well as in bigotry, persecution, and cruelty; in 
fortitude in adverse, and arrogance m prosperous circumstances. But it is a 
satisfaction to record that m Ins private character he differed essentially from 
the gloomy t 3 n’ant of Spain. He was a good and affectionate father, a faithful 
and tender husband, an affable and indulgent master; he was easy of access to 
the meanest of his subjects, compassionate and forgiving, where his religious 
prejudices were not concerned. Fkom a principle of superstitious humility, he 
admitted into his presence the poor of all descriptions; and even beggars who 
were suspected of being infected with the plague were not repulsed. He pur- 
chased the liberty of many Christian slaves from their Asiatic or African 
masters, gave public entertainments to the needy, at which he assisted in per- 
son, and appointed advocates, at his own expense, to plead the cause of the 
indigent and the helpless in the courts of justice. 

As the virtues of his amiable predecessor and uncle, Maximilian II, were 
principally derived from early habits and education, so the failmgs of Ferdi- 
nand may be attributed to the early impressions which he received from his 
mother and his uncle William of Bavaria, and to the prejudices instUled into 
him by the Jesuits, which strengthened with his years and grew with his 
growth. Had he not been iaflueneed by the narrow and jaundiced views of 
superstition and bigotry, he might have maintained the peace and happiness 
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of his hereditary dominions; might have ruled the empire — not as the head 
of a sect or the chief of a party, but as the sovereign and friend of all; and 
inight have safed Germany and Europe from thirty years of anarchy, per- 
secution, and terror, devastation and carnage. In fine, the defects of educa- 
tion and erroneous principles rendered him the misfortime of his family, the 
enemy of Ms country, and the scourge of Ms age. _ 

A prince of so superstitious a character as Ferdinand was not likely to be 
paring in Ms benefactions to the clergy. He endowed many religious estab- 
lishments, and enriched others: for the Jesuits he founded sixteen colleges, 
and convents for the Bamabites, Capuchins, Cpoaladunes, Paulines, bare- 
footed Carmelites, reformed Augustins, Benedictines of Montferrat, Servites, 
aiMi Irish Franciscans. He settled an annual pension of 24,000 florins on the 
archbishopric of Prague, the twenty-eighth part of the produce of the gold and 
silver mines in Hungary on the archbishopric of Gran, and 40,000 flori^ 
annually on the Austrian prelates. He founded also four bishoprics in 
i^hemia, many schools for the education of the clergy, numerous hospitals 
and almshouses, and gave great presents to the secular clergy of the hereditary 
countries. 

When we consider that his ordinary revenue did not exceed 5,400,000 
florins, and reflect on the enormous expenses of his wars and the charges of his 
splendid establishment, it is scarcely necessary to observe t^t, notwithstand- 
ing the sums he drew from the confiscated property of his adversaries and 
rebel subjects, these benefactions contributed to exhaust Ms resources, to load 
him with pecuniary embarrassments, and often to retard or prevent the 
success of Ms military operations.® 

ACCESSION OP FERDINAND HI (1637 A.D.) 

Ferdinand 11 was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand Ernest of Hungary, as 
Ferdinand III Soon afterwards the last duke of Pomerania died, on March 
20th, 1637. The elector of Brandenburg issued a patent of seizure (Benizer- 
greifungspatent) and demanded the homage of the Pomeranian estates, which 
they, however, were unable to render, as the greater part of the country was 
in the hands of the Swedes. To enter into effective possession of his inheri- 
tance the elector had first to conquer it for himself; and he was therefore 
obliged to put forth aU his strength in the struggle with Sweden and to throw 
himself completely into the arms of the emperor, Ferdinand III. To this end 
(proceedmg along the road marked out by Schwarzenberg) he concluded a 
treaty with the emperor at Prague, by which he obtained the right of enlisting 
soldiers to the number of six thousand foot and one thousand horse for the 
purpose of gaining possession of Pomerania. These men took the oath of 
fealty to both the emperor and the elector, and thus occupied an anomalous 
position, which soon proved fraught with ominous consequence for the elec- 
torate; for the officers, most of whom were ill-disciplined and strong adherents 
of the Habsburgs, and General Klitzmg more than any of them, appealed 
perpetually from the authority of the elector to the oath they had sworn to the 
emperor, and established in the mark of Brandenburg a military anarchy, 
wMch Schwarzenberg did nothmg to prevent and which brought the country 
to the verge of ruin. Brandenburg had finally returned into the channel of 
Habsburg influence, which was equall;^ prejudicial to her territorial and 
religious interests. The prospect of winning lower Germany back to the cause 
’of Sweden and the Gospel had been dissipated utterly; Ban4r was once more 
completely isolated. 
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Nevertheless he would probably have succeeded in maintaining the com- 
manding position on the lower Elbe, which was the advantage the battle of 
Wittstock had given him, il‘ he had been able to work hand in hand with Bern- 
hard of Saxe-Weimar, as the latter most earnestly desned, that is to say, if 
Bernhard could have returned to the right bank of the Rhme and stayed there, 
thus arresting the imperial troops stationed m the west. Instead of so domg 
he was consumed by the French first to clear Franche-Comt4 of the enemy 
in concert with the duke de Longueville, so that it was August before he could 
appear on the right bank of the Rhme, and then only for a short time. Tliis 
made it possible for Gallas to advance against Baner from the Rhine; and as 
Hatzfeld and Gotz were also marching against him from Westphalia and 
Hesse, he very soon found himself more and more closely hemmed in at Torgau 
by a force of more than double the strength of his own, and could see no way 
of escape except to retire into Pomerania and there jom hands with Wrangel’s 
troops. Even this was in the highest degree difficult, and was only effected 
by an operation carried out with masterly skill for the purpose of misleadmg 
the enemy. Baner artfully spread the report that he was planning an attempt 
to cut his way through at Erfurt. The enemy’s attention being thus diverted 
to this quarter and part of his troops detained on the left bank of the Elbe, 
Bandr suddenly turned eastwards, passed through Lusatia to the Oder in 
forced marches, crossed it at a shallow place near Furstenberg, and then 
marched to Landsberg-an-der-Warthe, that by means of this important pas- 
sage of the Warthe he might secure his junction with Wrangel, who wished to 
press forward to Kustrin by the right bank of the Oder. 

But when he reached Landsberg on the 4th of July he found that the 
enemy had promptly marched after him, had outstripped him by taking a 
shorter way through Juterbog, Baruth, and Kustrin, and were already posted 
in complete order of battle on the heights behind the town. Being too weak 
to cope with them m the field, he hurriedly returned to the Oder; crossed it 
again at a place called Goritz, repulsed the Brandenburg troops under Klitzing 
after a stubborn engagement, and joined hands with Wrangel behind the 
Finow. By the masterly strategy of this retreat he had evaded the superior 
force of the enemy; but he was nevertheless obliged to give ground before 
them and to retreat to the strongly fortified town of Stettin. The greater 
part of Pomerania fell into the hands of the imperials. 

After these reverses, what did it signify if, in the face of the intrigues of 
the French and in spite of then lukewarm support, Bernhard — after gaining 
some advantage over the duke of Lorraine — contrived to cross the Rhine at 
Rheinau, exactly halfway between Breisach and Strasburg, on the 6th of 
August? The project of concerted action with- the Swedes, which he had 
most at heart, was now entirely out of the question, for they had been driven 
back to the Baltic coast; while on the other hand, himself isolated, he found 
his position so menaced by the numerical superiority of the enemy under 
Johann von Werth that, although he successfully repulsed several attacks 
upon his entrenchments on the Rhine, he was ultimately compelled to retreat 
to the left bank of the river (in September) and to take up his winter quarters 
in the territory of the see of Bile, during which process he was forced into 
many unfriendly and vexatious explanations with the Swiss confederates. 

THE TREATY OF HAMBTTEG (1638 A.D.) 

On the whole, at the end of 1637, the imperials had gained a very decided 
advantage, in spite of the victory won by the Swedes at the beginning of the 
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year. Up to this time the mtervention of the French had not affected the 
progress of the war to any material extent. Marshals La VaJette and La 
Meilleraie had indeed succeeded in taking up a series of positions on the lower 
Rhine, at the end of September Prince Frederick Henry of Orange had taken 
Breda after a long siege, and the duke de Schomberg had defeated the Span- 
iards at Leueate in Languedoc. But aU these advantages gained over the 
Spaniards could not be placed in the balance against the unfavourable state of 
affairs in Germany, the principal theatre of war. Here the imperials appeared 
to have finally attained a crushing superiority. They had even succeeded m 
expellir^ from his own dominions the gallant landgraf William of Hesse — the 
only German prince beside Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar who had manfully main- 
tained the struggle against the emperor — and forcing him to flee into East 
Fr ieslan d, where he succumbed to the notations and exertions of a harassing 
military career in the year 1637. There was not the shadow of a doubt that 
great efforts would be required of the powers still in aims against the emperor 
if they were to carry their resistance to any successful issue. 

The two foreign powers which were implicated in the war were by no 
means blind to this fact. Although during the previous year Oxenstierna had 
repeatedly entered into negotiations for peace writh the imperials at Hamburg, 
yet now that both were in danger of succumbing they concluded, on the 6th 
of March, 1638, a new treaty of alliance, by which both pledged themselves to 
persevere in the common cause, and not to make peace with the emperor 
except conjointly. 

VICTORIES OP BEEKHARD OP SAXE-WEIMAR 

But at the very time when the forces arrayed against the emperor’s 
supremacy entered into closer political union by this treaty, a complete 
reversal of the military situation in favour of the Protestant and anti-Habs- 
burg cause was brought about by the only prince who, throughout the war, 
held the banner of that cause aloft under the most arduous circumstances 
from motives of the loftiest idealism and patriotism, Duke Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. 

Devoted as he was with equal fervour to his country and his religion, the 
valiant duke had felt it bitterly tliat in the previous year he had been able 
to do so little to support Ban^r’s gallant exertions. His loyal devotion to 
the whole of his beloved native land of Germany was, he protested, at all 
times the purpose and guide of all his undei takings. Thus he had written at 
Strasburg in November of 1636 But in order to continue his resistance to 
the emperor’s policy, which he believed to be prejudicial to the interests of 
his country, this prince, inspired by sentiments so truly German, had been 
obliged to take the pay of a foreign power. This fact sets in a strong light 
all the perversity of circumstances which had been brought about by this 
unhappy war. And France, which furmshed the pay for him and his army, 
insisted that his first duty was to protect the French frontier, and did little 
or nothing to provide him with an opportunity of taking effective part in the 
war within the empire. Tardily, and without even approximate fulness, she 
met the obligations which she had undertaken towards the duke The 
promised French auxiliaries came in dnblets and in nothing like the prom- 
ised strength; and, what was even worse, they w'ere extremely loth to carry 
the war over to the right bank of the Rhine. 

What did the war in the empire yonder matter to France or to Richelieu? 
The army which they subsidised was to serve, in the first instance, for the 
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maintenance of the positions on the left bank of the Rhine which the cardinal 
hoped to gain for France. The new alliance with Sweden made no difference 
to this_ state of thmgs; it was merely intended to keep the war going, because 
the private aims of France were only to be attained by tliat means. What 
Richelieu desired was to extend French dominion on the left bank of the 
Rhine while Sweden conducted the war within the empire. He could with 
difficulty be induced to furnish French troops for the campaign on the right 
bank, and when he did so they were not placed under Bernhard’s command, 
as the latter wished, but remained independent and were commanded by 
French marshals. 

Capture of Lauferiburg ( 1638 A.D ) 

Then Bernhard, who had been waiting in his winter quarters in vain for 
the French succours, determined to do what he could by himself. On Jan- 
uary 28th, 1638, in the middle of winter, he started from Zwingen with his 
little army of barely eight thousand men all told, marched along the upper 
Rhine, past the important fortress of Rhemfelden, to a place called Stein, 
which lay on the left bank of the river opposite Sackingen, where they crossed 
in a couple of small boats on the 30th of January. The imperials, who 
thought that the fortress of Rheinfelden gave them the command of the 
whole upper course of the Rhine, had for some incomprehensible reason left 
Sackingen without a garrison. The town consequently opened its gates to 
Bernliard immediately, Laufenburg was taken by a coup de tnain on the 31st, 
and a fine covered bridge thus secured. When Waldshut also had fallen, 
Bernhard resolved to make an attack upon Rheinfelden itself, which was 
strongly fortified and held by Major Rodel, a gallant commander The siege 
commenced on the 2nd of February, the bombardment on the 10th. But in 
spite of the best progress the besiegers could make with their mines and 
parallels the brave garrison held out. Bernhard then determmed to carry 
it by storm, and fixed the 28th of February for the assault. 

On that very day, however, a hostile force advanced to the relief of the 
fortress, the value and importance of the command of the Rhine which it 

E e being fully appreciated by the imperials. For this reason the emperor 
summoned Savelli from Lorraine and requested the' elector of Bavaria 
to despatch that gallant cavalry leader, Johann von Werth, in support of 
the relief expedition. The umted forces of the two arrived before Rhein- 
felden on the 28th of February. A hot engagement ensued, in which Bern- 
hard, whose forces were not only the weaker but were split up by the Rhine 
into two divisions, though not actually defeated, suffered such losses that he 
was obliged to retire and leave the way to the fortress open to the enemy. 
While he withdrew to Laufenburg they supplied the fortress with provisions 
and ammunition; and, fancying that they had put it out of Bernhard’s power 
to harm them, they disposed their forces in widely scattered positions without 
the slightest apprehension as to the result. In addition to this, no real con- 
cord prevailed between the two commanders. Bernhard turned these cir- 
cumstances to his own profit; two days later he ventured to leave Laufenburg 
once more, and march agamst the imperial and Bavarian forces. On March 
the 3rd he succeeded in taking them completely by surprise and inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon them. The most obstinate resistance was made by 
Johaim von Werth, but ultimately he and Savelli, together with all the other 
generals and most of the colonels of their army, were taken prisoners by 
Bernhard. The army itself was utterly annihilated, scattered remnants were 
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afl that found refuge in Bile. In spite of this disaster the brave garrison of 
Rhemfelden held out for fully three weeks longer, ultimately capitulating on 
the 23rd of March, on condition that they were allowed to retire with the 
honours of war to Breisach. 

By this victory Bernhard had made himself master of the upper Rhine 
all the way to Breisach. His position was already such that he could venture 
to detach Taupadel with the bulk of the cavalry to the upper Danube, to 
oppose the new imperial army which was being collected there and prevent 
it from coming down through the Black Forest to the Rhine valley to relieve 
Breisach. For the task which Bernhard now set himself was to take this 
very strongly fortified town, which was considered the most important strong- 
hold in the empire and was the point of greatest strategic importance to the 
imperials. 


Siege of Breisach ( 1638 A D.) 

Breisach, with its substantial bridge over the Rhine, was as a matter of 
fact the point in the whole valley of the Rhine which, in the case of war 
between the emperor and France, it was of the utmost consequence for either 
side to possess. For the emperor it constituted the mam bulwark of the 
provinces of anterior Austria and the best approach for the invasion of Lor- 
raine; for the French it was the best crossing-place for an attack upon the 
empire. The emperor declared that the holding of Breisach was_ the most 
important undertaking of the whole war, and sent orders to Reinach, the 
commandant, to defend it to the last drop of his blood. The imperial lead- 
ers had instructions to try and relieve it, should it be invested, though the 
whole army should perish in the attempt. Even Gotz, who was in West- 
phalia, received orders to hasten thither. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the most stubborn fights of the campaign would be fought around this fortress. 
Therefore, when Bernhard marched down the Rhine after the takmg of 
Rheinfelden, he addressed an urgent petition to Richelieu to send him an 
auxiliary force under Guebriant and to pay at least a portion of the subsidy 
that was due to him. For he could not venture to cherish the hope of dis- 
charging a task of such extreme difficulty with his little army, which, small 
as it was, he had to divide in order simultaneously to undertake the siege and 
ward off the attempts at relief which were sure to be made from all quarters. 

Relying on the anticipation of the French reinforcements, Bernhard’s 
first endeavour was to isolate Breisach. He took the strong castle of Rotteln 
in the early days of April, and then proceeded to take Neuenburg and Frei- 
burg. But a strong relieving force was already assemblmg about Nordlingen, 
and Taupadel, who had fixed his quarters in Wurtembeig, m the valley of 
the upper Neckar, became involved in difficulties, from which he was forced 
to appeal to Bernhard to extricate him. To this request the latter could not 
respond until he had received the promised reinforcements from France. 
When they did reach Neuenburg on the Rhine, under the command of 
Gu4briant on May the 2nd — not indeed in the promised strength, but only 
to the number of three thousand men — Bernhard sped into the mountainous 
country of the Black Forest to effect a junction with Taupadel and repulse 
the imperial army under Gotz. The latter evaded him and made a wide 
ditour to reach the Rhine through the vaUey of the Kinzig. 

As a matter of fact, although Bernhard also returned in hot haste to the 
Rhine, Gote succeeded in reaching Offenburg and sending a fresh supply of 
provisions into Breisach. The situation thus underwent a change very much 
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to Bernhard’s disadvantage, for he was obliged at one and the same time to 
keep his front towards the imperial relieving force and to blockade the fortress, 
before which he sat down at the beginning of June. For this his forces we’"? 
wholly inadequate. On the 18th of June he was again compelled to raise the 
blockade and to beg for additional help from France. He had to send a 
special embassy to Richelieu — the conduct of which he entrusted to the 
Swiss colonel Hans Ludwig von Erbach, who had entered his service as a 
major-general — before he could attain his end, but at length Turenne was 
despatched to his assistance, though with only two thousand men, and 
arrived at Kolmar on the 27th of July. 

No sooner had he obtamed these succours than Bernhard set his army in 
motion to attack Gotz, who had meanwhile brought reinforcements to Gen- 
eral Savelli (who had escaped from captivity) and was about to throw a fresh 
convoy of provisions into Breisach. On August 9th, a sanguinary battle was 
fought at Wittenweier, in which the imperial troops, thoi^h surprised on the 
march by Bernhard in an awkward defile, offered a most vigorous resistance 
but were nevertheless thoroughly beaten. Only two or three thousand men 
escaped from the field. 

Now (by the middle of August) Bernhard was able for the first time to 
devote hunself seriously to the siege of Breisach He made his engineer, 
Thoinas Kluge, girdle the fortress with a row of strong entrenchments. On 
the night between the 6th and 7th of October he succeeded in occupying the 
Island Redoubt, the outermost defence of the fortress. Breisach was now 
completely cut off from the outer world, and all that remained to do was to 
starve out the garrison, who refused to discuss terms of capitulation. But 
the enormous importance ascribed by the imperials to the possession of this 
fortress urged them on to fresh attempts to relieve it, in spite of their previous 
defeats. Its relief was to have been undertaken simultaneously in the middle 
of October by the duke of Lorraine from the west and Gotz from the east. 
Bernhard would then have been reduced to a position of the utmost difficulty. 
But Gotz, whose incapacity became daily more apparent, hesitated too long, 
and Bernhard succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat upon the duke of Lorraine, 
who was first in the field, at Sennheim (Cemay) in Alsace, on the 15th of 
October, and then hurried back to the right bank of the Rhine, where Gotz 
had appeared before Breisach on the 22nd. On the 24th an extremely fierce 
engagement was fought in the lines round the fortress, and ultimately resulted 
in the defeat of Gotz. This sealed the fate of the fortress, for it could now no 
longer count upon relief from any quarter. At the begmning of November 
the last outworks were taken, and the ring of besiegers drew closer and closer. 
It was absolutely impossible to get provisions into the town. A famine 
ensued among the inhabitants and the garrison, and gradually assumed more 
and more hideous proportions. When all the provisions had been consumed 
the unfortunate people had recourse to the most unnatural and loathsome 
articles of ^et. Rats and mice became costly luxuries. The cup of anguish 
inseparable from a siege was emptied to the dregs, and still the commandant 
showed no disposition to accept the terms of capitulation which Bernhard 
offered. He held his post as long as it was humanly possible, and beyond the 
limit imposed by the laws of humanity. Not until the last horrible extremity 
was reached and repeated cases of cannibalism had occurred among a populace 
driven by hunger to madness and despair, did Reinach resolve (on December 
20th) to accede to terms by which the garrison marched out with the honours 
of war. But those who left the fortress were mere shadows of humanity, 
broken down in body and mind. It was not without good reason that Duke 
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Bernhard wrathfuUy reproached Reinach for having let naatters come to this 
pass. 

Bernhard, now at the zenith of his military reputation, _ was regarded by 
the Protestants of Germany as their saviour and- deliverer in time of utmost 
need, and was lauded in extrav^ant encomiums as a second Gustavus 
Adolphus. The forces ranged against the emperor were everjrwhere on the 
alert, drawing fresh life and vigour from the amazing successes of the hero of 
Weimar. The decisive effects of the victories of Wittenweier and Rhemfelden 
had been felt even in the north; the imperial forces had been withdrawn from 
Westphalia, Hesse, and Thuringia to go to the relief of Breisach, and the road 
was thus left open to Baner, who drove the emperor’s forces back from Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania, and once more menaced Brandenburg. The imperial 
troops, which were few in number, had to retire into Silesia and Bohemia. In 
the foUowing year (1639) Ban4r was able to venture far on the way towards 
Bohemia after gaining a victory over the impenals at Chemnitz. Both he 
and Bernhard indulged in the boldest plans for the campaign of 1639, in which 
they were at last to act in concert and to subdue the emperor by tremendous 
blows from the north and west; after which they might hope to compel him to 
conclude the universal peace so long desired, upon the basis of true religious 
liberty. 

THE TREACHERY OP FE..iNCE 

From one quarter alone Bernhard was confronted with difficulties and 
attempts to withhold from him the fruits of his victories, and that was from 
France, the very power in w'hose service he had gained them. By the agree- 
ment of October, 1635, Richelieu had pledged himself to hand Alsace and the 
government of Hanau over to him with all the rights which the house of 
Austria had enjoyed in those territories. On the flimsiest pretexts he now 
raised objection after objection to the carrying out of this compact, and more 
particularly to the surrender of the fortress of Breisach which had Just been 
conquered mth such difficulty. After droppmg his original contention that 
Breisach did not belong to Alsace, as too perverse and repugnant to the facts 
of the case, Richelieu proceeded to argue that this important stronghold could 
never be maintamed by so small a force as Bernhard would have at his dis- 
posal as landgraf of Alsace. Tlie troops which he had commanded had been 
in the service of the king of France, the king of France had paid him, and the 
king was therefore entitled to share in the fruits of victory. 

Bernhard, who had promptly set to work to construct a properly organised 
government in Alsace, vainly endeavoured by means of repeated embassies 
to bring the French to recognise the contract of 1635. In consequence of the 
warnings of his friends in Paris he refrained from going thither m person 
But when Guebriant, acting on instructions from Richelieu, conveyed to him 
the suggestion that he should hold Alsace “under the suzeramty of the kin g 
of France,” i e. that he should become that king’s vassal, he flew into a violent 
rage and declared that he would not be the first to dismember his country 
His relations with France grew more and more strained and unfriendly as the 
perversity of their nature became more and more apparent. MTiat might not 
this prince have accomplished, with his high military abilities and his ardent 
patriotism, if his victories haci been achieved by the help of his German co- 
religionists and not by the subsidies of France! To the German nation he 
would have become what Wallenstem might have become had he not been a 
general in the emperor’s service. 

Meanwhile on the imperial side there was no lack of tempting offers, by 
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which it was hoped that he might be won over and induced to give in his 
adherence to the Peace of Prague. But in spite of his dismal experience of 
the French, Bernhard indignantly rejected all such overtures, the acceptance 
of which would have brought him into conflict with the whole tenor of his past 
career. From first to last he believed that the chief task of his_ life was to 
bring the emperor to terms in a lasting peace, based upon sound principles and 
satisfj^ing the just demands of his co-religionists. With all the vehement 
optimism of his character he clung to the hope that now that he had done such 
great things he would find adherents and supporters among his Protestant 
compatriots. He had already entered into an alliance with the high-spirited 
landgrafin Amalia Elizabeth of Hesse, and had tried to mn her over to take 
part again in the war from which, by the agreement of Mainz of 1638, she had 
withdrawn in her capacity of guardian to her infant son William VI, at the 
urgent request of the estates of her dominions. 

THE DEATH OF BEENHARD (1639 AD.) 

The valiant duke was making preparations for transferring the theatre of 
war once more to the right bank of the Rhine and joining han^ with Ban6r 
for concerted operations; his troops had even crossed the Rhine at Neuen- 
burg, when he fell a victim to a malady of the nature of plague at that place, 
on the 18th of July, 1639. His death happened so opportunely for the French, 
who had long been jealous of his proud independence, as to give rise among 
his contemporaries to a wholly unfounded rumour that he had been poisoned 
at the instigation of France.^ 

In these days of the fatherland’s deepest need and degradation Duke Bern- 
hard of Weimar had alone stood forth as truly great and honourable, and above 
all a German at heart 

LAST TEN YEARS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR , 

With the successive deaths of Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Bern- 
hard of Weimar there was an end of the generals who were at the same time 
statesmen, and whose military operations were conceived on a large scale, 
commensurate with the magnitude of their pohtical conceptions. From now 
on the hordes of soldiers marched to and fro, from one end of Germany to the 
other — without any coherent plan, but merely with a view to small advan- 
tages and plunder. Germany, already exhausted, was now completely 
devastated. The foreign powers, France and Sweden, sent gold and generals 
to Germany. There they organised armies of their own which should subsist 
on plunder; and with these armies as support thej^ were able to play the 
master in the realm. The emperor and the states which upheld him were the 
enemy, and it was their lands which were to be ravaged in such a barbarous 
manner. The emperor’s forces, on the other hand, attacked with equal fury 
the states allied to France and Sweden. For the rest the soldiery treated 
friend and foe alike; they robbed and pillaged eveiywhere without license. 
During the long-continued war, with its numerous vicissitudes, nmnberless 
places were plundered and laid waste by Swedes, French, and imperial troops 
until they became a wilderness. The wretched, impoverished people became 
stupid and brutal under so much misery. All escaped who could and con- 
cealed themselves in the woods or in caves, many jomed the soldiery, while 
stUl others became thieves and murderers 

All cried for peace: but no power was great enough to overcome the 
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otters, nor_ would any abate a bit of its own self-seeking. Foreigners 
demoded indemnification; the Germans were still in controversy over 
religions questions. The emperor and the Catholics, even the obstinate 
Lutherans, would hear nothing of universal religious freedom; the reformed 
church should forevef remain outside the pale. This solution was not of a 
nature to please the reform party, while the emperor and the Catholics were 
willing neither completely to raise the unfortunate restitution edict, nor to 
grant a general amnesty. 

Bavaria had no desire to give back the electorate and Palatinate: and the 
emperor would not listen to any proposals of indemnification to Bavaria, 
Sweden, or IVance. Many princes of the empire expected largely to increase 
their territorial possessions of land by a continuance of the war. All nego- 
tiations for peace were, therefore, fruitless, and the German people was com- 
pelled to continue to pay the foreign invader and the domestic destroyer with 
its goods and its blood, with the sacrifice of its power and its honour, its 
freedom and its rights. 

,"^^6 the French entrenched themselves in the southwestern part of the 
empire, the Swedish general Baner fought bravely m northern Germany 
against the forces of the emperor, which in the beginning were led by Gallas, 
and afterwards were commanded by the brother of the emperor, Archduke 
Leopold William. The latter drove Ban^r, who had been ravaging Bohemia 
with fire and sword (164D), into Meissen and Thuringia, which he mercilessly 
devastated because of the desertion of the elector of Saxiony. It was the 
unhappy people of those princes who had upheld the peace negotiations at 
Prague who must now atone most fearfully; for what had been left undis- 
turbed by the unperiM allies, the Swedes now overran and destroyed. Then 
Ban6r joined forces with the French general Gu^briant; and while the emperor 
was at Ratisbon, discussing in the diet the best means of drivmg foreigners 
froin the empire, he drew near by forced marches and came unexpectedly upon 
the imperial army from behind, wishing to take the emperor prisoner. For- 
tunately for the latter, a thaw suddenly set m which broke the ice in the 
Danube and swelled the waters to such a height that it was impossible to 
construct a bridge of boats, and the Swede was obliged to retreat, thus leaving 
the emperor untouched. At the same time Gu^briant became separated 
from Ban4r, and the imperial army now followed on the latter’s retreat 
through the Palatinate. _ Yet he fought his way bravely through Bohemia 
to Saxony, where Gu4briant again jomed him. Baner died suddenly on the 
20th of _May, 1641, at Halberstadt. He was a brave soldier; but overin- 
dulgent in eating and drinking. It was his debauchery that carried him to 
the grave. 

Torstenscm Succeeds Baner 

General Lennart Torstenson now took the chief command of the Swedish 
army Torstenson was frail m body and could scarcely stand upon his legs 
because of the gout. However, his spirit was vigorous and healthy and not 
to be broken by any reverses; he passed his days and nights conceiving 
daring plans for war. Torstenson immediately marched fresh troops out of 
Sweden into Germany, restoring military discipline first of all. In 1642 he 
suddenly earned the war into the emperor’s land — Silesia and Moravia. 
From there the archduke William and the imperial general Piccolomini drove 
him back to Saxony, and on the 2nd of November, 1642, a decisive battle 
was fought on the plain before Breitenfeld, not far from Leipsic. The Swedes 
were again victorious, after tho bravest resistance by the imperial troops. 
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Suddenly Torstenson, who despite his gout was like a flash of lightning in 
his military operations, opened a campaign in Bohemia and Moravia, and 
penetrated even to the gates of Vienna. This daring exploit woifld have 
decided the war in favour of the Swedes, if at the same time Gu6briant had 
advanced on Bavaria. However, Guebriant was killed at RottweU and 
another general of the French army, Rosen, was defeated by General Johann 
von Werth, at Tuttlingen, on the" 24th of November, 1643. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for peace had been gomg on for a long time 
between the emperor and Sweden, and Denmark had interfered as a media- 
tory power. , Prompted wholly by her jealousy of Sweden, it was her secret 
intention to weaken the political power of that state. _ As soon as the bold 
and vigilant Torstenson realised this, he marched, straight as an arrow, out 
of Moravia into Holstein. He then occupied .Jutland, and held Denmark in 
terror. The emperor then sent an army under GaUas to the relief of the 
Danes. However, Torstenson by a dexterous manoeuvre hastened past the 
imperials near Rendsburg, and when the latter followed hun, he overwhelmed 
Gallas’ force in a severe battle at Juterbog; afterwards, in 1644, he swept 
back swiftly with sixteen thousand men to Bohemia. There, in 1645, he 
won a decisive victory over the imperial army at Jankau, and then marched 
upon Viennaj in the hope that Prmce Rakdczy of Transylvania would sup- 
port him while the French army was marching through Swabia to Franken 
and advancing on Bavaria. By this move Emperor Ferdinand III was 
placed in great danger; but his courage remained unaltered, and soon the 
luck of war turned m his favour. RAkbczjr made peace with him, and the 
French army, although victorious over the imperial in an important battle 
near Allersheim, was nevertheless so weakened by its great losses that it was 
compelled again to return to the Rhine. At this point Torstenson, who had 
beleaguered the city of Brunn in Moravia was forced to raise the siege, by 
which he suffered the loss of many brave soldiers. 

Wrangel Sitcceeds Torstenson 

Denmark, on the other hand, and the elector of Saxony decided to make 
peace with Sweden, the latter for the reason that the Swedes had so fearfully 
ravaged his lands. AWt the same time Torstenson relinquished his com- 
mand of the Swedish army, his frail body being no longer able to withstand 
the hardships of war. The chief command of the Swedish army then devolved 
upon the brave Karl Gustaf Wrangel. In 1646 he joined forces with the 
French general Turenne, and both armies now occupied Bavaria; and in 
1647 the elector Maximilian, who for twenty-nine years, during inn u me rable 
changes of fortune, had upheld the cause of the emperor and the Catholics, 
was compelled to accede to an armistice until the consummation of peace. 
It was out of anxiety for his territories, which he wished to save from rum, 
that the aged prince thus held himself neutral. 

The outlook for the emperor was very dark about that time. He had 
only twelve thousand men remaining in his army, and after the death of 
Gallas he appointed for commander-in-chief a Protestant, Peter Holzapfel, 
called Melander — a Hessian by birth. It was the jealousy which France 
bore towards Sweden which saved the emperor. The French suddenly 
marched their troops back to the Rhine, while Wrangel remained firm before 
Eger. When Bavaria saw that the tide of war had turned, the truce with 
Sweden was broken, and the Bavarian forces rejoined those of the emperor. 
Soon after, Wrangel was forced back to the Weser, and the imperials and the 
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Bavarians followed. France now feared that the emperor might retrieve 
some of his past ill-fortune and the command was given to General Turenne 
to unite again with the Swedes. This reunion did in fact take place at Geln- 
hausen. 

Then Wrangel determined to scom-ge Bavaria for its defection. He 
crossed the Danube at Lauingen and defeated the imperial forces, which 
were commanded by General Melander, on the 17th of May, 1648, at 
Zusmarshausen. Melander himself fell in the battle. Wrangel then crossed 
the Lech with the intention of carrying the war through Bavaria into Austria. 
The Swedes now devastated poor Bavaria, while the old elector fled to Salz- 
burg. Wrangel, however, could not maintain himself in the wasted land, 
where moreover Johann von Werth successfully attacked him; so he returned 
to Swabia. 

Meanwhile the Swedish general Konigsmark had entered Bohemia, 
advanced towards Prague, and mastered a portion of the city. The count 
palatine of Zweibriicken, Charles Gustavus [afterwards Charles X of Sweden], 
who had brought fresh troops from Sweden, joined him, and Prague was now 
besieged by the united Swedish armies. Eight thousand imperial troops 
came to its relief; but in their wake flew messengers from Westphalia (Octo- 
ber, 1648), bearing the glad tidmgs that peace was proclaimed. Thus after 
thirty years of continuous, prolonged misery, and after Germany had lost by 
it two thirds of its population, the war terminated on precisely the same spot 
which in 1618 had been the scene of the original outbreak.® 

Peace was proclaimed throughout the empire to all the armies, to ail the 
besieged cities, to the trembling princes, to the wailing people. The wild 
soldiery was roused to fury at the news. At Feuchtwangen, Wrangel dashed 
his cocked hat to the ground and gave orders to let loose all the furies of war 
during the retreat. The beautifm city of Liegnitz in Silesia was wantonly 
set on fire by one of his men The neighbouring city of Jauer was similarly 
treated by the imperial troops, who, shortly before the peace, had attacked 
the Swedes in that place. Turenne, the idol of France, acted in the same 
manner. Neresheim was sacked, and Weil was laid in ashes by his soldiery. 
This robber band at length disappeared behind the Vosges (1649). Had the 
disputes between the royalists and cardinalists in France been turned to 
advantage, a peace more favourable for permany might have been concluded; 
but no one — with the exception of the indefatigable Charles of Lorraine, who 
joined the French princes, carried on the war at his own cost, and, in 1649, 
defeated Mazarin’s troops at Cambray — appeared conscious of the fact. 

THE PEACE OF WESTPHALU (1643-1648 A.D ) 

Plenipotentiaries from the belligerent powers had, since 1643, been assem- 
bled at Osnabruck and Munster in Westphalia, for the purpose of concluding 
peace. The hatred subsisting between the different parties in (Germany had 
insensibly diminished, and each now merely aimed at saving the little remain- 
ing in its possession. Misery and suffering had cooled the religious zeal of the 
people, license that of the poops, and diplomacy that of the princes. The 
thirst for blood had been satiated, and passion, worn out by excess, slumbered 
Germany had long sighed for the termination of a struggle solely carried on 
within her bosom by the stranger. The Swedes and French had, however, 
triumphed, and were now m a position to dictate terms of peace favourable 
for themselves, and a long period elapsed before the jealous pretensions of all 
the parties interested in the conclusion of peace were satisfied. The procras- 
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tination of the emperor, who allowed three quarters of a year to elapse before 
giving his assent to the treaty^ of peace, the tardiness of the French and 
Swedish ambassadors in appearing at the congress, the disputes between the 
members about titles, right of precedence, etc , carried on for months and 
years, are to be ascribed not so much to the pedantry of the age, to Spanish 
punctilio, and to German tedium, as to the policy of the belligerent powers, 
who, whenever they expected a fresh result from the manoeuvres of their 
generals, often made use of these means for the sole purpose of pi’olonging the 
negotiations. 

The fate of the great German fatherland, the prospects of the immense 
empire over which Charlemagne and Barbarossa had reigned, lay in the hands 
of Avaux, the shameless French ambassador, who cited the non-occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine by France as an extraordinary instance of gener- 
osity, and of Salvius, the Swedish envoy, who, ever dreading to be outwitted 
by his principal antagonist, Avaux, vied with him in impudence. At the side 
of the former stood Servien, at that of the latter John Oxenstierna, the son of 
the great chancellor. Trauttmansdorf, the imperial envoy, a tail, ugly, but 
grave and dignified man, alone offered to them a long and steady resistance, 
and compelled them to relmquish their grossest demands. By him stood the 
wily Volmar of Wurtemberg, a recanted Catholic. The Dutch ambassador. 
Paw, vigilantly watched over the interests of his country, in which he was 
imitated by the rest of the envoys, who, indifferent to the weal of Germany as 
a whole, were solely occupied m preserving or gaining small portions of terri- 
tory from the great booty. Bambuhler of Wurtemberg, whose spirit and 
perseverance remedied his want of power, and the celebrated natural philoso- 
pher, Otto von Guericke, the inventor of the air-pump, burgomaster of ruined 
Magdeburg, might also be perceived in the background of the assembly, which 
had met to deliberate over the state of the empire under the presidency of 
foreigners and brigands. 

The misery caused by the war was, if possible, surpassed by the shame 
brought upon the country by this treaty of peace. In the same province, 
where Arminius had once routed the legions of Rome, Germany bent servilely 
beneath a foreign yoke. At Munster, Spain concluded peace with Holland. 
The independence of Holland and her separation from the empire were recog- 
nised, and Germany was deprived of her finest provinces and of the free 
navigation of the Rhine — a fatal stroke to the prosperity of all the Rhenish 
cities. The independence of Switzerland was also solemnly guaranteed. 
Peace was concluded between France and the empire. France was confirmed 
in the possession of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and the whole of Alsace, with the 
exception of Strasburg, of the imperial cities, and of the lands of the nobility 
of the empire situated in that province, in consideration of which Breisaeh and 
the fortress of Phihppsburg, the keys to upper Germany, were ceded to her, 
by which means Germany was deprived of one of her finest frontier provinces 
and left open to the French invader, against whom the petty prmces of south- 
ern Germany were thus left improtected, and fell, in course of time, under 
the influence of their powerful neighbour. At Osnabruck, peace was con- 
cluded with Sweden, which was indemnified for the expenses of the war by 
the payment of $5,000,000 and by the cession of the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Verden, the objects of Danish jealousy, of the city of Wismar, the island of 
Rugen, and Stralsund, and consequently of all the important posts on the 
Baltic and the North Sea, 

One portion after another of the Holy German Empire was thus ceded to 
her foes. The remaining provinces still retained their ancient form, but hung 
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too loosely together to ■withstand another storm. The ancient empire existed 
merely in name; the more powerful princes ■virtually possessed the power and 
rendered themselves completely independent, and the supremacy of the em- 
peror, and with it the unity of the body of the state, sank to a mere shadow. 
Each member of the empire exercised the right of making war, of concluding 
peace, and of making treaties ■with every European power, the emperor alone 
excluded. Each of the princes possessed almost imlimited authority over his 
subjects, whilst the emperor solely retained some inconsiderable prerogatives 
or reservations. The petty princes, the counts, knights, and cities, however, 
still supported the emperor, who, in return, guarded them against the encroach- 
ments of the great princes. The petty members of the empire in western 
Germany would, nevertheless, have preferred thro^wing themselves into the 
arms of France. 

Every religious sect was placed on an equal footing, their power during the 
long war having been found equal, and their mutual antipathy having grad- 
ually become more moderate. The imperial chamber was composed of equal 
numbers of Catholics and Protestants, and, in order to equalize the power of 
the electoral princes, the Ehenish Palatinate, together with the electoral 
office, was again restored to its lawful possessor. Bavaria, nevertheless, 
retained both the electoral dignity and the upper Palatinate, notwithstanding 
the protest made by Charles Louis, the son of the ex-king of Bohemia, against 
this usurpation. _ All church property, seized or secularised by the Protes- 
tants, remained in their hands, or was, by the favour of the princes, divided 
among them. The emperor and the Catholic princes yielded, partly from 
inability to refuse their assent, and partly because they began to perceive the 
great advantage gamed thereby by the temporal princes; nor was it long 
before they imitated the example. The pope naturally made a violent protest 
against the secularisation of church property. Innocent X published a bull 
against the Peace of Westphalia. The religious zeal of the Catholics had also 
cooled, notwithstanding the admonitions of the Jesuits, the princes, conse- 
quently, were solely governed by political ideas, which proved as detrimental 
to the papal cause after, as religious enthusiasm had been during the Reforma- 
tion. The authority of the pope, like that of the emperor, had faded to a 
shadow. 

All secularised property reclaimed by the Catholics since the Normal year, 
1624, consequently since the publication of the Edict of Restitution, was 
restored to the Protestants; and all Protestant subjects of Catholic princes 
were granted the free exercise of the religion professed by them m the said 
year, which, happening to have been that immediately after the battle on the 
White Mountain, and the emperor declaring that, at that period, his Reformed 
subjects no longer enjoyed liberty of conscience, caused the protests made 
by the emigrated Austrian Protestants to remain without effect. The Silesian 
princes, still remaining in Liegmtz, Brieg, Wohlau, 01s, Munsterberg, and the 
city of Breslau, were allowed to remain Lutheran, and three pri^vileged churches 
were, moreover, permitted at Glogau, Jauer, and Schweidnitz. The ancient 
system was strictly enforced throughout the rest of the hereditary provinces. 
The sole favour sho^wn towards the Protestants was their transportation to 
Transylvania, where they were allowed the free exercise of their religion. The 
Jesuite were invested with unlimited authority in that portion of the German 
empire which remained Catholic after the Peace of Westphalia. In 1652 an 
imperial edict enforced the profession of Catholicism, under pain of death, by 
every indmdual ■within the hereditary proinnees. 

i The disputes between the Lutherans and the Reformed church were also 
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brought to a close, and the senseless law by means of which the faith professed 
by the prince was imposed upon his subjects was repealed. The violence with 
which the doctors of theology defended their opinions, nevertheless, remained 
unabated. 

Germany is reckoned by some to have lost one half, by others, two thirds 
of her entire population during the thirty years’ war. In Saxony, nine hun- 
dred thousand men had fallen within two years, in Bohemia, the number of 
inhabitants at the demise of Ferdinand II, before the last deplorable inroads 
made by Ban6r and Torstenson, had sunk to one fourth. Augsburg, instead 
of eighty, had eighteen thousand inhabitants. Every province, every town 
throughout the empire had suffered at an equal ratio, with the exception of 
the Tjnrol, which had repulsed the enemy from her frontiers and !^d enjoyed 
the deepest peace during this period of horror. The country was completely 
impoverished. The working class had almost totally disappeared. The 
manufactories had been destroyed by fire, industry and commerce had passed 
into other hands. The products of upper Germany were far inferior to those 
of Italy and Switzerland, those of lower Germany to those of Holland and 
England. Immense provinces, once flourishing and populous, lay entirely 
waste and uninhabited, and were only by slow degrees repeopled by foreign 
emigrants or by soldiery. The original character and language of the inham- 
tants were, by this means, completely altered. In Franconia, which, owing 
to her central position, had been traversed by every party during the war, the 
misery and depopulation had reached to such a pitch that the Franconian 
estates, with the assent of the ecclesiastical princes, abolislied (1650) the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy, and permitted each man to marry two wives, 
on account of the numerical superiority of the women over the men. The last 
remams of political liberty had, during the war, also been snatched from the 
people; each of the estates had been deprived of the whole of its material 
power. The nobility were compelled by necessity to enter the service of the 
prmces, the citizens were impoverished and powerless, the peasantry had been 
utterly demoralised by military rule and reduced to servitude. The provincial 
estates, weakly guarded by the crown against the encroachments of the petty 
princes, were completely at the mercy of the more powerful of the petty sov- 
ereigns of Germany and had universally sunk in importance. Science and art 
had fled from Germany, and pedantic ignorance had replaced the deep learning 
of her universities. The mother tongue had become adulterated by an incredi- 
ble variety of Spanish, Italian, and French words, and the use of foreign words 
with German terminations was considered the highest mark of elegance. 
Various foreign modes of dress were also as generally adopted. Germany had 
lost all save her hopes for the future, f 
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To tlie empire, as a great political body, tbe Peace of Westphalia 
can appear scarcely in any other light than as a fatal blow to its 
strength and influence. To a few of the greater states this peace 
became the foundation of independence , but to the smaller it was the 
ultimate cause of weakness and degradation, and led to the subjuga- 
tion of most of the imperial towns, once the chief seats of German 
wealth, prosperity, and commerce. — CoxE.fl' 

It will not require many words, nor will it prove a task of much difficulty 
to repre^nt the sadly depressed state of the country after a war of such 
devastation. Two thirds* of the population had perished, not so much by 
the sword itself as by those more lingering and painful suffermgs which such 
a dreadful war bnngs m its train; contagion, plague, famine, and all the 
other attendant horrors. For death on the field of battle itself is not the evil 
of war- such a death, on the contrary, is often the most glorious, inasmuch 
as the individual is taken off in a moment of enthusiastic ardour, and whilst 
he is inspired with the whole force of his vital power; thus he is relieved from 
the anxious and painful contemplation of the gradual approach of his last 
moments. But the tme curse of war is based in the horrors and miseries it 
spreack among and with which it overwhelms those who can take no active 
share in it — women, children, and aged men, from whom it snatches all the 
enjoyments, all the hopes of life; thence the germ of a new generation becomes 
poisoned in its_ very prmciple, and can only unfold itself with strugglmg pain 
and sorrow, without strength or courage. 

Nevertheless, in Germany the natural energy of the people speedily aroused 

P It is peibaps hardly necessary to remind the reader that the famous phrase is Voltaire’s.! 

[® According to Sime^ from one half to two thirds ] 
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itself among them, and a life of activity and serious application very soon suc- 
ceeded in a proportionate degree to that which had so long been characterised 
by disorder and negligence; and it is thus that the two extremes often meet. 
The demoralisation so generally existing — produced on the one hand by the 
warriors who, on their return home from the camp, mtroduced there much of 
the licentiousness they had previously indulged in, and, on the other hand, 
through the juvenile classes having grown up and become matured without 
education, and bemg by force of example in almost a savage state — obli^d 
the princes now to devote all their attention and care towards re-establishing 
the exercise of religious worship, and restoring the schools and ecclesiastical 
institutions — measures which never fail to produce beneficial results. But 
it was agriculture which more especially made rapid strides in the improve- 
ments mtroduced, and which was pm’sued wich an activity hitherto unex- 
ampled. As a great number of the landowners had perished durii^ the war, 
land generally became materially reduced in price, and the popifiation accord- 
ingly showed everywhere the most active industry in the cultivation of the 
soil; so that within a short space of time the barren fields were replaced by 
fertile meadows, and fruitful gardens amidst smUing villages greeted the eye 
in every part. The moment had now arrived, likewise, when the clauns of 
the peasantry to the rights of freeborn men were acknowledged more and 
more, and the chains by which they had been hitherto bound were gradually 
relaxed, until at length the final link which held them fell to the ground. 
Thus Germany might have become more flourishing than ever by the pros- 
perous state of its agriculture, for it is from the maternal earth that a nation 
draws its source and strength of life, when it devotes its powers to that object; 
but essential and general causes interfered, unhappily, to prevent the fulfil- 
ment of this desirable object. 

In the first place, the declining state of the cities operated in a special 
degree to destroy the beneficial results of agriculture. The prosperity of the 
cities had received a vital blow, by the complete _change_ which had been 
mtroduced into the whole system of commerce; its decline, however, was 
only partial until the period of the Thirty Years’ War. Shortly previous to 
the commencement of the war, a foreign writer placed Germany sM at the 
head of every other country, in respect to the extent and number of its cities, 
and the genius, talent, and activity of its artists and artisans. They were ^nt 
for from every part of Europe. At Venice, for instance, the most ingenious 
goldsmiths, clockmakers, carpenters, as well as even the most distinguished 
painters, sculptors, and engravers, were at the end of the sixteenth century 
all natives of Germany. But it will suffice to mention the. names of such 
celebrated artists as Albrecht Durer, Hans Holbein, and Lucas Kranach, to 
form an idea of the prosperous state of the arts in the cities of Germany at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. This terrible war, however, 
gave them their mortal blow; numerous free cities, previously in a flourishing 
state, were completely reduced to ashes, others nearly depopulated altogether, 
and all those extensive factories and institutions which gave to Germany the 
superiority over other nations were tluough loss of the workmen, completely 
deserted and left in a state of inactivity. _ 

Thence, at a meeting of the Hanseatic League in Lubeck, in 1630, those 
few cities which still remained in existence declared they were no longer able 
to contribute towards the expenses of the league. Economy and strict indus- 
try might perhaps have raised them gradually from the state of misery into 
which they had thus fallen, but their ancient prosperity and importance were 
both forever gone; and, as is stated by an early writer, on the foreheads of 
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these once wealthy citizens might be traced in characters too clearly expressed 
how fallen was their state, reduced as they now were to endure a painful and 
laborious existence. Many of the cities, some voluntarily, others through 
the necessity of the times, saw themselves compelled to submit to the power 
of the princes, as, for instance, Bishop Christoph Bernhard von Galen made 
himself master of Munster, in 1661; the elector of Mamz, of the city of Erfurt, 
in 1664; the elector of Brandenburg, of the city of Magdeburg, in 1666; 
and the duke of Brunswick, of the city of Brunswick, in 1671; whilst those 
which retained the title of free cities — how poor and miserably did they 
drag on their existence, until at length, in more recent times, they likewise 
lost their privilege altogether. 

The nobility had likewise lost much of their ancient dignity and lustre. 
Ever since they had ceased to form more especially the military state of the 
empire,^ and their noble cavaliers no longer conferred exclusively glory u^jon 
the nation; ever since they had abandoned their mdependence, by attaching 
themselves to the court, or wasted all their strength in a life spent in indolence 
and without any noble object in view; and, finally, ever since they had com- 
menced imitating and adopting the manners, customs, and languages of 
foreign nations, and substituted their effeminacy and refinement for the 
ancient energy and sincerity for which Germany had ever been so renowned 
— ever since these changes and innovations had been introduced, the nobles 
of the empire had gradually degenerated and lost all their consequence and 
dignity. Thus were eclipsed two of the most important and essential orders 
of the empire, the two which, in spite of all their other defects, _ had above every 
•other contributed to give to the Middle Ages the grand and vigorous character 
for which that period was so much distinguished. 

It is true that during the last few centimes changes of a similar nature 
had taken place in other coimtries of Europe, which, by thus substituting a 
new order of thmgs, obliterated all that had characterised the Middle Ages. 
But with all this, ample compensation was found in the wealth and prosperity 
co mm a n ded by commerce, whilst in this respect Germany was now deprived 
of all such resource. The share which a few of the cities still took in the com- 
merce of the world could not estabhsh or effect a balance of the whole; whilst, 
on the other hand, mstead of restricting themselves to that simple order of 
life so especially necessary among an agricultural people, and thus trying to 
avert the coming indigence, they launched out more and more into a luxu- 
riom state of living; and accordingly, m exchange for precious and exotic 
articles of mercimndise, they gave up to foreign nations ail the rich fruits of 
agricultine and industry produced at home at the expense of so much toil 
and amdety. For however fertile the soil of their country, and however 
varied its produce, it could not possibly equal in value the nch wares imported 
from aU parts of the world. When, however, the love of luxury and sensual 
pleasure has gained the upper hand, nothing can restrict or check its extrava- 
gant and ii^atiable demands. 

This evil, however, was not one originally implanted in the nature of the 
^nnan: it was communicated by those foreigners whom they sought to 
imtate in everything — even in their de^neracy. The excursions now marl ft 
beyond Germany, and especially to France, and its metropolis; the imitation 
more and more indulged in of the fashions and manners of the French, and 
even of their immorality it^lf; the introduction and reception of PVencb 
prcaessqrs and governesses* into various German families for the education 
of the juvenile^ members; the contempt more and more shown and felt for 
tneir own native language;, the enthusiasm indulged in for that French 
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philosophy, _so superficial, and yet at the same time so easily adapted to 
render the individual wholly indifferent to his religious, moral, and social 
duties — all these causes had operated more and more injuriously amongst the 
higher, as well as the middle classes of society, and thence, at the present 
period, then- influence presented the most baneful effects. 

On the other hand, however, it is not to be denied that relations with 
foreign countries have materially promoted the civilisation of Germany; and 
it is impossible not to recognise in the course of modern history a tendency 
to render more and more firm and durable the bond of u n i on between all the 
nations of Christendom Placed as the German 


Empire is, in the centre of the principal nations of 
Europe, it has ever warmly sympathised with, and 
the forms of its political constitution have ever 
encouraged the movement of moral and intel- 
lectual progress. For in most other countries, 
each of which was constituted into one homoge- 
neous kingdom, the chief city was the first to set 
the example in the adoption of all that it might 
judge worthy of patronage and dissemination, and 
thence it established the rule or law for the co- 
optation thereof generally throughout the prov- 
inces; by this means, however, the progress made 
became ^adually subjected to certain fixed forms, 
whence it could not be exempt from partiality. 
In Germany, on the contrary, science and art 
have marched together full of activity and inde- 
pendence as in a free dominion. The supenor, 
equally with the lesser states rivalled each other 
in their patronage; no single tovm, no particular 
ind'vidual, was empowered to impose laws; and, 
finally, no favouritism, no exception of person, 
was shown, but everything bearing within it es- 
sential and sterling merit was sure sooner or later 
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to meet with due acknowledgment and apprecia- 

tion; and thence it is that the German nation has made such progress m all 


the sciences. 


Nevertheless, this moment must be regarded as teeming with dangerous 
error. Nothing is more difficult for human nature than to maintain the one 
duect and central path without diverging to one side or the other — nothing 
more difficult than to combine civilisation and enlightenment with religious 
and moral strictness, to unite an apute sensibility for all that is really groJand 
valuable in genius, wherever found, with honesty and constancy of principle, 
and to conjoin independence of spirit with self-denial and submission. The 
period we are about to trace will show us in what degree this object was alter- 
nal3ly approached or receded from by the Germ^ nation; whilst, at the 
sa~ie time, it will present us with all those vicissitudes to which mankind 


is subject. 

This series of good and bad fortunes is, we shall find, more especially 
shown in external relations Days of prosperity and peace were succeeded 
by those of distress; but the latter down to and during this period contmued 
in their degree to outweigh the former. In no period of German history do 
we find presented such melancholy pictures as during the long reign of Louis 
XTV of France, nor has Gennan state policy ever shown so much weakness 
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and pusillanimity as when suffering from his ambitious designs. Duriog 
the snort interval of tranquillity from the time of his death to the war of the 
Austrian succession, the arts of peace once more revived a little, but the 
progress of their development was again checked by the storms of that con- 
test, and more especially by the still more ruinous Seven Years’ War which 
immediately succeeded. The interval of twenty-five years, from the con- 
clusion of this war to the commencement of the French Revolution, was the 
longest period of tranquillity Germany had hitherto enjoyed; and during this 
space of time art and science once more came into activity, and made such 
flourishing progress that, in spite of the war of twenty-five years by which 
the French Revolution was succeeded, their development, although much 
checked, was not altogether destroyed. 


DEATH OP PEBDINAND IH (1657 A D.) 

The emperor Ferdinand III lived nine years after the Peace of Westphalia; 
he reigned with moderation and wisdom, and until his death the peace of 
Germany remained undisturbed. He had already procured the decision of 
the princes in favour of his son Ferdinand as his successor to the imperial 
throne, when unfortunately that young man, who had excited the most 
sanguine hopes, and towards whom all eyes were turned with confidence, died 
in 1654 of the small-ppx. Ferdinand was, therefore, forced to resume his 
efforts with the princes m favour of his second son, Leopold — although he was 
far from possessing the capacity of his deceased brother — but he himself died 
on the 2nd of Apru, 1657, before the desired object was fuUy obtained. 

The election of the new emperor met with considerable difficulty, becau^ 
the government of France was anxious to avail itself of this moment to obtain 
possession of the imperial dignity, to which it had long aspired. It had in fact 
already succeeded in gaining over the electoral princes of the Rhine; but all 
the rest of the German princes felt the shame and disgrace such a choice must 
bring upon the nation, and decided at once in favour of Leopold, archduke of 
Austria, although this prince was only eighteen years of age; and he was 
accordingly elected at Frankfort on the 18th of July, 1658. 

Meantime Cardinal Mazarin, the prime minister of France, had already 
formed an alliance which, under the name of the Rhenish Alliance, had for ite 
object the total annihilation of the house of Austria, although ostensibly its 
only aim was the conservation of the Peace of Westphalia. The parties 
included in the alliance were France, Sweden, the electors of Mamz, Cologne, 
and Treves, the bishop of Munster, the palatine of Neuburg, the elector of 
Hesse-Cassel, and the three dukes of Brunswick-Luneburg: a singularly mixed 
alliance of Catholic ^iritual and lay princes with the Protestant prmces and 
Swedes, who had only so recently before stood opposed to each other in open 
warfare. A learned historian of that period unfolds to us what were the real 
intentions of France in forming this alliance, as well as the motives by which 
she WM guided throughout her proceedings against Germany: “Instead of 
resorting to open force, as m the Thirty Years’ War, it appeared more expedient 
to France to hold attached to her side a few of the German princes, and espe- 
cially those along the Rhine, by a bond of union — and, as it is said, by the 
additional obligation of an annual subsidy — and, above all things, to appear 
to take great interest in the affairs^ of Germany; thus the princes might be 
brought to believe that the protection of France would be more secure than 
that of the emperor and the laws of the empire. This means of paving the 
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way for the destruction of all liberty in Grermany was, as may be easily judged, 
by no means badly conceived.” 

France very soon showed that she only waited for an opportunity of seizing 
her prey with the same hand which she had so recently held out in friendship. 
The long reign of Leopold I was almost whoUy filled up with wars against 
France and her arrogant prince, Louis XW; and unlmppy Germany was again 
made the scene of sanguinary violence and devastation Leopold, who was a 
prince of a mild and religious disposition, but, on the other hand, of an equally 
inactive and pusillanimous character, was by no means fitted to enter the field 
against the French king, in whom were united great cunning, unlimited ambi- 
tion, and insolent pride. France now pursued with per^vering determination 
the grand object she had in view, of making the Rhine her frontier and of 
gaining possession of the Spanish Netherlands — which, under the name of 
the Burgundian circle, belonged to the Germanic Empire — Lorraine, the 
remaining portion of Alsace, not yet in its occupation, together with all the 
lands of the German princes situated on the left bank of the Rhine. This 
spirit of aggrandisement was shared equally by king and people. Already, 
dilring the reign of Louis XIV, the French authors began to write in strong 
and forcible language upon the subject of conquest, and one among them, a 
certain D’Aubry, even went so far as to express m a pamphlet his opinions 
founded on the theory — at that moment a novel one, but which afterwards 
became of serious consideration, and was nearly carried into execution — that 
the Roman-Germanic Empire, such as it was possessed by Charlemagne, 
belonged to his king and his descendants; and the abbe Colbert, in an address 
to the king, in the name of the clergy, adds the words: “0 king, who giveth 
laws to the seas as well as to all lands; who sendeth thy lightning wherever it 
pleaseth thee, even to the shores of Africa itself ; who subjecteth the pride of 
nations, and forceth their sovereigns to bend the knee in all humility before 
thee in acknowledgment of the power of thy sceptre, and to implore thy 
mercy,” and so forth. 

Accordingly, Louis now commenced operations by conquering the Nether- 
lands, pleading his ancient hereditary right to the possession of that country. 
The Spaniards appealed for aid to the other circles of the Germanic Empire, 
but not one of the princes came forward to assist them — some through indif- 
ference, others from fear, and the rest again from being disgracefully bought 
over by French money such were the results of the Rhenish AUianee. Aban- 
doned thus by all, the Netherlands fell into the hands of the king, and at the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), in 1688, the Spaniards saw themselves 
forced to surrender a whole Ime of frontier towns to France, in order to save 
a portion only of the country. 

THE GREAT ELECTOR 

In addition to this, in the year 1672, France with equal injustice invaded 
Holland itself, and had she succeeded in her plans she would very soon have 
been in a condition to hold dominion over the European seas This new 
danger, however, produced as little effect upon the princes of Germany as the 
preceding one; they paid little or no attention to it; nay, the elector of 
Cologne and the warlike bishop of Munster, Cristoph Bernhard von Galen, 
one of the most distinguished men of his day, actually concluded an alliance 
with France. One only of the princes of Germanjr, the elector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, known likewise under the title of the Great Elector 
acted with the energy so necessary; and, completely aware of the exact 
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<K>adition of the nation, felt the necessity of preventing the total subversion 
of the equilibrium of Europe. Accordingly, he made immediate prepara- 
tions for placing his territories of Westphalia in a state of defence, exposed 
as they were in the immediate vicinity of the scene of action; for by the 
definitive arrangement of the inheritance of Julich, in 1656, he had received 
the duchy of Cleves and the provinces of Mark and Ravensberg, whilst to the 
count palatins of Neuburg had been allotted the duchies of Julich and Berg. 

Frederick William likewise induced the emperor Leopold to adopt measures 
for opposing the further progress of the French invaders, and both together 
raised an army which they placed under the orders of the imperial general, 
Monteeuculi; but the co-operation of the Austrians became almost nullified 
through the influence of Prince Lobkowitz, the emperor’s privy councillor, 
who, gained over by France, opposed all the plans of the imperial general, 
■^ence the elector beheld his fine army harassed and worn out by hunger and 
sickness, and in order to prevent the French from completely destro^ng his 
territories in Westphalia, in 1673, he concluded with them a peace in their 
camp of Vossem near Louvain. His possessions were restored to him, with 
the exception of the castles of _Wesel and Rees, which the enemy resolved to 
retain until a general pacification was permanently established. 

Now, however, the emperor, after having lost his best allies, determined to 
pursue the war with more vigour. Monteeuculi gamed some advantages 
along the lower Rhine, and, amongst the rest, he succeeded in making himself 
master of Borm; but all along the upper Rhine and in Franconia, the French 
redoubled their ravages, and more especially in the Palatinate, which was now 
made the most sanguinary scene of the whole war, as it was subsequently, and 
where the French have left eternal monuments of their cruel proceedings. 
As they thus continued to invade even the very empire itself, the princes now 
united to resist them, and the elector of Brandenburg renewed his alliance 
with the emperor. _ On this occasion Austria was distinguished especially for 
her energy and activity. At the diet of Ratisbon, long discussions were held 
upon the subject of the war, but nothing was concluded; and Austria, having 
discovered that this delay was produced by the French ambassador, who there 
endeavoured by every means to deceive first one and then another of the 
princes, that power immediately commanded him, without waiting for any 
other formality, to quit Ratisbon within three days, and on his departure a 
declaration of war was forthwith made by the emperor against the king of 
France. 

The war was carried on with varied success and loss, but altogether the 
advantage was on the side of the French, whose generals were comjnetely suc- 
cessful m their object of making the German soil alone the field for their opera- 
tions; whilst, on the other hand, the leaders of the allied forces were without 
activity or union. In order to furnish occupation in his own land for the 
most powerful of the German princes, namely the elector of Brandenburg, 
Louis XIV concluded an alliance with the Swedes, in 1674, showing them the 
great advantage they would derive by the invasion of that territory. This 
they accordingly did, severely handling the country; nevertheless, the elector 
would not abandon the Rhme, but contributed his assistance, and remained 
M long as Ms presence w;as necessary; and it was only in the following year, 
1675,_thatheat length did withdraw from that seat of war, and hastened to 
the aid of his suffering country. 

To the astonishment of both friends and foes, the elector suddenly arrived 
before the city of Magdeburg, and passing through it continued his march, 
tmtal ho came nght m front of the Swedes, who believed him to be stiU in 
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iVanconia. They immediately retired, and sought to form themselves into 
one body, but he pursued them, and came up with them on the 28th of June, 
1675, at Fehrbellin. He had only his cavalry with him, his infantry not 
having been able to follow quickly enough; nevertheless he determined to 
attack the enemy at once. His generals advised him to await the arrival 
of his foot soldiers before he gave battle; but every moment of delay appeared 
to him lost, and the action began forthwith. It was attended with the 
most brilliant success; the Swedes, who ever since the Thirty Years’ War 
had been regarded as invincible, were now completely overthrown and put 
to flight, directing their course towards their own Pomerania. Thither they 
were_ pursued _ by the elector, who conquered the greater portion of the 
province. This elector may be regarded as the founder of the Prussian 
monarchy,* and his successors only built upon the basis he laid down.& 

ILL-TEBATMENT OF THE IMPERIAL CITIES 

Louis XIV, while carrying on his attacks externaUy against the empire, 
exerted every effort for the destruction of the remaining internal liberties of 
Germany. His invasion of Holland had been undertaken under the plausible 
pretext (mtended as a blind to the princes) of defending the monarchical 
principle, and, whilst secretly planning the- seizure of Strasburg, he sought 
to indispose the princes towards the free imperial cities. He accordingly 
flattered Bavaria with the conquest of Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Augsburg, and 
Ulm; Bavaria was, however, still apprehensive of the emperor and contented 
herself with retaining possession of the old imperial city of Donauworth, 
notwithstanding the Peace of Westphalia, by which the freedom of that city 
had been guaranteed. 

In 1661 French troops aided the bishop. Von Galen, in subjugating the 
provincial town of Munster and in depriving her of all her ancient privileges. 
In 1664 French troops, in a similar manner, aided the electoral prince of 
Mainz to place the city of Erfurt under subjection. Erfurt belonged originally 
to Mainz, but had long been free and Protestant, and stood under the especial 
protection of Saxony. The demand made by the elector of being included 
in the prayers of the church being refused by the Protestant citizens, the 
emperor, who beheld the affair in a Catholic light, put the city under the 
ban of the empire, which was executed by Mainz, backed by a French army, 
whilst Saxony was pacified with a sum of money. The unfortunate citizens 
opposed the Mainz faction within the city with extreme fury, assassinated 
Eaiephof, the president of the council, and beheaded Limprecht, one of the 
chief magistrates, but were, after a gallant defence, compelled to capitulate. 

In 1665 Louis reduced the imperial cities of Alsace, Strasburg excepted, 
to submission. In 1666 the Swedes, under Wrangel, made a predatory 
attack upon Bremen and bombarded the town, but withdrew on a protest 
being made by the emperor and the empire. In the same year, Frederick 
William of Brandenburg annihilated the liberties of the city of Magdeburg, 
the archbishopric having, on the death of Augustus of Saxony, fallen, in 
consequence of the Peace of Westphalia, under the administration of Bran- 
denburg. In 1671 the ancient city of Brunswick had been seized by Rudolf 
Augustus, duke of Wolfenbuttel, and robbed of all her privileges. Most of' 
the merchants emigrated. In 1672 Cologne was subjugated by the elector, 
the city having, at an earlier period, favoured the Dutch. The citizens, 
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tyrannised over by the council dependent on the elector, revolted, but were 
reduced to submission (1689). The rebellious citizens^ of Li^ge were also 
reduced, by the aid of the elector of Cologne, and deprived of their ancient 
privileges (1684). A similar insurrection, caused (1685) at Brussels, by the 
heavy imposts was suppressed by force. 

Hamburg had been a scene of disturbance since 1671, on account of the 
narrow-minded despotism of the aristocratic council, which, in 1673, fraudu- 
lently obtained a decision, the Windischgratz Convention, from the emperor, 
who rebuked the complaining citizens and recommended them to submit. 
The syndic, Garmer, who had been principally implicated in the affair of 
the convention, intriguing with Denmark, became suspected by the emperor 
and was compelled to fly from Hamburg (1678). The burgomaster, Meurer, 
was also expelled. The convention was repealed, and Meurer was replaced 
by Sehluter, who was assisted by two honest citizens, Schnitger and Jastram. 
The Danes, on the failure of Garmer’s intrigues, sought to seize -Hamburg by 
surprise and to annex that city, under pretence of its having formerly apper- 
tained to Holstein, to Denmark. The citizens were, however, on the watch; 
Brandenburg hastened to their aid, and the Danes were repulsed. The 
ancient aristocratic faction now rose and falsely accused Schnitger, Jastram, 
and Sehluter of a design to betray the city to Denmark; the two former were 
quartered, the third was poisoned in prison; Meurer was reinstated in his 
office, and the Windischgratz Convention reinforced. The ancient pride of 
the Hansa had forever fallen. In 1667 the Dutch pursued the English naer- 
chantmen up to the walls of Hamburg, captured them, and injured the city, 
which, in order to escape war with England, compensated the English men- 
chants for their losses. 

THE LOSS OF STBASBTTRG (1681 

Strasburg, the ancient bulwark of Germany, was, however, destined to a 
still more wretched fate, and, deserted by the German princes, was greedily 
grasped by France. The insolence of the French monarch had greatly 
increased since the Treaty of Nimeguen. In 1680 he unexpectedly declared 
his intention to hold, besides the territory torn from the empire, all the lands, 
cities, estates, and privileges that had thereto appertained, such as, for 
instance, all (merman monasteries, which, a thousand years before the present 
period, had been founded by the Merovingians and Carlovmgians, all the 
districts which had, at any time, been held in fee by, or been annexed by 
right of inheritance to, Alsace, Burgundy, or the Breisgau, and for this pur- 
pose established four chambers of reunion at Besan^on, Breisach, Metz, and 
Toumay, composed of paid hterati and lawyers, commissioned to search for 
the said dependencies amid the dust of the ancient archives. The first idea 
of these chambers of r4umon had been given by a certain Ravaulx to Colbert, 
the French minister, and the execution of their decrees was committed to 
bands of incendiaries, who, in Alsace, the Netherlands, and the Palatinate, 
tore down the ancient escutcheons and replaced them with that of France, 
garrisoned the towns, and exacted enormous contributions from the citizens, 
with wMch Louis purchased three hundred pieces of artillery for the defence 
of the territory thus arbitrarily seized. 

The whole of the empire was agitated, but, whilst a tedious discussion was 
as usual bemg carried on at Ratisbon, the French carried their schemes into 
execution and suddenly seized Strasburg by treachery. This city, according 
to her historian Friese, had made every effort to maintain her liberty against 
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France. The citizens, since the Thirty Years’ War, had lived in a state of 
continual apprehension, maintained and strengthened^ their fortifications, 
kept a body of regular troops, and, in their turn, every third day had mounted 
guard. For sixty years they had been contmually on the defensive, and 
immense sums had been swallowed up in the necessary outlay. Trade and 
commerce declined. The bishop of Speier levied a high duty on the goods of 
the Strasburg merchants when on their way through Lauterburg and Philipps- 
burg to the Frankfort fairs, whilst France beheld the siiimg credit of the 
city with delight, exercised every system of oppression in her power, and 
promoted disunion among the citizens. There were also traitors among the 
Lutheran clergy. The loyalty of the citizens was, however, proof against 
every attempt, and Louis expended $300,000 in the creation of a small par^. 
Terror and surprise did the rest. The city was_ secretly surrounded with 
French troops at a time when numbers of the citizens were absent at the 
Frankfort and other fairs, September, 1681, and the traitors had taken care 
that the means of defence shomd be in a bad condition. The citizen, deluded 
by promises or shaken by threats, yielded, and Strasburg, the principal key to 
^rmany, the seat of German learning and the centre of Geraian industry, 
capitulated, on the 13th of October, to the empire’s most implacable foe. 
Louis made a triumphal entry into the city he had won by perfidy and was 
welcomed by Franz Egon von Furstenbeig, the traitorous bishop, in the 
words of Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” 

The city was strongly garrisoned by the French, and the fortifications were 
rapidly improved to such a degree as to render it one of the strongest places 
in Europe. The great cathedral, belonging to the Protestants, was reclaimed 
by the bishop, and the free exercise of religion was, contrary to the terms of 
capitulation, restricted. All the Lutheran officials were removed, the clergy 
driven into the country. The Protestants emigrated in crowds. The chief 
magistrate, the venerable Dominicus Dietrieh,_ fell a victim to private enmity 
and was cited to appear before Louis at Paris, where he was long detamed 
pnsoner. Louvois, on his steady refusal to recant, sent him into the interior 
of France, where he was long imprisoned. He was, towards the close of his 
life, allowed to return to Strasburg, where he expired (1694). His memory 
has been basely calumniated by many German historians. Numbers of 
French were sent to colonise Strasburg, Alsace, and Lorraine. Many of the 
towns and districts received fresh names; the German costume was prohibited, 
and the adoption of French modes enforced. 

A DISGRACEFUL PEACE 

The elector of Brandenburg, influenced by his wife, entering into alliance 
with France, and the Turks, at Louis’ instigation, mvadmg Austria, that 
monarch found himself without an opponent, and, after conquering Luxem- 
burg, destroyed Genoa, which still remained faithful to the empire, by bom- 
barding her from the sea (1684). The emperor, harassed by the "toks and 
abandoned by the princes, was again compelled (1684) to sign a disgraceful 
peace [which arranged a truce of twenty years], by which France retained 
her newly acquired territory, beside Strasburg and Luxemburg. Among all 
the losses suffered by the empire, that of Strasburg was the most deeply felt. 
For almost two centuries the possession of that powerful fortress by France 
neutralised the whole of upper Germany or forced her princes into an alliance 
with their'natural and hereditary foe. 
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■VIENNA BESIEGED BY THE TUEKS (1683 A.D.) 

Louis, whilst thus actively employed in the west, incessantly incited the 
sultan, by means of his ambassadors at Constantinople, to fall upon the rear 
of the empire. In Hungary, the popular disaffection excited by the despotic 
rule of the emperor had risen to such a height that the Hungarian Christians 
demanded aid from the Turk against their German oppressors. A conspiracy 
among the nobility was discovered in 1671, and the chiefs, Frankopan, 
Nadasdy, Zrinyi, and Tattenbach, suffered death as traitors at Neustadt. 
Zrinyi was the grandson of the hero of Sziget. His wife died mad. No mercy 
was extended to the heretics by the triumphant Jesuits and by the soldiers of 
fortune educated in their school. The magnates were induced by fear or by 
bribery to recant. The people and their preachers, however, resisted every 
effort made for their conversion, and a coup d’&at was the result. 

. In 1674 the whole of the Lutheran clergy were convoked to Pressburg, 
were falsely accused of conspiracy, and two hundred and fifty of their number 
were thrown into prison. These clergymen were afterwards sold, at the rate 
of fifty crowns per head, to Naples, were sent on board the galleys, and chained 
to the oar. Part of them were set at liberty at Naples, the rest at Palermo, 
by the gallant admiral De Ruyter shortly before his death. The defenceless 
communes in Hungary were now consigned to the Jesuits. The German 
soldiery were quartered on them, and the excesses committed by them were 
countenanced as a means of breaking the spirit of the people. The banner 
of revolt was at length raised by the Lutheran Count Tokoly, but the imfor- 
tunate Hungarians looked around in vain for an aUy to aid them in strug- 
gling for their rights. The only one at hand was the Turk, who offered chains 
in exchange for chains. The emperor, alarmed at the impending danger, 
yielded, and (1681) granted freedom of consciende to Hungary: but it was 
already too late. 

Louis XIV redoubled his efforts at the Turkish court and at length suc- 
ceeded in persuading the sultan to send two hundred and eighty thousand 
men under the grand vizir, Kara Mustapha, into Himgary, whflst he invaded 
the western frontier of the empire in person. Terror marched m the Turkish 
van. The retreat of the weak imperial army under Duke Charles of Lor- 
rame, 'under whom the markgraf Ludwig of Baden, who afterwards acquired 
such fame, served, became a disorderly flight. The Turks reached the gates 
of Vienna unopposed. The emperor fled, leaving the city under the com- 
mand of Ernst Rudiger, count von Starhemberg, who for two months steadily 
resisted the furious attacks of the besiegers, by whom the country in the 
vicinity was converted mto a desert and eighty-seven thousand of the inhabi- 
tants were dragged mto slavery. 

Starhemberg, although severely wounded, was daily carried round the 
works, gave orders, and cheered his men. The Turkish miners blew up the 
strongest part of the walls, and the whole city was surrounded with ruins and 
heaps of rubbish; stUl the Viennese, unshaken by the wild cries, the furious 
attacks, and immense numbers of the enemy, gallantly resisted every attempt. 
The wounded were tended by the bishop Kolonits, who so zealously fulfilled his 
duty as to draw a threat from the grand vizir that he would deprive him of 
h^ head.‘ The numbers of the garrison, meanwhile, rapidly diminished, and 
the strength of the citizens was worn out by incessant duty. Starhemberg 

^ Kara Mustapha was subsequently strangled on account of bis defeat, and bis bead, found 
ojx the taking of Belgrade, was sent to the bishop, who sullied bis fame by bis cruelty towards 
the Hungarian Protestants, 
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was compelled to punish the sleepy sentinels with death. Famine now began 
to add to the other miseries endured by the wretched Viennese, who, reduced 
to the last extremity, fired, during a dark night, a radius of rockets from the 
tower of St. Stephen’s, as a signal of distress to the auxiliary forces supposed 
to be advancing behind the Leopold and Kahlenberg. The aid so long 
awaited was, fortimately, close at hand. The vicinity and greatness of the 
danger had caused an imperial army to be assembled m an unusually short 
space of time; the emperor had 20,000 men under Charles, duke of Lorraine; 
the electors of Bavaria and Saxony came in person at the head of 12,000 men 
each, Swabia and Franconia sent 9,000 into the field. John Sobieski, the 
chivalrous king of Poland, brought an auxiliary troop of 18,000 picked men 
from the north. The German princes ceded to him the command of their 
united forces, and on Saturday, the 11th of September (1683), he climbed 
the Kahlenberg, whence he fired three cannon as a signal to the Viennese of 
their approaching deliverance; and on the following morning fell upon the 
camp of the Turks, who had thoughtlessly omitted taking the precautionary 
measure of occupying the heights, and who, confident in their numerical 
strength, continued to carry on the siege whdst they sent too weak a force 
against the advancing enemy. 

The Germans, consequently, succeeded in pushing on; the imperial troops 
on the left wing, the Saxons and Bavarians in the centre, leaving the right 
wing, composed of Poles, behind. The Germans halted and were joined at 
Dombach by the Poles. A troop of 20,000 Turkish cavalry, the indecision 
of whose movements betrayed their want of a leader, was routed by Sobieski’s 
sudden attack, and the Germans, inspirited bsr this success, fell upon the 
Turkish camp ; 30,000 Christian prisoners were umtantly ifiurdered by com- 
mand of the enraged vizir, who, instead of turning his whole force against 
the new assailants, poured a shower of bombs and balls upon Vienna. The 
Turks, already discontented at the contradictory ordera, refused to obey and 
were easily routed. The grand vizir’s tent and an immense treasure fell 
into the hands of the Poles, the whole of the Turkish artillery into those of the 
Germans. The secret correspondence between Louis XIV and the Porte was 
discovered among the grand vizir’s papers. Forty-eight thousand Turks fell 
< during the siege; 20,000 in the battle. 

On the following day, the Polish king entered Vienna on horseback and 
was greeted by crowds of people, who thronged around him to kiss his stiirup. 
The emperor, who had taken into deep consideration the mode in wMeh a 
meeting with Sobieski could be arranged without wounding his own dignity, 
had at length resolved to come to his rencounter mounted on horseback, and, 
after bestowing an amicable greeting upon his deliverer, remained stiffly 
seated in his saddle, nor even raised his hat, on his hand being kissed by 
Sobieski’s son or on the presentation of some of the Polish nobles. The Polish 
army was also ill provided for, and the Poles evinced an inclination to return ; 
Sobiesld, however declared his intention to remain, even if abandoned to a 
man, until the enemy had been entirely driven out of the country, and 
unweariedly pursued the Turks, 20,000 of whom again fell at Paxkany, until 
they had completely evacuated the country, when he returned to Poland. 

- Charles of Lorraine, aided by Ludwig of Baden, carried on the war during 
the pnaiiing year and attempted to recover Hungary. Still, notwithstanding 
the fate of Kara Mustapha, who had, at the sultan’s command, been strangled 
at Belgrade, and the inability of his successors, who were either too deeply 
absorbed in the intrigues of the seragho or too unskilled in war to take the 
command of a second expedition, the Turkish commandants and ganisons 
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retained possession of the Hungarian fortresses and offered a brave and obsti- 
nate resistance. Every attempt against Buda failed, notwithstanding the 
defeat of the relieving army at Handzabek by Duke Charles Ibrahim, sm- 
named Satan, maintained the city during a protracted siege, which cost the 
Germans twenty-three thousand men (1684). In the ensuing campaign, 
Caprara, field-marshal of the imperial forces, besieged the fortress of Neu- 
hausel, which, after being desperately defended by Zarub, a Bohemian noble- 
man, who had embraced Islamism and been created a pasha, was finally taken 
by storm. The whole of the garrison, the pasha included, fell The whole of 
upper Hungary fell into Caprara’s hands. The imfortunate count Tokoly was 
carried off in chains by the Turks, and his valiant wife, a daughter of the 
decapitated Zrinyi and the widow of a Rdkdczy, long defended her treasures 
in the rocky fastness of Munkdcs. Most of her husband’s partisans, however 
went over to the triumphant imperials, and the greater part of the fortified 
towns capitulated (1685) 

Buda, defended by Abdurrahman Pasha and by a garrison, ten thousand 
strong, who were favoured by the inhabitants, all of whom were Turks, was 
again besieged by the elector of Bavaria, whilst Charles of Lorraine matched 
against the Turkish army advancing to its relief The contest was carried on 
with equal fury on both sides. The Germans were repulsed with a loss of three 
to four thousand men. The grand vizir was, meanwhile, kept in check by 
Duke Charles, and Buda, after a terrific struggle, was finally taken by storm, 
September the 2nd, 1686, without an effort being made on the part of the 
terror-stricken vizir. The Turks defended themselves even in the courts and 
apartments of the ancient castle, where they were slain together with their 
women and children. The brave Abdurrahman fell. Two thousand men, 
who had taken refuge in one of the castle squares, alone received quarter. The 
grand vizir fled. A fearful revenge was taken by the emperor upon Hun- 
gary. A tribunal, known as the slaughter-house of Eperies, was held by 
General Caraffa. Every Hungarian suspected of having sided with Tokoly 
was thrown into prison and cruelly tortured, and a great number were exe- 
cuted. Vengeance fell upon all who refused implicit obedience to Austria; 
the national right of election was annulled, and the hereditary right of the 
house of Habsburg proclaimed throughout Hungary. Charles of Lorraine was 
again victorious over the Turks at Mohdcs, 1687. He was succeeded in the 
command by Ludwig, markgraf of Baden, who, in 1691, again b^t the Turks 
at Slankamen, but who was compelled to yield his post to Frederick Augustus, 
elector of Saxony (Peace of Karlowitz, 1699 a.d ). The incapacity of this 
prince induced the emperor to bestow the command on Eugene, prince of 
Savoy. In the battle of Zenta, Eugene entirely broke the power of the Turks; 
he took Belgrade, and, by the Peace of Karlowitz, confirmed Austria in the 
possession of the whole of Hungary. R4k6ezy (1699) again set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion in Hungary, but was reduced to submission, and the next 
emperor, Joseph I, sought to conciliate the people by a great show of lenity. 

FRENCH DEPREDATIONS 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, published by Louis XIV in 16^, 
had driven eight hundred thousand of the Reformed out of France. Servile 
Switzerland repulsed them from her inhospitable frontiers, and they emigrated 
to Holland, England, and, more particularly, to Brandenburg, where the}^ were 
permitted by the great elector to settle at Berlin (1685). Their gradual inter- 
mixture with the natives produced the peculiarly boastful and shrewd character 
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for which the people of Berlin are proverbial Louis, at the same time, continued 
his encroachments, seized Treves, harassed Lorraine and Alsace, and erected 
the fortress of Huningen,* opposite to BMe. The Swiss murmured, but, ever 
mercenary, furnished him with all the contingents he required, and during the 
subsequent war their number amounted to 28,700 men. Valckenier, the 
Dutch envoy to Switzerland, at the same time succeeded in raising 8,500 men 
from the Reformed cantons 

The pos^ssion of the Palatinate had long been the principal object of 
Louis’ ambition The count palatine, Charles Ludwdg, who had been 
deprived of his inheritance by French intrigue, laboured throughout the whole 
of his life to reconcile the various religious sects. At Friedricnsburg he built a 
church, named by him the Temple of Concord, in which he had the service 
successively performed according to the three Christian forms of worship, the 
Catholic,^ the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic. He also abolished the severe 
laws against the anabaptists. His toleration drew colonists from every part 
of Germany, who again cultivated his wasted lands and rapidly restored Maim- 
heim, in particular, to a state of prosperity. The capricious conduct of his 
consort, Charlotte of Hesse-Cassel, provoked a divorce, and he married Loysa 
yon Degenfeld, by whom he had thirteen children, who, on account of the 
inequality of their mother’s birth, were excluded from the succession. Of his 
two children by his former wife, the prince died early, and his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Charlotte, he was in 1671 persuaded by Louis XIV to bestow upon Philip 
of Orle^, as security against all further attacks on the part of France. 
Louis’ insolence was, however, thereby increased, and, under pretext of 
Charles Ludwig’s having aided in again depriving him of Philippsburg, he 
demanded 150,000 florins by way of reparation and sent troops to Neustadt 
in order to enforce payment. Germersheim was declared dependent upon 
France, and the unfortunate elector, unsupported by the empire, died of 
chagrin (1685). 

THE LEAGUE OF AUGBBUEG (1686 A.D.) 

Louis instantly claimed the inhferitance for Philip, Charlotte’s husband, 
without regard to the right of the house of Wittelsbach. The German princes, 
who had unscrupulously deserted the imperial free towns and the nobility of 
the empire in Alsace, and the Dutch Republic were, at length, roused by this 
insolent attack on their hereditary rights, and, entering mto a close confed- 
eracy, formed (1686) the great league of Augsburg agamst France. Even 
Maximilian of Bavaria, who, under the guidance of Marshal Villars and of his 
mistresses, imitated all the vices of the French court, saw his family interests 
endangered by the destruction of the Palatinate, ranged himself on the 
emperor’s side, and dismissed Villars, who, on quitting hun, loaded him with 
abuse. The pope also, terrified at the audacity of the French monarch, once 
more pronoimced in favour of Germany. Each side vied with the other in 
diplomatic wiles and intrigue. On the demise of Maximilian Henry of Cologne, 
William von Furstenberg, who had, by Louis’ influence, been presented with 
a cardinal’s hat, had been elected archbishop of Cologne by the bribed chapter 
and resided at Bonn under the protection of French troops. The citizens of 

^ Over tlae gateway stood tlae following inscription * “ Ludovicu$ Magnus^ rex Chris- 
hanissimus^ Belgicus, Seguameus, Germanicus, pace JSuropce concessd, Huningam arcem, soetzs 
tutelam, hoshhus terrorem, e^cstruxit ” [Louis tne Great the most Christian king, conqueror of 
Belgium, the Sequani and Germany, having given peace to Europe, erected the citadel of 
Hiiningen as a guardian to his allies, a terror to his foes ] Louis earned his contempt of the 
B^lois so far as to have a cannon founded for this fortress, with the inscription, ** Si tu te 
remim, Bdle, je U if thou stirrest, I will slay thee,] 
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Cologne, however, closed the gates against him and were aided by Branden- 
bui^ troops from Cleves and % the Bavarians. The election was abrogated 
by the emperor, the empire, and the pope, by whom Prince Joseph Clement of 
Bavaria was installed as archbishop of Cologne instead of the cardinal _ The 
great league was (1688) considerably strengthened by the accession of William 
of Orange to the throne of England in the place of his Catholic father-in-law, 
James ll, who took refuge in Prance 

Louis XTV, foreseeing the commencement of a fresh and great struggle, 
hastened to anticipate the league, and, in the autumn of 1688, sent fifty 
thousand men, under General Montclar, into the Palatinate, which was left 
totally unprotected by the empire. The cities were easily^ taken; Treves, 
Speier, Worms, Offenburg, Mainz, and the fortress of Philippsburg, wWch 
offered but a short resistance, also fell. The electorates of Treves and Mainz 
were overrun and plundered. Coblenz and the castle of Heidelberg alone 
withstood the siege. Louis, meanwhile, unsatisfied mth occupying and 
plimdering these countries, followed the advice of his minister, Louvois, and 
as far as was in his power laid waste the Palatinate and the rest of the Rhenish 
and Swabian frontier provinces, i)artly to avenge his non-acquisition of these 
fertile territories, partly with a view of hindering their occupation by a Ger- 
man army. Montclar and Melac, the latter of whom boasted that he would 
fight for his king against all the powers of heaven and of hell, zealously exe- 
cuted their master’s commands. Worms, Speier, Frankenthal, Alzei, Ober- 
wesel,_ Andernach, Koehhehn, and Kreuznach were reduced to ashes, the 
inhabitants murdered or dragged mto Prance and compelled to recant. In 
Speier, the imperial vaults were broken open, and the remains of the emper- 
ors desecrated. Sunilar scenes were enacted on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Mannheim, Oppenheicn, Ladenburg, Weinheim, Heppenheim, Durlach, 
Bruchsal, Rastatt, Germersheim, Baden, Bretten, Pforzheim, were burned 
to the ground. Heidelberg greatly suffered; the castle held out. 

The French advanced thence up the Neckar, plundered Heilbronn, Ess- 
lingen, Swabian Hall, took the Asberg and plundered the arsenal, but were 
repulsed from Goppingen and Schorndorf, where the women mspirited the 
men by their example. Wurzburg, Bamberg, Nuremberg, etc., were threatened 
with destruction and heavily mulcted. Prankfort-on-the-Main, Rothenburg- 
ob-der-Tauber, the latter of which was surrounded by seventeen villages in 
flames, made a valiant defence. Feuquidres was routed before Uhn, and 
numbers of the fugitive French were slain by the enraged peasantry. Ehingen 
was, in retaliation, burned to the ground. Tubingen was taken and sacked 
by Montclar, who was, m his turn, deprived of his booty before Freudenstadt 
by the peasants of the Black Forest. The authorities of Stuttgart, struck 
with terror, opened the gates to the French against the wishes of the people, 
who loudly demanded arms. Melac attempted to fire the city, but was 
expelled by the infuriated peasantry and by the Swabian Landwehr, under 
Charles, duke of Baden, and succeeded with difficulty in carrying off his booty 
and ffie hostages he had taken as security for the payment of the fioP! imposed 
by him upon the city. The French also penetrated into upper Swabia and 
burned VDlingen. 'Ihey overran the lower Rhine, laid the territories of Ltege, 
Julich, etc., waste, and burned Siegburg, where they practised every atrocity. 
A list of twelve hundred cities and villages, that stiU remained to be burned, 
was exhibited by these brigand bands. In the spring, the Bohemian cities, 
'Tmutenau, Braunau, Klattau, were completely destroyed, and on the 21st of 
Jime four hundred houses vjrere burned m Prague. Five of the incendiaries 
were taken, and before their execution confessed that the authors of the con- 
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flagration, one hundred and fifty in number, were accompanied by a Bohemian 
captain ^d by a merchant, the secret emissaries of France. With such tools 
did Louis work. He attempted the life of William of Orange, the newly^ 
elected monarch of England (1689). 

The phlegmatic emperor was at length roused and hurried the long-delayed 
levy of unperial troops. The great elector was dead, and his son Frederick, 
nimble to cause Ms wdl, by which his possessions were divided among his other 
children, to be invalidated without the concurrence of the emperor, openly 
declared against France and ceded the district of Schwiebus to the emperor. 
The petty princes, alarmed for their ancient privileges, now threatened to be 
trodden under foot by the despotic French monarch, also followed the geneml 
impulse for defence, and hence originated the decree of the Ratisbon diet, 
which, with unusual energy, expelled (1689) every French agent from Gter^ 
manjr and prohibited the reception of French servants and intercourse of any 
description with France, the emperor adding these words : “ Because France is 
to be regarded not only as the empire’s most inveterate foe, but as that of the 
whole of Christendom, nay, as even worse than the Turk.” Leopold, for the 
sake of promoting the unity of Germany, even laid aside his ancient religious 
prejudices and bestowed the eighth electoral dignity upon Ernest Augustus, 
duke of Brunswick-Hanover, which placed the Protestant electors on an equal 
footing with their Catholic brethren — Saxony, Brandenburg, Hanover — 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and the Palatinate, the new elector of the Palatinate, 
Philip, belonging to the Cathohe branch of Neuburg. Wolfenbuttel, actuated 
by fraternal jealousy, protested against the elevation of Hanover to the 
electoral dignity. The emperor also turned to Switzerland and revived the 
memory of her former connection with the empire; how easily might she not 
have prevented the devastation of the Rhenish province by failing upon the 
enemy’s flank! But she no longer S 3 nnpathised with her German kindred and 
even threatened the emperor in case he refused to draw his troops off her 
frontiers to the upper Rhine, whilst she continued to furnish the French king 
with his most valuable soldiery. Dr. Fatio, who (1691) raised a rebellion 
against the bribed and tyrannical government of BMe, was arrested, cruelly 
tortured, and executed with two of his companions. 

The war commenced; but the duiness and disunion of the great league 
threw every advantage on the side of Louis. William of Orange, occupied 
in confirming his possession of the English crown, neglected Holland with a 
view of flattering Ms new subjects. The states-general remained devoted to 
him both under their president Fagel, who died 1688, and his successor, 
Heinsius; these men were, however, no military leaders, nor was the prmcely 
count of Waldeck, the Dutch commander-in-cMef; and the emperor, intent 
upon following up his success in Hungary, had sent tMther his best generals 
and troops. Caprara, whom he despatched into Holland, fell into a Mspute 
with Schoning, the Brandenburg marshal, and they were, consequently, 
merely in each other’s way. The elector of Bavaria, insincere in his profes- 
sions, held back, and even when elected governor of the Spai^h Netherlands 
discovered equal indifference. The elector of Saxony regained Mainz but 
Med in camp, and jMainz fell under the command of General Thungen, the 
greatest patriot of the day, who, in order to strike terror into the French 
emissaries, condemned the &st i^ench incendiaries who fell into his hands 
to be burned alive. Schoning, in conjunction with Saxony, drove the French 
out of Heilbronn; and Frederick, elector of Brandenburg, aided by the Dutch, 
took Bonn (1689), which had been ceded by the archbishop of Cologne to 
iriince. Waldeck was, nevertheless, defeated (1690) at Fleurus by a French 
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force, his superior in number, under Marshal de Luxemburg; and Cornelius 
Evertsen was also beaten off Bevesier by a supefior French fleet under Tour- 
ville, who was, in his turn, defeated (1691) by the English under ^monde; 
notwithstanding which, the French took Namur and bombarded LiSge 

In 1692 the Dutch gained a brilliant victory at La Hogue, but William, 
who had returned from England, was defeated by Marshal de Luxemburg 
at Steenkerke, and the French under Catinat were at the same time victorious 
in Savoy and again penetrated into and devastated Swabia, turning their 
chief rage upon Heidelberg and the splendid castle commanding that city, 
the residence of the count palatine, whose mighty towers were blown up and 
converted into the ruin now the delight of the traveller. The incendiary 
bands then mounted the Neckar. The duke, Charles Frederick, the admin- 
istrator of Wurtemberg, was taken captive; his ransom was fixed at half a 
million livres. The mother of the infant duke, Eberhard, was threatened in 
Stuttgart, which mainly owed its preservation to the courage of the peas- 
antry; the whole of the country was plundered; the magnificent monastery 
of Hirschau, the cities of Kalw, Marbach, Vaihingen, etc., were laid in ashes, 
and numbers of hostages, taken as security for the payment of the enormous 
sums levied upon the inhabitants, were starved to death on account of the 
delay in the payment of the money; These predatory incursions were renewed 
in the ensuing year, and Wiunenden and Baknang were burned. Rheinfels, 
nobly defended by the Hessians, was long and fruitlessly besieged. Num- 
bers of the French fell. Ludwig, markgraf of Baden, was now sent by the 
emperor from Hungary to the Rhine, and that general mstantly invaded 
Alsace; but on his attempting to penetrate into the heart of France (1693), 
the imperial troops, more particularly the Saxons, refused to follow, and he 
was compelled to return. William of Orange also suffered a second defeat 
in the Netherlands, near Neerwinden. Villeroi followed in the steps of Lux- 
emburg, who had bombarded Brussels. The allies regained Namur, 1695, 
but gradually displayed less energy. 

THE PEACE OP EYSWICK (1697 A.D.) 

The French, on the other hand, made considerable progress in Spain, 
where, notwithstanding the gallant defence made by George, landgraf of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, they took Barcelona. Savoy was also compelled to sue 
for peace Mainz was again attacked, and a popular insurrection, caused by 
the heavy war-taxes, took place simultaneously at Amsterdam (1696). A 
disgraceful peace was, consequently, concluded at Ryswick, 1697, by which 
Louis XIV, besides Lorraine, the P^atinate, Breisach, Freiburg, and Philipps- 
burg, retained all his conquests, among others Strasburg The IVench 
language was, at this period, made use of in transacting all diplomatic affairs, 
the French ambassadors no longer tolerating the use of Latin. 

Philip of the Palatinate instantly enforced the maxim, “Cujus regio, 
ejus religio,” throughout his new possessions and emulated Louis XIV in 
tyranny towards the Protestants, who emigrated in great numbers; and 
Louis, notwithstanding the peace, marched troops mto the Wurtemberg 
county of Montb61iard, where he established the Catholic form of service, 
(1699). The Jesuits, at the same time, recommenced the persecution of the 
heretics in the imperial provinces, and numbers of Silesians abandoned their 
mtive soil. The complete neglect of the imperial fortresses on the upper 
Rhine was, after such cruel experience, perfectly in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. 
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GERMAN PRINCES ON FOREIGN THRONES 

"Whilst Germany was thus a prey to external foes, a number of the reigning 
families in Emope became extinct, and, by a strange whim of fate, bequeathed 
their thrones to German princes. This circumstance, however, far from prov- 
ing beneficial to the German Empire, greatly contributed to estrange her 
native princes and to render their hereditary provinces dependent upon their 
new possessions. 

The house of Oldenbui’g had long reigned in Denmark and directed its 
policy against the empire. Schleswig and Holstein were, as provinces sub- 
ordinate to Denmark, governed by a prince of this house in the Danish interest 
similarly with Oldenburg, when, in 1666, the elder branch became extinct. 
In Sweden, the Palatine djmasty, raised (1654) to the throne, also pursued 
an anti-German system, that of Oxenstiema, for the aggrandisement of the 
north. The house of Orange was no sooner seated (1688) on the throne of 
England, than the interests of Germany were sacrificed to those of Great 
Britain. 

Frederick Augustus, brother to John George IV, elector of Saxony, trav- 
elled over the half of Europe during his youth A ^ant in size and strength, 
he took delight in the dangers and pleasures pursued by the French gallants 
of that period. On his arrival at Madrid, he mingled with the combatants in 
a bull-fight, seized the most savage of the bulls by the horns, and dashed him 
to the ground. No woman withstood his seductions, and, after escaping all 
the dangers with which he was threatened by the jealous Southerns, he 
returned to Saxony, where (1694) he succeeded his brother on the electoral 
throne. Louis XIV was his model, and, aided by his favourite, Flemming, 
on whom he had bestowed the title of count, he began to subvert Saxony. 
The extravagance of his predecessor was economy when compared with his. 
One mistress supplanted another; all cost incredible sums. His household 
was placed upon an immense footing: palaces, churches, retreats (as, for 
instance, Moritzburg, the Saxon Versailles, notorious for its wanton fttes) 
were erected; the most costly chef-d’oeuvres were purchased with tons of 
gold; the “green vaults,” a collection of useless treasures, was swelled with 
fresh valuables and curiosities of every description. And for all this his little 
territory paid. Not a murmur escaped the people until the elector, instead 
of raising his numerous army as usual from volunteers, levied recruits by 
force, and a revolt ensued (1696). The rebellion was quelled, and the recruits 
were forced by the infliction of torture to swear fealty to the colours. 

The en suin g year found the elector at the summit of his ambition. He 
was elected, by means of bribing the waiwodes and gaining Russia and the 
emperor of Germany over to his interests, king of Poland. Russia was at that 
period under the rule of Peter the Great, who raised her power to a height 
destined at a future period to endanger Europe. Sweden was at that time 
Russia’s most formidable opponent, and Peter, with the view of paralysing 
the influence of that monarchy over Poland, favoured the elevation of the 
elector of Saxony. The emperor was won over by the recantation of the new 
sovereign. The reception of the successor of John Frederick, the sturdy 
opponent to Catholicism, into the bosom of the ancient church was indeed a 
triumph. Shortly previous to this event, Augustus had been involved in 
some mtrigues at Vienna, where he is said to have watched unseen the raising 
of an apparition intended to work upon the imagination of the archduke, 
afterwards the emperor, Joseph I and to have thrown the priest who per- 
sonated the ghost out of the window into the palace court He also gained 
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over the Jesuits by favouring their establishments in Poland. The elevation 
of the house of Saxony, on the other hand, deprived it of its station as_ the 
head of the Protestant princes and of all the advantages it had thereby gained 
since the Reformation, and Brandenburg became henceforward the champion 
of Protestantism and the first Protestant power in Germany. 

The frustration of the schemes of Louis XIV upon Poland and the igno- 
minious retreat of the prince of Conti, the French competitor for that throne, 
after the expulsion of his fleet under Jean Bart from the harbour of Dantzic, 
were the sole advantages gained on this occasion by Germany. Augustus 
was (1697) elected king of Poland. Still, notwithstanding his knee being 
kissed in token of homage by the whole of the Polish nobility, and the mag- 
nificence of his state (his royal robes alone cost a million dollars), he was 
compelled to swear to some extremely humiliating pacta cmventa and to 
refrain from bringing his consort, who steadily refused to embrace the Cath- 
olic faith, into the country. The privileges of the Poles were secured; Sax- 
ony was taxed to meet the expenses incurred by her sovereign and was com- 
pelled to furnish Poland with money and troops, whilst the Catholic prince, 
Egon von Furstenberg, the governor during the absence of 'her sovereign, 
drained the coffers of the Protestants; and, these sources proving insufficient, 
some of the hereditary demesnes were sold, among others the ancestral castle 
of Wettin. Augustus was finally reduced to the necessity of issuing a debased 
coinage. Alchemists were also had recourse to. One, named Klettenberg, 
was beheaded for failing in the discovery of gold; another, Bottger,_ whilst 
imprisoned at Koniptein, invented porcelain, by the fabrication of which the 
elector realised immense sums. 

The loss of the inheritance of Saxe-Lauenburg, whose last duke, Julius 
Rranz, expired 1689, was severely felt by Saxony. The house of Anhalt, a 
branch of that of Lauenburg, had the first claim, but was too weak to compete 
for its right. That of Saxony had been confirmed by the emperor Maximilian 
I, but John George, neglectmg to take possession of it, was superseded by 
George William of Brunswick-Celle, who occupied the duchy with his troops, 
and Augustus, too much occupied with Poland to assert his claim, consented 
to receive an indemnity of 1,100,000 florins. 

On the death of the great elector of Brandenburg (1688) his will was 
declared invalid by his son Frederick, who maintained the indivisibility of 
the territory of Brandenburg against the claims of the children of his step- 
mother, Dorothea, on whom he bitterly avenged himself. Frederick’s mean 
and misshapen person, the consequence of an accident in his infancy, gained 
for him the sobriquet of the royal iEsop. His government was at first highly 
popular. Danckelmann, his prime minister, who had formerly saved his life, 
was severe but just. The elector had, however, a taste for pomp and luxury, 
in which he was encouraged by his favourite. Von Kolbe, who placed his wife 
in his master’s arms.... This notorious person was the daughter of a publican 
at Emmerich, and, notwithstanding the title of Countess von Wartenberg, 
bestowed upon her by the elector, often caused him extreme embarrassment 
by the coarseness of her manners. It was by her means that her husband 
succeeded in his base machinations. Dancke lman n was suddenly arrested 
and thrown into a dungeon at Spandau, and Kolbe succeeded him as minister, 
with unlimited authority, under the name of Count von Wartenberg. Igno- 
rant and mean, he solely retained his office by flattering the weak vanity and 
ambition of the elector. The elevation of William of Orange to the throne of 
England, and of Augustus of Saxony to that of Poland, roused Frederick’s 
jealousy, of which Kolbe took advantage to inspire him with a desire for. the 
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possession of a crown; and the transformation of the duchy of Prussia, then 
no longer a Polish fief, into a kingdom was resolved upon, and its recognition 
was effected by means of 6,000,000 dollars. The Jesuits in Vienna received 
200,000 dollars. They treated the petty kingdom with ridicule, but Prince 
Eugene, who foresaw that the successors of this new monarch would mcrease 
in power and airogance, said, “ Those ministers by whom the king of Prussia 
has been recognised deserve to be hanged.” The pope also strongly protested 
against the weak concession made by the emperor. A solemn”coronation 
and the creation of the order of the Black Eagle took place (1701) at 
Konigsberg. Frederick placed the crown on his own brow, and then on that of 
his consort.c 

OTJTBBEAK OF THE 'WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

Two sovereign families, at that period, had the government of the greater 
part of Emope — the houses of Austria and Bourbon. The former had 
separated into two branches, the Austrian proper and the Austro-Spanish 
branch; but the moment had now arrived when both could again blend 
together in one. Louis XIV had, it is true, married the eldest sister of the 
deceased king of Spain, but she had by a solemn covenant renounced her 
right to the Spanish succession. The second sister was married to the emperor 
Leopold; she had made no such renunciation; her daughter, however, con- 
sort of Maximilian Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, was obliged before her 
marriage, like her aunt, to renounce all her hereditary claims to Spain. The 
emperor Leopold, however, by a. second marriage with a princess of the pala- 
tine house of Neuburg, had two sons, Joseph and Charles; Leopold demanded 
the crown of Spain on behalf of the latter, on the ground that Leopold’s 
mother was an aunt of Charles II. France, however, as well as Bavaria 
refused to allow that the renunciations of these princesses affected their 
families, because they had ^iven up only their own claims, and had no power 
to renounce the rights of their posterity. Each of these powers now 
endeavoured, through their ambassadors, to induce King Charles II of Spain, 
during his lifetime, to make a will in their favour; and Charles, with the view 
of mamtaining the independence df Spain as much as possiple, named Joseph 
Ferdmand, electoral prince of Bavaria, the son of Maximilian Emmanuel, his 
successor. This child, however, died of the smaU-pox, even before the long, 
in the year 1699, and the contest between the houses of Bourbon and Austria 
commenced afresh. 

Leopol(;i could easily have obtained the victory if he had been represented 
by a more able envoy at Madrid, and if he himself had possessed more deci- 
sion of character; for both the Spanish queen and Cardmal Portocarrero, 
archbishop of Toledo, the most influential man at the court, were favourably 
disposed towards Austria. But Leopold’s ambassador. Count von Hamch, 
a haughty, avaricious blimderer, left the field quite clear for the adroitaess 
and cunning of the French agent, the marquis d’Harcourt; tins man gained 
over the most considerable of the Spaniards one after another, and, at last, 
even the cardinal, and through him the king himself. Charles made a secret 
will, and when he died, on the Ist of November, 1700, it was discovered 1^t 
he had named therein the grandson of Louis XIV, Philip, duke of Anjou, 
heir to the whole Spanish monarchy. The emperor was thoroughly con- 
founded by this unexpected blow; but he had to thank himself alone for it, 
for previously, during the former war with France, when the Spanish court 
had repeatedly pressed him to let his son, the archduke Charles, come into 
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Spain with a small army, the emperor, owing to his want of resolution, refused 
to give his consent. 


LOUIS XIV AND PHINCE EUGENE 


Louis XIV knew well that, notwithstanding the will of the late king, to 
take possession of Spain for his grandson without war was not possible, for 
Austria had been too severely injured, whilst the other states of Europe like- 
wise viewed with great jealousy the excessive power of the house of Bourbon. 

William III, king of Eng- 
land and stadholder of 
the Netherlands, an ac- 
tive and very able man, 
who considered it his 
province to preserve the 
due balance of the powers 
of Europe, and therefore 
had always been the en- 
emy of Louis, concluded 
an alliance between both 
of his dominions and Aus- 
tria; this was the more 
important as England 
and Holland were the 
wealthiest and most pow- 
erful rulers of the sea. 
Hence Louis considered a 
while whether he should 
accept the Spanish king’s 
will; he then called his 
council together, and as 
they unanimously con- 
curred, he resolved to do 
so;_ accordingly, he pro- 
claimed his grandson kmg 
of Spam and of both the 
Indies, in the presence of 
a brilliant assembly of his 
court. 

This was the signal for 
a new and direful struggle 
in Europe. Germany was, 
alas! divided in itself; 
Prussia, Hanover, the 
Palatinate, and a few 

other states w^e, from the beginning, for the emperor. Maximilian Emman- 
iml, elector of Bavana and also governor of the Spanish Netherlands, was on 
the side of the French, and Louis, in consideration of his claims to the Spanish 
succession, had already made a secret promise to him of the Netherlands; 
whether seriously or not is difficult to say The brother of the 

elector of Cologne, followed his example and received French troops into his 
temton?’, for the good of the Germanic Empire and the preservation of its 
peace, as it is expressed in the official declarations. 
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The emperor Leopold determined without delay on sending an army into 
Italy, to take possession of the Spanish territories in that country, Milan and 
Naples. He placed at its head Francis Eugene, prince of Savoy, one of the 
first of the warriors and statesmen of his tune, as well as of all history. He 
sprang from a collateral branch of the house of Savoy, and was intended in 
his youth for the clerical profession; but his genius led him to the study of 
history and its great examples, and this again impelled him into the rapid 
current of active life, where the skill of such as aspire to glory is put to the 
test in sight of waving laurels. When in his twentieth year, he offered his 
services to Louis XIV. The latter, not deemmg him worthy of notice on 
account of his dimmutiveness, treated his offer with ridicule, and advised him. 
to continue in the clerical profession. Eugene immediately turned to Austria, 
where the Turkish war seemed to favour ms wishes, and he soon distinguished 
himself so greatly that, after the deliverance of Vienna, in 1683, on which 
occasion he fought gallantly, the emperor gave him the command of a cavalry 
regiment. Charles, duke of Lorraine, already recognised him as a hero, and 
predicted what he w'ould one day become in relation to the imperial house; 
and in 1693 I^opold appointed him field-marshal. Louis would now gladly 
have gained him over to himself, and for which object he sent to him an offer 
of the governorship of Champagne, and the dignity of a marslial of France; 
but Eugene answered the envoy “Tell your king that I am an imperial field- 
marshal, which is worth quite as much as the staff of a French marshal.” 

Eugene was in every respect a great general; his mind embraced at once 
the most important enterprise, together with all its details, and whilst 
engaged in forming his plan of battle, and all its accompan 3 ung operations, 
he never neglected to provide for the most minute wants of his army, which 
consequently placed the greatest confidence in its commander. His eagle eye 
eagerly seized with the greatest promptitude the advantages of the moment, 
and the errors of his adversary were speedily caught at and made available 
for his own object. He was, however, not less distinguished in his private 
character as a man; for his spirit rose supenor to the religious and pohtical 
prejudices of his day, and he esteemed more highly the arts of peace than the 
dazzling glories of war: whilst, at tlie same time, he was so modest and unpre- 
tending, and estimated his own qualifications with so much moderation, that 
he not only regarded the promotion of others without envy, but, on the con- 
trary, he willingly occupied a subordinate post, if by so domg he could jiro- 
mote the general good. In person Prince Eugene was under the middle size, 
and as he walked amidst the tents of his camp, enveloped in his gray military 
cloak, it may be supposed that few would recognise in his small figure the 
renowned leader of armies, except those to whom the brilliant fire of his dark 
eye betrayed his presence. 

In the month of March, 1701, Eugene marched against Italy with the 
imperial army, together with ten thousand auxiliary troops from Prussia, and 
a division of Hanoverians. The forces assembled at Roveredo, and ascended 
the mountain cham; but all the passes on the other side were already occupied 
by the French, so that it appeared impossible to descend. The imperial gen- 
eral, however, ordered his men, who always obeyed him with enthusiastic 
ardour and alacrity, te cut a passage over the rocks and precipices to the 
extent of thirty miles, in which they marched, and thus, before the enemy 
could be at all aware of it, his army poured forth from the ternfic passes of the 
mountains, and encamped on the plains of Verona. By two victories gained 
at Caipi and Chiari, Eugene drove the French from a part of upper Italy, and 
established his winter quarters there. 
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THE AlilANCE OF ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND AITSTRIA (1701 A.D.) 

As early as the autumn of 1701, an alliance was formed between England, 
Holland, and_ Austria. The maritime powers stipulated that they should 
retain possession of all the conquests they might make in the Spanish Indies; 
and m return they promised the emperor to assist him in conquering the 
Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples, and Sicily The English would not have 
taken so active a part in the war if Louis himself had not foolishly and 
inipudently provoked their exasperation. England had just succeeded m 
driving from the throne the family of the Stuarts, on account of their zeal for 
the patholic religion, and had transferred it to William of Orange, Louis 
received the exiled family and gave them his protection, and in 1701, on the 
-death of James II (who died at St. Germain), he recognised his son as James 
in, king of Great Britain^ and it was even reported that the prince was 
about to effect a landing in England at the head of a French army. The 
English were so incensed that a stranger should thus presume to dispose of 
their throne, that King William, instead of ten thousand men, now obtained 
from parliament a vote for forty thousand. 

William placed at the head of this army the earl of Marlborough, created 
afterwards a duke. _He had not deceived himself in making this selection of 
his commander-in-chief; Marlborough had learned the art of war in the school 
of the great Ttuenne, and as a generm stood second to none of his day. Nature 
had formed him for a martial leader, he being taU, handsome, energetic, and 
of such noble deportment and superior genius that the most elevated in ranlj 
and distinguished men of every coimtry involimtarily did homage to him. 
Li individual feeling he stood inferior to Eugene; he did not possess that 
integrity and nobleness of mind which in the contemplation of grand objects 
loses sight of self, whilst he is also accused of an immoderate thirst for gain. 

In March, 1702, Marlborough landed in the Netherlands and placed him- 
self at the head of the Anglo-Dutch army; his immediate object was to drive 
the French out of the electorate of Cologne. Kmg William III died the same 
month in consequence of a violent fall from his horse whilst hunting, but his 
successor. Queen Anne, implicitly adhered to aU his plans, and the war was 
continued. 

With this firm determination shown on the part of foreigners, the states 
of the Germanic Empire resolved upon taking a decisive part m this war of 
vengeance against their hereditary enemy. The declaration of war followed 
on the 6th of October, 1702, and it concluded thus; “France has done every- 
thing in her power to humble and crush the German nation, in order that she 
might the more easily effect what she has so long and zealously been aiming 
at — the establishment of a universal monarchy ” The conduct of the 
Sector of Bavaria had likewise provoked the decision of the other members 
of the empire in favour of the same cause; for, obstinately adhering to France, 
he had collected a considerable force, with which he suddenly attacked and 
took possession of the free, imperial city of Ulm, on the 3rd of September — an 
act severely condemned by the other states. 

The dukes of Brunswick also, in consequence of their continued indigna- 
tion gainst the elector of Hanover, forgot themselves so far as to raise troops 
for the service of France, and as they paid no regard to the reiterated warn- 
mgs given to them, they were forcibly disarmed, in 1702, by the elector of 
Manover,' and thenceforth compelled to submit to the wUl of the emperor and 
fce nation. 
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The fortress of Landau on the Rhine was also this year besieged and cap- 
tured by the imperial general, Ludwig of Baden. The Roman king, Joseph, 
came himself into the camp, and evinced great coin-age and resolution. In 
Italy, Eugene was as yet too weak to attempt anything of importance; and 
it appeared as though the hostile parties had determined to test each other’s 
strength merely in skirmishes. The following year was one more rich in 
exploits Marlborough employed it m the conquest of several fortified places 
on the borders of the Netherlands, and captured Bonn, Tongres, Huy, Lim- 
burg, and Grelderland. 

In southern Germany affairs were not so prosperous, for the emperor was 
obliged to withdraw a considerable part of his army from the Rhine, in order 
to suppress the dangerous insurrection headed by Count Rikdczy, which had 
been raised in Hungary by French influence. The protracted struggle in that 
country had the effect generally of greatly hindering the Austrian powers 
from making an 3 rthing like a demonstration against France. In the year 1703 
the French marshal villars succeeded in crossing the Rhine and uniting with 
the elector of Bavaria. The latter now devised the plan of making an incur- 
sion into the Tyrol, and possessing hhnself of that country, situated for him so 
conveniently. He marched thither with about sixteen thousand of the flower 
of his army, and the French marshal remamed behind to cover Bavana. 
Owing to a Are which unfortunately broke out in Kufstein, that strong moun- 
tain fortress fell immediately into the hands of the elector, and in their first 
terror several other places surrendered, and amongst the rest even Innsbruck 
itself. Thence the Bavarians ascended the Brenner pass to make their way 
into Italy. Here, however, they were anticipated by the brave Tyrolese, a 
people ever ready to lay down their lives and their all in the cause of their 
beloved country, who on the present occasion were strengthened by a large 
reinforcement of Austrian soldiers, under the leaderahip of the gallant Amf- 
mann, Martin Sterzing. They climbed up the ruggeH heights on the sides of 
the passes, and hurled trees and rocks down upon their foes, as they defiled 
beneath tnem, who, finding it impossible to contmue their march, retreated in 
all haste. A Tyrolese sharpshooter in a ravine lay m ambuscade for the 
elector himself, but deceived by a rich uniform he shot the count of Arco in his 
stead. The Bavarian army suffered still greater loss on its retreat, and after 
two months the elector returned to his territory with only half the forces he 
had taken with him. As a sort of indemnification he succeeded, during the 
winter of the same year, in taking possession of the opulent town of Augsburg, 
as well as of that of Passau, the frontier fortress of Austria, and on the Rhine 
the French had in the meantime conquered the strong fortresses of Breisach 
and Landau. 

) 

BATTLES OF DONAUWOETH AND BLENHEIM (1704 AD.) 

To counterbalance these losses, the allies proposed the following year to 
try with all their forces united for better success, and according to the plan 
laid down it was determined that the three gener^, Marlborough, Eugene, 
and Ludwig of Baden, should fight in conjunction in southern Germany, and 
that General Starhemberg should remain in Italy to carry on a defensive war. 
The three generals met at Heilbronn on the Neckar, and Marlborough, with 
the markgraf of Baden, duected his course to the Danube, and Eugene 
marched along the Rhine The Bavarians had stationed a part of then army 
in an advantageous position on the ScheUen mountain, near Donauwdrth, to 
dispute the passage of the imperials over the Danube; but they were attacked 
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there themselves, and after a brave defence compelled to fly, their entire camp 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

After this engagement the united powers made overtures of peace to the 
elector, and promised him considerable advantages if he would withdraw from 
the alliance of France. He began to waver, and was on the point of signing 
the articles of peace, when a messenger informed him that Marshal Tallard 
was advancing with a fresh army to his assistance. On receiving this news, 
the elector threw the pen out of his hand and refused to sign the treaty. The 
marshal came, but with him came likewise Prince Eugene, who had followed 
at his heels and now joined Marlborough. They sent the old, unyielding 
prince of Baden away to the siege of Ingolstadt, lest he should derange their 
plans of battle, and the English general cordially fought hand-in-hand with 
the unpretending Eugene, as the latter was ever ready to sacrifice his own 
personal renown for the success of the common cause 

On the 12th of October both generals took up their position immediately 
in front of the French, and the Bavarians near the small town of Hochstadt; 
and on the 13th they began the battle. The enemy was far superior in num- 
bers, and commanded a highly advantageous situation, whilst they were 
well defended by morasses. Marlborough led the right wing, composed of the 
English, Dutch, and Hessians, against the French; Eugene with the left 
advanced against the Bavarians. The battle was most fierce, and the assail- 
ants were several times driven back by a most terrible fire from the enemy’s 
artillery. The contest was most severe on the left wing, where Maximilian 
fought with the utmost bravery, skilfully availing himself of his covered 
position in the bog. 

Eugene perceived that something extraordinary must be hazarded; care- 
less of his own life, he rushed forward, animating his men, when a Bavarian 
dragoon close by levelled^ his piece at him; but one of the prince’s orderlies cut 
him down. At that moment Prince Leopold of Dessau, with a number of 
Prussian infantry, pressed forward to his aid, and to him Eugene himself 
ascribes the determination of the contest in favour of this wing Meanwhile 
Marlborough hkewise had with his wing routed the French, and when the 
elector saw them flying from the field, he also retreated with his division. 
Twenty-eight battalions and twelve squadrons of French still sought to 
defend themselves in the village of Blenheim, but they were surrounded and 
forced to yield themselves prisoners. Thus a great and decisive victory was 
gained by the allies; 20,000 French and Bavarians lay on the field of battle, 
15,200 were taken prisoners, amongst whom was Marshal Tallard himself with 
his son and 818 officers. As to booty, the victors had won a rich military 
chest, 117 cannon, 24 mortars, and 300 stand of colours; and besides this, 
5,000 wagons, 3,600 tents, and two pontoon bridges. From this day the name 
of Marlborough became the theme of heroic song throughout Germany, and 
the emperor created him a prince of the empire. 

The elector of Bavaria saw himself compelled to cross the Rhine with the 
French, and take up his position in Brussels, his territory was occupied by the 
imperials, and his consort retained for her support only the town and revenue 
of Munich. Thus, unhappily for him, terminated the campaign of 1704. 

DEATH OP LEOPOLD I, ACCESSION OP JOSEPH I (170S AD) 

In the following year, 1705, the emperor Leopold I died of dropsy on the 
chest, in the sixty-fifth year of his age; few of his subjects mourned for him, 
for he by no means possessed that affability with which princes so easily win 
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the hearts of those who surround them; and what rendered him still more 
unpopular was that he was too fond of intrenching him self behind the bulwark 
of the severest Spanish court etiquette, then still in practice. His dress was 
always black, whilst the colour of his stockmgs and the plume of his hat were of 
scarlet, and on his head he wore a peruke with long descending ringlets. His 
form was insignificant, his deportment serious and frequently gloomy, whilst 
his countenance was disfigured by a large projecting under lip. The most 
marked trait in his character was a severe, austere tone of piety, but it was of 
such a nature that it placed him completely under the direction and sway of 
the wiU of his clergy. In other respects he was conscientious, good-natured, 
and very charitable to the poor, but from want of judgment his liberality was 
severely imposed upon. Leopold I was not a sovereign equal to the times in 
which he lived, neither was he at all a match for an antagonist like Louis XIV. 

Leopold I was succeeded by his eldest son Joseph, who was in his twenty- 
seventh year and was endowed with an energetic and aspiring mind. During 
a short period it was doubtful whether or not the new emperor would continue 
the war with equal energy in favour of his brother Charles, who had proceeded 
to Spain in 1704, where he had since continued, and had been actually 
acknowledged as king in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. Joseph, however, 
declared his determination to prosecute the war with vigour, and he kept his 
word. 


MAELBOEOUGH IN’ THE NETHEELANDS ; EUGENE IN ITALY 

Nevertheless, there was nothing of importance accomplished ansnvhere 
during the campaign of 1705. Eugene was sent to Italy, in order to reorganise 
the army there, which had fallen into great disorder; but more than this he 
was not able to do this year. Marlborough had returned to the Netherlands, 
where he was obliged to collect fresh forces. In Bavaria, meantime, a violent 
tumult broke out, in consequence of the oppressive measures adopted by the 
Austrian officers and garrisons. They forced the youth of the country into 
the Austrian service, and this outrage led to a revolt on the part of the sturdy 
and independent Bavarians. They took up arms, liberated the young men 
who had been pressed into the service, attacked several bodies of the Austrian 
troops, and, encouraged by their first success, they collected about twenty- 
thousand of the bold peasantry under the orders of a young and fiery student 
named Marnl. They proceeded at once to make an assault upon the fortresses 
of Braunau and Schardmg, and forced the small garrisons to surrender. _ The 
Austrians were obliged to negotiate ■with them, and to conclude an armistice 
not as with rebels, but as with men defending their independence. 

They however availed themselves of this circumstance by collecting a 
‘■mall imperial army from the neighbouring districts, and ■with this assistance 
they routed the peasants, recovered from them one town after another, and 
in some measure re-established order. This, however,^ was attended with 
many acts of severity, and the feelmg of bitter animosity between the two 
parties increased more and more. The elector himself, being looked upon as 
the first mover in the insurrection and an enemy of the empire, was, together 
with his brother, the elector of Cologne, now formally declared an outlaw, 
and his territory escheated as a fief of the empire. At the urgent request of 
the elector palatine, the emperor restored to him the upper Palatinate, which his 
family had lost in the Thirty Years’ War, and which nad been transferred to 
Bavaria, together with its ancient seat in the assembly of electors. About 
this time also the princes, who had hitherto disputed the electoral dignity of 
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Hanover, at length yielded; it was universally acknowledged, and the elector 
palatine resigned to the new elector of Hanover the office of grand treasurer. 

France had determined to turn her chief force_ in the succeeding^ campaign 
against the Netherlands, in order that she might, if possible, obtam in wealthy 
Holland the means of continuing the war._ Accordingly she sent into the field 
the finest army that had as yet appeared in this war; but its general, Marshal 
Villeroi, was no match for the daring Marlborough. Actuated by vain con- 
fidence, he left his strong position at Louvain on the 22nd of May, in order to 
attack the enemy on the plains of Ramillies.^ This was exactly what Marl- 
borough desired; his position was excellently defended by a morass and sortie 
ditches filled with water, so that when the enemy advanced to the attack, it 
was impossible for them to approach the weaker and more exposed points in 
his order of battle, protected as they were by a naturM defence; whilst he, 
on the other hand, could turn his whole force upon their separate points and 
break through them. Before the battle, a French officer declared their army 
to be so superior that if they did not conquer that day they ought never again 
to show their faces before the enemy. Nevertheless they were defeated; for 
no bravery can atone for the faults of a general, _ More than twenty thousand 
men were lost, and eighty standards, together with the drums and colours of 
the royal guard itself; and two months elapsed before the French army was 
able to repair its losses. The conqueror marched through Brabant and 
Flanders, took possession of aU the towns, made them swear allegiance to 
Charles III as their rightful sovereign, and a council of state was established 
at Brussels in the name of the new king. 

Prince Eugene on his part would not allow this year to pass without some 
great action in Italy. He undertook one of the most daring expeditions to 
be found in the annals of war. With not more than twenty-four thousand 
German troops he completed a march of more than two hundred miles, ascend- 
ing mountains and crossing rivers, through a country wholly occupied by the 
enemy, in order to effect a junction with the duke of Savoy, who was closely 
pressed, and whose capital city, Turin, was at that moment besieged by the 
enemy. To the astonishment of everyone the expedition succeeded. Eugene 
arrived in time to aid the duke, and hastened to the relief of Turin. Although 
his army was much inferior in strength, and only indifferently equipped, he 
nevertheless ventured an attack upon the French Imes on the 7th of Septem- 
ber at four o’clock in the morning. He was received by a terrific cannonade, 
which, however, did not prevent his men from bravely rushing forward. 
Prince Leopold of Dessau, subsequently known by the name of the old 
Dessauer, led the Prussians on the left wing against the intrenchments, fol- 
lowed in the centre by the Wurtembergers and the troops of the Palatinate, 
and those of Gotha on the right wing; at the same time Count Daun made a 
saliy with his men from the citadel. The battle was extremely obstinate; 
two assaults made by the Germans were repulsed, when at length, after two 
hours’ fighting, the Prussians* succeeded in mounting the ramparts first, and 
were soon followed by the others. 

The confusion of the enemy was greatly increased through their rear line 

This field is almost identical with that on which the great battle of La Belle Alliance and 
Waterloo was fought, and the latter name was employed to designate the engagement above 
referred to more than a century ago, 

* In a letter to Count Smgendorf, Prmce Eugene himself says* *^The prince of Anhalt 
has once more done wonders with his troops at Turin. I met him twice in the thickest fire, and 
in the very front of it, and I cannot conceal it that in bravery and especially in discipline his 
troops have far surpassed mine.” The emperor Joseph himself wrote to Prince Leopold, as 

as to Prince William of Saxe-Gotha, letters of thanks. 
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being attacked by the garrison of Turin, and the loss of both their chief 
generals, the duke of Orleans and Count Marsin, who were severely wounded 
and obliged to leave the field of battle. Marsin was taken prisoner and died 
next day at Turin; 5,000 dead, and a yet greater number of wounded covered 
the field of battle, and the rest fled in such disorder over the mountains into 
France that of the whole army, originally 80,000 strong, scarcely 16,000 men 
escaped. All the immense supplies they had brought with them, 213 pieces 
of cannon, 80,000 barrels of gunpowder, together with a vast quantity of 
ammunition, fell into the hands of the victors. The results of the battle, 
however, presented still greater advantages than all this booty, for. the French 
lost rapidly^ one place after another in Italy, and were forced to conclude a 
general capitulation, according to the terms of which they evacuated Italy 
entirely, and engaged to send no more troops there during the whole war. 
The heroic conduct of Prince Eugene during this memorable campaign had 
produced such glorious results that his fame resounded from one end of Europe 
to the other, and in token of his high regard for his great and distinguished 
ments, the emperor presented him with a valuable sword and appointed him 
governor-general of Milan. 

In the year 1707 France lost a third portion of the Spanish inheritance, 
which fell into the hands of the emperor; Lombardy and the Netherlands had 
already been secured to him by the two great battles of the preceding year. 
Naples, where only a small body of Spanish troops was quartered, was taken 
possession of without any difl&culty, and thus France lost its last hold in 
Italy; whilst in the Netherlands not a single place was now left for Marl- 
borough to take. The only compensation left to Louis XTV was in the upper 
Rhine,_ where he availed himself of the slow progress made by the imperials 
in their operations. The old general, Ludwig of Baden, who died m 1707, 
was succeeded by the markgraf of Ba^euth, who was as inactive in his move- 
ments as his predecessor and who by his irresolution allowed the French to 
cross the Rhine at Strasburg and to resume their whole system of relentless 
devastation in Franconia and Swabia. It has been calculated that, in the 
space of only two months, they levied contributions to the amount of 9,000,000 
florins. The markgraf, to the satisfaction of all, did not long delay giving in 
his resignation as commander-in-chief, and he was replaced by a more active 
leader, George Ludwig, elector of Hanover. The ill condition of the impenal 
army, however, prevented him from undertaking anything important; he 
was obliged to content himself with forcing the French, through want of sup- 
plies, to recross the Rhine and with opposing their passage a second time in 
the following year. 

An expedition which Prince Eugene had to make, by desire of the mari- 
time powers, in the same year, 1707, from Italy to the south of France, in 
order to take possession of Toulon, succeeded no better than those previously 
undertaken by Charles V in the same quarter, whilst King Louis had the 
satisfaction to see his grandson Philip V once more master of nearly the whole 
of Spain. The archduke Charles had been, it is true, extremely fortunate in 
his operations in Spain the preceding year: his army, which consisted chiefly 
of Portuguese auxiliaries, had succeeded m taking the capital, Madrid, and 
he had there been proclaimed king of Spam; but his own natural indolence, 
the dissension existing amongst his generals, the hatred of the Castilians 
towards him and the Aragonese, as well as towards the English and Portu- 
guese, together with other causes, assisted gradually to deprive him of his 
conquests, so that in the year 1707 he retained nothing more beyond Catalonia. 

Meantime Louis XIV had already suffered such severe losses m this war, 
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and his countiy was so exhausted, that he most anxiously longed for peace, 
and by controlling his innate feelmg of pride, he made attempts to purchMe 
it even at great sacrifices. His adversaries, however, determined to punish 
him severely this time for all his former arrogance; Eugene and Marlborough 
especially, being hostilely disposed to the vain monarch, used all their influ- 
ence equally both in Austria and England to prevent any pacificatory meas- 
ures, being resolved to reduce him to the most humiliating condition, in 
which object they succeeded. 

■FTJETHER SUCCESSES OP EUGENE ‘ AND MARLBOROUGH 

These two generals, after Eugene had regulated affairs in Italy, formed a 
junction once more in the Netherlands; and thus united, they gave battle to 
and completely defeated the dukes of Burgundy and Venddme — between 
whom there was great disunion — on the 11th of June, 1708,_at Oudenarde. 
After this victory, Eugene boldly attacked the citadel of Lille, which was 
regarded as impregnable, and of which he made himself master. 

' The hi success experienced by France in this campaign was made stiU 
more grievous by its bemg followed by an unparalleled, severely cold winter, 
1708, and the consequently serious injury produced thereby. The cold was 
so mtense that the very animals in the forests and the birds in the air wpe 
frozen to death, and the vmes and fruit-trees completely destroyed; whilst 
the inhabitants themselves, already suffering so acutely from the war, were 
driven completely to despair by this terrible visitation of nature; their 
lamentations were heartrendmg, and all resources for the supplies of the 
army in the next campaign were entirely destroyed Thence the kmg, being 
now completely discouraged and crestfallen, was obliged to humble himself 
once more, and make overtures of peace; he declared, accordingly, that he 
was willmg to renounce Spain, India, Milan, and the Netherlands, if they 
would leave to Phil p V Naples and Sicily. But the two generals, who ap- 
peared at Ihe Hague, in the midst of these negotiations, declared briefly that 
the house of Austria should not lose even a single village of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and when this severe exaction was at length agreed to, they demanded 
still further concessions from the territory of France itself: “Alsace,” they 
said, “ must be given up, and an entire line of strong places in the Netherlands, 
as well as in Savoy, must be surrendered, to secure these countries for the 
future against the crafty proceedings of France.” AU this the French envoys 
successively conceded ;_ they only refused their consent to one proposal of 
their enemies, and which was in truth of a character highly derogatory and 
dishonourable: that,_in case his grandson, Philip, would not resign Spain of 
his own accord, Louis should himself assist m expelling him therefrom by 
force of arms. To such an indigmty the French monarch would not submit, 
and the war was commenced agam. 

Part of the summer of 1709 had already passed away in these negotiations 
and Eugene and Marlborough hastened to avail themselves of the remaining 
portion of the season. They took possession of Toumay, and marched against 
Mons. This place Mamhal ViUars wished to protect, and had accordingly 
taken up a strong position at Malplaquet, in front of the city. The two victor- 
ious generals, however, attacked him in his intrenchments without delay, on 
the llth of September, and after a battle, the most obstinate and sanguinary 
during the whole war, victory declared in favour of the allies. Eugene him- 
self, at the very outset of the action, was grazed on the head by a shot; but he 
very calmly folded his handkerchief round his head, and led on his troops into 
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the very hottest fire, Mons was now closely besieged, and shortly afterwards 
taken. 

Another campaign was now lost, and Louis XIV was again forced to renew 
his offers of peace. He agreed to everythmg that was demanded, excepting 
that m order not to be obliged to send an army to assist in the expulsion of his 
grandson from Spain, he promised to furnish the allied powers with a sum of 
money instead for that purpose. But Louis was now to experience in his own 
person what others had but too often felt through him — how acutely severely 
the haughty insolence of the conqueror pierces the heart of him whom misfor- 
tune has laid prostrate at his feet. He was now forced to witness what was 
but too clearly mnifested — how by the duplicity he had himself formerly 
practised in all his negotiations he had alienated from him the confidence of all 
the other European nations. He was answered that, as long as Philip V 
remained in Spam, they could put no trust m the promises of his cabinet; and 
if he seriously desired peace, he must commence by satisfying all the demands 
made by the allied powers, and fulfil aU the conditions of the treaty within the 
period of two months. 

After such a declaration expressed in terms so haughty and overbearing 
the humbled monarch was forced to recommence war, at whatever sacrifice, 
and Eugene and Marlborough succeeded without much difficulty in capturing 
one town after the other on the frontiers of Prance; whilst in addition to this 
the news now arrived from Spam that Count Starhemberg, Charles’s general, 
had completely defeated the army of Philip V, and that on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1710, Charles had made his triumphal entry into Madrid. Louis XIV, 
already old and feeble, was now reduced to the last extremity, and was left 
without one resource. After so many warn, and the consequent sacrifice of so 
many thousands of lives, together with such large sums of money, he was 
forced to behold the destruction of the whole of the fabric built to perpetuate 
the grandeur of his name and government, and he was even called upon to 
offer up a portion of his own ancient patrimonial realm. 


RECALL OF MARLBOROUGH; ACCESSIOlSr OF CHARLES VI (1711 A.D.) 

Never did fate appear to have dealt more hardly with one who felt secure 
in the conviction that he had elevated hunself to the highest pinnacle of mon- 
archical greatness and imperial glory. But his adversaries had themselves 
now lost sight of moderation in the moment when its infiuence would have 
saved them; they had likewise become arrogant through their good fortune, 
whence they lost a great portion of the fruits of their victories. Three favour- 
able circumstances at once rescued France from the great extremity to which 
she was reduced, and gained for her more liberal conditions of peace. These 
fortunate events were the recall and dismissal of the duke of Marlborough, the 
triumph of the French partisans in Spain, and the death of the emperor 
Joseph I. 

In England, where the friends of Marlborough had hitherto governed the 
state, an opposite party had, during his absence, gradually and secretly formed 
itself into a powerful body, and adopted the term tories or royalists, in con- 
trast to the other, the Marlborough party, which represented the whigs or 
friends of the people. The efforts made by Maxlborough in the war were now 
regarded as suspicious by Queen Anne, and his wife, who had hitherto held 
great sway over her mind, was now supplanted by another influential person, 
Lady Masham. A new parliament was elected in 1710, of which the tories 
formed the majority, and thence measures for peace were loudly advocated in 
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substitution for those of war. Marlborough was allowed to hold command 
for a short time longer, but with such restrictions that he almost immediately 
afterwards resigned it altogether. 

The death of the emperor Joseph I, on the 17th of April 1711, contributed 
not a little to establish a peace He ^ed of the smallpox, in his thirty-third 
year, and is represented in history as a prince of an active and prompt char- 
acter, and far superior to his father and brother. His mind was capable of 
entertaining the most noble and enlarged ideas, and thence it was that his 
penetrating eye selected Eugene, with his extraordinary genius, as worthy of 
his entire confidence. 

As the emperor died without heirs, he was succeeded on the throne by his 
brother, the archduke Charles. The question now arose respecting the equi- 
librium of the powers of Europe, as in the time of Charles V : whether or not 
it were advisable that the present Charles, if elected by the Germans as their 
emperor, under the title of Charles VI, should be allowed to preside over the 
half of Europe, and the power of the house of Austria thus become so prepon- 
derating? For Charles VI would possess the same domination as Charles V, 
if he united the whole of Austria to the Spanish monarchy. Such a predomi- 
nance appeared dangerous to the other states, especially to the mantime pow- 
ers, and they accordingly promoted the election of Charles as emperor, with 
the view of afterwards depriving him of a portion of the Spanish succession. 
He was therefore crowned at Frankfort, on the 22nd of December, 1711. 
Charles, however, had in the meantime lost all he had gained in Spain. 
Defeated several times by the able French general, the duke of Vend6me, aU 
his possessions there were reconquered, and Philip V was re-established in his 
kingdom. 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT (1713 A.D.) 

During this interval the English ministers had been secretly negotiating 
with France, and the preliminary conditions of peace were already signed; so 
that the allies found themselves forced to agree to stipulations by no means 
advantageous to them — so little honourable had been the conduct of England 
in her proceedings with regard to her confederates. The conferences for a 
general peace now commenced, and Utrecht was chosen as the place of assem- 
bly. Upon the subject of the main point to be discussed, the Spanish inherit- 
ance, they were soon agreed, notwithstanding the protestations of the emperor. 
Philip V was to have Spain and the Indies, and Charles the remainder; at the 
same time Philip was to renounce all claim to the throne of France, so that the 
two crowns of Spain and France could never be placed upon the «a.TnA head. 

France ceded to England Hudson’s Bay and Newfoundland, and moreover, 
by desire of that power, she demolished the whole of the fortified works of 
Dunkirk. To Portugal she gave up likewise various territories in South 
i^erica; to Pi^sia the possession af Spanish Gelderland, and the sover- 
eignty of Neuch4tel and Valengin, and she acknowledged its prince as king of 
Prussia. Savoy obtained important fortresses on the French frontiers, and as 
that country could also lay claim to the Spanish crown the island of Sicily was 
resigned to her as an indemnification. Holland, which had adhered to the 
league more faithfully than all the others, and had always refused the advan- 
tages offered by a separate peace with France, received but very poor amends, 
wMst she was forced to relinquish the strongest fortresses she had conquered, 
teing allowed to retain a few only of the weaker places, to her of little service. 
Spain eventually surrendered to England the stronghold of Gibraltar and the 
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island of Minorca, and thus England reaped the greatest benefit from this 
treaty of pacification. 

The emperor and the imperial states, deserted now by their allies, found 
themselves obhged either to negotiate a peace or prosecute the war alone. 
The stipulations made by the French were of the most shameful and humiliat- 
ing nature; inasmuch as Louis, in order no doubt to prove himseh extremely 
generous towards his ally, the elector of Bavaria, demanded that all the estates 
of that prince should be restored to him, and that the territories of Burgau 
and Nollenburg, together with the island of Sardinia, as a kingdom, should 
likewise be ceded to him — a truly royal recompense for him who had been 
the faithful ally of the empire’s foe. To have agreed to such conditions 
would have been too dishonourable; accordingly the war was resumed — but 
with what chances of success? Eugene with his forces, now reduced to a mere 
handful of imperials, was not in a condition to face the entire French army 
under the command of Villars, nor even to maintain his ground in defence of 
the banks of the Rhine; whence the adjacent circles of that territory were 
again devastated, and the important fortresses of Landau and Freiburg agam 
fell into the hands of the French. 

In this state of things, Eugene and ViUars, in November, 1713, met in the 
castle of Rastatt, and recommenced negotiations. These two great generals, 
who had already more than once confronted each other on the field of battle, 
were now equally desirous of being distinguished as the promoters of peace, 
and after overcoming the difficulties thrown in their way they at length signed 
the treaty of peace, on the 7th of March, 1714. ^ 

The Treaty of Ryswick was made the basis of the peace. _ Charles was also 
guaranteed in the possession of Naples, Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and the Low 
Countries, under the condition of ratifying the Barrier Treaty; he obtained 
the restoration of Breisach, Freiburg,_ and Kehl; in return he reinstated the 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne in their dominions and dignities; he agreed, to 
leave the princes of Italy in the peaceable enjoyment of the territories which 
they actually possessed, and permitted the important fortress of Landau to be 
retained by France. 

“Thus,” justly exclaims marshal Villars, “after a war of fourteen years, 
during which the emperor and the king of France had nearly quitted their 
respective capitals, Spain had seen two rival kings in Madrid, and almost all 
the petty states of Italy had changed their sovereigns; a war which had deso- 
lated the greater part of Europe was concluded almost on the very terms 
which might have been procured at the commencement of hostilities.” 

THE BAEEIEE TEEATT (1715) 

Among the most difficult points which remained for future adjustment was 
the transfer of the Netherlands in the possession of the Dutch to the emperor, 
and the final ratification of a barrier treaty. 

The pretensions of the two parties were so opposite and contradictory, 
the mediation of England was so lukewarm, that aU compromise seemed 
impracticable; even the death of Aime during these negotiations, though it 
changed the conduct of England, did not overcome the reluctance of the 
emperor, and (Jeorge I in vain despatched generals Stanhope and Cadogan to 
Vienna, the first from his personal credit with the emperor, and the other from 
his fnendship with Prince Eugene, who had the greatest preponderance m the 

Austrian cabinet. . , v • i 

Many motives influenced the conduct of the emperor in declinmg to ratity 
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this treaty. Towards the close of the reign of Anne he had entertained an 
opinion that the party of the pretender was paramount in England, and had 
affected to listen to overtures for a match betiveen the exiled prince and one 
of his nieces. Even the accession of George I did not wholly dissipate this 
illusion; Charles imagined that his estabhshment on the British throne would 
be of but temporary duration, and was unwilling to involve himself in an 
engagement to guarantee the Protestant succession. He therefore dismissed 
Stanhope with great marks of personal regard, but without gratifying him 
in the object of his mission. 

Both the emperor and his ministers treated Lord Cobham, who. succeeded 
General Stanhope, with studied neglect; and Prince Eugene testified the 
utmost reserve and indifference to his friend and fellow soldier, General Cado- 
gan, who repaired to Vienm in the character of ambassador. In various 
conferences he bitterly inveighed against the harsh and degrading conditions 
which the maritime powers attempted to impose on his imperial master, and 
declared that the revenues of the Netherlands would be madequate to the 
support of the civil establishment, after the pa 3 mient of the subsidies to 
the Dutch. 

Charles, aware of the weakness of the Dutch government, and of the embar- 
rassments of England by the rebellion of 1715, which was magnified almost 
into a new revolution, and encouraged by the secret overtures of France, 
delivered an ultimatum by his minister. Count Konigsegg, to the congress at 
Antwerp, and threatened to march his troops into the Netlierlands, unless m 
six weeks his demands were complied with. These disputes delayed the con- 
clusion of the treaty until the total defeat of the rebels in England, the death 
of Louis XIV, and the dread of a Turkish war changed the politics of the 
emperor; while Prince Eugene suddenly promoted the ratification, from a 
jealousy of the Spanish council, who obstructed the treaty, and from resent- 
ment against the deputies of the Netherlands, who desired an archduchess 
for their governess. The treaty was accordingly concluded on the 15th of 
November, 1715. Prince Eugene was appointed governor, and the Dutch, 
on the 4th of February, 1716, delivered the Netherlands to Count Konigsegg, 
as plenipotentiary of the emperor. 

By the Barrier Treaty the States agreed to yield to the emperor 
the provinces possessed by Charles II, as well as those ceded by France at 
the Peace of Utrecht. A corps of from thirty thousand to thirty-five thousand 
men was to be maintained m those countries, of which the emperor agreed to 
furnish three fifths, the states the remainder; and in case of war a further 
augmentation was to be arranged by the two parties. The emperor allowed 
liie states the sole right of garrison in Namur, Toumay, Menm, Fumes, 
Warneton, Ypres, and the fort of Khocque; but the garrison of Dender- 
monde was to be furnished jointly, the governor to be nominated by the 
emperor, and to take an oath that he would do nothing to the prejudice of 
the states. In like manner, in the garrisons belonging to the states, their 
officers were to preserve to the house of Austria the sovereignty of the places 
comnoitted to their care, and not to intermeddle m civil affairs. The Dutch 
troops were also allowed the free exercise of their religion in the different 
^trri^ns; but were to establish no churches, nor annex any exterior dis- 
tinctions to their places of worship. 

The states were permitted to repair the fortifications of the different 
towns, but not to erect new works without previous notice to the govemor- 

f eneral, nor to charge the emperor with the expenses without his consent. 
)ifferent cessions also were made to the states for the security of their fron- 
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tiers; the emperor engaged to pay the annual sum of 5(X),000 crowns for 
the maintenance of the Dutch troops, and charged himself with the debts of 
Charles II to the United Provinces Their nghts and privileges of commerce 
were to remain on the same footing as established by the Treaty of Munster, 
in 1648, and the ships, commodities, and merchandise from Great Britain to 
the Netherlands, or from the Netherlands to Great Britain, were to pay the 
same duties of export and import as were established at the conclusion of 
the treaty, till new reg^ations should be made by the tluee powers in a 
treaty of commerce which was to be arranged as early as possible. The 
emperor also engaged that these provinces should never be transferred to a 
prince of the house of Bourbon by marriage, sale, or otherwise. England 
guaranteed this treaty, and engaged, should the Netherlands be attacked, to 
furnish ten thousand men, with twenty ships of war, if necessary, or to act 
with her whole force. 

But notwithstandmg the signature of the treaty, the mutual jealousy of 
the emperor and the Dutch did not subside; the emperor deemed the condi- 
tions on his part too severe, and exhibited evident sigas of a resolution not 
to fulfil the articles; while the Dutch, on theirs, retained possession of the 
districts which were restored by France. 

A general consternation also prevailed among the natives of the Nether- 
lands, who complained that the Dutch, jealous of their prosperity, wished to 
exclude them from all commerce The states of Brabant and Flanders made 
strong remonstrances by deputies sent to Vienna; they represented tte 
treaty as derogatory to the emperor’s dignity, and fatal to the dearest inter- 
ests of his subjects. Thejr stated the impossibility of executing the treaty 
without annihilating their immunities, because subsidies were granted to the 
Dutch as a fixed revenue, whereas, accordmg to their constitution, no sub- 
sidies could be granted without the consent of the states. 

Hence the scruples of the emperor returned, and he opened new confer- 
ences with the states-general, in the hope of obtaining a modification of the 
conditions; but the negotiation was protracted by the discussions relating 
to the appointment of the magistracy in several of the towns garrisoned by 
the Dutch troops, the toleration of religion, the extension of the limits, the 
arrears of the subsidies; and the convention which finally settled these and 
a few other contested pomts was not concluded till the 22nd of December,. 
1718, by the imperial and Dutch nlenipotentiaries at the Hague. 

EUGETNE’S campaign against the TURKS (1716-1718 A O.) 

During the negotiations for the Barrier Treaty, several events occurred 
of great importance to the house of Austria. Among those the most remark- 
able was the Peace of Passarowitz, which terminated the war with the Porte, 
and by the acquisition of Belgrade secured the frontiers of Hungary from 
Turkish invasion. 

The good effects of the fortimate change which had taken place in the 
minds of the Hungarians, from the pacification of Szatmdr, were displayed 
in this war; when the native troops had no inconsiderable share in driving 
the Tdrks beyond the Danube, and in conquering the Banat of TemesvAr 
and the temtory of Belgrade. 

In 1715 the Turks broke the Peace of Karlowitz, declared war agai^t the 
Venetians, conquered the Morea, and laid siege to Corfu. These rapid suc- 
cesses, which recalled to recollection the former preponderance of the Otto- 
man power, spread general alarm among the princes of Europe; and the 
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kin^ of Sardinia projected a confederacy of the Italian states imder the pro- 
tection and guidance of France. But Charles, jealous lest this confederacy 
should give pre-eminence to the house of Bourbon and Savoy, counteracted 
the league; and when the Venetians appealed to him as a guarantee of the 
Treaty of Karlowitz, made preparations for immediate hostilities. After an 
offer of mediation, which the Porte rejected with disdain, he despatched 
Prince Eugene into Hungary at the head of a small, but well-disciplmed 
army, flushed with victories in the Netherlands and on the banks of the 
Rhine. Eugene passed the Danube in sight of the Ottoman army of 150,000 
men, and encamped near Peterwardein behind the very intrenchments which 
he had occupied in his former campaign, and which, by an unaccountable 
negligence, the Turks had not destroyed. Without delay he led his troops 
against the enemy, routed their numerous and undisciplined forces, who 
could only oppose to the military skill of Eugene, and the deliberate courage 
of the imperial army, a blind and impotent valour, killed the grand vizir 
and 30,000 Turks, took 60 standards, 250 pieces of heavy artillery, and an 
immense booty. This action was fought on the 5th of August, 1716, near 
Karlowitz, in the very camp wherein, seventeen years before, the Turks had 
signed the truce of twenty years, which, by attacking the Venetians, they 
now broke. The capture of Temesvdr, the last of the ancient dependencies 
of Hungary retained by the Turks, secured the possession of the Banat and 
the conquest of Wallachia. 

These conquests, which distinguished the campaign of 1716, were followed 
by still greater successes in the ensuing year. In the month of June, 1717, 
Eugene mvested Belgrade, the key of the Ottoman dominions on the side 
of Hungary. The place, which contained a garrison of 30,000 men, was 
vigorously defended, and supported a blockade of two months, till the arrival 
of an immense army under the command of a new grand vizir, gave hopes 
to the besieged, and alarmed the besiegers. The Turkish troops advancing, 
intrenched themselves in the form of a semicircle, stretching from the Dan- 
ube to the Save, and thus confined the imperial army in the marshy grounds 
between those two rivers. 

In this exposed and unwholesome situation, numbers of the imperials 
daily perished from the fire of the enemy, and more fell victims to the ravages 
of a contagious disorder. Yet the troops supported these accumulated evils 
with the most exemplary patience, anxiously expecting that the Turks would 
be compelled, for want of provisions and forage, to break up then camp; 
but these hopes were fmstrated by the perseverance of the enemy, who pushed 
their lines and batteries to an eminence commanding the bridge over the 
Save. Eugene now found hunself m a critical situation; the enemy by 
destrojdng the bridge might prevent his retreat, or might send a corps across 
the Save to surprise the detachments intrenched at Semlin, and cut off the 
parties employed in bombarding the lower town of Belgrade. The imperial 
troops also, daily di mi n ish ing in number, would be soon unable to guard the 
lines, and the emperor and empire, exhausted by the war which they had just 
concluded with France, could not support the enormous expense of another 
eampaign. The dangCT was still further increased as the enemy had advanced 
their trenches and raised batteries within musket-shot, and were even pre- 
paring to storm the lines. Eugene was therefore aware that a decisive victory 
alone could relieve the army from their dangerous situation, and preserve 
Hungary and Transylvania. 

Under these circumstances Eugene summoned a council of war, and being 
tflianimously supported in Ms opinion, issued orders for a general engagement. 
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During the anxious night preceding this action he visited the posts, instructed 
the oflficers, exhorted the soldiera, and distributed with his own hands refresh- 
ments to fortify them against the fatigues of the ensuing fight, and as he passed 
from post to post, cries of exultation resounded from every quarter. “ Lead 
us,” they exclaimed, “against the enemy' Eugene command! the safety of 
our country and the interests of our religion are at stake; we will conquer 
or die!” 


Capture of Belgrade; Peace of Passarovntz 

The imperial army consisted of 60,000 men; but as 20,000 were stationed to 
keep in check the garrison of Belgrade; and as several detachments were 
posted on the opposite bank of the Save, not 40,000 could be brought into 
action, to storm intrenchments mounted with a numerous artillery, and 
defended by not less than 200,000 men, the most complete army which the 
Porte had ever sent into the field since the siege of Vienna. 

Before midnight Eugene was on horseback; three bombs were discharged 
as a signal, and the whole army was instantly in motion. About two, the 
right wing, advancing in order and silence under cover of the darkness, burst 
upon the enemy’s works, and surprised the ^ard, who were reposing in 
negligent security. But the same darkness which had at first favoured their 
attack, was so much increased by a thick fog, that part of the right wing fell by 
mistake upon some intrenchments which the enemy had raised that night, and 
meeting with a desperate resistance were thrown into confusion. As long as 
the fog lasted this confusion was irreparable, and the imperials, ignorant of 
the ground, and harassed by the impetuous assaults of the enemy, suffered 
extremely. At length the sun rose and dispelled the mist; Eugene discov- 
ered part of the right wing separated from the centre, taken in flank and rear, 
and exposed to imminent danger. To see and remove the danger was the 
effort of a moment. Placing MmseK at the head of the second line, and fol- 
lowed by a corps of volunteers, he charged the enemy sword in hand, and 
though wounded, forced his way through their ranks, mowing down all before 
him. The troops, alarmed for the safety of their intrepid leader, pressed for- 
ward, redoubled their efforts, and drove the Turks back to their intrenchments. 
At this moment, Eugene surveyed the lines with awful apprehension. Aware 
that the spirit of the army had led them to be too precipitate in the attack, he 
endeavoured to curb their impetuosity, and to give a more certain and solid 
direction to their force. But ms own example overbore a deference even to his 
orders. The impulse was given, and nothing could restrain the ardour of the 
troops. The infantry made the attack with irresistible violence, forced the 
intrenchments, carried the batteries, and turned the Turkish cannon against 
the banners of the crescent. From that moment all was rout and dismay; 
before midday the imperialists were in possession of the intrenchments artil- 
lery, and camp; and the enemy fled with such disorder and precipitation that 
those who were in the rear Hlled those who impeded their flight. 

The immediate consequence of this defeat was the surrender of Belgrade, 
which was followed the next year by the Peace of Passarowitz, so called from a 
smal l town in Servia, where Eugene and the grand vizir opened the confer- 
ences, and signed the preliminaries, on the 21st of July, 1718, under the media- 
tion of Great Britain and the United Provinces. This treaty established a 
truce of twenty-five years, and secured to the house of Austria the Banat of 
Temesvhr, and the Banat or western part of Wallachia and Servia, tc^ether 
with the town and territory of Belgrade and part of Bosnia.? 
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CHABLBS VI AND THE NEW POLITICAL EQUILIBKIDM 

In the important war concluded by the Peace of Utrecht, France lost her 
ascendency; whilst for Austria and Germany in general it produced that 
favourable moment by which they were enabled to occujiy, once more, their 
ancient honourable position in the world’s history. As it was to be feared 
since Louis XIV had manifested such desire for conquest, that if left to itself 
a single state must be too weak to resist the preponderating power of France, 
King William III of England strenuously laboured, smgle-handed to oppose 
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by means of a convention of several states a barrier to that ambition, so that 
in future the laws of justice and equity should alone govern nations among 
themselves Thence he was the founder of the new system of political equi- 
librium, and merits the appreciation due to a great man; for he effected great 
things with small means, and was, in truth, the shield of Europe. Beyond 
everything else, however, he founded his hopes for the maintenance of lasting 
peace and security upon the union of England with Austria — an alliance, to 
use the expression of that period, of the most independent Protestantism with 
the most legitimate Catholicism. This union, in fact, produced an entire new 
form in the development of all the relations of the different European states. 
But one of its most important results has been to render the principles of tol- 
erance, reciprocal esteem, and moral dignity more prevalent among nations; 
and it is in this respect especially that the first moiety of the eighteenth cen- 
tury distinguished itself, in spite of its many imperfections. Thence, by this 
means, Auslaia was placed once again in the centre of Europe, as the power 
destined to establish relationship among aU other nations, and to Tnfi.inta,in 
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amongst them order and union; whilst with respect to Germany itself she was 
called upon to defend, with still greater power, the pristine dignity and the 
ancient constitution of that empire. The glory and the acquisitions that had 
fallen to her share through the late war appeared indeed as an indication of the 
favour of divme providence, and as a ratification of the rank she was to hold 
in order to bring into operation the objects she was destined to realise. She 
was, in fact, more powerful now than even if she had succeeeded in uniting the 
Spanish crown with that of Austria; for the reign of Charles V himself had 
already shown that such an eirtension of dominion is anything but real augmen- 
tation of power. Austria was chiefly indebted for her present state of eleva- 
tion to the great genius of Prince Eugene, and to the sovereign she lost too 
soon, the emperor Joseph I, who entered completely into the exalted ideas of 
that distinguished man. 

Had the emperor Charles VI possessed sufficient penetration of mind to 
perceive the position he was called upon to secure to Austria and Germany in 
the history of European policy, and of which he might have made himself 
master forthwith, he would have been enabled to establish the greatness and 
renown not only of his own portion of the empire, but of the whole of Germany, 
and have laid the foundation for a long and glorious peace throughout Europe. 
But Charles’ genius, as well as that of the age he lived m, was not capable of 
comprehending, much less executing such an important plan. The idea of the 
equilibrium of the states became more and more materialised into a careful 
estimation of the physical powers, a measurement of the produce of countries, 
and an exact census of their subjects and soldiers Thence one of the greatest 
evils originating in the rei^ of Louis XIV became now more universally 
adopted, inasmuch as sovereigns sought for the security of their independence 
not m the love of their subjects, where alone it rests, but in the great number 
of their soldiers, ever ready to strike the blow. Whenever one state aug- 
mented its mercenaries, its neighbour followed the example, and this was 
almost the only scale of proportion between nations; whilst, at the same time, 
all moral and intellectual power was accounted as nothing, because it coula 
not be reduced to measurement. Such a state of thmgs must bring with it a 
heavy judgment; intellect thus misprised abandoned altogether the struc- 
ture, the formation of which had cost so much labour and pain, and which it 
alone could uphold, and hence this system of equipoise, after a short duration 
of splendour in the time of Eugene and William, and an extended period of 
doubtful existence, finally fell a victim to itself at the end of the same century 
in which it took its rise. 

In consequence of this system, and the position therein occupied by the 
house of Austria, Germany found itself implicated in the wars of that domin- 
ion; besides which, it was forced to share in all the commotions of Europ, 
without reaping any advantage by them, until the venerable and tottering 
fabric of the empire, completely overcome by continual concussion, fell to 
pieces. For in the existence of nations, as in that of individuals, there is no 
pause; if they do not press onwards they retrograde incessantly, and Ger- 
many had just sho^n itself frigidly indifferent and unwilling to embrace a 
favourable opportunity for its elevation 

Meantime, the last twenty years of the reign of Charles VI were, with 
trifling exceptions, a period of peace. He more especiaUy devoted himself to 
the internal administration of his extensive and beautiful provinces; and this, 
after an epoch of so much suffering and calamity, operated gratefully and 
beneficially. As he had no male issue he had drawn up a solemn law, called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, according to which he transferred to his daughter. 
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Iferia Theresaj the peaceful possession of his hereditary lands. This he was 
esstremely anxious to have confirmed by the leading states of Europe, and in 
this object, after many abortive endeavours, he succeeded; but this sanction, 
nevertheless, did not serve to secure his daughter, after his_ death, from the 
attacks of a host of enemies, who hoped to make good their pretensions by 
force of arms. 

The emperor himself carried on a war from the year 1733 to 1735, on 
behalf of Augustus III of Saxony, who had been elected king of Poland, 
against the French, who were desirous of dethroning him, and substituting in 
his place Stanislaus Leszczynsky, father-in-law to the French monarch, Louis 
XV, This war, however, was not favourable to Austria and Germany; 
Augustus III continued, indeed, by the subsequent treaty of peace, king of 
Poland, but in return for this Germany was obliged to sacrifice to its rapa- 
cious neighbour a new province — Lorraine being ceded to Stanislaus, and 
through Him it came into the hands of Fmnce; Francis Stephen, then duke 
of Lorraine, being made grand duke of Tuscany, whilst the Spanish infante, 
Don Charles, was indemnified for Tuscany by the cession of Naples and 
Sicily. The Austrian army was equally unsuccessful against the Turks, and 
at the conclusion of peace in 1739 the government was forced to give back 
the important fortress of Belgrade, which Prince Eugene had conquered, and 
which had served as a frontier stronghold in that quarter. 

DEATH OE CHARLES Vi; ACCESSION OF MARIA THERESA (1740 A.D.) 

The emperor Charles VI died. October 26, 1740, and his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, took possession of the govern- 
ment in all his dominions. But unmediately after the decease of the emperor 
an envoy of the elector of Bavaria arrived, furnished with a declaration from 
his master, in which he said he could not acknowledge the yoimg queen as the 
inhentress and successor of her father, because me house of Bavaria had 
legitimate claups to the hereditary Austrian provinces. These pretensions 
the elector founded upon his descent from the eldest daughter of the emperor 
Ferdmand I, whose posterity ought to insist upon their title to those posses- 
sions, seeing that the male line of the house of Austria was now extmct. This 
claim, however, it was evident could only be made vahd in case the late 
emperor had not left a daughter; but, as he had done so, she must take preced- 
ence of all collateral female relations. The law advisers of the elector 
attempted to justify the claims of their sovereign, upon several grounds; but 
what, however, influenced the elector in his proceedings beyond eveiything 
else was the encouragement he received from France, who secretly promised 
him her aid in the dismemberment of the Austrian inheritance.^ 

Basing herself on the above-mentioned law, which had been accepted by 
all Austrian realms and states, sanctioned by the German Empire, and guar- 
ant^d by the European powers in special treaties bought at considerable 
sacrifice, Maria Theresa, as rightful heiress to her imperial father, immediately 
after his death took possession of all the Austrian lands with the title of 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia. _ The rich heritage consisted of the king- 
dom of Hungary and the lands united to it, namely Transylvania, the banat 
of Temesvdr, Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia; the kingdom of Bohemia with 
the markgrafschaft of Moravia and all the Silesian duchies; the grand duchy 
oi Upper and Lower Austria; the inner Austrian lands, namely the duchies 
of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola, the eountship of Gorz and Gradiska, and 
the mds on the coast; the Tyrol and the anterior Austrian provinces; the 
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Italian duchies of Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Piacenza: finally the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

After Maria Theresa had been proclaimed sole ruler of all these lands, on 
the 28th of October, 1740, the usual succession ceremony followed in Vienna 
on November 22nd, accompanied by the same solemnities which had been 
usually observed at the succession of a male ruler, except that the queen was 
carried in a litter, whereas the former as a rule appeared on horseback or in 
a carriage. Her beauty, her youthful grace (she was then in her twenty- 
fourth year), and her fascinating affability drew all hearts to her, and from 
all the states and provinces whose ruler she now was there reached her, through 
deputations, one voice of love and devotion. Within the next four years 
Maria Theresa received the homage of the remaining states and provinces, 
according ^ the affairs of state permitted. On the 25th of June, 1741, the 
coronation in Hungary took place; on the 12th of May, 1743, that in Bohemia; 
on the 20th of April, 1744, the homage of the Austrian Netherlands was 
solemnised. On the 21st of November, 1740, the queen conferred upon her 
husband, the grand duke Francis Stephen of Tuscany, the electoral vote of 
Bohemia and appointed him co-ruler in all her states, thereby preparing for 
him the way to the imperial throne; she did not, however, thereby place a 
limit on her own plenitude of power, nor did she abrogate any of the 
provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

THE ATTACK ON JUASIA THEKESA’s HERITAGE 

The yoimg princess, in spite of her great determination and strength, 
required a male protector; for on all sides covetous demands were raised 
against her, w'th menacmg hints on the arbitrament of the sword. Her 
good right alone could give the queen courage to repel these unjust claims, 
and only_ courage could save her. The demands of Charles Albert, the elector 
of Bavaria, aimed at nothing less than the whole of the inheritance, although 
on his marriage with the daughter of the emperor Joseph I, the archduchess 
Maria Amalia, he had expressly renounced all claims. He based his claims 
on a will of Ferdinand I of the 1st of June, 1643, by which the latter, in the 
event of the extinction of all male heirs, reserved the succession for his daugh- 
ters, and especially for the eldest. (Ferdmand’s daughter, Anna, in 1546, 
married Albert V, duke of Bavaria, one of Charles iUbert’s forefathers.) 
His second claim he derived from his wife, and the third from the alleged 
former connection of Austria with Bavaria, which in fact had only existed 
with regard to the lands above the Enns and had been put an end to by the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa whose Golden Bull of 1156 excluded female 
successors, excepting the daughter of the last possessor. 

The Bavarian ambassador in Vienna, Count Torring-Seefeld, had the 
audacity immediately after Charles Vi’s burial to issue decrees calling upon 
all the heads of the court officers to report to him, and to demand obedience 
from them as the representative of his master, who was now the ruler of 
Austria. But his letters were returned to him unopened, and he was advised 
to leave Vienna within six hours, which he did all the more wUlin^y as the 
opinion of the people, who were enthusi^tic for their new ruler, began to 
express itself in menacing form against him. 

France, believing that the moment had now come for carrying out her 
old plan, perseveringly fostered for the destruction of Austria, showed herself 
extremely active in encouraging the other powers to lay claim to Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance, and spared neither eloquence nor promises. Assuming 
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the mien of a mediator or arbitrator, Louis XV of France hoped to divide 
the inheritance between Spain and Bavaria, out of which business he himself 
would not come empty-handed, as the marriages of his predecessors Louis 
XIII and XrV with Spanish and Habsburg princesses easily offered a pretext 
on thb side. Influenced by France, King Philip V — as representative of 
the extinct Spanish-Austrian line from which he descended on the maternal 
side from Anna, Philip II’s wife and Emperor Maximilian II’s daughter — 
also raised a claim to the entire Austrian inheritance; for his mmistry had 
planned to obtain the remaining Spanish-Austrian heritage in Italy, namely 
Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Piacenza, for the second infante (the eldest 
Charles was already king of the Two Sicilies). 

Count Henry von Bruhl, the all-powerful minister of Augastus III, kmg 
of Poland and elector of Saxony, seemed disposed at first to maintain his 
promise inviolate, and even brought about an alliance with Russia for the 
support of the Pragmatic Sanction. But as Maria Theresa’s affairs became 
more and more troubled, Bruhl also changed his policy, and the claims which 
Augustus’ wife. Queen Maria Josephs, the emperor Joseph I’s eldest daughter, 
had renounced at her marriage were suddenly brought to the fore; although 
Augustus had not only acknowledged the renunciation of his wife, but had 
also, for the sake of the Polish crown, which he had obtained by the assistance 
of the emperor Charles VI, given up all the claims of his wife, in the most 
formal and solemn manner, and without reservation. Finally Charles Em- 
manuel III of Sardinia also demanded the duchy of Milan, because he was 
descended from a daughter of King Philip II of Spain, the infanta Catherine, 
who had married Charles Emmanuel I, duke of Savoy, in 1585. 

The Wae op the Austeian Succession (1740-1748 a.d.) 

But the greatest danger was threatening from quite another side. After 
King Frederick William’s death (March 31st, 1740) Frederick II — whose 
life, when he was yet crown prince, Austria’s intercession -had once saved 
from his infuriated father — ascended the throne of Prussia. Unexpectedly 
Frederick again took up the ancient claims of the house of Brandenburg to 
the Silesian principalities of Liegnitz, Wohlau, Brieg, and Jagerndorf, which 
his predecessors had expressly renounced in 1688 and 1694. Well aware that 
such an unjust claim must be supported by the force of arms and that he 
could only win his case by the sword, Frederick began at once to make mili- 
tary preparations. These armaments were effected with all possible precau- 
tion and secrecy, but were not hidden from the observant eye of the Austnan 
ambassador, Damrath, at Berlin. But trusting in the guarantee which 
Prussia had assumed, they would not for a long time believe in V ienna, in 
the hostile intentions of the king, until all doubt was dispelled by the proposal 
which he made in Vienna, through his ambassador Gotter, and the invasion of 
the Prussian army into Silesia, which took place two days before Gotter’s 
arrival in Vienna. 

In his king’s name Gotter promised a close alhance with Austria, Prussia, 
England, and Holland to ensure Maria 'Theresa in the possession of her inher- 
ited lands; further, the payment of 2,000,000 gulden, to facilitate and hasten 
the Austrian armaments, and the employment of the 'whole weight of his 
authority and army to help place the archduke Francis Stephen on the 
imperial throne of Germany. In return for this Frederick demanded lower 
Silesia, on account of the alleged rights of Brandenburg, and, in addition, 
Hxe remainder of Sileria as compensation for the expense of !bs armaments. 
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The queen was advised on many sides to enter into this proposal and thus to 
assure herself the support of a brave and influential prince against the enemies 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, especially since Frederick subsequently declared 
himself satisfied with lower Silesia. But, however threatenii^ the moment 
may have seemed, Maria Theresa considered her father’s legacy too sacred to 
allow any of it to be torn away without a struggle. The substance of Maria 
Theresa’s earnest and dignified reply was to the effect that the kmg of Prussia’s 
iiivasion of Silesia with an armed force was not the way to uphold the Prag- 
matic Sanction, but rather to destroy it. The king’s friendship was valuable 
to her, and she had done nothing to lose it; his offer of help was already stipu- 
lated for in the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, which he had assumed 
together with ^ Europe. The alliance with Russia, England, and Holland 
had already existed before the invasion of Silesia, and certainly it had never 
occurred to those powers to expect the queen to lose part of her states in order 
to fortify the alliance,which ought rather to contribute towards keeping these 
states undivided. War had never yet been undertaken in order to compel a 
power to accept proffered money; the sums which Frederick had already 
drawn from Silesia far exceeded the two millions, to the payment of which he 
offered to bind himself. The queen acknowledged with gratitude the good 
opinion the king had of her husband; but the choice of an emperor must take 
place freely and without compulsion, and nothing could hinder it more than 
these agitations caused in the midst of the empire. On no account would she 
begm her reign with the dividing up of her states; therefore she could not 
consent to the cession of all of Silesia or a part of it, and before a settlement 
could be arrived at, the army of the king must evacuate Silesia. 

Frederick made the same declaration to the marquis of Botta that Gotter 
had to make in Vienna. The marquis entreated him to desist from this plan, 
and when Frederick would not hear of it, he concluded with the words, “I 
grant that your majesty’s troops are fine; but the Austrians have seen the 
wolf [the Turks].” Gotter was ordered to leave Vienna within twenty-four 
hours, and war was declared.** 

THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR (1740-1742 A.D ) 

Austria was not ready for war, but preparations were hurriedly carried 
forward, and the following spring the army under Marshal Neipperg entered 
the field against the Prussian forces. The troops came in contact on the 10th 
of April, 1741, at Mollwitz, and a memorable and decisive battle was fought — 
a battle which w^as fraught with important consequences to Austria, and 
which served also to introduce into the arena of war the great captain who 
was to be known in future as Frederick the Great of Prussia. We shall have 
occasion to treat the incidents of this battle m detail m our Mstory of Fred- 
erick the Great;’' here we shall be concerned chiefly with the internal conse- 
quences to Austria of the war now under consideration and of the so-called 
Second Silesian War that followed it a little later. These two wars served as 
stepping stones by which Frederick II rose to power, and their history forms 
an mtegral part of the story of his life. In the course of that story we sh^ 
learn how the Prussian king succeeded, soon after the battle of Moll'witz,_ in 
effecting an alliance with France. We are told that there was consternation 
in Austria when the news of this alliance reached that capital. We must now 
leayn how Maria Theresa rose to the occasion; we must witness the heroic but 
futile efforts by which she strove to resist the Prussian encroachments.® 

’ See volume XV, 
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Maria Theresa Calls the Hungarians to Arms 

It had long been one of the fundamental principles of the dopaestie policy 
of the house of Austria not to put into the hands of the Hungarians weapons 
which they might sooner or later be mduced to turn against the crown; a very 
real danger in Tiew of their natiopal tendency to tumult. The many insur- 
rections which had taken place in the course of centuries might have stood for 
a warning example, the fierce and intemperate speeches heard at Pressburg 
only a few weeks before proved clearly that the old refractory temper was still 
aliv§ and ready to break out in revolutionary movements on the slightest 
provocation. Many therefore shrank from the hazardous experiment of call- 
ing the Hungarians to arms en masse; one person only had no fear, and that 
was the queen. 

On the morning of the 7th of September, 1741, Maria Theresa summoned 
the chief magnates of Hungary to a consultation in the imperial castle. She 
herself explained to them the perilous situation, lamenting her subjects’ mis- 
fortunes, not her own. She told them that the defence of the crown, of the 
empire — nay, possibly of all the dominions of the house of Austria rested 
with the Hungarians alone. With incomparable eloquence she called upon 
them to take up arms. Carried away by the flood of the queen’s emotion, 
they aU declared unanimously that they would devote themselves, their sons, 
and their revenues to the service of Maria Theresa. It was determined to 
enrol an army of forty thousand Hungariahs, and the necessary orders were 
issued to the comitat [administrative districts] that same day. They entreated 
the queen to go to Raab, and to trust herself and her son to the Hungarians 
without reserve. 

Without refusing this offer, Maria Theresa postponed the acceptance of it 
till she should be constrained by necessity. For she realised how essential it 
was to oppose a bold front to danger and to buoy up the courage of others by 
her own. It was also necessary to give to the movement to which the leaders 
of the nation had so josdully pledged themselves the impetus and scope by 
which alone a decisive result could be achieved. The whole of Hungary was 
to be called upon for the inswrrectio (general levy of the militia) decreed by the 
laws of the land in the last extremity. The queen’s German counsellors still 
raised a thousand objections to this course, but the queen set them all boldly 
aside; she felt in herself a spirit capable of electrifying and inspiring a whole 
people. 

She did indeed act upon the happy inspiration of her own heart when she 
summoned the members of both tables to meet her on the 11th of September. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning they streamed towards the royal castle, full 
of eager expectation. When they were assembled in the hall of audience 
Maria Theresa entered, robed in mourning garments and wearing the crown of 
St. Stephen. Her mien was grave and melancholy as she slowly and majesti- 
cally passed through the ranks of the Hungarians, ascended the steps of the 
throne, and took her place there. In accordance with the legal procedure 
observed in laying royal projiositions before the diet, the Hungarian chancel- 
lor, Count Louis Batthyanyi, first addressed the members assembled. He 
described the u^awful attacks of foreign princes, their invasion of the queen’s 
h^editary dominions, the danger of the capital, the menace to Hungary itself. 
He proclaimed Maria Theresa’s intention of confiding her person, her house, 
and her erown, to the care of the Hungarians. He expressed the queen’s con- 

[• Tlie tables are tlje two divisions of the Hungarian diet, the magnates and the deputies,! 
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fident hope that the members of the diet would without delay address their 
energies to setting up a strong barrier against the unjust attempts of greedy 
foes, in order that by such a deed the fame of the Hungarian nation should 
shine forth with its ancient lustre before the eyes of the world. When the 
chancellor had finished Maria Theresa herself spoke from the throne. 

“The distress of our situation,” she said in a voice full of feeling, “has 
moved i^ to lay before the loyal estates of our well-beloved kingdom of Hun- 
gary written information concerning the invasion of our hereditary dominions 
of Austria by the enemy, the danger which menaces Hungary itself, and the 
measures to be taken to meet it. The matter concerns the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, our person, our children, the crown itself. Deserted by all, we rely 
wholly and solely upon the loyalty of the Himgarians and the valour for 
which they are famed of old. We entreat the estates, in this extremity^ of 
peril, to care zealously for our person, our children, the crown, and the empire. 
We ourselves will do all that in us lies to restore the former happy state of 
Hungary and its people and the glory of its name. In aU things the loyal 
estates shall feel the effects of our favour.” 

Towards the end of this speech, and especially when she referred to her 
children, Maria Theresa, overcome by profound emotion, burst into tears. 
Weeping she held her kerchief to her eyes; but quickly regaining self-control 
she listened to the words in which the primas (primate) answered her in the 
name of the assembly. He assured the queen of the joyful support of the 
whole nation and of their firm determination to devote their lives and prop- 
erty to her cause. An indescribable emotion took possession of the Hungar- 
ians, whose pride was not a little flattered by the thought that Maria Theresa 
should take refuge with them. Compassion for the queen’s grief and the 
charm of her presence filled all who were there with enthusiasm, and from 
many hundred throats the unanimous acclaim thundered through the hall — 
“Vitam nostram et sanguinem comecramus” (we dedicate our fives and our 
blood). 

The whole proceeding strikingly illustrates the extraordinary ease with 
which the Hungarians can be excited to love or hate. For while soine, their 
utterance choked by tears, exhausted themselves in outcries of devotion and 
homage to Maria Theresa, others broke out into loud malecfictions upon her 
German counsellors. The members of the diet listened in jomt session to the 
royal declaration, which set forth first of all the danger which menaced not the 
queen alone but Hungary itself from the seizure of Silesia by the king of 
rrussia and the advance of a Franco-Bavarian army upon Vienna. The bulk 
of the Austrian army being in Silesia, in the field against King Frederick,^ there , 
was no adequate force to oppose the French and Bavarians. _ Therefore it was 
that Maria Theresa had recourse to the valorous spirit of which the Hungarian 
nation had for centuries given proof. That nation, Maria Theresa as their 
lawfully crowned sovereign was convinced, would rej^t by force of arms the 
claim upon Hungary set up by the elector of Bavaria, and would repel his 
threatened invasion of the realm. Therefore, in accordance with the law to 
that effect, she summoned them to the insurrectio in their oym defence 
Mindful of the nation’s ancient fame, the diet should determine without 
delay the number of troops to be levied, and should take such other measur^ 
as were necessary to prevent an invasion of Hungary by the enemy. Till this 
had been done Maria Theresa would remain in Hungary and contribute to the 
fullest extent of her powers towards the desired end. 

When the prothonotary, Pecsy, had finished reading the declaration, the 
primate, .and after him the palatine, took up the word. They produced the 
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letters which the elector of Bavaria had addressed to them and in which he 
laid claim to the crown of Hungary. The judex eurise, the personal (deputy) 
Grassalkovics, and the two Erdodys spoke to their countrymen, all supporting 
the queen’s request in vehement terms. Not a single dissentient voice was 
raised, and the diet unanimously determined to appoint a deputation, which 
should forthwith propose the measures to be taken to save the country and 
the queen. 

Another sitting was held in the afternoon of the 11th of September, and 
the answer of the diet to the royal declaration (which had been drawn up in 
■die interval) was unanimously adopted It expressed unqualified acqui- 
escence, and flatly rejected any claim upon Himgary on the part of the elector 
of Bavaria. Unanimous, too, was the acceptance of the proposals submitted 
to the diet by the deputation on the 13th of September, by the mouth of its 
president, the palatine It was decided to levy thirty thousand foot, to be 
divided into thirteen regiments. • Every member of the nobility ■who was 
under the obligation of taking part in the tnsurrectw was either to t^e horse 
in person or to send a substitute. It was estimated that by this means 
15,000 hoisemen could be put in the field by Hungary alone, 14,000 by Croatia 
and Slavonia, and 6,000 by Ti-ansylvania. Coimting the troops expected 
from the banat of Temesvdr and from the Jazygian, Cumanian, and Haiduk 
districts, they could reckon upon 100,000 men. 

With regard to the resolution of the diet of the 11th of September, the 
extraordinary expectations of success which had been indulged in were very 
imperfectly realised. In various quarters the plea was raised that the number 
originally fixed was too large. The infantry sank from 30,000 to 21,600, the 
number of regiments from 13 to 6. Tedious negotiations on the subject of 
the le'vy of troops ensued, not only with the diet but with the separate comi- 
tats, and frequently led to no result. To such an extent were they carried 
that up to the end of the year 1741 — that is, nearly three months later — 
only a few" hundreds of the soldiers promised by the diet had been sent from 
Hungary to join the Austrians who were fighting the enemy. And (with the 
exception of the hussars) those who were finally got together left much to be 
desired in the way of efficiency, as ■the Hungarian troops who took the field 
before the resolution of the diet had done. The bodies of volunteers from 
the southern Slavonic provinces, in particular, were ahke a terror to the 
neighbourhood they approached and a torment to their officers. Towards 
the inhabitants of the former they allowed themselves the most unbridled 
license, towards the latter they showed neither disciplme nor subordination. 

, Cruel to the defenceless country-folk even in Maria Theresa’s own states, 
they were of small service in the open field, and the reports of the Austnan 
generals are full of complaints of the sort of remforcements with which their 
comnoands had been supplemented Only by degrees did exceptionally 
gifted leadera, like Trenck and Menzel, succeed in bringing some order into 
these undisciplined hordes, and thus making them more efficient; though 
Trenck himself was once put under arrest by Neipperg for insubordination 
and tried by court-martial 

If, in addition to this, we bear in mind that the le"!^ of even small sums 
of money for the equipment of the forces was accompanied by far greater 
difficulties than the levy of the troops themselves, no one will venture to deny 
that the material result of the resolution which seemed so satisfactory must 
be confessed^ to be trifling. The more sagacious Austrian statesmen were by 
no means blind to the fact, nor can we say that from this time forward they 
looked to the future with less anxious eyes. Even Maria Theresa could not 
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steel hei^lf for long against the recognition of the fact, and the subsequent 
transactions of the diet were of a character to fill her with the most melan- 
choly anticipations for the time to come.® 

The Peace of Breslau ( AI>.) 

Early in 1742 the Bavarian elector was chosen emperor, imder the title 
of Charles VII. _ On the very day of his election the Austrian troops, under 
Charles of Lorraine, suffered defeat at Chotusitz, near Czaslau, at the hands 
of Frederick; and nothing remained to Maria Theresa but to negotiate terms 
of peace. The resulting Peace of Breslau (ratified later at Berlin) gave to 
Prussia Upper Silesia and Lower Silesia and the principality of Qatz — 
“Jewels from the crown” of Maria Theresa, to the loss of which she was 
never fuHy reconciled." 


THE GENERAL WAR CONTINUES 

The Austrians had so long been accustomed to consider the imperial crown 
an appanage of the house of Austria, that they looked upon the election of 
Charles VII as a species of rebellion on the part of the German Empire, and 
turned with all the more eneigy to their warlike preparations. The sympa- 
thies of England had been greatly stirred on behalf of the heroic and hard- 
pressed Maria Theresa. Enormous sums were subscribed for her, the ladies 
of London alone contributing 1,500,000 gulden. But with a spirit truly 
royal Maria Theresa declared that she would accept no subsidies except from 
parliament. The movement in her favour was so strong that for the second 
time George II determined to defend the Pragmatic Sanction by force of 
arms. Parliament granted the distressed princess a subsidy of £300,000, 
and King George collected an army in the Netherlands and another in Ger- 
many to go to the succour of Maria Theresa. The states-general of Holland 
contributed money, and presently themselves took up arms. The Hungarians 
had kept their word. Two new imperial armies had taken the field; one was 
led into Bohemia by Maria Theresa’s husband, and with the other General 
Barenklau reconquered Upper Austria, invaded Bavaria, and occupied 
Munich, where only a few days before the elector had been solemnly chosen 
emperor. In Bavaria Trenck’s pandours and other bodies of freebooters 
wrought frightful havoc./ 

The next step was the expulsion of the French from Prague. Belle-Isle 
was closely shut up. A fresh French army under Harcourt approached to 
his relief and drove the Austrians out of Bavaria, but feU a prey to cold and 
famine. A third armjr under Maillebois penetrated as far as Bohemia, but 
retraced its steps, being forbidden by the miserable petticoat-government 
under Louis XV to hazard an engagement. Belle-Isle, driven desperate by 
famine, at length made a vigorous sally and fought his way through the Aus- 
trians, but almost all his men fell victims during the retreat to the severity 
of the winter. The Bavarians imder Seekendorf and twenty thousand French 
under Brogho, who attempted to come to his relief, were defeated by Kheven- 
huUer at Braunau. 

Fortune declared still more decidedly during the campaign of 1743 in 
Maria Theresa’s favouTj George II, kmg of England (who, not long before, 
through fear of losing Hanover, had yielded to the counsels of Pirance and 
Prussia and had voted in favour of Charles VII), actuated by a double jeal- 
ousy, on account of England against France and on account of Hanover 
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against Prussia, bringing a pragmatic arm;^ levied in northern Germany to 
her aid. Notwithstanding his bad generalship, he was victorious at Dettingen 
not far from Aschalfenburg, over the French, who were still worse comm^ded 
by Noailles. In the ensuing_ year, Charles of Lorraine crossed the Rhme at 
the head of the whole Austrian army and laid waste Alsace and Lorraine. 

THE SECOND SILESIAN WAE 

These successes were beheld with impatience by Frederick, who plainly 
foresaw the inevitable loss of Silesia, should fortune continue to favour Maria 
Theresa. In Austria, public opinion was decidedly opposed to the cession 
of that province. In order to obviate the danger with which he was threat- 
ened, he once more imexpectedly took up arms.® 

Frederick exerted his genius for command to the full and successfully. 
The Prussians won the battles of Habelschwerdt and Hohenfriedberg, and 
then once more invaded Bohemia. They gamed victories at Soor, Henners- 
dorf, and Kesselsdorf ; but all these battles, the protests of Brandenburg and 
the Palatinate, and the victory of the French over the duke of Cumberland at 
Fontenoy did not suffice to keep the duke of Lorraine from being elected and 
crowned emperor of Germany. It was one of the happiest moments of Maria 
Theresa’s life when she watched the coronation procession from a balcony in 
Frankfort and was the first to greet with plaudits the beloved husband whom 
her energy had raised to the imperial throne. 

After the battle of Kesselsdorf the Austrian, Prussian, and Saxon ambassa- 
dors met at Dresden and peace was quickly concluded The conditions were 
■Hie same as those of the Peace of Breslau and Berlin. In a special document 
the king of Prussia expressed his concurrence m the election of Francis I to 
the imperial purple. 

THE ALLIES IN ITALY 

Both m Germany ^d Italy the war -with France lasted for three years 
longer; but the most important engagements were fought at sea, where ^e 
English were generally victorious. But the issue was rnially decided in the 
Netherlands, and a brief summary of the events of the Itahan campaign will 
therefore be sufficient. 

The pope and the republic of Venice remained unconcerned spectators of 
the struggle, though it was frequently waged on papal or V^enetian soil; the 
grand duchy of Tuscany was declared neutral ground by both belligerents. 
The king of Sardinia seemed at first disposed to Join Maria Theresa’s enemies, 
but presently became apprehensive lest the victory of the French and Span- 
iards should give these two powers a supremacy dangerous to himself; and 
upon Maria Theresa’s promise to give him certain Milanese districts and to 
resign her claims upon Fmale (then held by the Genoese) in his favour, he 
came over to her side and was subsidised by the E-nglish . The cession of 
Finale, however, flung Genoa into the arms of the opposite party. The king 
of Naples, bemg a Spanish Bourbon, was also opposed to Maria Theresa. 

The Italian campaign was opened by the Spaniards, who had sent Monte* 
mar, the ■victor of Bitonto, to Italy ■with an army; but its results were not 
worthy of his previous reputation. The king of Naples would ■willingly have 
Joined the Spaniards, but an English fleet appeared off Naples and coerced 
him into neutrality by threatening to bombard the town. Montemar was 
recalled, and Gages, his successor, was defeated at Montesanto in Modena by 
Marshal Traun. Then Don Philip crossed ■fche Alps, took Savoy, and pressed 
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forward into the heart of Piedmont. The Austro-Sardinian amiy_ tried in 
vain to relieve Coni; _ Prince Lobkowitz ivas defeated by Gages at Rimini; at 
Alessandria the Sarmians suffered serious losses at the hands of the French, 
and a great part of Piedmont, Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and Montferrat fell 
into the hands of the French and Spaniards. 

The fortune of war changed when Austria made peace with Prussia and 
was thereby enabled to send reinforcements to the army in Italy. Maillebois 
was routed at Piacenza by Prince Wenzel Lichtenstein; Browne, master of 
the ordnance, repulsed the marquis of Castelar at Guast^a; Bon Philip was 
defeated at Rottofrede by generals Botta and Barenklau. ITie French and 
Spaniards were forced to evacuate the whole of Italy. Browne occupied the 
Bocchetta; the republic of Genoa paid the penalty of the support it had given 
to Mam Theresa’s enemies. Beset by the English at sea and the imperials on 
land, it was forced to capitulate; all the artillery and munitions of war fell a 
prey to the imperials, four senators were given as hostages for the execution 
of the terms of surrender, and the doge and six senators went to "Vienna to 
implore mercy of Maria Iheresa. 

After these brilliant successes, however, dissensions arose among the allies. 
The Austrians wished to attack Naples, which had allied itself with Spain, but 
this project was opposed by the king of Sardinia, who dreaded lest Austrian, 
supremacy in Italy should be assured by victories in Neapolitan territory. 
The English propounded their favourite scheme of an invasion of the south of 
France; and after protracted negotiations this proposal was adopted. An 
attack was made upon Provence, but in this, as in the earlier instance during 
the war of the Spanish Succession, the attempt on the meridional provmces of 
France led to no good result. 

The revolt of the Genoese contributed not a little to the unfavourable issue 
of the enterprise. Maria Theresa sent orders to General Browne, who waq 
before Antibes, in Provence, with twenty-five thousand men, to return at 
once and recapture Genoa; but tlie united forces of Austria and Sardinia 
besieged the city in vain, and were forced to retire when the French and Span- 
iards advanced to its relief. Marshal Belle-Isle held Nice, Montauban, Villa- 
franca, and Ventimiglia. The most brilliant action of the Austrians during 
this campaign was the battle between Fenestrelle and Exilles, where, under 
General CoUoredo, they successfully held their intrenchments against the 
French and Piedmontese. The sieur de Belle-Isle, one of the firebrands of the 
war, was left dead on the field. This was the last engagement of any impor- 
tance in Italy, for Ferdinand VI, the new king of Spain, had not expressed his 
sentiments concerning the continuance of the war; his generals did not know 
howv far he was prepared to sacrifice himself on behalf of his half-brother Don 
Philip, but they did know that he was averse to the French and that both his 
wife and his favourite, Farinelli, were favourably, inclined towards Austria 
and England. 

THE FRENCH IN GERMANY AND BELGIUM 
• 

In Germany and Belgium the issue of the campaign was, on the whole, 
favourable to the French. Louis XV joined the army; he was present at the 
taking of Freiburg in the Breisgau and when MarshaJ^Saxe defeated the Eng- 
lish at Fontenoy and conquered Flanders and Brabant The French forces 
spread farther and farther over Belgium, Brussels fell into their hands, they 
took Mons and Namur, and Charles of Lorrame lost the battle of Rocoux m 
Li^ge to them. Count Lowendahl, a Swede in the French service, within a 
very short time took Sluys, Sas van Gent, and Hulst. These losses occasioned 
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a revolt in Holland, by which the existing government was overthrown, and 
Prmce William of Orange was made stadholder. But the stadholder, general 
and admiral, was not able to hold the French in check, and (1747) the fortress 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, which had been thought impregnable, fell into Lowen- 
dahl’s hands. In the same year the duke of Cumberland was defeated at 
Lawfeld by Marshal Saxe. Louis XV was present at the battle, but he was 
eager to be gone from the army; he longed for peace, as did the empress also. 
Negotiations were therefore set on foot that same winter, but before they could 
be concluded hostilities recommenced. “The peace is in Maestricht,” said 
Marshal Saxe, and commenced the siege of that city. The empress Maria 
Theresa, for her part, had concluded an alliance with Russia; forty thousand 
Russians were on the march through Germany to the Netherlands, and Mae- 
stricht was reduced to the last eSremity, when the preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), 

THE PEACE OP AACHEN; CHANGES WEOtTGHT BY THE WAR 

Maria Theresa ceded some districts in Milan to Sardinia; Parma, Piacenza, 
and Guastalla fell to the share of Don Philip, but with remamder to heirs male 
only, Austria retained the reversion of Parma and Sardinia, stipulating for 
that of Piacenza if Don Philip’s male descendants should die out or if the crown 
of Naples should devolve on him or his heirs. 

Such was the end of the war of the Austrian Succession. It had been 
begun by Maria Theresa’s enemies in Ihe hope of dividing the Austrian mon- , 
archy among themselves, but Maria Theresa had defended it successfully and 
their object had not been attained. The loss of Silesia was serious, but it bore 
no proportion whatever to the disasters which had menaced Maria Theresa at 
the beginning of the war. In these tempestuous tunes the Austrian monarchy 
had once more given proof of its power of resistance./ 

With the exception of Austria, none of the states which took part in the 
war of the Austrian Succession had to lament loss of territory or subjects, 
while to some of them it brought important gains. Foremost among these 
was Prussia. By the acquisition of the greater part of Silesia and the count- 
ship of Glatz she obtained an accession so considerable that, in the place of 
one of the smallest of European kiogdoms, there arose a mighty state whose 
decision henceforth frequently determined the turn of the scale. 

Next to Prussia, the kingdom of Sardinia gained the most important 
increase of territory, by the districts ceded to it imder the Treaty of Worms. 
Spam was enabled to realise, in part at least, the idea for which she had taken 
up arms, the creation of a new Bourbon state m Italy; England did actually 
obtain the commercial advantages for the sake of which she had allowed her- 
self to be dragged into a naval war. As for the rest, they withdrew from the 
struggle without any loss of territory, although m other respects tiie war had 
entailed many evil consequences upon them. 

Austria alone emerged from the struggle with considerable loss. To 
Prussia she had forfeited the great part of SUesia and the countship of Glatz; 
to Sardinia, the whole region west of the Ticino; to the infante, Don Philip, 
Parma and Kacenza. Hence her power was unpaired to what we must admit 
to be a very considerable extent, by loss of territory and subjects as well as of 
revenue; and yet, compared with the programme which the enemies of Aus- 
tria had begun the war to accomplish, these losses appear almost insignificant. 

The truth of this assertion will hardly be contested if we recall the far- 
reaching projects for the realisation of which a whole congeries of European 
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States waged war upon the daughter of Charles VI. The Austrian Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg were destined for France. Lombardy, Parma, and 
Piacenza were to fall to the lot of the infante of Spain; the T^ol, the “Vor- 
lande ” (Austrian provinces in Swabia), the archduchy of Austria and Bohemia, 
to that of the elector of Bavaria. Saxony was to be extended by the addition 
of Moravia, _ Prussia by that of Silesia, mdeed, it is by no means certain that 
Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola were not already, in imagination, annexed^ to 
Bavaria. Nothmg was to be left to Maria Tneresa except the Hungarian 
provinces, and it was held as a matter of course that the imperial crown had 
passed away from the house of Austria forever. In fact, there was no longer 
to be any house of Austria, and the word all too prematurely spoken by Cardi- 
nal Fleury, the aged director of French policy, “The house of Austria has 
already ceased to be,” was to be fulfilled. 

If we further take into consideration the advantage given to the enemies of 
Maria Theresa by the immense numerical superiority of the forces at their dis- 
posal for the furtherance of their schemes, we can understand that the wreck 
of these schemes was looked upon almost as a miracle. This consideration 
also helps to explain the attitude of Maria Tlieresa’s allies. For while the 
empress could hardly brmg herself to brook the loss of such considerable 
portions of her dommions as Silesia and the parts of Italy she had been com- 
pelled to cede, such losses did not seem to the maritime powers hard to endure, 
when compared with the ruin that had threatened Maria Theresa in the first 
two years of the war.® 



CHAPTER XI 


THE LATER YEARS OF MARIA THERESA 

[1748-1780 A.D] 

Fw periods in European history have been so variously judged as that 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War. To the initial difficulty of finding a 
path through the chaos of diplomatic activity, the diverse attitudes of 
Prussian and Austrian historians have added the confusion of national prej- 
udices. Certain it is that the new idea in Austrian jiohcy developed slowly, 
and that the alliance with France, which was definitely concluded at Ver- 
sailles in 1756 (May 11th), had been recommended as early as March, 1749, 
by Count von Kaunitz, the youngest member of the council summoned by 
the empress to consider Austria’s policy. Tie Peace of Aachen had provided 
Austria with more than one occasion for displeasure with her traditional ally 
England, and the rapprochement between Austria and France began in earnest 
when Kaunitz became ambassador at Versailles (1751) He was recalled to 
Vienna^ to carry through the new pohcy upon which the empress was 
determined alike in home and in foreign affairs, and became chancellor in 
May, 1753. In 1754 England, preparing to go to war with France on the 
qu^tion of Acadia and the Ohio Valley, pressed Austria for a more effective 
maintenance of the Barrier _ (against France) in the Low Countries, and 
expected to find in her a willing ally. Kaunitz replied with a note demand- 
ing whether Austria might rely on English support in the event of an attack 
from Prussia.^ 

If Kaunitz were, as a matter of fact, already weighing the chances of an 
appeal to France in the event of England refusing the Austrian proposals, his 
project was not yet ripe; and at that time the idea of regaining Silesia and 
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Glatz^ throi^h an alliance with England seemed far more within the ran^e of 
practical politics than the doubtful experiment of substituting an entirely 
new pohcy from that hitherto pursued^ The idea that Austria might loot 
upon her alliance with England as directed against Prussia no less than against 
France roused much astonishment in England, and an answer was returned 
refusing to consider the question of Prussia at all, and reminding Austria of 
her duty of defending the Belgian provinces and Hanover if attacked by 
France. Kaunitz, in reply, openly told the English ambassador, Keith, that 
hostility to Prussia was a necessary factor in the allimce. To his note which 
suggested, without actually expressing, the same opinion, England returned 
no answer. Yet at this time Austria had made no definite treaty with Fran(^; 
indeed, as late as the autunm of this year (1755) Kaunitz had to recognise 
that Prance still clung to her Prussian alliance, although the Austrian ambas- 
sador, Starhemberg, had been graciously received by that influential politician 
and great enemy of Frederick, Madame Pompadour. 

THE TREATY OP VERHA-ILLES (1756 A.D.) 

It was not until England’s Westminster Treaty with Prussia (concluded 
January 16th, 1756) was known, that France eagerly welcomed the Austrian 
advances, llie treaty between the two countries was signed at Versailles in 
the May of 1756, and by the first of its two secret articles the empress-queen 
was guaranteed French help against an attack from Prussia.^ The treaty 
has many pomts of resemblance with the Treaty of Cdteau-Cambresis, in the 
sixteenth century, and with the intimate imderstanding between Maria 
de’ Medici and the Spanish house of Austria in the seventeenth century. 

People in a position to know the facts assert confidently that Louis XV 
intended to do the Catholic church a service by overpowering the king of 
Prussia; the feeling of their common Catholic faith contributed to remove the 
antipathy which had grown up between Versailles and the ^urt of Vienna 
in the course of a struggle more than a century old. To aid this, the idea 
once more sprang up of a union between the Bourbons and the Austrian 
house. Princess Isabella of Parma, granddaughter of Louis XV and daughter 
of that marriage which had already exercised great political influence, had 
just reached her fifteenth year, and was now destined to become the wife of the 
archduke Joseph, the future emperor. The king, who was not wanting in 
fatherly tenderness for his daughter, was flattered at the notion of her 
becoming empress. The marchioness was encouraged and favoured this 
plan, thereby strengthening her position in the king’s favour; she was the 
intermediary for both sides of these alliances, the religious and the dynastic. 
But thereby a way was cleared for a turn of events which filled the world 
with astonishment, and appeared to be of the utmost importance. 

All the great events of the last historical epoch depended on the antago- 
nism between Bourbon and Austria; the most important relations m Europe 
had sprung from it, the policy of both cardinals, of Louis XIV, the war of 
the Spanish Succession, and the establishment of the house of Bourbon in 
southern Europe; that this world-embracing antagonism should now be 
followed by an alliance between these two mighty houses was bound to alter 
aE other existing relations , , „ , 

The decision of April 19th, 1756, in which the French government recog- 
nised and accepted in principle the pending negotiations, still enveloped in 
deep mystery, must be reckoned one of the great turning pomts of modem 
history. In' the two treaties which were now concluded and are known in 
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history r.o the Alliance of Versailles, there is still no complete agreement 
between the two persons; nevertheless their contents have great significance, 
and we have the less right to abstain from discussing them since we have 
before us an authentic discussion from the Austrian chancery of state con- 
cerning them, ^ey were concluded on May 1st, not actually in Versailles, 
whence they are dated, but in Jouy, the neighbouring villa of the minister 
Rouille, with whom the other two plenipotentiaries, Starhemberg and Bemis, 
were quartered, for the negotiations still bore the character 'of a private 
discussion. 

The first treaty was a convention of neutrality, the second a defensive 
alliance. In the first, the court of Vienna promises to take no share, direct 
or indirect, in the struggle between France and England, which further 
means that the imperial power was not to be employed for the advantage of 
the king of England as elector of Hanover; otherwise the German Empire 
would &,ve been excepted from the operations of the treaty. In return, the 
king of ikance agreed not to attack the empress-queen either in the Nether- 
lands or in any other of her dommions — an imitation of the Treaty of West- 
minster, and, at the same time, its direct contradiction; for whilst that 
shielded Germany from the attacks of France, this left it open to them. 
Every word was weighed with the utmost care. When the king declared 
therein that he would mvolve no other government in his war with England, 
it was by the request of Vienna, so that it should not appear as if Austria 
desired to rid herself of other obhgations. 

So also in the second treaty, a deed of union and friendship for mutual 
defence, it was expressly stated that this had no offensive purpose against 
any power whatever; and a very moderate number of troops was named to 
be furnished on either side for this purpose — only twenty-four thousand men. 
Austria further expressly stipulated that she should not be expected on her 
side to furnish this help in the present war, because that would not be in 
accordance with her obligations of neutrality. But France was not only 
without such an exception to her responsibilities — they were so all-embracing 
that they even held good in the event of attack by the Turks. The French 
statesmen had long striven against this, but Count Starhemberg insisted on 
his point and knew how to carry it. 

So far the treaty was divulged to the public. Understood literally, it 
could give no offence. Far less innocent is the tenor of the secret articles 
which were added to the defensive treaty. The true purpose of the alliance 
did not appear even here, but nevertheless some of the stipulations involved 
pomt to it. 

Austria had demanded an especial guarantee, in case she should be 
attacked by Prussia during the war between the two western states. The 
French mmisters did not see fit to specify the king by name, but were 
ready for a clause in which he was included. According to the reciprocal 
nature of the arrangement, however, it could not be constructed without 
tending also to the further advantage of France. In consideration of this, 
an article was added in which Austria finally promised that if, in consequence 
'of the present war, France sho’dd be assailed by another power, Austria 
would aid her, and France undertook the same if Austria should be assailed 
in a similar way. The expressions are genera], but the meaning is especially 
to insure for Austria the help of France m case of attack from Prussia. 

In the second article, it is noticeable that among the powers which were 
to be invited to join this agreement only the Bourbons in Spain and Italy 
and the emperor, as archduke of Tuscany, are named. The Austrians would 
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have wished that the empress of Russia, their closest ally in this affair, should 
be included, but on the French side it was argued that then the allies of 
France, that is, Sweden, Denmark, and even the king of Prussia, would have 
to be named. This was the reason why only the very nearest blood relations 
on both sides were mentioned by name; and when it was further agreed that 
wider invitations should be extended only after mutual agreement, one to 
the Russian empress was at once decided upon. Another clause of the 
articles had reference to the privileges reserved in the cession of Parma. 

We are aware of the reluctance with which Maria Theresa accepted the 
confirmation by the Treaty of Aachen of her territorial concessions, particu- 
larly the renewed guarantee of the surrender of Silesia; she must therefore 
have felt all the greater satisfaction at the third secret article of this treaty, 
in which the prospect was held out of a revision of the Treaty of Aachen in 
respect to the question of territory. She hoped by French aid to free herself 
from the onerous conditions imposed upon her by England. In a fourth 
secret article the two parties promised not only to undertake no new respon- 
sibUities towards other powers, but also not to renew old understandmgs, 
without first consulting with each other and coming to an agreement thereon. 
The court of Vienna had proposed a similar arrangement, in order to do away 
with the suspicion that its alliance with England had not yet been completely 
severed; but an even more important reason was that by this means all appre- 
hension lest the understanding between Prussia and France should be renewed 
on any fresh basis was removed. 

In the communication to the Russian court in which these articles were 
elucidated, there was even expressed the hope that the king of Prussia might 
be led by this treaty to take steps which would finally embroU him with the 
crown of France. As before shown, even here the final aims of the alliance 
were not expressed; even this understanding was only to be the precursor 
of one stiU more comprehensive. 

The treaty was laid before a conference of the privy council in Vienna by 
Kaunitz. The emperor and the empress as weU as the cotmcil of ministers 
took part in it. EAunitz remarked that he did not expect the court of France 
to accept it so readily; there was now good ground for hoping that the secret 
convention would be brought about before long. Already lYance was com- 
pelled by the existing agreement to stand by Austria, which need not on that 
account be thrown into dependence upon her, as had admittedly been the 
case with Spain, though for all that France must be the first consideration in 
imperial policy. There was also no ground for objecting to the fact that 
mention was made in this treaty of the French guarantee of the Peace of 
Westphalia, for as far as the German Empire was concerned this guarantee 
was far more necessary for the Catholics than for the Protestants. Eaunitz 
pointed out as the greatest advantage to Austria that the aid of France 
against the Porte had been secured. 

If we recoUect that at the first council after the Treaty of Aachen it was 
agreed on all sides that Austria had three dangerous enemies — Prussia, the 
Porte, and Ikance — it will now be seen that by this defensive alliance with 
France Austria had neutralised all three. What had, at that time, appeared 
desirable, but scarcely to be hoped for, had now, at the right moment, been 
accomplished by the chancellor. There were some among the Austrian states- 
men who inclined to the contrary views as long as there seemed any chance 
of upholding the old alliance; but now they gave way before the accomplished 
fact, and there was not one dissentient voice The empress expressed her- 
self to the effect that she had never in the course of her reign signed any 
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convention with so much pleasure; she was congratulated on the conclusion 
of a transaction which would redound to the welfare of her country and also 
of her faith. Ratifications were exchanged on the 28th of May, and the 
two conventions were then communicated to all courts where there were 
French and Austrian ambassadors, the two ambassadors, in most cases, 
acting simultaneously. 

The Alliance of Versailles gave to France this advantage: that all opposi- 
tion from the Netherlands and from Spain, from Italy and Russia was ended 
by it, and the far-reaching influence of the Catholic church was bound up 
with her political interest. The concessions granted to the house of Austria 
were the price of the dissolution of her old bond of alliance with England. 
Whilst seeking^ to hold fast all the threads of the old alliance and to inter- 
weave them with the new understandmg, Austria was forced, by the reaction 

of the later a^eement, out of the ex- 
isting system into dependency on the 
new ally, in whom confidence could 
hardly yet be placed with certainty. 
But, on the other hand, France lost 
by the Treaty of Versailles the federal 
position for which she had formerly 
striven — a change which was to lead 
to the gravest results. _ 

What was asserted in reference to 
Germany was not less true in regard 
to the north and the east. There the 
opposition against Russia, in which 
France was united with Prussia and 
Sweden, had to be given up; the rela- 
tions to Poland, so long at least as 
Austria and Russia were united, were 
completely deranged; it might well be 
declared that, without this alliance, 
France could not have assented to the 
MABTi Theresa passive part she played during the first 

partition of Poland. And whereas, 
since the time of King Francis I, it had been a leading feature of French 
pohcy to support the Turks against Austria, this was now quite at an end. 
France did not actually connect herself with the prmcipal tendency which 
bound the two imperial courts, but she connived at it, and allowed for it. 

The political relations of the powers were in this way_ completely changed. 
The balance of European power had to seek another basis. Although in itself 
this bond between France and Austria was not against the natural order of 
things, seeing that it held, to the great advantage of Austria, more than a 
generation, still with regard to universal relations there lay in it even for 
Austria a new departure of the most questionable kind. It had been found 
necessary for a long time to form defensive alliances against the greed of new 
conquests which France was always manifesting. Even the transactions of 
that time showed that these were by no means given up; Austria decided not 
only to let them run their course, but even to support them. And how was 
this to be accomplished if France were once more to be actuated by this greed 
against Austria herself ? The outbreak of the revolutionary wars begms 
with a popular reaction against the Treaty of Versailles, and coincides with 
abrc^tion. But the powers of reaction were then divided among them- 
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selves. From this pomt of view, the Treaty of Versailles appeared pregnant 
with consequences for Europe.^ 

THE SEVEN TEARS’ WAR (1756-1761 A.D.) 

The rupture of peace between Austria and Prussia towards which events 
had been trending, came about in 1756. The war that ensued was the famous 
Seven Years’ War, through which Frederick II of Prussia won a place among 
the great captains of all time. The details of this war will of course be given 
in the history of Frederick (in Vol. XV) ; it will sufiSce here to give the barest 
s 3 mopsis of events, after which we shall deal more at length with the conse- 
quences to Austria of the great conflict.® 


The Campaign of 1756 

The war commenced with the sudden invasion of Saxony by Frederick. 
The Saxon army, too weak for resistance, withdrew to the fortified camp at 
Pima in September. The king decided to starve out the Saxons. General 
Browne_ of the imperial army advanced to their relief. The king met him 
with thirty thousand men, and a battle was fought at Lobositz on the Saxon 
frontier (October 1st). Frederick asserted his position, and therefore won 
the battle. He could not follow up the Austrians, as he required his troops 
to subdue the Saxon camp. Browne made yet another attempt to support 
a sortie of the Saxons; but this also failed, and the Saxons, seventeen thou- 
sand strong, had to surrender (October 14th). Thus ended the first cam- 
paign. The Prussians took up winter quarters in Saxony. 

In the winter the king made preparations for the next campaign. He 
dealt with Saxony as conquered land; he placed the common soldiers taken 
at Pirna in the Prussian regiments: this was small gain, for they deserted 
wholesale. His strongest ally was the king of England; he raised a consider- 
able army in Hanover, and the duke of Cumberland was to be at its head. 

Austria extended its alliance with France. Louis XV promised to place 

100.000 men in the field, to take 10,000 Bavarians and Wurtembergers mto 
his pay and place them at the disposal of Austria, to contribute 2,000, (KK) 
gulden as subsidy to the war, and finally not to lay down arms before the 
conquest of Silesia and Glatz. Sweden promised to place 20,000 men in the 
field. The German Empire declared the invasion of Saxony to be a breach 
of the imperial peace, and declared war with Prussia. Of these allies, the 
Wurtembergers were reluctant, for they thought it wrong to fight against 
the Protestant king for the Catholic empr^s; they thought the entire war 
was directed against Protestantism. They felt that the imperial army was 
incomplete and badly put together, as many imperial princes preferred to 
hire out their troops to the English than to place them at the disposal of the 
empress at their own cost. The Russians furnished 60,000 and the Austrians 

150.000 men. These masses were to fight in the next campaign. 

TAe Campaign of 1757 

King Frederick came before the enemy. He advanced from Silesia and 
Saxony with four army corps, and on the appointed day the main forces 
took their stand not far from Prague (May 4th). To save Prague, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine had to give battle. He lost it, and with 50,0(X) men fell 
back on Prague, which the king immediately besieged. General Daun, who 
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with 29,000 men was only at the distance of a day’s march from Prague, 
took up the defeated right wing of the main army, 14,000 strong, and retired 
to Moravia. Eeinforeements advanced from all sides, whilst Prague was 
hard pressed by the king. Five himdi-ed houses had already been destroyed 
in the bombardment, horse flesh was consumed, tin money was coined, the 
powder ran out. To save the town a battle had to be fought. With 50,000 
men, Daun advanced to Kolin. He had thought of everything and even made 
previous arrangements for retreat, whence the erroneous tradition has arisen 
that he gave up the battle as lost and wished to withdraw. 

The Mng had advanced to meet and attack him with 34,000 combatants 
(June 18th). For the first time Frederick was beaten; he lost 13,000 men, 
45 cannon, and 22 banners. The impenal losses amounted to 8,000 men. 
Daun h i mself had two horses shot under him, received two wounds, but did 
not desert the battle-field. 

The king immediately raised the siege of Prague and retired to Dresden. 
Luck seemed to have deserted him. The duke of Cumberland — who with 
an army consisting of troops from Hanover, Brandenburg, Hesse, Gotha, 
Lippe, Bukeburg, and a small Prussian force, was to cover north Germany 
— ^was beaten at Hastenback by Marshal d’Estr5es (July 26th), and had to 
sign a convention at Closter-Seven in accordance with which the auxihanes 
were dismissed to their homes, but the Hanovenans removed to the other 
side of the Elbe. Hereupon, the French occupied Hanover and threatened 
Magdeburg. The Swedes had mvaded Prussian Pomerania. The Russians 
had conquered Memel, and beaten General Lehwald at Jagerndorf. The 
imperial general, Hadik, had successfully led an expedition to Berlin, and 
exacted 350,000 reichsthalers in war taxes and 25,000 thalers for the troops 
from the town. 

The king rose up, marched against the French, and defeated them at 
Rossbach (November 5th). Then he turned to Silesia, which had been 
invaded by the Austrians under Pnnce Charles and Daun Nadasti con- 
quered Schweidmtz (November 11th). The pnnce of Bavaria, -who was 
against the Austrians, was beaten and taken, and Breslau surrendered to 
the imperials (November 24th). 

The king restored his fortunes by the battle of Leuthen. The Austrians, 
about 66,000 strong, were totally defeated (December 5th). They lost 
20,000 men and 66 cannon. The result of this victory for the Prussians was 
the conquest of Liegnitz and of Breslau. Two other circumstances were 
favourable to the king. The king of England did not ratify the Convention 
of Closter-Seven' he recalled the duke of Cumberland, who was replaced by 
the able Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The Russians suddenly withdrew, 
for the empress was very ill; General Apraxin was awaiting her end, and as 
her successor was in favour of the king of Prussia, Apraxin hoped to win 
approbation by withdrawal. The empress Elizabeth recovered, and Apraxin 
was cashiered, but the king was exempted by the Russians from blame in 
this campaign. 

The Campaign of 1758 

The fight between the French and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick led to 
no important results. The Russians had conquered Konigsberg and almost 
aU Prussia, and besieged Kiistrin The king defeated them at Zomdorf; 
they lost 20,000 men, and retired to the Polish frontier (August 25th). 

The king had opened the campaign against the Austrians Iw the invasion 
of Moravia. He invested Olmiitz. The maintenance of the Prussian army 
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by Moravia itself, whicli the king had intended, was impossible; as the 
imperials easily cut off all communications, provisions had to be brought 
from Silesia. The king sent for a large convoy of 4,000 wagons from Silesia: 
10,000 men formed the escort, but Daun, receiving intelligence of this, sent 
generals Laudon and Ziskovitz to break it up. They completely succee^d 
The convoy was attacked in the pass of Domstadl (July 30th); all wagons 
were seized. The Prussians lost 3,000 men. The king now raised the siege 
of Olmutz. The town had bravely defended itself for six weeks. As already 
stated, the kmg beat the Russians at Zorndorf and returned to Silesia 

The king encamped at Hochkirchen with 40,000 men. It was an omfav- 
ourable position. Before day-break Daun surprised him (October 14th). 
The Prussians resisted heroically, but succumbed to the well-ordered attack 
of the Austrians. They lost 10,000 men, 100 guns, 70 ammunition wagons, 
and 28 banners. Among the dead were the king’s brother-in-law, Prince 
Francis of Brunswick, and Field-marshal Keith. The Austrian loss amounted 
to 7,000 men. The victory did not lead to the results which it might have 
had, for Daim did not attack the king again in the day-time. This was the 
greatest feat of arms in this campaign. 

The Campaign of 1759 

The French successfully opened the campaign. They repulsed the attack 
of Prince Ferdinand on Bergen near Frankfort, occupied the see of Munster, 
and conquered Hesse; but on the same day were beaten at Minden by Prince 
Ferdinand (August 1st), and at Gohfeld by the hereditary prince Charles 
William Ferdinand of Brunswick, and thus all advantages were lost. 

The Russians advanced in the field with 70,000 men. When General 
Wedel was beaten by them at Zullichau (July 23rd), they marched to Frank- 
fort on the Oder, where they were joined by the imperial general, Laudon, 
with 18,000 men. Meanwhile the king had arrived. He fought the Russians 
near Kunersdorf (August 12th). He had thrown the right wing of the 
Russians into confusion, had already taken over 100 cannon, had already 
written to the queen, “ Before two hours elapse, we shall have gained a com- 
plete victory.” Meanwhile Laudon had advanced; the Prussians could not 
break through his ranks, the Russians rallied; the Prussians were defeated: 
it was their greatest defeat throughout the whole war; 20,000 men and all 
the artillery were lost. If the Russians, as Laudon advised, had followed 
the king, Prussia would have been lost; but Soltikov replied, “ I have 
received no order to destroy the kmg of Prussia.” 

Soltikov had the same motive in this as had Apraxin when he suddenly 
withdrew from the first campaign — namely, the faihng health of the empress 
and the preference of her heir for the kmg of Prussia. 

The Austrian and imperial armies took Dresden, after a siege of twenty- 
seven days. As the king drew near, Daun dealt a vigorous blow. General 
Finck was at Maxen with 15,000 men. Daun unexpectedly burst upon him, 
surroimded him, and Fmck was obliged to surrender with the whole force 
(November 21st). 

The Campaign of 1760 

In this campaign the Austrians were the aggressors. Laudon, who now 
commanded an independent force of 36,000 men, fell upon General Fouqu4 
at Landshut, stormed the fortified camp, and took Fouqu4 and two other 
generals prisoners (June 23rd). The Prussians lost 8,000 men, 67 cannon, 38 
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«tiBmuiiition wagons. Laudon just as eagerly attacked the fortress of Glatz 
(July) and took it by storm. A combined attack on the king by Daun, 
Laudon, and Soltikov was now to take place, but the king frustrated this 
by suddenly attacking Laudon and defeating him at Liegnitz. The imperials 
lost 10,0(W men, 80 cannon, 23 banners. 

In this campaign, the capital of Prussia was invested by the Austrians 
under Lacy and the Russians under Chernichev. When the king hastened to 
deliver Berlin, they drew back. A decisive battle was fought at Torgau in 
Saxony (November 3rd). At first the advantage was with the Austrians, but 
when in the evening Daun left the field wounded, the Prussians triumphed. 
The Austrians withdrew to Dresden. They had lost 20,000 men, and the 
Prussians 13,000. The king himself was shghtly wounded. 

The Last Campaign ( 1761-1762) 

' This campaign was less rich in deeds than the preceding. On the 1st of 
October Laudon surprised the stronghold of Schweidnitz and took it by 
storm; this was the only great feat of the Austrians in the campaign. The 
king of Prussia was so exhausted that he could no longer take the aggressive, 
but had to limit himself to the defensive. He would certainly have been 
defeated, except for the death of Elizabeth, the empress of Russia (5th of 
January, 1762). Her successor, Peter III, was an active admirer of Fred- 
erick’s. He immediately concluded peace with him, returned all conquests, 
and allowed Chernichev to jom the Prussian army with 20,000 men. The 
Austrians now felt how mistaken they had acted in dismissing 20,000 worthy 
soldiers, and among them 500 oflScers, in the expectancy that the king would 
suffer defeat through want of means and men. 

Suddenly affairs took an unexpected turn. Peter III was overthrown by 
his wife Catherine, and the new empress recalled her troops. The king 
attempted to call them out. The Austrians, who were as yet unaware of 
the order received by Chernichev, had to oppose the Russian troops, and 
thus the king succeeded in displacing the Austrians from their entrenchments 
at Burkersdorf. Thereupon, he besieged Schweidnitz and conquered it after 
sixty-nine days. This was the last exploit of the war. At Fontainebleau 
peace was concluded between France, England, Spain, and Portugal.^ 

THE RESULT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

France renounced her intention of standing in the way of Anglo-American 
development beyond the ocean; and although England undoubtedly gained 
the maritime ascendancy in North America, she nevertheless refrained from 
accomplishing what she could certainly have achieved at that time — the 
sunultaneom ruin of the French and the Spanish colonial power. Austria 
also relinquished her purpose of freeing her ancient authority in Germany 
from the restnctions which Prussian power had imposed upon it. She 
decided to grant to the king of Prussia "that security the imperilment of which 
had caused him to take up arms. Although there might have been moments 
in which Frederick thought he could dictate laws to the Austrian power or 
overthrow it, he nevertheless seems never to have adopted such a plan, which 
certainly could not have been realised. During the years of the war Austria 
had developed its own fighting forces and remained intact. The provinces 
of the monarchy were still more closely united by the dangers and the strain 
of the war. 
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It is a notable fact tl^t the independence of North America from France 
and the undiminished existence of the Prussian state were not only achieved 
at the same tune but stood in very close relations to each other. The former 
opened out an immense future; the eyes of contemporaries were directed 
mainly to the latter. It was a success of eminent historical significance. All 
life must prove itself in strife and struggle. The Prussian state, based on 
ancient foundations which corresponded to those of the other states, although 
they were not exactly similar, had obtained a position of actual independence 
which represented a characteristic principle. But it had been attacked by 
overwhelmingly powerful opponents, and threatened with an amputation 
which would have destroy^ it. For its power was its existence. This 
immense danger was now victoriously overcome by Frederick; the posses- 
sion of that province by the acquisition of which the rank of a European power 
had been attained could now be considered to be maintained in perpetuity. 

Such was the general state of affairs; but there were still (Questions of 
detail of a certain importance which awaited a decision. One of these con- 
cerned the Westphalian-Rhenish provinces of the house of Brandenburg, 
which had so often been the subject of general differences. In consequence 
of former transactions the intention of France was to concede them tempo- 
rarily to the emperor, in his capacity as head of the empire. The Austrians 
only lacked troops which they could employ for seizing these provinces. To 
provide for all cases Starhemberg took care that in the prelimmary articles 
which concerned the evacuation of the provinces, the restrictive clause “ as 
soon as possible” should be admitted. The English consented to this even- 
tual delay, but at the same time they intended to bring about a definite 
pacification between Prussia and Austna. The point in dispute, which might 
otherwise have caused new difficulties and complications, was finally settled 
by an independent declaration of the two leading powers. In order to protect 
these provinces and also the Austrian Netherlands against attack, the plan 
had been entertained of declaring them neutral territory.- But in a confer- 
ence of the 15th of January, 1763, the powers flatly ordamed that the prov- 
inces were to be given back to Prussia. 

Maria Theresa showed some displeasure at this, for it seemed as if an effort 
were bemg made to conclude the peace over her head, but she raised no serious 
objections, for she herself was determmed to have peace. Her chief motive 
for this lay in her relations with the Ottomans. Although they had not 
entered into the proposals of the king of Piussia, they brought to mind that 
the Peace of Belgrade would shortly expire, and seemed ready to renew the 
war. The uncertamty of peace with the Turks made peace with Prussia 
doubly necessary. 

France had already given her consent to direct negotiations between 
Austria and Prussia. The Viennese aourt, nevertheless, had some misgiv- 
ings in opening them, as the king was not to be strengthened in the opinion 
that peace was indispensable to Austria; it was first desirable to find out 
whether he was disposed for it. Just at the right time an old Saxon coun- 
cillor to the legation, of the name of Saul, well known from a former mission, 
arrived at Vienna; he came from Paris and was gomg to Warsaw. In con- 
ferences with him and the Saxon ambassador Flemming, Kaunitz requested 
the Saxons to ascertain whether the king of Prussia was in favour of peace, 
Kaunitz made use of the mediation of the Saxons in preference to any other, 
as they could not then put forward special demands on their own part, and 
also because their position made the speedy conclusion of peace an absolute 
necessity for them. 
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■ The king of Poland, Augustus III, who was still in Warsaw, consented to 
the proposal, and by the intervention of the crown prince the councillor 
Fritsch, a high Saxon official for whom Frederick had a certain esteem, was 
delegated to him. The king was then at Meissen; after a short interview he 
declared that he was ready to offer his hand to all that could lead to a lasting 
and fair peace. But he demanded that the Viennese court should make a 
declaration as to his claims. 

The first overture on both sides gave little hope for an understanding. 
Maria Theresa demanded the cession of Glatz and the indemnification of 
Saxony. The king declared that, if he did not receive back ^ his states, 
there could be no peace, nor would he contribute a penny or a village towards 
the indemnification of Saxony. But these differences of opinion did not put 
an end to the conferences, which now almost by chance were transferred to 
Hubertusburg. We learn that the Austrian plenipotentiary^ Collenbach had 
some misgiving at seeking peace at the headquarters of the king, and while on 
the road to Leipsic, where these were, revealed his scruples to the Saxon ambas- 
sador, and caused the negotiations to be transferred to that hunting-seat. 
In Leipsic he would have to negotiate with Finckenstein; at Hubertusburg 
the king sent to him one of the ministry, the privy councillor of legation 
Hertzberg, who first gained some renown by this m5%Ion. In Hubertusburg 
there was again some talk of the cession of Glatz; Hertzberg urged, as Daim 
himself allowed, that in the hands of Austria it had some importance for the 
offensive, while for Prussia it had only a defensive value. The Austrians 
demanded the demolition of the fortress, but this was opposed by the same 
argument. On the 2nd of February, 1763, the court of Vienna consented to 
the restoration of Glatz. 

The Austrians, with a view to the approaching settlement of the Fran- 
conian markgrafschafts, proposed the establishment of a Brandenburg secun- 
dogeniture, but this was quite contrary to the dynastical ideas of Frederick. 
He replied that this concerned his house exclusively and could not be made 
the subject of a treaty. On the other hand he interposed no objections to 
Austria’s requests with regard to Modena; and as to the main pomt, the 
raising of the archduke Joseph to the Roman kingship, he had no further 
objections. The negotiations also concerned the demanded indemnification 
of Saxony. But the Saxon statesmen did not formulate their demands clearly 
and precisely; and it was observed that they were not on good terms with 
the Austrians. The crown prince let the matter drop. 

The other states and estates of the German Empire which had held to the 
court of Vienna also longed for settlement. In his repeated invasions of the 
autonomous states of the empire, Frederick declared that his proceedings only 
concerned those whose contmgents were still amongst the troops of the 
empress and that they would cease as soon as they withdrew their troops. 
The estates of the realm now found protection neither with France in conse- 
quence of the preliminaries, nor with Austria; and the emperor and empress 
released the estates from the promise given by them in 1757. After some 
individual treaties had been made, then followed the neutral declaration at 
the diet of Ratisbon on the 11th of February. 

After manifold disputes, which however never compromised the main point, 
it finally came to the act of signing the articles agreed upon, which were no 
longer to constitute the preliminaries, as was the intention in the beginning, 
but a definitive treaty. Cqllenbach was again seized with anxiety, which arose 
as much from his subordinate position as from his personal characteristics; 
he went from the Prussian plenipotentiary to the Saxon, from one to the 
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other; he even asked his secretary what he would do in his place; at last he 
signed. 

In Vienna itself no doubt prevailed. In consequence of the decision of 
the Anglo-French conference, Maria Theresa was still more decided to urge on 
the peace. Deserted by Russia, threatened by the Turks, in the face of the 
impending superiority of Frederick, which might assert itself at any moment, 
she had no alternative. She had prepared for war, caused its outbreak, and 
with almost passionate energy directed the military operations and the nego- 
tiations. It was from her that the system of alhances proceeded, from which 
it was expected with certainty that Silesia would be reconquered. She had 
rejected all proposals of settlement and of peace, but her two ^eat allies had 
been compelled by their own positions to conclude peace independently. 
The most important moment of her pohtical life, considered as a whole, was 
that in which she had to consent and agree to the peace. 

The events on both sides are at the same time personal and the greatest 
affairs of state: in Maria Theresa are represented the politics of Austria, which 
dommated Germany and occasionally the world; in Frederick II the mde- 
pendence and power of the Prussian state, to the acquisition of which he was 
the chief contributor. 

To sum up, the peace amounted to this’ the empress restored the Peace of 
Breslau, which in takmg up arms it had been her purpose to destroy; she 
evacuated the provinces which at the outbreak of the war had belonged to 
Prussia; and the king in return withdrew his troops from Saxony .« 

JOSEPH II AS CO-REGENT 

Joseph, the eldest son, and the fourth child, of Maria Theresa, bom 
March 13th, 1741, married in October, 1760, Isabella of Parma; to Joseph’s 
great grief she died shortly after the birth of her second daughter (November, 
1763), and he made, for state reasons, a second, and unfortunate marriage 
with Josepha, daughter of the emperor Oharles VII (January, 1765). In the 
interval between the two events he was elected king of the Romans (March 
27th, 1764), and crowned in Frankfort (April 3rd). His father, the emperor 
Francis I, died in August of the next year, a husband to whom Maria Theresa 
was deeply attached (her first words to her rival. Countess Auersperg, after 
his death were, “ How much have both of us lost! ”), a passionate huntsman 
and gambler, not without some qualities as a collector and a financier; a 
man whose extreme good nature did not always save him from the discom- 
forts of his position — as husband of Maria Theresa — as he showed espe- 
cially in his jealousy of the all-powerful and trusted Eaunitz.® 

These family affairs, as is the case in all monarchical states, had a many- 
sided effect on the public hfe of the country, but the most important and 
most tellmg event was the co-regency of Joseph. Immediately after his 
father’s death he styled himself German emperor, and assumed the govern- 
ment of the German Empire, so far as there was any government at all. 
Maria Theresa transferred to him afi personal dignities and privileges to 
which, as the heir and male head of the dsmasty, he could be entitled. On 
December 8th, 1765, only a few months after the death of her husband, she 
named him co-regent of Austria, without, as she expressed herself, relinquish- 
ing any portion of the rule which she possessed “ over the perpetually 
inseparable Austrian states.” She left him the arrangement of the imperial 
household, the direction of the military and finance departments; but she 
cemamed the reigning sovereign, and prescribed from time to tune wider or 
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narrower Himts to his activity as co-regent according to her own judgment 
and the advice of her ministers. A relation of this kind can subsist only when 
one or the other of the two parties possesses a wholly passive, acquiescent 
disposition; and this was the case neither with Maria Theresa nor her son. 
Conflicts between them were, therefore, unavoidable; all the more so since 
their views on religious and political matters differed widely. 

First of all, the emperor broke through the bounds of the old stiff court 
ceremonial. He struck out of the court calendar all the gala days, the pil- 
grimages and processions, the Eastertide custom of washmg the feet of the 
poor, and all ceremonious audiences. He dismissed the pages and the Swiss 
guards employed since 1745. He united his court household with that of 
the empr^, and he did away with the old Spanish court dress. It is said that, 
the first time Joseph appeared at court in his military uniform, he remarked 
to those standing near him, “ What will my lord steward say to this? ” He 
drew tighter the strings of the “ court purse,” setting a limit to the distribu- 
tion of gifts and pensions. He struck the item of hunting expenses out of 
kite household budget. It was at his suggestion that in 1766 the Prater in 
Vienna, which up to that time had been reserved as a hunting ground for 
the court, was thrown open for the free use of the entire public; likewise the 
Augarten in 1765. 

A new spirit was also noticeable in political and social life. Joseph’s ideas 
of monarchic^ rule were quite different from his mother’s. Maria Theresa, 
notwithstanding all reforms, represented the old Austrian governmental sys- 
tem with its provincial and feudal tendencies. Joseph longed to sweep away 
completely the remains of the Middle Ages which still lay like a rubbish heap 
on Austria. Maria Theresa dispensed favours to an extravagant degree; 
Joseph sought to accord honour only to merit. Maria Theresa set a great 
value upon ancient families and inherited privileges; Joseph estimated the 
value of a man by his work. Maria Theresa disliked to disturb the existing 
order of things; Joseph wanted to see the forces of the state refreshed and 
infused with new vigour. 

The courtiers who dreaded his innovations accused him of violence, harsh- 
ness, and rapid changes in his reforms; but those of his letters and opinions 
about his penod m our possession prove how deeply the young emperor had 
thought on matters of state and government. He did not regard the state 
as a patrimony, but as Bechtsstaat — that is, a state where all administration 
is based on law. His whole being was penetrated by a consciousness of his 
responsibilities and by thoughts making for the good and the honour of 
Austria. The private fortune, amounting to about 8,000,000 florins, which 
he inherited from his father, over which he had a little disagreement with his 
brother Leopold, he surrendered to the state for the reduction of the public 
deM. In 1768 he wrote to his brother: “ Love of the fatherland, the good of 
the monarchy, this is the only passion which I feel — it guides my every 
action. I am so penetrated by it that my soul is at peace only when I am 
convinced of the usefulness of our course of action. Nothmg appears too 
trivial to me, everything interests me.” His youthful spirit demanded work 
and s^tivity, but he was early compelled to recognise the force that habit and 
inertia lend to existing institutions. His co-regency resolved itself into a 
consulting rather than an active office; so that he was often compelled to 
give hfe sanction to what he disapproved. He found himself often in con- 
tention even with Elaunitz, and as a rule the empress sided with the latter. 
In the first years Joseph was completely under his mother’s rule; he carried 
Emission to a dqgree of self-obhteration and personal humiliation; but 
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time went on he could not bring himself to continue playing the part his 
father had played. As early as 1769 he desired that his signature might 
have an independent significance, and in 1773 and 1775 he openly requested 
to be permitted to withdraw from participation in the government. 

As his mother was against both alternatives, he went more and more his 
own way; he expressed his real opinions with more decision in the council 
chamber, but was always inclined to yield. In 1773 and 1775 he wrote to 
his mother, “ I love nothing on earth but you and the state. I have the will 
and strength to be obedient, but not to change my convictions and princi- 
ples.” The antagonism of principles contmued to exist, but this did not 
prevent Maria Theresa from arriving at an understanding with her son and 
agreeing to “ good and useful ” innovations. From the retarding and accel- 
erating movements, as represented respectively by Maria Theresa and Joseph, 
there issued the reform period of 1770-1780, which laid the foundation of 
the Josephinian system. This system discarded feudalism and the hierarchy 
in favour of the power of the state, remoulded the legal and mditary admin- 
istration, created a new code, established the public school, freed the peasants 
from the crushing burden_ laid upon them by their landowners, and trans- 
formed not only the political structure but also the nation itself in its social 
organisation, its customs, and its habits of thought. 

The portrait of Joseph II is well known — that open face with the blue 
eyes, now so mild and again so determined, the high forehead, the little mouth, 
and spft lips, the full, rather sensuous chin, the powdeied hair rolled into 
curls on the temples and worn in a bag behind. At that time, between 1770 
and 1780, he was in the prime of life, strong and healthy, no work being too 
hard for him, no effort too great. He walked quickly, his gestures and 
action were rapid. On his journeys he always pressed forward with the 
speed of the wind, through night and mist, across torrents and over wild 
mountain passes. He was always ready to learn and delighted to enter into 
the minutest details. He paid far too httle attention to the advice given 
him by the great Frederick at Neisse, not to let himself be oppressed by trifles, 
which wearied the spirit and hindered it from considering great matters. 
His household and his way of life were quite simple. He liked to affect 
independence of anyone’s service. He was accustomed to command — strict, 
unsparing, often violent and crushing; and then again gentle and kindly, 
full of pity and sympathy for every kind of suffering, particularly for the 
sighs of the poor and oppressed. He was the first pnnce of his race in cen- 
turies who stepped forth into the common life, the first prince who spoke and 
wrote inteUigibie Geiman. Wherever he appeared he charmed everyone, high 
and low, with his frank, friendly manner; he was during those years the most 
popular pnnce in all, Germany, the joy and the hope of the new generation. 

JOSEPH II ATTEMPTS EEEOEMS 

As German emperor, Joseph H attempted to shake at least the highest 
functionaries of the admmistration out of their rigidity; but how was it 
possible to introduce the germs of progress into the dead mass of imperial 
federation? The German kmg had long been denuded of all actual rights, 
and real influence he possessed only through the aulic council of the empire, 
and even here it was difficult to accomplish anything actually affecting the 
power and the rights of the territorial sovereignties. The imperial law court 
was moreover overladen with business, and the members had little inclination 
for any continuous activity. They looked upon their position, as a state 
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councillor once expressed it, as on a farm, upon which, time and labour are 
spent only in proportion to the yield. 

Joseph had the honest intention to get rid of the glaring abuses. After 
he had assumed the direction of affairs in 1776, he plamly expressed to the 
members of the council his dissatisfaction with their manner of working. A 
decree dated October 21st, 1767, ordered four weekly meetings of the council 
and the settlement of all disputes within, at most, two years; in particular 
he denounced the evil of receiving and demanding presents. 

“The slightest evasion or violation of my earnest command,” ran the 
imperial decree, “ I will punish — for the benefit of the honest and the terror 
of the selfish — in the severest way, even by dismissal, and this without regard 
to services rendered with no matter how great abihty.” In the same way 
Joseph endeavoured to check the corruption of the imperial supreme court 
in Wetzlar. In this court of highest instance, however, the administration 
of justice was not possible; the small numbers of the workers could not 
compass the amount of business, and those suits which were settled were not 
always decided according to equity. There had been no inspection of its 
work since 1588. Under Joseph I, one was planned but never carried out. 
Joseph II attacked the question once more, in order to make an end of the 
selling of justice and of general corruption. On the 11th of May, 1767, a 
commission of inquiry began its work. Prmce Furstenberg acted as prin- 
cipal, the old chancellor of Treves, Spangenberg, was commissioner, Baron 
Erthal, canon of Mainz, afterwards taking the latter’s place. 

The commission was active, but nothing was accomplished. In the 
imperial supreme court, as in the auhe council, everything remained m its 
former condition. The number of lawsuits in arrear in 1772 was not less 
than 61,233; one lawsuit, concerning the property of an imperial count, 
lasted 188 years. 

Joseph II experienced here in matters of detail what he was to encounter 
later in his policy as a whole. The mass of stagnation was too enormous for 
him to be able to infuse the breath of life into it. The decay of the chief 
offices of the empire, of the military, financial, and law departments, was not 
to be attributed only to individual, negligent councillors and corrupt agents; 
it lay deeper, in the complete collapse of the federation of the empire and in 
the utter absence of municipal character. In earher generations there had 
still existed a communion of outward interests through the disposition of 
the_ German princes. At the end of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in particular, the combined action of Austria and Prussia had led to a 
new development of strength, and had revived the importance of the empire 
in the eyes of Europe. This union was destroyed by the enmity of Frederick 
n to Austria^ and by the new position which he had won for Prussia; and 
it was not evident how the federal arrangement of the empire could evolve a 
new order of things from its native strength. 

In domestic matters the co-regent’s reforming activity was directed, in 
the first place, to the affairs that were admitted to be his province — the mili- 
tary and the financial. After the death of Daun (1765) Joseph for a moment 
contemplated taking over the supreme direction of military affairs, but that 
the Gernmn emperor should at the same time appear as Austrian minister of 
war was impossible. 

Laudon, in the opinion of Frederick 11 the only really capable Austrian 
general, was not elected as president of the council of war, but instead Count 
muncel^y, a foreigner of low birth, who at the beginnmg of the Seven 
Years War was one of the youngest colonels in the army, and who was now 
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raised over the heads of thirty generals into the foremost position. Daun 
had recommended him and the choice appeared, in fact, a fortunate one, for 
Lacy was a magnificent organiser. He provided a better dress, better wea- 
pons, and an improved equipment for the army, introduced improved exer- 
cises for the cavalry; united the commissariat administration to the ministry 
of war; founded the general staff; caused the fortresses of the empire to be 
restored, etc. His administration brought new life into the army, but caused 
great opposition in the civil administration. Lacy even got into slight dif- 
ferences with the emperor, and resigned in 1774. His successor was, again, 
not Laudon, but the cavalry general. Count Andrew Hadik. 

Joseph had taken the liveliest interest in the military reforms, but 
seemed nevertheless dissatisfied. He complained to his mother that the 
army budget was only 17,500,000 and that scarcely half the men were 
fit for war. When the army took the field, in 1778, it was neither so 
large nor so well equipped, nor so prepared for war as Maria Theresa and 
Joseph had expected. Neither was Joseph II satisfied with the financial- 
economic condition of the state. He condemned with sharp words the short- 
sightedness of the state officials, who had no grip on the situation as a whole, 
and who could not draw their conclusions as to what was_ necessary for the 
state from their own private household and business experience. 

Joseph II was an extreme protectionist, with physiocratic leanings. In a 
memorial written in 1765 he had already pronounced against the importation 
of all foreign goods, with the exception of spices and groceries. It is known 
that he once had many thousand gulden worth of foreign watches destroyed, 
and the foreign wines in his house were sent away to the hospital. “Agriculture 
and industry are of more importance than commerce,” he wrote. Austria, he 
considered, having so little sea-frontage, would never drive a very brisk for- 
eign trade, and the balance of trade would always remain a passive one, as 
in former times. 

From year to year he laid before his mother comprehensive schemes of 
reform which he had drawn up, and which showed great keenness of insight 
and knowledge of details. In these he always laid stress on the general good 
and the necessity of thoroughgoing measures. “ My ardour,” he wrote to 
Maria Theresa, “ for our fatherland and for your majesty will never cool; 
but to succeed in great things one must examine thoroughly and act in a 
determined manner, penetrating into the heart of things, else it will be, as 
we see, all patchwork that yields no results; consideration for too many 
special mterests renders unavailing the efforts of the best intentioned.” 

But bold measures were not to the taste of the empress, especially in her 
later years. Joseph’s reforms appeared rash to such an unheard-of degree 
that the courtiers who belonged to the good old times shook their heads 
doubtfully, and the empress herself shrank from them. One of the courtiers 
said to her that an effort was being made to disgust her with the government, 
to draw her away still further from business of state, and to wrest the sceptre 
wholly from her grasp; she should rouse herself to defend her rights with 
Christian strength. 

Maria Theresa had no real intention of abdicating, and when the first 
mood had passed she took the reins of government into her hands again; but 
the old liveliness and inner cheerfulness did not return. From this time the 
complaint comes to us — “ am no longer en vigtceur, am alone and forsaken, 
my courage begins to fail me,” etc. 

Those whose strength had served her of old gradually died out, and she 
could not understand the new men. In the ideas and personalities of the 
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clay, the contrast between the old time and the new mirrored itself; and this 
contrast made itself felt in the state council, m the mmisterial bureaus, and 
in the relations of the provinces and the different classes of people. The 
pecuUar relations existing between the royal mistress and the co-regent did 
not, indeed, bring divided councils into the centre of government, but certain 
essential reforms halted and foreign policy became uncertain and hesitating. 

Although the empress often sanctioned the proposals made by Joseph, 
in all those where tolerance and the relation of church and state were in 
question, an understanding between them was impossible. _ Maria Theresa 
not only regarded the Cathohc church as the only one which brought sal- 
vation with it, but also as the only one tliat had a right to exist. She hated 
tolerance, enlightenment, philosophy, and indifferentism. _ She lamented the 
corruption of manners, the spread of u’religion, the striving after universal 
freedom, and most of all the scholars and philosophers of the enlightenment, 
who in her opinion were immoral and made bad fathers, bad sons and 
husbands, bad ministers and citizens. 

When Joseph II was travelhng through Switzerland, and in one of his 
letters made use of the world “tolerance,” she answered him; “Nothing is 
so wholesome or so necessary as religion. Would you have everyone form 
a religion after his own fancy — no prescribed cult, no submission? Peace 
and contentment would be at end, the right of might and other terrible effecte 
would once more be among us. I desire no spirit of persecution, but still 
less one of indifference and tolerance. I wish to be gathered to my fathers 
with the knowledge to comfort me that my son thinks in reli^ous matters 
as his ancestors did, that he has given up his false logic and his bad books; 
that he is not as those who sacrifice all that is holy and venerable so that 
their mere intellect may shine, and who desire an imaginary freedom which 
could only lead to unbridled license and confusion.” But in these respects 
Joseph could not bring himself to alter his views. 

When in Inner Austria in 1773, and in Moravia in 1777, many burghers 
and peasants confessed themselves Protestants, Joseph demanded freedom 
for all religions, and condemned in severe terms the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment, which desired to take the harshest steps provided by the existing 
law for the punishment of the recalcitrants. “ The orders of the government,” 
he wrote to his mother, “ against the Protestants in Moravia are against the 
principles of our religion and of good government — even against common 
sense. In order to convert the people the government would make soldiers 
of them, send them to the mines and to the public works That was not 
done even when the Lutherans were first persecuted. I declare positively 
that whoever has written this order is unworthy to serve the government, 
and has, as a man, my contempt ” As Kaunitz also advised moderation, Maria 
Theresa m 1779 and 1780 let herself be persuaded to milder measures, the 
leaders of the apostasy were to be exiled to Hungary or Transylvania; public 
worship was to be forbidden them, but the government was to endeavour to 
correct the people only by mild teaching and persuasion.? 

THE FIBST PAETITION OF POLAND (1772 A.D.) 

On October 5th, 1763, Augustus III king of Poland died, and on the suc- 
cession of the Russian candidate, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski (Septem- 
ber 6th, 1764) j a civil war broke out between the Russian and the national 
parties, m which Catherine participated by sending troops into Poland to 
defend the Greek Christians (1767). The situ^ition was further complicated 
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in the iollowing year by a declaration of war from Turkey, whose territory 
had been invaded by Russian tioops. In order to secure the strict observance 
of her neutrality, Austria marked out the Polish border, and ui doing so (June, 
1769) included the Zips district (which had once belonged to Hungary), and a 
l.ttle more of Polish territory. As early as 1771 Frederick had persuaded 
Catherme to favour his plan for enlarging their territories from Poland, rather 
than from Turkey, and desired Austria to participate. Maria Theresa, hostile 
to Frederick, resisted the idea Joseph, who had met Frederick twice in 1769, 
■was from the first for a forward policy in Poland and the East, and Kaunitz 
came round to his opinion. Tlie situation which presented itself to Maria 
Theresa was indeed difficult. Her neighbours, Frederick and Catherine, were 
about to enlarge their borders at the expense of Poland, and self-interest, 
championed by her chancellor and her son, suggested that she should claim a 
corresponding increase of territory from one quarter or another — from 
Prussia, if Frederick would permit it — from Poland, which she shrank from 
robbing, or from Tuikey, "which trusted in Austria, and whose cause Joseph 
had taken up against Russia ® 

Complaisant as Kaunitz usually proved when it was a question of acting 
upon the clearly expressed wishes of the empress, he could not make up his 
mind to yield in this instance. As Maria Theresa herself not merely acknowl- 
edged but averred with mournful insistence, for more than a year it had not 
been her opinion but Joseph’s tliat decided the foreign policy of Austria. 
Joseph alone was answerable for the occupation of districts on the Polish 
bordei, for the le'vy of forces in Hungary, and for the convention ■with the 
Porte. Maria Theresa had strenuously opposed and strongly disapproved of 
all these measures; but Joseph had nevertheless carried his point. This being 
so, it was difficult, if not impossible, to take a diametrically opposite course at 
tins stage of the proceedings. Kaunitz was glad that Joseph had at least 
desisted from his demand that the Porte should be forced to continue the war, 
and had assented to the proposal that Thugut should exert himself at Con- 
stantinople to gain acceptance for an armistice and permissioh to convene a 
peace congress. Maria Theresa, whose most'earnest desire from beginning to 
end had been a speedy conclusion of peace, "was of the same mmd, and Kaunitz 
hastened to issue a commission to Thugut to that effect. 

It was, otherwise with the instructions which were to be sent to Van 
Swieten in Berlin; and the negotiations with the court of St. Petersburg were 
continued through, the agency of Galitzm. At Potsdam, on February 4th, 
1772, the audience took place in which Van Swieten discharged his mission to 
the king of Prussia Frederick readily agreed in prmciple to the idea that 
Austria ought to gain an accession of territory proportionate to the acquisi- 
tions of Russia and Prussia. But he gave a start when Van Swieten remarked 
that the equality must not be confined to the extent and inherent value of the 
districts to be annexed, but must extend to their political importance, and that 
there was hardly any part of Poland that would be of the same importance to 
Austria as Polish Prussia was to Frederick. And when at length Van Swieten 
came to the point and proposed that the king should take aU Polish territory 
that fell to Austria and indemnify the imperial house by the cession of Glatz 
and Silesia, Frederick rejected the idea with vigour. 

Belgrade, Bosnia, and Senna ' 

So decided and unmistakable was the king’s determination, that Van 
Swieten was soon convinced that there was not the slightest prospect of indu- 
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cing him to change his mind on the point. He therefore brought forward the 
second proposal, that which referred to the acquisition of Belgrade and part of 
Bosnia and Servia by Austria. In the chancellor’s opinion, the way to make 
the Porte accede to this was by the return of Russia — secure in her acquisi- 
tions in Poland — to the conchtions of peace first proposed between her and 
Turkey, and by the evacuation of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia to 
induce the Porte to make the concessions desired by Austria. Frederick 
received this proposal very favourably. He declared that he was ready 
to ^ve it his warmest support at the Russian court; and Van Swieten, natu- 
rally, refrained from proceeding to the other alternatives. 

The king of Prussia’s letters to his brother show the duplicity of his conduct 
towards Austria. At the very time that he promised Van Swieten to_ employ 
aU his influence at St. Petersburg in favour of the demands of the imperial 
court, he was writing to Prince Henry to the opposite effect. He called it a 
breach of trust on the part of Austria that she should propose to teke from the 
Porte (a power which had confided in her and begged her mediation) a district 
the loss of which would weaken it on the Hungarian frontier to the same 
extent that it had already been weakened by the Russian occupation of the 
Crimea. He was convinced, he said, that Austria was afraid of war and would 
accept anything that was offered m order to avoid it. 

Reprehensible as this proceeding on the part of the king of Prussia may be 
from the point of view of political honesty, it cannot be denied that the reflec- 
tions in which he indulged and the accusations which he launched agamst 
Austria were not wholly without warrant. 'The opmion, which had always 
been professed by Maria Theresa, that it was impossible to take the course 
desired by Joseph and Kaunitz without being guilty of a breach of trust, 
steadily gained ground in Vienna. The chief credit for this must doubtless 
be attributed to the empress. In vigorous terms she once more repudiated 
the notion that Austria should enrich herself at the expense of the Porte, 
which had trusted her and with which she had just entered into a convention. 
Maria Theresa even went further and contested the justice of the prmciple 
which had been laid down — that if two states were in the act of ennching 
themselves by dishonest means a third must necessarily be driven, for weighty 
political reasons, to do the same. For this cause she declared afresh that she 
would take no part of the Polish dominions. If, however, this was not to be 
avoided, she could only assent on condition that Poland should receive Mol- 
davia and Wallachia as compensation for the loss thus inflicted. 

“ 1 confess,” she says, “ that it costs me something to come to a decision in 
a matter of the justice of which I am by no means convinced, even if it were 
advantageous. But in all the three alternatives amongst which we have to 
choose I cannot discover the advantage. The easiest way would be to agree 
to the proposed partition of Poland. But what right have we to rob the inno- 
cent, whom we have always prided ourselves upon protecting and defendmg? 
To what end all these great and costly preparations, to what end so many 
blustering threats to maintain the balance in the north of Europe? The only 
motive — the advantage of not being left alone between the other two powers 
without gaming any advantage for ourselves — does not seem to me sufficient, 
does not seem even an honourable pretext for associating ourselves with two 
unjust usurpers in the design of still further injuring a third party without the 
slightest legal right.”* 

i Since it was clear that Prussia and Russia would carry out their partition 
treaty whatever Austria might do, Maria Theresa submitted, though always 
with misgivings, and Austria chose as her share of the spoil Galicia and various 
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other districts in Poland which had once belonged to the Hungarian crown. 
The announcement of Austria’s occupation of the country was not jiublished 
till September 26th, 1772, by which time she was already in possession. No 
protests were raised anjrwhere either at home or abroad. Poland lost to the 
three powers 3,925 square miles of her best land out of a total of 13,500. Rus- 
sia, having waged a successful war against Turkey (1768-1774), refused aU 
intervention, and in spite of Austrian threats made her own peace at Kutchuk- 
Kainardji (July 16th, 1774). Austria, however, succeeded in getting from 
the Porte a little territory of 181 square miles, Bukowma, which she had 
occupied on Turkey’s behalf against Russia while the preliminaries to peace 
were being settled.® 

Provisions Made by the Treaty of Partition 

According to the letter of this treaty, Austria should have taken possession 
of all the Polish territory that fell within the new boundary line, which was 
to run from Silesia along the right bank of the Vistula as far as Sandomir and 
the junction of the river San, thence in a straight line to Zamoste, and on 
through Hubieszow to the Bug, then along the course of that river and the 
frontier of Borussia to the environs of Sbrysh and from thence to the Dniester. 
Finally, Pocutia as far as the border of Moldavia was to fall to Austria. 

The fifth article provided that the three powers should proceed in complete 
accord to bring about an agreement with the kingdom of Poland concerning 
the territories severally acquired by them, and to restore tranquillity and order 
in the interior of the kingdom. For the attainment of this end it apjieared 
necessary to agree upon both the date and method of taking possession. 

The question of issuing a manifesto now came into the foreground. Panin 
had sent the rough draft of such a manifesto to Vienna with his first proposals 
for a treaty of partition, but the idea had been vehemently opposed, especially 
by the empress. In spite of Kaunitz’ advice to waive what was after all a 
minor consideration, she could not bnng herself to do so. Kaunitz was 
therefore obliged to draw up a counter-project, in which Maria Theresa ulti- 
mately acquiesced, subject to certain alterations. At a later period she her- 
self speaks of it as “ very successful.” It was also sanctioned by Russia and 
Prussia. 

We are probably right in assuming that the great political triumph he had 
gained by getting his scheme accepted as it stood, both in Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, gave the chancellor the most lively satisfaction. But in the 
brief reports in which he announces to the emperor and empress the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Partition there is not a word of the impression it made 
upon himself. And while Joseph acknowledges the information in the words, 
“ I am much obliged for this agreeable news,” the empress, who was wont to 
be so communicative, refrains from any observation. On the report which 
Kaunitz sent her with the deeds of ratification for signature she omy put the 
laconic words, “Have signed.” 

But we should be wrong in assuming that, in her grief for what she con- 
ceived the injustice done by the partition of Poland, Maria Theresa was blind 
to the advantages which would accrue to her own country from it. _ A short 
but remarkable note from the empress to Lacy bears testimony to this ambig- 
uous mood, if we may so call it. And her words are of great interest also as 
proving that it was Lacy who had incited Joseph to such ambitious desires. 
“The courier from St. Petersburg,” Maria Theresa writes to the field-marshal 
with her own hand, “ has brought the wretched partition signed. I have you 
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to thank for this great advantage, if such it really is. One thing is certain — 
that it was you who sketched the plan of it, who dared to demand so much, 
and thus did the state this service, without entering upon the question of 
whether it were Just or not.” In such wise did the treaty for the partition 
of Poland become an accomplished fact.^ 

ItAniA THERESA AXD RELIGION 

The spirit of monarchical absolutism mided Maria Theresa in the measures 
in which she dealt with the ecclesiastical affairs of her subjects. In the first 
years of her reign she was anxious to banish all Jews from the kmgdom at 
six months’ notice, and nothing but the intercession of the elector of Mainz, 
the kings of Poland and England, and the pope, who himself spoke on behalf 
of the unfortunate race, diverted her from this intention She was not toler- 
ant by nature, and she could not rise to the idea that tolerance is not a reli- 
gious but a political measure, which becomes indispensable when a state 
includes professors of different creeds. Protestantism was kept in subjection; 
she ignored many private misdemeanours committed against Protestants, 
and often herself interfered in domestic concerns when it was a question of 
religion. 

Although a strict Catholic, she maintained towards the pope the principle 
of absolute sovereign authority, and the last time the Roman curia was 
applied to for an indulgence to ^ow the clergy to be taxed was during the 
Seven Years’ War. She prohibited the visitations of the apostolic nuncios 
in her dominions, and the publication of any papal bull' without the royal 
warrant; many holy days were abolished as detrimental to agriculture and 
trade, the abuse of exorcism was strictly forbidden, trial for witchcraft might 
not be so much as mentioned, a lunit was fixed to the fortunes which might 
be taken into monasteries and nunneries, binding vows were not to be taken 
before the age_ of twenty-four. She revived the old amortisation laws for 
religious committees; a special edict was issued on the subject of the absorp- 
tion of money by the monasteries, their prodigality, and their investment of 
capital m foreign countries, restrictions were placed upon the use of prisons 
Ijy the superiors of monastic establishments; a special edict dealt with the 
influence of the clergy upon wills and final dispositions, the right of sanctuary 
was abolished, and all correspondence with the Roman curia had to be con- 
ducted through the bureau for foreign affairs. With the pope’s consent she 
revived the ancient title of “apostolic” which liad been conferred on St. 
Stephen, the first king of Hungary, by Pope Silvester II, but which had fallen 
into desuetude by the lapse of time. In virtue of this title and the rights 
derived therefrom, she divided the large dioceses into smaller ones, and 
erected new bishopries; she took from the Hungarian bishops the privilege 
of appointing prebendaries and vested it in the Crown. 

The Dissolution of the Jesuits 

The most important action of the empress in matters ecclesiastical was 
the d^olution of the Jesuits. The order had been gradually introduced into 
Austria under the emperors Rudolf II and Ferdinand, to maintain there, as 
everywhere in Europe, the struggle against the spread of Protestantism. The 
Protestants rightly recognised in the society then most serious and strongest 
TOponentj and tried by every means in their power to cheek its prosperity. 
The Jesuits were repeatedly driven out of their colleges by the victorious 
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Protestants, but they always came back again, sometimes in singular fashion. 
Thus, when the archduke Charles, father of Ferdinand II, wished to introduce 
them into Gratz they could only get into the town in disguise; the day fixed 
for their coming was known, the Protestants sounded the alarm, the cry, 
“The Black Sow is coming!” rang through the streets; the carriage suspected 
of containing the Jesuits was stopped, and the Protestants were not a little 
surprised to see only two men in knightly garb inside. Somewhat out of 
countenance, they let the carriage pass — with the Jesuits in it A life-and- 
death struggle was maintained between them and the Protestants, and the 
fact that Austria is in the main Catholic to this day must be largely ascribedi 
to the activity of the Jesuits. Their influence upon the empire was due in 
great measure to the schools, which they gradually monopolised until not 
only the giammar schools (Oymnasien) but most of the higher educational 
institutions were in their hands. The universities of Prague, Vienna, and 
Timova were under their direction. _ They tried to enlist the ablest on their 
side and to inspire all their pupils with a strong affection for the order, and 
they usually succeeded in both objects. 

The first traces of a spirit of opposition to the Jesuits are to be found in 
the reign of Joseph I. It sprang from many causes, first and foremost the 
jealousy of other religious orders, who either vied with them in learning, like 
the Benedictines, in proselytising zeal, like the Dominicans, or envied them 
their wealth and consequence. An antipathy also arose against them among 
the secular clergy on account of the lax morality they taught and allowed to 
the laity, for the Jesuits were only strict with themselves, not with others. 
Rummel, the emperor’s religious instructor and afterwards bishop of Neustadt, 
was their avowed antagonist, and the emperor’s confessor was no longer a 
Jesuit; which made a great difference in the position occupied by the order. 
Their Protestant adversaries were no longer dangerous; more formidable 
enemies had arisen among Catholics. 

Thus matters stood when Maria Theresa came to the throne. By that 
time a glimmer of the philosophical pnnciples of England and France had 
begun to penetrate to the Austrian empu-e; men began to find fault with the 
Jesuit system of education, and not without just cause, for in the grammar 
schools Latm was taught well, Greek hardly at all, and of other subjects there 
was practically nothing; religious instruction was directed rather to external 
form than to spiritual religion, and in the higher branches of study the Jesuits 
were biased They had among them countless scholars in every department 
of knowledge, but they were unable to rise to the perception that no knowl- 
edge can be hurtful to the Catholic faith, but every fresh discovery must 
redound to its glory. They thought to serve religion by suppressing science, 
they had enlarged the bounds of knowledge up to a certain point, and suffered 
imder the ddusion that they could confine the spirit of inquiry within these 
limits Thus they had ranged against them their old enemies the Protes- 
tants, the aversion of a section of the Cathohe cleigy, and the estrangement of 
the ruling powers; and were exposed to the attacks of unbelief on the one 
hand and of science on the other. One of the most eminent members of the 
order reproached it with having met the new demands of science with 
nothing but defiance and rigid adherence to old traditions; and he was right. 

It is impossible to judge how subsequent circumstances might have shaped 
themselves for the Jesuits in the Austrian Empire under these conditions, if 
only they had stood alone. This they could not do, and they were conse- 
quently involved in the ruin which overwhelmed the society in other coun- 
tries. In Spain, Portugal, and France it was compulsorily dissolved; the pope 
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continued to protect it, and inquired of Maria Theresa how she was disposed 
towards the Jesuits. She answered that she was not called upon to criticise 
the proc^dings of other courts, but that she could give nothing but praise to 
the Jesuits in her dominions for their conduct, their zeal, and their labours, 
and was determined to mamtain the existence of the order as serviceable to 
religion and the welfare of her people. But the Bourbon courts to which she 
was bound by ties of friendship, and where she had married two of her daugh- 
ters, pressed her to consent to the dissolution of the Jesuit order; her son 
Joseph, as Roman emperor, and her minister Kaunitz were both in favour of 
the dissolution, and she yielded, though reluctantly. Thereupon Pope 
Clement issued the brief of abrogation, and the Jesuit order in the Austrian 
Empire was dissolved, its members were pensioned, and its property was 
formed into a fund for the endowment of learning. 

The dissolution of the Jesuits made an entirely new system of education 

necessary. The details of the new 
scheme were arranged by Van Swieten, 
physician in ordinary to Maria The- 
resa; but learning had been so com- 
pletely in their hands that the au- 
thorities found themselves constrained 
to fill up many professorial appoint- 
ments with ex-Jesuits.^ 


AUSTRIA AM) THE BAVARIAN 
-SUCCESSION 

As we turn back into the strictly 
political channel of events, only one 
important chapter of the history of 
Maria Theresa remains to be told. 
This has to do with the Bavarian 
Succession.® As we know, England 
maximujan Joseph iu and Pxussia (the latter especially) were 

(1745-1777) on no friendly footing with Austria. 

Prussia, suspiciously on the watch 
ever smce the second war she had waged with Austria, regarded every acqui- 
sition of territory by that country as an injury inflicted upon herseK. This 
feelmg was most conspicuous in connection with the relations between Austria 
and Bavaria which led to the last Austro-Prussian War. 

Maximilian Joseph, the elector of Bavaria, was chilciless, and had neither 
brothers nor collateral descendants. His next heir was the elector Charles 
Theociore of the Palatinate, by nght of descent from Rudolf, eldest son of 
Ludwig the Stem, who had taken the Palatinate for his own share in the division 
with his brother Ludwig, leaving the dukedom of Bavaria to the latter. But 
Charles "^eodore himself had no lawdul issue, and the imperial court therefore 
entered into negotiations with a view to inducing him, after the death of Maxi- 
milian Joseph, to concede part of Bavaria to the house of Austria in compli- 
ance with ^cient claims. Austria’s claim was as follows : 

When, in the reign of the emperor Sigismund, the duke of Bavaria died 
without issue, the emperor gave his son-in-law, Duke Albert of Austria, a deed 
of enfeoffment upon lower Bavaria for himself and his heirs in the male and 
female line. 'Hiis mortgage was never carried into effect; on the contrary, 
»th 6 eniperor himself withdrew it in favour of th© dukes of upper Bavaria, 
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Austria nevertheless argued that it was valid, for the reason that the with- 
drawal was made out of special favour to the dukes of Bavaria, and so did not 
hold good for the Palatinate line. She also laid claim to the principality of 
Mindelheim in Swabia, in virtue of a reversion bestowed upon the house of 
Austria by the emperor Matthias. Finally she demanded that all Bohemian 
fiefs in the Palatinate should be restored to the crown of Bohemia, the family 
of the feoffee being extinct. In these various ways Austria laid claim to nearly 
haff of Bavaria. 

Against these pretensions it might be argued that on the same day on which 
he conferred the fief of lower Bavaria on Duke Albert, the emperor also con- 
ferred it on three Bavarian dukes of the other line; that by a formal ^tence 
he refuted the legal objections and defects of title advanced against the 
Bavarian dukes, and confirmed the partition of lower Bavaria made by them; 
and, finally, that Duke Albert himself executed a deed of renimciation in 
favour of these dukes, in which he resigned for himself and his heirs ^1 claims 
that might be raised on the ground either of his maternal relationship to the 
house of Bavaria or of the aforesaid enfeoffment of the emperor. 

The elector palatme, Charles Theodore, either felt the arguments of Aus- 
tria unanswerable, or was afraid of being involved in tedious disputes by a 
refusal, or found sufficient temptation in the prospect which was held out of 
providing for his numerous iUegitunate offspring by peaceful settlement; in 
any case, he agreed to the partition proposals. 

Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, was much incensed by these nego- 
tiations, but he could do nothing to stop them, for he suddenly died of small- 
pox Four days later the compact respecting the cession of lower Bavaria 
and Mindelheim and the lapse of the Bohemian fiefs in the Palatinate, with a 
clause providing for the exchange of the latter as suited the convenience of 
both contracting parties, was signed at Vienna by Prince Kaunitz and Freiherr 
von Ritter. The palatine ambassador at Munich, in ignorance of this com- 
pact, had the elector Charles Theodore proclaimed sovereign throughout the 
whole of Bavaria But Charles Theodore hunself, on his arrival at Munich, 
declared this proclamation premature, and confirmed the aforesaid agree- 
ment. The districts named in the compact were promptly occupied by Aus- 
trian troops, some in the name of Maria Theresa, and some in the name of the 
emperor Joseph. Whereupon antagonistic forces arose in various quarters. 

The first of these was the Bavarian nation, which desired loyally to adhere 
to its ancient dynasty. This feeling was fanned by the courageous and gifted 
Duchess Maria Anna, she felt, however, that Bavaria alone was too weak for 
resistance, and therefore called upon the duke of Zweibrucken, heir-at-law if 
Charles Theodore died without lawful issue, to defend his rights and to appeal 
for protection to the king of Prussia. 

The Potato War 

The king of Prussia promised assistance and prepared for war. He was 
joined by Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony. For this last proceeding 
Austria had herself to thank; for when Frederick Augustus also put m a claim 
upon Bavaria, Maria Theresa had vouchsafed him no answer. The emperor 
Joseph had suggested that the matter should be referred to the law courts and 
to amicable composition, and, when Frederick Augustus declared his wish to 
remain neutral, had coupled his consent with the condition that the fortress 
of Konigstein should be occupied by Austrian troops for two years, that the 
imperial army should have free passage through Saxony and free navigation 
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of the Elbe, and that the Saxon army should be reduced to four thousand men. 
The Austrians had set two armies in the field: one hundred thousand men 
under the eznperor Joseph and Lacy were encamped in a strong position at 
Koniggratz; the second army, on the borders of Saxony, was commanded by 
Laudon. All Europe was in expectation of great military developments, but 
the event proved otherwise. Maria Theresa, who had never believed that it 
'would actually come to fighting, exerted herself to prevent bloodshed. With- 
out informing her son the emperor, or her chancellor, Prince Kaimitz, she sent 
Freiherr Thugut,-in the guise of a Russian secretary, to the king of Prussia 
with an autograph letter, to set on foot peace negotiations. She told the kmg 
that she was filled with dismay to see the two of them in act to tear out each 
other's grey hairs. 

The king returned a friendly answer, but the negotiations came to nothing, 
fruslxated by the emperor’s opposition. On hearing of them he wrote to his 
mother that if she made peace he would never come back to Vienna, but would 
set up his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) or some other place. But the 
result of the empress’ attempt at pacification was that the war was very 
languidly conducted. No decisive blow was ever struck. The most impor- 
tant occurrences were that the Prussians pressed forward to Brux and Braunau 
and captured large quantities of military stores, and that the imperial general 
Wurmser surprised the prince of Hesse-Phihppsthal at Habelschwerdt, in the 
countship of Glatz, and took him and all his little force prisoners. In Aus- 
tria and Prussia men mocked at this method of making war; the Austrians 
dubbed it the Zwet^chkmrummel (a game played for points of no value), the 
Prussians the Kartoffelkrieg (potato war). 

The Peace of Tescken 

Both belligerents had deceived themselves in their hopes of being sup- 
ported by their allies The French made every kind of pretext to refuse Aus- 
tria the substantial assistance to which they were pledged by treaty, and 
offered to mediate. The empress of Russia demanded an enormous sum of 
money from the king of Prussia m return for the prospect of slight assistance. 
IVIaria Theresa made use of the czarina’s mood to bring about peace through her 
mediation. She wrote her an autograph letter ending with the assurance that, 
apart from any consideration but the pleasure she had in compl 3 dng with the 
wishes of her imperial majesty, she left to her the sole choice of the measures 
of pacification which she, in concert with his most Christian majesty, thought 
fittest for the restoration of peace, being convinced that she could place her 
welfare and dignity in no better hands. 

At Tesehen the Russian prince Repnin and the French ambassador Bre- 
teuil met to treat of conditions of peace, and their terms were accepted by the 
Austrian ambassador Gobenzl, the Prussian ambassador Riedesel, the Saxon 
ambassador Zmzendorf, Toringsfeld representing the elector palatine, and 
Hohenfeld the duke of Zweibriicken. Austria received a small part of Bavaria, 
the present innyiertel, renounced all designs against the lapse of the two 
Franconian principalities of Ansbach and Ba 3 n’euth to Prussia, and the claimR 
of Saxony were settled with six millions. The emperor Joseph wrote to one 
of his intimates that he had assented to the peace in order not to distress 
the empress, that, like Charles V after his disastrous campaign in Africa, he 
was the last to go on board, and that he felt like a Venetian general, who 
was pensioned off after a campaign. 

Frederick was annoyed too; the war had cost him 29,000,C)00 thalers and 
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twenty thousand men, and had jeopardised his military reputation. Jferia 
Theresa alone was overjoyed. She thus expresses herself: “I have no liking 
for Frederick, but I must do him the justice to say that he has acted nobly. 
He promised to make peace on reasonable terms, and he lias kept his word. 
It is an unspeakable pleasure to me to think that I have prevented further 
bloodshed.”* 

THE CLOSE OP MARIA THEEESA’S REIGN 

To the end of her reign the old opposition between Maria Theresa and 
Frederick continued to show itself Desiring an establishment for her young- 
est son, and feeling the necessity also, perhaps, of strengthening Austria’s vote 
in the empire, she put forward the archduke Maximilian, who was then only 
twenty-four years old, for election as coadjutor to the archbishop of Cologne 
and bishop of Munster, and consequently as successor to the electoral dignity. 
He was elected in preference to Frederick’s candidate. Prince Joseph Hohen- 
lohe, in August, 1780. The wish to compete with Frederick for Catherine’s 
favour was also among the motives of Joseph’s visit to Russia (June and 
July) Although politics were scarcely mentioned, the visit was the begin- 
ning of a Russian alliance which came about next year, in spite of Frederick’s 
efforts to keep the first place in Catherine’s sympathies for Prussia. 

On the 29th of November Maria Theresa died, in the forty-first year of 
her reign and the sixty-fourth of her life. During the first twenty-five years 
of her reign she acted on her own judgment in all important decisions. A 
change came with the death of her husband — not that he had influenced 
her policy, but because Joseph won power immediately as co-regent. Thence- 
forward Maria Theresa was always wavering between her great love for this 
son — whom she ever valued above his brothers and sisters, for all the anxiety 
he caused her — between her deep-seated admiration for the extraordinary 
qualities he certainly possessed, and her no less lively disapproval of his point 
of view, a point of view which he championed to success often with a complete 
neglect of the feelings of those who thought differently For the establish- 
ment of Austria as a great power she worked chiefly in two directions — 
centralisation of the very various lands over which she ruled, and increased 
effectiveness of the army. By her personality, as well as by her measures, 
she gave her subjects the feeling of belonging together in a common cause. 
In the first year of her reign Neipperg brought a force of 15,000 men into the 
field against Frederick: within two years of her death Austria could meet 
the same foe with an army of 170,000. 

One of Joseph’s first preoccupations after his mother’s death was to pay 
out of his private fortune her legacy to the army, a very great expense which 
she obviously had intended should be defrayed not from her personal estate, 
which was far too small, but from state moneys.® 

ESTIMATES OP MARIA THERESA 

Very few sovereign women [says Wolf] have awakened so much devotion, 
love, and trust as Maria Theresa. The foreign ambassadors, Venetian, Prus- 
sian, and Dutch, doon began to carry reports of her mind and character, of 
her courage, and swift, sure judgment in public affairs. At the beginning of 
her reign she was looked upon as a weak young woman, but she soon taught 
the world its mistake. She grasped the helm of state with the strength of a 
man, and guided it firmly through times of weal and woe. She had not 
coveted her empire. “With joy,” she wrote in a pamphlet, “had I been 
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inagnificant and had remained simply grand duchess of "i^cany, if I could 
have bdieved that God so willed it; but as he has cho^n me to bear the gieat 
burden of government, I hold it on principle and consider it my duty to apply 
all my_ resources to the task.” . 

' This seuK of duty, the power of pious belief, proud self-consciousness, 
and reliance on the strength of their dynasty, are traits of the Habsburgs; 
and Maria Theresa excelled most of her predecessors in her power of endur- 
ance, her open mind, and her skill in dealing with mankmd. She never 
succumbed to unnerving and fruitless discouragement, even when the cast of 
fate was most heavily against her. The tears she shed in the Presbuig par- 
liament were tears of emotion and excitement, not of meek despair. In her 
fet war she inclined, even when forsaken by her allies, to continue the con- 
test. Her great wish at that tune was that she could take the field herself. 
Those sad years taught her to hate and to love, as well as the difficult task of 
dissimulation and negotiation. In foreign policy, when all treaties and guar- 
antees failed, she took her stand upon “her good right.” She then lost aU 
confidence in the Areopagus of European powers, and her faith in the good 
of united action was only restored by her alliance with France and Russia, 
which gave her a renewed sense of confidence and security. 

Her conception of royalty and monarchical power was formed from the 
blended ideas of two periods. She had inherited the sense of absolute power 
from her forefathers, but this absolutism was neither the capricious despotism 
of Louis Xy, nor the mffitary despotism of an autocrat like Frederick II. 
She combined her domestic interests with the interests of the state. “ Dearly 
as I love my family and my children,” she wrote, “so dearly that I grudge 
them no labour, care, grief, or anxiety, yet I preferred the good of my lands 
to theirs whenever my conscience told me that the welfare of the country 
demanded this; for of all these lands I am the common mother.” 

She herself had no likmg for reforms, but did not disguise from hersilf 
the necessity of many alterations and improvements. She was the first of 
the Habsburgs to consider the empire before the provinces, the state before 
the estates, the whole before its parts. She centralised the adminiBtrati 9 n 
rather than the constitution, and this only in order to strengthen the military 
and economic power of the state. It was she that made it possible to regard 
Austria as a monarchy which had the common interest of all the Austrian 
peoples at heart. The provinces gave their adherence to the authority of 
the new state. The new government, which had been at first considered a 
burdensome innovation, was looked upon as an achievement working for the 
pubhc weal and for universal freedom. Even in Hungary, where Maria Theresa 
had acted since 1765 as a queen with absolute power, the feelmg prevailed 
of a common interest and willing submission to authonty. In German 
Austria, particularly, the estates and the nobility submitted unconditionally 
to the will of the sovereign. Her known love for military affairs made her 
popular with the army, the clergy appreciated her piety and reverence for 
the power of the church, the people were full of enthusiasm, love, and awe. 
Her reign was attended externally and internally with success. In 1775 the 
Prussian chancellor Fiirst wrote: “When Maria Theresa ascended the throne 
she found everj^thing in complete disorder, and the exchequer was embar- 
rassed with an eight years’ war. What other sovereign would have been able 
to bring the affairs of the realm to their present condition? Far into posterity 
mankind will recognise Mana Theresa as one of the greatest sovereigns the 
world has ever seen'_ the Austnan house has not produced her equal.” 

A great part of this success was due to the charm of her essentially human 
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personality. The portraits which Mollerj Meytens, and MatthSns Donner 
have painted of her are still regarded with interest and admiration. The 
finest are by Meytens and his school of the period between 1747 and 1760; 
They show a round face with charming expression, light grey eyes, a finely 
chiselled mouth, a smooth forehead, and a rounded chin. A veil is thrown 
back over the wavy, slightly-powdered hair. The skin of the throat shows 
rosy-white. In one picture she wears a blue dress with gold embroideries and 
lace sleeves; one hand is extended in a gesture of command, the other rests 
on a table near the Hungarian crown. Her pose is full of a noble dignity, 
and the liveliness of earlier years is subduedi The later pictures, after 1765, 
represent her as a widow in black dress, with a gauze cap on her smoothly 
brushed hair. She has become stouter, the features are almost masculine, 
the eye cold and penetrating. Age and illness, many ehUdbirths, the dis- 
appointments and experiences of life have obliterated the charm of youth, 
but up to her last days she could be irresistibly amiable. 

In her early years she had very lively manners and used much gesture; 
when she was angry, irritated, or scomfm her words came like a torrent in 
broken sentences. Her temper rose, if her ideas were not quickly carried 
out, or at the sight of injustice; but she was easily pacified. Whilst her 
father "and grandfather withdrew from aU publicity and surrounded them- 
selves with a cloud of etiquette and ceremonial, Maria Theresa often broke 
through all foms and behaved according to her natural disposition; in 
Presburg, for i^tance, in 1741, when she took off the heavy Hungarian 
crown and put it on the table by her; and in Frankfort, m 1745 , when she 
called out to the people, “Long live Emperor Francis!”; or in 1768, when 
she came into her box at the Burg theatre and called to the people in the pit: 

Leopold has a boy.” This hearty candour, this homely, wholesome tone is 
also to be found in her letters. Ideality, everything that tended to abstract 
thought, found no mercy at her hands. The delights of deep research were 
utterly unknown to her, to science and art she gave only a condescending 
attention. The homage paid to her by the poets of her own coxmtry was 
graciously received by her, but the poetry of the ideal was not to her taste. 
Philosophy and free-thought was disgusting to her; she would have nothing 
to do with it; in a letter written in 1779 she displays the temper of quite 
another century. Her religion was a genuine, firm, inward faith ; it l^d 
supported her through many a heavy hour, and on this accoimt she believed 
herself imder the especial protection of the Almighty. “When the strong 
arai of God began to make itself felt on my side,” she once wrote in remi- 
niscence of the year 1742. All religious duties she fulfilled with the most 
scmpulous care. She even took part in the toilsome processions and pil- 
grimages introduced by her predecessors. She submitted to papal control 
m most cases, and assumed the title, “apostolic queen of Hungary.” She 
supported monks and Jesuits; but she no longer had a Jesuit for her confessor, 
and did not allow them access to her children. The Catholic faith was for 
her the only one which brought salvation with it, and the true state relirion 
for Austria. 

From this conviction sprang her churchly zeal and her intolerance towards 
Protestants and Jews. In 1744 she ordered all Jews to be driven out of 
Prague and Bohemia, and only with great difficulty was she persuaded to 
withdraw this order In 1754 a former ordinance of Charles VI was renewed, 
which ordained that renegades from the church should be rigorously punished. 
The transmigrations, that is to say the enforced removal of Protestants to 
Hungary and Transylvania, were continued. The religious committee in 
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laDfiT Austria took from the Protestants their books and put hinderanees in the 
way of Protestant worship. It was only in the last years of her reign tW she 
abated this spirit of persecution, and ordered milder measures. 

With aU this there was in her disposition a fine sympathy with everything 
moral and refmed. She guarded the peace and honour of the home and 
demanded discipline and decency in all families She even went too far in this 
direction. _ Her commissions of purity were ill spoken of and the innumer- 
able marriages which they brought about were not always a success. Books 
she did not read, but hundreds of political documents which were often quite 
as voluminous. She foimd time for everything, great and small. Hie foreign 
ambassadors were often astoimded at this. She wrote an enormous amount — 
letters, notes, short orders to her ministers and to her children, even to men 
and women not personally known to her. Many have been printed; they fill 
whole volumes. Their contents are the mirror of her soul, the account of her 
mental life. The orders to her ministers she generally wrote on little, insignifi- 
cant pieces of paper; upon a proposal by a minister she would write her 
"pZocei” with some remarks on the method of carrying it out. Her sen- 
tences were half French, half German, badly spelled out, but always clear, 
decided, and to the point. Most of her letters are in French, but the thought 
is German. In her younger years she was very fond of fine toilettes, vivacious 
company, cards, and the theatre. She was a connoisseur in music and in her 
own domestic circle sang little Italian songs, especially after 1743, when the 
first dangers of the war were over. UntU 1756 and even 1760 there were many 
festivities at court: balls and skating parties, merry-go-rounds, mythological 
plays, operas, and little comedies played by the children of the house. Metas- 
tasio composed the words, Gluck the music; and it was considered an extra- 
ordinary mark of favour to be bidden to one of these festivities. 

The Vienna couit was still the pre-emment German court: the aristocracy 
was rich; much that had been irksome in the etiquette had been modified, 
and the style of the whole was magnificent and luxurious in the extreme. The 
court household was still organised and modelled after the traditional manner, 
a combination of Old-German and Austrian styles. Every archduke and 
archduchess received, on attaming majority, a separate retmue for exclusive 
service. From 1755 each one was given the title of Konigliche Hokdt (royal 
highness). The crowd of courtiers, court ofiicials, and court servants was 
very numerous. After the death of the emperor, the great festivals only took 
place on very special occasions, as at the New Year, at Carnival time, at the 
weddings of the imperial children, or on the reception of a prince. 

The empress liked giving presents; swindles and traitors took advantage 
of this. Slie never went anywhere without a handful of gold coins to give 
away among beggars and soldiers. The consequence was that the empress 
yearly spent about 6,000,000 florins, while the economical king of Prussia was 
satisfied with 340,000 thalers 9 

That in which Maria Theresa stood alone [says Arneth], and in which she 
perhaps never had her equal, is the rich emotional life of this wonderful 
woimn. Nor was this displayed, as has often been the case in princely 
families, only in her intercourse with her own kindred; it extended to her sub- 
jects, rich and poor, of high and low degree. TWe had been kindly mpn 
among her forefathers, and none of the race could be called cruel or tyranni- 
cal. But to none of them had it occurred to step beyond the family and 
social circle, beyond the nobles and courtiers, and to go down, in thought if 
not in person, to the people, and out of pure human pity to sympathise with 
their sufferings and distresses, and to strive without intermission to improve 
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their lot and their surroundings as far as was possible under existing circum- 
stances. Of Maria Theresa it must be said that she did this to the utmost of 
her power, and hardly ever, in Austria or elsewhere, have such friendly and 
natural relations been seen to subsist between the head of the state and the 
people. 

We will bring this retrospect of Maria Theresa’s rule to a close with a brief 
summary of what she did for her army. And it may well be said that the 
immeasurable difference between things as she found them and as she left 
them is nowhere more conspicuous than in military affairs. The little force of 
about 15,000 men, in itself hardly worthy to rank as a single corps, with which 
Neipperg opposed the Prussians at MoUwitz, bears no proportion to the army 
of 170,000 men which met the same foes thirty-seven years later. Nor is this 
difference confined to its numerical strength; it is equahy manifest in its equip- 
ment and efficiency. It was under and through her that a corps of officers 
in the modem sense of the term came into existence, and we know how zeal- 
ously and successfully she laboured to arouse and elevate the professional 
spirit among them. But she was affable to the soldiers as w^ell as the officers, 
and was most careful of their welfare. We need only recall that conversation 
with an old soldier about Lacy, of which she boasts to the field-marshal 
himself; and she was indefatigable in thinking and doing all that was prac- 
ticable to ameliorate the soldier’s lot. 

Such was the work that Maria Theresa, the sovereign, did for her people. 
The high place which is her right as woman and mother is known to all men. 
In her solicitude for her children she was without peer, and the wise counsels 
she gave them in her letters when they left her sheltering care are, in their ripe 
wisdom and homely simplicity, among the most beautiful things that have 
ever been written in such a case and from such a station. And from her 
correspondence with the queen of France we know that Maria Theresa’s 
watchfulness over her children did not cease -with the moment ‘of parting, 
but followed them through life with an unchangeable devotion.^ 
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CHAPTER XII 


JOSEPH THE ENLIGHTENED 

[1780-1790 A D ] 

Althouffli tliere have formerly been Neros aird a Dionysius, 
although there have been tyrants who abused the power delivered to 
them by fate, is it on that account just, under pretence of^ guarding 
a nation’s rights for the future, to place every imaginable obstacle in 
the way of a prmce, the measures of whose government solely aim at 
the welfare of his subjects ? I know my own heart , I am convinced 
of the sincerity of my intentions, of the uprightness of my motives, 
and I trust that, when I shall no longer exist, posterity will judge 
more justly and more impartially of my exertions for the welfare of 
my people. — Joseph II. 


THE TOLERANCE EDICT (1781 A.D.) 

The moderating influence of Maria Theresa being removed, Joseph plunged 
into the full tide of reform. The ten years during which he reigned alone 
witnessed the most sweeping changes in every department of the adminis- 
tration, and the unfortunate consequences of their precipitate introduction 
were fiilly manifested during his lifetime.® 

Joseph’s clerical reforms were an outcome of increased government activ- 
ity, but they were more comprehensive and thoroughgomg than those in 
Maria Theresa’s time They gave to his reign a stamp and to Austrian policy 
a basis, which remained unchanged till the middle of the nmeteenth century. 
Not all these reforms were directly of the emperor’s ordering; most of them 
were set in motion by the council of state, and, after 1782, by the clerical 
court commission; and others, but only a few, by the ministers. 

'The two persons actually concerned in working out the details of the 
laws altering clerical matters were Freiherr (or Baron) von Kressel, president 
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of the clerical court commission, and the court councillor Heinke, the first 
referendary of the commission. They were supported by Kaunitz, by the 
vice-chancellor Greiner, by Gebler, by the abbot Eautenstrauch, by the 
yoimger Van Swieten, and by the free-thinkmg professors of the Vienna 
University, particularly by Sonnenfels. Among the princes of the church, 
the following showed themselves friendly to the reforms — the cardinal 
Count Herzan, the bishops of Laibach, Gratz, and Koni^atz, the counts 
Herberstein, Ario, and Leopold Hay; besides the archbishop of Salzburg, 
Count Hieronymus CoUoredo, with many abbots and prelates. 

In opposition to these were the archbishops of Vienna, Olmutz, and Gran, 
Count Migazzi, Rudolf Colloredo, Joseph Batthyanyi, and particularly the 
papal nuncios in Brussels and in Vieima; aU these declared themselves openly 
opposed to Joseph’s policy. The nuncio in Vienna, Monseigneur Garampi, 
in 1781 complained of the renovations in the church and added: “Till now 
no regent of Austria has laid a finger on the laws of the church or interfered 
with rights which concerned the pope only; but we received a short and 
sharp answer from the chancellor of state that the sovereign of the country 
alone had the right to command the state; that the emperor had no intention 
of depriving the holy chair and the church of their lawgiving rights, so far 
^ dogma and the soul were concerned, but that he would not permit foreign 
interposition in matters which belonged to the imperial power, and that these 
embraced all questions which, although of the church, proceeded from man 
and not from God, as for instance the direction of the outward discipline of 
the clergy, particularly the spiritual orders, and others.” 

It must be remembered that at this time the movement against the 
old state of the church was in force throughout Europe, and was' part of 
the effort of humanity in the direction of enhghtenment, characteristic of the 
time. Even in Rome the clergy, who feared nothing so much as schism, 
seemed inclined to concessions. The pope, Pius VI, yielded every point if 
it was put to him earnestly and with confidence. The state secretary was 
timid and half deaf, the cardinals Borromeo and Zelada were on the Austrian 
side. It was only after 1786 that the Romish opposition became more definite 
and energetic. 

The introduction of religious tolerance is the crowning point of these 
clerical reforms, because it conquered the old Catholic Austria and because 
through it Austria took the lead of most of the German states, of England, 
and of France In Maria Theresa’s time, recognition of Protestants and Jews 
was not yet possible; the first were subjects “liable to notice,” for, according 
to the laws passed in 1752, 1758, and 1778, they could at any moment be 
expelled; and Jews appear to have been completely without rights or claim 
for protection. 

On Von Kressel’s instigation, at the end of 1781, Joseph forbade missions 
and the whole pursuit of heresy; and when the court chancery advocated 
merely mitigating the severity of the old laws, the emperor insisted that the 
senseless “religious patent” of 1778 should be abolished, and that from this 
time, with the exception of public practice of religion, no difference should 
exist between Catholics and Protestants. The court chancery and - the 
majority of the state council expressed doubts, whilst Kaunitz and Gebler 
defended the abolition of aU difference between Catholics and Protestants 
without reserve, on the score of humanity and justice The emperor joined 
them and informed his ministers that his intention was to insist upon rehgious 
tolerance throughout his dominions. 

The editing of the law and the form of the proclamation gave the state 
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<K)unciI occupation for some time longer, until on the 20th of October the 
patent” or Edict of Tolerance was established; and on the 23rd of October 
it was imparted to the court chancery “for observance in future.” The same 
edict guaranteed to the Augsburg and Helvetian religions, and to the imat- 
tached Greeks, the right of privately practising their religious observances; 
the Catholic religion retained the prerogative of public forms of worship; the 
non-Catholic subjects might, wherever one hundred families were together in 
a community, build a school and a house of prayer, but without a tower, a 
bell, or public entrance on the street — “ that the building might not be 
mistaken for a church.” _ They might install their own schoolmasters and 
pastors, the right of wearing a surplice being reserved for the orthodox priest. 

In nuxed marriages all children of a Catholic father were to be Catholic, 
but, should the father be Protestant and the mother Catholic, the children 
followed then according to sex. The old bond to educate aU children as 
Catholics was annulled. _ The non-Catholics received the right of admission 
to the rights of citizenship and to become masters, admission to academical 
honours and to civil and military service. 

All statutes, charters of guilds, or paragraphs of general ordinances, 
which conflicted wnth these preceding, were annulled. The non-Catholics 
could be summoned to take an oath only if it were consonant with their pro- 
fessed religion, and they could not be compelled to take part in any procession 
or function of the “dominating religion.” Special points were provided for 
by special conditions; as, for instance, in the case of the Protestants in Aseh 
and in Silesia, who kept their ancient privileges, in the case of the question 
of surplices and with regard to the actions of clerical officials. 

The^ efforts made % the emperor m the cause of tolerance met with 
much misunderstanding and opposition. The court chancellor entreated the 
emperor not to make the edict public in Bohemia: emissaries from Saxony 
and Russia would pervert the people to Protestantism and a religious war 
would ensue. Count Hatzfeld, too, president of the state council, expressed 
his misgivings; but Kauliitz and Gebler did not consider them cogent. The 
emperor was obliged to visit the excesses of the clerics in Bohemia with 
especial severity. 

Protestantism in Bohemia 

In Bohemia there were a few disturbances here and there; the peasants 
declared they would not be Catholic any longer, they wanted to belong to 
the faith the emperor held or prescribed. Because reports were spread that 
the emperor favoured recantation, an open letter was issued on the advice 
of the state council (AprE 16th, 1782), to the effect that his majesty held fast 
to the Catholic faith, but that, on grounds of humanity, and with the soundest 
intentions for the good of the subjects, he conceded to those of them who were 
not yet incorporated with the holy church the right to follow their owm reli- 
gion. 

The authorities, who had to register the Protestants, were not a little 
astonished at their great number, and at the contmued recantation of Ca- 
tholicism. In 1781, in German Austria, they numbered 73,722 Protestants, 
and 28 houses of prayer; in 1786, already 107,454 Protestants; and in 1787, 
156,865 Protestants with 154 houses of prayer. In Cannthia heresies had 
already cor^enced in 1782. The bishop of Gurk attributed the blame to 
a few fanatical priests, and recommended good schools, less severe fasts, the 
distribution of the communion in both kinds, and a term to be set for recanta- 
tions. In Bohemia, Bishop Hay adopted educational means and mild per- 
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suasion. The court chancery blamed him; the emperor and the state council 
praised him. _ 

In Mora\’ia the recantations lasted till 1784; 8,553 new Protestants were 
enumerated, mostly newly arrived citizens and peasants. To prevent the 
spread of heresy, the government forbade the acceptance of any names after 
January 1st, 1783. Whoever should avow heresy after that date would not 
indeed be considered gjuilty of crime, but would be compelled to submit t 6 
six weeks’ instruction in the Catholic faith; if after that he still persisted, 
he would be entered in the non-Catholie lists as “ admitted after date.” The 
Protestant clergy were charged not to proselytise, and the Catholics were 
enjoined to use only tenderness and loving persuasion in their care of souls. 

The government sought also to adjust the internal affairs of the church, 
and the entire evangelical methods; but they met with much opposition. In 
1789 first appeared a general mandate, wmch was ratified by Leopold in 
1792. Under Joseph it was forbidden to confiscate Protestant books; the 
old hymn books and hymns were still used; in mixed marriages the parties 
must also be blessed by a Catholic priest according to the observance of the 
“dominant religion.” The cemeteries remained open to all, if the commu- 
nities did not desire a special piece of ground. The emperor desired also a 
common liturgy and that the Protestants should have the right to build 
churches. He had done everythmg to make his system of tolerance a prac- 
tised reality, but his intentions were not properly recognised by the govern- 
ment. The court chancery, as well as the state council, haggled over every 
ordinance which dealt with tolerance. The Protestant popmation received 
them with joy and thanksgiving, and Catholics of penetration, lay as well as 
clerical, hastened to exhort all the membere of their church to brotherly love 
and patience. Whilst the archbishops of Vienna, Olmutz, Gorz, and Gran 
neglected and postponed the publication of the edict, the bishops of Laibach, 
Gurk, and of the metropolis of Salzburg eagerly welcomed it. In the lyrol, 
too, the edict was published in an unassailable manner. 

The pastoral letter from the bishop of Laibach not only gave to the land- 
lords of the T 3 T 0 I supervision of the religious observances, but also invested 
the bishop in ms diocese with the same authority as the Roman bishop had in 
his. He fell into such disfavour over this in Rome that he resigned his 
bishopric and went into a cloister. Next to the Protestants, the hitherto 
despised Jews also received a private right of equality. 

The Jews 

Neither the state council nor the government was friendly to the Jews, the 
desire of both being to expel or at least to segregate them. In the Tyrol, as 
late as 1781, they were still excluded from the right of colonisation, and the 
estates of Inner Austria had instituted protective measures against the intro- 
duction of Jews into the towns. The emperor regarded the emancipation of 
the Jews from the economic point of view. He wished to protect Jewish 
freedom and to raise the Jews to a better social position, only in order that he 
might turn the Jewry of the country to greater use. The baptism of Jewish 
children; the distinguishing mark, i e. the yellow patches which the Jews were 
bound to exhibit on some part of their clothing; the body duty, a sort of per- 
sonal tax levied on the Jews — all these disabilities were removed. The 
Jews were permitted to attend all schools and were made eligible for academic 
honours. 

A universal edict concerning Jews was not at once issued. There was an 
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edict for Lower Austria, for Sileria, for Bohemia, for Gorz and Gradiska, 
where the Jews still enjoyed most consideration. The Jews in Lower Austria 
were tolerated in Vienna; in the country, only admitted when they sought 
employment m factories. The Jewish ordinance of Maria Theresa m 1774 had 
already established an exception. The Bohemian Jewish edict of November 
19th, 1781, charged the Jews within two years “ to discontinue their national 
language”; all law documents were to be drawn up in the language of the 
country. They were permitted to practise agriculture, but not to hold land 
as tenants; they might become artisans, painters, wholesale dealers, and 
manufacturer! In Hungary they were allowed to lease small holdings and to 
practise crafts outside the towns, but they were not allowed to wear beards. 
In Galicia the Jewish question was not decided till 1789. The provincial 
government had proposed in 1786 that all who were not engaged in agriculture 
or trade should be united into 241 communities and all declared liable to 
soccage, that they might grow accustomed to work in the fields. But the 
emperor assured them the right of colonisation and equality of taxation with 
the rest of the community, with the exception of protection duties, which in 
their case were heavily increased. 

The introduction of Jews into the recognised life of the state resulted in 
the adoption of new family names, which were dictated to them wholesale by 
the authorities. The question of other Christian sects was not touched upon 
in the tolerance edict. The emperor ordered, in 1782, that all such sects 
should be treated as Catholics; for example the Hussites, who were numerous 
in Czech Bohemia Aceordmg to Kressel’s proposal, in 1784, the Hussites 
and the Mennonites in Galicia were reckoned as Protestants. Other sects 
had a less pleasant fate, as the Abrahamites in Bohemia and the deists in 
Moravia. They professed behef in God and immortality, but not in the 
Trinity and not m the penalties of hell. Bishop Hay declared them to be 
Israelites; others denounced them as Socmians. The government would 
have nothing to do with them on the ground that it was absurd to thmk of 
God without religion, or of a religion without a God. The emperor ordered 
them off to Transylvania (October 10th, 1781). As nevertheless the sect 
increased by considerable numbers (they were reckoned, m 1784, 424 adult 
deists), the government issued a second order to the effect that they were to 
be released from the necessity of transmigration, and that they were to be left 
alone to follow their own religion, “although mistaken.” « 

JOSEPH THE MAN 

Joseph was twice married. His first wife was Isabella Maria, daughter 
of Philip duke of Parma, a princess of great beauty and accomplishments. 
She died in November, 17^, in the prime of youth, of the small-pox, and left a 
daughter who survived her only seven years. Joseph was long inconsolable 
for her loss, and always cherished the warmest affection for her memory. 

His second wife was Maria Josepha, princess of Bavaria, daughter of the 
emperor Charles VII, whom he espoused in 1765. Joseph was reluctantly 
induced to conclude this marriage bjr the importunities of his parents, and 
the prospect of obtaining the allodial inheritance of her brother. But as the 
princess was deficient in personal charms and mental accomplishments, she 
never acquired his affection, and he treated her with coldness and neglect. 
Death dissolved this ill-assorted union before the close of the second year, and 
in May, 1767, the young empress fell a sacrifice to the same disorder which had 
proved fatal to her predecessor, Joseph did not agam enter into the bonds of 
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wedlock.^ Thus amidst all the stir and activity of public life he found himself 
not less alone than his great opponent Frederick II, who lived separated from 
his wife and who had lost moi of his friends by death. 

Joseph had not even dogs, in which old Fritz could always take pleasure; 
but he_ showed the same partiality to beautiful and high-bred homes. He 
often visited the riding-school in the morning and looked on while horses were 
being broken in and trained. He was himseK a bold, a magnificent horseman. 
Frederick II had indeed given up flute-playing, so that he no longer enjoyed 
the recreation of music, but Joseph contmued his house-concerts, at which he 
played both violin and violoncello. He was a thorough musician, skilled^ in 
orchestration. His intercourse with composers, singers, and musicians, with 
Mozart, Dittersdorf, with the singers 
Kelly and Madame Storace, reveal the 
rarely poetical and lovable side of his 
character. He understood how to en- 
courage creative talent of many kinds; 
four of Mozart’s operas are due to his 
inspiration. 

Joseph was brought up in the tra- 
ditions of Italian music, and remained 
faithful to this taste. But he raised 
the tone of both ballet and Italian 
opera, and with his “ German national 
song productions” founded in fact the 
national opera of Germany. To the 
theatre Joseph gave earnest and con- 
stant attention. The Imperial House- 
Theatre, since 1776, the date from 
which Joseph had commanded it to be 
known as the “Imperial Court and 
National Theatre,” had been dignified 
by reaUy splendid acting. The best 
German plays were given Qiere : Minna 
von Barnhelm, by Herr Justizrath Les- 
sing; and, in 1786, Die Geschvnster, by 
Clavigo; moreover in 1787 the emperor 
himself directed the performance of Fiesco. The emperor usually sat, not in 
the great court box but in the third box from the stage. When he returned 
from a journey the public welcomed him with enthusiastic applause, and he 
would bow graciously in acknowledgment from his box. 

There is no doubt that, withr all Joseph’s roughness afid inconsiderateness, 
he possessed an irresistible charm. Whoever came into contact with him 
became his slave; in prose and poetry he was celebrated as the “crowned 
friend of men.” He was pugnacious, witty, often harsh, but gentle to the 
poor and oppressed. The riddle of the mystical side of life, scientific research, 
tender poetry, the dreams of the idealist, were to him a closed book. Only 
what was practical, what could be of use to the multitude found favour in his 
eyes. His letters were like his character, neither philosophical nor wordy, 
but simple, homely, and decided. His French is not always correct, but he 
spoke fluently and intelligibly both French and Italian; it is a pity that so 
few of the letters we have are genuine. But his restless ardour for the good of 
his people, his stoical seventy as well as his mild sarcasms, are preserved in 
numberless utterances. A few quotations follow: 
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“ I want to feel the immediate effect of everything I undertake. When I 
had the Prater and Augarten planted, I did not choose young plants which 
would give pleasure only to posterity; I chose trees, under whose shade I and 
my contemporaries could find pleasure and protection. 

“The sovereign should not display partiality to the few, but rather feel 
towards all men alike; I owe to all, justice witliout respect of persons. 

“ Every representation that is made to me, must prove itself to have 
emanated from common sense, if it has the pretension to alter my mind upon a 
matter I have already considered. 

“ One should proceed on one’s own conviction and in one’s actions have no 
other aim than towards that which is best and most useful for the greatest 
number. He who cannot feel love for his fatherland and his fellow citizens, 
who is not moved by a burning desire for the upholding of what is good, he is 
not bom for the business of the state, and is not worthy to possess an honour- 
able title or to be chosen for an appointment. 

“German is the universal language of my kingdom; why should I ^low 
the public business of a province to be carried on in Ae language which is 
peculiar to it’ I am emperor of the Geman Empire; _ accordingly, the 
remaining states which I possess are provinces which united to the whole 
kingdom form one body, and of that body I am the head. 

“My watchmen are my subjects, upon their love rests my security. 

“A death sentence has never the same effect as a lasting heavy punishment 
carries with it; for the first is quickly over and forgotten, but the other is long 
before the public eye. 

“That which is best for the many must always take precedence of the 
convenience of the few. If the service of the state demands somethmg, all 
other considerations must give way. 

“With one’s friends one cannot be too candid, I hold this as a duty, but 
to me it is nature and habit. 

“Agriculture and industrialism are more important than commerce. 

“Cause and reason; from these two all things come, to them all things 
return, which serve mankind for sustenance. The ebb and flow of time 
changes this in nothing. 

“The idea that the subject classes have received theh bits of land from 
the higher classes as a voluntary gift is as absurd as if a sovereign should 
persuade himself that the sovereignty of his kingdom belongs to him, instead 
of far more to the country, or that these millions of human beings were 
created for him, and not he for them-, that he may serve them. 

“The privileges and liberties of a nobility or a nation do not consist in 
exemption from the duty of bearing their share of the human burden. 

“ 1 admit that my suffering remains the same, but I shall not cease to 
labour with what physical and moral strength I may possess, to do that 
which the service and the welfare of my fatherland require of me, without 
counting the possible cost which may have to be paid out of my length and 
strength of days.” 

JOSEPH THE ADMINISTRATOE 

Joseph II was the first of the race of Habsburg-Lorraine who reigned in 
Austria. As a political power, he stands higher than the last Habsburgs, 
even higher than Maria Theresa, who paid far too superstitious a homage to 
the old ideals. Whth all his habit of rapid thought Joseph gave time for the 
execution of his j^rojects, listened to his ministersj and, like his predecessors, 
showed great skiE in adjustment and compromise; but he had not that 
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tough power of endurance which had won for the old Habsburgs so much 
success^ and achievement. He thought and worked only for the state, for 
increasing its power and greatness. In home politics he went the same read 
as Maria Theresa, only with freer and less precedent-haunted steps, and with 
a more definite aim. 

In eply days he made for himself a “system” as they were so fond of 
calling it then. In a memorandum in 1770 he describes the weaknesses of 
the state government and discusses means of improvement, which in fact 
afterwards formed the programme of his future work. He had grown up 
in the period of enlightenment and his whole seK seemed fihed by it; all the 
excellencies and weaknesses of the time seem mirrored in his way of thinking. 
His up-bringing, his personality, his race, all fitted him, not to be a champion 
of philosophy but to be a state reformer — an enthusiast in the political 
sphere. Everything old he condemned; the existing order was not held to be 
just, but the advent of a new justice was announced 

The main lines of Joseph’s principles for directing the state are known to 
us. Out of this many-peopled, strangely various Austria was to arise a homo- 
geneous state, in which all provinces, all classes should wmrk together without 
exception for the common good. Whilst in Austrian society, the nobility and 
clergy stUl clung to the old customs of the old monarchy as under Louis XIV, 
Joseph used his absolute power over the council to support the equality of all 
classes, protecting the spirit of freedom, and showing special care for the 
commonalt}^. Tlie power of the state should work like a machine, perfected 
into simplicity, following certain fixed laws; it should stir the people to their 
depths, and gather all kmds of strength for the one great aim, the good of the 
people. 

He had faith in the good will of his subjects, and in the compelling might 
of success. Throughout Europe so-called enlightened despotism prevailed, 
causing the old organic institutions of the state to die out and confining the 
idea of universal freedom to private life. The Josephiman system corre- 
sponded to this “enlightened despotism.” He said, like Frederick II, “The 
sovereign is the chief servant, the administrator of the state.” Leopold II 
also wrote in 1789 : “ I believe that the sovereign, even when he is one by 
inheritance, is only the delegated official of the nation.” But between 
theory and practice there remained a great gulf. Woe to him who should 
seek to dispute the sovereign power of the monarch! To his autocratic will 
all must bow! Joseph desired that the government should govern, the admin- 
istration administer, the police keep watch, the Justices punish and avenge 
— but always within the law as nature had conceived and ordained it. 

It was the greatest error of Joseph’s life that he did not recognise the 
necessity of a formal constitution; that he trusted the giving and carrying- 
out of the law to one and the same person. It must be borne m mind that 
in the eighteenth century all political constitutions were dissolved. In 
Prussia control was military; in France an absolute despotism prevailed; in 
England the feudal system was abrogated and the old constitution discovered 
to be notably corrupt in many ways. In Austria Maria Theresa had broken 
the back of the feudal monarchy; but eveiywhere lingered the remainder of 
the mediseval government, dead and disintegrated as it was. These remains 
Joseph wished to destroy to the last shreds. He was an enemy neither of 
religion nor of the nobility, but only an enemy of the privileges of individual 
power and corruption. The power of the state was “ to work not only on the 
different corporate institutions, but on the entire mass of the people ” 

The pillars of the state were no longer to be the nobility and clergy, but 
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a ready and self-sacrificing staff of servants. Perhaps in no country was the 
government so oddly parcelled out, and the administration of justice so 
dependent on oflBcialdom as in Austria. It could not take the place of the 
representation of the nation, but it must be admitted that in Joseph’s time 
the bureaucracy manifested an extraordinarily quiet and far-reaching activity, 
and that, influenced as it was by the ideas of the day, supported as it was 
by the powerful will of the emperor, it helped to build a new state upon 
the ruins of the old. It is however an old saying that a state whose 
weal and woe lie only in bureaucracy bears within itself the seeds of decay. 
Joseph learned soon enough that in this bureaucracy the spirit of sacrifiee„ 
the intelligence, the power of work, and the love of work which he demanded 
were not inherent. Already in 1783 he complains of this “ mea.nly perfunctory 
manner of doing business” — of the idleness and the opposition to be met 
with m all, from the mere official up to the ministry. He wrote to the chan- 
cellor : “ If, after acquiring a conviction on any subject, I lay a charge on my 
officers, their duty is to make my ideas their own, to show zeal, and to thui 
of eveiy means whereby they can be carried out; they should refer to me in 
any difficulty, and not regard the command as something to which they can 
apply their wits in order to make a lawyer-like reply, in justification of the 
status quo ante.” 

Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Policy 

The laws concerning the church promulgated under Joseph II are well 
known and have been represented from many points of view. Their object 
was to limit the clergy’s power of law-making, to strengthen the hands of 
the bishops against the primate, to procure protection and tolerance for Prot- 
estants, to reduce the monasteries, to bring about a merely secular state 
education and a strict right of rigid state inspection _Tlio emperor dealt 
boldly with the disputed boundary line between ecclesiastical and secular 
power, and in so doing engaged in a conflict in which many proud heads were 
brought low, and in which he himself did not escape without wounds. To 
this very day he is descnbed by priestly authors as an enemy of the Catholic 
church — even as an atheist. Neither was Philip II a good Catholic in their 
eyes, and his Spanish-Catholic policy was denounced by the pope. 

Joseph was a believer; he thought and declared himself a Catholic. He 
recognised all the dogmas of the church and submitted himself to her doctrines ; 
he was neither a free-thinker nor a Voltairian, for he held fast to the creed of 
Christianity. The intention in his church politics had its source far more in 
the ever-increasing recognition of what the state should be, than in the phi- 
losophy of the day. In striving to emancipate the state from the church he 
felt himself to be within his rights, and he would have succeeded; none the 
less, he supported all departments of priestly power, communicated all his 
orders throi^h the cler^, and endeavoured to procure their consent and 
co-operation 

Like Maria Theresa’s measures of reform, those introduced by Joseph 
rather affected administration than the mass of the people; they were rather 
financial than economic. The leading idea of the government is always the 
power of the state, but it would be a crime to doubt that Joseph had the wel- 
fare of his subjects at heart. The very first laws, the edict of censure, the 
abolition of soccage, and the Tolerance Edict have regard to freedom of 
thought and belief, as well as the release of humanity from its bonds of servi- 
tude, from serfdom. In a lecture in 1782 Soimenfels said* “The first year 
of his reign was productive of more remarkable laws than the whole lifetime 
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of other rulers. He has liberated the conscience from thraldom, he Iim given 
freedom to the pen and the press, he has conceded to his people fuU rights of 
appeal, he has recognised the right of the subject classes to the original privi- 
leges of mankind. AUJoseph’s subjects are citizens; Joseph is an Austrian — 
he is one of us, our fellow citizen.” 

Whatever stories were invented about him and whatever failures he noay 
have made, the Josephinian laws, the tendency towards enlightenment, and 
the spirit of German culture planted an indestructible germ of appreciation 
of freedom in Austria. George Forster said of Joseph II, “A spark from the 
torch of his genius fell upon Austria, which will never die out.” 

In the earlier years everything gave way to the government. The clergy, 
including some of the bishops, were content with the reforms in the church; 
the younger clergy were reconciled .to them, and the word of the poi» alone 
was not sufficient to check the tide of revolution. A large part of the influen- 
tial nobility evinced a certain S 3 mipathy with the ideas of the emperor. But 
he did not depend upon them, and indeed through his harshness and rigour 
alienated their friendly inclinations, so that they harboured a steadily growing 
mistrust of him. The letters of contemporaries show the constant conflict 
between the old order and the new, the egoistic attitude of the aristocracy, 
the power and influence of the church, and the stupidity and inertia of the 
people. Moreover, Joseph was not the autocrat that he has sometimes been 
described. Like Maria Theresa he could yield his own opinion and even 
change his point of view if the men he trusted opposed him. Frederick II 
was a monarch in reality; ever 3 ^ event was in his hand. In Austria the per- 
sonality of the minister counted in the balance. For instance, Hatzfeld often 
gave decisions which should really have come from the emperor. It hap- 
pened, sometimes, that between the highest authorities there was strife and 
opposition. In foreign policies Kaunitz had almost unlimited authority.® 

THE RESISTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS 

In no part of Joseph’s dominions did his centralising efforts and his hos- 
tUity to Rome rouse stronger dislike than in the Netherlands, and nowhere 
else was resistance to his measures carried so far — to the point, that is to 
say, of complete independence. The picture presented by the Belgian oppo- 
sition and rebellion, confused at first sight, and apparently contradictory, 
becomes clear in its fundamental character if we understand that in this 
quarter Joseph’s reforms met with a double hostility: that of a proud pnest- 
hood and that of ancient corporations clinging to their liberties. Before the 
important resistance began, however, Joseph’s popularity had already suf- 
fered from his failure to obtain from Holland the opening of that highroad of 
Belgian commerce, the Schelde. There were indeed two Bel^an questions on 
which Joseph felt very strongly at the outset, and during his journey in 
the Netherlands in 1781. He objected, first, to the expense of keeping up the 
border fortresses created by the Barrier Treaty, and to the indignity of having 
to share the occupation of these fortresses with Dutch troops. In this matter 
Kaunitz was entirely agreed with the emperor; and in May, 178^, wrote to his 
personal friend, the Dutch ambassador, that the Barrier Treaty had been 
concluded against France, and that Austrian relations with that country 
were now become of such a sort as to make the Barrier an anachronism, since 
the Franco-Austrian alliance provided a far better safeguard for Holland. 

The efforts of emperor and chancellor were successful, and Holland, 
engaged in a war with its ancient ally England, evacuated the Barrier, Joseph 
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was tliereby encouraged to proceed vigorously in the second matter which he 
had at heart, namely the opening of the Schelde. Holland, tenacious of the 
monopoly of colonial trade, held, by the Peace of ilunster, the right of closing 
the Schelde and thereby cutting off the trade of Antwerp, whose beautiM 
harbour remained closed, and whose access to the sea was guarded by a Dutch 
fort on the border of Planders. In demanding the freedom of the Schelde 
with threat of war, Joseph was as sanguine of sucee® as he had been in the 
mattej.' of the Barrier; but events came to pass as Kaunitz had prophesied. 

sharp tone of tlie Austrian notes and the encouragement of France com- 
bined to rouse patnotic enthusiasm in Holland. The emperor’s demands 
were refused, and on October 8th, 1784, a brigantine flying the imperial flag 
was shot at and held up on its way down the Schelde from Antwerp. _ The 
casus belli was there, and for a time war seemed certain. Three considera- 
tions, however, were potent in holding Joseph back — the hostility of France, 
the Eastern question, and above all the idea of exchanging the Netherlands 
for Bavaria. One by one he gave up his demands, including the freedom of 
the Schelde, and even to a considerable extent the indemnity; and on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1785, he signed the Peace of Fontainebleau, which practically rein- 
forced the Treaty of Munster. The disillusion was bitter for the Belgians, 
and the secret reason for Joseph’s action did not make Belgian opinion more 
favourable to him 

For he had hoped to use the quarrel to forward his plan of exchanging 
Belgium for Bavaria — to wit, by offering France to come to terms with the 
Dutch if she would support his plan with the Bavarian heir presumptive, the 
duke of Zweibrucken. Kaunitz was in favour of the plan, and the heirless 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria showed no dislike to it The duke of Zwei- 
brucken, however, supported by Frederick, declared he would “rather be 
buried under the ruins of Bavaria than agree to the proposal” (January, 
1785) He was followed by the elector of Bavaria, who publicly denied the 
rumours of an exchange, and Joseph gave up hope 

As a matter of fact Germany would probably have interfered if the plan 
had been carried through, for Frederick, feeling himself isolated in his old age, 
had eagerly headed a federation of German princes, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, Catholic as well as Protestant, which from fear of Joseph or offence at 
his violent entry on the scene, expanded until only Wurtemberg, Oldenburg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Cologne, and Treves remained faithful to Austria. Build- 
ing on France and Russia, Joseph lost sight of the power through which Aus- 
tria had in the past won her best victories — the support of Germany. Fred- 
erick died August 17th, 1786, and Joseph, imagining there might now be an 
end of the old rivalry, wrote generously to Kaunitz of the advantage attain- 
able by an understanding between Prussia and Austria. The chancellor in 
reply convinced him that the rivalry could never end until one had so com- 
pletely reduced the other as to deprive it of all power to harm. 

Joseph’s first reforms in Belgium (1782) were accepted more quietly than 
the government had expected. The suppression of certain monasteries, the 
introduction of religious tolerance, the submission of the bishops’ pastoral 
letter to imperial approval, the forbiddmg of pilgrimages, hardly roused any 
opposition except from the rich and influential clergy led by the Belgian 
primate, Count Frankenberg, a Silesian by birth, who had been made arch- 
bishop of Mechlin by Maria Theresa in 1759. 

The submissiveness of the people encouraged Joseph to take a further step 
for the regeneration of a country in which he found “bigotry triumphant, 
education neglected, and the clergy itself ignorant,” On the 15th of March, 
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1786, the bishops were informed of his Intention of creating a universal semi- 
nary for all students of theology in Louvain, and in spite of protests the edict 
was published on the 16th of October. The Belgian estates declared that the 
articles of the edict violated the constitution of the country as well as the rights 
of the church and bishops, and that the nation was especially hurt because 
the preface to the edict justified the innovation on the plea of the dissolute 
state of manners in their country. The unfortunate institution, which opened, 
November 16th, to the three hundred students who had been gathered from 
all the various episcopal seminaries, was further damned by the choice of pro- 
fessors whose anti-papal and Jansenist doctrines created a revolt of the pupils 
(December 8th) in which several panes of glass and some benches were broken. 
The students’ demands included the reinstitution of episcopal supremacy, a 
somewhat later breakfast, and beer for supper. The rector of the institute 
asked for government support, and the minister, Count Belgiojoso, replied 
by sending dragoons. The spiritual commission, sitting in Brussels, followed 
with measures which made the recalcitrant students something very like out- 
laws, and sent the papal nuncio and other leaders out of the country. The 
estates of Brabant and Flanders as well as the magistrates of Brussels, Ghent, 
and other towns, petitioned the emperor. 

Before the country had recovered from its ferment about the seminary 
at Louvain, new edicts appeared (January 1st, 1787) affecting the constitu- 
tion. The various councils at the head of affairs were replaced by a single 
“council of the general government of the Netherlands.” The old provincial 
divisions were destroyed, the Netherlands were declared one province of 
the Austrian dominion, and were divided into nine circles governed by an 
intendant and commissaries; the old courts of justice, which vaned in every 
district and city, and gave employment to some six thousand men, were 
swept away. Even the first tribunal in the land was abolished — the high 
court of Brabant, without whose approval the edicts of the sovereign himself 
had no validity, whose powers were minutely detailed in the “ Joyous Entry,” 
the charter of ancient rights granted by former dukes of Brabant and sworn 
to at Joseph’s inauguration. 

The reforms were doubtless good in many particulars, and after years of 
suffering and of foreign dominion the Belgian people has given itself a gov- 
ernment which IS buut on the same principles and m the same form as the 
Josephinian institutions against which it revolted. But to a people accus- 
tomed as the Belgians were to self-government and a feudal system of privi- 
leges, Joseph’s absolute enlightenment seemed merely tyranny. It has been 
suggested that Joseph should have employed the existing corporations as 
vehicles for reforms. So far as the character of Joseph’s political conception 
is concerned, the question whether the feudal bodies of that country were fit 
to carry out the work of reform needs hardly to be discussed; for it is certain 
that the idea did not enter Joseph’s head, and that no opposition among his 
peoples, nor any failure among his officials, could suggest to him the con- 
venience, at least, of representative government.® 

The “Joyous Entry” 

As, shortly after, ordinances appeared which upset the organization of 
the crafts and trades, especially in the life of the third estate (that of the 
citizens), an outbreak of mdignation took place such as had never been wit- 
nessed smce the accession of Joseph. All classes of the population now 
cried out at the public breach of the administration which the emperor had 
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acknowledged and granted on his accession. The agitation spread itself like 
l^hitning over the entire land; everywhere the old deeds of administration 
and charters of theclasses, towns, and trade were brought forward. The deed 
of the “Joyous Entry,” especially Article 69, was in all mouths. The passage 

of the Joyous 
Entry, sworn at 
the inaugura- 
tion of Joseph!!, 
reads; 

“Should his 
maj esty, his 
offspring, or suc- 
cessors violate 
the r^hts and 
privileges, either 
themselves or 
through others, 
on all or indi- 
vidual points, 
no matter in 
what manner, in 
the name of his 
majesty, we give 
our consent that 
the named pre- 
lates, barons, 
nobles, towns, 
and republics, 
and all other 
persons, in this 
case, are not 
bound to render 
any service to 
his majesty, his 
heirs, or succes- 
sors, nor to be 
obedient no 
matter in what 

<St. Peter’s Burial Ground, according to Tradition the Place hi a mo- 

WHERE St. Maximus and his Companions were cast down by oaujac iiib 
THE Pagan Heruli in 477 jesty might de- 

mand, or desire 

it, untE his majesty desists from the above-named undertakings, and returns 
to his former ways ” 

The estates of the individual provinces now placed themselves at the 
head of the agitation, and declared the innovations to be open violation of 
rights and administration. The councillor of Brabant refused to publish 
the imperial edict; the Brabantine states threatened the stoppage of sub- 
sidies. Distinguishing himself by special zeal, the advocate Van der Noot 
soon appeared as a powerful supporter of the opposition. The two to be 

J itied under these circumstances were the governors of the Netherlands, 
oseph’s sister, Maria Christina, and her husband, Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen, both distinguished by their goodness of heart and piety, but 
inexperienced, and not made for relations such as were now arising in 
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Belgium. They found themselves as it were between the hammer and the 
anvil. 

From the beginning of the reform, the emperor Joseph had exacted 
earnestness and force, firm politics, and refusal of every concession from 
them; on the other side they had bound their hands by a chance and well- 
meant action. In order to make themselves popular, they had shortly 
before bought property in Belgium, and sought to become naturalised as 
citizens of the country.^ The estates of the realm now exacted that the gov- 
ernors should fulfil their duties as citizens, and defend the rights and privi- 
leges of the country. _ The oppression increased daUy; companies of volun- 
teers were formed with the avowed intention of opposing the cariying out 
of the imperial commands with force; anarchical scenes were already takmg 
place here and there. 

Under these circumstances, as there were no means for a powerful oppo- 
sition, the governors found it more advisable partly to give in. On the new 
and urgent representation of the estates. May 5th, 1787, the introduction of 
the new admimstration was prorogued with the further declaration of the 
governors that they had really sent the representation of the estates to the 
emperor, and that until his return (Joseph was then with Catherine II in 
the Crimea) nothing was to be done with regard to the administration; they 
had _ anticipated the full and just consent of the emperor. Nevertheless 
Maria Christina and Albert were soon compelled to make further concessions; 
for after the first one they were regularly besieged with appeals. The clergy 
of Bruges took the first step in a meeting on the 22nd of May; they requested 
the estates to support their just wishes. This was done on the 23rd of May 
by the estates of Flanders, the magistrate of Bruges, the University of 
Louvain, the magistrates and clergy of West Flanders. Together they pre- 
sented memorials to the emperor with specified demands: the recall of all 
decrees, edicts, and despatches of the imperial highnesses issued to the detri- 
ment of the church and its rights ; the reinstatement of all bishops in full 
rights such as they had exercised before 1781; the restoration ol all liberties, 
pnvileges, and exemptions to the cathedral chapter, abbeys, and cloisters; 
the reconcession of the former rights of the bishops for the maintenance of 
the diocesan seminaries, and the granting of this right to the abbeys and 
convents under the supervision of the bishops; and the entire suppression 
of the ecclesiastical commission at Brussels. They further demanded that 
the lands taken away from the brotherhoods founded by the parish churches 
should be given back to them. 

The political claims concerned the abolition of the innovations intro- 
duced into the civil and legal administration; they entreated the emperor 
to desist from these, as their execution could only be fatal. They referred 
to the oath which he had solemnly taken to uphold the sacred rights of the 
Belgians, rights which the Austrian rulers had over and over again confirmed 
and which were now acknowledged by the foreign powers. To these appeals 
of the clergy and estates of the named episcopates and provinces, the estates 
of Brabant, the duchy of Luxemburg, and the countships of Hainault, as 
well as the metropolitan capital of Mechlin, now joined theirs. 

The power of these joint representations, which moreover alluded to the 
imminent danger^ which were already threatening the public peace of the 
land, were yielded to by the governors, who granted all requests without 
restrictions. They declared their firm resolve to persuade the emperor that' 
in future all innovations must be stopped and obviated ; and in the mean- 
time, to give proof of the sincerity of their promises, they permitted the 
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return to the old ordinances in ecclesiastical as well as political relations. 
Now joy and triumph prevailed in Brussels. On the 31st of May, the gov- 
ernors WCTe drawn in their state carriages to the theatre by six hundred young 
Brabantines; the town was illuminated, the cannon thimdered forth on the 
ramparts, all beUs rang out joyously, and innumerable addresses came from 
the provinces. But by this the emperor Joseph had learned to what 
must lead, sooner or later, the thoughtless overthrow of institutions con- 
sidered by the ijeople inviolable and sacred. There was an end to 
the authority of his government in the Austrian Netherlands. The victory 
obtained was immediately made use of by the Belgians also; for the states 
began to take the government into their own hands. 

The first thing they undertook was the closing of the general seminary 
at Louvain; besides this, the formation of patriotic volunteer companies, 
the bearing of other emblems than the Austrian, and the organisation of 
those elements of opposition which soon pressed farther on the path once 
entered, continued their course uninterrupted. 

The Emperor Returns from the Crimea 

At the first news of the turn which things had taken in Belgium, the 
emperor Joseph hastened from the Crimea to Vienna. On the 13th of June, 
he had taken leave of the empress Cathenne; on the evening of the 30th of 
June, he_ entered Vienna. The four days spent in retirement and the vehe- 
mence with which all, especially Kaunitz, had to contend, clearly showed how 
much he had taken the Belgian event to heart. The idea of gaining time 
decided Joseph to adopt the following measures The Belgian provinces 
were notified to send to Vienna deputies from the nobles, the clergy, and the 
third estate The governors and the emperor’s authorised minister received 
the order to come to Vienna. A propitious letter, not from Joseph but from 
the government, in which all events were attributed to misunderstaning, 
acquainted the Be^ian estates with the promised suspension of all innova- 
tions. 

All these ordmanees were issued on the 3rd of July. On the same day 
the emperor appomted Count Joseph Mui’ray, who had been at the head of 
the imperial troops m the Netherlands since 1781, to be governor-general with 
full power, and accountable to none save the emperor. The instructions 
which this general received included the command to suppress the agitation 
in Belgium at any price. At the same time fifty thousand men received 
marching orders, and for the present were to advance to the extreme frontier 
of Austria. On the 6th of July, Brussels received the above-mentioned ordi- 
nances. The recall of the archduchess and her husband caused a most dis- 
agreeable impression in Belgium, as in it a kmd of declaration of war by 
the emperor agamst the provinces was perceived The estates opposed the 
departure and also refused to send deputies. It was only when the emperor 
peremptorily summoned them for the 15th of August, and otherwise threat- 
ened to treat them as rebels, that they allowed the governors to go, and 
thirty-three_ deputies followed them. 

Meanwhile, on the 24th of July, Count Murray received notice from the 
emperor to restore everything to the condition in which it had been before 
the 1st of April From the 27 th to the 30 th of July, the command followed 

certain places so as with one blow to compel 
the Belgians to withdraw all the ordinances decreed by them. 

The Belgian deputies entered Vienna before the 15th of August, and on 
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that day they were received in audience by the emperor. Little that is 
trustworthy is known concerning the negotiations; the result of the whole 
personal interview seems to have been that the deputies were not treated in 
an unfriendly manner by Joseph, and were appeased by promises, but with 
regard to the main point they were dismissed without any fixed declaration. 
Joseph promised them to send away Count Belgiojoso, who had made himself 
hated,_ and to meet the wishes of the bishops with regard to the plan for 
enlarging the general seminary, -which the deputies jo 3 dmly reported at home 
on the 22nd of August. Concerning the main point he gave them the indefi- 
nite explanation that they would receive his further orders through the 
governor-general. The deputies probably had greater hopes from these 
expressions than they afterw^ards saw realised at home; for shortly after 
their return the governor notified that the emperor would only come to an 
understanding -with the states under the foUowiag conditions: 

(1) Everything in the provinces was to be placed on the same footing as 
before the 1st of April. (2) The university and seminary at Louvain were 
both to be restored to the condition in which they were before the 1st 
of April, or in which they ought to have been according to the emperor’s 
Tvishes. The same thing was to take place -with regard to the seminary at 
Luxemburg. (3) All taxes in arrears and the current ones were to be paid 
without delay. (4) All officials dismissed from their posts by the desire of 
the estates were to be reinstated. (5) The volunteer companies to be dis- 
banded, the inflammatory cockades and other signs to be set aside. (6) All 
convents suppressed before the 1st of April were to remain suppressed, and 
all appointments to the abbacies in abeyance since that date to be void. 
(7) The general seminary at Louvain must be opened before the 1st of No- 
vember. 

The notification of these conditions raised a terrible fermentation; they 
were found to be in contradiction not only with the fundamental laws of the 
land, but also to the promises -w'hich the emperor had given on the 3rd of 
July, and again to the deputies. Therefore the estates of Brabant on the 
30th of August handed to the govemor^eneral the declaration that they 
could not accept the emperor’s demanded return to the situation as it had 
existed before the 1st of April. 

When Murray published the imperial decree and adopted military meas- 
ures to carry it through, as well as for the collection of taxes and other sub- 
sidies which the government required, Brussels rose up in arms and was 
supported by more than fifty thousand men, who came partly from the 
country and partly from other towns. 

From the 17th to the 20th of September there were such demonstrations 
that the government could have attained nothing without great bloodshed. 
Under these circumstances Murray began to negotiate with the rebels, being 
either intimidated or misled by a despatch of Prince Elaunitz which on the 
10th of September notified him that the emperor 'had completely retracted 
the former decree, and exhorted him to act in this manner; for it cannot be 
denied that the governor-general received orders from the government, and 
others agam immediately from the imperial eabmet. He issued a proclama- 
tion which was qualified completely to restore peace. He declared: “The 
constitutions, prmleges, liberties such as the Joyous Entry, in accordance 
with the acts of inauguration of his majesty, are, and will be upheld and 
remain inviolate in ecclesiastical and cml affairs With regard to the violation 
of the Joyous Entry and the attack on the same, the estates will be dea,lt 
fvith as desired; accordingly their proposals will be accepted, and then in 
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equity and justice his majesty will take the necessary steps according to the 
fundamental law of the land.” 

Joy and jubilation were as great now as had been formerly the agitation. 
The Belgians now gave vent to their feeling in addresses of gratitude. For 
example, that of the estates of Flanders began with the words: “Sire' the 
ever-memorable day in our annals has now come (September 21st) in which 
your majesty has restored to us our administration — this day on which the 
fundamental law, the liberties and privileges of a faithful nation have been 
forever assured, the day on which the estates of all provinces have found an 
end to their anxieties. What a noble example your majesty sets to your 
contemporaries and those who will ascend the throne after you! You teach 
them, sire! how careful they must be of overreaching and of abusing the 
plans of the alleged reformers who surround the throne, and by their ambi- 
tious plans cast a happy nation from the summit of its happiness to the deepest 
abyss of its humiliation and misery.” 

But matters were not looked on in this light at the imperial court. The 
emperor censured the governor-general for the weakness and transgressions 
of his plenipotentiaries, and disapproved of his conduct. On the 8th of 
October Kaunitz had to inform him of his dismissal. In his stead the 
emperor determined to appoint two men from whom he anticipated quite 
other results, and the suppression of the agitation if necessary by military 
force — Count Ferdinand von Trauttmansdorff as imperial minister, and 
Count D’ Alton, a dauntless warrier, as military governor of the Netherlands. 
At home he gave himself up to philosophical and melancholy lamentations, 
which he imparted to Trauttmansdorff and others in letters concerning the 
mistaking of his good intentions and the spirit of opposition which for some 
time past had been spreading itself over Europe. 

Count Trauttmansdorff remained passive and unobserved after his arrival 
in Brussels, until December, 1787, as, on account of the war with the Porte, 
a cessation of the Belgian negotiations had taken place e 

THE RESISTANCE OF HUNGARY 

Joseph’s Hungarian measures were conceived in the same spirit as the 
reforms he introduced into Belgium, and they met with similar opposition. 
The feudal and independent kingdom refused to be made into an Austrian 
province. His first change, dealmg with religion, gave perhaps as much 
satisfaction as displeasure. True, the bishops protested against the measures 
as oppressive to the church in which alone salvation is, but they did not 
question the sovereign’s right. The Hunganan clergy had never been ultra- 
montane and were treated with great consideration by Joseph, this circum- 
stance may go some way to explain why it was that the opposition in this 
country did not come from the church, as in Belgium. 

It was not indeed until 1783, 1784, and 1785, when the conviction grew 
that Joseph would neither be crowned nor call a parliament, it was not 
■ until rile Hungarian crown was removed from Presburg to be placed as a 
curiosity in the Viennese treasury along with the Bohemian crown and the 
ducal coronet of Austria, not until the introduction of the German language 
and the abolishment of serfdom — that Hungary began to grow uneasy. 
The language ordinances were not intended, as the emperor explained, to 
oust the national tongue, only in so mixed a country as Hungary a simple 
business speech must be reeo^ised, and m all enlightened lands Latin was 
looked on as a dead language. The fear that the emperor therefore wished 
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to employ only Grennan oflRcials does not seem to be at aE supported by . 
facts, for in the official ranks we meet almost exclusively names belonging 
to the Hungarian aristocracy — Batthyanyi, Esterhdzy, PaJffy, Almasy, 
Kdrolyi, Nadasdy, Majldth, Teleki, Zichy, Wessel^nyi. fte measures con- 
cerning serfdom were not carried out, and the peasants waited tiU 1827, 1832, 
and 1836 before their position was regulated in the spirit of the Josephinian 
reforms.® 

In his aversion to any class or corporate institutions the emperor decided 
to introduce administration proceeding from the government, managed and 
controUed by officials. His legislation was especiaEy directed against the 
comitia of the comitat or departmental councEs of the nobUity, which had a 
right either to protest against the injunctions of 
the government or to stop them. The autonomy 
of these comitia was done away with, their corre- 
spondence prohibited, the office of supreme count 
ceased to exist, the deputy counts became royal 
officials without “presidential authority.” The 
comitat councEs should, wdth the permission of 
the government, assemble only once a year, and 
limit their scope of action to elections and taxes. 

By a writ dated March 18th, 1785, the whole coun- 
try was divided into ten departments, at the head 
of which was placed a royal commissioner who 
had to look after the public peace, recruiting, 
levying of taxes, and the safety of the people. The 
commissioner had to exercise his iimuence upon 
the deputy count, the deputy coimt upon the 
president of the tribunal (judge), and the latter 
upon the country judge. The greatest part of 
the commissioners were taken from among the 
supreme counts, were well paid, and had the title 
“ privy-councElor.” 

The idea and the form of this institution were 
the same as m Austria, in Belgium since 1787, and 
later on in France. Modern governments know tbleki 

nothing of these assemblies of the nobEity. Hun- , 

gary, too, had fought against them for a long time, and only in 1867 was this 
mediseval institution abolished At that time, however, the comitat councEs 
were considered the bulwark of Hungarian liberty and the autonomous ad- 
ministration. It was from these comitat councEs, as from the higher and 
lower nobEitj^, that the opposition against the government of Joseph issued, 
whEst in Belgium it was chiefly the third estate that spoke and acted against 
the orders of the government. The suffrage of the towns had no weight 
in Hungary, whilst the representation of the civic estate appeared to be an 
affront rather than a privEege, as aE the towns together had only one voice in 
the imperial diet. 

A writ issued on December 12th, 1786, which was to take effect on March 
1st in the succeeding year, valid for the 1st of March, 1787, announced the 
new administration from the court of chancery down to the country judge 
and the lord of the soE. Just as the financial management was handed over 
to the Hungarian court of chancery, the provincial boards were amalgamated 
with the lieutenancy, and new financial administrators and tax-gatherers 
were appointed for the ten provinces, The sixteen Zips towns, too, like all 
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privileged districts, lost their autonomous administration. The adminis- 
tration of justice was divided into three resorts: the “septemviral table” 
a8_ supreme court of judicature, the “royal table” as court of appeals, and 
thirty-eight county courts as tribunals of first resort. All exemptions ceased, 
but for differences of the nobility five district tables remained. 

For Transylvania the writ of July 3rd was valid, which had dissolved a 
few years ago the former comitat and municipal government, and especially 
the union of the three nations m the country, in order, as Joseph remarked, 
to exteimmate the national hatred. In 1786 the Transylvanian court of 
chancery ought also to have been united with that of Austria; this, however, 
was not achieved on account of the war with Turkey. With the 1st of Novem- 
ber the new government should enter upon its functions. 

Just as these reforms were intended to extend the supreme power as far 
as the people, the emperor also endeavoured to strengthen the power of the 
government by the introduction of a general defence and tax duty. That is 
what was intended by the laws of 1785 relating to the popular census or the 
conscription; and those of 1786 relating to the ground-rent conscription 
existed already in Hungary, but not for the nobmty nor for the estates. 
With the 1st of November the new popular census and the numbering of the 
houses would begin under the supervision of the national boards, assisted by 
military persons who had already acquired experience and skill in this occu- 
pation. A paragraph annexed to the law expressly declared that the con- 
scription was not ordered with a view to the levying of recruits but for the 
common weal; by the people, however, it was generally considered the first 
step towards an introduction of the German military system in opposition to 
the insurredio of the nobility. The distribution of troops over the country 
added to the strengthening of this belief. 

The Hungarian imperial diet had always opposed the idea of a standing 
army, and this measure, therefore, met with a unanimous general protest. 
All remonstrances and representations of the comitat councus more or less 
sharply expressed this view. The emperor, they pretended, had promised in 
his letter of November 30th, 1780, the maintenance of the old privileges; 
conscription, they further complained, was against the constitution — the 
employment of military persons in civil administrations had already been 
interdicted in 1741 and was consequently Ulegal. The equalisation of the 
nobOity with the subjects, added the comitat council of Tomes, was an outrage 
upon their privileges. “We cannot but infer from it,” they said, “that even 
we who have been born within the circle of inestimable liberty shall be reduced 
to the miserable condition of slavery and submitted to the unconstitutional 
system of government employed in the German provinces.” 

“ This conscription,” said the comitat council of Neutra, “ has hitherto 
been possible only in the outlying provinces and has always brought an 
insupportable slavery over the people; the Hungarian people has never been 
forced to military service, we would rather sacrifice our lives and property 
than lose our liberty and lead a miserable life in tears and lamentations.” 

In spite of the^_ complaints the emperor remained firm in his decision; 
the secular authorities and the clergy had only to enlighten the people with 
regard to such a peaceable measure, which was intended for the common 
welfare and would m no way weaken their lawful rights. The comitat coun- 
cils, however, made new remonstrances and even defiantly prevented, here 
and there, the execution of the preliminary measures. Only when the gov- 
ernment declared that the popular census would take place in any case, 
some comitat councils silently submitted; others, however, like those ol 
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Presburg, Vasvdr, and Neutra, still resisted. Several supreme counts were 
co^quently dismissed, troops were again called together, the census took a 
quiet course and was completed in the autumn of 1785. The authorities 
recorded 6,935,376 inhabitants outside of the nobility. 

The reform of the tax system, especially the abolition of the immunity 
from taxation of the nobility and clergy, had alread}^ been planned during 
the reign of Maria Theresa, and was taken up again during the reign of Joseph 
in 1783, in the letter addressed to Count ralffy. In a second letter, dated 
December 10th, 1785, he touched this question again and explamed also his 
reasons for the tax reforms, which were in accordance with the physiocratic 
views. The ground-rent was the cheapest and therefore the least oppressive; 
the ground should therefore be measured and equally taxed in accordance 
with the revenue, the produce prepared by nature or culture would be free 
from duty as products of industry — for these the consumers in towns would 
only pay a duty. The community had to supermtend the measuring and 
the distribution of the taxes; the allodial estates of the nobility could not be 
exempted from measuring and evaluation; the estates of the nobility and 
of the peasantry, those of the crown and of the clergy, had therefore the same 
rent duty. A writ dated February 10th, 1786, ordered that the new system 
should be carried out; after its completion an imperial diet should be con- 
voked and asked to fix the extent of the ground-rent, the discharge of the 
insurrectio, and the abolition of the line of custom houses. 

By these and other innovations Joseph touched the core of the social and 
political life in Hungary. General excitement pervaded the country. The 
ten commissioners, among them being Joseph von MajMth, spoke in favour 
of the reform as the former tax system was deficient and erroneous. The 
other party, led by the Hungarian chancery court, declared the reform to 
be contrary to the constitution. They thought that the emperor should put 
the idea of _measuring_ and evaluation as a suggestion of the government 
before the hnperial diet. The two privy councillors Izdenczy and Eger 
emphatically opposed the summoning of the diet. The emperor accordmg 
to old Hungarian ci^tom was supreme in military and financial matters, 
and it wmuld be sufficient if the court of chancery were not overlooked in these 
innovations. It was due to Izdencziy’s influence that the ffiet was not called 
together and the emperor remained firm in his decision to carry out the tax 
system Resistance could not be thought of: there were too many troops 
in the country, _ seventy thousand men before Buda-Pest. The emperor 
recognised the difficulty of evaluation but wished to have it finished in Octo- 
ber. In fact, the preliminary measures were completed in August and the 
whole work towards the end of the year 17o7, though it was deficient and 
erroneous in many respects. The emperor appointed a commission for the 
introduction of the_ new system. His instructions, however, to this body 
were his last work in this affair; the war with Turkey soon compelled liim 
to postpone and finally to recall everything. 

Joseph’s visit to catheeine 

In 1780, while Maria Theresa still lived, Joseph had paid a visit to Russia 
— a stroke directed against Prussia as a political power. Joseph had sent 
to the czarina to know if he might meet her somewhere on her journey to 
White Russia, and make her personal acquaintance The czarina accepted 
the overture with cordiality, and fixed the town of Mohileff in Lithuania as 
the meeting place. The emperor had ordered it to be made clear that this 
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visit had no political significance; but nobody believed him, and he himself 
owned to the wish that Austria and Russia should once more be close allies. 

The French court believed the emperor had in his mind the dissolution 
of the alliance; the king of Prussia supposed that Joseph wished to combine 
with Russia and seize a Turkish province; and Prince Potemkin already saw 
in Joseph a welcome comrade in view of another war against the Turks. 
The chancellor advised the emperor to explam to the czarina that Austria 
had no intention of going to war with Germany and stUl less contemplated 
any independent action against Poland, the pnncipal motive for the journey, 
he should state, being his desire that he, the future ruler of Austria, should be 
rightly understood by the czarina; and that, if possible, the old friendship 
between the two countries should be revived. But Joseph did not follow the 
programme laid down for him, preferring to follow his OTm bent. He left 
Vienna on the 26th of April, and travelling by way of Galicia passed through 
Kieff on the 2nd of June on his way to Mohileff. The czarina arrived there 
on June 7th, and remained four da 3 ^s. The greeting was most cordial on 
both rides, but in the matter of politics the czarina evinced a determined 
reserve, merely throwing out the suggestion that Italy, and inore particularly 
Rome, might be a desirable acquisition to Joseph’s dominions. To this 
Joseph merely replied by a jest About the Prussian monarch she only 
remarked that he had grown old and morose, allowing aU kinds of “small 
people” to carry tales to him. 

When the czarina mvited Joseph to follow her to St. Petersburg, the 
emperor first made a visit to Moscow, and on the 28th of June went to St. 
Petersburg, where he remained for three weeks. Joseph was especially 
anxious to win over the minister Panin, but in political affairs he adopted 
the same reserve and non-committal attitude as the czarina herself. Upon 
her again referring to Italy and the Turks, Potemkin said the emperor might 
at least engage himself to form no alliance with the Ottomans against Russia. 
Joseph declared himself wdlling, provided only that Russia would engage 
never to take part in any war against Austria. It did not come to any definite 
exchange of pledges, but Joseph had, as the English envoy said, won a place 
for himself in the czarina’s heart. 

Maria Theresa noted the result in a letter to the queen of France. “ Noth- 
ing definite was said, but it appears he has had the good fortune to be able 
to destroy the false, deeply-rooted prejudice against us.” After his return, 
Joseph carried on a lively correspondence with the czarina, in which each 
addressed the other with exaggerated compliment. The task of turning this 
friendship to political account was imdertaken by the ambassador Oobenzl, 
and it resulted finally in the Austro-Russian alliance of 1781. « 

In competing successfully with Frederick for Catherine’s favour, Joseph 
was acting entirely in accordance with the views of Kaunitz, the “Austrian 
vice-vizir,” as Frederick called him. From the correspondence between the 
two sovereigns we learn that Joseph agreed to Catherine’s oriental projects 
of creating a new “ Dacia” under a ruler of the Greek faith, and foundmg in the 
place of Turkey, whence the Turks were to be expelled, an mdependent state 
under her grandson Constantine, on the understandmg that Austna should 
be allowed to strengthen and enlarge her borders on the southeast, and obtain 
the Dalmatian seaboard. Upon so extensive a project Joseph shrank from 
entering at once (February, 1783) for fear that his ally, France, should join 
Rrussia. When, however, Catherine contented herself with a smaller begin- 
ning, and determined to possess herself of the Crimea, Austria marched troops 
to the Turkish frontier and declared through her intemuncio at Constant!- 
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nople that the two courts were acting in concord. For these services Josejih 
claimed Russia’s help in the matter of the Bavarian exchange. With Bavaria 
instead of Bel^um, Kaunitz argued, Austria would have nothing to fear 
from_ France, could force back Prussia, and thus strengthened take up with 
Russia Cathenne’s great oriental scheme. 

In the course of another three years the czarina collected a new list of 
charges against the Turks, of which she notified Joseph while informing him 
of her proposed journey to the Crimea. At first Joseph was disinclined to 
accept the invitation to accompany her — this “Catherinised princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst” as he called her — but towards the end of the year Kaunitz 
was all for his going: “Who knows what advantages we may get from it if 
time and circumstances are favourable to us.” The superb stage manage- 
ment of Potemkin has pven to Catherine’s journey a world-wide fame (May, 
1787). It does not appear that immediately warlike schemes were arranged 
during the visit, and Joseph hurried back to Tienna at the end of June, uneasy 
about the opposition of the estates of Brabant. However, when Tkirkey 
declared war on Catherine two months later, Joseph, under the advice of 
Kaunitz, supported her with a despatch of a strength that astonished her 
— 245,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry, and 9,000 guns were to be in the field 
by the next year.® 

A personal interview took place between the two powers at Cherson. 'The 
partition of Turkey, like that of Poland, formed the subject of their delibera- 
tions. A diversion made to their rear by Gustavus III of Sweden, however, 
compelled Catherine to recall the greater portion of her troops. Russia, since 
the days of Peter the Great, had been a field of speculation for Germans, who, 
to the extreme detriment of their native country, increased the power of 
Russia by filling the highest civil and military posts A prince Charles of 
Nassau-Siegen, who served at this period as Russian admiral, was shamefully 
defeated by the Swedes, lost fifty-five ships and twelve thousand men, and 
was forced to fly for his life in a little boat. The Turkish campaign was, 
owing to these disadvantageous circumstances, far from brilliant. The Rus- 
sians merely took Oczakow by storm and fixed themselves, as the Austrians 
should have done in their stead, close to the mouths of the Danube. Joseph 
was even less successful.^ The extreme heat of the summer of 1788 produced 
a pestilence which carried off thirty-three thousand Austrians. The bad 
inclination generated among the lower class by the nobility and clergy had 
crept into the army. At Caransebes, the troops were seized with a sudden 
panic and took to flight, carr 3 dng the emperor along with them, without an 
enemy being in sight. The Turks, commanded by French officers, were 
several times victorious. Sick and chagrined, the emperor returned to 
Vienna.^ 

VICTORIES OVER T^E TURKS 

Then, following the popular voice, he replaced Lacy by his old opponent 
Laudon, in command of the independent Austrian army (August, 1789) 
After successful actions by Hohenlohe and Clerfayt, Laudon moved forward 
and after three weeks’ siege took Belgrade (September 15th te October 8th). 
Meanwhile, on August 1st and September 22nd, the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies under Suvarov and Prince Josias of Coburg gained the 
splendid victories of Fokshani and Rimnik. These successes were followed 
by others until the allies became masters of the whole line of fortresses cov- 
ering the Turkish frontier, and their three grand armies converged as if to 
the complete overthrow of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. 
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■ Again the activity of Prussia interfered to rob Austria of _ the fruits of 
her victories and prevent the triumphant third campaign which seemed so 
likely. During the campaigns of 1788 and 1789 Joseph had quite well fore- 
seen the gathering hostility of Prussia, and in 1790 he wrote to the czarma 
that Prussia and Poland would certainly attack her in the sprmg The 
Russian chancellor, Ostermann, like Kaunitz himself, refused to take so 
serious a view. Russia wished to continue the war so as to dictate terms; 
Prussia worked against peace in Constantinople and concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the Porte, January 30th, 1790. Tlie Prussian court 
even welcomed the beginning of the French revolution as depriving Austria 
of the one ally to whom she might have turned in her distress. Joseph had 
already commanded Laudon to arrange a plan of campaign against Prussia 
and Poland. The news of the loss of Belgium, which Joseph described as the 
culminating point of misfortune and shame, came to weaken Russia’s not 
very eager desire to support Austria against Prussia. 

REVOLT OF THE ATISTEIAlSr NETHERLANDS (1789 A.D.) 

The calm which followed in Belgium upon the appointment of Trautt- 
mansdorff and D’Alton (October, 1787) was not of long duration. The 
Austrian authorities imagined that they had found the secret of success in 
the employment of force, and D’Alton occupied with soldiery the palace 
where the council of Brabant was in session over the decree for the reopening 
of the unfortunate seminary. Thus threatened, the council signed the order 
to publish the decree (January, 1788), while in the streets the first blood was 
spilt between the military and the citizens. The opposition, suppressed for 
the moment, burst out again when the government had to summon the 
estates of the provinces in order to raise taxes. True, the clergy and 
nobility of Brabant at last declared their willingness to grant subsidies, but 
the third estate held out. Joseph, who at this time was lately returned 
from the Turkish war, decided upon stronger measures, such as the sup- 
pression of the third estate; but the democratic and revolutionary party had 
got the upper hand. Bonck’s secret patriotic association numbered seventy 
thousand in October, and by that time insurgents had gathered over the 
border at Brdda to the number of twelve thousand. Edicts and threats were 
useless, and on October 24th Van der Morsch marched the insurgents into 
Bel^um and won an engagement with the imperial troops at Turnhout. 
When the patriot army was already threatening Brussels, Tfrauttmansdorff 
began to withdraw the obnoxious measure, finally gave up everything, and 
offered an amnesty into the baigaiii. It was too late — his action was 
interpreted as fear. Flanders declared the emperor deprived of all his 
rights in the duchy (November 25 th, 1789). Brussels was evacuated by 
the Austrians (December 12th). Brabant declared the independence of 
the Netherlands. In January of 1790 a scheme of Belgian federation was 
accepted and proclaimed. The Netherlands had torn themselves free of 
Austria. 

CONCESSIONS TO HUNGARY 

There were those who believed that Hungary was well started on the same 
road. We last saw that country at the moment when Joseph was success- 
fully carrying out his new land valuation. Opposition was already stirring, 
and late in the summer of 1788, when the government asked the comitat 
assemblies for recruits, they supplied only 1,184 out of 15,000, and demanded 
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the summoning of the diet mth the restoration of former institutions. _ Joseph 
seemed inclmed to take the advice of the Hungarian chancery, which was 
for calling the diet; but his personal advisers persuaded him to refuse (Decem- 
ber, 1788). No brilliant success of the Turkish war had yet occurred to 
appeal to the imagination; next year recruits, com supplies, and the addi- 
tional war tax were agam refused. National songs grew popular and the 
national dress ousted the German. “The Belgian story over again,” Kaunitz 
said, and as in Belgium so in Hungaiy, Pmssian influence was at work.“ 

In the midst of public distresses, the deelinmg spirit of Joseph was troubled 
with domestic feuds. He had offended his brother Leopold by an imprudent 
partiality for his nephew the archduke Francis, w'ho had been brought up 
imder his auspices, and by an unjustifiable attempt to secure for him the rever- 
sion of the imperial crown. This impolitic attempt to raise the son above the 
father created an incurable jealousy between the two brothers; and Leopold 
not only censured every part of his conduct, both in mtemal and external 
policy, but sedulously avoided even an interview or any species of commu- 
nication which might implicate him in the transactions or embarrassments 
of his brother. 

Joseph sank under the struggle of contending passions, the weight of 
accumulated calamities, and the effects of disease. The same languor which 
prevailed in the chamber of the sick monarch was, for a time, diffused through 
every department of state: although a war with Prussia seemed inevitable, 
he neither formed magazines nor made the necessary augmentations of the 
army; equally unable to avert and unwilling to encounter the danger, he 
displayed the extremes of anxiety, alarm, and irresolution. But as the 
storm approached, his mind regained a portion of its pristme activity, and, 
in the commencement of February, 1790, he ordered the requisite prepara- 
tions for impendmg hostilities. He felt also the necessity of conciliating his 
subjects to frustrate the designs of Prussia, which were foimded on their 
growing disaffection, and accordingly revoked many of his unpopular edicts 
and prepared to rescind many others. He received the haughty demands of 
the Hungarians with condescension and complacency, restored their constitu- 
tion as it existed at his accession, promised speedily to solemnise the cere- 
mony of his coronation, and as an earnest of his intentions sent back the crown 
of St. Stephen. 

The rapture with which the crown was received proved the precipitation 
and folly of wantonly choking the feelings of a people so susceptible to national 
prejudice and so awake to national honour. Triumphal arches were erected 
in its passage; every town was a scene of festivity; numbers flocking from 
aU quarters swelled the cavalcade, and at Buda exultmg multitudes crowding 
to the cathedral welcomed the precious palladium of their national splendour 
and freedom. 

At night the crown was removed into the chapel of the palace, and guarded 
by two magistrates with drawn sabres. The whole city was illummated, the 
streets resounded with songs of joy and exultation, and on every side -was 
heard the exclamation, “Long live the hberties of the Hungarian people!” 

DEATH OF JOSEPH II (1790 A.D.) 

But Joseph did not live to experience the good effects of this change of 
conduct, for at this awful crisis his reign and his life were hastening to a 
close. Though naturally robust and hardy, his incessant exertions of body 
and mind had worn down his frame; and his last campaign accelerated his 
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decay. He exposed himself to the sultry heats of the summer, and to the 
noxious air which exhaled from the marshes in the vicinity of the Danube, 
where he often slept on the bare ground. He was his own minister and gen- 
eral; by day he encountered the fatigues of a common soldier, and regulated 
the complicated affairs of the army; at night he scarcely allowed himself more 
than five hours for repose, conducting with his own hand the extensive cor- 
respondence relative to all the affairs of his vast empire. 

In December, 1788, a fever, derived from anxiety, hardship, and fatigue, 
compelled him to retire to Vienna. During several months he was in con- 
siderable danger, and was afterwards long confined by an asthmatic com- 
plaint. With extreme care and attention he seemed to recover gradually; 
but his incessant restlessness and the fatal revolution in the Netherlands occa- 
sioned a relapse, and he finally sank under accumulated disorders of body and 
nund. 

Enfeebled by mcessant suffermgs, his dissolution was accelerated by the 
unexpected death of his beloved niece, the archduchess Elizabeth, a princess 
of the house of Wurtemberg, and sister to the grand duchess of Russia. He had 
himself chosen this amiable princess to be the consort of his favourite nephew 
Francis, and loved her with paternal fondness, while she looked up to him with 
filial reverence and affection. On receiving the melancholy intelligence, the 
emperor smote his forehead with his hands, remained for some time absorbed 
in grief, and at length exclaimed, “0 God, thy will be done!” 

In the midst of his agony he had the courage to support an interview of 
three hours with his nephew; but although his firmness of mind ^d not give 
way, his bodily strength could not resist so awful a shock. Feeling the 
approach of death, he summoned his confessor at three in the morning, and 
devoutly heard the prayers ordered by the church for persons in the last 
agonies. Though his sight failed, his senses remained unimpaired till the 
last moment, and he expired on the 20 th of February, 1790, with perfect 
composure, and almost without a groan, m the forty-ninth year of his age 
and the tenth of his reign.^ 





CHAPTER XIII 

THE FALL OP THE EMPIRE 

[1790-1806 A.D ] 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were in Germany no 
less than three hundred independent sovereignties, ecclesiastical 
states, or free cities , not to speak of fifteen hundred imperial knights 
with junsdiction over their subjects The ‘territory of modern Wfir- 
temberg alone was divided among seventy-eight different rulers, 
under the almost nominal headship of the emperor Some of these 
principalities were infinitesimally small, even when compared with 
domains hke those of a modern pnnce of Waldeck, which one cau 
traverse in the course of a morning’s stroll The abbess of Gutenzell 
was down in the Reiclmnatrikel, or military schedule of the empire, 
for one-third of a horseman and three and one-third foot soldiers , 
the barony of Sickingen for two-thirds of a horseman and five and 
one-third foot The burgravate of Beineck could boast of one castle, 
twelve poor subjects, one Jew, and a couple of farms and millwheels. 

The rulers of these petty states wasted little thought on problems of 
good government The bishoprics and abbacies, not being hereditary, 
were subject to a total change in the methods of administration with 
(every change of incumbent. A whole string of these bishoprics — 

Mainz, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Speier, and others — extended along 
the Rhine, forming the boundary against France a weak bulwark 
they were now to form when the waves of the French Revolution 
(came surging into Germany — Hunderson 

Leopold, the third son of Maria Theresa, was forty-three years old when 
he succeeded Joseph. His wise and liberal administration of the archduchy 
of Tuscany (1765-1790) remains to this day an almost unique phenomenon 
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in the history of Itahan governments. With the help of his minister, Pompeo 
Neri, a native of Florence, he made land-tenure free, I’estored autonomy to 
parish councils, simplified taxation, abolished torture and the Inquisition, 

liberated trade and indus- 



Leopold II (1747-1792) 


try, destroyed guilds and 
monopolies, instituted the 
system of hereditary tene- 
ments, and founded an 
untrammelled education.^ 
His future right to 
the Habsburg monarchy 
and to the imperial crown 
had influenced Leopold 
but little in his way of life; 
he judged the character 
of his imperial brother 
correctly and with innate 
tact avoided all interfer- 
ence in Viennese affairs, 
although during the life- 
time of Joseph’s second 
wife he might have consid- 
ered himself the successor, 
and was in fact so re- 
garded by his family. He 
appeared wrapt up in ac- 
tive care for his grand 
duchy, and by his peculiar 
position had grown to love 
it to such a degree that the 


idea of its being united to the superior home power — to which in 1784 Joseph 
persuaded him to consent — was anything but agreeable to him. 


THE TREATY OP EEICHENBACH (1790 A D.) 

During the first hours of his presence in Vienna, Leopold recognised that 
he must transact all serious business himself. No initiative was to be lookeci 
for from his brother’s muusters. They were one and all useless for purposes 
of advice, offering him no suggestions for a programme, and showing bim no 
confidence. Indeed, they, as well as the members of the state council, settleil 
at their posts though they were, had not the slightest idea of what Leopold’s 
views really were. The new emperor started by endeavouring to inform 
hunself thoroughly of the general state of affairs; he worked from ten to 
twelve hours a day without interruption; not even pausing, as he wrote to 
Maria Christina, to take a breath of fresh air. Foreign affairs became the 
principal political question. Peace must be obtained, fresh conflict of any 
kind must be avoided if the Austrian provinces were to be quieted. This 
end once attained, it would be possible to restore to Austria her prestige in 
the eyes of the other European powers Kaunitz considered Austria’s great- 
est danger to be in the attitude of Prussia, from which he expected the worst 
consequences. He advocated forcing the Turks to make peace by an' out- 
burst of military energy, to be accompanied by so strong and definite a 
demonstration in Berlm as should defer the Prussian court from showing 
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Turkey open support. Leopold on the other hand was of opinion that peace 
with Germany was Austria’s first necessity; a settlement with the Turks 
did not to his mind present very great difficulties, because he did not consider 
any advantage he could gain in the East worth holding out for, but would 
have been content to allow affairs to resume the state m which they found 
themselves before the war. 

It is astonishing that in this matter Leopold’s judgment should have been 
sounder than that of Kaunitz. A war vuth Prussia at that moment would 
no doubt have placed Austria in the gravest situation. Prussia could at any 
minute send 160, (XK) able-bodied men into the field, and even if one takes 
the most optimistic view of the Austrian troops — the view for instance of a 
military author w'ho ascribes to the Austrian army a force of 300,000 com- 
batants — one must still admit that, on both fields of war, widely separated 
as they were, so that mutual help was out of the question, Austria would 
appear to be the inferior force. In such a case Austria must at least expect 
to lose the Netherlands; and in Hungary the party already inclmed towards 
Prussia would make difficulties, the further consequences of which could not 
be ignored. As an instance it is only necessary to consider the possibility of 
a revolutionary movement, even a transient one, by which the troops engaged 
against Turkey might be cut off from the centre of the kmgdom, and from 
the only dominions which could be depended upon in all cases of war, or 
from which they might be threatened in their rear. The policy conceived by 
Prince Kaunitz, of attacking Prussia and so circumventing the Prussian 
scheme for a coalition against Austria, and of rendering Russia’s aggressive 
oriental policy inoperative by diplomacy, had proved itself a mere illusion. 

Prussia had concluded an offensive alliance with both Turkey and 
Poland, the aim of which was to protect Turkey against the slightest viola- 
tion of her territory, and moreover to restore Galicia to Poland; England had 
received the project of an Austrian alliance with the greatest coolness, and 
France was out of the running in all foreign politics; Sweden was already at 
issue with Russia, and the German central provinces were unanimously 
inclined towards Prussia, whilst Prussia itself showed at present no signs 
whatever of the collapse of its parvenu poiver, which Kaunitz expected and 
so intensely desired: so that the decision of the old chancellor, once more to 
try the luck of arms in battle with the detested Prussia, can only be called the 
idea of a sick dreamer, an adventurer. 

The moment in which the change of rule took place, allowing for the 
circumstances of foreign and domestic policy, is described by Ranke as one 
of the most dangerous for the existence of Austria which the world’s history 
can show It would seem that matters needed but a touch to bring about a 
completely new order of affairs Leopold understood the situation and did 
not hesitate to break with a policy which had become a tradition. Over the 
heads of the two chief ministers, Hertzbe'rg and Kaunitz, he hastened to try to 
establish a better understanding with the dreaded rival. He addressed him- 
self in an autograph letter (written March 25th) direct to King Frederick 
William, in order to persuade him to a peaceful settlement of the various 
difficulties. This step achieved at least one result — it caused the king to 
forsake the line previously arranged for him by Hertzberg, and so occasioned 
his minister’s policy to waver, just when, in the spring of 1790, it would have 
had every chance of resulting in effective activity. 

Leopold’s action received unexpected support through a sudden change, 
at that very time, in the attitude ot England. To the Berlin cabinet England 
declared herself fully satisfied that a situation should have been restored in 
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•which the powers in possession retained the status quo ante; she would not 
strain the weakness of Austria further, and she would only undertake to 
support Prussia. Prussia had to suffer hostilities in consequence of main- 
taining her present course of action. With this, disappeared Hertzberg’s 
expectation of being able to force Austria to part with Galicia and, in the 
same way, possibly to win Dantzic and Thorn for Prussia. 

When Prince Kaunitz perceived that he was at issue with his new 
emperor on a principal question of foreign polities, he decided to offer Leo- 
pold his resignation. It was not accepted, and in this matter, too, Leopold 
showed great insight. He could not have replaced Kaunitz from the younger 
Austrian diplomatists. Cobenzl and Colloredo were insignificant. Stadion 
and Thugut were not yet in the foreground. If Kaunitz would but agree 
to this change of front and set himself to carry out Leopold’s ideas, he would 
still be the most useful as the most skilled actor on Austria’s political stage. 

Leopold took care to make the transition as easy as possible to the old 
man; he ■was able to give him the assurance that the advances to Prussia 
would not be made m every case, but on the contrary that he would only 
make them to obtain a free hand to secure peace with the Porte; and that 
he would be ready, when the eastern affairs should be in order, and Russia 
showed itself ready to support him, to let the issue be a war with Prussia. In 
any case Leopold would not disturb the existing relations with Russia. 
Under such auspices the chancellor of state let himself be persuaded on the 
27th of April to recall his resignation. 

The two influences, the influence of the emperor and the influence of 
Kaunitz, are from this point easily traceable in their exact effect on Austrian 
policy: the two opinions often amounting to hot dispute, giving some colour 
to the belief that Leopold himself was vague and unsettled in his decisions. 
This was, however, not the case; it was simply that the emperor could not 
silence this opposition, because he could not do without Kaunitz. He would 
certainly not nave hesitated to place the helm of state in other hands, could he 
have found anyone able to cope with the difficulties which had grown out of 
the situation Statesmen in Austria were few and far between, and Kaunitz 
was head and shoulders above any of the younger heads of that day. 

The Porte 

The understanding with Prussia was still a long time in the making. 
Frederick William’s answer to Leopold’s advances was still quite in Hertz- 
berg’s manner: adjustment of affairs as before the war, or an interchange of 
territory between Austria, Prussia, Poland, and Turkey, by means of which 
the common interests of those states would be alike protected. In this event, 
however, Austria would suffer, for in consequence of obhgations too hastily 
incurred by Diez, the Prussian envoy in Constantinople, Prussia as an ally of 
the Porte could not allow Turkey, which would be expected to trim the 
balance of power, to act towards Austria in a manner sufficiently generous 
to recompense that country for returning Galicia to Poland. Yet upon this 
condition hinged for Prussia the possibility of demanding Dantzic and Thom 
from Poland. 

At the court of Vienna the reply of the Prussian monarch was considered 
almost tantamount to a refusal of the proposed understanding, and Russia 
was again urged to definite agreement in the event of a breach with Prussia. 
A second communication from Leopold to the king (April 28th) stated quite 
clearly that Austria would only be in a position to give a settled answer to 
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the proposal from Prussia when the basis of peace with the Porte should have 
been agreed upon with Russia. Prince Reuss in Berlin had to amplify this by 
word of mouth, and he explained to Prussia that objections to this could 
hardly exist, since, if Prussia could declare its action to be dependent on that 
of England, Austria could not be blamed for first consulting an ally. Upon 
this the king demanded (May 9th) the quickest possible decisive reply. He 
had responsibilities which would suffer no postponement, and found himself 
in a situation more resembling an armed truce than a peace. To this state- 
ment he added a sketch of the proposed adjustment of territory, which gave 
to Austria that part of Servia and Wallachia which she had gained through 
the Peace of Passarowitz. 

The efforts of Austria in St. Petersburg were not followed by the desired 
success. Russia would not be in any way bound in treatmg for peace with 
Turkey. K Turkey would evacuate the territory between the Danube and 
the Dniester belonging to Russia, the war should end; if not, Russia was 
determined to pursue her advantage at the point of the sword. A decided 
consent to support Austria in war against Prussia was not expressed: this 
would also depend on the result of deahngs with Turkey; Austria should, 
however, endeavour to continue diplomatic relations with Prussia for the 
purpose of gaining time. 

So Austria really stood alone in the event of an attack from Prussia. ■ 
The probability of this event was more and more apparent, especially since 
the arrival of a third letter from Frederick William (June 2nd) which treated 
a recent proposal, d, propos of Austria’s relinquishing Galicia, as an ultima- 
tum, and demanded decisively hostile advances on the part of Austria 
towards Turkey Simultaneously began the concentration of Prussian troops 
in Silesia, whence the king, accompanied by Hertzberg, betook hims elf. He 
pitched his camp in Schonwald, near the Bohemian border, and ordered his 
envoys in Vienna to make it known that he was determined to go to war, if 
Leopold did not agree to his demands. 

This momentarily more pressing decision was dealt with in Vienna by 
Leopold himself, who in pursuance of a former resolution, and against the 
advice of the chancellor, gave the preference to accepting the Prussian pro- 
posals for war. Kaunitz convened a council to deal with this resolution, 
and on the 16th of June the endeavour to meet Prussia had been already 
approved — several objections, however, being pointed out. Leopold replied 
to these in writing on the 16th of June as follows: “ I am much bound to you 
for the communication of your good opinion. Our home affairs are unfor- 
tunately in such a condition that we must use all possible decent means to 
avoid breaking with Prussia.” Field-marshal Laudon also assisted at tins 
conference. He had been placed at the head of that part of the army which 
was held in readiness to oppose Prussia. 

When the first news of the Prusso-Turkish Alliance reached Vienna, the 
emperor had already despatched 37 battalions and 66 squadrons, which were 
m winter quarters in Hungary, to the borders of Silesia and Galicia; during 
the following sprmg these troops were reinforced, so that 20 battalions and 
34 squadrons could take the field against Poland, and 91 battaiionp and 120 
squadrons were in readiness to meet Prussia. Whether the two together 
would really have formed a force of 150,000 strong, as has been often asserted, 

IS notwithstandmg somewhat doubtful. Laudon’s chief command resulted 
already from his position as highest m command over the entire -Austrian 
army, which Leopold had given to him 'when he came to the throne. 

Laudon had drawn a cordon along the Silesian frontier in May, but his 
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main force he concentrated at Neutitschein. Prince Hohenlohe commanded 
a force in Moravia. Laudon seems to have had a thoroughly military grip 
of the situation, but for all th 0 ,t he should not have spoken of the hopeful 
results as though they were already achievements. This does not, however, 
appear to have influenced Leopold. The treaties with Prussia were con- 
ducted by the state referendary, Baron Spielmann, who went to Breslau on 
the 25th of June and took the king a letter from Leopold, which insisted on 
the peacefully minded dispositions prevailing m Austria, and which apostro- 
phised Frederick William’s rectitude in the most flattering terms. 

The consultation with Hertzberg first attacked the question of compensa- 
tion in Galicia, which, according to the Prussian estimate, ought to equal the 
value of Dantzie and Thorn, plus some of the border districts, which Hertz- 
t^rg apprised as possessing 120,000 inhabitants and yielding revenues to the 
amount of 600,000 thalers. Austria offered some Gahcian territory, divided, 
not en bloc, having 300,000 inhabitants, and revenue to the amount of 
343,000 gulden. It was demanded that Brody and the saltworks of Wie- 
hczka should be withdrawn, but to this Spielmann would not consent without 
further instructions from Vienna. Whilst these were pending, several impor- 
tant facts worked upon the mind of the king of Prussia, causing him to 
modify his determinations quite unexpectedly. 

Lucchesmi, the Prussian envoy in Warsaw, who had been summoned to 
Reiehenbach, the place chosen for the treaty, to report upon the pubhc mood 
in Poland and to replace Hertzberg who was ill, declared his conviction that 
Poland would scarcely be attainable in exchange for the two Galician towns. 
The envoys from England and Holland also appeared at the same time in 
Reiehenbach and declared that they could only agree to such an exchange 
of territory as should place matters on the same footing on which they were 

g revious to the Turkish wars. England had only just escaped the danger of 
emg seriously embroiled with Spain on account of the right of possession on 
the Nootka Sound in California, whilst the national assembly in Pans had 
borrowed support from Spain. A change in French policy was not, how- 
ever, out of the question, and in this case England, for the sake of its interests 
in the New World, must hold itself free from any quarrel with a European 

g iwer. For the increase of Prussian dominions and Prussian power on the 
altic, England saw itself in no way called upon actively to mterfere. 
Frederick William was much discouraged by these disclosures, and as at 
the same time his trust in Hertzberg, who had been privately accused of 
supporting revolutionary views, was rudely shaken, he now disclaimed the 
leading policy of his ministers, and commissioned them to bring the negotia- 
tions with Austria to as speedy a close as possible, without endeavouring to 
obtain further concessions to Prussia. “Do not let yourselves be put off 
any longer by Prince Kaunitz/’ he wrote to Hertzberg on July 14th. “ If 

for the moment I resign Dantzie and Thom, it will at least compel the Vienna 
court to speak plamly, and it will put an end to their thousand evasions; to 
obtain this, one must propose a strict status quo, as I have clearly charg^ 
you.” . 

Great was Spielmann’s astonishment when he was mformed of this change 
in the Prussian propositions. The status quo was not calculated to meet 
Austrian desires, and the court of Vienna could scarcely be expected to 
rejoice over it. Austria was no doubt convinced by this time of the slight 
advantage which the possession of Gahcia gave her; this conclusion more- 
over masked a complete readjustment of territory, which would mean resign- 
ing, all advantages that had been wrung from the Turks. 
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Laudon’s death (July 14th, 1790), however, rendered more obvious than 
before to the Vienna politicians the necessity of moderation. Even if the 
hopes which had been placed on hun were aumitted to have been extrava- 
gant, his influence over the troops could not be gainsaid , they had for long 
years placed great confidence in him. Really to replace him as commander 
was at the moment hopeless, and this made the event of any war doubtful. 

“ Unpleasant as it is,” so wrote Philip Clobenzl to Spielmann, “ to let our- 
selves be dictated to by the Berlin court, our home affairs are in such a state, 
particularly now we have lost the great Laudon, that we must put up with 
everything, only to get out of the slough.” 

The staim quo was accordingly accepted. Austria engaged herself to return 
to the Sublime Porte all acquisitions derived from the late war; only Chotin 
for the time being was to remain garrisoned, and the Bosnian frontier was 
to be protected. Prussia, in return, made herself responsible for several 
stipulated compensations. In a declaration conmienting upon the arrange- 
ment, the expectation was expressed that during the continuance of the 
Russo-Turkish war Austria would hold herself aloof from any interference, 
and would refrain from giving direct or indirect assistance to Russia against 
the Porte. As to Belgian affairs, she declared that in the direction of subju- 
gation as well as constitution she would be willing to throw in her lot with 
the maritime powers. 

This Treaty of Reichenbach, signed July 27th, 1790, is a great and most 
diplomatic victory for Austria, which is due to Leopold’s skill and modera- 
tion. With one stroke the situation was adjusted, the respect for Leopold 
among foreign powers strengthened, action in relation to the Netherlands 
and Hungary freed from all outside restraints, and the way cleared for con- 
centrating aU Austria’s strength on establishing conditions of peace through- 
out the country itself. That, moreover, Prussia was compelled to withdraw 
from her wide-reaching plans, and obliged to give up the idea of turning 
Austria’s embarrassment to her own profit, was a very decided advantage, 
obvious to all observers.^ 

PACIFICATION OF HtJNGAEY AND BELGIUM 

One of the consequences of the Reichenbach Convention was the election 
of Leopold as emperor. He was crowned October 9th, 1790. Leopold had been 
very careful in his correspondence with his elder brother. Only in the matter 
of Joseph’s antipapal church reforms were Leopold’s letters of agreement 
entirely frank. Joseph no doubt thought he had his brother’s sympathy for 
his Hungarian and Belgian measures, and yet we know from the correspond- 
ence with his sister, the archduchess Maria Christina, that Leopold did not 
approve and thought that submission would be more politic. 

Three days after his arrival m Vienna, Leopold started upon the pacifica- 
tion of Hungary by confirming his brother’s recantation, promising a diet for 
the coronation and for the discussion of measures for the happiness of the 
country. The Hungarian people, however, had gone very far in their discon- 
tent, which, like a swollen river, was bursting its dams and overflowing on every 
side. In the stormy diet which opened July 10th, 1790, the most extreme 
views were expressed- the question was asked, for instance, whether the suc- 
cession had not been broken by the ten years’ rule of an uncrowned king; and 
it needed all the skill of able leaders, Joseph Batthydnyi, cardinal-archbishop 
of Gran, Count Carl Zichy, ivdex ounce and president of the assembly of mag- 
nates, and the personal, Joseph Urmeuyi, president of the assembly of estates, 
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to moderate the passion roused. “ The French constitution has got into Hun- 
gary's head,” was the remark of the Prussian ambassador in Vienna. Leopold 
was firm in refusing all the new restrictions which a committee of the Hun- 
garian diet was busy putting into the inaugural coronation diploma. The vic- 
to^ of the moderate party was forwarded not only by Leopold’s tact and the 
skill of his advisers, but by two outside circumstances- the Austrian under- 
standing with Prussia, which deprived the disaffected Hungarians of an ally, 
and the anti-Magyar attitude of the Serbs in Hungary who offered Leopold 
forty thousand soldiers in return for his gracious proclamation to the “ Ill3U’ian 
nation.” Leopold was crowned amid great enthusiasm at Presburg, Novem- 
ber 15th. 

Already on February 17th Leopold had prepared a liberal naanifesto which 
was to be laid before the Belgian estates directly Joseph died. The manifesto 
was left unanswered by the Belgian congress, which had come into the power 
of a clerical-revolutionary party led by Van der Noot. Meanwhile a number 
of the democratic party were in favour of accepting the Austrian proposals. 
Leopold recognised that force only could regain him the Netherlan^, and he 
threatened war if the estates did not submit before November 21st. At eleven 
o’clock on the previous evening, the congress decided t}iat they would accept 
Leopold’s third son, Charles, as hereditary archduke, on the understanding 
that the new state should never be united with Austria. The decision was not 
listened to. Field-marshal Bender in command of thirty-three thousand 
Austrian troops started the march to Brussels, which he reached in ten days. 
On December 2nd the Austrians entered the city, welcomed by a people tired 
of congress and revolution. The whole of Belgium submitted to the emperor’s 
proposals and on December 12th Cardinal Frankenberg celebrated a thanks- 
giving. By the Treaty of the Hague, England, Holland, and Prussia guaran- 
teed the Belgian provinces to Austria, and Austria promised to retam the 
ancient constitution as confirmed by Charles VT and Maria Theresa. Exactly 
one year after Joseph had been declared deprived of his rights in Belgium, 
memorial services were held for him in Brussels and Antwerp. Quiet was not 
to endure for long. Indeed Leopold had already felt the force of the revolu- 
tion which was stirring in France.® 


POLITICAL STATE OP AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS ON LEOPOLD’S ACCESSION 

The wishes and requests of the corporations of the estates of the empire in 
the years 1790 and 1791 give a faithful and animated picture of the circum- 
stances and temper of the tune. When, in March, 1790, Leopold II assumed 
the reins of government, he found the various estates in a ferment all over 
Austria. “ Internal affairs,” writes this able and judicious prmce in 1790, “ are 
in the utmost confusion. I have no capable men about me; all the provinces 
are in a stir; provinces and cities, nobles and merchants, bishops and monks 
axe all demanding rights and privileges, referring back to the times of Charle- 
magne and requiring everything directly.” 

In Tuscany Leopold had favoured the principles of an enlightened absolu- 
tism, in Austria he seemed inclined to recognise the old provincial constitution, 
and possibly to combine the provincial bodies into a states-general in which the 
middle class should be well represented. The imperial briefs of May and June, 
1791, convoked the diets of the several provinces. 'They were required to set 
forth the history of their constitution and functions, and to sutoit their 
requests to the central government by the hand of delegates. In accordance 
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with local customs the nobles and ecclesiastical dignitaries appeared with a 
modest and dejected accompaniment of municipal representatives and free 
peasants of the lyrol. The arrangement, the presentation, and even the garb 
of these delegations were of the ancient fashion; the temper displayed in their 
assemblies seemed to be that of the days of Leopold I and Charles IV : but 
neither government nor estates, neither nobles nor burghers had any certain 
knowledge or light understanding of the spirit of the old social system. The 
most contradictory opinions were expressed by members of the government 
commission appointed to confer upon the constitution. Some of them 
demanded^ that the peasantry and the burgher class should be summoned; 
others maintained that the peasantry were represented by the lords of the 
manor and that equality of rights was dangerous and contrary to historic 
precedent. The estates^ themselves confused the new legal system of the 
state with their own ancient institutions. The estates of Bohemia talked of a 
compact between prince and people, and of participation of authority; those 
of Styria went so far as to take, in rationalistic fashion, the “ origin of society ” 
for their starting-point. The right of the sovereign to reform the “ representa- 
tion” was questioned by none. “From thee, beloved father of so many 
nations, whose million hearts yearn towards thee — from thee we look for 
our happiness,” is the phrase of one of the addresses. 

Federalism took precedence of centralisation; the interests of the privi- 
leged classes, of those of the nation at large. The Bohemians talked of their 
king, the Styrians and Carinthians of their duke. Not a single state demanded 
a homogeneous system of government, nor the general representation of the 
burgher and peasant classes; not one advocated the abohtion of the Robot 
(villein or compulsory labour, the labour-rent by which the peasants held their 
land), nor the complete personal enfranchisement of the peasantry: and this 
at the time when, by the constitution of 1790, France had ^aUy broken with 
the anden regime, and had proclaimed the right of aU to citizenship, to a share 
in the franchise. 

The official instructions (cahiers) given by the various sections of the 
estates to their deputies at Vienna are among the remarkable documents of 
Austrian constitutional history. The restoration of the constitution of the 
estates and of local government as it was before the ^ys of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II is uniyersally demanded — annual diets, the old organisation of the 
estates, a share in legislation, the right of grantmg contributions, the election 
of committees and commissioners of the estates, the right of free assembly and 
discui^ion, the right of naturalisation, the abrogation of all Josephinian laws 
affecting the common and equal administration of the law, the relations 
between landowners and peasantry, and national education, ^e clerical 
estates demanded the recognition of the Catholic church as the state church, 
the abohtion of public seminaries, episcopal censorship of the press, the 
appointment of professors of theology at the universities, the restoration of 
monastic property, administration of the fund for religious purposes by the 
estates, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the reform of the marriage laws by 
the bishops. 

Ihe second and third estates, those of the nobility and gentry, demanded 
precedence among the estates, a privileged position before the law, the restora- 
tion of provincial offices, and the reappointment of the functionaries and 
servants of the estates, down to the Landschaftstrompeter (district trumpeter), 
the halberdiers, and grooms; also exemption from tolls, the ancient rights of 
the chase, the maintenance of entail, the abolition of peasant rights of succes- 
sion, the restriction of remainder in the female line, the reversion of lapsed 
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estates, the monopoly of brewing and selling beer, and, above all, the restorar 
tion of the ancient privileges of the lords of the manor. 

LEOPOLD n COXCILIATES THE PROVINCES 

The Bohemian nobles insisted on the recognition of the local ordinances of 
1627 as a fundamental law, and the restoration of the Bohemian Hofkanzhi 
(chancery) ; the Moravian nobles, upon the limitation of the number of attor- 
neys by statute, and upon the expulsion of the Jews; the estate of Styria 
wished for a provincial minister chosen fiom among themselves. The estates 
of the Tyrol brought forward two thousand grievances in the diet of 1792. 
They demanded the ratification of their privileges as in 1712, the administra- 
tion of property according to the statutes of 1720, the abrogation of all 
Josephinian laws concerning toleration, the reduction of monasteries, the 
marriage laws, tlie new civil and criminal laws, and recruiting. The nobility 
wished to establish the claims of noblemen to civil and military appointments, 
to obtain exemption from tolls and customs dues, the title to large fees and 
mortgages, and a distinctive uniform of knighthood. One nobleman 
exclaimed in the open diet: “'V^Tiat does it matter to the Tyrolese what may 
happen in Bohemia, Moravia, or other provinces? The Tyrolese have their 
own sovereign, their own laws, and their own constitution.” 

The fourth, or burgher estate was no less forward in complaining of the 
Josephinian reforms, of the new judicial system, of the dissolution of mon- 
asteries, the equalisation of city and suburban trades, of municipal and 
peasant property, of the extension of the freedom of the guilds, the inhibition 
of the Medrecht (mile right) — that is of the right to sell beer within a mile 
of the city. Some towns formulated grievances respecting the prohibition 
of hawking wares, the turnpike charges, the highways, and the maintenance 
of paupers, and even respecting the prohibition of the official dress of munici- 
pal functionaries Neither in Bohemia nor Moravia did the burghers put in 
a claun to political rights. The admission of a representative of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna to the status of a member of the estates was regarded as a 
special concession. Only m Styria did the burgher estate demand, over and 
above the antiquated privileges of exemption from toll and rights of the 
chase, the franchise for the tmrty-one burgher communes and the admission 
of their deputies into the diet. The nobility and clergy, however, main- 
tained that this claim was presumptuous, and even in Styria the local gov- 
ernment came to the conclusion that a larger representation of the bm'gher 
element had no legal justification and woidd be expensive and superfluous. 
Taken in the aggregate these documents exhibit the boundless pretensions 
of the privileged classes, the weakness of the middle class, and the absolute 
immaturity of the people in political affairs. 

The government conferred with the deputies who brought to Vienna the 
wishes and cl jms of the various estates; but in view of the particularism of 
the provmces, and the feudal aspirations of the nobles and clergy, no effective 
reform of the constitution appeared feasible. Leopold II yielded to pressure, 
and re-established the provincial system of government, but only in the form 
and scope settled in the time of Maria Theresa, and more particularly in the 
year 1764. He coerced the estates into submission, and at the same time 
propitiated thena by formal concessions The absolute authority of the 
crown remained intact, the question of taxation was to be decided by long- 
established custom, and if larger contributions were required in time of war 
the estates were allowed to confer, not concerning the "whether?” but the 
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of electing magistrates, the concession of trades, and the administration of 
their own property. He could not give the fourth estate its rightful weight 
in the constitution; in St 3 rria alone each district was allowed in future to 
send two burgher deputies to the diet, but even there the committee of the 
estates remained closed to them. 

What Leopold accomplished was a restoration rather than a reform, and 
even this he did not bring about by enactments of general application but by 
separate resolutions addressed to the estates of the provinces (April, May, 
and June, 1791). This restored constitution subsisted with but slight alter- 
ations till the year 1848. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the documents of 1790 and 
1791 convey a just impression of the whole body of public opinion in Austria. 
The Josephinian laws, the more enlightened tendencies of the age, and the 
spirit of German culture had created a nucleus of liberal opinion which could 
not be extirpated. In opposition to the current of federalistic and aristo- 
cratic feeling in 1790, Leopold II enunciated the principle that one system of 
law and equity should prevail throughout Austro-Germany. Only one statute 
(novella) of 1791 takes account of provincial differences. In 1792 the prin- 
ciple of a uniform system of law for all the German provinces of Austria was 
reasserted by the emperor Francis II. In the struggle between the estates 
and the bureaucracy, the people, the one permanent element in the state, 
tranquilly pursued its avocations, its culture, its enjoyments. ^ It was 
estranged from the estates and it feared the government. From neither the 
one nor the other did it expect to derive benefit or advantage; only the peasant 
hoped for the abolition of the Robot, the burgher for the unrestricted rights of 
industry, for representation and self-government under a constitutional system 
of equitable political administration. 

Since the Thirty Years’ War a distinctive national character had sprung 
up in Austria; since the reign of Maria Theresa had arisen a new patriotism. 
In spite of var 3 dng conditions of nationality the Austrian people remained 
true to the conviction that it was essential for every province and every race 
to abide as a member of the whole, and for this unity to be maintained and 
furthered. For a long time the people found its satisfaction in the conven- 
iences of an assured legal position and the zealous pursuit of material interests. 
But the sanguinary revolutionary wars of 1797 and 1809 sufficiently proved 
that common activity, common energy, and common enthusiasm were not 
extinct.’” 


LEOPOLD AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The difficult picture presented by Leopold’s attitude towards the Revolu- 
tion in France corresponds to the difficult position in which the state of French 
and European politics placed the brother of Marie Antoinette, the head of the 
empire, the sovereign of a great European power — neither secure from the 
hostility of her old rival Prussia, nor supported by the interested policy of 
her recent ally Russia. His first move (1790) was at the mstigation of the 
German prmces (the electors of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, the prince- 
bishops of Strasburg, Speier, and BMe, the dukes of Wurtemberg and Zwei- 
brucken, the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, the markgraf of Baden, the 
princes of Nassau, Leiningen, Lowenstein, and others), who had suffered 
financially by the French national assembly’s decrees abolishing ecclesiastical 
and territorial rights within the limits of France' for the decrees affected the 
German states in Alsace and Lorraine, which had been ceded to Louis XIV 
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on the understanding that these German rights should be respected. The 
emperor’s protests, which, by a clause inserted in the coronation oath he was 
boimd to make, were ineffectual. The German complaints were soon answered 
by French complaints of favour shown in the Rhenish courts to imigr^s, and 
m the spring of 1791 both Austria and Prussia determined to make no change 
in then attitude towards France. 

In June Leopold, naturally afraid of compromising his brother-in-law 
with the French nation, was yet ready to support Louis in his plan of escap- 
ing from Paris to the troops which stiU remained loyal; that is to say he 
was ready, not to lend troops to the count d’ Artois nor to any other French 
officer, but to march an army from Luxemburg as an ally, if Louis himself 
requested it. It was not until he received news of the failure of the king’s 
attempted flight, and of his imprisonment, that Leopold sent (July 6th) an 
identical note to the empress of Russia, to the chancellor of the German 
empire, to the kmgs of England, Prussia, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, sug- 
gesting combined action on the king’s behalf. A little later (July 25th) the , 
preliminaries of an alliance with Prussia were signed, in which the two parlies 
were to stand together in their attitude towards France, and neither was to 
attempt any enlargement of territory from Polish domains. No power but 
Prussia responded warmly to Austria’s suggestion of combined action, and 
Leopold himself relmquished thoughts of intervention (August) when he 
heard that the majority of the French assembly had preferred a constitu- 
tional monarchy to a republic. He was the more inclined to hold back 
from intervention since England had declared her intention of remaining 
strictly neutral, while the czarina’s enthusiasm for the cause of the French 
king looked as if it sprang chiefly from a desire to embroil Prussia and Austria 
with France so as to be left undisturbed to work her will with Poland. 

The chief importance of the meeting at PiUnitz (August 25th, 1791), 
between Leopold and Frederick William, lies in the decided coldness shown, 
especially by Leopold, to the count d’ Artois, who arrived at PiUnitz with 
burning schemes for intervention, and in the firm decision to take no steps 
against the Revolution without a European concert. By the 14th of Decem- 
ber, the Girondists had pressed the king to threaten the elector of Treves with 
war if he did not dissolve the army of Emigres within his borders, and thereby 
gave Louis the occasion of collecting an army which he might use for his own 
ends. This double game (the agreement with the republicans and the gath- 
ering of an army) was the suggestion of Marie Antoinette. The forward 
policy of the Girondists brought Prussia and Austria stiU closer; but their 
definite alliance-treaty of February 7th, 1792, was purely conservative and 
defensive — indeed Kaunitz especiaUy remarks the emperor’s unwillingness 
to take part in any counter-revolution promoted in France by a foreign court. 

The Revolution, Leopold’s sincere desire for peace, and his own clear sight 
had turned the uncompromising enemy of everything connected with Prussia 
into a warm champion of the new friendship. In answer to the king’s decree 
of De ember 14th, Leopold declared that he would support the elector if he 
were attacked, but that at the same time he would send an envoy into Treves 
to see that the scarcely less dangerous question of the 6migiA army (which 
numbered four thousand) should be set at rest. The Girondists however 
were determined on war, and put the question whether the emperor, who by 
his alliance with Prussia had broken the alliance with France of 1756, would 
continue in peace with France.and refuse to join any combination against her 
mdependence. No answer, or an unsatisfactory answer, would be taken as 
a declaration of war. Kaunitz’s answer (February 17th) was dignified but 
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not without hope of peacfe, nor did the emperor despair. The king of Prussia 
was more convinced of the necessity of war, and despatched Bischoffwerder 
to Vienna to come to decided conclusions with Leopold. He arrh^ed Feb- 
ruary 28th. On the 29th Leopold was taken with a sudden cold, developed 
rheumatic fever, and died on March 1st.® 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LEOPOLD II (1790-1792) 

According to a former general impression, the emperor Leopold had been 
the first and most active opponent of the French Revolution. Having just 
escaped the danger of a war in the east, he made use of the understandmg 
he had arrived at with Prussia to preach a crusade against the Revolution ; he 
had been incited by the French 6migr6s at Pillnitz to bring about the notorioiK 
alliance with Prussia and had endeavoured with eager solicitude to win to it 
both Russia and England. Then, in order to make France incur more deeply 
' the odium of a formal attack, he had delayed the declaration of war, but &t 
the same time had irritated and threatened the revolutionary party by excit- 
ing against it the emigres and the German princes. At last the national 
assembly brought the unworthy performance to an end with violence. 

As regards Poland, Prussia, which had formerly been on bad terms with 
Austria and Russia, is said since 1790 to have incited the patriotic party to a 
reform of the constitution. In consequence of this the coup d’itat of the third 
of Maj, 1791, had taken place there, to the great mortification of the two 
imperial courts, which would have hated nothing more bitterly than the rise 
of Poland out of ite hitherto shattered condition into a liberal and well- 
regulated monarchy. 

Whilst then Poland had fixed all its hopes on the further support of 
Prussia, the latter, seduced by Leopold’s bugbear of French Jacobmism to 
join the Pillnitz convention, had gone over bag and baggage from the liberal 
into the despotic camp. The w’ar with France having been decided upon, there 
was neither will nor strength available for the east of Europe, and conse- 
quently Poland was abandoned to the violence of Russia. In the summer, 
therefore, of 1792, the German army had broken out upon the Paris demo- 
crats, and simultaneously, that of Russia on the Warsaw liberals; and, after 
the victory of the Russians, Prussia first and then Austria had not been 
ashamed to take part of the booty as a reward for their infamous concurrence. 
This opinion wiE not stand the test of an examination of the state papers; 
but rather, accordmg to them, the policy of the emperor Leopold moved ih 
quite different, incomparably purer and freer paths. 

Far from being swayed in any respect by the French 4migr4s, the emperor 
thought only of the fate of the royal couple, Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 
In order to support their attempt at flight, in June, 1791, he made some 
military demonstrations and to relieve their captivity in July he took diplo- 
matic measures. In this respect the conference at Pillnitz had no further 
import. When the former immediate purpose had been accomplished and 
Louis was reconcfied to the national assembly, the emperor placed his army on 
a peace footing and in the autumn of 1791 made a public recognition to all the 
European powers of the new French state. He had no keener wish than that 
his already sufficiently heavy troubles should not be mcreased by an entangle- 
ment with France. He was just as angry with Russia and Sweden, who were 
egging on the 4migr4s'to an attack on France, as with the Paris agitators who 
were striving to carry into the neighbouring countries the revolutionary dis- 
turbance. But as the agitation of the two extreme parties in the winter of 
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1791—1792 continued to increase, he made a special point of coiisolidatuig his 
new friendship with Prussia and succeeded in February in concluding an alli- 
ance for mutual defence against all attacks. Here ako his whole ambition as 
regarded France was to maintain the statics quo and in the same_ conservative 
spirit he made a motion in Berlin at the same time for the security of Poland 
and its new constitution of the 3rd of May. 

At the time when Joseph II with his restless aspirations had made an 
unconditional alliance with Russia and had commended to the latter Turkey 
and Poland, in order to receive in return Bavaria and Servia, Leopold had 
always been of the opinion that in this way Austria’s own strength would be 
much less increased than Russia’s oppressive superiority. He therefore will- 
ingly renounced every aggrandisement of his own power and actually separated 
himself as early as 1790 from the Russian schemes. Nevertheless he Had not 
intended for that reason, "without further consideration, to adopt as yet the 
attitude of Prussia towards Russia. Rather was it his opinion that, besides 
the Russian and Prussian, there was a possible third position, "wel adapted to 
promote the particular interests of Austria between and in spite of the two 
powers. He saw the means to this in the efforts of the Polish patriots to 
render their nation again strong and capable of defence by a thorough reform 
of the constitution. 

Poland and Austria in olden times had always been good friends and com- 
rades, with kindred ideas. Of late certainly the Warsaw patriots had leaned 
towards Prussia, but now they and their king had fallen into ruin and were 
freshly embittered against her. If it were possible now to win them over to 
Austria and then to erect on the banks of the Vistula a strongly alhed kingdom 
— perhaps in favour of the elector of Saxony, whose ancestors had reined 
there for three generations, and who himself cherished the warmest feelings 
towards the Austrian empire — then by this means the most powerful advan- 
tages for Austria would have been reached with one stroke, and the imperial 
influence, forcibly pressing forward between Russia and Prussia, would rei^ 
from Wittenberg and Dresden to Dantzic and Riga. _ Leopold, therefore, did 
everything he possibly could to further the regeneration of Poland, and when 
the constitution of the 3rd of May, "with the succession "to the throne of the 
elector of Saxony, was announced there, he tried on eveiy occasion to induce 
Prussia to ^arantee it, "without, to be sure, betraying m any way in Berlin 
his project for the amalgamation of Saxony and Poland into one state. Even 
as it was, a strong Poland seemed dangerous enough to the Prussian court, 
and Leopold was at last obliged to be satisfied with _the_ promise of Prussia to 
protect the freedom of Poland, though not its constitution. 

We see how completely all parts of this imperial system correspond to one 
another. Ihe uniform and exclusive aim of all is to defend the country taken 
possession of in the summer of 1791, to prevent the encroachment of any third 
person, to protect the Rhine against France as well as Poland against Russia. 
No offensive act is purposed by the emperor, becai^e he k aw^e that the 
mamtenance of that position gives him a preponderating position in Germany, 
an esteemed one in Europe; whereas every agitation may have immeasurable 
consequences.^ 

ACCESSION OP PEANCIS II (1792 A D.) 

Francis, the eldest of the ten sons who outlived Leopold, had at the age of 
sixteen left his father’s Tuscan court for Vienna and the guardianship of his 
uncle. Joseph’s &st impression of his nephew showed him a spoilt mother & 
darlmg, selfish and apathetic, moderated with time,, Krones says of him. 
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“A young man without passion or spirit, reserved and practical-minded, a cool 
and dry observer of men and the world, who, with a passive and tenacious 
power of endurance, held his ground and let come what was to come — Francis 
possessed the fundamental characteristics of industry, an understanding of 
the business routine of government, firmness of character, a most exacting love 
of order, and a supreme mistrust w'hich never closed its eyes, and which was to 
grow with the bitter reality of heavy and troublous years.” Characteristic of 
the bouigeois simplicity of his life was the Viennese dialect in which he liked 
best to clothe his dry humour. His full consciousness of patriarchal sover- 
eignty made him a natural enemy of revolution, and as a statesman, if he had 
little power of looking forward, he had an eye for what could be done at the 
moment. 

When Francis came to the throne at the age of twenty-four,_Kaunitz, “ the 
driver of the European coach,” was still at the head of affairs, though his 
influence had waned. The chancellor had forwarded Leopold’s understand- 
ing with Prussia as a necessary evil._ In the matter of the European concert 
for which Leopold had hoped, Kaunitz saw that the ahianee between Austria 
and Prussia would be a stumbling block to England, and that Russia wished to 
embroil both her neighbours in a war with France. Moreover the Austrian 
entente with Prussia lacked the only true basis for an alliance, namely a clear 
calculation of what advantages each partner was to assure the other in their 
common action. Tlie vice-chancellor, Philip Cobenzl, Joseph’s favourite, was 
for suiting Austrian policy to Prussian interests, and the victory of this opinion 
finally moved Kaunitz, in Augi^t, 1792, to resign. 

If the selfish policy of Russia and the ravings of the 4migr& did much to 
make war inevitable, the most potent persuasive was m France itself, in the 
mad jingoism of the followers of Brissot among the Girondists, who could do 
what they would with Dumouriez and his Jacobin ministry. 

FRANCE DECLAEES WAB ON AUSTRIA 

Dumouriez strongly urged the king to declare war on Austria; her alliance 
with Prussia was formed with no other purpose than to keep France down, 
and her reply to the French demand that she should separate from Prussia 
was an impertinence; for the chancellor’s declaration, that the alliance was 
dissoluble only when those dangers wer- gone agamst which it was formed, 
was practically a declaration that France must change her constitution accord- 
ing to the fancy of the boy who was king of Hungary and Bohemia. It was 
Condorcet who threw the final glamour upon a war which should move the 
nations of the earth to claim their rights and liberties. There was also a less 
ideal motive at work to favour war: the new king would probably have diffi- 
culties in Hungary, certainly in Belgium — a country easily detachable from 
the house of Austria. J^d, as a matter of fact, it was the French invasion of 
Brabant (April 29th) which let loose a war that was to last twenty-three years. 
Louis showed a certain indifference in declaring war. He may well have 
argued that if the French were beaten, as seemed the more likely event, the 
victors would set hhn more securely on the throne, and if, on the other hand, 
the French conquered, he might reap popularity. 

The first move of the French was a ridiculous failure. The troops which 
invaded the Netherlands (April 29th) fled at the first sight of the Austrians. 
But the duke of Brunswick, who was put in command of the combined Prus- 
sian and Austrian Moselle army, was no friend of the Austro-Prussian alliance 
and had little sympathy with the cause he was to faght. His first act was to 
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issue from Coblenz, greatly against his will, “the deplorable manifesto” of 
July 25th, which threatened to rase Paris to the ground unless the French 
submitted to their sovereign. The manifesto, the production of an emi^6, 
was answCTed by the sacking of the Tuilenes (August 10th) and the deposition 
and imprisonment of the kmg. The duke of Brunswick spent ten days reach- 
ing the French frontier, and thus lost the chance of catching the French troops 
and generals, disunited upon the question of repubhc or constitutional mon- 
archy. He took the fortress of Longwy after a two da}^’ bombardment 
(August 23rd), made his connection with the two auxiliary Austrian forces 
imder Clerfayt and Hohenlohe, and proceeded to Verdun, which capitulated 
September 2nd. Wishing to halt and wait for a dryer season, he was neverthe- 
less unwillingly urged forward by the kir^ of Prussia. At Valmy (Septem- 
ber 20th) he encountered Dumouriez, who refused to retreat before his can- 
nonade, and he accordingly drew off his troops. 

Dumouriez, diplomat as weE as tactician, succeeded in stirring Prussia’s 
jealousy of her new aUy; an armistice was offered by Prussia, accepted by 
France, and the invaders evacuated France, having given up the fortresses 
they had captured, and lost a quarter of their men by fever and dysentery. 
The Prussian retreat left Dumouriez free to hasten north and defeat the arch- 
duke Albert, who had hitherto successfully commanded a Belgian army, at 
Jemmapes (November 6th). Belgium fell immediately into the hands of the 
Flench; indeed by the middle of December Dumouriez had Aachen in his pos- 
session The alliance between Austria and Prussia held, in appearance, for 
some time longer. But the rift between the two countries was already suffi- 
ciently large at the end of the Champagne campaign. 

Next year the Austrians under Prince Josias of Coburg, who commanded 
the Belgian army, defeated Dumouriez at Aldenhoven (March 1st), chiefly 
owing to the brilliant generalship of the young archduke Charles. Seventeen 
days later they won another victory at Neerwinden, and Dumouriez, long 
dissatisfied with the convention, deserted to the Austrians (April 5th). 
Coburg went on slowly to take the fortress of Condd and Valenciennes. Only 
their lack of unity prevented the allies from marching upon Paris — unity, 
however, was farther off than ever. International jealousy had sharpened; 
the secret desire for self-aggrandiseinent, with which every party had indi- 
vidually entered upon the war, began to show its head openly. Austria 
claimed Cond6 and Valenciennes as a perpetual possession, the duke of York 
marched away with his English and fifteen thousand Austrians from the 
main army to take Dunkirk, Prussia looked upon success in the war as more 
dangerous — seeing that her rival gained territory by it — than defeat; and 
meanwhile the Terror and Carnot’s genius organised an undreamed-of host 
agamst the selfish enemies of France. Jourdan drove the Austrians off the 
field at Wattignies (October) and forced the allies to winter not in France but 
in West Flanders. 

They fared little better on the Rhine. The Prussians were already sick 
of the war and had found their booty in the second partition of Poland with 
Russia (April 16th, 1793). Wurmser, successful against the French at 'the 
Imps of Weissenburg (October), could not persuade Brunswick to attack 
Alsace. In November two new French generals were ready to meet the 
allies — Hoche with a Moselle army and Pichegru with a Rhine army. Hoche 
attacked Brunswick and was beaten at Kaiserslautern (November 29th, 
30th), but joined forces unhindered with Pichegru. Hoche, in sole command 
of both armies, beat the allied troops badly at Froschwefler and at Worth 
(December 22nd), and thus freed the left bank of the Rhine. 
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So ended a campaign, gloriously begun, under the patronage of almost 
the whole of Europe, by the bravest and best disciplined troops in the world, 
against a state on the brink of ruin, with an army knowing nothing of disci- 
phne or fighting. 


thugct’s policy of expansion 

At this time Cobenzl was no longer the director of Austria’s policy. In 
March of that year his place had been taken by Franz Thugut, as general 
director of foreign ^airs, a man whose talents had raised him from the 
burgher class, a pupil of Kaunitz. During the first year of office his desire 
was to wage an aggressive war on France for the extension of the Austro- 
Belgian borders to the Somme, and the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine for 
the formation of a dependent state under an archduke. The difficulties of 
carrying on the war for the preservation of an untenable Netherlands, how- 
ever, suggested another possible enlargement for Austria, in the shape of 
those Venetian possessions on the mainland which the emperor Joseph had 
desired._ An alliance with Russia and England was also an aim of Thugut’s 
for the isolation of Prussia and for the assurance that Austria should not be 
left out at the tlffid and last partition of Poland, but should march into 
Poland with Russia and the other powers against Kosciuszko’s final attempt 
to save that ancient kingdom (March-November, 1794). 


CAMPAIGNS OF 1794 

The outlook for 1794 was not cheerful. The German princes were not 
for fighting, and, led by Prussia, they would not hear of the emperor’s revolu- 
tionary plan of proclaiming a universal armmg of the people against France, 
at any rate in the threatened districts. Prussia preferred to agree to con- 
tribute a certain number of troops to the allied army under the archduke 
Albert of Saxe-Teschen. But these 62,490 men under Mollendorf, an old 
and active intriguer, were, by the contract of the Hague, to be paid for by 
England and Holland. Whatever Thugut’s policy may have been in the 
spring of tffis year^ the emperor showed that he at least was stiU in earnest 
about holding the ZTetherlands, for he appeared in person at headquarters in 
Valenciennes (April 14th). The Austrians were successful at first; but, 
despairing of adequate assistance from his allies, the emperor despondingly 
returned to Vienna (June 2nd): for Mollendorf refused to send his auxil- 
iaries, and England was in communication with Prussian diplomats. The 
French won Ypres and Charleroi and got the victory in the battle of Fleurus 
(Jime 26th). From that moment the Austrians could do nothing but fall 
back, and at the end of July, when the two French armies had joined han^ 
at Brussels, and Mollendorf still persisted in refusing his aid, Coburg retreated 
across the Maas and gave over his command to Clerfayt (August 29 th). 
Meanwhile Archduke Albert had been forced to cross the Rhine (July 15th), 
and he was followed by Clerfayt on October 6th and 6th. Cologne fell into 
the hands of the French, All this while Mollendorf was promising aid and 
refusing it. Unattacked by the French, Mollendorf left his impregnable 

S dtion and also crossed the Rhine (October 22nd) ^‘for political reasons.” 

is retreat made Coblenz untenable and a day later saw the allies in posses- 
sion only of Luxemburg, Mainz, and Mannheim on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Mass6na and Napoleon had been equally successful in the Alpine campaign 
against Italy and Austria.® 
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THE DEFECTIOX OP PRUSSIA (1795 A.D.) 

Thus, in 1794 France had driven ^11 her enemies out beyond her "natural 
frontiers,” so called, had restored tranquillity within, and thus given evidence 
of her vigour and vitality. The government had been purged of the worst 
and vilest scum of humanity, and all Europe stood in amaze at the might of 
an enemy who had boldly and dauntlessly performed feats so gigantic. Any 
man who was not whole-heartedly devoted to the alliance against such a 
country from profound comnction might weE lose courage. Of such was the 
grand duke Ferdmand of Tuscany, brother of the emperor Francis, and the 
first to withdraw from the alliance and make his peace with the republic. 
In itself tMs peace was of very slight importance; its significance lay in the 
fact tliat it demonstrated to the world the possibihty of coming to terms 
with the French Republic. The example had been set; Prussia foUowed 
suit, and Spain was not slow to do likewise. 

The Prussians, as we know, had gone to the left bank of the Rhine, and 
from thence had despatched twenty thousand men to the Polish theatre of 
war. The imperial field-marshal was now unable even to hold the Rhenish 
fortifications at Mannheim, which fell into the hands of the French on Decem- 
ber 25th, 1794. They were now in possession of the whole of the left bank 
of the Rhine with the exception of Mainz and Luxemburg, for the duke of 
York had steadiljr retreated before them. Pichegru actual!}' conquered the 
whole of Holland in a winter’s campaign, and transformed it into a Batavian 
republic. 

As early as December, Prussia had sent Goltz, her minister, to B41e, there 
to negotiate on neutral soE for peace with the French Republic, which was 
represented by Barth^lemy. After the death of Goltz the work he had begun 
was carried on by Hardenberg, who succeeded in effectmg a peace on April l^th, 
1795. In virtue of it the French were to remain in pos.session of the king of 
Prussia’s dominions on the left bank of the Rhine until the question of the 
possession of the whole bank should be settled by a definitive treaty with the 
empire. By a secret article it was settled that if, under the said treaty with 
the empire, the left bank of the Rhine were handed over to the republic in 
its entirety, Prussia should be indemnified for her loss; the proposed means of 
indemnification being the secularisation of the bishopric of Munster. At the 
same time a line of demarcation was laid down, embracing the whole of north 
Germany down to the Palatinate, Bavarian, and Bohemian frontiers, with 
the express purpose of permitting any prince of the German Empire within 
that limit to make his peace with France either directly or through the media- 
tion of Prussia — three months’ grace being allowed him for the purpose. 

By this disgraceful peace Prussia not only renounced her connection with 
the German Empire, but usurped the prerogative of the emperor himself, who 
alone was competent and entitled to be the instrument of mediation between 
the Holy Roman Empire and its enemies. Moreover, Prussia had purchased 
peace by a breach of faith with her allies and had shamefully left them in the 
lurch. But her pretensions to the r61e of mediatrix were no less than flat 
rebellion against the emperor and the empire; they amounted to the formation 
of a Separate faction and a seditious attempt to stir up the estates of the empire 
against its head. If Germany had not already been wholly impotent as 
regards her internal organisation, the defection of Prussia and the consequent 
spht between north and south Germany would have brought about her destruo- 
tion; as it was, nothing but vis inertice kept her from falling asunder altogether. 

As far as the emperor was concerned, he was more patriotic than his rivals 
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and did not abandon the hope of w inning by aims a peace that should be 
honourable to the empire, even though deserted by the majority of the princes 
for whose mterests he had drawn the sword. 

THE THIED PAETITION OF POLAND (1795 A.D.) 

Prussia hoped that by the Peace of Bdle she had purchased the undis- 
turbed possession of Poland. Austria had permitted the second partition 
of that country without interfering; in the patent of February 14th, 1793, 
she had even admonished the inhabitants of Galicia to submit peaceably, in 
spite of the obvious danger of letting her two neighbours, Russia and Prussia, 
grow even more powerfm than they were already. But when a fresh conflict 
broke out in Poland, when the king was thrust aside and Koseiuszko appointed 
dictator, Austria could no longer look on indifferently at the loosing of the 
republican elements in the east, for she could not but fear that the very 
elements she was combating on the Rhine might force their way into her own 
territory. 

As a matter of fact the Viennese police h9,d actually got on the trail of a 
revolutionary conspiracy in Hungary which seemed dangerous enough to 
Justify mteryention in Poland. The leader of this conspiracy was Ignatius 
Joseph Martinovics, mitred abbot of Szathm4r and impenal councillor, a man 
who had been overwhelmed with favours and benefits by Leopold II, but who 
was possessed by unbridled ambition and insatiable greed, which led him into 
all kmds of evd courses. He had begun life as a Franciscan, but contrived to 
leave the order, and in the capacity of a secular priest was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural science at the University of Lemberg, and afterwards at 
Vienna. The ideas of liberty and equality soon found in him an enthusiastic 
disciple and made him a political fanatic. He sought and found accomplices 
and with them founded a league with the express object of stirriag up the 
populace by speeches and writmgs and of overthrowing the monarchy. 

The police soon came on the trail of this treasonable agitation; members 
of the society were arrested at various places, and all sent to Pest, as it was 
the emperor’s intention to withdraw no man from the Jurisdiction of his 
rightful Judges. The office of Judge in tlus momentous affair fell to the 
youthful archduke Alexander Leopold, the emperor’s third brother (who had 
been appointed palatine of Hungary in 1790 at the request of the Hmigarians 
themselves), as president (Prases) of the septemviral board. Six of the con- 
spirators were condemned to death, eleven to imprisonment, and the rest were 
pardoned. _ On January 20th, 1795, Martinovics was beheaded, with four 
others, Szigray, Laczkovics, Szentmanay, and John Hajn6czy, who had 
acted as directors of the league; and on the 13th of February the punishment 
of death was also inflicted on Alexander Szolarczik, notary, and Paul Oetz, 
advocate. Not long after the last act of this shockiug catastrophe the arch- 
duke went to Austria for the benefit of his health, where, on July 12th, an 
unfortunate experiment in the laboratory at Laxenburg brought his promising 
career to an untunely end. 

A few days before the execution of the abbot of Szathmd,r a certain Lieu- 
tenant Franz von Hebenstreit was put to death at Vienna for having supplied 
some newlj? invented war-machines to Poland and France, for having wntten 
and disseminated seditious songs and* endeavoured to subvert the tranquillity 
and order of the country. His accomplices. Professor Billek von Billenberg 
of the Vienna Neustadt Academy, and other conspirators, such as the coun- 
cillor (EegmmigsratK) Gotthardi, the head commissioner of police (Polizet 
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Obercommissdr) Franz von Troll, a merchant named Hakel, the councillor of 
magistracy (Magistratrath) Prandstatter, a schoolmaster named Jeline, B^on 
Riedl, and others were condemned to longer or shorter terms of imprison- 
ment. The populace was indifferent; they looked upon these aberrations 
as the monstrous births of an inflamed and diseased imagination. 

None the less the Austrian government felt itself bound to take energetic 
action against Poland, the seat of the revolution, and. despatched troops to 
occupy Little Poland Meanwhile Prussia and Russia had suppressed the 
rebellion and were thi n king of putting an end to all the supposititious dangers 
to which they were exposed by the existence of Poland as a perpetual focus 
and rendezvous of all turbiflent elements, by a third and complete partition 
of the country. The question of what course Austria should take in the matter 
was one of no small importance. She might allow Russia and Prussia to effect 
the partition without any interference from her, as she had done in 1793, but 
then her neighbours would have aggrandised themselves at the very moment 
when Austria had lost the Netherlands and sacrificed enormous quantities of 
men and money in the long stru^le. Or Austria might draw the sword against 
Russia and Prussia in order to prevent the partition, a plan of all others least 
fit to be considered just at this time. There remamed therefore only the last 
course, which was to take advantage of the partition of Poland for her own 
profit. Prussia had latterly manifested such hostile sentiments that A^tria 
had reason to fear a recurrence of the days of Frederick II, especially if she 
were strengthened by the acquisition of Poland. East Galicia, which had 
fallen to Austria’s share in the first partition, lay defenceless; Prussia had 
only to inarch her troops into it, unless Austria kept a large force perpetually 
under arms to guard the frontier. Accordingly the tlireatening attitude of 
the northern power seemed to argue the imppative necessity of rounding off 
and securing Austrian territory in this direction. 

For this reason Austna intervened in the negotiations which had long been 
pending between Russia and Prussia, and demanded the four southern pala- 
tinates of the republic of Poland, Lublin, Chelm, Cracow and Sandomir, for 
herself. Thus she obtained a frontier protected by rivers and secured two 
strategic pomts in the towns of Cracow and Sandomir. The negotiations were 
spun out for nearly a whole year, and did not lead to a complete agreement 
between the three interested powers until October. 

On October 24th, 1795, the deed of partition was signed by all three, and 
in virtue of it Austria gained possession of all the region between the Vistula 
and the Bug as far as Brest-Litowski, as well as of Cracow and Sandomir on 
the left bank of the Vistula. The Pilica, Vistula, and Bug thus formed the 
boundary of the new territory, which consisted of an area of 843 square miles 
with about a million inhabitants. The newly acquired province was united 
with the portion of Poland which had fallen to Austna in 1773, under the name 
of West Galicia, and constituted a single administrative district with two 
capitals, Lemberg and Cracow. The oath of fealty was received in the follow- 
ing year by Charles, prince of the empire and count of Auersperg, whom the 
emperor deputed to represent him. The clergy and nobles sent plenipoten- 
tiaries to Cracow, and the commons and peasantry took the oath in the dis- 
trict courts.^ 

CAMPAIGNS OP 1796 AND 1796 

The first success gained by the French on the west was the taking of 
Luxemburg (June 7th, 1795), after Bender had stood a siege of eight months 
It was not until September that the French made a forward move, crossed 
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the Rhine, and forced the Austrians to retire. Mannheim was treacherously 
given up (September 20th), after Austrian reinforcements for the town had 
been refused. The Trench could thus separate the two Austrian corps under 
Clerfayt and Wurmser. Clerfayt, however, unfolded an energy and a skill 
that astonished Europe. He hunted Jourdan back over the Rhme, after a 
night march appeared before Mannheim (October 29th), which the French 
believed they liad made impregnable, and in six hours, with a loss of fifteen 
hundred men, took the fortification by storm. Pichegru was forced back, 
Kaiserslautern, Homburg, and Zweibrucken fell once more into Austrian 
hands, and on November 21st the French garrison of Mannheim, consistmg 
of ten thousand men, submitted. An armistice was signed on January 1st, 
1796, for five months. The Austrians now held the right bank from Bale 
to the Sieg and a considerable piece on the left from Speier to Oberdiebach. 

In Italy the Austrian command was given to Beaulieu, a distinguished 
cavalry leader, but not the equal of Bonaparte, whose services to the conven- 
tion had been rewarded by the lately instituted Directory with the command 
in Italy. The Austrian plan was spoiled at the beginning by the skirmish of 
Montenotte (April 12th), where Bonaparte separated Argenteau’s troops 
from the main body under Beaulieu. Provera with nine hundred men was 
overcome by an overwhelming French force at Mdlesimo (April 14th), and 
with equally overwhelming numbers Napoleon stormed D&go. The next day 
(April 15th) it was taken back from Massdna by a brilliant stroke of Major 
Bukassovich and his Croatians. At two o’clock on the morrow, Massdna 
returned with reinforcements from Napoleon, attacked Dego from three sides, 
and practically annihilated the Austrian troops there. 

Beaulieu still hoped to make his connection with the Sardinian army, but 
Bonaparte manoeuvred Colli stiU further back towards Turin (April 17th), 
and the Sardinian king sent to ask the Austrian general what forces he had ' 
at his disposal and what plans he had made. Perceiving that Victor Amadeus 
was wavering in his alliance, Beaulieu determined to sacrifice his own line of 
retreat in order to reinforce Colli; but, after a further move of Napoleon’s, 
the king requested an armistice (April 22nd), which Napoleon granted (April 
24th), on the conditions fixed at Cherasco that the French should occupy 
Ceva, Tortona, and Coni, fortified places of which Sardinia had refused the 
occupation to her ally. 

The_ defection of Sardinia changed the face of affairs. Napoleon, hitherto 
mamtaining poorly supplied troops in a hostile country, and threatened m 
his rear, could turn the whole of an army, maintained at Sardinian cost, against 
this single enemy, who awaited his attack behind the Po. Napoleon was 
enabled to win Lombardy, to occupy Milan, and to make peace with most of 
the Italian states, after he had stormed the bridge at Lodi and crossed the 
Adda QMay 10th) Parma,_ Modena, Naples, and the papal states bought an 
expensive and fra^le armistice, Venice pretended an unarmed neutrality, 
and secretly paid subsidies. The Austrians withdrew slowly to the Tyrol, 
keeping in their hands only Mantua. 

Thugut did all he could to save the fall of Mantua. Wurmser with twenty- 
five thousand men was ordered from the Rhme to succeed Beaulieu, and a 
good deal against his will— foi his dream was the liberation of Alsace, his 
home— he arrived m a month’s time at Trent; at the end of June he relieved 
Mantua, but, beaten at Castiglione (August 3rd), he had to withdraw mto 
the Tyrol and leave Mantua to the besiegers. 

Now, it was Bonaparte’s plan to join Moreau — who had been opposed to 
Wurmser on the Ehine when the latter was called to Italy, 'and who had 
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marched down to the Danube — and to direct the combined army on Vienna. 
To do this Wurmser had first to be incapacitated. After three weeks’ r^t, 
therefore, he moved up to find Wurmser; but at the same time the Austrian 
general was moving down to make a second attempt to relieve Mantua. 
Bonaparte reached Trent before he heard of Wurmser’s march, and there was 
nothmg for it but to follow' by forced marches. He caught hun up on Sep- 
tember 8th, but Wurmser continued to march to Mantua, overcame the 
opposing French forces, and no decisive fightmg occurred till September 15th 
when Bonaparte had the advantage and forced Wurmser to take refuge with 
his troops in Mantua. This uncaUed for addition to the numbers shut up in 
Mantua was a weakness rather than a strength, and the Spanish commander. 
Canto d’Yrles, was persuaded only by Wurmser’s extreme danger to receive 
the new-comers. 

_ Thugut and Wallis made another effort and despatched a third army, 
chiefly of Croatians, under General Alvinzi, w'ho had distinguished himself 
in the Seven Years’ War, in Turkey, and m the Netherlands. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona, Alvinzi successfully opposed Bonaparte’s attacks at 
Badsano (November 6th) and at Caldiero (November 12th), and on the 13th 
Bonaparte withdrew to Verona. The next night he left Verona secretly, 
crossed the Adige at Ronco, and threatened the Austrian flank and rear. 
For three days (15th, 16th, and 17th), the bridge over the stream Alpone at 
Areola was the centre of desperate fighting which ended in a complete defeat 
of the Austrians. 

In January a new aimy of sixty thousand men, chiefly recruits, was 
sent over snow and mountain paths to strengthen Al\'inzi for a fourth attack. 
If he was to reach Mantua, it was first necessary to dislodge Joubert from his 
strong position on the heights of Rivoli. Skirmishing began on January 9th, 
1797, and on the 14th Bonaparte arrived, reopened the decisive battle, which, 
at first favourable to the Austrians, ended in their entire, defeat. Bonaparte 
pressed on from the victory to Mantua with what troops he could, and arrived 
there on the 15th, to reinforce S^rurier and the besieging army against a 
combined attack from Mantua under Wurmser, and from without by an Aus- 
trian division under Provera. Wurmser was flung back into Mantua and 
Provera’s small force, surroimded on all sides, was forced to submit. 

The troops in Mantua, sixteen thousand out of the ori^nal thirty thou- 
sand, had long been existing on quarter rations of salt horse. AU hope of 
relief was over, and the key to the Austrian possessions in Italy was ^ven 
up on February 2nd, 1797. Five hundred caimon fell into the enemy’s hands; 
the garrison was allowed to withdraw to Austria under a promise to serve no 
more in the war. As an especial honour Wurmser — contrary to the com- 
mands of the Directory — was allowed by Bonaparte a free march back with 
five hundred men and six light cannon. He died seven months later in Vienna 
with the word “Alsace” upon his lips. 

THE riEST CAMPAIGN OP THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES (1797 A.D.) 

We must now return to the Rhine and to the achievements of the most 
interestmg Austrian figure during the wars against Napoleon — the archduke 
Charles. At the beginning of the year 1796 the successful Clerfayt, oyring to 
disagreements with the war office and with Thugut, had resigned his com- 
mand, and the archduke Charles — the third son of Leopold and twenty-five 
years old at this time — took over the direction of the lower Rhine army of 
70,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, against Jourdan with his Maas-Sambre 
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axmy of 65,000 infantry and 11,000 cavalry; while Wurmser commanded the 
upper Rhine army of 60,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, against Moreau with 
a Rhine and Moselle army of 70,000. Before the campaign was opened, 
however, Wmsiser, as we have seen, was summoned to Italy. 

The Rhine campaign of 1796 began after the expiration of the armistice, 
on June lot. Jourdan and Kl^ber successfully crossed the Rhine but their 
engagements with Kray and the archduke Charles necessitated withdrawal, 
and by June 21st the French were in their old positions. _ Archduke Charles, 
leaving Wartensleben behind, marched into the upper Rhine valley to oppose 
Moreau, but he failed to stop the enemy’s march against Swabia in the engage- 
ment at Malsch (July 9th), and withdrew to Pforzheim in order to hold the 
passage of the upper Neckar at Cannstatt and Esslingen. 

The archduke now conceived the plan of contesting every point with the 
advancing Moreau without letting himself into a decisive battle, falling back 
step by step until occasion arose to make a junction with Wartensleben, who 
was to retreat in the same manner before Jourdan with his Maas-Sambre 
army. Wartensleben, an officer of the old school, in whose eyes the loss of 
magazmes or the failure to cover a bit of territory was the worst posable 
offence against military art, clung to the notion of covering Bohemia, and 
was forced only by Jourdan’s blunders to carry out, unintentionally, his, 
part in the archduke’s plan. Having retreated, fighting, as far as Donau- 
worth, Charles forced the enemy’s right wing under Bernadotte to fall back 
(August 22nd), and fefi upon Jourdan’s centre while Wartensleben attacked 
it from the Raab (August 24th). Jourdan retreated, followed by Charles, 
who refused to lessen his strength by supporting Latour on the Danube, and 
at Wurzburg Jourdan was well beaten by Charles, Wartensleben, and Kray 
(September 3rd). 

On the 16th he was forced back from Limburg, and by the end of the 
month the French were almost entirely on the left bank agam, and Charles, 
leaving Jourdan, could march to the upper Rhine whither Moreau had with- 
drawn: for Moreau, whom Latour had failed to hold up at Friedberg, found 
his advance impossible, now that Jourdan was out of the way, although he 
had got far into Bavaria and made with that kingdom the armistice of Pfaff- 
enhofen, by which he had the whole country and a subsidy of 10,000 hvres at 
his (fisposal. He' therefore determined to withdraw, and aided by Saint- 
Cyr made a splendid retreat, opposed not very brilliantly by Latour and 
Naundorff. Arrived in the Breisgau, however, Moreau did not at once cross 
to the left bank, but turned to &hl against Charles, who was coming back 
from the pursint of Jourdan. Moreau was beaten at Emmendingen (October 
20th), and by the 25th his forces were all on the left bank. On the right bank, 
the French now had only Kehl and Huningen commanding the passage of the 
Rhme, and in order to retain these positions, which they could have rendered 
impre^able, they offered an armistice. It was not accepted and Desaix 
delivered up Kehl on January 9th, 1797, and Huningen capitulated February 
2nd. 

Such was the first campaign made by the archduke Charles as commander- 
in-chief, at a time when Baden, Wurtemberg, and the Swabian and Franconian 
circles were concluding an armistice with Moreau, paying' a subsidy between 
them of 31,000,000 livres and withdrawing some ten thousand men from 
Charles’ army. The money paid amounted to five times the amount which they 
had been unable to contribute for the defence of the empire. Meanwhile 
Prussia fell upon the imperial city of Nuremberg, which she would gladly have 
devoured; and on Augiit 5th was signed a new treaty with France.® 
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PEHSONALITIES AND CLIQUES IN THE NINETIES 

The young emperor Francis had not a firm enough will to reconcile and 
arrange the extremely diverse elements at work. The emperor, indeed, felt 
throughout the necessity of a guiding hand, and leaned upon his tutor, 
Thugut’s friend Colloredo, as his brother, the grand duke of Tuscany, leaned 
on Manfredini. At the same time the emperor did not hesitate to consult 
men of the most opposite opinions. He let himself be easily confused, swayed 
in resolve, and diverted from his purpose. Indeed he was even accustomed in 
such cases unconsciously to make statements opposed to the policy of his 
ministers, and naturally exploited by his enemies for their own purposes. 
Colloredo would then at all costs smooth matters over, and, generaUy speak- 
ing,_ Francis would abide by a system once adopted. But such a state of 
affairs had most prejudicial effects. Endless talk and argument ensued that 
onl^ served to bewilder everybody concerned; everyone was encouraged in 
intrigue, a hundred trifles happened which stultified intentions of the govern- 
ment and which often had far-reaching consequences; everyone believed that 
the ministers, particularly Thugut, could be trifled with, and that he could 
presume unpunished on the goodness and clemency of the emperor. 

If the youth of the emperor Francis had fallen in quiet times, or if it had 
shown good results, a government possessing authority at least to a certain 
degree would soon have been established. The exact reverse of this happened. 
Great excitement had already been produced by the second partition of Poland 
and the change in the ministry of 1793. Wurmser’s defeat m the late autumn 
of 1793 raised a great storm of opposition to this good man, and, indirectly, 
to his patron, Thu^t. 

The loss of Bwgium threw everythii^ into a ferment. Waldeck was 
blamed and still more was Thugut. _ The numerous nobility of the Nether- 
lands, particularly those who were in Austrian jiay, had, ever since their 
country was lost to Austria, organised an opposition to Thugut and now 
threw the responsibility of everything on him. Those families among the 
Austrian nobility, who were nearly connected by relationship or otherwise 
with the Netherlands, as for instance the Starhemberg and Trauttmansdqrff 
f amili es, joined them. At the head of them all stood that Trauttmansddrff 
who had won so few laurels in the Netherlands in Joseph’s time, and who, 
now that he was chancellor of the Netherlands, could not forget that Thugut 
had desired to do away with the Netherland chancellorship, and not even to 
pension its ex-officials. 

At the same time, incomprehensible as it sounds, there was a fairly wide- 
spread Prussian party. Lacy, Mack, and later Rosenberg aU belonged to it. 
Without being aware of it, this party was constantly attacked and slandered 
and bribes were dangled before its members by Lucchesini. They allowed 
themselves to be led by the Sardinian ambassador, consulting the interests of 
Sarffima far more than those of Austna. Besides, they were intimately con- 
nected with Manfredini, and Lucchesini was not far distant. 

Finally, and more important than all else, there was a party of revolution- 
aries whose yanks were steadily being swelled by the country's want of success 
and who would not hear of war against France, or of the new ideas. This 
party was recruited in great measure from the illuminati and freemasons, 
people who hated Thugut, because he was an enemy to these societies. The 
young count Perger, son of the minister of police, who was sent to England on 
busmess connected witJi the loan, said qmte openly when he was there that 
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the emperor must be compelled to put an end to a war which was condemned 
by f^masons all over the world To these insurgents belonged also the more 
opinionated followers of Joseph’s reform measures, the school educated by 
him; and, with these, the Prussian party naturally went hand in hand. In 
most cases, as in Germany, the friends of Prussia were at that time also the 
friends of France. StiU tWe remained elements which were in closer and 
more direct relationsMp to Ihance and French ideas than the Josephites and 
Fredericians, and there was not the least doubt that with these, too, bribery 
had been busy. During the Belgian campaign of 1794 it had always been 
recognised that there were traitora in the imperial army, who betrayed plans 
to the French, and endeavoured to make use of their knowledge in other ways. 

Thugut shared these suspicions, and even Witzleben Joined in them. 
General Fischer of the imperial force was especially suspected, but he was not 
the only one. In 1794, even before the defeat, there was already talk of a 
Jacobin clique in the camp; and it is certain that a revolutionary temper or 
something akin to it was to be discovered spasmodically in all classes. 

Thoroughly to explain the position in which poor Thugut stood in relation 
to aU these mimical elements, one must again remmd oneself that he was a man 
risen from the ranks and quite without the pale of the reigning aristocracy. 
He lived, indeed, m too constricted an environment. As near relations, the old 
bachelor had only a brother, a young subaltern, whom he dared not even 
promote; the office in the chancery was his home, his whole existence — he 
was accustomed to remain there every evening till quite late. Even in the 
imperial family Thugut had no support. The older members like the arch- 
duchess Maria Christina and her husband, the elector of Cologne, and the 
archduke Ferdinand, installed in Milan as viceroy, all found themselves in a 
Fronde-like attitude towards the young court. Thugut had no likmg for 
them, finding them, in contrast to their great mother, narrow-minded and 
narrow-hearted; moreover he found himself constantly thwarted by their 
influence, and, as he maintained, by their intrigues. 

Most of the emperor’s brothers were too young to have any weight. The 
grand duke of Tuscany, as we have seen, worked against Thugut in the most 
aggressive fashion. The archduke Cliarles, as conquering hero and adopted 
son of the archduchess Maria Christina, was the only one of any great impor- 
tance, but the relations between him and Thugut had become very strained. 
He belonged to Lacy’s peace-party, and wanted to subject the army, in the 
first place, and the state subsequently, to something like a radical reformation 
before he could regard Austria as being ready to try conclusions with the 
Revolution. As the archduke Charles had command of the army in Germany 
in 1795, wo must pause a moment to consider his position. 


PEHSONAL TRAITS OP ARCHDUKE CHARLES 

In the first place he was a thorough Habsburg. Let us see what Vam- 
hagen yon Ense says of the personal impression which the archduke made upon 
him thirteen years later, in camp, in the year 1809: “I heard him that first 
inqrnmg,” said he, “from my window, devoting an hour to the muses, impro- 
vising on a piano, upon which instrument he was a master of technique. 
Shortly afterwards he went out, mounted his horse, made the round of the 
camp, and on returning took exercise on foot. His appearance was pleasant 
and prepossessing. He looked like a brave and honest man of kindly disposi- 
tion, who inspired confidence but who could also make himself both feared 
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and respected; for his glance in the field was instinct with power and the habit 
of command, whilst his usually friendly expression denoted earnestness and 
dignity. 

“ His small, delicate figme was not lacking in the necessary strengjth and 
muscularity; warfare with its attendant strain and rude manner of life had 
not been able to deprive his movements of a certain refinement and grace, 
"i^e most striking characteristic in the archduke was, however, the entire 
simplicity and naturalness of his manner and the complete absence of any- 
thing artificial or constrained; from the lassitude of many of his movements 
one would have suspected, at times, a want of force; but the heroic fire of his 
eyes flashed forth a refutation of that idea. His unshaken courage, which 
always showed the example of self-denial and self-sacrifice, his kindly solici- 
tude, his just and steadfast mind, as well as the reputation of his earlier feats 
and victories, had earned him the devoted love of his soldiers; the officers 
were ardently attached to him, the men thoroughly devoted; wherever he 
appeared, he was greeted with enthusiastic cheers.” 

There is no doubt that the archduke was a great and influential personage, 
gentle and benevolent as was ever a Habsburg, mentally gifted and possessing 
a serious and noble nature. Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen and the arch- 
duchess Maria Christina adopted him, and the education these excellent people 
afforded him developed his qualities in a singularly happy manner. His 
whole character was imbued with fitting earnestness. Unfortimately, how- 
ever, the dark side of the Habsburg nature was not wanting, was even unusu- 
ally marked in his case. Like his father he was {physically delicate and often 
ailing. He {possessed almost no {lower of initiative. As Perthes remarked, 
it is extraordinary that in the first paragraphs of the Laws of Military Science 
he should declare war to be the greatest misfortune that can befall a state. 

Niebuhr says of him: “He felt none of the actual joys of battle; he 
regarded it as a game of chess and enjoyed arranging the figures, but on the 
day of action he had no pleasure in fighting, although he had courage enough. 
A great general should go into the field as to a dance; all his faculties ought to 
be multiplied from sheer delight in fighting; but Archduke Charles remained 
calm and would always have preferred to settle matters by manoeuvres 
rather than by blows; he attempted to win the day in the same manner as one 
solves a difficult problem; that being solved, he would turn to another: the 
practice of followmg up a victory with aU his might was repugnant to his 
nature.” 

Suvarov called him “general of the defensive.” Clausewitz describes him 
as a “geographical general.” “He has not,” said Clausewitz, “the quick 
courage and prompt pleasure of the soldier — he never seizes his sword in 
both hands and rushes upon the enemy, and he never makes an attack into 
a festivity; he is lackmg in the spirit of enterprise and thirst for conquest.” 

All professional soldiers are of the same opinion — that the archduke 
Charles lacked resolution, and so fell short of bemg a general of the first rank. 
If he had possessed this, he would perhaps have been second to none; but, 
as it was, he is to be ranked only among those who come next in history to 
the very first. This is the fate of his house, the fate that has dogged the 
steps of all Habsburgs. In 1800 his conduct was most remarkable. Later 
on the archduke tried to {)ost{)one the war. In 1805 he had to be set on one 
side when war was decided upon. At that time Gentz was his most violent 
opponent, and imputed to him the meanest of motives, the most corrupt 
resolutions. How he conducted himself in 1794 we have already seen. Want 
of confidence in himself and in Austria hampered him at every important 
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crisis. What he said, in one of his military memoranda, of the German 
generals — that they were inactive because they were puzzled — was tnie of 
himself. He lived in a perpetual state of feud with Thugut. To submit him- 
self to the latter’s strategical plans was all the more distasteful to him in that 
he, the oldest of the emperor’s brothers now livmg in Germany, held so bril- 
liant a position in Austria, and was idolised by all the younger generation in 
the army. By the mere fact of his youth he was necessarily placed in a 
natural^ antagonism to almost all the generals. Besides, he had, even then, 
the desire to reorganise the army completely, before it agam departed upon 
active service. 

It is obvious how everything combined to drive the great soldiers pos- 
sessed by Austria into the arms of the peace party. A certain liberalism 
weighed even with the archduke as with his father. As he had admired 
Napoleon more than he hated him, just so he felt no real er^ty toward the 
Jacobins. He regarded his kingdom and its old formulas with a certain dis- 
taste. The decisive years of his youth he had spent in the Netherlands and 
in camp; the army was home to him and, to the German way of thinking, he 
appeared far more Austrian, far more a soldier than a German. The loss of 
the Netherlands also produced a certain effect. This struggle for a conserv^v 
tive Europe, as Thugut designed it, did not chime in with the tone of his 
ideas. His thoughts were predominantly military and, curiously enough, 
this very military cast of his mmd was his chief deterrent from action. ^ The 
difference between him and Stadion was perfectly evident in 1809. 'Only 
when in actual battle was he stirred by the joy of fighting. Like all his race 
he was distinguished for a mixture of high courage and cold-bloodedness. _ 

Riilile von Lilienstem writes of him : “ The archduke hurried to the posi- 
tion of greatest danger, exposed himself recklessly, and mimediately engaged 
in a single-handed conflict.” Another says of him- “One saw on the battle- 
field that he cared nothing for death and dangers; his whole personality 
became more impressive, and his soldiers looked up to him with pride and 
confidence. If, after long survey, he called, ‘My horse!’ (he used, when obliged 
to stand still for long, generally to dismount) one might be quite certain that 
things were going badly, and could make sure that he would rush to where an 
accession of strength was needed, in order to restore the balance and compel 
good fortune. Not his the ruling principle that a commander-in-chief ought at 
least to avoid the whirlpool of the conflict, and not to expose himself to gun- 
shots. To seize a flag and show the disheartened or wavering troops the 
road to glory, or to drive back isolated deserters at the sword’s point when he 
saw them iMuencing the masses, were actions which, performed by him on 
occasion, did not fail of their effect. His presence had a visible effect on the 
courage of the troops, whose confidence he possessed in a high degree.” If 
we may compare the warrior with the statesman, the archduke reminds us 
again m such moments of Thugut, opposed as the two were in all else. But 
we are reminded most vividly of Charles V, who always gave his enemies an 
advantage; who, piostrate with gout, followed his troops on a stretcher, but 
who, on critical days, seemed to be eased in steel and iron and to be quite a 
different creature, almost trembling with wa]>-fever, he was a knightly hero 
in the old sense of the word. 

In the second half of the campaign of 1796, the archduke proved himself 
a hero. But at its commencement he had certainly done his best to give the 
enemy every advaiitage, with unusual success. That he seldom managed to 
gather about him_ the right people — Gentz and Thugut are agreed as to this 
— and that this immediate circle had considerable influence over him (it is 
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true the doughty Bellegarde was one of his nearest advisers) must also be 
taken into consideration 

“ From childhood until now,” Charles said of himself at a later_ period, 
“in my ed.ucation, and in my far-reaching environment I have striven for 
one unattained ideal of perfection in the fuSilment of duty; and in this course 
I have contmued unmterruptedly. I have found it absolutely necessary to 
give precedence and true rights to my undivided heart, allowing it free room 
for action, and in its decisions with regard to myself and others honouring its 
verdict in everything which is its prerogative, and abiding in all things by 
its decisions. The elevation of good feeling to moral strength is more impor- 
tant than the deepest insight into the essence of virtue.”* 

To this conception of his own character may be added two estimates of 
Archduke Charles from another quarter. “Archduke Charles,” Napoleon 
said, “would doubtless have been the first general of his time, had not fate 
put in his way hinderances which with all his talent he was unable to over- 
come.” And again Napoleon said of him: “ Here is one who will never bring 
a word of blame upon his head. The man has a spirit of heroic cast, and a 
hept from the golden age. He is a moral bemg; applied to a prince that 
epithet embraces all things.” Such an estimate, from such a source, is not to 
be taken lightly. We shall have some opportunities presently to estimate its 
correctness, for the archduke in a sense holds the destinies of Austria in his 
hands. But before we take up again the narrative of military events, we must 
make further study of the temper of the times, that we may understand the 
Austrian attitude towards the French on the one hand, and towards the asso- 
ciated German principalities on the other.® 


PTTBLIC SENTIMENT IN AUSTRIA 

There were numerous German patriots in the army, who served the 
emperor because he was the emperor. It would none the less be difficult to 
prove that m the nineties there was a genume imperial party either in Ger- 
many or in the German army. And circumstances fell out so unfortunately 
that even the imperial party, as far as such a thing existed, could scarcely 
venture to support Thugut. The imperials desired an understanding between 
Germany and Austria at any cost, and, therefore, were always inclined .to 
make too light of any obstacles in its way Men such as Duke Albert and the 
prince of Coburg quarrelled with Thugut on this point : for, as above mentioned, 
it is undeniable that Thugut was a thoroughgoing Austrian, as the phrase 
was understood m Maria Theresa’s time, and yet he found himself supported 
still less by the Austrian particularists. 

Gradually, people grew tired of the war as it dragged its weary length 
along, and they had had more than enough of losses and defeats. Aready 
they were sullen and disheartened in relation to the Dutch, calling them 
ungrateful and unworthy of such sacrifice. A similar way of thinking affected 
them_ towards the empire when Austria was forsaken by every ally and 
especially by Prussia This was the sorrowful reaction after what had taken 
place within the empire. Austria must not sacrifice itself, it was felt, for this 
unthankful empire. In fact no allies of importance remamed, with the excep- 
tion of England. It could not go on its knees to England’s gold, pull Eng- 
land’s chestnuts out of the fire. It was clear that speeches and opinions such 
as these were rife, and that there were elements inimical to Austria in Ger- 
many, out of which the Germans manufactured their sharpest weapons, and 
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ji this course they were confirmed by their own inalienable belief that Austria 
would do the same as Prussia. 

The partieularists in Germany as in Austria overlooked or wished to over- 
look the fact that Austria had become so intimately bound up with the Ger- 
man Empire that it could not oppose that empire’s interests without deadly 
danger to itself. Thugut’s greatest support was still in the people, the real 
people of the Gennan provmces The antipathy towards France was deep- 
rooted and instinctive there, whilst in Hungary there existed strong French 
33unpathies. The people of the German crown lands had rushed to the uni- 
versal armament in 1797 with touching readiness for self-sacrifice. Still, in 
1798 there was no mistaking the national hatred shown by the people of Vienna 
toward France.^ ^ 


THE AECHDUKE CHAELES IN ITALY 

Thus much imderstood as to the internal conditions at the heart of the 
empire, we are prepared to take up once more the trend of military events. 
The loss of Italy and the pacification in his rear made Bonaparte’s march on 
Vienna seem imminent. Archduke Charles was called from the Rhine to 
oppose him, but the Italian forces of which Charles became generalissimo were 
but the wreck of an army depressed by constant defeat, so that Bonaparte 
cried “Hitherto I have had troops without a general to oppose me; now I 
have a general without troops.” ® 

After the fall of Mantua the archduke was called away to take over the 
command in Italy. But it was all too late and the time had gone by for win- 
ning great laurels here. It is nevertheless clear that in this decisive moment 
the archduke behaved in an extraordinary manner. He regarded the whole 
situation as hopeless, delayed domg anythmg, and, to the horror of Thugut, 
came back to Vienna, to ask for orders from the emperor m person. Much 
time was lost by all this, and the new differences between Thugut and the 
archduke had a paralysing effect. Thugut was much displeased at the arch- 
duke’s desire to abandon the Tyrol, and later on he cast it in his face tW his 
hesitation was alone responsible for the misfortune which followed. 

Only far to the east, at Tagliamento, were operations again resumed. As 
is well known, Bonaparte was victorious (March 16th, 1797). 'The imperial 
forces now marched back through the mountains to Carinthia. Thugut 
asserted that the disorder was timy colossal. He repeated his eternal com- 
plamt that everyone did as he pleased. At Tarvis another battle was fought 
(March 3rd), and no doubt with much glory; but still the French were not to 
be stopped. The archduke appears to have done little to avert misfortune. 
At heart he was in favour of a peace, or at least of an armistice. The only 
bright spot in this period is the peojile’s rising in the Tyrol. Even the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Garda was invaded. It was not certain whether the 
French line of retreat might not be threatened; Bonaparte was in any case a 
long way from his own country. In Italy, too, there were many elements 
which were prepared for a rising. Though the French were now again press- 
ing on into Germany they were nevertheless divided from the Italian army by 
wide tracts of country, and — which was the main point — Bonaparte had 
not forty thousand men with him. If the organisation of the militia in the 
archduchy and the lower Austrian provinces succeeded, it was still not impos- 

* WlieH tlae French ambassador, Bernadette, bung the French tricolour out of his window, 
the peojple regarded it as an insult, rushed into the hotel", and tore down the flag; and this 
action Jed to endless discussions with the French government, and Anally to the breach in 1799 , 
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sible that the French might find themselves in serious danger, and as factions 
had now arisen in France a discomfiture would have cost Napoleon probably 
his life and certainly his career. 

_ Thugut therefore did not yet ^ve up the cause as lost. In Austria the 
militia was organised, in Himgary the insurredw. At the same time Thugut 
again turned his eyes towards Russia where the emperor Paul had been reign- 
ing since the autumn of 1796. There exists the draft of a letter from the 
emperor Francis to the emperor Paul, the humble expressions of which leave 
no room to_ doubt the earnestness of the meaning. Neither at the embassy iu 
Berlin nor in Petersburg was there any information of an impending change in 
Austrian policy. “Thugut’s triumph over the cabal,” says Prince Reuss 
(the ambassador at Berlin), “means the same thing as the triumph of the 
good cause over the French. May God,” he added, “ grant him the victory.” 
Thugut carried out the fulfilment of the imperial decision to quit Vienna, but 
at the last moment a change for the worse took place. 

Bonaparte again made offers of peace and on apparently very favourable 
conditions; Austria was to receive compensation for the Netherlands and 
eventually for Lombardy, at the expense of Venice. The Rhine was demanded 
only in case Austria insisted on the retention of Milan. The whole was 
couched in rather ambiguous terms, and at first Bonaparte’s authority was 
distrusted. Besides Thugut was unwilling to enter upon the negotiation 
because under no circumstances did he wish to break with England and con- 
clude a separate peace. Had Thugut been emperor matters would have been 
allowed to come to extremes. But the court now lost courage. It was above 
all the Neapolitan influence which made itself felt in this decisive crisis. The 
empress was a princess of Naples and moreover the queen of Naples was the 
emperor’s aunt. In order to cover her own defection it was the desire at Naples 
to win Austria to a peace. “ It is with it as with women,” said Thugut once in 
reference to this Italian court; “when one has fallen she tries to make the 
others trip.” In the year 1796 the ambassador Gallo had gone to BMe to con- 
clude a definite peace. He requested leave from Vienna to sound the French 
government on its intentions in behalf of Austria. The empress favoured the 
plan. The emperor thought the matter of no consequence and gave permis- 
sion; Gallo was now agam in Vienna and labouring for an understanding 
between Austria and France. 

It cannot now be denied that the Austrian government had for a long time 
had various designs on Dalmatia and Istria, over which it asserted ancient 
rights of the crown of Hungary. Further, in order to win the favour of the 
empress Catherine for the third partition of Poland, Austria had on the first 
of January, 1795, concluded with her a secret treaty which became known only 
in our day and by which prospects were opened up to her of acquisitions in 
the Balkan Peninsula and m Istria, at the expense of the Porte on the one 
hand and of Venice on the other. And these plans had drawn her eyes ever 
more and more in the direction of Italy, to which Frederick the Great had 
already wished to turn Austria’s attention. Besides this, the restitution of 
the western border of Piedmont in exchange for a French conquest had long 
formed part of Thugut’s plans, and since the legations had fallen into the 
hands of France he had also striven after their acijuisition; it was then only a 
step further to meditate ceding them to Venice in exchange for a possession 
on the mainland. The luckless republic came more and more into the fore- 
ground of the design. There was some sense of nght in the last century, but 
it gradually became more and more perverted into a sense of dynastic rights. 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, NapleSv and even Sardinia Thugut would not have 
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taken by force. But Venice was a republic, and the Polish Republic afforded 
a recent precedent for the seizure of a commonwealth which was not the 
hereditary property of a d 3 masty. Indeed it cannot be doubted that Thugut 
was never opposed to compensation at the expense of Venice. He only shrank 
from a complete annihilation of the republic and wished to surround the whole 
business with the forms of legality But he did not oppose the transaction and 
he had now given up the idea of adding to the number of Austrian subjects. 
But it was qmte another question as to whether things of this kind shomd be 
received from the hands of France or from these allies. 

It would be quite another matter, moreover, if France were at the same 
time to derive from it an enormous increase of territory and power. It would 
be quite another matter if Austria were completely to rehnqmsh the object of 
the war and abandon her allies. Finally, it would be quite another matter if 
the left bank of the Rhine also were actually to be delivered over to France. 
In order to present the then existing situation in the right light, stre^ must be 
laid on the fact that in the year 1796 Prussia too had taken a decided step. 
A new treaty had been brought about between her and Frmce wherein were 
defined the spiritual principalities, which Prussia and the king’s near relative 
and ally, the hereditary stadholder of Holland, were to receive, if by the terms 
of a general peace the dismemberment of the left bank of the Rhine and con- 
sequently secularisation should be taken in hand. By this means Prussia 
would be once more considerably extended. In Austria, however, some appre- 
hension was excited lest the prince of Orange should receive the south German 
bishoprics of Wurzburg and Bamberg, and the Prussian influence thus again 
be established and increased within the sphere of Austrian power. 

Although we are only very imperfectly informed as to the details of what 
took place at the court of Vienna in Apnl, 1797, and even Vivenot’s letters for 
this period are very unsatisfactory and deficient, still it seems fairly clear that 
at this decisive moment the emperor consulted others rather than those who 
had hitherto been his chief advisers, and especially lent an ear to the empress 
and to Gallo. Colloredo, a man of much consideration, declared that it was no 
part of his business to undertake the responsibility for such matters. He was 
too little informed on the question for that. Thugut received an express com- 
mand to draw up instructions for the negotiations with Bonaparte. He sub- 
mitted How little it lay in his intention to bring about what now took place 
is shown by the words which he wrote to his friend Dietrichstein a short time 
afterwards: “ What do you say to our famous peace? I have kept out of it 
and stUl think the same as ever ” When Huffer says that Thugut ought to 
have given in his resignation, he has modern conditions too much before his 
eyes, and forgets that it was open to Thugut to hope to restore matters to their 
former footing at some future date. 

In direct demonstration of the direction from which the wind blew for 
peace, it was not an Austrian diplomat who was despatched to Bonaparte 
but the Neapolitan Gallo, with whom an Austrian general was associated. It 
was really this man who took mattera out of the hands of Thugut and the court. 
Gallo had handled the whole question of peace in the most superficial, feeble, 
and hasty manner. And before all, as Thugut had all along feared, he had at 
the same time worked for the cause of Naples and represented her interests. 

Thus it happened that the preliminary Peace of Leoben (April 18th, 1797) 
was brought to a conclusion at a moment when the French were only eighteen 
miles from Vienna. Notydthstanding, the left bank of the Rhine had not been 
sacrificed at Leoben It is to Huffer that we are mdebted for having pointed 
this outj Gallo had certainly pemutted a very bad wording to be employed. 
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But the sense, as Huffer indicates, can be only that Belgium and the ndgh- 
bouring territories may indeed be comprehended under the constitutional 
borders, but not the left bank of the Rhine. Besides the Netherlands, Aus- 
tria also abandoned Lombardy with the exception of Mantua, and was to be 
compensated at the expense of Venice. The town of Venice itself, with the 
islands, was to remain intact for the present. The emperor, to whom Thugut 
referred everything, ratified the treaty. Austria, he declared at the same 
time, must before all things gain time to collect her forces for the prosecution 
of the war, and this was attained by this preliminary arrangement. Thus 
before the actual peace was concluded, on the 17th of October, much time 
was suffered to elapse. 

THE PEACE OP CAMPO-POEMIO (OCTOBER 17TH, 1797) 

Thugut was distracted about the peace. He became quite iU with excite- 
ment. But it was the same as with the peace of 1809. Having once gone so 
far it was difficult to stop short and recommence hostilities. This time, also, 
the emperor confirmed tne proceedings. Amongst the Vienna public, unfortu- 
nately, there was now great rejoicing. Men congratulated one_ another in 
boisterous fashion on the peace, of whose more regrettable provisions it must 
be confessed that they were ignorant “What completes my despair,” 
Thugut exclaims, “is the disgraceful debasement of our Viennese, who are 
wild with joy at the word ‘ peace’ without once asking whether the conditions 
are good or bad. No one troubles himself over the honour of the monarchy, 
no one thinks what will have become of the monarchy in ten years’ time, if only 
he can rush about to masquerades to-day and eat his roast fowl in peace. 
What can be one with such characters to make a stand against the energy of 
a Bonaparte who defies all dangers with a smiling face? Peace — peace! . 
But where is it? I see no security for it in the treaty. If I have not been 
deceived in my hasty perusal of it, I find in it no sort of safety for us; and its 
execution which is hanging over us will perhaps bring aloout a new chain of 
preliminaries — I have only glanced at the different articles in a superficial 
way, and we shall have time enough to consider them and bitterly to lament 
them. Meantime I know enough to put me into a fever.” ^ 

By the Peace of Campo-Pormio Austria lost 780 square miles in Belgium, 
Lombardy, and the Breisgau, and gained 865_in Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia. 
Francis suffered by it, therefore, not as Austrian sovereign but in his honour 
as emperor. For in the secret articles he promised to use his influence, at the 
approaching congress, that the left Rhine bank from BMe to Andernach should 
be French. Damages for losses thus sustained were to be got from the right 
bank, or by secularisation, and a secret article arranged that Austria was to 
begin by having the archbishopric of Salzburg. As it was exactly upon such 
ecclesiastical foimdations that the existence of the empire really depended, 
the emperor was hereby overturning the constitution, as he was, in the matter 
of the Rhine provinces, straitening the boundaries of the confederate state of 
which he was the head and defender. The Austrian Peace of Campo-Formio 
was, in fact, a sort of rejoinder to Prussia’s Treaty of BAle : the kmg of Pru^ia 
was the first to betray the empire for the interests of his own state ; in makii^ 
the Peace of Campo-Formio the head of the empire h imself followed suit. The 
pressure and the shock from outside brought each of them to balance the 
weight of the empire against their positions as great European powers; in 
either case the scale of empire flew into the air. The Peace of Campo-Formio 
and the Treaty of Bdle go together, and the later of the two events is not prop- 
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erly understood until it is looked ujxtn in the light of the rivalry between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. For instance, it was declared by one of the secret articles 
that as the French Republic had no objection to giving Prussia back her pos- 
sessions on the left bank, there was no new territory to be gained by the king 
of Prussia in Germany. 

Istria and Dalmatia submitted to Austrian rule in May, 1797, and thus 
was fulfilled an old dream of Austrian policy. In Venice itself there was first 
played the comedy of a plebiscite (May 12th); on January 18th, 1798, the 
French cleared out with a rich booty, and the Austrians entered to receive 
the oath of submission from the last of the doges, Lodovico Manin. 

THE PEACE CONGRESS AT R.ASTATT (1798-1799 A.D.) 

Before the articles of the Treaty of Campo-Formio were known, the 
emperor sent (November 1st) a decree to all the states of the empire to send 
delegates to Rastatt to settle the terms of a lasting peace, “ on the basis of the 
integrity of the empire.” Napoleon appeared at Rastatt on November 26th 
and left again directly he had arranged for the taking over of Mainz and of 
other fortresses (December 1st). The complaints of the elector of Mainz on 
the withdrawal of imperial troops were of course unavailing; on December 
8th the city was formally given over to France by Austria, and on January 
8th, 1798, the diet at Ratisbon confirmed the transfer. That was the first 
achievement of the congress. The second was the giving over of the whole of 
the left Rhine bank (March 9 th, 1798), and the third was the approval (AprO, 
4th) of a comprehensive plan of secularisation. The whole procedure was 
consummately characterised in a pamphlet entitled The Passion: “And it 
came to pass that, as Bonaparte had finished, there gathered together the 
high priests, the scribes, and Pharisees, in a city which was called Rastatt, and 
held council how they might take the empire by deceit and kill it. And the 
empire saw that its hour was come and said. ‘My soul is sad unto death,’ 
And the ecclesiastical princedom was sore troubled and said in the congress. 
‘Verily, verily, woe unto you, there is one among you will betray me.’ And 
behold the Prussian court whispered in the ear of France, ‘ What will you give 
me that I betray it to you? ’ Bonaparte gave sentence on the empire ‘ We 
have a law, and according to the law must it die.’ The Palatinate and Hesse- 
Darmstadt answered: ‘What has it done’ I find no fault in it.’ But the 
emperor said, ‘ It is better that one die than that the whole people be ruined.’ 
And he gave it over to be scourged and crucified.” Of the imperial army it is 
said in the pamphlet: “ They beat their breasts and turned back again.” 

The peace congress lasted on at Rastatt weeks after war had again broken 
out. Lehrbach, representative of Francis as archduke, left March 11th, with- 
out giving notice; on April 13th, the plenipotentiary of the emperor as 
emperor. Count Franz Georg Karl Metternich, father of the more celebrated 
chancellor, left, declaring only in general terms that the armistice was broken 
and the place of meeting dangerous. The three French delegates were warned 
by no official announcement, nor did the archduke Charles, as head of the army, 
see that they were dismissed, although it was clear that their dealings in south 
Germany could not be suffered in war time. The delegates themselves asked 
Talleyrand for permission to withdraw The answer was that they were to 
hold out at Rastatt as long as possible and leave only under protest. Close to 
Rastatt was stationed a Szekler regiment of hussars under Colonel Barbaezy. 
Barbaezy held his command from General Gorger, Gorger held his from Baron 
Kospoth, and Kospoth from the archduke Charles at headquarters.® 
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On the 22nd of April Barbaczy sent one of his officera with an escort of 
three privates and a bugler to ride straight into the courtyard of the castle 
of Rastatt and_ hand to the “ dRectonal” freiherr von Albini a letter to say 
that, under eating mihtary conditions, when for the sake of their own 
safety the military were compelled to patrol the town and its environs, he 
could not give any consolatory assurances with regard to the safety of the 
corps diplomatique ; because, after the recall of the imperial plenipotentiary, 
Eastatt was no longer regarded as a place of congress. For the rest, unless 
prevented by the exigencies of warfare, the Austrian soldiery would continue 
to respect their personal inviolability. To the Germans the tone of this letter 
appeared so unmistakable that on April 23rd, in spite of their friendly senti- 
ments towards the French, such members of the peace commission as were 
still there resolved, on Albini’s motion to that effect, to terminate the session 
and prepare to return home. 

The French, however, still doubted whether the “ extremity ” which would 
justify their departure had actually come, and it was the 25th before they 
issued a note to the members of the commission still presen t, in which they 
protested against what they stigmatised as a breach of international law, 
and fixed the 28th of April' for their departure. On the mommg of that 
day their eight travelling coaches stood in the courtyard of the castle laden 
with baggage. They were persuaded by Albini’s representations to defer 
their departure until Barbaczy sent the assurances of the safety of the 
ambassadors for which he had been asked the day before. Hour after hour 
elapsed and no answer came from Gemsbach, and the officer who at length 
made his appearance at Rastatt, at seven o’clock at night, brought a letter 
from the colonel giving the ambassadors twenty-four hours to get out of 
the town and to pass through the lines of the army, and expressing his 
regret that they had displayed such lack of confidence in the respect that 
would be paid to their personal inviolability. The colonel’s letter was drawn 
up in accordance with the archduke’s commands of April 25th, which imposed 
on him the duty of expelling French subjects in general, and these t,ame 
ambassadors in particular, from the sphere of the army. 

But Barbaczy had secret orders besides these. Among the records of 
the Austrian military archives, which Herr von Sybel was the first to 
investigate, two remarkable documents have come to light. One of them 
is the resume of a report from CJolonel Barbaczy and runs: 

April 18tli. 

Colonel Baebaczt to Genebal Gokgek : 

Reports arrangements made and still to be made in consequence of secret orders concerning 
tbe French ambassadors now preparing to take leave. At the same time inquires whether the 
escort of these ambassadors, consisting of Baden troops, is to receive hostile treatment. 

The second is an autograph postscript appended by Major-General von 
Marveldt to a report made to the lieutenant-general (Austrian lieutenant- 
field-marshal) Kospoth under date of this same 18th of April, and runs: 

With reference to the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Majer received yesterday by courier, 
General von Gdrger has made such arrangements that if tbe Szekler hussars do not find the 
nest empty the business can hardly miscarry. If only this wish had been expressed a few 
days sooner I 

Late in the evening of the 28th of April proceedings were taken against 
the French ambassadors m accordance with the secret orders hinted at in 
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these words. A detachment of sixty Szekler hussars under Captain Burk- 
hard appeared before the gates of the town at the same time as the bearer 
of Colonel Barbaczy’a letter, armed with orders to let no pemon connected 
with the congress pass out or m. Accordmg to Barbaczy’s letter the day 
of grace for the ambassadors’ departure lasted till the evening of the 29 th. 
Debry, however, insisted that they should leave within the tune appointed 

the ambassadors themselves, and the start was consequently made before 
eight o’clock. At the gate, however, they found their exit barred by hus- 
sars, and it was nearly ten before this obstacle was removed, and the pro- 
cession of carriages, escorted by torches, at length passed out of the town 
by the Ehemau gate. 

They had barely gone two hundred paces before about sixty Szekler 
hussars, who had lain in ambush by the Murg canal, galloped up to the 
carriages, stopped them, and inquired after the French ministers. To the 
question of whom he was driving and in which carriage Bonnier (the French 
minister) was riding, the postilion of the first carriage replied that Bonnier 
was in that immediately behind him, and that Jean Debry and the ladies of 
his party were in his own. The carriage was surrounded in a moment. 
Debry handed his passport through the window, the paper was tom up, 
he himself was dragged out of the carriage, robbed of his watch and money, 
and, on answering the question “Are you Jean DebrJ^ ’ ” in the affirmative, 
was struck down by several sabre-thrusts He rolled into the ditch by the 
roadside and was left there for dead. Bonnier and Roberjot were next 
interrogated in the same manner, dragged out of their carnages and cut 
down, and both the carriages and corpses were plundered. No one was ill- 
treated except the ambassadors; on the contrary, the coachmen and servants 
were told^that no harm would be done them, only Roberjot’s valet declared 
that his watch and money had been taken. The first news of the massacre 
was brought to the Casino at Rastatt, where the diplomatists were still 
assembled, a quarter of an hour later by Boccardi, the Ligurian ambassador, 
who had been in one of the hindmost carriages. The carriages were brought 
back to Rastatt that same night, and in the morning Jean Debry appeared, 
covered with blood, having crept out of the ditch and taken refuge in a 
wood, where he had saved himself by climbing a tree On the afternoon of 
the 29th he, with his family and those of the two murdered men, was driven 
to Plittersdorf with a guard of Baden and imperial hussars and was not 
left by his escort until he was on board the boat that was to take him across 
the Rhine. 

The certain and conclusive results at which investigators of the most 
diverse party views have unanimously arrived of kte may be stated as fol- 
lows. The Szekler hussars had orders to stop the French ministers and to 
rob them of their papers. In the report which Dohm made and published 
in the name of the German ambassadors, there is no mention of the robbery. 
We learn why not, from a letter written by Count Solms-Laubach and dated 
lifey 18th, 1799. In it he says : “ It was a knotty and much debated ques- 
tion whether we should mention the seizure of the papers or not. I was 
one of tho^ who wished to have this circumstance, which was undeniably 
important, included in the narrative for the sake of having a complete record 
of the matter; the omission of any mention of the fact was due to excess of 
caution and the_ apprehension that the persons referred to in the papers might 
be regarded with suspicion, as though compromised by such reference.” 
They certainly were not ordered to rob the ambassadors, still less to kill 
them, but they cannot have been forbidden to do so, otherwise they could 
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not have openly boasted of the deed, openly sold their booty, and never- 
theless have got off without any punishment whatever. 

The mere fact that an attack was made with intent to seize the amba^a- 
dors’ papers constituted a breach of international law, and to this offence 
the perpetrators added a heinous and murderous crime by letting loose the 
passions of a barbarous soldiery; and it presently appeared that the whole 
proceeding ^d been absolutely futile, for when they ransacked the inter- 
cepted archives of the embassy they found nothing that could be used 
against Bavaria or could serve in any other way as a tardy justification of 
the murder. The clamorous cry for vengeance which the Directory raised 
over the crime of the 28th of Apnl was drowned in the brazen clang of the 
great war then raging in Switzerland and Italy. It was not reserved for the 
most despicable government France has ever known to exploit the national 
indignation for its own ends, and in after days the first consul had more 
serious work to do than to demand satisfaction for the blood of the murdered 
Jacobins of Rastatt.® 


EHINE AND ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OP 1798 AND 1799 

When the emperor informed the German Empire of the Peace of Campo- 
Formio, his hearers had been profoundly touched by the declaration in the 
articles of peace that the integrity of the German Empire was to form the 
basis of the negotiations now inaugurated between that empire and Prance. 
The deputies of the empire who assembled at Rastatt for the peace congress 
were tWefore not a uttle surprised when the imperial forces evacuated 
Mainz, Philippsburg, Konigstein, Ulm, Mannheim, Ingolstadt, and Wurz- 
burg, and when fVench troops surrounded Mamz and forced the few 
electoral and imperial soldiers left there to capitulate. The evacuation of 
these fortresses by the Austrians was the outcome of a secret convention 
concluded by Napoleon with Count Cobenzl. The French deputies at Ras- 
tatt declared that in consideration of the long duration of the war, and of 
the expense entailed upon her to repel an unjustifiable attack, France 
required that the negotiations should proceed on the basis of taking the 
Rhine for the boundary between the two nations. It was clear that this 
claim could not in the long run be resisted, but the question then arose as to 
how to indemnify the princes of the empire who would lose by the cession of 
‘ the left bank of the Rhine. 

Austria, with an eye to Prussia, to whom she had owed a grudge since 
the Peace of B^e, made an agreement with France, to the effect that the 
latter should restore to Prussia all her possessions on the left bank of the 
Rhine, thus leaving her without any claim to indemnification. Prussia, on 
hearing of this arrangement, declared herself willing to resign all claim to 
inde mnifi cation if Austria would likewise claim none for her losses on the 
farther side of the Rhine. This meant, in other words, that Austria should 
resign the Venetian Republic of which she had already taken possession. 
Austria naturally refused to entertain this suggestion. At length the French 
emissaries at Rastatt spoke the magic word “ secularisation.” They said in 
so many words that the ecclesiastical property on the right bank of the 
Rhine must be used to indemnify the princes of the empne who suffered 
losses on the left. The word liad scarcely been spoken before the temporal 
princes who had hitherto talked big about the integrity of the empire ceased 
to concern themselves about it altogether, and only strove to snatch, each 
for hims elf, as much church property as he could. The negotiations which 
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ensued lasted until the beginning of the next war, which presently broke 
out between France and Austria. The French had beleaguered Ehrenbreit- 
stein all through the time, and had forced the stronghold into surrender by 
starving the imperial garrison. They blockaded Philippsburg and levied 
contributions in money and in kind on the nght bank of the Rhine exactly 
as if they had been in an enemy’s country. 

Every thinking man must have felt assured that the Peace of Campo- 
Formio was no more than a truce. The early renewal of hostilities was due 
to various measure taken by the French Directory. The republic of Genoa 
had been transformed by the Directory into the Ligurian Republic and made 
entirely dependent upon France; Tuscany had been incorporated into the 
Cisaljime Republic; so had Modena; and the states of the church had ceased 
to exist. During a riot in Rome a JYench general, Duphot, was shot; where- 
upon the French ambassador quitted the city and it was occupied by a body 
of French soldiers under Berthier. Pope Pius VI was obliged to resign the 
temporal sovereignty; he was carried off to Savona, and the states of the 
church were transformed into the Roman Republic. The king of Sardinia, 
under French coercion, resigned Piedmont, which was then united to Prance. 
The king withdrew to Sardinia. Thus the whole of Italy with the exception 
of Naples and the state of Venice was under the direct or indirect control of 
the French. In Switzerland the Directory was likewise stirnng up strife, the 
existing form of government was overthrown, the Helvetic Republic was 
organised and drawn into the French alliance. 

Bernadotte’s Tricolour ( 1799 A.D ) 

After the revolutionary attempts in Italy and Switzerland had proved 
successful, Bernadette, the French ambassador at Vienna, ventured , upon 
a step which contributed not a httle to the breach between Austria and 
France. He ran up the tricolour on the balcony of his hotel in the Wal- 
beerstrasse. Crowds upon crowds immediately gathered in front of the house. 
Vienna was in a ferment; the flag was interpreted as an incentive to revolu- 
tion on the part of the ambassador, but Vienna had no motive for a revolution. 
When the throng increased and loud menacing cries rang out on all sides, 
Bemadotte sent a note to Thugut and demanded protection. Sentries 
promptly appeared and mounted guard at the gates of the palace. Count 
Perger, chief of police, and a certain Count Dietrichstem, went to the ambas- 
sador and requested him to take down the flag; and on his obstinate refusal 
to do so Dietrichstein and Perger merely exhorted the mob to be (juiet, and 
then withdrew. The mob, however, was not quiet; stones flew in at the 
windows, and one determined fellow —Kappelbub by name, said to be a 
cobbler’s apprentice — climbed up to the balcony and boldly hauled down 
the flag. 'The court, anxious to save the ambassador from actual ill-usage, 
now called out the military. With clamorous outcries of “ God save the 
emperor! ” the crowd dispersed and the tumult was at an end. The ambas- 
sador haughtily demanded his passports, nor could he be induced to stay by 
any expostulations. Thereupon the emperor had the whole proceedmg put 
on record and signed by his ministers, and gave information of it to all the 
foreign ambassadors, who unanimously declared that the scene had been 
caused by Bernadotte’s own imprudence and that the Austrian government 
had done its duty. This explanation was forwarded to Paris. Bemadotte 
took his departure. » 

These occurrences were more than enough to make Austria determine 
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upon war, and the emperor could no longer be an indifferent spectator of 
the revolutionary aspirations of the Directory, which were a menace to the 
whole of Europe. Moreover the occasion was more favourable than ever 
before, for the Directory had sent forty thousand picked men to Egypt 
under Napoleon, their ablest general, to conquer that country. Napoleon 
had landed safely in Egypt; but the French fleet under Admiral Brueys, 
which had accompanied him and was to keep communication ©[len between 
France and Egypt, had been completely destroyed by the English admiral. 
Nelson, in the roadstead of Abukir, and Napoleon was consequently cut off 
from his base. This defeat seemed a signal for a fresh outbreak of hostilities. 
The Turks declared war against the French Republic, Austria concluded two 
alhances, one with Naples, the other with Russia and England. The kmg of 
Naples had appointed the Austrian general Mack to the command of his 
troops, and began the war before Austria was ready, or the Russians had 
arrived. The Neapolitans occupied Rome, but were soon afterwards twice 
defeated by the French under Championnet, Mack retreated upon Naples, 
the king took ship with his family for Palermo in Sicily; the viceroy, Prince 
PignateUi, was forced by a mutiny among the Neapolitan troops to conclude 
an armistice with the French. Aggrieved at this, the lazzaroni of Naples 
stirred up a general riot, which was directed in the first instance against 
Mack. To escape the mob he was obliged to flee with his whole staff to the 
French, who sent him to France as a prisoner of war. The French were 
victorious over the lazzaroni; they occupied Naples and converted the 
kingdom into the Parthenopean Republic — one ephemeral repubhc the 
more. 

The Russians had already got as far as Moravia when the French republic 
declared that it would regard their entrance into Germany as a declaration 
of war. The emperor returned no answer and hostilities broke out. The 
belligerent parties acted upon the principle that the possession of mountain 
ranges carried with it that of the adjacent plains, and that south Germany 
and Italy must therefore be conquered m Switzerland. The armies were 
accordingly disposed as follows: 

The archduke Charles was in Bavaria with 54 battalions and 138 squad- 
rons, that is with 54,000 foot and 24,000 horse. Hotze with 24,000 men 
protected the frontiers of the Grisons and Vorarlberg, to the inviolability of 
which the court of Vienna attached great importance, 44,000 foot and 2,600 
horse were posted in the Inn valley and southern Tyrol, tmder the command 
of Lieutenant-General Count Bellegarde. A third army of 82 battalions and 
76 squadrons (64,000 foot and 11,000 horse) assembled on the Adige. 
Pending the arrival of Suvarov, Lieutenant-General Baron Kray was at the 
head of the whole army. The French were not nearly so numerous. The 
army of the Danube, under Jourdan, amounted to 46,000 men; an army of 
observation, 48,000 strong, under Bernadotte, was to blockade Mannheim 
and Philippsburg and to assist Jourdan by creating diversions. Mass^na 
with 30,000 men was told off to conquer the Grisons and the Tyrol. There 
were also 50,000 men in Italy uader Scherer, and 36,000 under Macdonald 
in Neapolitan temtory. 

The Austrians were attacked before they were ready. The Russians 
were still on the march, the Italian army haa not yet assembled, when the 
war in Switzerland began. Massana conquered the Grisons, advanced to 
the frontier of the Tyrol, and even penetrated through some of the passes 
into the province itself. But the defeat of Jourdan left his line of retreat 
xmprotected, and he withdrew. The Austrians, glad to feel that the enemy 
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was gone from the Tyrol, let him alone. Both armies awaited developments 
in Germany and Italy. 

Jourdan had marched across the Rhine, the archduke Charles had marched 
to meet him. When the armies met Jourdan was defeated in a decisive battle 
at Stockach (25th of March, 1799), of which defeat his retreat across the 
Rhine was the consequence. The pursuit of the enemy brought the Aus- 
trians close to Rastatt, where the peace congress was still sitting. 

The Tyrol and Italy 

Many things conspired to prevent the Austrians from following up their 
victory./ Clausewitz ascribes their failure to do so to the personal character 
of the archduke Charles.® The situation does not call for much elucidation 
[he says]. The archduke had it in his power to crush his opponent at any 
moment, and did not do so, and the reason for this is to be found in himself 
and, more particularly, in two characteristics. In the first place he was 
deficient in enterprise and thirst for victory. In the second, though in other 
respects a man of excellent judgment, he had, as has been said, in the main, 
a radically false conception of strategy: he took the means for the end and 
the end for the means. The destruction of the fighting-power of the enemy, 
for which no effort is too great in war, had no place in his mind as an object 
in itself — tp him it existed only as a means for driving the enemy from this 
point or that; while on the other hand he estimated success wholly and 
solely as a matter of gainmg certain lines and districts, which, after all, can 
never be more than a means towards victory, that is, towards the annihila- 
tion of the physical and moral strength of the enemy 9 

It must be recalled, however, that the archduke fell ill, and was obhged 
to give over the chief command temporarily to General Wallis; moreover, 
the transport system was slow, clumsy, and ill-adapted to modern methods 
of warfare, a cncumstance which hampered the movements of the army. 
The court of Vienna judged an attack upon Switzerland below the Lake of 
Constance too desperate an enterprise, and expressly stated that the main 
operations were to be directed towards the Grisons with the Tyrol as a base, 
.and, finally, Austna lacked the advantage of a single leader in command. 
The archduke, who was responsible for the defence of Swabia, Hotze, who 
was responsible for that of Vorarlberg, and Bellegarde, who was responsible 
for that of the Tyrol, pursued each his allotted task, but combined move- 
ments could only be brought about by correspondence, which involved an 
enormous waste of time. 

Ultimately operations began with the Tyrol as base. Bellegarde occupied 
the Engadine. Proclamations were scattered broadcast through Switzerland, 
stating that the Austrians had no other desire than to restore the ancient 
constitution. The Austrians subsequently conquered the Grisons, and Mas- 
s6na was driven back across the Glatt. The archduke advanced upon Zurich. 
The French were worsted and took up a position beyond the Aar and the 
Limmat. The archduke took up a strong position opposite, and both armies 
bpsed into inaction. The key to this proceeding is to be found in the sub- 
joined note, sent by the emperor to the archduke: 

“ Since I purpose in the course of a few days to provide your dilection 
(Flier Inebden) with more detailed instructions respecting the present situa- 
tion and the measures hereafter to be taken, I will at present only briefly 
signify to you that from this time forward until the arrival of the Russian 
imperial corps d’armie, under the com m and of General Korsakov, at the 
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EhEie, every undertaking which your dilection may propose to engage with 
my army committed to your charge, which does not combine the certain 
prospect of success with the no less certain absence of danger to my forces, 
is for the present quite opposed to the best interests of my service. Your 
dilection will therefore have to confine yourself to maintaining the advan- 
tages already gained, and only under the aforesaid double condition avail 
yourself _ of the opportunities offered by favourable circumstances, or by 
grave mistakes on the part of the enemy, and your dilection must before all 
things turn your attention to the matters herein presenbed, and to the main- 
tenance of the army at its present strength.” This note bore reference to 
the events m Italy, to which we must now return. 

Sch4rer, the Prench commander-in-chief, attacked without giving notice 
•of the commencement of hostilities, but was repulsed at Legnago by Lieu- 
tenant-General Kray. At Verona the Prench were severely defeated, and 
beat a retreat across the Mincio. Suvarov, whom the emperor Francis had 
made an Austrian field-marshal, now entered Italy with his Russians and 
took over the chief command. Mantua, Peschiera, and Ferrara were invested; 
Mirandola fell. Scherer crossed the Adda and gave over his command to 
General Moreau. The latter lost the battle of Cassano, in consequence of 
which defeat Sdrurier’s division was forced to surrender on the battle- 
field. Suvarov entered Milan. Moreau crossed the Po, hoping to effect a 
junction with Macdonald, who had hastened by forced marches from 
Naples Pizzighettone and Ferrara, the citadels of Milan and Peschiera, 
surrendered to the Austrians; in many places the country-folk rose in arms 
against the French, whose situation became more and more critical. Their 
safety depended upon the junction of Moreau and Macdonald, and to prevent 
this from taking place Suvarov marched against the latter and defeated him 
in a three days’ fight on the Trebbia 

The French were in an evil plight. Mantua surrendered to General Kray, 
the citadel of Alessandria did likewise, and a Russo-Turkish fleet bombarded 
Ancona. No sooner had Mantua fallen than Suvarov continued his advance. 
Joubert had taken over the command, and a battle was fought at Novi; 
Joubert fell early in the fight; Moreau, who had left that morning, was 
hastily recalled, but could not save the day. The sequel of this battle was 
the conquest of Tortona. 

Dissension among the Allies 

Brilliant as were the results of this campaign, many dissensions had 
already arisen among the allies. England, whose subsidies gave her the 
right to a voice in the discussion of military operations, was afraid lest the 
Russians should effect a permanent occupation of some Italian port, and 
was therefore anxious that they should retire from the peninsula. Austria 
set a high value on her conquests in Italy, and desired to enjoy undivided 
possession of them and to secure for herself as large a share as possible m 
the future. To this the presence of the Russians was an obstacle, for the 
czar Paul was bent on restoring the old state of things in Italy, a wish incom- 
patible with the designs of the court of Vienna. He also felt affronted 
tecause, at the capitulation of Ancona, the French had surrendered to the 
Austrian general PVohlich only, with the remark that “ the surrender was 
made to him and not to the barbarians” — an observation which Frdhlich 
had let pass without comment. 

The Russians themselves did not care to remain in Italy, for not only 
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was ihere constant friction between them and the Austrians, but Suvarov 
himself had many reasons for dissatisfaction. He had stipulated that he 
should take orders from none but the emperor Francis, and the whole of the 
Austnan army was under hiscommand; nevertheless he found that the emperor 
sent to the Austnan generals orders at variance with those he himself gave. 
He was desirous of retinng from the command altogether, and was therefore 
glad when a scheme was propounded and found acceptance, by which the 
Austrians were to operate in Germany and Italy and the Russians in Switz- 
erland. The corps now advancing through Germany was destined for the 
Swi^ operations, as well as the Russians in Italy. 

The archduke received orders to evacuate Switzerland, to leave one corps 
for the protection of south Germany, to go down the Rhine with the mam 
body of his force, and there to take the offensive in support of the operations 
of an English and Russian army in Holland. Pending the coming of Suvarov 
he left twenty-five thousand men under General Hotze with Korsakov in 
Switzerland, and started for Germany in conformity with his orders. He 
relieved Phihppsburg, which the French had invested, and took Mannheim 
at the point of the sword. On this occasion the Austrians gave a rare proof 
of discipline. At their entry into Mannheim not a single soldier fell out of 
‘the ranks, nor was a single act of violence perpetrated. These exploits were 
brilliant indeed, but of no service to the Dutch expedition. This enterprise 
had nothing but ill-luck; twenty-six thousand English and seventeen thou- 
sand Russians had landed, but being defeated at Bergen-op-Zoom by Brune 
(September, 1799), after a series of purposeless engagements, they embarked 
again and definitely abandoned the undertaking 

The issue of the campaign in Switzerland was equally unfortunate. Kor- 
sakov was defeated by Mass6na at Zurich (this was the second battle of 
Zurich), and the Austrians were driven out of the Linth valley; and this at 
the very moment when Suvarov was marching out of Italy to join Korsakov. 
With lion-like courage he fought his way through and arrived safely in 
Germany. The Russians then evacuated Switzerland. Then began a series 
of bickerings; Suvarov refused a personal interview with the archduke, the 
Russians accused their allies of bad faith, and the czar Paul, exasperated by 
the disasters to his forces in Holland and Switzerland, sent his Russians 
home. The coalition was broken up./ 

At the beginning of October we find the archduke Charles between the 
Rhine and the sources of the Danube, at Donaueschingen, having left Mann- 
heim on receipt of the news of Korsakov’s defeat at Zurich. He made no 
effort to join the beaten Korsakov, although with him he might have dealt 
a decisive blow at Mass^na, and thus have put some enthusiasm into a cam- 
paign whose flatness, whose nightmare ineffectuahty weighed heavy on this 
young man’s conscience — for it must not be forgotten that the archduke 
was at this time only twenty-five years old « 

In the foUowing year, 1800, Bonaparte made preparations for a fresh 
campaign a,gainst Austria, under circumstances similar to those of the first. 
But this time he was more rapid in his movements and performed more 
astonishing feats. Suddenly crossing the St. Bem'ard, he fell upon the Aus- 
trian flank. Genoa, garrisoned by MassSna, had just been forced by famine 
to capitulate. Ten days afterwards, on the 14th of June, Bonaparte gained 
such a decisive victory over Melas, the Austrian general, at Marengo that he 
and the remainder of his army capitulated on the ensuing day. .The whole 
of Italy fell once more into the hands of the French. Moreau had, at the 
same time, invaded Germany and defeated the Austrians under Kray in 
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several engagements, principally at Stoekach and Meskireh, and ^ain at 
Biberaeh and Hoehstadt, laid Swabia and Bavaria under contribution, and 
taken Ratisbon, the seat of the diet. An armistice, negotiated by Kxay, 
was not recognised by the emperor, and he was replaced in his command by 
the archduke John (not Charles), who was, on the 3rd of December, totally 
routed by Moreau’s manoeuvres during a violent snow-storm, at Hohen- 
linden. A second Austrian army, despatched into Italy, was also defeated 
by Brune_ on the Mincio. These disasters once more inclined Austria to 
peace, which was concluded at Luneville, on the 9th of February, 1801. 
The archduke Charles seized this opportunity to propose the most beneficial 
reforms in the war administration, but was again treated with contempt. 
In the ensuing year, 1802, England also concluded peace at Amiens. 

The whole of the left bank of the Rhine was, on this occasion, ceded to 
the French Republic. The petty republics, formerly established by France 
in Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, were also renewed and were recognised 
by the allied powers. The Cisalpine Repubhc was enlarged by the posses- 
sions of the grand duke of Tuscany and of the duke of Modena, to whom 
compensation in Germany was guaranteed. Suvarov’s victories had, in the 
autumn of 1799, rendered a conclave, on the death of the captive pope, 
Pius VI, in France, possible, for the purpose of electing his successor, Pius 
VII, who was acknowledged as such by Bonaparte, whose favour he pur- 
chased by expressing his approbation of the seizure of the property of the 
church during the French !l^volution, and by declaring his readiness to agree 
to the secularisation of church property, already determined upon, in 
Germany. / 

In May, 1803, war broke out between England and France, and France 
occupied Hanover. In April, 1804, the duke d’Enghien was taken prisoner 
in Baden, and shot by Bonaparte’s orders at Vincennes. Although Russia 
suggested a protest in the imperial diet against the trespass upon the 
territory of Baden, neither Austria nor Baden would take the initiative. 
Early in May, Talleyrand informed the Austrian ambassador, Cobenzl, that 
Bonaparte was about to declare himself emperor of the French. There 
was no feeling against this move in Vienna, but it raised the question of the 
relative importance of the Austrian sovereign.® 

TWO IMPEEIAL TITLES 

The purport of the overtures which Cobenzl was commissioned to make 
was most friendly and accommodating. The conversion of the first magistracy 
into a hereditary office, so ran the despatch, was only the coping-stone of 
' the great work which the first consul had consummated when with energetic 
hands he destroyed the anarchistic and revolutionary ideas which, starting 
in France, had threatened to subvert all Europe; and everyone must now 
confess that to the man who accomplished this work must be confided also 
the preservation and strengthening of the new order of things. Only as 
regards the title to be assumed some objections were raised, and it was inti- 
mated that no change in the equality of Austria and France could be suf- 
fered. Cobenzl received at the same time the order to discover whether 
any exception would be taken in Paris to the conversion of the imperial 
dignity into a hereditary title. It was indeed recognised that great difficul- 
ties would attend the execution of such a design, since the German diet would 
certainly not lightly give its consent, or else would couple it with heavy con- 
ditions; whilst if Francis confined himself to assuming the title of emperor 
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of Austria no one had a right to make an objection, for the court of Vienna 
must be at liberty to follow the example of Russia and France. 

The objections which were raised in Vienna about the question of the 
title, with regard to etiquette and ceremonial, TaliesTand silenced with a 
reference to a circular directed to the diplomatic representatives in which it 
was said that the title of emperor would introduce no change into the ancient 
diplomatic forms. Philip Cobenzl was of opinion that titles could not be of 
secondary impotiance in matters of ceremonial and etiquette; it could not 
be a matter of indifference to Austria if the rulers of France exchanged the 
title of king for that of emperor. When Tallesrrand responded that Francis 
also was an emperor and Napoleon did not dispute the precedence with him, 
Cobenzl had his answer in readiness that indeed this was the case, but as a 
ruler of Austria he was only king of Hungary and Bohemia; as emperor he 
bore the title only for himself and was not in a position to bequeath it to 
his successors. And to the observation that the house of Austria would 
always remain in possession of the imperial dignity, the Austrian represen- 
tative replied that if that were so all difficulties would be removed, but it 
was doubtful if, in view of the recent changes in Germany which had pro- 
cured such preponderance for the Protestants on the occasion of a new elec- 
tion, the majority of votes would be secured to the house of Austria. “ What 
does it matter,” caid Talleyrand, “what title the chief of the government 
bears? One names himself emperor, another king; in America he is called 
president. The nation has chosen the title of emperor, which is the most 
appropriate to the power and greatness of France; Napoleon has assumed it 
and cannot give it up.” 

Cobenzl at last admitted that it was now very difficult to find a way out 
of the labyrinth; it would have been easy to come to an agreement if the 
matter had been privately discussed earlier: still, Talleyrand might think it 
over; he, Cobenzl, would do the same and perhaps they would yet find a 
solution. Talleyrand asked what he meant and why he did not speak out if 
there were anything concerning the matter in his despatch. Cobenzl denied 
having received any instructions on this point; it had not yet been possible 
to consider the whole affair thoroughly, but merely to give a hurried con- 
sent to the conversion of the first magistracy into a hereditary office. Tal- 
leyrand said in reply: ‘‘This will be a protracted business; time presses, 
Napoleon will be displeased with this delay, he wishes everything to be set- 
tled as quickly as possible. Every nation is justified in choosing for its 
chief the title which it wishes to grant him.” 

Cobenzl continued to play his r61e in a masterly manner. He remarked, 
as though the idea had only just been suggested to him by this speech, that 
either Bonaparte must relinquish the name of emperor or else the house of 
Austria also must make a permanent claim to the title. Talleyrand raised 
no objection. “ Good! ” he said; “ assume the title of emperor quite inde- 
pendently of the empire. Bonaparte will have no objection to that.” 
Cobenzl, not content with this, demanded Napoleon’s formal assent; two 
days later he received it. “ If Austria,” so ran Napoleon’s reply, “ thinks 
good either now or at any future time to assume the title of emperor, France 
will not only make no opposition to this, but will even exert her influence to 
obtain its recognition from the other powers, only the other relations, between 
the king of Bohemia and Hungary and the king of France, must remain the 
same as they were before.” Champagny received orders to conclude a con- 
vention, only it was not to appear as though France had lent herself to a 
bai^ain in order to obtain recognition on the part of Austria. 
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In Vienna there was every reason to be pleased with the diplomatic talent 
of the ambassador; nevertheless, diflficulties arose in the way of completing 
the transaction. Champagny viewed the matter in a different light. At 
fet he would not concede that any grounds existed for refusing recogni- 
tion, since the preaedence of the emperor was guaranteed by the most solemn 
engagements. Afterwards he went one step further. In case, he said, the 
imperial throne of Germany should no longer belong to the ruler of Austria, 
and the latter should assume the title of emperor of his hereditary state, 
then the French government would recognise the new title, but until then 
the engagements undertaken by the two courts ought to remain secret. 
But in Vienna there was great dissatisfaction at this suggestion, and it was 
urged that the recognition should be simultaneous, that Austria was now in 
a position to demand from all the courts what they were conceding to France. 
Champagny’s propositions were easily overruled; he contended that it would 
be well if the number of emperors were limited to three; against which it was 
pointed out that if, in the election of a new Roman emperor, the choice did 
not fall on a member of the house of Lorraine and the latter had taken on 
itself the imperial title independently of the German Empire, there would 
then necessarily be. four emperors. 

• As a matter of fact the circumstance that the instructions received by 
Champagny were not in harmony with the sense of the statements made by 
Talleyrand to Count Philip Cobenzl was regarded at Vienna as a cause for 
rejoiemg; time was thus gained in which to ascertam the views of the court 
of St. Petersburg, and it was not necessary to come to a definite arrangement 
before these had been received. It was not expected that Russia would 
make any difficulties at the assumption of the imperial title by the ruler of 
the Austrian house, but rather that the authorities at St. Petersburg would 
demand, in return for the recognition of Napoleon’s title, a price which it 
would be hard to grant. Three stipulations were expected: the evacuation 
by the French trcojis of Hanover and Naples, and the provision of a suitable 
province for Sardinia. From the beginning it was determmed not to make 
common cause with Russia in this. There was one point which the Austrian 
statesmen had at heart: that was Italy, and they intended above all things 
to demand definite securities in this direction before the recognition of 
the imperial title; they wished that the Russian statesmen might also be 
active in the same direction. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was already impatient at the long delay, and when 
the Austrian reply was received m Paris Talleyrand did not dissemble his ’ll 
humor. “ Count Ludwig Cobenzl,” he said to the latter’s nephew, the Aus- 
trian ambassador, “ does not show his usual amoimt of amiability and his 
customary concihatory spirit in negotiating. By what act will the Geiman 
emperor assume the title of emperor of Austria? Bonaparte has done this 
because the nation has conferred it upon him; it was the result of a com- 
mon wish and embodied in a law by the resolutions of the senate.” 
“ Oh,” said Philip Cobenzl, “ we also have constitutional forms, we have cor- 
porate bodies which represent the nation.” However, when Talleyrand 
reported to Napoleon the decided wishes of the court of Vienna, Napoleon 
made no difficulties and declared himself ready to recognise the emperor at 
once, and Talleyrand did not let slip the opportunity to mock at the 
“double-emperor” Francis. 

On the 7th of August Champagny submitted a secret declaration, which 
contained the promise of an i mm ediate recognition, so soon as Francis chose 
to assume the title of emperor of his hereditary provinces; three days after- 
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wards a great council was called in which the ministers, the archduke Charles, 
the palatine of Hungary, Starhemberg, and several other great d^itaries 
were assembled and in their presence Francis announced that he had assumed 
the title of emperor of Austria. On the 11th of August he was proclaimed in 
Austria, on the 15th day of the month the change was announced to the diplo- 
matic corps. At the same time Philip Cobenzl received two new credentials. 

The 14th of August was the day on which Philip Cobenzl received the 
despatches which apprised him of the assumption of the imperial title. He 
had now to endeavour to arrange that the mutual recognition should take 
place at once. In an official note he informed the foreign minister, Talley- 
rand, of the event, which was already published in all the newspapers and 
had been announced at all the courts; according to this Francis now actu- 
ally bore the title of emperor of Austria and was ready on his part to recog- 
nise Napoleon’s imperial title. In Paris the fact of the recognition of the 
French Empire was published with all speed, and the business world leceived 
the news so favourably that paper rose two per cent. The Spanish ambas- 
sador called on Philip Cobenzl, and declared to him that his king ‘also would 
now adorn himself with the title of emperor of Spain and Mexico, to which 
the Austrian ambassador raised no objection Talleyrand delayed his reply 
to Cobenzl’s note imtil immediately before the departure of Napoleon for 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), and the tenor of this answer, which had been pre- 
viously communicated to him privately, was to the effect that he should 
immediately present himself at Aachen to deliver his new credentials did 
not arouse the least misgiving in the mind of the representative of Austria. 
■Ihat Napoleon should choose the old German imperial city for his recep- 
tion did not at all surprise him. He hastened to pack his trunks in order 
to make his entry on the appointed day.* 

THE THIBD COALITION AGAINST PHANCE (1805 A D.) 

When Thugut retired from office in September, 1800, his last word was 
of the hopelessness of the Austrian situation.' But even more hopeless than 
the financial and military ruin with which .Austria emerged from the war was 
the attitude of a government that could imagine salvation only in foreign 
politics and cast no eye inward. Francis himself, as minister of the interior 
(for there was no other), showed tnat with all his industry and good inten- 
tions he possessed none of the qualities which fit a man to rule a great state. 
Only one man concerned himself with reform, and. it can hardly be said that 
the archduke Charles, as president of the council of war, unproved either 
the finances or the fightmg strength of the empire. Peace at any price — 
that was the only Austrian policy. It is true that Stadion, Austrian ambas- 
sador to Russia, signed an agreement with Russia against France; but he 
meant only to make sure of Russian and English help in case of an attack 
from France. England and Russia, however, without consulting Austria, 
made a compact (1805) against France which compromised Austria and 
brought the near prospect of war, like a sudden thunder cloud, upon aston- 
ished Vienna. Cobenzl, following the advice of archduke Charles, declared 
that Austria could not possibly declare war till the spring of 1^6. The 
fighting force numbered at the moment forty thousand, and not a single 
battery was complete. And behold, there appeared in that dark hour a 
general who showed the troubled minister that in two months Austria could 
put 235,000 into the field — his name was Mack. Archduke Charles fought 
long against the proposal to place Mack at the head of the army; but on 
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April 22nd, 1805, Cobenzl got his way, Mack was given the post, and the 
war was thereby decided. 

Mack marched into Bavaria (September 8th), to find that the .elector 
was an ally, not of Austria but of Napoleon. He chose a remarkably strong 
defensive position at Ulm. Well-informed of the enemy’s movements, he mis- 
read them all, feared for Bohemia when he should have feared for himself, 
imagined that Bernadette’s movements were intended to draw him away 
from Ulm, and that Napoleon’s march in his rear (October 13th) was the 
beginning of a general retreat. On the 14th, however, every general but 
Mack saw that the cause was lost if an attempt was not made immediately 
to break out to the 'left bank of the Danube before they were completely 
surrounded. On the 15th, Mack received the first summons to submit, which 
he answered by declaring the other generals traitors, for there were still homes 
to eat. But on the morrow he condescended to treat, and on October 20th, 
at three in the afternoon, the Austrians laid down their arms, to the number 
of twenty thousand infantry, and three thousand cavahy. The catastrophe 
at Ulm summoned Charles quickly out of Italy, and kept Prussia’s sword 
sheathed- 


TUB BATTLE OP AtTSTERLITZ (DECEMBER 2im, 1805) 

Archduke Charles had been successful at Caldiero against Mass4na 
(October 30th and 31st), when the news of Ulm necessitated a retreat into 
Austria. Napoleon entered Vienna November 13th and 14th. Meanwhile 
forces were gathering against him.® 

The great Russian army under Kutusov appeared at this conjuncture in 
Moravia. The czar Alexander I accompanied it in person, and the emperor 
Francis II joined him with his remaining forces. A bloody engagement took 
place between Kutusov and the French at Durrenstein on the Danute, but, 
on the loss of Vienna, the Russians retired to Moravia. The sovereigns of 
Austria and Russia loudly called upon Prussia to renounce her alliance with 
France, and, in this decisive moment, to aid in the annihilation of a foe for 
whose false friendship, she would one day dearly pay. The violation of the 
Prussian territory by Bemadotte had furnished the Prussian king with a pre- 
text for suddenly declaring against Napoleon. The Prussian army was also 
in full force. The British and the Hanoverian legion had landed at Bremen 
and twenty thousand Russians on Rugen; ten thousand Swedes entered 
Hanover; electoral Hesse was also ready for action. The king of Prussia, 
nevertheless, merely confined himself to threats, in the hope of selling his 
neutrality to Napoleon for Hanover and deceived the coalition. The emperor 
Alexander visited Berlin in person for the purpose of rousing Prussia to war, 
but had no sooner returned to Austria in order to rejoin his army than Count 
Haugwitz, the Prussian minister, was despatched to Napoleon’s camp with 
express instructions not to declare war. The famous battle in which the 
three emperors of Christendom were present took place, meanwhile, at Aus- 
terlitz, not far from Brunn, on the 2nd of December, 1805, ^d terminated in 
one of Napoleon’s most glorious victories. This battle decided the policy of 
Prussia, and Haugwitz confirmed her alliance with France by a treaty, by 
which Prussia ceded Cleves, Ansbach, and Neuchitel to France in exchange 
for i^nover. 'This treaty was published with a precipitation equalling that 
with which it had been concluded, and seven hundred Prussian vessels, whose 
captains were ignorant of &e event, were seized by the enraged English either 
in British harbours or on the sea. \ 
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THE PEACE OF PRESBUEG (DECEMBER 26TH, 1805) 

The peace concluded by Austria, on the 26th of December, at Presburg, 
was purchased by her at an enormous sacrifice. Napoleon had, in the open- 
ing of the campaign, when pressing onwards towards Austria, compelled 
Charles Frederick, elector of Baden, Frederick, elector of Wurtemberg, and 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, to enter into his alliance, to which 
they remained zealously true on account of the immense private advantages 
thereby gained by them, and of the dread of being deprived by the haughty 
victor of the whole of their possessions on the first symptom of opposition 
on their part. Napoleon, with a view of binding them still more closely to 
his interests by motives of gratitude, gave them on the present occasion an 
ample share in the booty. Bavaria was erected into a kingdom, and received 
from Prussia, Ansbach and Bayreuth; from Austria, the whole of the Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, and Lindau, the markgrafschaft of Burgau, the dioceses of Passau, 
Eichstadt, Trent, and Brixen, besides several petty lordships. Wurtemberg 
was raised to a monarchy and enriched with the bordering Austrian lordships 
in Swabia. Baden was rewarded with the Breisgau, the Ortenau, Constance, 
and the title of grand duke. Venice was included by Napoleon in his king- 
dom of Italy, and, for all these losses, Austria was merely indemnified by the 
possession of Salzburg. Ferdinand, elector of Salzburg, the former grand 
duke of Tuscany, was transferred to Wurzburg. Ferdmand of Modena lost 
the whole of his possessions. 

FRANCIS II ABDICATES THE IMPERIAL CROWN 

On the 12th of July, 1806, sixteen princes of western Germany concluded, 
under Napoleon’s direction, a treaty, according to which they separated them- 
selves from the German Empire and founded the so-called confederation of 
the Rhine, which it was their intention to render subject to the supremacy 
of the emperor of the French. On the 1st of August, Napoleon declared that 
he no longer recognised the empire of Germany No o.ne ventured to oppose 
his omnipotent voice. On the 6th of August, 1806, the emperor, Francis 
II, abdicated the imperial ciown of Germany and announced the dissolution 
of the empire in a touching address, full of calm dignity and sorrow. The 
last of the German emperors had shown himself, throughout the contest, 
worthy of his great ancestors, and had, almost alone, sacrificed all in order 
to preserve the honour of Germany, until, abandoned by the greater part of 
the German princes, he was compelled to yield to a power superior to his. 
The fall of the empire that had stood the storms of a thousand years, was, 
however, not without dignity. A meaner hand might have levelled the 
decayed fabric with the dust, but fate, that seemed to honour even the 
faded majesty of the ancient Csesars, selected Napoleon as the executioner of 
her decrees. The standard of Charlemagne, the greatest hero of the first 
Christian age, was to be profaned by no hand save that of the greatest hero 
of modem times. 

Ancient names, long venerated, now disappeared. The head of the Holy 
Roman Empire was converted into an emperor of Austria, the electors into 
kings or grand dukes, all of whom enjoyed unlimited sovereign power and 
were free from_ subjection to the supremacy of the emperor. Every bond 
of union was dissolved with the diet of the empire and with the imperial 
chamber. The barons and counts of the empire and the petty princes were 
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mediatised; the princes of Hohenlohe, Ottingen, Sehwarzenberg, Thum and 
Taxis, the Truchsess von Waldburg, Furstenberg, Pugger, Leiningen, Lowen- 
stein, Solms, Hesse-Homburg, Wied-Runkel, and Orange-Fulda became sub- 
j^t to the neighbouring Rhemish confederated princes. Of the remaining 
six imperial free cities, Augsburg and Nuremburg fell to Bavaria; Frankfort, 
under the title of grand duchy, to the former elector of Mainz, who was again 
transferred thither from Ratisbon. The ancient Hanse towns, Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Bremen, alone retained their freedom. 

The Confederation of the Rhine now began its wretched existence. It was 
established on the basis of the Helvetic Republic. The sixteen confederated 
princes were to be completely independent and to exercise sovereign power 
over the internal affairs of their states, like the Swiss cantons, but were, in 
all foreign affairs, dependent upon Napoleon as their protector. The whole 
Confederation of the Rhine became a part of the French Empire. The 
federal assembly was to sit at Frankfort, and Dalberg, the former elector 
of Mainz, now grand duke of Frankfort, was nominated by Napoleon, 
under the title of prince primate, president. Napoleon’s uncle, and after- 
wards his stepson, Eugene Beauhamais, were his destined succ^ors, by 
which means the control was placed entirely in the hands of Prance. To 
this confederation there belonged two kings, those of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, five grand dukes, those of Frankfort, Wurzburg, Baden, Darmstadt, 
and Berg, and ten princes, two of Nassau, two of Hohenzollern, two of Sahn, 
besides those of Arenberg, Isenburg, Lichtenstein, and Leyen. Every trace 
of the ancient free constitution of Germany, her provincial estates, was 
studiously annihilated. The Wurtemberg estates, with a spirit worthy of 
their ancient fame, alone made an energetic protest, by which they merely 
succeeded in saving their honour, the king Frederick dissolving them by 
force and closing their chamber. An absolute, despotic form of government, 
similar to that existing in France under Napoleon, was established in all the 
confederated states. The murder of the unfortunate bookseller. Palm of 
Nuremberg, who was, on the 25th of August, 1806, shot by Napoleon’s order, 
at Braunau, for nobly refusing to give up the author of a patriotic work 
published by him, directed against the rule of France, and entitled Germany 
in her Deepest Degradation, furnished convincing proof, were any wanting, 
of Napoleon’s supremacy.? 
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THE EMPIRE OP AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


INTRODUCTION 

In the final chapter of the preceding book we witnessed the nominal 
overthrow of the Holy Roman Empire. On August 6th, 1806, as we saw, 
ftancis EE, acting under the mandate of Napoleon, fomaally resigned the 
imperial crown. We have seen that for a long time the empire occupied a 
somewhat anoroalous position, yet the traditions associated with the name 
had a certain power to the last. We shall see that efforts were made at a 
later day to revive the imperial title, but that these efforts never culminated 
in success. The abdication of Francis II, then, marked the final overthrow 
of the old empire. Francis retained the title “ emperor of Austria.” As we 
know, the house of Austria had long been dominant in the empire, and it is 
natural that m a sense the modern empire of Austria-Hungary should be 
regarded as the lineal descendant of the old empire. 

Yet there were certain conditions prevalent that made the interests of 
Austria divergent from those of the other principalities of the empire, and 
some of these must now command our attention before we take up again 
the story of Germanic development. Let us then consider very briefly an 
outline of the Austrian retrospect, and, with equal briefness consider the 
conglomerate nations that, combined with the Austrians, make up tha 
latter-day Austro-Hungarian Empire.® 

THE AUSTRIAN RETROSPECT 

There was a time when it was the fashion to write Austrian history and to 
draw the map of Austria without the slightest reference to the relations 
between that country and neighbourmg states. Austna was in a manner 
cut out of the panorama of Europe, and gummed by itself upon a blank 
backgroimd. The foUy of this proceeding avenged itself in two ways: in 
the first place, being unnatural, it led to false conceptions of the development 
and character (historical and geographical) of the country; and in the second, 
it was no less harmful for practical purposes, since it severed the countless 
threads, the rich network of arteries, which secure Austria in her place as a 
living member of Europe as a political organism, just as her physical config- 
uration forms an important feature of the varied surface of the European 
continent. 

In history- as in map-making the contrary spirit is now increasingly and 
rightly prevalent. We take more and more careful account of sta& con- 
tiguous to Austria and organically connected with her; we strive to establish 
links where former historians were quick to mark a cleavage. In dealmg with 
a state which presents so many frontiers for contact with others, ours is the 
wiser method. 
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From an historical point of view the nucleus of the_ Austro-Hungarian 
state is a steadily growing conglomeration of Gremian provinces of the empire, 
which, remote from the centre of imperial authority, and obeying the general 
tendency towards the formation of d 3 mastic territories, atteined political 
autonomy relatively early, as compared with the electoral provinces in Ger. 
many itseH. The bulk of the population was of the main German stock, 
the Bavarians being most largely represented, and next to them the Swabians; 
the several provinces were originally portions of the great Boyar dukedom, 
and the oldest teTritorial lighte in the Austrian highlands bnng them into 
relation with the whole of south Germany and even with the region beyond. 
The first founders of the dynasties of the prmces of the empire are of middle 
and (for the most part) of south German origin. Such were the ancestors of 
the house of Babenberg in Austria, of Traungau in Styria, of Eppenstein and 
Sponheim-Ortenburg in Carinthia. The dynasty which welded the Austrian 
empire together, the Austrian house of Habsburg, had its roots among the 
Alamanni of Switzerland and held hereditary estates in Switzerland and in 
south and west Germany. For centuries rulers of this house wore the imperial 
crown, and, as the fount of imperial authority and the possessors of vast 
feudal dominions, occupied a curious double position, fraught with far- 
reaching consequences. The old German tribal or popular law obtained in 
the Austrian highlands; Austrian legal procedure during the Middle Ages 
was but a part of that common to all Germany, and Austrian development 
in all departments of social life, however tinged with local peculiarity, was 
merely a provincial form of the development (in its main outlines the same) 
proceeding throughout Germany. Thus in mediaeval history the group of 
Austrian provinces is inseparably connected with Germany, and in modern 
times the connection is, if possible, even more strongly marked in the ques- 
tions, great and small, which agitated successive periods. For the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, the Thirty Years' War, and the struggle with France in the 
reign of Louis XIV, may be set to the score of German no less than of Austrian 
history, and the events from 1740 onwards are equally momentous for Ger- 
many and Austria, so that here the line of division almost disappears. 

But, over and above all this, there is a noteworthy analogy in the develop- 
ment of the power of the two houses which were destined alternately to sway 
the fortunes of Germany, and for long periods to stand together as allies or 
strive with one another for predominance. The cradles of Habsbuig and 
Hohenzollem are hard by each other, and both may be reckoned Swabians 
in the widest sense of the word. Both houses laid the foundations Of their 
dominion in foreign soil, the Habsburgs in the highlands of the Danube, the 
HohenzoUems in the region about the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, in north 
Germany, and in both cases this new territory included a region that had to 
be won for the German race by wholesale colonisation on what had originally 
been Slavonic sod. And it was natural that, in the one region and in the 
other, this German population on the outermost confines of the empire 
should develop and retain a strongly marked individual character. 

Stockpremse and Stochoesterr&ieheT (out-and-out Prussian or Austrian) are 
more than nicknames; taken seriously, they define the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the two. In the organisation of the eastern and western pos- 
sessions of Habsburg and Hohenzollem we find the same conditions at work 
as we may see by comparing the Habsburg proidnces in Swabia with lie 
Hohenzollem territory on the lower Rhine, and the east German do mini ons 
of the latter family with the southwestern conglomerate of provinces ruled 
by the latter. 
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Hand in hand with the analogy, however, goes a significant contrast, naore 
distinctly marked after the year 1526, the date at which Habsburg acquired 
her vast accession of territory in Hungary and Bohemia. However^ con- 
temporary opinion ^y regard and interpret the present state of affairs in 
Austria and the political mission of that country, the historian cannot shut 
his eyes to the fact that an accession of territory three times as large as the 
origin^ German provinces of Austria and consisting of two distinct districts 
in which the bulk of the population was not of German blood, must ma- 
terially alter the centre of Cavity in a state thus constituted, and give its policy 
quite another tendency from that which it had when the boundaries of the 
Habsburg dominions coincided with those of the Danubian highlands. 

By the acquisition of East Prussia, and still more by the annexation of 
Poland, the HohenzoUerns, too, were thrust more and more into the vortex 
of east European politics; but they had at the same time made a series of 
purely German acquisitions, while the conquest of Silesia^had given them a 
predominant position in east Gennany. 

The inevitable result of this' contrast between the component elements of 
the_ provinces and races under Austrian and Prussian sovereignty was a 
political opposition between the two and a reversal of their relative position 
in Germany. This did not come to pass without a severe struggle, for the 
German element in Austria was sufficiently strong to assert her claim to 
predominance in the empire, while, on the other hand, Prussia’s private inter- 
ests, and, above all, her position with regard to Russia, withheld her even 
more decidedly than Austria from pursumg anything of the nature of an 
imperial policy. , Out_ of the history of the German Empire we have to dig, 
so to spea,k, the mediaeval history of Austria, as a member of that empire 
steadily ^vancing towards independence by a process of expansion. 

The histoiy of the other two groups of provinces before their union with 
German Austria is bound up with that of Gennany by intimate reciprocal 
relations. Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia show this, both in their alliances 
and their national association with Germany; the history of Hxmgaiy- 
Transylvania offers quite as many points of contact with the policy of its 
German neighbour, and its colonisation is a no less significant memorial of a 
similar association.* 

Early in the eighteenth century Austria had united a portion of the Ger- 
man people with its interests to the peoples and mterests of the East, and 
bound the German world in a union with one completely foreign. Within 
the wide boundaries of this kingdom, the Bohemians dreamed over the graves 
of their fallen heroes of a bygone happier day, and idly suffered the maimed 
life of the nation to drift at will imder a foreign guidance. There, too, the 
noble nature of the Magyars strove restlessly for the favour of the govern- 
ment, whilst their persistence in half-barbaric lawlessness constantly destroyed 
every new start they succeeded in making. Germany had nothing in com- 
mon with that extraordinary medley of Hungarians and Germans, of Wal- 
lachians and the most various Slav races, due to the immigration of different 
peoples from Asia, to the Turkish wars, to inward factions, and to later 
subjugations and incursions. 

This state of things, m which several hundreds of thousands of stra^lii^ 
Wallachians and Servians, without any bond of cohesion other than the 
merely military, protected the borders against pestilence and against the 
murderous attacks and rapacity of the neighbouring Mohammedans, accepting 
land instead of p^iy — this state of things to the people of Brandenburg and 
Wes^dialia, of Swabia and Bavaria, seemed like tales of the Thousand and 
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Om NigMs. It is true that at the heart of the realm there was a genuine 
German brotherhood, in which aU these contradictions, all these nationalities 
and conditions were harmonised. But the circumstances in which and through 
which Austria had become great, were not of German but of European origin. 
The Thirty Years War, wmch ruined Germany, re-established Austria as a 
Power, and the reconquest of Hungary made this secure. From, that time 
Austria took part in aU European developments as & self-sufficing power. 
Such a kingdom as Austria had become, could not draw its impulse for political 
life from Germany, like Bavaria or Mecklenburg, but must feel the moving 
^irit witffin itself. History had cleared the way for this long ago. When, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, Austria separated from Bavaria and 
became a self-supporting dukedom, it assumed as one_ of its political duties 
an outward independence. The privilege acquired in 1156 by Heinrich 
Jasomii^ott made Austria, the shield and heart of the Holy Roman Empire, 
a united dukedom, which descended according to the rules of primogeniture. 
Within these rules the duke is absolute liege lord, subject only to the necessary 
laws which even the emperor must not alter. It is true the duke is a vassal of 
the empire, taking rank immediately after the elector, having all rights of 
other princes of the realm, and being entitled in any danger to demand help 
from the empire; but he receives his fief only on Austrian territory, he is 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the empire, and is not 
compelled to furnish soldiers or aid in money, or to attend the imperial diet. 
AH parts of the country were to share equally in any privileges which might 
in future accrue to the dukedom. This arrangement, which procured eveij 
advantage to be gained by umon with the empire, withq^ut encumbering jt 
with a single duty or burden of any kind, has been preserved by Austria 
through all times. Even at the end of the fifteenth century, when by a new 
measure the restoration of political union for all Germans was attempted, 
Austria remained exempt, not only from all powers exercised by the imperial 
chamber of justice, but once more received from Charles V the assurance of 
its privileges. 

It was so self-supporting and so independent of the empire that Charles 
V, immediately after the election of his brother Ferdinand as Roman emperor, 
proposed to relmquish to him the five dukedoms of Lower Austria and to make 
him king of Austria. Nothing happened m the following centuries to draw 
Austria and Germany nearer together. Neither the jurisdiction nor the legis- 
lation of the empire discloses any application to Austria. Austria’s contribu- - 
tions to the maintenance of the imperial chamber were in arrears, but this 
position had become legalised; in wars of the empire, the Austrian troops 
went into the field separate from the imperial forces and led by their own 
generals. Consequently the apparent union of Austria with the empire had 
it", only real ground in the fact that the ruler of Austria wore at the same time 
the crown of Germany; should this crown at any time pass to another house, 
Austria would then, as Puffendorf had already pointed out, exist no more 
within the realm, but would stand by the side of it. As long as Charles VII 
was emperor, there was open strife between him and Austria. 

Corresponding to Austria’s political division from Germany was its increas- 
ing divergence in matters of spiritual development. The attempt made during 
the century preceding the revolution, to win the people to a newer and freer- 
spirited life, found no echo in Austria. The Reformation certainly took great 
effect in Austria, as it did wherever the German tongue was spoken. The 
nobility, the towns, the lowlands in Steiermark and in both Austrias, turned 
towards the newer doctrines, which even told in the kingdom of Ferdinand I, 
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though that was not German. In Bohemia, up to the time of Rudolf 11 
almost all scholars of note sprang from the Reformation, and the well-ordered 
schools, to be found even in the smallest towns, were’almost without exception 
evangelical. The Hungarians streamed in great numbers to the German uni- 
versities and brought back with them German culture as well as evangelical 
doctrines, to which by far the most and the best of the numerous schools owed 
their existence. 

_ In Austria, ^ in all Germany, Protestants and Catholics lived together in a 
mixed community, and here, as everywhere, the Reformation gave birth to 
new interest in science and revived the care for education of the people. It 
seemed as though from this time the Austrian Germans developed in the 
deepest and most important relations a living union with the entire German 
nation, and Magyars and Bohemians were swept along the same road. 

Nevertheless Ferchnand I took steps to hinder this inward advance towards 
imon between the Austrian powers and Germany, and these steps had a dis- 
tinct effect that made itself felt for centuries. Determined to keep his country 
in the Roman Catholic faith, he sought to destroy the power by which the 
Reformation gained its mastery over the minds of the people. Because, wher- 
ever the Reformation was felt, science was reborn and schools were midti- 
plied, Ferdinand contended that it was the scientific culture of Protestantism 
which attracted the people. Therefore he sought in these facts the roots of 
the undeniable strength of the Reformation, and, in order to deprive these 
roots of their sustenance he and his adherents turned their attention to placing 
a Roman Catholic system of education in opposition to the progress encouraged 
by the Protestants. 

Bold and far-seeing as the scheme was, these great observers of mankind 
had not reckoned correctly. They did not realise that the sense of nationality 
is only to be destroyed with life, and that the national spirit, denied one form 
of life, would be capable of winning for itsdf another sphere of activity. The 
national strength of the Austrian Germans, hindered from seeking eminence 
in science and in culture, sought expansion in matters of the family, pf the 
home, of the life of the community, in the creation and preservation pf 
national songs and sagas, in the genume German confidence and loyal submis- 
sion to the imperial house. In these spheres the strength of the nation was 
preserved with childlike naivet4, not perhaps applied to the larger uses of 
life, but imwasted, unspoilt by the desolating winds, which, blowing over 
Germany from this side and that, threatened to dry up the earnestness and 
truth of the national spirit. 

The political life of the German people in the preceding century was cer- 
tainly indescribably small; but, unknown to the people, the inward force of 
things pressed forward a new development, towards a buildmg up of the gov- 
ernment of the more important territories, and towards a united confederacy, 
in order to find in that the needed complement. If now, with knowledge and 
consent, Austria should be led, by an unsuspected principle of life peculiar to 
itself, to a similar pohtical goal, it nevertheless seemed to be united with Ger- 
many in the deepest relations of political life, from which it was debarred by 
its privileges and its Jesuits. In German territories and in Austria equally 
strong and tmconscious powers of statecraft, granted that they existed in both 
countries, must soon awaken to the knowledge of their time, and then oyer- 
colne the separation which kept Austria and Germany apart. But it is a 
question whether Austria’s life principle could really follow the same road as 
wnnany. 

Peciuiar powers of conquest, the weakness of the opponent, the greater 
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of its gefiferals, and the good fortune attending Austrian arms, European rela- 
.tionships and mamages of state — 'all these causes had given unity to the most 
fore^ elements imder the ^and ducal house. But those peoples and terri- 
tories brought together in this way were necessarily superior to a kingdom of 
barbarians founded by force on mere chance and hazard, because they were 
united by an inward principle which consecrated their policy. Lon^g for 
personal and political education, the Himgarians, the Wallachians, and all 
Slavonic races hung on the skirts of eastern culture. Unable to beget from 
themselves the gifts they desired, or to win them from the Russians, Poles, or 
Turks, they depended solely on Austria. Austria alone, for nearly a century, 
had been in a position to provide the desired spiritual aid, and in return de- 
manded that loyalty and self-sacrificing courage which the children of nature 
with their fresh, invincible strength of life comd give, and with this Austria, 
even without the added strength and power of (^rmany, could strike fresh 
roots in foreign soil. Seeking and ^ving culture, seeking and giving strength, 
the widely differing elements grew steadily to a union which had inward reality 
as well as outward form. 

It is true that until the death of Charles VI the political federation of the 
united peoples and lands was evinced only in the persons of their princes, but 
with Maria Theresa awoke the endeavour to let it be felt also in jurisdiction 
and administration, in finance and in government. Austria appeared since 
the preceding century to have set herself, as one of the tasks of her political life, 
the business of getting free from the great German territories; but this was 
only in appearance. 

Afterwards, as before, it remained an impossibility that in Austria from 
one political heart should pulse the life through all the various component 
elements and work them to a common political result. The king of Hungary 
was a different man from the grand duke of Austria, and from the lord of the 
Ruthenians and Croatians. An equal law and an equal cultivation for the 
widely differing cultures and the foreign nationalities was not to be. Already 
the slight attempt made by Joseph II had brought Austria to the verge of 
ruin. Entirely senseless however had been the attempt to make the rufer of 
Austria in all his countries appear as a German prince, and to acclimatise 
German officers, German diets, German government in the steppes of Hun- 

S ry, in the wooded mountains of Siebenburgen, and in the rocky fastnesses of 
oatia. Austria could not be constituted as a state, but must be regarded as 
an empire; her ruler could not be king, and must be emperor. It was soon 
evident that even the German lands of this empire could not be conformable 
to the national German spirit which would accentuate their difference from 
the lands which were not German, and would therefore enhance the difficulties 
of that which Austria demanded and for which Maria Theresa had consciously 
striven — a united empire which should hold sway over aE the differing 
nationalities.® 

THE HtJNGAEIAN BETEOSPECfT 

Before we take up 'the story of the developments through which this unifi- 
cation was brought about, we must again turn back, and take a retrospective 
glance at the history of the most important of the non-German nationalities in 
-question. The retrospedt carries us back to the year 893 of our reckoning.® 
In that year a strange and smaU nation, numbering scarcely half a naffiion 
men, entered the east of Europe. They were the Magyars, caUed Hungarians 
by the Germans. They belonged to the Ural race of the Mongolians and 
Tatajs ; as the remailer of Europe was and is peopled only by Indo-Germanie 
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Kiees, the Hungarians were without relations with regard to their race and 
language; sine matre et sororibus, as is still said of their language. Ihe land 
they entered was the Pannonia of the Romans, the Hungary of to-day, .which 
showed a great majority of primitive inhabitants and colonists of the Roman, 
Slavonic, and Germanic races, who because they were European nations 
already enjoyed higher culture. 

And now, on this territory, the small strange nation of horsemen accom- 
plished during 634 years a series of wonders which must have astonished the 
objective historical phi osopher, offering as it does an example of the inborn 
rulership of individual races, and of the inborn power of subordmation of others 
scarcely to be paralleled in general history. Little by little these Magyars 
conquered an empire of almost six thousand square miles, almost two thirds 
as great as the present European France, in any case greater than the German 
confederacies of Austria, than Prussia, Great Britain in its triplicity, and the 
new kingdom of Italy. They subjected the tenfold greater number of primitive 
inhabitants. But in spite of the greatness of the territory and the majority 
of the subjected, the victorious little nation of horsemen did not introduce _a 
military ^ctatorship : but before jt crossed the threshold of the new enapire it 
immediately founded a free constitution, all for one, and one for all, with the 
fundamental principle that all power and right lay exclusively in the people, 
and that the prince was only the first among them. And for 634 yearn the 
Hungarians developed this constitution so that all, even the subjected, withr 
out distinction of race or concession, had equal rights in it, and in 1222 as the 
written fundamental law it became the basis of Hungarian political life. 

England and Hungary are the only two countries of the world in which a 
constitution has lasted historically and unbroken for six centuries; for the 
E ng l i sh Magna Charta dates from 1217, the Hungarian BuUa aurea from. 1222. 

All nations of the Himgarian crown have submitted for 634 years without 
opj^osition to the Hungarian hegemony, and h^ merged in the state and 
politically into Hungarianism. This was organised by the whole empire in 
the colossal building up of the constitutional principle. The base was formed 
by the free communities; every village was an independent state in Ihe state 
as far as its mtemal affairs were concerned — it elected its own ma^strates, 
controlled and paid them. In great missions the individual communities cen- 
tralised themselves in counties. Fifty-six completely sovereign counties, their 
functionaries likewise chosen by themselves, maintained at their own expense, 
were still more independent than for instance the cantons of Switzerland, than 
the individual states of North America in relation to the government of the 
"United States. For the communities elected the representatives of the county, 
the whole population of the county their representatives at the diets, and 
those only bound representatives who could decide nothing at the diet accord- 
ing to their individual opinions, but had to keep to the precepts of their 
primary electors. _ _ 

The diets grasped and formed the resolutions prescribed to them, which 
the king never thwarted and to which he could only deny his sanction to a 
certain extent. For in Hungary the king was nothing more than the executor 
of the resolutions made by the nation, and the nation never swore fidelity to 
him; the king had to swear fidelity to the nation, and ^must still do so at the 
present day if he really wishes to be acknowledged as king. _ But the counties 
as chief guardians of the constitution were not content vdth the guarantee 
that resolutions could only be taken aiccordmg to their will; they also reserved 
to themselves the Mghest sovereign right to be able to acknowledge, carry out 
or reject as they pleased, all resolutions raised to laws, made by their represen- 



tatives, and sanctioned by the king. As this kind of constitutional life of the 
state with the exception of very few interraptions — from 1780 to 1790, and 
from 1849 to 1859 — existed for 960 years and exists still, it can be conceived 
that the constitutional consciousness of the Hungarian people was not artifi- 
cially produced, but of necessity self-made, in transient flesh and blood. 

This already created state was raised by the Magyars to a European power. 
Frona St. Stephen to the great Louis of Anjou, and to the still greater Matthias 
Corvinus, Hungary ruled at times from Poland to Naples, from the Adriatic 
to the gates of Constantinople. 

By the alliance with the fourth Wladislaw the first Habsburg _ overthrew 
the powerful Ottocar and great Bohemia; and Kmg Matthias Corvinus on his 
side resided in Vienna, which he had conquered. During the Middle Ages the 
kingdom of Austria was that great power on the Danube, the true “East 
Empire.” 

The ambitious Habsburgs as small neighbouring djmasties knew the impor- 
tance of their geographical position and early learned to value the historical 
development which Hungary had already completed. The first Habsburg, 
Rudolf, won the victory over Ottocar only with the help of the allied Hunga- 
rians in 1278. After Matthias Corvinus’ death, the emperor Maximilian I in 
1507 formed the secret settlement of succession with Wladislaw Dobre, the 
Bohemian king on the Hungarian throne, which was invalid, as no king of 
Hungary had any personal rights to dispose of and least of all the crown. The 
same emperor then married his granddaughter Mary to the last Hungarian 
king, the unfortunate youth Louis II, and when the latter fell m the decisive 
battle at Mohdcs, with two archbishops, three bishops,^ five hundred nobles, 
and nine thousand men — some writers always maintain the accusation that 
Austria had a hand in it as also immediately after in the murder of Cardinal 
Martenizzi — the queen dowager Mary had already won over the palatine 
Bdthori for the scheme of procuring the election of her brother Ferdinand I as 
king of Hungary. In consequence of these intrigues the people formed into 
two camps, two different diets met. One, under the palatine Bathori, assem- 
bled at rresburg, and against the fundamental law of the diet of 1505 that 
henceforth no foreign prince should bear the crown of St. Stephen, Ferdinand 
I, brother of the emperor Cliarles V, was elected king of Hungary; the other 
diet was opened at Stechlweissenburg, and the count of Zips, John Zdpolya, 
was proclaimed king as John I. For thirteen whole years there were two actual 
and legitimate kings of Hungary, who not only divided the empire, but 
acknowledged one another, and made the personal treaty that the dynasty 
of the survivor should in the future become the legitimate one for the whole of 
Hungary. Zdpolya died unexpectedly in 1540 and thus Habsburg won the great 
stake; for as Zdpolya’s son was childless he was soon done with. In 1547 the 
first Habsburg on the Hungarian throne, Ferdinand I, became sole monarch 
of the empire, and the succession of his dynasty in the male line was granted 
by the states.^* How the two nationalities got on together during the ensuing 
two centuries we have already seen, at least through occasional glimpses. 
How they were to fare in the sequel, after the overthrow of the Holy Roman 
Empire, wiU be set forth in the present book of our history.® 
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SHAKING OFF THE NAPOLEONIC YOICE 

[1806-1815 A D ] 

We have already learned that Francis II, the last emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was the first sovereign to bear the title of Emperor of 
Austria. The present chapter, dealing with the history of Ferdinand and 
his people after the fall of the old empire will, therefore, take up the thread 
of the narra,tive where the fiinal chapter of the preceding book left it. Indeed, 
for a long time we have been concerned primarily with the affairs of Austria, 
so our present narrative proceeds with scarcely even a cliange in the point 
of view. 

The old empire had been so loosely organised as to be susceptible of toler- 
ably easy disintegration, and no doubt many of the principalities that it 
comprised were glad to be freed from their position of subordination to the 
house of Austria. But, on the other hand, the house of Austria itself natu- 
rally retained a desire for supremacy among the German states — a desire 
that was sure to lead ultimately to disastrous complications, for a new influ- 
ence centred about the kingdom of Prussia at the north, and the rivalry thus 
angendered must one day be put to a conclusive test. The final test was not 
made, as we shall see, till 1866 , when, as everyone knows, the last hopes of 
the remnants of the old Habsburg tradition were shattered. We shall follow, 
in due course, the details of this rivalry, through which the German princi- 
palities were finally to be aggregated into two important empires. 

But for the present our concern is rather with the contest between Ger- 
many as a whole and the autocrat of France We shall in the present chapter 
deal with such phases of this contest as had to do more particularly with 
Austria; and in succeeding chapters we sliall follow the story of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, leaving for subsequent treatment the history of the north 
^rman prmcipalities. It will be understood of course that, since we have 
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treated in great detail the history of the Napoleonic wars, we shall not dupli- 
cate that history here. Some repetitions will be unavoidable, but, in the 
main, an attempt will be made to treat the subject from an Austrian stand- 
point. We_ have first to note what manner of effort was made to regain the 
prestige which had been lost in recent conflicts with Napoleon.® 

THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES AND ARm' REFORM 

When the archduke Charles assumed supreme control of the army system 
in 1806, he did everything in his power to strengthen and increase Austria’s 
military resources. After the conclusion of peace a clearance was made in 
the army as in the civil service. Pive-and-twenty generals were pensioned, 
and the ablest commanders were brought to the front. The archduke sim- 
plified the mechanism of the supreme department, and divided the army, 
accordir^ to the French model, into separate corps, each one complete m 
itself. Srill was simplified, the artillery was increased, chasseur battalions, 
and d4p6ts 'for recruits and horses were established. Much was done to 
raise the status of the ofiieers, and the self-respect of the men. The regula- 
tioi^ of 1808 forbade brutal treatment of soldiers in the ranks, “because it 
destroys the self-respect which should be the soul of the military calling ” 
In 1806 the archduke began his two famous works, Grundsatze der hoheren 
Kriegskunst (advanced principles of strategy) and Beitrage zum praktischm 
Unterricht (contributions to practical instruction), which became a repertory 
for intelligent ofiieers. A new ^stem of fortification was adopted. The line 
of the Inn and the town of Bruck in St 3 Tia were to be fortified, the valley 
was to be blocked at Altenmarkt; Olmutz and Komarom were more strongly 
fortified. Unfortimately very little of this project was accomplished. 

The archduke created a national militia (Heerbann) for the defence of 
the country, and thus supplied the army with a standing reserve and placed 
war once more on the old national basis. A patent of May 12th decreed the 
formation of a militia force as a permanent reserve for the active army. 
Two reserve battalions were to be levied in each regimental district, to be 
trained to arms for two months and then to return to their callings ; and from 
this reserve the regiments were to be recruited. Another regulation, dated 
June 9th, 1808, ordered that all men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, capable of beanng arms and not at present serving in the army, should 
be organised according to provinces and districts into a “mUitia (Landmhr) 
for the defence of our native soil.” The task of carrying out this truly national 
undertaking was committed to the archduke John. Commissioners were 
appointed for the provinces. In every district the able-bodied men were 
selected by lot. The men drilled on Sundays and holidays, and once a month 
they formed into larger divisions. The government supplied rifles, captains 
were appointed by the commissioners, and the commanders of the battalions 
by the emperor. The uniform was a grey tunic with red facings and a round 
cocked hat with a brass badge The members of the militia remained amen- 
able to civil law. All men from forty-five to sixty; years of age were to be 
available for guard and transport duty. Old solmers and those who were 
alarmed at any popular movement whatever might inveigh as they pleased 
against the “national armament” as they called it: but no government 
regulation was ever hailed by the country at lai^e with greater enthusiasm 
and delight, or met by a readier spirit of self-sacrifice than this militia levy 
It appealed to the manliness of the nation, to their love of their own country, 
and their hatred of France. 
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Everywhere in Austria there was such life and stir as had not been known 
since the days of Maria Theresa. The Hungarian diets, which were hdd at 
Budapest and Presbui^ in 1807 and 1808, gave evidence of the unan im ity 
of sovereign and people. Fiery speeches were made in the first diet (April 
9th to December 15th, 1807), and the inclination to enforce limitations upon 
the royal prerogative vras more manifest than ever; but the estates voted a 
levy of twelve thousand men to complete the establishment and assigned 

200.000 florins for the recruiting of volunteers. The second diet (August 
31st to November 5th, 1808) passed straight from the coronation of the 
empress Maria Louisa to the consideration of national defence. Without 
once mentioning their grievances the estates voted a levy of twenty thousand 
men for the standing army and granted the government for three years the 
prhTlege of calling out the insurrectio. The king was right when in his clo^g 
speech he said, “We were united — we are united; and we shall remain united 
till death us do part,” In the Bohemian diet of 1808 the estates unanimously 
voted a million and a half for the equipment of the militia (October 31st); 
and those of Lower Austria undertook the clothing and provisioning of 
militiamen in that province.* 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1809 BEGINS 

Archduke Charles was named commander-in-chief in February, 1809, and 
commanded 170,000 men in Bohemia. The French and mediatised German 
troops m south Germany numbered perhaps 156,000; but they were scat- 
tered from Ulm to Ratisbon. Charles would not attack them at once, but 
spent four weeks in dividing his assembled army so as to attack from two 
sides. He began the great operations on April 8th, while a successful revolt 
in the Tyrol kept a large portion of Bavarian troops engaged. Eight days 
later, Napoleon appeared, and like lightning was between the divided Aus- 
trians with his whole army, and, thus outnumbering the individual divisions, 
he beat Prince Hohenzollern at Hausen (April 19th), General Rosenberg at 
Eckmiihl (22nd), and flung Charles himself over the Danube near Ratisbon 
(24th). The effect of these reverses, in which the archduke had lost in all 

50.000 men, was deplorable. The Tyrol was brought under by Lefebvre and 
Wrede; a rising in Hesse, and the Prussian major Sphill’s independent raid on 
Magdeburg, were checked; Prussia stopped arming; Archduke John was 
recalled on his way to Verona with 60,000 men and Archduke Ferdinand from 
Warsaw with 35,000® 

THE BATTLE OP ESSLING, OH GEOSS-ASPERN (MAT 21ST, 22ND, 1809) 

Napoleon followed up his victory mth the same rapidity and vehemence 
as in 1805; while the archduke Charles with the greater part of his army 
marched from Ratisbon through Bohemia, Napoleon pressed after General 
Hiller down the right bank of the Danube. Vienna was reached on the 13th 
of May, and after a short bombardment compelled to capitulate. In the 
meantime the archduke Charles had come up from Bohemia and arrived 
opposite Vienna on the left bank of the Danube in the wide plain of the 
Marchfeld with an army of about eighty thou^nd_ strong. Napoleon, who 
had now assembled about ninety thousand men in Vieima, and was impatient 
to decide the issue, elected to cross the river as quickly as possible and to end 
the war in a pitched battle. For this purpose he chose a place where the 
Danube washes the large island of Lobau and the latter affords a favourable 
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spot for a crossing, with the broadest arm behind it and only divided from 
the eastern bank by a narrow channel. Here he established himself and 
began a bridge, although the river, swollen by the spring rains, was as rough 
as a mountain torrent and as wide as an arm of the sea. By the evening of 
the 20th the first Frenchmen were across, and occupied the two nearest towns 
on the river, Gross-Aspem and Essling. The archduke had purposely per- 
mitted this, in the hope of falling upon them when divided by the river and 
annihilatii^ them in the dangerous retreat across the bridge. All in his host, 
down to the lowest soldier, were imbued with the feeling that the struggle 
was for house and home, for wife and child, for Germany and Europe; at 
midday on the 21st they attacked the two towns with terrible fury; Gross- 
Aspern was six times taken and lost and finally retained by the Austrians, 
while the French kept Essling. All night long Napoleon was hurrying the 
rest of his troops across, so that on the 22nd about seventy thousand men 
on either side were drawn up in order of battle. 

The deadly struggle began with the first dawn of the summer morning*. 
The French took the outlymg streets of Aspem; the Austrians tried m vain to 
storm Esslingen, on whose possession depended the French line of retreat; 
attacks followed one another on this side and that - it is impossible to enumerate 
them. The efforts made, the losses sustaiaed, were enormous; towards mid- 
day Napoleon collected in the centre a powerful attacking column with one 
hundred cannon, gained some ground, and hoped that he had broken through 
the Austrian lines; but the archduke Charles in person flung himself into the 
breach, charging against the thick hail of bullets at the head of the Zach regi- 
ment, and once more restored the balance. From this moment the day was 
decided, and the French gave way at every point. At the same time Napoleon 
received an ui^ent message that the force of the constantly increasing river 
was threatening the stability of the great bridge, and immediately afterwards 
that it had been broken by means of Austrian fireships and rafts. A part of 
his reserve was thus divided from the fighting army, and what was still worse 
the ammunition, which was gradually giving out, could not be replenished. A 
retreat to the island had become unavoidame. Only it could not well be done 
before dark and they dared not begin it in flight under pain of annihilation, 
for the only way of safety was across the narrow bridge of Lobau. The 
emperor himself went back over the river to make the necessaiy arrangements 
there, and entrusted Massena with the continuation of the fight till nightfall. 

And now a singularly terrible drama was enacted. Mass4na disposed his 
troops round Esslmgcu and in the plain of Aspern that he might contest the 
ground, step by step, to the Austrians, who, pressing forward with ever-increas- 
ing successes, grew still more impetuous in their contempt of death; an officer 
called to i troop of grenadiers who were charging alone to know where their 
battalion was. “Wo are the battalion” — the rest were all lying dead, with 
their faces to the enemy. A trooper had his arm torn away by a cannon ball 
and another asked him- “How is it, comrade’” “It is well. The French 
are fleeing across the Danube.” Against this glow of patriotic enthusiasm 
military prestige had to justify itself. The French, unable to return the 
enemy’s fire, were mown down in ranks by the showers of Austrian grape; they 
could not advance and dared not go back. They stood firm, closing up over 
the dead bodies, whenever a gap appeared, and at least staved off utter destruc- 
tion till at length the longed-for darkness fell, and Mass4na gave the order to 
march away. Their loss was appalling — twelve thousand dead and twenty 
thousand wounded; the survivors crowded together on the island, disordered, 
hungry, and tlurstyr Napoleon himself, completely exhausted, lay for twenty 
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hours in a dead sleefj at Ebersdorf, and could not be awakened, though the 
soldiers were plundering the town all round him. The marshals consulted in 
low whispers as to how the Rhine was to be reached if he should never wake 
agaiu. 

But so much the more triumphant was the rejoicing in the German camp 
over the victory. There too the day had been purchased at the enormous 
price of twenty-four thousand men; but the victory was won — face to face 
they had contended with the unconquered and had forced him to give ground. 
The beaten, exhausted troops, labourmg under all the disadvantages of a rapid 
retreat, had met the haughty adversary in readiness for the fray and had 
mastered him in the open field. The archduke, but now under the shadow 
of the disaster of Ratisbon, stood once more in the brave light of victory; to 
the gallant and upright man to whom fate had ^igned the struggle with a far 
superior enemy, a moment had come which might well repay him for all the 
hardship^ and disappointment of a sorely tried existence. The time had at last 
arrived in which the greatest things seem d po^ible. For the thunder of 
Aspem reached throughout Europe as that of Ratisbon had done. Ts^ol and 
Vorarlberg once more rose; from Bohemia, Duke Frederick William of Bruns- 
wick broke with his Black Legion into Saxony, and occupied half the country; 
a RTnfl.n Austrian corps pressed over the Fichtelgebirge into Franconia, where a 
patriotic rising started at the same time; Wurtemberg was in a ferment; there 
were new disturbances in Hesse. What a chance it would have been had a 
Prussian army, 150,000 strong, risen in the common cause, settmg aU Germany 
on fixe around it, whilst the archduke maintained the great struggle on the 
Marchfeld with the same energy as at Aspem, and held the Gallic emperor in 
an iron grip until the waves of a rising sea of the nations broke behind him. 

Humamy speaking this was at that time possible. That it did not happen 
was mainly due to two things. In Berlin there was no one with stem authority 
who could have decided the king and urged him forward and in face of the 
stupendous danger he took no decisive acfaon, but, to the great indignation of 
Napoleon, gave orders for a new armament and then did not dare to make the 
venture. But in Austria, where, during severd weeks’ suspension of hostili- 
ties, the two opponents vied with one another in supplying their losses, bring- 
ing up reinforcements and collecting new strength, neither the government’s 
resources nor the archduke’s talent were a match for Napoleon. In the 
beginning of July the French emperor had a superior force of 180,000 against 
120,000 men on the spot, and decided the issue of the war by the great battle 
of Wagram fought on the 5 th and 6th of July. 

Austria emerged from the heroic struggle against half Europe with new 
forfeits of territory, but with a lasting accession of honour. Germany had 
still three years in which to endure the foreign yoke, and then, when she did 
rise, irresistible and conquering, she had to pay the full penalty for the mis- 
takes and neglect of 1809. For in fortune and suffering, glory and disaster, 
a nation always receives exactly what she deserves.® 

BATTLE OE WAGRAM (JULY 5TH-6TH, 1809) 

On July 4th, a stormy night, Napoleon took unopposed possession of a 
position on the left bank of the Danube. The first day of Wagram (July 5th) 
was not unfavourable to the Austrians, a powerful blow might have over- 
thrown the French, but Charles projected a new plan for the battle, excellent 
in theory but difl&cult to carry out with effect, since it depended on precise 
manoeuvring of separate bodies. Already by midday on July 6th, the 
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vietorjr of the French was determined. On the 12th of July the armistice 
of Znaim was agreed to. 

The defeat gave rise to bitter recriminations; but it was as unjust to 
accuse Charles’ favourite, Count Gninne, of treachery, as it was to make the 
slowness of Archduke John in appearmg on the battle-field responsible for the 
disaster. The moral effect on the Austrians themselves was sad enough. 
The hope, the enthusiastic spirit of self-sacrifice with which the country started 
another campaign, was replaced by a bitter and trivial spirit of unbelief and 
discontent. Stories of the emperor’s indifference went from mouth to mouth; 
it was beheved that, when the decisive moment came in the battle of Wagram, 
which he was watching from a hill, he turned his back with the chilling remark, 
“Now we will go home!” The educated classes who saw the gross faults of 
the ruling political system were apt to shrug their shoulders and shake off 
resjionsibility with a witticism. The following account which we give from 
Springer of the negotiations regarding the peace which followed Wagram is not 
sparing in strictures on the imperial house « 

THE DECAY OP PATEIOTISM IN AUSTRIA (OCTOBER, 1809) 

The sudden decline of earnest patriotism [Springer says] and the torpidity 
of political life can be most vividly studied at Vienna, where a French occupa- 
tion of several months’ duration had called more amicable relations with the 
enemy into being and had given the city itself an air half French. The lower 
classes, so sullen and resolutely hostile at first, gradually acquired the convic- 
tion that since — and, as they imagmed, tlirough — the French occupation 
their material prosperity had undergone a perceptible change for the better. 
Nothing could be more preposterous, nothing more provocative of ridicule, 
than the arrangements for the provisioning of the capital under the old Aus- 
trian system. Even in the course of the preceding war the perversity of the 
storehouse restrictions upon the baking trade had become clearly evident. 
The shutting off of Hungary had stopped the supplies, and a severe bread- 
famine ensued. The hungry populace stormed the bakers’ shops, where of 
course they found nothing; and in the storehouses, which were at len^h thrown 
open by the paternal magistrate, nothing but mouldy flour was discovered. 
Immediately after their entry the French had suspended the storehouse 
regulations {Magazmirung), seen to the procuring of adequate supplies, and, 
with characteristic rapidity, had reformed the whole system of provisioning, 
to the high satisfaction of the inhabitants. Moreover the foreign troops, 
laden with booty, brought animation into the retail trade, they spent freely 
in gay soldierly fashion, and, as the paper currency actually rose somewhat in 
value, it was by no means with feelings of rage and abhorrence that the lower 
classes looked back upon the period of occupation, especially in the lean years 
that followed. 

The educated classes availed themselves of the interregnum to regale 
themselves with all speed upon the forbidden fruits withheld from them by 
the Austrian censorship and, under the protection of the tolerant French 
police, to retrieve the loss of what their own German government had reso- 
lutely kept from them. The dusty productions of the days of Josephinian 
enlightenment were brought forth from their hidden comers, while at the same 
time the works of the greatest German thinkers and poets were made acces- 
sible to the people. The mythical “vicedoms” vanished from the stage, 
yielding place to living presidents; Franz and Karl Moor [in Schiller’s play 
Die Eamer\ recovered their father, who had hitherto been merely a distant 
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relation; the marquis Posa [in Schiller’s Don Carlos] was aUowed to plead for 
freedom of thought; the Swiss were permitted to laugh at Gessler’s hat — 
though this was subsequently prohibited as improper and illegal. The adver- 
tisements in the Vienna papers of all the books which might not be read under 
the Austrian censorship and were now openly offered for sale, presents a pic- 
ture, instructive in many respects but infinitely sad, of the intellectual condi- 
tion of the times. We are amazed at the things which earned libeml praise 
and charmed the popular taste, still more amazed at the narrow-mindedness 
of the government, at the number and character of the books it fancied dan- 
gerous, at the way in which it sniffed out poison everywhpe. Literary piracy ' 
also began to flourish during the occupation; it devoted its attention particu- 
larly to classic German poetry, and sad as the confession may be, the fant 
remains that the credit of having diffused the German classics, with Schiller 
at their head, among the educated classes of Austria, is due to these thievish 
pirates and the police of the national enemy. 

Matters in Vienna looked less hopeful; there was no confidence in a hap- 
pier future, no strength to follow the dictates of sound judgment; everywhere 
men shut themselves up in the narrow circle of private life and turned p^ing 
events to aceoimt for personal and selfish ends. Wholly wretched is the 
spectacle presented by the court at Totis, near Komarom, whither the emperor 
Francis had withdrawn after the battle of Wagram. The enormous diffi- 
culties of the situation cannot be denied. The enemy occupied the third 
part of the monarchy and ruled in the capital of the empire; the German 
provinces, where the clearest imderstanding of the ideal aims of the war 
prevailed and the spirit of self-sacrifice was strongest, had been left in the 
hands of the French by the hard conditions of the armistice, and the Ai^trian 
government was reduced to relying upon the enthusiasm of Slavonic and 
Magyar tribes, which had nearly touched freezing-point, and on the material 
resources of Hungary, of which the most fertile districts, including Presburg, 
Raab, and Odenburg, had also the enemy to feed. The bloody fields of 
Aspern and Wagram had cruelly thinned the ranks of seasoned and efficient 
soldiers. If a new army was to be called^ to arms the great gaps must be 
ffled by raw recruits or by a niilitia intimidated by Napoleon’s threats and 
disheartened by many defeats. And even if the ranto of the army had b^n 
completely full, where were leaders to be found to inspire that army with 
confidence and offer some guarantee for at least the possibility of victory’ 
The archduke Charles was out of the question. By squandering his troops 
and making preposterous dispositior^ he had done all that lay m his power 
to render the prosecution of the war impossible; and even if the chief respon- 
sibility for the disastrous issue of the war had not been laid at his door in 
military circles, his own resolve was fixed to take no farther active part in 
the struggle. 

AH the other archdukes, however, appeared even less capable of assuming 
the supreme command, and in the case of the other generals the doubt of 
their capacity was complicated by the question _as_ to whether they would 
meet with willing obedience on the part of their immediate subordinates. 
And in truth there was not one of them who ^veted the responsibility of 
supreme command: no, not Johann Liechtenstein, nor Bellegarde; they all 
expressed without disguise their opinion of the necessity of concluding peace. 
But how could serious negotiations for p^ce be set on foot, complaisant as 
the Austrian government might be, while Napoleon demanded conditions 
which must of necessity end in the complete dismtegration of the empire and 
the absolute annihilation of the power of Austria? 
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TEEATT OF SCH<3nbEITNN, OR VIENNA (OCTOBER, ISOQ"* 

Unfortimately, to meet difficulties so undeniably great, Austria had none 
but petty measures and pitiful expedients. The emperor, lU-inforraed, as 
usual, concerning the course of events and ignorant of the state of his own 
resources, pronounced in favour of the prosecution of the war, as did the 
empress, who had by this time changed her mind; but not in favour of such 
a method of warfare as Stein and Gentz already had in mind, the only_ one 
that offered the remotest prospect of a favourable result. _ If they had vigor- 
ously and "without reservation set themselves to accomplish what had been 
feebly and half-heartedly begun at the commencement of the_ war, if they 
had kindled a German national war, for which the stubborn resistance of the 
Tyrd^ and the bold raid of the duke of Bruns"wick constituted a most 
promisiag introduction, and which the long-prepared but Hi-conducted Eng- 
lish expedition was intended to assist; then, for all his material advantages, 
Napoleon’s position would have been gravely compromised. Instead of so 
doing the Austrian court came to the following decision. The emperor Francis 
was to be nominally in chief command of the army, the despised Duca was to 
undertake the office of quartermaster-general, Bellegarde to remain ad latics 
to the emperor, Johann Liechtenstein was actually to wield the baton of 
commander-in-chief, but the plans of the campaign were to be worked out by 
a committee upon which Bubna, Radetzky, and Mayer were to sit. These 
preposterous schemes and senseless arrangements could not possibly proceed 
from genuine martial ardour; yet if peace was unavoidable, as became e"vident 
during the course of the month of September, what irresponsibility was dis- 
played by the disjointed and contradictory domgs at court. 

The emperor Francis, with his adjutants Wrbna and Kutschera (les deux 
animavx, as Gentz maliciously nicknamed them) always by his side, accessible 
to the influence of inferior persons,^ suspicious of the sagacious and well- 
intentioned, could arrive at no definite resolution; he had no feeling for the 
miseries of war, but Was all the more sensitive on the subject of the sum of 
money which the enemy would demand as an indemnity on the conclusion 
of peace. Averse from peace, he nevertheless lacked strength of purpose to 
declare resolutely in favour of the prosecution of the war. He was a man 
of whom it was to be expected that he would thrust upon others the responsi- 
bility of the most momentous political transactions, that he might be able 
afterwards to complain of the defective obecUence rendered by his servants; 
and there was no one at hand to take such responsibility upon himself for the 
public good. Stadion kept aloof from all official busmess; he had lost not 
only the confidence of the court but his confidence in himself and felt the 
ground insecure beneath his feet; Count Mettemich had neither the knowledge 
nor the authority required to bring about the decision; and lastly, Thugut, 
to whose adidce the emperor had also given ear, seems, first and last, to have 
preferred the semi-obscurity of his position in relation to the emperor to open 
action and the responsibility it involved. 

Thus it came about that Austrian statesmen, like Austrian generals, 
themselves destitute of definite ideas and independent force, invariably took 
the course prescribed by Napoleon, and delivered themselves over, bound 
hand and foot, to the power of that astute individual. While the official 
agents, Mettemich and Nugent, were labouring to no purpose at Altenburg 
to settle the basis of a peaceful arrangement "with Champagny, a military 
embassy was despatched direct to Napoleon and a new kind of negotiation 
attempted in this manner, without the slightest reference to what was going 
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on at Altenburg. It was never known in Austrian diplomatic circles, who 
had drawn up the instructions for the military ambassadors, Bubna and 
Johann Liechtenstein It is possible that they had no instructions, that aE 
they had to do was to bargain and haggle over the exorbitant demands made 
of them The cession of territory and subjects was at length agreed to by 
the emperor Francis, after it had been reduced to more moderate compass; 
but on the question of the amount of the war indemnity he proved obdurate, 
and refused to go beyond the sum of 50,000,000 francs, the French demana 
being 100,000,000. Of 
earnest intercession for 
the unhappy Tyrolese, of 
a clear understanding 
with them, there was not 
a single word. What a 
change had taken place 
in public feeling in the 
course of a few months! 

When war was declared 
the national spirit had 
been invoked in eloquent 
phrases to enforce the 
summons to arms, and 
now the government 
acted as though there 
had never been indepen- 
dent nationalities m the 
world, and completely 
forgot the poor Tyrolese, 
who had obeyed the sum- 
mons and set their trust 
upon the oath of the 
Austrian emperor Aus- 
tna had ventured upon 
the struggle with none 
but the loftiest aims — to 
protect the liberties of 
Europe and to restore the 
independence of Ger- 
many; and now the em- 
peror Francis had no 
thought but for the money question. As a matter of fact the newly knit 
bond of peace was near to being severed by his obstinate determination to 
pay no more than 50,000,000 francs. At length Bubna, prevailed upon by the 
most influential personages about the court, ignored the emperor’s prohibi- 
tion and came to terms with Napoleon for a contribution of 85,000,000. The 
emperor made no protest when the document with this condition was pre- 
sented to him for signature, but revenged himself upon the “disobedient” 
Bubna by petty slights. This gaUant and highly cultured general was ap- 
pointed to superintend the stud. 

On October 14th, 1809, the roar of cannon proclaimed the conclusion, of 
peace. Austria lost nearly two thousand square mEes of territory and more 
than three million inhabitants, and her annual revenue was curtailed by about 
11,000,000 gulden. Every province, with the exception of little Moravia, 
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suffered a loss of territory, and heavy blows were inflicted upon the commerce, 
industry, and wealth of the empire’by the cession to Russia of the salt works or 
"Wieliczka (to the extent of one-half) and to France of the productive quick- 
^ver nunes of Idria and the great iron and steel forges in the Villach district. 
[An entire new state, that of the Ill 3 n'ian Provinces was formed by Napoleon 
from the cessions on the Adriatic and included Triest, Carniola, parts of 
Caiinthia and Croatia and the maritime territories of Hungary. The dis- 
tricts of Upper Austria known as the Innviertel and Hausruekviertel, together 
with Salzburg and Berchtesgaden were handed over to the confederation of 
the Rhine. Russia received part of east Galicia, and the duchy of Warsaw 
west Galicia. Austria was also compelled to accede to the eontinentd system 
and to recognise the territorial changes in the Spanish peninsula and in Italy.] 

The moral consequences went even deeper. In the war of 1809 for the last 
time the whole of Germany stood by Austria, and for the last time the empire 
was conscious of its German character and alive to its purely German destiny. 
To aU men — and the thought found most energetic utterance among the 
north Germans — it seemed a matter of course tliat Austria existed in and for 
Germany, and in like manner thinking men in Austria were aware of no politi- 
cal spirit except the spirit of Germany dominant in themselves. By the 
unhappy issue of the contest these hopes were destroyed and these convictions 
rendered frustrate; the Germans learned to conceive projects for a happier 
future without reference to their connection with Austria, while in Austria the 
leading men (and by degrees a still larger circle) accustomed, themselves to 
regard German interests as alien from their own and Germany itself as an 
indifferent body, which might be made useful indeed, but with which they 
were by no means indissolubly united. 

Externally Austria renounced her connection with Germany on the 6th of 
August, 1806, when the emperor Francis abdicated the crown of the German 
Empire; but the internal rupture was not consummated until the Peace of 
Schonbrunn, on October 14th, 1809. From thenceforth the German nation 
went its own way, and an independent Austrian policy was inaugurated at 
Vienna.^* 

METTBRNICH AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OP THE PEACE OP SCHONBEIJNN 

There is no doubt that, had the war broken out again, Alexander of Russia 
and his army would have been on Napoleon’s side. This being so Francis did 
well to make peace, especially as such important results followed. The treaty 
added but another leaf to the history of Napoleon’s fame and at the same time 
prepared the way to an alliance with a Habsburg archduchess, with one of 
the oldest rulmg families of Europe, which it was intended should give just the 
desired touch of nobility to his dynasty. No matter what important and suc- 
cessful results this peace may have had for Napoleon personally, he kept them 
strictly to himself from the very beginning of the disputes which later on 
became fatal to tMs favourite of fortune. If at that time a contemporary 
expressed a by no means unfounded fear that with this treaty disappeared the 
last hope of freeing Germany, we can now safely affirm that the same Peace of 
Schonbrunn was the first step to Napoleon’s downfall. Owing to the affair of 
the duchy of Warsaw, enmity between the French emperor and the Russian 
czar was finally detenmned forever. The events which followed, up to the 
war of 1812, and the subsequent rising of Europe were but the natural conse- 

S ies of the disputes which arose between Alexander and Napoleon imme- 
y after the jwace pf 1809, 
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The Treaty of Schonbruim was the turning point in French and uruversal 
history, and also in that of the Austrian monarchy. Its importance, however, 
does not lie in the great losses sustained by the Austrians but in the fact that, 
with the defeat in 1809, the spirit of free Judgment, wWch the archduke 
Charles and Stadion maintamed throughout, was opposed as a dangerous 
sentiment. One of the chief advocates of this new course was Metternich, 
and this is therefore the place to note the rise of the man who originally pro- 
voked the war, at the conclusion of which he received, unopposed by Napoleon, 
the post of minister of foreign affairs as his due. The actual circumstances 
under which he became minister are still unknown. 

It is said that when Stadion first retired, the emperor in a weak moment 
promised the post to Metternich. It was whispered, even amongst those who 
might be supposed to know, that Metternich would never be the successor of 
Stadion, who was forced to retire from 
office at the beginning of October, 
while many said that, though Metter- 
nich had been the cause of Stadion’s 
disgrace, he (Metternich) had declared 
that it would be much against his will 
to accept the control of foreign affairs. 

This and all like statements which he 
made sounded distinctly imnatural 
and did not carry conviction with 
them. 

According to his own account he 
was not ambitious and it needed a great 
deal of persuasion, almost force, before 
he could be made to accept any public 
post. It was thus when he entered his 
diplomatic career and remained so even 
when he became ambassador, first in 
Dresden and then in Paris. But had 
Metternieh’s been a retiring nature it MEm»sicH 

would have been extremely difficult for 

him constantly to declare, as he did, that had he but been given absolute con- 
trol of the negotiations for peace, far different provisions to those obtained by 
Liechtenstein and Bubna would have resulted. Whether he became minister 
without any personal effort or through deep intriguing does not alter the 
importance of the fact that to give him the control of a monarchy was to 
hand it over to a man imder whose directing influence the destiny of the nation 
would begin to unfold itself. Yet half the honour should be his of having 
raised Austria, at least outwardly, to the position of a power of the first rank. 
But the neglectmg of the inner needs of the country was a fault of which even 
this mighty minister felt the consequences in his later days Had he but fol- 
lowed the path so plainly marked out by the archduke Charles and Stadion 
his fame would have been everlasting. As the bad luck of the monarchy 
would have it, there were no like successors to these two noble men, who had 
the whole interests and needs of the people at heart.® 

NAPOLEON MARRIES AN AUSTRIAN ARCHDUCHESS (1810 A.D.) 

T.ikPi the princes of the confederation of the Rhine, Metternich now bdfieved 
it to ^ more to the advantage of Austria to procure friendship with France, 
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ana Napoleon was therefore aUe to accomplish his long'^herished plan of 
allying himself by marriage with one of the ancient dynasties of Europe. In 
December, 1809, he divorced his first wife, Josephine, who had borne him no 
heir, and at the end of the following January he began negotiatmg for the hand 
of the emperor’s daughter, Marie Louise; the betrothal followed as early as 
February, 1810, and in April of the same year the marnage took place. With 
the Peace of Schonbrunn the hopes of Germany had perished, and despair was 
in every heart. It was even to be feared from the evidence of frustrated, or 
timely discovered attempts on Napoleon’s life that the prolonged servitude to 
France was undermining the old, honourable German spirit; and that fanati- 
cism, secret conspiracy, and political murder were strikmg root in Germany. 

THE STBXJGGLE IN THE TYROL (1809) 

The general awakening of patriotism was evidenced in 1809 by fairer 
tokens than such abortive attempts of criminal folly. The subsidiary events 
of the great Austrian war are almost as important as that war itself, since they 
show the change of temper and the beginnings of the revival of the Gennan 
nation. By the Peace of Presburg in 1805, the Tyrol, which for centuries had 
been united to the house of Austria, had been severed from it and handed over 
to Bavaria. The Bavarians mtroduced many innovations after the French 
pattern, some good, some evil, but all alike opposed by this mountain people 
in their attachment to the past. The Bavarian government was displeasing, 
both because it was foreign and because it had been imposed on them, but they 
especially detested the conscription, for under Austria the province had 
hitherto been exempted from military service. The priests, who exercised 
great and indeed almost unlimited power over the minds of these staunch 
Catholics, detested the Bavarians as innovators and allies of the revolutionary 
French, the enemies of the church. Thus, with silent indignation, the country 
endured the yoke of the confederation of the Rhine until the spnng of 1809. 
Secret understandings were continually entertained with Austria, and even 
with the archduke John, and the hope of returning to their native rulers was 
never abandoned. 

When the great war of 1809 began^ the emperor Francis summoned all his 
people to arms. The Tyrolese jomed in the response to his call. True to the 
father of their country as to their faith, simple and unused to foreign ways, 
they lived and moved only in the idea of the independence and liberty of 
primseval Germany. There the boy soon learns to stand alone; with him the 
youth and the man climb the steep Alpme wall to the line of eternal snow, m 
the pursint of the fl 3 dng chamois. Thus, the warlike spirit, coolness in danger, 
above all an inward confidence in the sacred mountains and ravines, is found 
in every child of the country. Since Austria could calculate on the ndelity of 
the Tyrol, she hastened to occupy the province at the beginning of the war. 
Scarcely were her first troops visible in the border passes than the population 
rose and expelled the Bavarian garrisons. Soon the tocsin rang through the 
farthest clefts of the mountain^, every commune, every valley took arms and 
chose itself leaders, in the ancient German fashion, from the most determined 
and proved men. Hunters, inn-keepers, priests led the hosts; the ex-poacher 
Joseph Speckbacher, the inn-keeper Martin Teimer, the Capuchin Haspinger, 
and many such. But at the head of all appeared a man who, like Saul of old, 
towered afuU head above the crowd, whose magnificent black beard descended 
to his lielt, Andreas Hofer, the Sandwirt, of Passeier [so called from his father’s 
tavern the Sandhof], a pious, simple, humble man but, m his single-hearted 
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fidelity, a true t 3 ^e of the people he led to the war — a holy war, for ^ 
religion and his emperor, for his mountains and his liberty. As in Spaii^ 
small bands soon appeared throughout the country, all of which pres^d 
towards the centre, Innsbruck, which was compelled to surrender with all its 
Bavarian garrison (April 12th, 1^9). The same day a Franco-Bavarian army 
marched up. Though fired at by the peasants from every ravine and every 
height it had nevertheless crossed the Brenner and now stood on the Iselbeig, 
close before Innsbruck. But here it found itself surrounded on all sides and it 
likewise had to surrender itself prisoner. T>en, amidst the ringing of beUs and 
huge rejoicings, the first Austrian sol ’'ers under General Chasteler ^ain entered 
the town. N d cruelties had stained this fair stru^le for liberty ; in the frenzy 
of their rejoicing it now seemed to the victorious Tyrd^sse “as though the sim 
shone by day and night,” as though heavenly angels and saints had fought in 
front of their ranks. 

Then, like a thunderbolt came the news of the disaster of Ratisbon. In 
the retreat of the Austrian main army which followed, the Tyrol was left 
without support or stay. Napoleon, to his dishonour, regarded the war as a 
rebellion and set a price on the head of Chasteler as on that of a robber. 
Neither the latter, nor the army of his fellow Austrian commanders, knew 
how to value the peasant struggle, and the TjTolese were already left alrnost 
entirely alone. Nevertheless, they determined to defend their mountains, 
but the Bavarians imder Wrede again advanced from Salzburg. On Ascen- 
sion Day (May 11th), they took the Strub Pass on the borders of the Tyrol, 
and Salzburg after a hard struggle, and then descended by St. Johann into 
the valley of the Inn. Their way was eversnvhere marked by traces of a cruel 
vengeance. At Schwarz there was a sanguinary struggle; the Bavarians 
burned the town and pressed on to Innsbruck; Chasteler retreated, and Wrede, 
with Ms Bavarians, Lefebvre, with his French, marched into the capital. 
The province seemed to be again subdued; but the cruelty shown had enraged 
the people, and when Wrede and Ms corps were summoned away by Napo- 
leon, Hofer and his southern Tjnrolese again crossed the Brenner. Once more 
the alarm bell called, the leaders summoned the people to arms, and again 
every pass, every rocky wall, every narrow road was alive. Again the strug- 
gle commenced round the Iselberg (May 29th). The enemy, seven thousand 
Bavarians, at last gave ground with heavy losses. Then for several months, 
so long as the muitary operations at Vienna lasted, the Tyrol remained 
unmolested. 

After the fight at the Iselbei^ and after the battle of Aspern, an imperial 
autograph letter had solemnly promised the Tjrrolese that their country 
should never again be separated from the Austrian empire, and tlmt no 
peace should be signed which did not provide for the inmssoluble tmion of 
the Tyrol with the monarchy. In confident reliance on the imperial word the 
Tyrolese lived peacefully until the armistice of Znaim. In this armistice the 
Tyrol was not considered and now the enemy mustered his forc^ to punish 
the faithful and abandoned province. Lefebvre again marched into it with 
French, Saxons, and Bavarians, and took the capital without resistance. 
But for the third tune, and more furiously than before, the Tjnrolese people 
rose (August, 1809). A body of troops approaching from the north, and 
consisting chiefly of Saxons, was almost buried in the narrow gorges of Eisack, 
beneath the rocks and tree-trunks that were rolled down upon it; “ it might 
seem to those struck as though the moimtains had fallen together over them.” 
Another column was annihilated in a similar fashion in the upper Iim_ valley, 
above Landeck, and the French marshal Mmself only escaped with difficulty 
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from the accursed land” after yet another %lit at the Isel mountain (August 
13tih). Hofer, as “chief commander in the I^rol” entered the citadel of 
Innsbruck. 

But now came the Peace of Schonbrunn, which sacrificed the faithful 
province. _ Napoleon sent fifty thousand men to the mountains. _ Hitherto 
the imperial court had rather encouraged than calmed the rebellion; now 
these brave men were suddenly called upon to submit voluntarily and the 
OTeater part of the people did actually bow to stem necessity. Even Hofer 
had at first abdicated his command and bidden the people go home and lay 
down their weapons. But, deceived in his honest heart by foolish dreamers 
and roused to a fresh stru^le, he once more took arms. The country, how- 
ever, was already subdued. Only around the Passeier valley attack and 
defence still went on (end of November, 1809). Excited to the highest pitch, 
bewildered and despairing, Hofer had let the time go by in which he, like 
others of his comrades, might have found safety in flight or by voluntary 
submission. Even the most faithful dispersed. Speckbacher lay all the 
winter through, hidden in a cow-shed under straw and manure, until he found 
an opportxmity for flight. Haspinger got away and as late as 1839 was able 
to join in celebrating the dedication of Hofer’s monument in the cathedral 
of Innsbrack. Hofer himself had escaped to the mountains, where he took 
up his abode in a herdsman’s cottage which had been deserted for the winter. 
But unhappily a traitor was forthcoming. In January of the following year 
a troop of soldiers mounted the snowy slopes and brought down the hero, 
bound. They treated him with brutal harshness, made him go barefoot 
through the ice and snow, and tugged at his beard so that the blood flowed; 
he bore it aU with smiling patience. At Mantua a court-martial passed on 
him the death sentence, and on the city walls, by the bullets of the soldiera, 
he met his death — “ the death he had so many times sent forth from the 
Iselberg into the valley” — and which he faced with unbandaged eyes; on 
the 20th of February, 1810, a few weeks before the marriage of the emperor’s 
daughter with the haughty enemy, this deed of blood took place. The Tyrol 
was again subdued; but the martyr’s blood had not flowed in vain. 

STATE BANKBUPTCY 

The struggle of 1809 had also culminated in Napoleon’s victory. The 
first uprising of the German nation had ended in destruction, and the general 
feeling was one of sadness and hopelessness. Since Mettemich had taken 
Stadion’s place Austria seemed to prefer the old diplomatic craft to enthu- 
siastic patriotism and to have no other desire than to show anxiety to please 
Napoleon. It is true that in spite of the matrimonial aUiance neither the 
emperor nor the higher nobility had any leanings towards the arrogant 
parvenu. But, even if there had been, as the most zealous patriots wished, 
a (flspObition to sustain a new contest with Napoleon, the shattered state of 
the finances would have prevented any great undertaking- for just at this 
time embarrassments were rapidly accumulating towards state bankruptcy./ 
The continuous war had so impoverished the land that the government could 
but look forward to the future with anxiety and dread. From 1793 to 1810 
the national debt mounted from 377,000,000 to 658,000,000 gulden, with 
more than 39,000,000 gulden interest: 1805 added 30,000,000 to the aeficit, 
1807, 66,000,000, and the preparations for the war of 1809 alone cost 60,000,000 
gulden. Year after year everything possible was tried in order to get a litile 
mal money in the army. From 1792 to 1795 receipts were negotiated and 
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from 1794 to 1797 the war loan was contracted by the intervention of some 
provincial deputies. From 1798 to 1809 fief and lottery loans were raised. 
The government increased the rates and taxes, introduced a class tax, put up 
the rates of interest, and even made use of the people’s savings. In 1806 all 
gold and silver had to be recoined. The so-called delivery patent of December 
19th ordered that all gold and silver should be called in. That which was 
not privately sold was soon melted, weighed up and made good by state 
shares and winnings in lotteries. The chief thing which helped the govern- 
ment out of the difficulty, at least 
for the time being, was tne regular 
issue of paper money. 

During 1785 to 1792 to 300,- 
000,000 gulden in coin there were 
but 20,000,000 in bank-notes. In 
1805 there were, however, 675,- 
000,000, m 1807 over 700,000,000, 

1809, 900,000,000, and in 1810 
there were more than 1,000,- 
000,000 cheques in circulation. 

On the introduction of this money 
silver soon disappeared, as also 
did the small comage of 1801, and 
the government was forced to coin 
300,000,000 gulden in 30 and 15 
kreutzer pieces (a kreutzer = ^d 
or one cent). Owing to the sud- 
den increase in paper money its 
value decreased, for in 1799 one 
received for 100 florins in silver 
103 m cheques; in 1803, 130; 

1805, 133; 1806, 147; 1807, 190; 

1808, 204; 1809, 221; 1810, 469, 
so that 4 florins in notes only 
valued 1 of silver. Only after the 
battle of Aspern and the marriage 
of the archduchess with Napoleon 
did the premium fall somewhat. 

The quantity of bank-notes which 
streamed into Austria from the MosnMsaiT of frasms i is Prague 
deserted provinces lowered their 

value still more. The natural consequence of this overflow of paper money 
was that all provisions went up in price, the capital became raised, and that 
usury and swindle of all kinds were openly practised. 

In France, Prussia, and throughout the whole of Germany with the 
exception of Saxony things were no better. To those who beheld the pros- 
perity of the people, and knew of the econonncal management at court and 
of the abundant resources of the country this state of things was a veritable 
mystery. Although the ruin of the finances was brought about by the 
threatened pohtical position, bad management and the mistaken financial 
policy did much to help it. The finance ministers or presidents of the 
exchequer, as they were then called, were in 1796 Count Lazansky, 1797 
Count Saurau, 1802 Count Karl Zichy, 1808 Count Joseph O’Donnell, 1810 
Count Joseph Wallis, They aH individually tried to relieve the financial 
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difficulties of the country, but could make only superficial amendment laws 
against the practice of usury and stock-broking; the committee of economy, 
the_ raising of postage rates, and the edicts forbidding the exportation of 
grain and colonial products all did but little to check the evil. Neither the 
government nor the people had a very clear idea of the actual importance of 
paper money nor of its retrospective effect on the credit and welfare-of the 
country. During Count Zichy’s term of office there was the least worry with 
the paper money, and coinage was at its highest value. Count O’Donnell 
tried hard to bring about a payment of at least a portion of the notes, but an 
equalisation of value could be obtamed only by a lasting peace and the Neatest 
economy. The patent of September 14th proclaimed that the government 
had decked to hold cheques at their proper value. A fresh loan was to estab- 
lish a sinking fund for the redemption of the bank-notes, but the war of 
1809 soon put an end to it all. 

In order to pay the contribution of 85,000,000 francs the most beautiful 
church ornaments were melted down and the families of Schwarzenberg, 
Jobkowitz,_ Liechtenstein, Harrach, and others handed all their family silver 
over to citizens and peasants. Whole bars of solid gold and silver were sent 
to France. The real gold had no sooner disappeared than the depreciation 
of paper money began again with alarming rapidity. From October to 
December, 1809, the nommal value increased from 320 to 463. The amount 
of bank-notes was given out as 950,000,000 gulden worth but in reality they 
equalled 1,060,000^000. Count O’Donnell called a committee which assem- 
bled and united with Mm in working out a fresh plan. The patent of Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1810, announced a new system of finance: “Bank-notes shall all 
be gradually withdrawn in exchange for biUs of payment, 300 florins in cheques 
valuing a bill of 100 flonns. This wdl represent convention money. Until 
redeemed, bank-notes will be accepted at all banks and offices. In order to 
pay off the national debt a fund will be founded for which a tenth part of all 
properties and the landed estates of the clergy will be claimed.” The patent, 
however, was never properly carried out. Goods of the church were not 
taken nor other properties taxed The future was doubtful and the govern- 
ment trembled. As the premium was fixed at 300, though it stood really 
at 360, travellers and agents in the surrounding districts bought up all bank- 
notes, and the stock-jobbing increased more than ever. O’Donnell with his 
steadfastness of purpose might have eventually attained his object had he not 
died m May, 1810 His successor. Count Wallis, formerly chief burggraf of 
Bohemia, made minister of the exchequer on July 15th, 1810, was a powerful 
and much feared man, but one knowing little of matters concerning credit 
and the paper trouble. In the beginning he carried on O’Donnell’s system. 
The redemption committee assembled and, on September 8th, new laws 
appeared for the execution of the February patent. The liquidation tax on 
all movable and landed estates was imposed and a month later many public 
properties were put up for sale. A board of comt commissioners was to draw 
up a land register and tax reform. The scarcity of money became so great 
that the government was forced to issue a respite for all pa 3 Tnents then due. 
The tax of 10 per cent, on all estates ruined the value of landed property and 
especially that of the small land-owners, who composed 90 per cent, of the 
proprietors and who cultivated 80 per cent, of the ground. 

Even after the charter of 1810 the realisations feu one ttod, the credit was 
amortised, and the welfare of the people greatly impaired On the 4th of 
December, 1810, the premium stood at 1240 and the people fully expected a 
complete depreciation of the paper money. With the produce of their lands 
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peasants bought gold chains and rings in order to possess something, and 
many lit their pipes with cheques. The scarcity of provisions was appalling. 
A peck of com cost 50 florins and a cord of wood 90. In consequence of the 
continental blockade there was no trade in coffee, sugar, cotton, wool, silk, or 
foreign wines, and their substitutes were not satisfactory. This brought priv^ 
tion of every description, discontent increased among the people and their 
confidence and trust were broken. Tlie redemption committee announced 
on Febraary_23rd, 1811, that the value of bank-notes then existing was 1,060,- 
798,753 florins. The government declared itself bankmpt. On February 
20th was signed and sealed the finance patent which with one mighty blow was 
to put an end to all difficulties with the paper money. A copy was sent out to 
all the provinces and on March 15th on the same day and same hour it was to 
be proclaimed in every town and village. Tlie first words gave out that the 
circunastances demanded great sacrifices. Bank-notes would be reduced to one 
fifth their nominal value and be exchanged for bills of payment. By Febm- 
ary, 1812, cheques were out of circulation and the bills of payment were 
decreased^ to 212,159,750 florins. Henceforth this rate was to be considered 
as the Vienna valuation and all contracts were to be made accordingly. 
Engagements entered upon before 1799 were to be fulfilled at the same rate 
and contracts of 1799 were to be reckoned according to the exchange of the 
day on which they were made. To help in the carrying out of this plan a scale 
was given with the fixed circulation from year to year and from month to 
month; for a loan of 100 florins in February, 1803, the debtor paid 129 florins 
in paper; in 1806, 148 florins; in 1809, 234 florins; in 1810, 398 florins, and in 
1811 a cheque of 500 florins. After March 1st all drafts on banks or offices were 
paid in bills of pa 3 Tnent or in bank-notes at the five-fold rate of value as 
declared. Copper coinage realised one fifth its nominal value; 30 kreutzer 
pieces equalled 6 kreutzers and pieces of 15 kreutzers equalled 3 kreutzers. 
Interest on all notes of hand was reduced by one half, but in September all 
fixed property taxes were done away -with. 

During the winter of 1810-1811 it had certainly been rumoured that the 

E ernment was making a reform, but such severe and sweeping measures 
not been expected. The ministers of finance explained the need and 
justice of the steps they were taking and asserted that the actual properties 
and possessions of the nation were not lessenmg, but that they were only being 
differently divided. Nevertheless the finance patent was universally con- 
demned. Its system was primitive and unsound and made no provision for 
the future. It had no special object and was both unjust and unnecessary. 
It confiscated the fruits of work and industry, upset all codes of debit and 
credit, and sanctioned a complete change in the relationship with one’s own 
property. They who had 5 florins possessed now but one, whoever had bought 
an estate for 1 J,000 florins on the 14th of March now had 2,000 floiins, 60,000 
flonns’ worth of inherited property fell to 12,000 florins, and he who had 
mortgaged one fifth of his estate was now a beggar. Troubles and complica- 
tions qmckly arose, families were rumed, and many put an end to their 
lives. 

In Hungary the greatest confusion reigned, because the patent had not yet 
been accepted and debtors wanted to pay but creditors would not accept and 
nobody gave credit. The government wanted the state assembly, opened by 
Emperor Francis on August 31st, 1811, to grant a guarantee for 100,000,000 
gulden in bills of payment, a yearly contribution of 12,000,000 for the sinking 
fund and the introduction of the scale. After a hard fight the assembly 
granted the yearly contribution but the scale was rejected. The consultation 
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lasted ten months untU May 20th, when the government closed the assembly, 
and on September 1st they introduced the scale as a provisional law of justice. 

The Austrians had shown their patriotism throughout the war, had paid 
every tax imposed, suffered the depreciation in interest and the losses caused 
by the fluctuating standard, but they would not submit to the finance patent 
as they saw it had no definite end. The national debt was not lessened and 
the deficit, the famine, and the scarcity of money remained. Then, as a change 
in the affairs of Russia disturbed Austria again, back came the paper trouble 
with all its fearful consequences. Count Wallis was dismissed from oflice. 
His successor Count TJgarte circulated a new paper money consisting of bills 
of advance to the value of 45,000,000 gulden. %e sum was soon doubled 
and this system remained until Count Stadion, in 1816, brought order into 
the finances of the country and re-established them on a secure basis, without 
proclaiming a bankruptcy 

INCREASING AGGRESSIONS OP NAPOLEON 

On the occasion of Napoleon’s second marriage the court of Vienna had 
been not a little astounded at his absolute refusal to allow the archduchess 
Marie Louise to give that pledge which was required of every archduchess on 
her marriage, and without which, according to an Austrian family law, the 
marriage could be dissolved — ^we mean the pledge by which the bride resigns 
all her claims to the monarch^-. Some hidden design was suspected; it was 
feared lest, in the event of a still possible conflict between Austria and France, 
Napoleon might found claims on this marriage To this fear, affecting Aus- 
tria alone, was soon joined another which freed the world from any ddusion 
that Napoleon would halt on the path he had hitherto followed. Up till now 
he had bestowed more care on his family than was consonant with equity, but 
now dissensions broke out; his brother Louis, king of Holland, seeing the ruin 
of his country, refused to enforce the continental system to the extent which 
Napoleon regarded as necessary for the overthrow of England ; unable to with- 
stand Napoleon’s power. King Louis resigned the crown of Holland, which he 
had worn uneasily for four years, in favour of his eldest son Louis Napoleon, 
handed over the regency to his consort, Hortense, and returned to Gratz in 
Austria. But Napoleon did not recognise the transfer. Holland was declared 
to be an alluvial deposit which had been formed from the French rivers, and 
was incorporated with France. Soon followed other accessions of territory 
for France. Not only the Valais, but the Hanse towns also, were annexed to 
France, princes expelled from the confederation of the Rhine, and their lands 
united to France; thus the duke of Oldenburg, yielding to Napoleon’s might, 
went over to Alexander, the emperor of Russia; a considerable portion of the 
grand duchy of Berg, the provinces which had been handed over to Westphalia 
only in the beginning of this year, 1810, the domains of the duke of Arenberg, 
were incorporated with France. Thus the central and southern parts of Ger- 
many were cut off from Denmark and the North Sea, and the frontier of France 
was advanced to the Elbe. 

All this must have caused the greatest anxiety to the Russian emperor, 
since the Prussian fortresses on the Oder were still occupied by French troops, 
and the duchy of Warsaw, erected after the Peace of Tilsit (July, 1807), 
increased by a part of Galicia after the Peace of Schonbrunn, and obedient to 
Napoleon’s most faithful aUy the king of Saxony, afforded a fruitful source 
of disturbance for Russian Poland as well as a dangerous point of attack, a 
most dangerous basis for military operations; besides this tha emperor Alex- 
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ander refused to enforce the continental system ^ in his dominions to the extent 
that Napoleon wished. There were also other causes of quarrel between Russw 
and France, and war between them threatened. 


AUSTRIA, m THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1812 

The two courts of Vienna and Berlin at last ^rceived that their interests 
were the same; that their policies must go hand in hand. Both now endeav- 
oured to preserve neutrality; but to remain neutral in the full sense of the 
term was_ impossible. When Napoleon went to Dresden, the emperor Francis 
also repaired thither, but neither he nor the king of Prussia managed to hold 
^oof from the war. Neutrality for the imperial state of Austria Napoleon did 
indeed concede, but Austria, like Prussia, had to put in the field an auxiliary 
corps of thirty thoimnd men for the Franco-Russian war, the Prussians 
formed the extreme right wing of the gigantic French army, the Austrian corps 
was under the leadership of Prince Schivarzenberg and had one privilege over 
the rest of the allies, namely that Prince Sehwarzenberg had to take orders 
from no one but Napoleon himself. 

Napoleon led 400,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 1,700 cannon across 
the Russian borders. Never had the world seen such an army since the time 
of the Persian king Xerxes. Napoleon’s victorious advance to Moscow, the 
firing of &at city, the retreat of the French, their defeat at the Beresina, the 
annihilation of the huge army by the treble forces of the pursuer, hunger, and 
cold, belong to the history of Russia and of France. The Austrian auxiliary 
corps fought unwillingly for France, but from discipline it fought with that 
courage and that submission to the command of its emperor which has ever 
distinguished the Austrian army. , 

Prince Schwarzenlaerg rescued the Saxon corps under the French general 
Reynier, whereupon it was placed by Napoleon under Schwarzenberg’s com- 
mand. When the French began the retreat from Moscow, which was the 
destruction of their army, a Russian official appeared before Prince Schwarzen- 
berg with full powers to conclude a three months’ armistice; he demanded the 
surrender of Warsaw and instanced, as an example, the Prussian general York, 
who, with his corps, had forsaken the French, and in exchange he offered the 
house of Austria west Galicia, which had been lost at the Peace of Schonbrunn. 
Prince Schwarzenberg answered that he did not indeed doubt that there was 
not a single man amongst his troops who had not entered against his will into 
the war for the cause of France, but he was convinced that, if he were capable 
of taking such a step as York had taken, even those who had been most 
dissatisfied with the outbreak of the war with Russia would be the first to con- 
demn hun. The Austrian was accustomed to obey the orders of his monarch 
and not negotiate on his own responsibility. But, acting on the principles of 
his emperor, he was prepared, in order to avoid further bloodshed, not to 
advance again in a hostile fashion, but he would declare that his emperor's 
protection must extend to Saxony, and that he could in no wise sacrifice 
Reynier. 

To this the Russians would not agree and the armistice was not con- 
cluded, but the Russians showed themselves no longer hostile to the Austrians, 
so that when soon afterwards the Saxons were attacked by the Russians, and 
Schwarzenberg had the Saxons relieved by Austrians during the night, the 

[* In accordance with the continental system, instituted by Napoleon’s decrees issued from 
Berlin in 1806, all trade and intercourse with the British Isles was forbidden to France and her 
allies.] , 
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Russians abandoned the fight the next day when they perceived that the 
Austrians were opposed to them. The Austrian auxiliary corps left the seat 
of war when the Russians had penetrated to Prussia. In accordance with 
Napoleon’s wish the emperor Francis made Prince Schwarzenberg a field- 
marshal; certain persons who had especially distinguished themselves in the 
campaign were rewarded by Emperor Francis at Schwarzenberg’s request. 
The decorations which Napoleon had intended for the Austrian army corps 
had been declined by Schwarzenberg in the course of the campaign with the 
declaration, “The emperor of Austria will know how to reward his servants.” 
This promise was now fulfilled. 

THE WAB OP LIBEEATION, AND AUSTRIA’S ARMED INTERVENTION (1813 A.D.) 

With the annihilation of the French army in the ice-fields of Russia the 
first act of the war was ended; the second began when the Russians set foot 
on German soil. All Prussia rose in arms against France; for six years she 
had felt the yoke of French arbitrary rule. _ The king had gone to Breslau 
and concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Russia; the confeder- 
ation of the Rhine was declared dissolved, the return of German liberty 
proclaimed. But Napoleon had humed to Paris to rouse the ought of France 
to the continuation of the struggle. With marvellous rapidity he raised a 
new army, to which only cavalry were wantmg, for, though all France was 
called on to supply volunteer horsemen, and though the call was responded 
to with alacrity, yet the number of riders was stm too small in relation to 
those of the allies. In infantry he was superior to the allied Russians and 
Prussians. In the spring of 1813 the armies stood opposed to one another 
in Saxony, ready for a fresh contest. 

In the meantime Austria had offered her intervention.? The French ambas- 
sador wanted to ascertam the condition of the Austnan auxiliary corps. So 
his master declared that to this corps as a component part of his army he would 
despatch special orders. Metternich replied that the auxiliary corps would 
be too weak, compared with the Russian force, to engage in fresh battle. “ So 
then,” persisted Narbonne, “in spite of the alliance and of the responsibilities 
upon which you have entered,_you will not fight?” 

When Narbonne brought this fact before Emperor Francis at an audience, 
“I cannot allow my troops to be extirpated,” said the emperor. “Your 
majesty then regards the alliance as at an end?” “It is your master who 
annuls it, and forces me to propose an armed intervention. I will assemble 
two hundred thousand men, that they may co-operate with the French army.” 
“You have then decided to go with us?” “Yes, on condition that your 
master listens to reason, as I hope he will. I am responsible to my subjects 
for all the blood that I cause them to shed and I shall not alter my decision. 
My conscience demands this of me. If I acted otherwise I should have to 
bear the blame before God.” Emperor Francis had already determined to 
take up an independent position, so that he might act in accordance with his 
own judgment. To do this it was necessary in the first place to annul the 
treaty of March 14th, 1812, the provisions of which were no longer adapted 
to circumstances so completely altered. 

Meanwhile it was really France that facilitated Austria’s transition from 
its fettered position to one of greater independence. Even before Schwarzen- 
berg’s arrival in Paris, Count Bubna had proposed that the existing treaty of 
alliance should be altered so that Austria might be able to “mediate” with 
greater effect; there being no longer any question of a mere “ intervention” — 
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Ru^ia and Prussia could never believe in the impartiality of Austria as long 
as intimate relations continued between the mediator and one of the hostile 
parties.^ To Metternich’s ^reat satisfaction, Maret fell in with this proposal: 
“Austria may play the principal part,” he wrote on April 9th, to Vienna. 
“As they wish for peace, let them equip themselves with the means of impos- 
ing it upon the enemies of France; let them threaten Russia and Prussia with 
the despatch of one hundred thousand men upon their flanks.” 

Mettemich declared his acquiescence; only desiring Narbonne to inform 
him what the basis of this peace was to oe. As Narbonne could give him no 
information, Metternich decided to make a beginning himself, and first of aU 
to make clear Austria’s new position in rdation to France. “ Ibe march of 
events ” so it appeared in a verbal note which Schwarzenberg, on the 21st 
of April, 1813, gave to the French rninister of foreign affairs, “the advance of 
the theatre of _war from Czemowitz to Eger, the most important point, 
throughout a distance^ of more than four hundred hours, on the Austrian 
border, no longer admits of his majesty the emperor taking part in the war 
merely as an auxiliary power. In the situation now approacMng, Austria 
finds her only course to be arined intercession. Tlie emperor of Austria 
desires peace. He will propose this to all the courts of Europe and will not 
fail to give it its full weight. In this course he wifl not confine himself to 
mere words of peace; if exaggerated views should triumph over sense and 
moderation, he will without hesitation throw a deciding weight on the side of 
that power which he recognises as his natural aUy.” 

At this time Napoleon was no longer in France. Immediately after Ms 
departure, the empress granted an audience to Schwarzenberg, who tried to 
show her the seriousness of the situation. Mane Louise’s eyes were still fidl 
of the tears she had shed at the separation from her husband; she begged they 
would treat her position in France with consideration. As regards Napoleon 
and his minister, it did not occur to them, that Emperor Francis might 
desire to break off his alliance with France. The duke of Bassano (Maret), 
in his negotiations with Schwarzenberg constantly spoke of “the alliance” 
and “the marriage” till at last the prince said- “The marriage, always and 
always the marriage! It was made by policy and policy could unmake it” 
(JLa pohMgue Va faite, la ^oliMque pourrait la dSfaire). 

Schwarzenberg’s warnings were not without groimds. At the seat of war 
Napoleon’s cause looked in more than one respect, anything but favourable. 
Since his absence the French arms had suffered one reverse after another. 
On April 2nd, General Morand had been defeated by a skirmisMng party 
under Cermseu; on the 5 th [of April, 1813], Prince Eugene had fought, and 
lost, against the united Russians and Prussians at Mockem; Czenstochowa, 
Thorn, and Spandau had already fallen. Moreover even the old allies seemed 
to be on the eve of a schism. Mecklenburg had already withdrawn from the 
confederation of the Rhine. The conduct of King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, appeared equally remarkable, although on the 23rd he had again 
given an assurance, “ that he would faitMully abide by the French system, to 
wMch alone Saxony owed its recovery and advancement.” 

. Between the 19th and 20th of April he suddenly forsook Ratisbon, in 
dread lest he should be taken prisoner while on the road with his money and 
treasures. The gunners with lighted lunts, the cavalry with drawn sabres, 
marched in this fashion on a journey wMch resembled a war-march, first to 
Linz and then to Prague, whence on the 27th of April Frederick Augustus sent 
General Langenau to Vienna to arrange general rules of conduct, at the same 
time informing the Mng of Prussia, that he had quite agreed to the armed 
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intervention of Austria. When in Wienna Narboime reguested an explanar 
tion of the king of Saxony’s appearance, Mettemich feigned astonishment: 
/‘He appeared in Bohemia like a flash of lightning.” “Yes, like lightning.” 
Narbonne answered sarcastically, “but it seems t^t you have had the skill 
of Franklin to turn the lightning in the direction you desired.” _ At this time 
Austria also tried to draw Bavaria into a share in the armed intervention; 
but the negotiations were terminated by the demand of Austria for the res- 
toration of that part of Bavaria which she had lost in 1809, without being able 
to offer Bavaria any equivalent. 

On the 15th of April Napoleon had left St. Cloud, in order to take com- 
mand of his newly gathered army. It was no longer the “ grand army” of the 
year before, but not inconsiderable for all that; in fact a force fit to make 
head against all his enemies. It was certainly formed, for the most part, of 
young men, inexperienced in warfare; but_ Russia, too, had been compelled 
to fill up the frightful gaps which the campaign of 1812 had made in the ranks 
of veteran soldiers, with young men, while the Prussian troops, too, consisted 
of a very large majority mdeed of almost untried recruits. So, as far as the 
heart of the army was concerned, things were about equally balanced on each 
side; the majority in numbers and the advantage in the genius of its leaders 
were, however, unquestionably on the side of the French. 

Russians and Prussians together scarcely mustered 90,000 men. Against 
these till now the viceroy of Italy with his 30,000 had been worsted. But 
now Napoleon brought fresh troops to the number of 120,000 men, so that 
his adversary was considerably outnumbered. On April 26th Napoleon was 
in Erfurt. Here he was met by despatches from Paris and Vienna, the con- 
tents of which greatly enraged him. It was the idea of the armed interven- 
tion of Austria, now once more in an independent position, which so infuriated 
him. He felt that the Austrian policy was drawing closer and closer around 
him a circle throigh which his arrogance struggled in vain to break. Wishing 
to ascertain how far the autocracy of his former ally had prospered, he com- 
municated to the Austrian auxiliary force the order to proceed against the 
Russians, jointly .with Poniatowski. Precisely the reverse of this, however, 
happened. The auxiliary corps, which, now that Frimont was ill, was under 
the leadership of Major-General Bianchi, had, since the 23rd of April pro- 
ceeded entirely to withdraw from the left bank of the Vistula. 

The Poles, however, fell into a state of the greatest excitement over this 
comnaand from the French headquarters; they di'eamed of reconquering 
Warsaw. But, as the Austrians continued their work of withdrawal undis- 
turbed, Poniatowski, whose force could not possibly make head against the 
Russians, was also obliged to evacuate Cracow. The Poles, with the united 
remnants of the Regnier corps and a battalion of French light horse, were sent 
over the Austrian territory after disarmament, in order to meet on the other 
side with the French army which now imder Napoleon’s personal generalship 
was making rapid progress. 

THE DEFEAT OF THE ALLIES AT LUTZEN (1813 A.D.) 

On May 2nd the Russo-Prussian army under Wittgenstein — Kutusov 
was kUled on the 28th of April — fought at Lutzen and Grossgdrschen, but 
after a sanguinary contest they had to abandon the field. On the 8th, Alex- 
ander and Frederick William forsook the capital of Saxony, which Napoleon 
presently entered in triumph. For King Frederick Augustus there was now 
no possibihty of staying longer in Prague. On the 3rd of May Napoleon had 
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already sent him word through the duke of Weimar: “ If he is against me, he 
will lose everything he possesses!” On the 5th and 6th of May, news came to 
Prague of the_ victory at Lutzen; and close upon that, came Minister Serra, 
despatched thither direct by Napoleon, to demand, with the threat of return- 
ing the same evening in case of a refusal, that the king should immediately go 
back to Dresden. Frederick Augustus, intimidated, weakened in health, and 
natur^ly plastic, dared not resist such pointed instructions. He broke off 
negotiations with Austria, and under cover of the night, on the stone bridge of 
Prague, Langenau destroyed all papers bearing upon them. On the morning 
of the 10th the king travelled by way of Tephtz to Dresden, whilst the queen 
and other members of his family remained behind in Prague. Napoleon, how- 
ever, insisted further that they should follow with the treasure, and accord- 
ingly they left Prague on the 20th, a part of the transport carrying the treasure 
having stated for Saxony two days earlier. Langenau, who could no longer 
remain with the king, went to Vienna and entered the Austrian service. 

The tone the Austrian cabinet had adopted towards the French during the 
last few weeks was clear and decided; there was no longer any doubt as to 
Austria’s position and firm resolve. But it was not yet the custom of the 
time to print the foreign news of one day in the newspapers of the next; 
indeed it was a part of the statecraft of that day carefully to avoid premature 
hints of any matter which was not absolutely settled. So the great pubhc 
still in doubt as to the views of the Austrian government, continued to blame 
Metternich for weakness and indecision. In hot hea<Js alternated the most 
extraordinary schemes — now of ways to get rid of him, now of ways to use 
him against Napoleon. There was an organised conspiracy of the anti- 
Bonapartists within and without the imperial state, formeci with the intention 
of furthering what they called “making Austria honest.” On the other hand 
the imperial government did its utmost to destroy Napoleon’s suspicion that 
it was fostering fresh negotiations for an alliance with his opponents, its efforts 
naturally inspiring the opponents of France with renewed bitterness and 
doubt. 

England’s diplomatic agents. King, and Alexander Horn, were obliged to 
quit Vienna. General Scharnhorst, wounded at Lutzen, had accepted a 
commission from his kmg, to endeavour to persuade Emperor Francis to join 
the Russo-Prussian alliance. But two post stations before Vienna he was met 
by the news that neither the emperor nor Count Metternich could receive him, 
and consequently he had to return to Prague, where he soon afterwards suc- 
cumbed to the effects of his wounds In Vienna it was mtended by the 
authorities to keep a free hand, and not to allow themselves to be hampered or 
diverted from their self-imposed task of independent intervention.* 

Nevertheless the army was strengthened by recruiting and by the militia 
(landmhr) battalions. The emperor Francis had calculated on eight thousand 
horse, but so keenly was the need of great efforts felt throughout the country, 
and so ready was the country to meet the emperor’s wishes, that within a 
month ^teen thousand horsemen were offered. They received the name of 
Veliten, and were divided amongst the regiments of Hussars; the strength of 
the Hussar regiment was thus raised to twelve squadrons, two Hussar 
regiments — the imperial and palatine Hussars — even counted fourteen 
squadrons; the strength of these regiments reached two thousand horse. 

Napoleon now concluded a six weeks’ armistice with the allies. He needed 
it to complete his armament, for it was now clear to him that Austria would 
sooner or later join his enemies. The situation of Europe was in the highest 
d^ree difficult. An offer which Napoleon had made to hand over Silesia to 
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Austria, and his angry declaration that the house of Br^denburg-Hohenzol- 
lein must be expelled, was entirely opposed to the views of the emperor 
Francis, for he regarded the preservation of the Prussian monarchy in its pre- 
vious extent as necessary for the good of Europe. It was also plain, from the 
latest events of the war, that Russia and Prussia in spite of all their heroism, 
were not equal to conquering Napoleon. If the present moment were lost, 
Napoleon’s solitary rule would be established, and the opportunity to win the 
liberty of Europe would be lost forever. If Austria watched the struggle 
without taking part, she must expect that she would subsequently be dis- 
membered and perish. Emperor Francis therefore pursued his armaments 
with redoubled effort, but in order to try one more attempt at an agreement 
Count Bubna was sent to Napoleon, Count Stadion to the allies. Emperor 
Francis himself left Vienna and went to Gitschin in Bohemia to be nearer the 
seat of war. 


THE CONGEESS OP PEAGUE (1813 A.D.) 

To keep his opponents occupied Napoleon had announced through the 
French newspapers, soon after the battle of Lutzen, that he had proposed a 
peace congress at Prague, in which plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, Den- 
mark, and the other friends of France would appear on the one side, and those 
of England, Russia, Prussia, and the rest of the allies on the other, to deter- 
mine the principles of a long peace. 

The suggestion had,not been submitted by Napoleon to a single court; 
but the glamour which surrounded him was now so great that this journalistic 
notice s^ced to bring the congress into existence. It was actually opened at 
Prague. It was, however, soon evident that Napoleon was not in earnest 
about the peace negotiations. The passports promised to the English deputies 
were first kept back, then refused altogether, and the French plenipotentiaries 
did not arrive in Prague tiU sixteen days after the opening of the congress and 
then without full powers; over this and over the forms of the negotiations 
time was lost and the armistice prolonged to some weeks. The allies would 
have left Prance her Rhine frontier, but have restored Prussia and abolished 
Napoleon’s influence in Germany and Italy. In order to get at Napoleon’s 
views in the shortest way, Metternich himself went to Dresden. A heated dis- 
cussion ensued between him and Napoleon during which the angry emperor 
threw the hat which he held in his hand on the ground. On any other occasion 
any other foreign ambassador or minister would have picked up the hat, but 
Metternich did not and went on speaking in a determined manner. The result 
of the interview was the knowledge that peace was impossible. At midnight, 
on the last day of the prolonged armistice, war was declared by Austria also 
(August 10th), An ably written manifesto gave an account of the reasons 
which had determined the emperor to this step. Soon after Austria formally 
entered the confederation of the northern powers. 

The Allies under Austrian Leadership 

Already during the armistice, when the hope of a peaceful accommodation 
had disappeared, the thr^ great powers at Trachenberg in Silesia, had deter- 
mined the plan of operations. Tne entire conduct of the war and the supreme 
command over all the armies was given to the Austnan field-marshal, Prince 
Karl Schwarzenberg, He also held immediate command of the main armjr, 
compo^d of Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, which was stationed in 
Bohemia on the Eger. It was 230,000 strong; in Silesia, Blucher commanded 
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95.000 Prussians and Russians on the Katzbach; on the Hamel and Spree the 
ex-French marshal Bernadotte, now crown prince of Sweden, led 150,000 men. 
According to the pl^, whichever army Napoleon should march against was to 
avoid a battle, whilst the other two were to overpower the divisions sent 
against them and march against Napoleon in flank and rear. An Austrian 
army stood opposed to the Bavarians on the Austro-Bavarian border. On the 
Italian frontier an Austrian army under Hiller lay opposite the Franco-Italian 
army of the viceroy. 

Napoleon’s forces between the Oder and the Elbe and in Franconia were 

360.000 rnen, that is 100,000 less than those of the allies, but he had a concen- 
tric position,^ Md to consider no one in command, and what general could 
show such i^itary experience, so many astounding campaigns, so many bril- 
liant victories? In calculating the opposing forces an inspired general like 
Napoleon counted for 100,000 men. Ihe war was therefore by no means so 
easy a matter, the victory by no means so sure as it was then represented to the 
nations, and as they, partly in the frenzy of enthusiasm, partly in the hatred 
of the French, believed. 

As soon as war was declared Napoleon started for Silesia with a superior 
force to annihilate Bliieher, but the latter retreated before him in order to 
avoid the battle which Napoleon desired. 


THE BATTLE OP DRESDEN (AXTGHST 26-27TH, 1813) 

In accordance with the general plan the main army of the allies under 
Schwarrenberg now marched on Dresden. On the fourth day (August 25th'' 
it stood before Dresden. Owing to exhaustion, and because all the troops had 
not yet come up, the attack was deferred till the next day. This caused its 
failure, for in the night Napoleon came back from Silesia with a great part of 
the troops. _ All attacks of the allied arm failed; the weather was bad and 
added to this the news arrived that the French general, 'Fandamme. had 
reached the main line of retreat. This compelled the main army to a retreat 
which had to be executed in disjointed masses in the face of the enemy. The 
army had lost several thousand in prisoners and slain, amongst the last being 
the French general Moreau, who had come from America to fight against 
Napoleon. Only the long marches and the heroic courage with which the 
Russian general Ostermann made head against the wild fury of Vandamme 
averted the ruinous consequences which might have resulted from the mishap 
of Dresden. 

A whole day long (August 29th) had Ostermann offered resistance to the 
superior forces of the French at Kulm, not far from Teplitz. This gave the 
troops who fought unsuccessfully at Dresden time to come up. Vandamme 
had calculated that Napoleon would hasten to his support and therefore con- 
tinued the contest on the followmg day. But Napoleon came not, and so the 
day ended with the complete defeat and the capture of Vandamme (August 
30th). For a long time it was not known why Napoleon had not himself 
made haste to cut off the retreat of the allied army. He himself at tet 
solved the riddle. He had meant to, but at Pirna he had been attacked with 
sickness which made him fancy he had been poisoned. By this means ^ 
operations were brought to a standstill, Vandamme was lost, and the main 
army of the aUies was out of danger. The Prussians meantime had won. 
the victories of Katzbach and Grossbeeren and the French defeats at Denne- 
witz and other places soon followed. 
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BATTLE OP LEIPSIC, OB BATTLE OP THE NATIONS (1813 A.D.) 

Napoleon marched in person against the main army in Bohemia and here 
several brilliant skirmishes were fought, but no great battle. By the partial 
defeats which Napoleon’s marshals had suffered, his army had been weakened 
in numbers and shaken in morale; Schwarzenberg now appeared in time to 
deal a decisive blow. Blucher had joined the northern army, the main army 
advanced from the Erzgebirge, and Napoleon was threatened in flank and 
rear. The king of Westphalia had been expelled from Cassel by Chernicheff. 
Napoleon had to make p his mmd to abandon his position at Dresden. He 
hurried to Leipsie; Schwarzenberg despatched Blucher and Bernadotte 
thither. Never since the encounter of AttJa and 'he Roman general Aetius, 
had such masses been led to the fight as m the battle of the Nations at Leipsie. 
It lasted four days [October 16th-19th, 1813] and ended with Napoleon’s 
complete defeat; 300 cannon, 1,0(X) ammunition carts, 3,(KX) waggons, 16,000 
prisoners including 13 generals and 23,000 wounded fell into the han^ of 
the allies.^ With the relics of the army Napoleon hastened to the Rhine; 
but had once again to fight during his retreat. Bavaria had joined the allies, 
the Bavarians and the Austrians opposed to them had united and under 
Wrede had occupied Hanau in order to stop Napoleon. After a fierce contest 
the French broke through and crossed the Rhine without further opposition. 

Soon the allied army also came in sight of the river. They stood on the 
frontiers of that kingdom whence during many years victorious armies had 
so often marched; now it was its turn to cross, in the triumph of victory, that 
stream which Germany would no longer regard as her frontier but her river. 
Wherever they turned their eyes mighty images arose. Looking back they 
saw Germany liberated, before them the land, where, to their glory or death, 
further contests awaited them. They were to seek the lion in his den. 

Schwarzenberg wished to cross the Rhine at once, but the negotiations of 
the cabinets prevented the execution of this plan. From Frankfort the allied 
monarchs declared that it was their wish to see France great, strong, and 
successful, and that the greatness and strength of France was a fundamental 
principle of the European state system. They assured France an extension 
which she had never possessed under her kings, but Napoleon refused their 
offers and prepared himself for a despairing resistance. He could not believe 
that fortime and victory had forever turned their backs on him. The war 
had to begm again. The allies decided not to observe the neutrality of Switz- 
erland which would have been solely to the advantage of Napoleon, and 
determined to cross the Rhine through Switzerland. 

/ 

AUSTRIAN SUCCESSES IN ITALY; THE OVERTHROW OF NAPOLEON (1814 A.D.) 

Meantime the fortresses in Germany had capitulated one after the other 
though not without a brave resistance In Italy Hiller had driven the viceroy 
back on the Adige, and Laibach, Trieste, and the Tyrol as well as Dalmatia 
had been occupied. Bellegarde now took command in Hiller’s place and 
there was a short suspension of hostilities. Murat occupied Rome (January 
14) and concluded an alliance with Austria against his brother-in-law and 
benefactor. The viceroy Eugene, resisted so long as Napoleon held his own, 
with his fall Eugtoe also abandoned the struggle and left Italy. 


See volume xii, p. 60T, for other estimates of the loSses*! 
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The allied army, disregarding the neutrality of Switzerland, crossed the 
Rhine, and a month later 120,000 men under Schwarzenberg stood on the 
heights of Langres; Blucher was on the Maas with 50,000 men, 30,000 Aus- 
trians threatened Lyons, Napoleon assembled his forces at ChAlons-sur-Marne 
to the number of 120,000. The campaign which he now began was one of 
the finest in his life, but the momentary advantages gained were his^ruin, for 
they induced him not to enter frankly into the peace proposals of Chdtillon. 

In this town the allies had met Napoleon’s ambassadors to negotiate a 
peace (February 6th to March 19th, 1814). The advantages gained by the 
French induced Schwarzenberg to offer Napoleon an armistice. But he 
refused it. He hoped to divide Austria from the northern alliance by a 
separate agreement. But in this he was unable to succeed, because the 
allies had already concluded at Chaumont an offensive and defensive alliance 
aimed directly at Napoleon in case the congress of Chdtillon should lead to 
no results. Each power pledged itself to place 150,000 men in the field and 
England undertook in addition to pay £5,000,000 in annual subsidies. Her 
only privilege was that instead of her own army she might send foreign troops 
or pay increased subsidies instead of sending any forces; should one_ of the 
contracting powers be attacked the other powers must come to her aid with 
60,000 men each. In view of such an alliance Napoleon’s hope of winning 
over Austria by herself was necessarily futile and since he was determined 
not to agree to the allies’ conditions the congress dissolved itself. Napoleon 
appealed to the sword, but twelve days later he had to lay it aside, vanquished. 

The course of the campaign in France is in brief as follows: Napoleon lost 
the battle of Brienne to Blucher (February 1st) ; then he turned against the 
main army. When he failed to break through he once more faced round on 
the Prussians who did not on this occasion advance with the circumspection 
they had hitherto shown. He flung the individual corps apart. They drew 
back and joined the northern army which was advancing^ under Bulow. 
Whilst this was being effected Napoleon again marched against Schwarzen- 
berg. After the indecisive battle of Bar-sur-Aube, he threw himself by a bold 
manoeuvre on the allies’ line of communication and thought by this means 
to make sure of %dctory. But the allies paid no heed,_ and, marching on Paris, 
defeated the French division which had been stationed to guard the city. 
Paris capitulated and the allied army with the emperor of Russia and the 
king of Prussia marched in. The emperor Francis followed later. Louis 
XVIII was proclaimed king. Napoleon abdicated and was taken to the 
isle of Elba, (Aprd 11th). Louis XVIII concluded with the allies a prelim- 
inary treaty by which France was confined to the frontiers she had possessed 
before the Revolution. Treaties of peace with the allied powers were con- 
cluded with each separately (May 30th). 

Emperor Francis returned to Ids own dominions and made a brilliant entry 
into Vienna. Thousands and thousands surged through the streets, drunk 
with joy and rejoicing in the wildest ecstacy; victory at last, after twenty 
years of war. The happiness of the world seemed founded. 

THE CONGEESS OP VIENNA (1814 A.D.) 

The allies had completed the great work of conquering Napoleon with 
extraordinary harmony and constancy. It now remained to regimte the 
conditions of Europe with a view to a permanent peace, and to this end a 
great congress had been summoned to Vienna; in the autumn it met. Almost 
all the monarchs appeared there in person while those absent were repre- 
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sented by their most trusted servants. The splendour and state which then 
reigned m Vienna, the joyous excited life and movement cannot be described. 
Those who did not see, who did not share it, can form for ther^lves no satis- 
factory picture. A hundred thousand foreigners streamed thither; the tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights seemed to have become truth. 

The negotiations themselves offered many difficulties, for the allied mon- 
archi had bound themselves by promises during the course of the war. The 
emperor of Russia had promised Poland an independent kingdom under his 
protection; Austria had undertaken to secure Murat in the possession of 
Naples, and, in the Treaty of Ried by which Bavaria declared against Prance, 
had promised the king of Bavaria complete compensation for everything 
which he might have to resign in favour of Austria. Finally the king of 
Prussia was justified in expecting the restoration of his foimer power. 

The confess of Vienna fell into a series of negotiations between the 
powers according to the measure in which this or that domnion was affected 
by the subject in hand. The main subjects of negotiation were Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Grermany. 

In Italy, where Austria was chiefly interested, everything was easily 
arranged. Ihe Austrian Netherlands devolved on the king of Holland, 
though even at this time there were voices which called attention to the 
differences of nationality and religion in the two countries and prophesied 
that no good would come of this unnatural alliance; but no attention was 
paid to them and it was thought that by this union a bulwark had been 
raised against France, all the more so since the duchy of Luxemburg ^o 
served to strengthen Holland. Great Britain was especially active m bring- 
ing about this enlargement of Holland in order to compensate for the loss of 
the cape of Good Hope which England was unwilling to return, but this ar- 
rangement deprived the congress of a great source of compensation and made 
the solution of the critical question more difficult. 

In Germany the kingdom of Westphalia had fallen to pieces of itself and 
the old rulers had everywhere returned to their former rights and possessions; 
on this occasion the king of England also received the title of king of Han- 
over. The question of the restoration of the old imperial dignity was agitated, 
but Emperor Francis did not respond to the idea, and it would have been a 
mere playing with forms since the ancient might of the German emperors 
could never be restored. The difficulties of effecting an arrangement in Ger- 
many lay in the claims of Bavaria and Prussia. The difficulties with Bavaria 
were such thai, the question was raised of handing the whole of Bavaria over 
to Austria, in exchange for which the house of Wittelsbach would receive the 
kmgdom of Italy. But the exchange was not effected. Finally, Austria 
received from Bavaria, besides the T^ol in the possession of which she had 
established herself, Salzburg, the Innviertel and Hausrukviertel, which had 
been resigned to Bavaria in the last unhappy war. Bavaria was indemnified 
with her old palatine territories, Wurzburg, Aschaffenburg, and the present 
Rhenish Bavaria. 

The greatest complication lay in the indemnification of Prussia. If it had 
been possible to give her her former territories all would have been easy; but 
this was impossible, for a great part of the old Prussia had been incorporated 
after the Peace of Ifilsit with the grand duchy of Warsaw, and the emperor of 
Russia had, as we have seen, promised Poland the restoration of the kingdom 
under his protectorate. Prussia, therefore, wanted the whole of Saxony as 
compensation. Austria was not in favour of either the restoration of Poland 
or the dethronement of the Saxon house. Prince Mettemich (the emperor 
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Francis had rai^d him, to the princely rank during the war of liberation,) did 
his utmost to induce the two powers, Russia and Prussia, to change their 
minds, loanee mamtained that the restoration of legitimate government 
was a main task of the congress and that one of the most legitimate of rulers, 
the king of Saxony, could not be declared to have forfeited his throne merely 
because in the general upheaval of Europe he had lost his kingdom. Eng- 
land, Austria, and France, stood on one side; Russia and Prussia on the other. 
A new European war seemed on the point of breaking out but finally both 
parties gave way The emperor of Russia resigned the duchy of Po^n to 
Prussia, to Austria the salt-mines of Wieliczka, and those districts which in 
Austria’s last unhappy war had been tom from Galicia and handed over to the 
Russians. The town of Cracow with a territory of nineteen square miles w^ 
recognised as a free city. On the other hand Austria agreed to a sort of parti- 
tion of Saxony. The Prussians had already occupied a part of the country 
but were not satisfied with this; they wanted the whole.^ War appeared 
inminent. Hanover, Bavaria, Holland, and Sardinia also joined with Aus- 
tria, England, and France. Finally the Prussians abated their demands. 
About a third of Saxony and the present Rhenish Prussia formed the Prussian 
compensation. If we add Posen, Prussia was now qmte as powerful as before 
the last unsuccessful war with France. 

THE WAR WITH NAPOLEON IS RENEWED (1815 A.D.) 

Thus the main difiiculties had been partly overcome, partly evaded, when 
suddenly, during a court festivity, the news came that Napoleon had quitted 
the isle of Elba, and had landed in France. The congress now came to a hasty 
conclusion. The German Confederation was brought into existence, the out- 
standing matters were hastily disposed of, the final act prepared. The 
powers armed for a fresh war. 

The first step of the allied great powers was to declare the outlawry of 
Napoleon. They announced that he had deprived himself of all claim to the 
protection of the law by entering French terntory with arms in his hands. 
They added that with him there could be neither armistice nor peace. All 
available forces were called into play for the struggle with Napoleon. He 
might say with tmth that his eagles were flying throughout France, from 
tower to tower to settle on that of Notre Dame. 

The prelude to the war took place in Italy. So soon as _Mura,t received 
news of the acclamation with which Napoleon had been received in Fraime, 
he came forward as his champion and, breaking through the papal territories, 
fell on the Austrians. The pope protested and left Rome. The out- 
posts had already begun skirmishing when Murat sent to Vienna to declare 
that his intentions were wholly peaceful. But Austria concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Ferdinand IV, who had been expelled from Naples 
ten years before, and was now living in Sicily. Murat had advanced to the 
Po before he encountered serious resistance but the Neapolitans were over- 
thrown in every fight and at last defeated at Tolentino (May 2nd) ; ten thou- 
sand Austrians had beaten Murat’s army which then numbered thirty-four 
thousand fighting men. The Neapolitan army was broken up; there was no 
further question of resistance; the Austrians pressed on unchecked to Naples. 
Before they arrived the queen had been compelled by an Enghsh fleet to 
deliver up the whole Neapolitan sea power (May 11th). Murat fled to the isle 
of Ischia and from thence to France. The queen, Murat’s wife, was, at her 
own request granted permission to live in the Austrian monarchy. When the 
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Austrians had entered Naples, Ferdinand IV, appeared in the capital and 
^ain mounted the throne of his fathers. 

THE FINAL OVEETHROW OP NAPOLEON 

It was not till after the Neapolitan conquest that the greater and more 
serious struggle began with Napoleon. The armaments on both 'sides were 
extraordinary. According to the general plan of operations the English and 
Prussians were to advance from the Netherlands, and the Austrians through 
the south of Prance. But before the latter could undertake anything of 
importance the whole war had been decided m a three days’ fight in the Low 
Countri^. Napoleon had attacked the Prussians at Ligny (June 16th) and 
after a brave resistance had overthrown them, whereupon he turned on the 
English and fought against the duke of Wellington, the world-renowned battle 
of Waterloo (June 18th) which Napoleon lost because the Prussians, whom he 
believed to be in full flight, had collected and attacked him in rear and flank. 
Ihe results of this extraordinary defeat were first that Napoleon, seeing his 
way of flight to America barred by English ships, surrendered to the English 
and, in accordance with the unanimous decree of the allies, was taken as a 
prisoner to the island of St. Helena; secondly the return of the Bourbons; 
and lastly the second Peace of Paris. 

The second Peace of Paris changed the frontiers of France only on the side 
of the Netherlands, and not to a considerable extent, but the works of art 
which during the revolutionary wars and under Napoleon had been gathered 
together from all quarters of the world and carried to Paris had now to be 
given back. A war tax of 700,000,000 francs was imposed on the coimtry, 
and, in order to secure the tranquillity of France, 150,000 men of the armies of 
the allied powers were left in France under the supreme command of the duke 
of Wellington; his anny occupied several fortresses. The period for its reten- 
tion in France was fixed at five years.^ 

THE NEW AUSTRIA, AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION (1815 A.D.) 

On the 9th of June the document was signed which contained all the agree- 
ments relative to the reconstruction of Europe, the final act (acte final) of the 
cor^ess of Vienna. At this point we may insert a brief summary of its pro- 
visions as they affected Italy. The king of Sardinia, received all the territory 
of the whilom republic of Genoa, while Austria got (besides the kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice) firstly, Modena, Reggio and Mirandola for the arch- 
duke Francis of Este; secondly, Massa and Carrara for the archduchess Maria 
Beatrix of Este; thirdly, Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla for the empress 
Marie Louise, and fourthly, the grand duchy of Tuscany for the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. The infanta Maria Louisa, widow of the king of 
Etruria, received the principality of Lucca The states of the church were 
restored, contrary to the wishes of Austria and by the instrumentality of 
Russia and Prussia, who were anxious to please their Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. The Marches, with Camerino and its dependencies, the duchy of Bene- 
vento, the principality of Pontecorvo, the legations of Ravenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara (exclusive of the portion left of the Po) returned to the dominion 
of the papal see The emperor of Austria, however, retained the right of gar- 
risoning Ferrara and Comacchio. Finally, after King Murat had forfeited 
every claim on the forbearance of the powers by his wanton breach of the 
■ peace on March 22nd, and had staked and lost crown and kingdom in a hope- 
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less struggle with Austria and England, the whole kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was restored to King Ferdinand _IV. 

By this arrangement Austria became the one great power dominant 
throughout the Apennine peninsula, and the autocratic rule of Austria was 
the lot of the Italians so long as the territorial distribution of the 9th of Jime 
remained in force. 

In this new trans-Alpine Austria, which included, according to the original 
scheme, the three legations of Ravenna, Bologna and Ferrara, Mettemich 
sought compensation and more than compensation for all that he sacrificed or 
resigned without remonstrance and without regret on the hither side of the 
Alps;_ thus abandoning the traditions of Maria Theresa and Joseph H, ’of 
Kaunitz and Thugut. Metternich’s Austria finally renounced her claim to 
Silesia and Bavaria, to anterior Austria and Belgium, to the crown_ of the 
Roman emperor and the status of the Roman empire. The Austria thus 
reconstructed was a southern Austria, which had cast the anchors of her sov- 
ereignty on the lower Danube and to right and left of the A(^iatic, and had 
thus voluntarily withdrawn from a multitude of arduoiK duties and irksome 
complications which were bound up with her former frontiers and prerogatives. 
The emperor Francis decisively refused to assume the crown of Roman emperor 
which he had once worn, because he had neither the_ wish to fulfil^ imperial 
duties nor the power to exact imperial rights. But in this renunciation he 
gave up nothing but a mockery of valueless privileges and void possession. 
It did not by any means imply that he withdrew from Geman politics or sur- 
rendered the management of them to o&er powers. Quite the reverse. At 
the very moment when Austria laid her non hand on Italy she instituted the 
^rman Confederation, in order to maintain in Germany an influence by 
which her ancient sovereignty should be revived in a modem form, and to 
prevent Russia from taking the place she desired. For this the German Con- 
'federation was her guarantee, and for this sole purpose she instituted it. But 
it was a triumph of diplomacy that this motive was never laid bare, that 
others worked for her without being aware of it, and that she was never 
forced into any utterance that must have betrayed it. 

The nature of the body which the act of confederation was meant to 
create is tellingly expressed by a single phrase at the beginning of that docu- 
ment: “The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany have agreed to 
unite in a permanent confederacy.” The word sovereign says ah there is 
to say. It implies the denial of any federal authority, of any power of coer- 
cion on the one hand or obligation of obedience on the other, in a word, the 
denial of every kind of unity involved in the conception of a federal state. 
This word is enough to stamp the creation of the 8th of June, 1815, as a mere 
confederation of states, and when it was superseded — in 1866 for the north 
and in 1870 for the whole of Germany — by a federal state, the word sov- 
ereign dropped out of the vocabulary of German state law. As long as it 
stood, two points were incontestable — equality of privilege^ amongst all 
members of the Confederation, and the impossibility of deciding questions 
that involved alterations in these privileges by the vote of the majority. 
But, obvious as they are, these two consequences are nevertheless specially 
emphasised in Articles 3 and 4. In the one it is stated, that “ all members 
of the confederation have equal rights,” and in the other, that “when it is 
a question of accepting or altering the fundamental laws of the confederate 
body, of jura singvlorum, or religious affairs, no decision can be arrived at, 
either in select committee or in plena (in the diet) by a majority of votes.” 
The object of the confederation is stated as well as its character. Concerning 
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this point Article 2 says: “The aim thereof is the maintenance of the external 
and internal security of Germany and the independence and inviolability of 
the several (Jennan states,” which means, as far m it refers to internal con- 
cerns, the maintenance of equal rights and protection against decisions of the 
majority, by which they might be imperilled. 

In Article 5 it is baldly stated that “Austria presides in the assemblies of 
the confederation.” Nothing is said of the privileges accming to this pres- 
idency, one duty only is mentioned Austria must “submit the proposals of 
members of the confederation for general consideration within a period here- 
after to be determined.” But she had other duties of which the act of con- 
federation says nothing and needed to say nothing; in particular that of 
using the military resources of the confederation in general and of Prussia 
in particular for the benefit of Austria as far as might be, while at the same 
time preventing Prussia from taking a leading place in the confederation. 
Briefly, the whole was an instrument for exalting Austria and keeping 
Prussia down, a confederation of states with Austria at its head, created to 
prevent the rise of a federal state with Prussia at its head. So we judge to- 
day, arming back from the result that we know, to the purpose which was 
not realised at the time. But is this conclusion correct? Is it necessary to 
suppose that the subsequent occurences were desired, known, and calcu- 
lated beforehand’ 

Metiemich’s Pohcy 

That is the question to which we have to find an answer in Metternich’s 
words and actions. We will start from an avowal made by him in the stnctest 
confidence at Smalkald to Lord Aberdeen, the English ambassador, on the 
30th of October, 1813, as they were travelling from Leipsic to Frankfort. As 
a corollary to the declaration that the emperor Francis would never consent 
to the complete incorporation of Saxony with Prussia and that a division' 
was the utmost he would allow, he said, referring to the future of Germany 
in general, that the emperor knew it would be easy for Mm to proclaim Mmself 
emperor of Germany without more ado, and that such a step would probably 
be received with no great astonishment. But it would not bring the German 
Empire back to life, and the practical difficulties that must inevitably ensue 
might perhaps irreparably prejudice the advancement of the common cause. 
His imperial majesty desued to unite the states of Germany in the bond of 
mutual independence, and thus to establish a kind of union in which the 
strong should protect the interests of the weak, a sort of fcedm perpetuum, in 
wMch his rank would assure to him to a certain extent the position of suzerain, 
but without the grave drawbacks of an unworkable system. This question, 
however, was one which the emperor wished to have left quite out of consid- 
eration for the nonce. The future organisation of Germany was not neces- 
sarily bound up with the immediate object of the present struggle. His 
majesty was of opinion that if all the German states were actuated by the 
powerful motive of mamtaining their individual independence no other 
mcentive to the exercise of all_ their powers would be needed. He desired to 
see release from the domination of France put in the foremost place, and 
regarded the discussion of any other question as premature. 

Here we find at the outset an acknowledgement of the design wMch we 
have subsequently learned to know by its frmts. To accomplish tMs purpose 
Mettemich employed various methods, one of wMch is here mentioned, to 
wit, Ms abstention from touching upon the German question while the war 
was yet in progress, and in particular the avoidance of any explanation with 
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Prussia, who must not be displeased or set on her guard so long as there was 
such need of her incomparable army. On AprU 11th, 1813, Comt Harden- 
berg urgently entreated an interview with Mettemich, that he might come to 
a verbal understanding with him concerning German and Polish affairs. 
Metternich declined the interview and put Hardenberg off _ with references 
to the instructions he was going to send with Count Stadion to the head- 
quarters qf the allies. Stadion’s instructions, however, contained no mention 
of the German question, any more than of the Polish. Thus, even when he 
was at headquarters with Hardenberg, Metternich contrived to wrap his own 
views throughout the war in impenetrable obscurity as far as Prussia was 
concerned, and meanwhile by his actions to frustrate the Prussian schemes, 
which were frankly communicated to him, at all points. Hardenberg’s 
project, which he never attempted to conceal, was to raise Pru^ia to the 
position of the sovereign power of north Germany, first by rounding off her 
teritory east of the Elbe (extending it if possible to the Weser), and secondly 
by a constitution which should bring the ininor north German states, great 
and small, under her influence in matters political and military. In exchange 
Prussia was prepared to 3T.eld to Austria a similar position in south Germany. 
Such was the project which Knesebeck conveyed to Vienna on January 4th, 
1813, and to the Russian headquarters on February 8th. 

This Prussian project completely traversed the scheme of Mettemich, who 
repudiated the notion of any such partition of Germany, not because he 
wished to save the body of the German nation from dismemberment^ — in 
his eyes the German nation had no more existence thaa had national rights, 
when they ran counter to the good pleasure of the_ cabinet — but because he 
wished to secure for the Austrian cabinet an undivided ascendancy in Ger- 
many. To maintain this ascendancy mtact he had recourse to an infalliable 
expedient. He set up the magic word “sovereignty” as a formula for the 
rights of German states, and made Austria the patron of the minor states, 
great and small, which prized this sovereignty above all things. On March 
23rd, 1813, he commissioned Ritter von Lebzeltern to advise the emperor 
Alexander, then at Kalish, to proclaim openly to the princes of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine that they should forfeit nothing of their pre^nt status but 
should be allowed to enjoy “all sovereign rights in absolute independence.” 
Nothing came of this advice, for the Kalish proclamation dated March 25th, 
contained threats only and no promises at all. But the emperor Alexander 
privately authorised Count Metternich to come to an agreement with the 
princes of the South German Confederation of the Rhine on what terms he 
pleased, undertaking to sign whatever contract Mettemich presented to him 
ready for signature. Prussia abandoned south German affairs to her Austrian 
friend, but it was in the south that the fate of all Germany was decided. By 
the treaties of Ried (October 8th) and Fulda (November 2nd) Mettemich 
granted the kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg respectively not only the full 
and entire independence stipulated for in the iTeaty of Teplitz, but the 
“sovereignty,” concerning which (so far from coming to an a^eement with 
Prussia) he had purposely avoided giving any sort of explanation. And 
with this word the whole German question was settled. 

The word sovereignty implies the right of repudiating every kind of subor- 
dination. To confer this right upon princes who may possibly have ruled 
tyrannically because they themselves were subject to a mtmess tyranny, 
now past away, was not to pardon but to reward them. And if this reward 
were granted to princes who, to say the least, had rendered no service to 
the allied cause, how could it be withheld from others who had been the 
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victims of tyranny and whose cause was one with that of the aUies? Even 
had the elector of Hanover not held an exceptional position as kmg_ of .Great 
Britain, he and the elector of Hesse, who had just returned from exile, could 
not rightfully be put in a lower place than the kings of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg. In short, by the spell of the w'ord sovereignty Metternich determined 
beforehand that Germany was to have, not a constitution, but a mere treaty 
of confederation, that she should be neither state nor empire, but, a confed- 
eration of states, in which there existed neither lawful predominance nor 
legal subordination, but only the practical suzerainty of the emperor of 
Austria. The employment of this speU of sovereignty was the chief instru- 
ment of Metternich’s German policy. With it he destroyed Prussia’s federal 
state of north Germany even before the first steps could be taken to establish 
it. Another instrument was the prevention of the incorporation of Saxony, 
which would certainly have turned the balance in north Germany in favour 
of Prussia, and he thus saved a minor state of north Germany which was in 
no case to be gained for the north German confederation. And, lastly, 
another was to give a show of support to Prussia’s project of a federal state, 
which was foredoomed to failure but which issued in negotiations that stirred 
up ill-wUl in all the minor states against Prussia and Prussia alone, because 
as a matter of fact it was she who was the deadly opponent of what was 
described m Bismarck’s notorious phrase as “the godless and lawless sov- 
ereignty-dodge.” This last expedient Metternich employed at the congress 
of Vienna so skilfully as to deceive not only his contemporaries but [posterity 
also. The emperor Francis expressed his objection to resuming the imperial 
dignity in the words: “To no German emperor will I submit, nor am I made 
for a new emperor myself. Such an emperoi would have the princes, and the 
people devoted to them, against him, and the political humbugs on his side. 
I do not feel capable of managing such a crew.” Every sentence of this sort 
was interpreted as a token of absolute unselfishness on tne part of the emperor, 
and in the transactions of the German commission at the congress the minister 
posed as_ equally unselfish, seemingly demanding everything for Germany 
and nothing for Austria Bavaria and Wurtemberg were alone to blame if no 
good came_ of it Metternich had fought for the good cause shoulder to 
shoulder with Hardenberg, Humboldt, Munster, and Stein. Such [concludes 
Oncken] was the impression he conveyed at the time, and by this view we 
have continued to abide to this day, and have consequently misconstrued 
the vital facts of the situation.^ 
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FROM THE PEACE OF PARIS TO THE MARCH REVOLUTION 
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The wars, which with little intermission filled the first three-and-twenty 
years of the reign of tlie emperor Francis, were in the main a struggle for 
national independence. On their first invasion of France, Austna and her 
allies declared their intention to quell the revolutionary spirit, and to uphold 
the cause of hereditary monarchy; but, having failed in the attempt, they 
soon abandoned, tacitly at first, and afterwards in express terms, aU preten- 
sions to interfere in the domestic concerns of an independent state, or to pre- 
scribe its form of government. They fought against French aggression, not 
for abstract ideas, but in defence of their own rights and territories. After 
the last fall of Napoleon, however, the great powers of the continent reverted 
to their original policy, and constituted tMmselves the champions of the 
principle of absolute monarchy. The maintenance of that principle ultimately 
became the chief object of the so-called Holy Alliance established in 1816 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and was pursued with remarkable 
steadfastness by the emperor Francis and his minister, Prince Mettemich. 

The determination to resist all demands for constitutional rights, both 
in their own dominions and in every continental state, was then an after- 
thought of the alhed sovereigns, who had previously made very liberal pro- 
fessions, and apparently with perfect sincerity. The treaty of alliance - 
concluded at Chaumont in 1814 between Austria, Russia, England, and 
Prussia, contained the following declaration: 

“ The sovereigns recognise as the fundamental principle of the hi^h com- 
pact now existing between them the unalterable resolution, neither in their 
own reciprocal concerns, nor in their relations with other powem, to depart 
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from the strictest obedience to the maxims of popular right; because the 
constant application of these maxims to a permanent state of peace affords 
the only effectual guarantee for the independence of each separate power, 
and the security of the whole confederation.” In the eai'ly part of the first 
congress of Vienna, Austria, had declared that “ the subjects of every German 
state under the ancient empire possessed rights against their sovereign^ which 
had of late been disregarded, but that such disregard myst be rendered impos- 
sible for the future.” Prussia deliberately proposed a scheme of almost the 
same constitution, which, thirty-two years after, was revived _ by Frederick 
William IV; and Austria, Prussia, and Hanover concurred in placing on 
record a note (November 16th, 1814), in which was maintained the necessity 
of introducing universally constitutional estates, and giving them a_ voice in 
questions of “ taxation, public expenditures, the redress of public grievances, 
and general legislation.” 

Such was the disposition of the leading members of the German Confeder- 
ation immediately after the first Treaty of Paris; but the events of the Hun- 
dred Days appear to have produced a total change in their views. When 
the congress of Vienna resumed its sittings after that period, the question 
of constitutional rights underwent a discussion of four weeks, and the result, 
effected chiefly through the influence of Austria, was the concise expression 
of the thirteenth article of the Act of Confederation, viz., “A representative 
constitution shall be adopted in all the federative states” — a phrase which 
committed its authors to no very definite issue, and of which the true mean- 
ing has been to this day a subject of dispute. It became the avowed policy 
of the chief sovereigns of Germany to maintain the rights of dynasties in an 
adverse sense to those of their subjects. The people, on the other hand, 
deeply resented the breach of those promises which had been so lavishly 
made to them on the general summons to the war of liberation. Disaffec- 
tion took the place of that enthusiastic loyalty with which they had bled 
and suffered for their native princes; the secret societies, formed with the 
concurrence of their rulers, for the purpose of throwing off the yoke of the 
foreigner, became ready instruments of sedition; and Germany became pos- 
sessed by a revolutionary spirit, working through hidden ways inscrutable 
to the police, compressible only by an enormous preponderance of military 
force, and always ready to break forth with devastating violence whenever 
that pressure was removed. 

The antagonism thus briefly indicated constitutes the dominant fact in 
the history pf Austria, and of every German state, in the succeeding years. 
Its nature is thus portrayed by the philosophical historian Niebuhr, as 
reported by the chevalier Bunsen: 

“ Europe is threatened with great dangers, and with the loss of all that 
is noble and great, by two opposite but conspiring elements of destruction 
— despotism and revolution; both in their most mischievous forms. As to 
the former, the modem state despotism, established by Louis XIV, promoted 
by the French Revolution, ana carried out to memorable perfection by 
Napoleon, and those governments which have adopted his system, after 
havmg combated its author, is more enslaving and deadening than any pre- 
■ ceding form; for it is civilised and systematised, and besides the military 
force, has two engmes unknown to the ancient world or to the Middle Ages. 
These are, first, the modem state-government, founded upon a police force, 
which has degenerated into a gigantic spy system; and secondly, a thoroughly 
organised and centralised bureaucracy, 'which allows of no independent will 
and action in the country. So likewise modern revolution is more destruc- 
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tive of political life and the elements of liberty, than similar movements in 
former ages; for it is a merely negative, and at the same time systematic 
reaction against the ancient regime, of which it made the despotic part 
universal by carrying out uniformity, and by autocratic interference in the 
name of the state; whereas it gives no equivalent for the real, although 
imperfect liberties, which the old system contained in the form of privileges; 
and in condemning such privileges under the sanction of democracy, it 
destroyed the basis of liberty under the pretext of sovereignty.” b 

THE NEAPOLITAN AND SARDINIAN REVOLTS (1820 A.D ) 

As regards the Italian provinces constituting the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom which had been assigned to Austria by the congress of 1815, while 
the Vienna government remained deaf to the well-grounded complaints of 
the people, let even the proposals of its own adherents pass unheeded, and 
only deigned to get through the scantiest routine of necessary work in the 
most important branches of administration, it lent ear all the more readily 
^to the whispers of the police, and fancied that by perfecting this instrument 
'it could ensure lasting quiet in the Italian provinces. But although the 
police took all possible pains to get copies of the rules of the various secret 
associations and to guess at the members who belonged to them, conspiracies 
contmued to flourish rankly. Nor was any remedy supplied by the severe 
measures taken by_ a government which invariably lacked full and timely 
information. _ The increased rigour of the censorship availed nothing, nor 
the prohibition of attendance at forei^ seminaries, nor the menaces of 
penal measures agamst the carbonari which were issued by the express com- 
mand of the emperor — during his journey through Italy in 1819 — nor 
impressive warnings against the pernicious political doctrines of the secret 
societies. The tales of horror tola by officials and official journals concern- 
ing the doings of “ the sects which walk in the darkness ” and their pro- 
gramme to murder all kings, to extort agrarian laws, to build human society 
up again on a new basis, heated the imagination of immature youth and 
constantly brought fresh auxiliaries to the conspirators. The ferment and 
agitation waxed day by day till it discharged itself in the year 1820 in the 
Neapolitan and Sardinian revolution. 

Grievous was the disappointment of the ease-loving Austrian minister. 
Coming home from the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (October, 1818) in the 
secure hope that “ now everyone might go and grow his cabbages in peace 
for a long wffile to come, and that if the ambassadors could be forbidden to 
report to their governments the only cause of differences would be removed,” 
he suddenly and unexpectedly saw the public order, which he claimed as his 
own work, in peril, and the commonwealth of Europe a prey to violent 
agitations. The Spanish revolution of 1820 did not directly affect Aus- 
trian interests; the cabinet of Vienna was content for the moment to launch 
against it the doctrinaire opinions of a spectator. The doctrine of spurious 
equality — so it said — was the worm that was eating into the heart of 
Europe, true peace and safety were no longer to be found upon earth; no, 
nor morality, nor religion, nor patriarchal customs; and it could never be 
required of princes that they should give way to every caprice of armed 
representation and transfer to the political system of Europe the forms of 
government that obtained in Tunis and Algiers. But when the movement 
spread to Italy, and in Naples the old system crashed down at a breath; 
when the revolution was begun and the constitution resolved upon within 
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four days, then Austria could no longer look on with folded arms. Revolu- 
tion in its worst form of military revolt here stared the emperor in the face; 
the ascendancy of Austria in Italy was broken down, her power there, pos- 
sibly her possession, imperilled. The Neapolitan revolution took the cabinet 
of Vienna by surprise; when it broke out there was no great body of troops 
in Italy at Austria’s disposal, nor could she, with her slow and clumsy mili- 
tary system, collect such a body quickly enough. The struggle was conse- 
quently delayed. But from the outset the cabinet of Vienna, “ the natural 
guardian of order in Italy,” was firmly determined to present a resolute front 
to the revolution.^ 


THE EVENTS OF 1821-1832 

Prince Mettemich immediately convoked a congress at Troppau. The 
czar Alexander, who had views upon the East and was no stranger to the 
designs of the party who were preparing a revolution in Greece against the 
Turks, was at first unwilling to give his consent unconditionally to the inter- 
ference of Austria; but in 1821, on being informed to his g^reat surprise by 
Prince Mettemich of the existence of a revolutionary spirit in one of the 
regiments of the Russian guard, he freely assented to all the measures pro- 
posed by that minister. The new congress, held at Laibach in 1821, was 
followed by the entrance of the Austrians under Frimont into Italy. The 
Neapolitans fled without firing a shot, and the Piedmontese, who unexpectedly 
revolted in Frimont’s rear, were, after a short encounter with the Austrians 
under Bubna at Novara, defeated and reduced to submission. Meanwhile, 
the Greeks had risen in open insurrection against the long and cruel tryanny 
of the Turks; but Russia now no longer ventured openly to uphold them, 
and the influence of Austria was successfully exerted against them at the 
congress of Verona in 1822. Notwithstanding the professedly Christian spirit 
of the Holy Alliance, and the political advantages which would accrue to 
one at least of its members from the subversion of the Turkish Empire, the 
revolt of the Greeks was treated as rebellion against the legitimate authority 
of the Porte, and was strongly discouraged. On the same grounds, it was 
decided that a French army should be despatched into Spain to reinstate 
Ferdinand in his legitimate tyranny, and this was accomplished in 1823 
The duke of Wellington, who represented England at the congress of Verona, 
proteted, in the name of his government, against this violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of Spam; the protest was disregarded, and Portugal would 
have been likewise coerced, but for the landing of a protecting English force 
upon its shores.^* In 1825 the czar of Russia died and, after a short struggle 
with his next brother, Constantine, the third brother, Nicholas, succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne. The duke of Wellmgton was deputed 
by the English government to present its congratulations to the new sov- 
ereign and it was on this occasion (April,. 1826) that an agreement known as 
the St. Peteraburg protocol was made between Russia and England by which 
the two powers entered into a mutual engagement to mediate a reconciliation 
between the Porte and the revolted Greeks. 

A year later, July, 1827, a triple alliance based on this protocol was 
formed between England, Russia, and France, and led to the battle of 
Navarino, in which the allied fleets defeated that of the Porte (October, 
1827). The result was“ the establishment of the kingdom of Greece under 
the protection of England, France, and Russia, which was regarded with no 
favourable eye by Austria; but she did not interfere with the proceedings 
of the other powers, nor was the harmony between her and Russia disturbed 
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until the invasion of Turkey by the latter had excited her alarm. In 1828 
England and Austria peremptorily intervened to prevent the impending 
fall of Constantinople. France expressed her readiness to unite with Russia, 
and to fall upon the Austrian rear in case troops were sent against the Rus- 
sians. Prussia, however, presented herself as a mediator, and a treaty was 
concluded at Adrianople in 1829, by which Russia, though compelled for 
the tune tQ restore the booty already seized, gained some considerable advan- 
tages, being granted possession of several of the most important mountain 
fastnesses and passes of Asia Minor, a right to occupy and fortify the mouths 
of the Danube, so important to Austria, and a protectoral authority over 
Moldavia and WaUachia. 

The piratical seizure of an Austrian trading brig in 1828, occasioned a 
petty war with Morocco and the appearance of an Austrian fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Satisfaction was obtained, and peace was concluded at 
Gibraltar in 1830. 

The commotions that pervaded Europe after the French revolution of 
1880 affected Austria only in her Italian dommions, and there but mdirectly, 
for the imperial authority remained undisputed in the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. But the duke of Modena and the duke of Parma were obliged to 
quit those states, and a formidable insurrection broke out in the territory 
of the church. An Austrian army of eighteen thousand men quickly put 
down the insurgents, who rose again, however, as soon as it was withdrawn. 
The pope again invoked the aid of Austria, #hose troops entered Bologna in 
January, 1832, and established themselves there in garrison. Upon this the 
French imm ediately sent a force to occupy Ancona and for a while a renewal 
of the oft-repeated conflict between Austria and France on Italian ground 
seemed inevitable; but it soon appeared that France was not prepared to 
support the revolutionary party m the pope’s dominions, and that danger 
passed aw«,y. The French remained for some years in Ancona, and the 
Austrians in Bologna and other towns of Romagna.5 

THE PATE OP “napoleon II ’’ 

The July revolution of 1830 by expelling the Bourbons from the throne 
of France had not failed to revive a party whose interests were bound up 
with the Napoleonic dynasty represented by Napoleon’s young son, once 
king of Rome, now duke of Reiehstadt, who had been brought up at the 
court of his grandfather the Austrian emperor. The Bonapartist schemes 
increased in cunning in proportion to the condemnation with which they 
were viewed by public opinion and in official circles. As the direct and more 
open way did not lead to the desired goal, the schemers engaged in the 
devious and intriguing ways of secrecy. The Austnan cabinet having refused 
to surrender the duke of Reiehstadt to the apostles of the Empire, they 
endeavoured more boldly and imprudently to allure him away and abduct 
him. He was constantly found surrounded by prowling individuals who 
had never belonged to his entourage before; he was ever more and more 
urgently pressed to escape to France or Italy with the help of the agents and 
to pl^ hims elf at the head of an adventurous enterprise. 

' There is no doubt that ambitious and daring members of the Bonaparte 
famil y secretly held the threads of this intrigue. The most venturesome was 
the countess Napoleone Camerata, niece of the emperor Napoleon, daughter 
of his eldest sister, the princess Elisa Bacciochi. She, of all the relations of 
the emperor, most resembled him m features and in her whole nature. She 
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possessed the most fabulously lively fancy, she was energy itself; she was 
also a past mistress of manly accomplishments, such as riding and the hand- 
bag of weapons. 

Weary of her weak and sanctimonious husband, for a long time she led a 
restless, wandering life until the July revolution, reviving dynastic hopes, 
induced her to go to Vienna. There she took up her quarters for several 
weeks in the Kkmthner Strasse, and endeavoured by means of a. secret cor- 
respondence to rouse her cousin, the duke of Reichstadt. She begged him 
not to act as “ an Austrian archduke,” but rather “ as a French prince and a 
man.” She adjured him “ in memory of the terrible torments to which the 
European sovereigns had condemned his father, in consideration of the long 
death agony of the exile, by which he was made to expiate the crime of 
havmg acted too magnanimously towards them, to bear in mind that he was 
his son, and that his father’s dying gaze had been fixed upon his portrait.” 
The letter containing these words, the third of the series, bears the date of 
November 17th, and reached its destination on the 24th. 

The duke of Reichstadt did not enter into all these challenges, on the 
contrary he kept to the following statement: “ I cannot return to France as 
an adventurer! Let the nation elect me and I will find means to succeed.” 
But in his soul he suffered real torture, the outward signs of which were 
visible to all his entourage, but the nature of which was only partially 
revealed to two persons, the prince of Dietrichstein and Prokesch von Osten; 
To the former the duke turned of his own free will in order to take counsel 
with him, the well-known, unbounded admirer of Napoleon, and to receive 
comfort from him in his hurt’s distress. 

The written account of these conversations, set down by the prince of 
Dietrichstein himself for the duke, forms the foundation of Montbel’s « com- 
munications. The prince took great pains to demonstrate that the party in 
France which aspired to the restoration of the empire was a very weak one; 
that it was evident, besides, that on account of the heterogeneous nature of 
its constituents it was mstinctively striving towards its downfall, it was in 
fact daily dwmdling and would soon quite disappear; and that finally if the 
duke placed any dependence on this party he would have but httle chance of 
success. On the other hand he did not fail to recommend to the youth, so 
eager to achieve great deeds, to emulate the great career of Eugene of Savoy. 

Prokesch von Osten found the duke at this time, “ sad, thoughtful, and 
distrait.” He often noticed in the middle of a conversation “that under 
the appearance of outward calm he was a prey to a continual inward agita- 
tion of extraordinary violence. The inclination iso seclude himself from 
everyone, and to treat the outer world “ with distrust and bitter prejudice” 
became more and more apparent in the duke. He conversed often exhaust- 
ively with Prokesch concerning the future of France; and expressed his 
conviction that “ she would henceforth be subjected to great changes which 
would powerfully affect Europe.” His lurking distrust on one of those 
occasions w^ very plainly expressed thus: “General Belliard has requested 
to see me since he arrived in Vienna,” he said, “ his request has been refused 
and this was very wise. What could Louis Philippe’s envoy extraordinary 
have to do with me? Did he by any chance wish to obtain my assent to 
what has occured in France?” It is hardly necessary to recall Belliard’s 
loyalty to Napoleon, nor how he suffered on that account at the restoration, 
in order to point out the ambiguity of the suspicion as well as the curiosity 
evinced by his words. 

The warlike preparations occasioned in Austria as well as everywhere els© 
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by the July revolution, formed another topic of conversation. The duke 
betrayed a passionate desire, should war really break out, to take an active 
part in it. “ But,” he said to Prokesch, “ *0 take part in an offensive war 
against France! How could I do it, what would everyone think of me?” 
He added, with evident pain, “ I would take up arms only should France 
attack Aj^tria.” But immediately after seized by fresh doubts he contin- 
ued in a troubled voice, “And yet no! my father’s will clearly lays down my 
duty, and_ this command shall guide my actions throughout my life.” He 
was referring to the words of the testament of April 15, 1821 : “ I command 
my son never to forget that he was bom a French prince, he shall never fight 
against France in any way or do her an injury.” 

In the meanwhile the outward condition of the prince reached a crisis. 
Since the July revolution, he had had no more ardent wish, than to be able 
to rejoin his regiment in Prague. Did he then find Vienna such a gloomy 
place? Was he more oppressed than ever by the feelmg of unb^rable 
dependence at a time of such powerful excitement? And did he really 
believe, as he frankly confessed to Baron Prokesch, that in that desired 
change lay the way to his “ emancipation,” the means of attaining at last the 
“ complete exercise of his will ? ” “ It is necessary,” he said, “ that I should 
accustom myself to see and to be seen.” Not only Prokesch, however, but 
Metternich and even the emperor, looked upon such a change of condition in 
those disturbed times “ as a false kind of emancipation.” Even if at first 
they had hesitated to carry out the earlier plan, it was eertam that at the 
beginning of September, since Louis Philippe had been recognised, it had 
already been determined that Napoleon’s son should not return to his garri- 
son, but should spend the next winter and perhaps longer still in Vienna. In 
order to compensate him for his disappointed hopes, he was in November 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the infantry regiment of Nassau. 

At the same time efforts were made to win him from his brooding by 
means of all kinds of distractions. He was allowed to witness in the second 
half of September the brilliant ceremonies and festivities in Presburg, which 
accompanied the coronation of the hen to the Austrian throne as king of 
Hungary. He was purposely drawn into all the pleasures, assemblies and 
balls at court, where he was — especially among the fair sex — the object, of 
universal attention and sympathy, and where his wit, his facility in express- 
ing himself, the vivacity of his repartees, the elegance of his dress and man- 
ners, the c^rm of his tall person and the beauty of his features msured him 
considerable success. Judging from contemporary portraits, his face was 
rather round than oval, with a very promment nose and poutmg underlip; 
the forehead was open and high, the cheeks somewhat hollow, thoughtful 
eyes looked out from beneath the curly, carefully parted hair, and increased 
the interest awakened by his appearance. _ 

At last he was given the entree into diplomatic circles, for the first time 
on January 25th, 1831, when he appeared at a social gathering at the resi- 
dence of Lord Cowley the English ambassador. This was for him a kind of 
turning point in his life. It is true that no distraction had the power to dispel 
ids sadness. In spite of the good will with which he was welcomed in diplo- 
matic circles, and the charm this intercourse possessed for him, it neverthe- 
less left him depressed. He railed at the parties as being “dreary and 
painful.” He made the most bitter remarks upon the singular contrasts to 
be found there; here the exiled heir to the Swedish throne and the very 
minister who procured his exile; there the former ambassador of Charles 
X, and the actual ambassador of Louis Philippe; finally he himself, in such 
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close intercourse with two Bourbons. One circumstance, however, com- 
pensated for all this. It does me good,” he asserted to feel that I am 
keeping in touch with Frenchmen; I did not wish to remain quite unknown 
in France.” 

His meeting with Marshal Marmont was evidently very beneficial to him; 
the former had sought a refuge m Vienna after his sad defence of Charles X 
in the streets of Paris and had been there since November. They first met 
at that gathering at Lord Cowley’s and out of this grew more intimate inter- 
course. Metternich sanctioned this in the name of the emperor on one con- 
dition: that the TYiara hal should tell the duke the whole truth without 
concealing either “ good or evil ” from him. Marshal Maison, the accredited 
ambassador of Louis Philippe, obtained an introduction to the duke who 
tactfully received him with these words: “ You were a distinguished general 
under my father, that is at the present moment the only circumstance which 
is at present in my mind.” It is evident that the d^e was and consciously 
remained, in spite of all attacl^s, only the son and heir of Napoleon. 

The Destruction of the Government of Parma (18B1 A D.) 

Another excitement, the most powerful of all, was in store for him; when 
in February, 1831, the revolutionary movement in Italy came to a head and 
in the first rush his mother’s government in Parma was swept away. His 
cousins, Napoleon Louis and Louis Napoleon, unconcerned about this Aus- 
trian archduchess threw themselves into the movement in that adventurous 
way which was so repugnant to him, grew enthusiastic over liberty, in order 
to make capital out of it as a power, and to dare everything in order to turn 
popedom upside down, convinced that the ruins of overturned worlds was 
the surest cement of Napoleonic throne building — the duke of Reichstadt, 
however, was impelled by quite opposite feelings and convictions. In Marie 
Louise he only saw his mother, and the wife of Napoleon; and in the duchy 
of Parma the last remnant of* Napoleonic dominion, which ought not to te 
allowed to perish He felt impelled on this account to take the field in 
defence of his mother and against the Italian revolution, not as the leader of 
a troop, however, but at the head of a European army. 

The idea seized him like an electric shock. He hurried to the emperor 
Francis in order to win his consent. He besought him with prayers, he 
conjured him with tears; but in vain, his request was denied. Proteseh 
testifies that the prince had never been more excited; his imagination 
revelled in a thirst for war; he seemed tortured by an ever increasing fever, 
and incapable of settling down to any work. When he gave vent to his tor- 
ments in words, in moments of greater confidence, it was always to complain 
that the “ first opportunity ” oi distinguishmg himself had been taken from 
him; that nothing could have been more honourable for him than to draw 
his sword for the first time in the interest of his mother and to punish those 
who had dared to insult and threaten her.” Full of anguish, he wrote to 
his mother: “For the first time it has been painful to me to obey the 
emperor.” And as Prokesch cheerily advised him to perfect himself first 
by further studies, he exclaimed angrily: “Time is too short! it marches 
forward too rapidly to waste it on a work of preparations! Has not the 
moment for action evidently come? ” 

Austria’s intervention damped the feverish ardour of Italy and that of 
the duke of Reichstadt. But two sparks glimmered among the ashes in the 
latter. The result of one of these was a constant vehemence and want of 
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consideration in speech which aimed at making an impression and gloried in 
it; the r^ult of the other was a thirst for achievement which led him to take 
up the military career with a zeal that would brook no curb. The first we 
take more particularly from a description by a foreign diplomat: “ The duke 
of Reichstadt, who lives at the court of his grandfather and in the bosom of 
the imperial family, as soon as he had completed his twentieth year took up 
a more and more independent and public position. Endowed with a very 
favourable outward appearance, full of spirit and fire, filled with the military 
glory of his_ father, rather lively than thoughtful or circumspect, he seems to 
regard the impression he naakes, especially on strangers, with ansrthing but 
displeasure.” 

The emperor was very willing to encourage the military ardour of the 
duke. But the idea of allowing him to live elsewhere than in Vienna was 
now entireljr given up. When he entered his twenty-first year he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Hungarian infantry regiment, Ignaz 
Ginlay, on garrison duty in Vienna. On June 14th, he entered active mili- 
tary service and at the same time he was drawn into a military circle. By 
this circumstance the whole of his entourage was changed; his head tutor. 
Count Dietrichstein, and his former tutors left him; and General Count 
Hartmann von Klarstein, a man of science and culture and a d^erving 
oflicer, tod captains von Moll and Standeiski were appointed in their place. 

The duke had now obtained wliat he longed for: standmg on the thres- 
hold of a career whose vastness seemed incalculable, he did not dream that 
he was really at the entrance of the valley of shadows. It would lead us too 
far, were we to attempt to describe all the conflicts into which he was drawn 
bjr his passionate devotion to the duties of his calhng, and by the state of 
his health. According to the reports of Doctor Malfatti, who had been 
appointed bis doctor in May, 1830, disquieting ssrmptoms of a consumptive 
tendency were already then apparent, wmch had been increased by his alarm- 
ingly rapid growth; at the age of seventeen, he was already five feet eight 
inches tall. For this reason his entering active service was postponed, and 
later on he was repeatedly prohibited from attendmg military duties. The 
more decided the doctor’s advice became, the more he feared it in the inter- 
ests of his military passion, and the more violently he began to repel it and 
the more obstinately he endeavoured to conceal from the doctor the progress 
of the disease. More than once he exclaimed “ I abhor medicine! ” and to 
all inquiries he would reply: “ I feel perfectly well!” 

But repeated attacks of complete exhau^ion actually revealed what he 
refused to put into words. He was then for the time being condemned to 
inactivity by a command of the emperor based on the doctor’s report, or 
rather, as he expressed it in his bitterness “placed under arrest by the 
doctor; ” he fell back again in consequence into brooding fancies, which at 
times were of a scarcely less exhausting nature than the exertions of military 
service. It was while he was in this condition that he wrote to Prokesch on 
October 2nd, 1831, as follows: “So many thoughts run riot through my 
brain concerning my position, politics, history, and our great science of 
strategy which destroys or maintains kingdoms.” On the same occasion he 
gave his attention for the first time to Lamartine’s poems. One meditation 
he considered more especially beautiful; he was never tired of studying it, 
he tead it aloud with delight to Doctor Malfatti. But it was evident mat 
one passage had above all electrified him, because it appeared as though it 
had been specially addressed to him; with a voice trembling with emotion 
he recited the following lin^: 
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Courage, enfant dicTiu d^une race divine; 

Tu fortes mr ton front ta celeste ongine. 

Tout homme en te voyant, reconnait dans tea yeux 

JJn rayon ecUpse de la splendeur des cteux. 

The state of the sufferer grew worse from month to month. He began 
himseff to be conscious of its gravity, but no complaint ever crcjsed his 
lips, a settled sadness took possession of his soul. 

Little joys and great illusions lightened it momentarily, as for instance 
when the emperor raised him in the spring of 1832 to the rank of colonel, 
and when a journey to Italy for his health was proposed. But he felt him- 
self so dependent. He was filled with anxiety at the thought that perhaps 
Mettemicn — the emperor was absent — would not consent to the journey. 
How great was his joy when he received the desired sanction. 

But his end was approaching rapidly; he helped to hasten it himself by 
the imprudent risks he ran as soon as he seemed a little better, _ so that • 
Malfatti exclaimed in despair, that a fatal impulse was at work within him 
urging and driving him to murder himself. On July 21st, when the last 
agony had begun he acknowledged to the doctor for the first time that he 
was suffering He was weary of life. “ When will my life of torture be at 
an end? ” he exclaimed. Early the next day, he breathed his last in the 
presence of his mother who had hurried to his bed-side, and in the very room 
of the castle of Schonbrunn, where his father, at the zenith of his power, had 
dictated terms of peace to the world. 

Hardly any personality^ in the nineteenth century has been the subject 
of so many arbitrary assertions as the duke of Reichstadt. On the one hand 
they culminated in the accusation, that the Austrian cabinet had purposely 
driven him to his doom On the other they took the form that Austria haa 
reserved him as a pretender with whom to threaten first this party then that 
according to circumstances. It is evident that these assertions contradict 
and neutralise each other/ 


PROGRESS UNDER FRANCIS I 

On the 2nd of March, 1835, the emperor Francis I died, after a reign of 
forty-three years, and was succeeded by his son, Ferdmand I. During the last 
twenty years of Francis I, and the whole reign of his successor, the care of the 
government was directed with assiduity, and with no inconsiderable success 
towards improvements m the industnal resources of the empire. Two great 
companies were formed for the conduct of steam navigation, the one operating 
from Linz on the Danube to the Black Sea, the other, the Austrian Lloyds, 
effecting communication between Trieste and Egypt, Asia Minor, and Con- 
stantmople. The state planned a net-work of railways, extending over the 
whole empire, and undertook the construction of a railway from Trieste to the 
Saxon and Prussian frontiers. A private company began the railway from 
Milan to Venice, and being favoured with extraordinary aid from the govern- 
ment, was enabled to complete the colossal viaduct across the lagunes, con- 
necting Venice with the mam land. Other important undertakings, supported 
by private capital, are the railway from Debreczen to Pest, and the noble 
chain-bridge over the Danube between Pest and Buda. But the solicitude 
of the Austrian government for the material welfare of the people was in a 
great de^ee neutralised by the_ erroneous policy which almost prohibited 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries, and even between Austria an4 
Hungary, In 1838, however, a commercial treaty was concluded between 
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Austria and England, by which, the Danube was freely opened to British ves- 
sels as far as Galatz, and all British ports, including Malta and Gibraltar, as 
freely to Austrian vessels 5 

["me principal axiom of the government in the days of the emperor Francis, 
a principle which was sffl upheld by Metternich under Ferdinand was the 
maintenaiice of the exclusive authority of the sovereign and the refusal of any 
share in it to the representatives of the people.] 

If llie principal effect of the system of government was that it fostered 
the private egotism of individuals by giving no scope to any wide conception 
of political life and thus excluded the possibuity of genuine national sentiment, 
we may see another and yet more disastrous effect of the same cause in the 
fact that the several nationalities within the empire wrapped themselves up 
in a similar egotism, and lived and laboured for separate aims and a separate 
development instead of for the interest of a common fatherland. And, as the 
government closed the dual monarchy against external influences, so in like 
manner did it allow the several races to isolate themselves one from another; 
thus strengthening the diversity of their national elements, aggravating their 
differences, and ending by making the parts, formidable enemies to the whole. 
This perilous state of things had its root in conditions for which the present 

f government was not to blame, but which it failed to understand and manipu- 
ated without due consideration. 

Since the decaying Turkish empire had ceased to be a menace to Europe, 
the first and principal cause which had conduced to unite the most diverse and 
discordant national elements into a single Austrian Empure had passed away. 
Joseph II, meditating upon these altered circumstances, seems to have been 
seized with a presentiment of the dismemberment of the empire, when, by 
means of enlightenment and education, liberty and progress, he endeavoured 
to substitute for the previous external unity an internal bond of union in 
which the various races might prosper together as a harmonious whole. But 
he made a mistake in the means which he employed to this end, aiming too 
eagerly at a mark which, had it been set farther off, might have been attained 
with fuller certainty and without prejudice to the nationalities. The co^e- 
quence of his centralistie extravagances was the rise of a national opposition, 
which showed itself first in the Slavonic and Magyar provinces. They were 
seized with a fresh enthusiasm for the revival of the Hungarian and Bohemian 
languages, though at the time those who knew the latter best, classed it with 
dead tongues. 

The government of Francis I, on the one hand averse from aU independence 
of action, and therefore ill disposed towards nationalist pretensions, and on 
the other inspired with a natural opposition to aU Josephinian aspirations, 
slipped in this matter of the treatment of the nationalities, the most difficult 
of aU Austrian political problems, into just the same slack and indetermmate 
policy which it pursued towards the estates. It gave with one hand and took 
away with the other. It abandoned Joseph’s arbitrary attempts at centrali- 
sation — a tribute to nationality, the credit of which has sometimes been given 
to the emperor himself and sometimes to Metternich. The government 
kna^ned that it could obviate all danger by suppressing the temper of politi- 
cal inquiry, and it therefore reduced corporate representation to an unsub- 
stantial phantom; or by lulling national sentiment to sleep, and it therefore 
forbade the teaching of national history in the schools. It mixed up the 
various portions of the army and transferred troops from station to station, 
it resisted the encroachments of the Germans and balanced one party agamst 
another, believmg all the while that it was ruling most securely -by dividing. 
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It watohed with indifference the linguistic and literary exercises, the harmless 
milk on which the dangerous political temper waxed strong, and even assisted 
them by various enactments for their benefit, meanwhile excluding the teach- 
ing of the German language from the curriculum of German schools. The 
conservative system, which based the most frequent argument for the neces- 
sity of its continuance in Austria, on the conabmation of such diverse nation- 
elements within the empire, erred m the most important of all respects when it 
deviated from the path of logical consistency and, by permitting the disen- 
gagement of its component elements, lapsed into the very innovation of all 
others most characteristic of that spirit of the age which it desired most care- 
fully to exclude. 


The Growth of Nationalities 

Thus it came about that in the apparent torpor of Austria there grew up 
in certain non-German races a self-confidence which gradually overtopped 

that of the Germans. In 1818, at the 
very time when the Bohemian diet was 
opened in the Bohemian language, 
the first steps were taken (mainly 
through the agency of the nobility) 
for founding the national museum 
which was opened in 1822, and which 
exercised the most far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the scientific and na- 
tional temper of Bohemia, and gave 
an impulse to the foundation of other 
polytechnic, agricultural, and indus- 
trial institutions, and to the study 
of Slav literature throughout the 
monarchy. Thoughtless frivolity there 
gave place to strenuous intellectual 
activity, and Prague was the sole spot 
where the German, in the midst of 
the full tide of Bohemian tendencies, 
felt somewhat in touch with the Ger- 
man spirit; just as in the transactions 
of the Society of the National Mu- 
seum of Bohemia we meet with more 
virile capacity and scientific earnestness than in most intellectual productions 
of contemporary Austria. This energetic action on the part of the Bohemian 
nobles was imitated m a few instances in the German provinces, but in no case 
with the hke success On the other hand it found a rival in Hungary, where 
(although Metternich imagined that he had sent the whole country to sleep) 
a storm was slowly gathermg and where the particularist party in the oppo- 
sition soon grew so strong that concessions had to be made to it at the expense 
of the Slavs and Germans. In Italy the national literature continued to 
flourish in defiance of tyranny; and the Italians began to assume more and 
more definitely that attitude of proud aversion which rendered it hopeless 
for the government to attempt to form a party and provoked the nobility 
to hold aloof from the public service, to withhold its sons from the army 
and refuse its daughters to German suitors, which induced the upper ranks 
of society to close their doors completely to Austrian officers and officials. 
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and whichi Mettemich Mmself characterised as one of the most baneful evils 
of the empire Prejudice here stepped in to consummate so much of the 
rapture as had been left incomplete by divergent interests and inclinations; 
jealousy grew into sheer incompatibility, diversity into the extreme of hostile 
opposition. Foreign domination, which Foscolo had called a hateful but 
indispensable necessity for Italy, seemed gradually to work the beneficent 
miracle of stanching ancient feuds. This slowly growing opposition, and the 
self-confidence of the vmous nationalities that kept pace with it, reacted by 
arousing the self-consciousness of the Germans themselves, who began to 
realise with shame that they lagged behind. Was not the German forced to 
pass on the humiliating tale of how the emperor had himself confessed that 
he coifid not impose upon the Italians the corporal punishment to which no 
one objected at home? And even in the twenties was not the English traveller 
struck with the proud, self-confident bearing of the Hungarian as compared 
with the listless Austrian, with the loftier sentiments and nobler intellectual 
endeavours of the Bohemians, and with the many historical reminiscences 
that were vivid amongst both races, while in Austria the people were wholly 
lifeless in this respect? 

This feeling of humiliation, together with the apprehension of a dismem- 
berment of the empire, spurred on Austro-German patriots to an opposition, 
unanimous in this, that it made the strengthening of the idea of unity, that is 
of Teutonism, the pivot of their reform proposals For they fully realised the 
disadvantage at which this sudden rise of the nationalities would place the 
Germans, who were in the minority and dispersed in various provinces, possess- 
ing no political centre like the Hungarians, nor any such close connection with 
German literature as that which linked the Lombard to Italy, and who found 
no parallel to the national ambition of the Bohemian nobility amongst their 
own nobles, many of whom spoke French more readily and better than Ger- 
man. The trend towards political imity, however, brought the German 
reformers back to the Josephinian point of view, to which the course of events 
ultimately led the government likewise; they became more strongly abso- 
lutist on this great national question, while becoming increasingly compliant 
in the details of the administrative system. And yet even in Joseph’s reim 
experience had proved how vigorously, even in this state, the veiy stronghold 
of conservatism, the new impulse of the age made itself felt, ten&ig perpetu- 
ally toward the substitution of organic for mechanical form and relations in 
states. 

So clearly manifest was this characteristic that even in 1810, Gentz had 
expressed the conviction that “language and nationality are the only true 
frontiers of political division,” and that “an organisation on this basis will 
yet take place.” If this verdict contains a truth, it is to be feared that the 
antidote against dissolution may prove as questionable and dangerous as the 
evil which it is intended to cure, that this innate tendency of the age will give 
permanent efficacy to the nationahst opposition to efforts at unification, and 
will finally drive the unifying power in its extremity to proceedings against all 
the nationalities similar to those that were taken in the single ease of Italy, ff 
not more arbitrary. But even at the congress of Verona, at the earliest stage 
of these proceedings and long before their consequence had become apparent, 
they were recognised as futile and dangerous, not by the hostile opponents of 
the would-be infallible system, but by its own creatures, who charged the 
central administration of Italy on an Austrian basis and as an Austrian pro- 
vince with having made her “ the object of the calculations of all revolution- 
aries.” S' 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE STAATSKONEEEBNZ 

After the death of Francis, Metternich obtained possession of the power 
which K61owrat (hsputed with him. In order to win over the dowager 
empress, Caroline Augusta, and her sister Sophie, wife of the emperor’s 
brother, archduke Francis Charles, the Jesuits were granted toleration m 1836. 
The stru^le for the rule was finally terminated by the appointment of the 
Staatskonferenz, the members of which were the emperor, his brothera (both 
were figurehead). Archduke Ludwig, the emperor’s uncle, Metternich, and 
Kdlowrat.* 


THE OLD MACHINE AND THE NEW TIMES 

[Under the reign of Ferdinand] the old engine of the state puffed along in 
the old beaten track, guided by no one, unchecked by any restraining power, 
and impelled by nothing but its own force according to the law of indolence. 
Metternich, K61owrat, and many other statesmen' recognised how rickety it 
was, but from recogmtion they did not proceed to action; and as Count Hartig 
says, “What is wanted is not executed, partly owing to the power of custom, 
partly from indecision and want of unity.” And Count Ficquelmont traces 
the continuation of the evil to similar causes. “ I do not know the shoulders,” 
he declares, “ which with the strength of Atlas could carry the Austrian state 
structure. I do not know the man who would have presumed to wish it. 
Many hands were summoned to raise and hold this structure aloft, it was 
owing more to the want of unity than to the weakness of these hands that it 
fell to the ground.” He reproaches those on whom “it devolved to take 
thought for the preservation of the existing state of things,” with “want of 
foresight,” they had “not chosen to see what was already visible to all,” 
that “it had long been impossible to avoid a change,” but “possible enough 
to give it shape ” And at last he goes so far as to declare that “ the whole 
state edifice is finally doomed to destruction.”/ 

WAR IN THE LEVANT (1839 A.D.) 

Once only durmg the reign of the emperor Ferdinand did the foreign 
relations of Austria assume a threatening appearance War had broken out, 
in 1839, between the sultan of Turkey and his powerful vassal, the pasha of 
Egjqit, whose son, Ibrahim Pasha, wrested Syria from the Porte, overrran 
Asia Minor, and threatened the very existence of the empire. In 1840 the 
five powers — England, France, Russia, Prussia, 'and Austria — interfered. 
While their envoys consulted in London, the French and English fleets 
cruised in the Levant to keep the truce. The case was now much perplexed 
by the Turkish admiral having carried his ships to Alexandria, and put them 
into the power of the pasha. A strong suspicion was entertained that the 
French government encouraged the pasha to retain this fleet, when he would 
otherwise have given it up. The four other powers demanded its surrender 
by a certain day, and this not haifing been done, they signed a convention 
on the 15th of July, to the exclusion of France. That power was jealous, 
and remonstrated through her minister, Guizot; and war seemed imminent 
m Europe. The only way to prevent it was to extinguish the war in the 
Levant by a sudden blow before the conflagration spread farther; and this 
was done by the British fleet, aided by a few Austrian ships. They blockaded 
Alexandria and the Syrian ports; and in September they bombarded Beirut. 
The Egyptians lost ground eversrwhere; and in November Acre fell brfore 
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the attacks of the allied squadrons. Jerusalem returned to its allegiance to 
the Porte, and the Egyptians had no other hope than that of getting back 
to the Nile with the remnant of their force; Mehemet Ali delivered up the 
Turkish fleet, resigned his pretensions to S 3 Tia, and in return received the 
firman which gave the dominion of Egypt to himself and his heirs. A change 
of ministry took place in France, and peace was preserved.^* 

"t 

metternich’s oriental policy 

The oriental policy of the Austrian statesman has found many adnurers, 
and quite recently he has again been applauded for having scented the designs 
of Russia at the time of the Greek revolt. It may fairly be questioned 
•9?hether he deserves great credit for so doing; persons who had not his 
opportimities for looking over Russia’s political cards arrived at the same 
conclusion. The real question in debate is, whether Prince Mettemich suc- 
ceeded in setting bounds to the commanding influence of the northern empire 
in the East and m securing a pre-eminent position for Austria. It can hardly 
be answered in the affirmative. The opinion, which he himself frequently 
expressed, that he had succeeded in bringing over the Russian cabinet to his 
views on the necessary permanence of the Ottoman empire, was sheer self- 
deception. The pursuit of Eastern schemes was never for an instant aban- 
doned on the Neva, though, with marvellous sagacity, their accomplishment 
was delayed till a favourable opportunity should present itself, and the fiction 
of having no other object in view than the maintenance of the statm quo 
was kept up in the meanwhile. 

By Russia’s exertions the rudiments of fresh political organisms had been 
called mto existence in the Balkan Peninsula. Servia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia had obtained an autonomous administration, Greece had become 
absolutely independent. It must have been evident to all men that the 
relation of these organisms to the Porte was in the long run imtenable, and 
that Greece was confined within all too narrow limits. A well-considered 
policy should have taken these facts into account, and assumed an attitude 
of good will towards the aspirations wliich began to make themselves manifest 
in these provinces, in order to counterbalance Russian influence. Even from 
the material point of view, Austria’s interests were very seriously involved. 

Mettemich applied to oriental affairs the standard that was vahd for the 
West. The thmg that was was justified in his eyes, he had no comprehension 
of that which was to be. Mettemich is largely to blame, for the facts that 
habits of thought hostile to Austria effected a lodgment on the Timok and 
the Morava, at Bukharest and Jassy, and that Russia took and kept the 
position of chosen adviser in all important questions, while the Vienna cabinet 
was regarded with profound distmst. Neither did Austria make any friends 
at Athens, although Vienna statesmen camot have been blind to the fact, 
that by means of diplomatic relations they had the opportunity of promoting 
traffic and opening an important market to Austrian trade and industry in 
that kingdom, small though it was. It is easy enough to understand that 
Austria should have opposed the expansive tendencies of the Greeks, because 
she wished to avoid everythmg that might provoke a fresh conflict in the 
East. But even their endeavours to obtain a share in legislation and admin- 
istration found no sympathy in Vienna, and Austria supported the king, 
Otho, and his environment in their determination to retain absolute power. 
As long as Otho gave ear to the counsels of Mettemich, the latter’s prejudice 
against the young state appeared to give place to more amicable sentiments. 
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There were moments when he opened before Greece a significant prospect. 
'' I have made my plans,” he said to Prokeseh in December, 1839, “ Constanti- 
nople must not be anything but Greek.” “And all the country between 
Athens and Constantinople?” asked the Austrian ambassador for the time 
being. “All of it," was the answer, “as far as the Greek language prevails; 
Athens must be transferred to Constantinople.” So the king hoped, observed 
Prokeseh, and he pinned his hopes upon Austria — hopes that he, Prokeseh, 
had never wished to destroy or diminish. And Prokeseh was perfectly right 
when he insisted that in the nature of things the Austrian minister had the 
most advantageous position in the country, if only he would avail himself 
of its advantages. 

Metternich recommended “a sensible Greek policy” to the king, and 
elucidated this advice by sajdng that such a policy would keep itself remote 
from all extremes, would be Greek conservative and not aggressive, that it 
would hold aloof from the diplomatic game and never offer an opening, never 
deviate from the paths of reason. He flattered himself that the French 
cabinet was acting in harmony with the views that obtained at Vienna, and 
that the czar was of one mind with him respecting the “English constitutional 
and French political doings.” He urgently warned the king to keep aloof from 
the “Candiote doings.” The Greek kingdom was revolutiona^ by origin, 
and had received the baptism of legitimation by the force of circumstances; 
it was therefore the interest of the king as of every enlightened Greek to hold 
by the baptism rather than' the birth. The claim of birth was the sovereignty 
of the people with all its brainless applications, that of baptism was the 
monarchical principle. 

A complete justification for Mettemich’s oriental policy might be put 
forward if he himself had believed m the possibility of a regeneration of the 
Porte. But in this respect he differs from the English statesman to whom he 
was diametrically opposed on almost every question. Palmerston justified 
his attitude towards Mehemet All by the remark that all the assertions con- 
cerning the inevitable and permanent break-up of the Ottoman Emp'ire were 
purely visionary; no empire, he thought, would fall to pieces so readily if let 
alone, the foundations, at least, of a better state of things had been laid during 
the last few years, and intercourse with other countries would bring progress in 
many respects to light. 

The Atistrian chancellor’s views with regard to the Porte are set forth in 
a note to Meysenburg, dated May 14th, 1841 : The Ottoman Empire is a body 
politic in a state of decay, which has its origin in the radical evil of Islam, a 
system devoid of all creative energy, in the conglomeration of heterogeneous 
races, in the defects inherent in the oriental mind, and in the defeats which 
Turkey has suffered in every war for the past hundred years, but the measure 
of this evil has been filled up by reforms undertaken after European models 
without any other basis than absolute ignorance and a vast multitude of 
illusions. The Austrian cabinet has resolved to give the Porte the followmg 
advice : Base your rule upon respect for religious institutions, which constitute 
the foundations of the existence of your empire and the principal bond between 
the sultan and his Mussulman subjects; give ear to the times and take counsel 
with the needs they bring; remain Turks; give the fullest protection to your 
Christian subjects, exercise genuine toleration towards them, do not allow 
them to be molested by pashas or subordinate ofl&cials, do not med^e with 
their religious concerns, but, on the other hand, be the strictest guardians of 
their reli^ous privileges; and observe the pledge you have given in the Edict 
of Gulhanfe, 
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Mettemich appeared to be convinced that he had done the right tlung 
when a complete agreement vith the principles thus set forth was expres^d 
on the part of the czar and the sequence of ideas contained in the Mettemich 
document was repeated in the instructions issued to Count Medem on June 
24th, _ 1841. But to those who were in his confidence he made no secret of his 
conviction that the prevention of the fall of the whole political structure 
by acts of reform was merely a temporary expedient, and that the problem 
was solved for the moment only. In his opinion Turkey was like one of 
those people who are never well, for Islam does not admit of a sound political 
organism. Inflammatory diseases break out from time to time, and if they 
are cured the condition that ensues is not health but the old chronic malady.<* 

THE EEVOLT IN GALICIA (1846 A.D.) 

The province of Galicia began early in the new reign to occasion unea^- 
nesB to the government. The congress of Vienna had constituted the city of 
Cracow an independent republic — a futile representative of that Polish 
nationality which had once extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea. After 
the failure of the Polish insurrection of 1831 against Russia, Cracow became 
the focus of fresh conspiracies, to put an end to which the city was occupied 
by a mixed force of Russians, Prussians, and Austrians; the two former were 
soon withdrawn, but the latter remained until 1840. When they also had 
retired, the Polish propaganda vras renewed with considerable effect. An 
insurrection broke out in Galicia in 1846, when the scantiness of the Austrian 
military force in the province seemed to promise it success. It failed, how- 
ever, as aU previous efforts of the Polish patriots had failed, because it rested 
on no basis of popular sympathy. The nationality for which they contended 
had ever been of an oligarchical pattern, hostile to the freedom of the middle 
and lower classes. The Galician peasants had no mind to exchange the yoke 
of Austria, which pressed lightly upon them, for the feudal oppression of the 
Polish nobles. They turned upon the insuigents, and slew or took them 
prisoners, the police inciting them to the work, by publicly offering a reward 
of five florins for every suspected person delivered up by them alive or dead. 
Thus the agents of a civilised government became the avowed instigators of an 
inhuman jacgwie. The houses of the landed proprietors were sacked by the 
peasants, their inmates were tortured and murdered, and bloody anarchy 
raged throughout the land in the prostituted name of loyalty. The Austrian 
troops at last restored order; but Szela, the leader of the sanguinary maraud- 
ers, was thanked and highly rewarded in the name of his sovereign. 

In the same year the three protecting powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
took possession of Cracow, and, ignoring the rights of the other parties to the 
TVeaty of Vienna to concern themselves about the fate of the republic, they 
ann ounced that its independence was annulled, and that the city and territory 
of Cracow were annexed to, and for ever incorporated with, the Austrian 
monarchy. 

From this time forth the political atmosphere of Europe became more and 
more loaded with the presages of the storm that burst in 1848. It was- the 
Italian quarter of the horizon that first attracted the anxious gaze of states- 
men. For more than thirty years after the final settlement of Europe by the 
Treaty of Vienna, Austria exercised a peremptory control over the affairs of all 
Italy. From every sovereign of that country she exacted the strictest main- 
tenance of the established order of things in his own dominions; and hence she 
became for all Italian malcontents the object of their supreme enmity, the 
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common cause to wMch, they ascribed ail their political and social grievances. 
Agreeing in little else, they were unanimous in hating their northern masters; 
and gradually this communion in hatred led them to fix their desires also upon 
one common object, the achievement of Italian nationality. But they looked 
upon Austria with no less dread than aversion, and plainly acknowledged to 
themselves the impossibility of coping with her in arms, "^ey busied them- 
selves only with conspiracies to harass and annoy the Italian sovereigns, her 
subordinates. “During these last thirty years,” says a judicious Italian 
writer, »» “ the Italians had only been feeling their way. They cared ve^ little, 
and understood even less, about the representative forms of Transalpine free- 
dom. The thorn in their side was plainly the foreigner. They tried him by 
indirect attacks, by a feint upon the Bourbonj or the pope, at Naples, at 
Rome, at Turin. Before they were fairly on their guard, down he came upon 
them; and this ubiquity of the Austrian, this promptness and decision of his 
movements, this omnipresence and omnipotence, ought, if anything, to have, 
as it actually had, the effect of simplif 3 nng the question and identifying Italian 
interests.” 

Ever preluding a levy of bucklers against Austria, but ever indefinitely 
postponing the moment of action, Italy was prematurely overtaken in the 
midst of her preparations by the fair-seeming but fallacious opportunity of 
1848. Shortly before that period, the Italians had become conscious from 
fatal experience of the total inefficiency of secret conspiracies and violent 
measures, and they had adopted a more cautious and discreet policy, the 
watchword of which was “ conciliation, union, and moral force.” This change 
of conduct led to concessions on the part of the princes, the first example of 
which was given by Charles Albert of Sardinia, to whom the foreign yoke was 
even more galling than to the meanest of his subjects. Some trivial differences 
with the imperial government in 1846, on the subject of railways, and about 
some matters of custom and finance, afforded him a pretext for repudiating 
the dictation of Austria, and assuming the tone and attitude of an independent 
sovereign. This beginning was dexterously improved by the leaders of the 
national party, and three more of the principal Italian monarchs — the grand 
duke of Tuscany, the pope, and the king of the Two Sicilies — were brought 
by dever management to adopt, with more or less reluctance, a course opposed 
to the wishes of their imperial protector. 

Italy was now fairly launched in what was vaguely called “ the way of 
progress,” and which simply meant, rebellion against Austria. A peculiar 
significance was attached to the mustering of the Italians in literary and 
scientific associations. A trade and customs union was largely discussed, 
and was finally concluded at Turin on the 3rd of November, 1847. After the 
accession of Naples, it seemed an easy step to convert that merely commercial 
a^e^ent mto a political compact, an offensive and defensive alliance; but 
this was not attempted until after the declaration of war in April and May, 
1848, when it was too late. 

_ Austria was by no means indifferent to these tokens; she resolved to sur- 
prise the Italians in the midst of their too-leisurely deliberations; but in the 
execution of that purpose, she forgot her usual discretion, and made a false 
move, which she was constrained to retract with discredit. She struck the 
first blow and failed. Upon the publication of the pope’s decree of July 6th, 
1847, for the organisation of a civic guard, the Austrian garrison in the citadel 
of Ferrara marched into the town, and took possession of it. Against this 
violation of his territory the pope protested in what the friends of Austria 
called at the time “unusual and intemperate language,” but the act which 
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Tiad provoked it was condenmed by the whole civilised world, and Austria felt 
the expediency of amicably revoking the step she had taken, and withdrawing 
her troops within the citadel. She had put herself so palpably in the wrong 
on her first aggression, as to make it difficult for her to venture soon upon 
another attempt of the same kind; and so conscious was she of her false posi- 
tion, that she tacitly abdicated the high protectorate she had been used to 
exercise ever the minor Italian states, and even refused the benefit of her 
advice to the sovereigns of Lucca and Tuscany in their perplexities. It was 
fortunate for hter that she had not to do with a pope like Julius 11 to head a 
national crusade, which would have leagued all Italy against her. As it was, 
she was compelled to endure, at the hands of Pius IX and his minister. Cardi- 
nal Ferretti, a flat and harsh refusal of a free passage to the troops she con- 
templated sending to the succour of her Nea^litan ally. Never was Aus- 
tnan influence in Italian affairs at a lower ebb since the coronation of Charles 
V in 1530. Modena and Parma alone adhered to her unreservedly; even 
Naples was wavering in its attachment. 

Everything favoured the hopes of the Italians and tended to make Aus- 
tria’s position in the peninsula increasingly precarious. But that condition 
of things was reversed in a most unexpected manner. Events, which por- 
tended nothing less than the dissolution of the Austrian monarchy, proved 
the means of consolidating its power and restoring its lost influence. “AU 
the Italians wanted was time, and this was not given them. The success of 
their enterprise rested on their consciousness of the magnitude of its difficul- 
ties, and fortune made it appear portentously easy.” The temptation offered 
by the Vienna catastrophe of March, 1848, lured the Italian patriots to their 
min -6 


THE PEELUDE TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 

Already in the last years of the emperor Francis it had been the convic- 
tion of a majority of Viennese politicians that Austria must unavoidably pass 
through a tremendous crisis in the immediate future. When, on the acces- 
sion of the emperor Ferdinand, that large circle which had built expectations 
of thnely reforms on the change of ruler found itself completely deceived, the 
indignation which already existed increased with truly dreadful rapiffity. 

Only the prevailing discontent was now more loudly expressed. The 
obstinate, unbending ■^, which would have suppressed and maimed in its 
first stages the political movement that was slowly preparing, was now missing 
from the throne, and, since the frequent dissensions and lack of cohesion 
amongst the members of the Staatskonferenz were no secret, men soon ceased 
to be afraid to let £heir discontent likewise be no secret. The views and 
temper of the educated classes became daily more unfavourable to the govern- 
ment, and the latter had absolutely no following, no party, amongst the people. 
A stigma was cast upon every attempt to speak in its favour, and it became 
the prevailing fashion, amongst aU who considered themselves in harmony 
with the spint of the times, to honour every enemy of the government as a 
friend of enlightenment, progress, and humanity, and to afford encouraging 
support, both publicly and privately, to every opponent of the existing order; 
for expressly or tacitly the principle was accepted, that truth and independent 
thought were to be found only in the ranks of the government’s adversaries. 

Down to the middle of the forties there was indeed little evidence m the 
external life and movement of Vienna of the revolution in the national spirit. 
With the exception of the Wiener-zeitung and ths Beobachter, neither of which 
interested anyone, and of the Augsburger aUgemeine Zeitung, which had a fair 
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ftirculation, r^ular political journals did not eidst, and the public and secret 
police also took care that the public should not feel disposed to discuss politics 
to any great extent. But in the early forties the government itself roused 
eager discussions in the whole world of trade, industry, and coi^erce by the 
negotiations concerning the question of the accession of Austria to the Ger- 
man ZoUverdn. A sudden animation was now infused into the trades-unions; 
and in industrial circles large and small assemblies now took placedn which 
the commercial policy of the government was discussed, so that it became 
quite impossible to entirely avoid treading on the domain of pure politics. 

The i^ue of the negotiations carried on within the heart of the Staatskon- 
ferenz was notoriously extremely unfortunate for Austria. The accession to 
the customs system of Germany, which would at that time have demanded little 
®M3iifice from Austria, was not effected, although it was warmly championed 
by Prince Metternich, Kubeck, (a man who had raised himself from_ the hum- 
blest circumstances to be freiherr and finance minister) and by other influential 
statesmen. It was not effected, for one thing, because some, like the archduke 
Ludwig, nourished a dread lest the economical union with Germany might 
introduce a change of system into Austria by which the statesmen at the hdm 
would find themselves ousted, and which it was desired to avoid at any price 
as generally dangerous to the existence of the state; and for another thing 
because it was thought needful to 3 deld to the agitation of a large section of tlie 
trading and industrial classes, who were never weary of assuring the govern- 
ment that they would be completely ruined by an accession to the customs 
union, and who were supported with the utmost fervour and zeal by Count 
Kdlowrat, less indeed from conviction than from rivalry with Prince Metter- 
nich. 

The movement for and against accession to the customs-union kept the 
industrial classes more than four years in suspense. This movement reached 
its zenith in the last months of 1844, when List, the memorable Zollverein 
agitator came to Vienna, in order to work on the government, as well as on 
'the industrial classes in favour of accession to the customs-union. List put 
the Garman national side of the tariff question in the foreground, so that now 
the united intelligence took part in the debate espousing the cause of acces- 
sion. At this time, the 23rd of December, 1844, the trades-union arranged 
in the Casino on the Hoher Markt a banquet in honour of List, which for con- 
temporaries was of the utmost significance, as it was the first political meeting 
in Austria. 

At this banquet, Professor Kudler highly praised List’s efforts to raise the 
science of political economy into a “really national doctrine,” and extolled his 
work as having proved that raising the activity of a nation was not really a 
quffition of mprovmg some isolated economic matters, but of perfecting the 
social condition as a whole, of “developing all its social institutions,” and of 
encouraging moral and spiritual culture in all their branches. 

List himself, in a speech whose closing sentence roused a storm of applause 
seldom heard in Vienna outside a theatre or a concert hall, proposed “Ger- 
many” as a toast, “Germany in art and science, literature and civilisation, a 
star of the first magnitude among the nations of the earth Germany 
destined by its natural resources, by the ability of Its people and by a wise 
commercial policy to be the richest country on the continent of Europe — 
Germany, whose solidarity and domestic development have won the high 
position of one of the principal guarantors of European peace — Germany, 
our great and glorious Germany, tiie Fatherland common to us all, and beloved 
by us all long live united G^manyl” > • 
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At this banquet (as we are told in L. A. Frankl’s interesting notes on the 
Austria of the time pre'vious to the March revolution of 1848) a toast, pro- 
posed by the then American consul in Vienna, in honour of Prince Metter- 
mch, was received with expressive silence. We in the present can form no 
approximate idea of the extraordinary sensation the after dinner speeches of 
that day produced throughout Austria. It should not moreover surprise us, 
that after List had given the “ tariff question” its national German character, 
it should have been taken up and debated with a certain amoimt of passion 
among aU the educated classes. At that time throughout Vienna, and not 
merely at the List banquet, there was an extraordinary prevalence of patriotic 
German sentiment. 

In 1842, at the laying of the foundation stone in Cologne, the toast which 
Archduke John is said to have proposed, “No Prussia, No Austria! One 
great united Germany, fixed as its mountains,” to which toast he owed his 
position at the head of Germany six years later, roused in Austria itself, especi- 
ally in Vieima, an enthusiasm, which once more proved that the existing state 
of affahs was not approved by the majority of the people. The wave of 
patriotic feeling, which had pervaded Germany for two years past, and which 
through the instrumentality of Becker’s song: “They shall not have it, our 
free Gernian Rhme!” had penetrated to all classes of the people, received a 
mighty_ impetus from Archduke John’s toast. New hopes animated every 
patriotic circle and the work of those who laboured for union proceeded with 
new ardour. 


The Legal and Political Liierary Clvb 

It is certainly rignificant that in Vienna new societies sprang into existence 
at this period, which acquired no little influence over the development of the 
political life of the state and the formation of Viennese public opinion. Of the 
various societies thus formed the Legal and Pohtical Literary Club, founded 
in 1842, •was in every way the most important. This club, which Count 
Sedlnitzky was fond of describing as the “crucible of the revolution,” and 
about which he prophesied, that its members would “read themselves into 
crime” was, as related in L. A. Frankl’s notes, founded in the year 1842 by 
Eugen von Muhlfeld, Baron von Sommaruga, Dr. Alexander Bach, Dr. Von 
Wurth, Dr. Wildner von Maithstein and Prof^ors Von Stubenrauch and Hye. 

In order to get leave to inaugurate this society, its purpose was declared 
to be, to give the educated, and more especially the legal public an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the progrei^ of literature in all its branches, by 
means of the publication of the most important pamphlets and of the best 
scientific and artistic works. The young men who founded the club used the 
name of Baron von Sommaruga, one of the former tutors of the emperor, 
court councillor and chairman of the state council, a man held by all circles of 
society in high esteem; they employed his name as a banner of loyalty to be 
displayed in the foreground and Von Sommaruga utilised the time during 
which Prince Mettermch was away for his health to person^y urge Count 
Sedlnitzky for his consent to the incorporation of the dub. ThisVecommendar* 
tion furnished the count ■with the surest guarantee of the innocent character 
of the club, and shortly afterwards the imperial sanction was obtained; the 
club announced its birthday by an mvitation to join it, published in the 
imperial W^ener ZeUung, whose daring tone, sounding like high treason or a 
signal of revolution, amazed the whole reading world. 

“The dub,” remarks L. A. Frankl, “drew its members chiefly from 
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amongst the high legal officials and the military set. Authors from all 
circles, doctors, and theologians were also enrolled. Such a happily com- 
bined society must arrive at further results than the mere reading of books 
and papers. Each member contributed lively information in the shape of 
thought, events, and experience; and every man who thought and who strug- 
gled ‘was thoroughly convinced that a new and different order of things was 
approaching. Those who were over-strained in mmd and character were also 
to be found cherishing other hopes in their hearts. The members divided 
themselves into groups for the livelier debate of different subjects. The long- 
ing after free speech found its outlet first of all in smaller circles. Even the 
club’s book of suggestions bore naany traces of a yearning for participation in 
politics. Such intellectual activity was not without its effect, and attracted 
people in outlying circles, individually and in groups. Electric sparks flashed 
here and there, and there awoke a more curious impulse, even a noble ambition 
to belong to a society which had the courage, though that was coupled with 
caution, to giye expression to the discontent which was everywhere simmering. 

The club became the home of almost all the intellectual life of the capital. 
Here correspondents for foreign newspapers drew their material from the best 
sources. As the exchange was the thermometer for politics, so, if in less undis- 
guised a manner, was the club for the public humour in Vienna. First and 
foremost, however, it was intended to have free lectures on current questions 
of common interest. Ha^nng contrived to evade the police, application for 
permission was made at the students’ “court of commission” and the permis- 
sion obtained. Dr. Joseph von Wurth led off with lectures on the state of the 
prisons, which were attended by aU the notabilities of high officialdom, by 
excellencies, directors of police, nobles, diplomatists. Tliese lectures resounded 
in all parts of the capital, and were discussed with avidity m foreign journals. 
This, and more particularly the fact that Count Sedlnitzky had been cajoled, 
ensured these lectures being the last, as well as the first. 

The club intended to publish a collection of laws belonging to the 
eighteenth century, edited by an official named Polivka. The government 
had given permission for printing them; the mmister of finance, or as he was 
then called, the president of the imperial and royal court chamber, Freiherr 
von Kubeck, had promised that they should be printed free of charge by the 
state press; Count Sedlnitzky stopped the printing, in spite of the clear 
verdict of the law, to which the club appealed Such arbitrary measures 
as these, inspired by hatred, could only breed bitterness and win warmer 
sympathy for the club. 

The Concordia did not become so important an orgamsation as the Literary 
Club. It was a club of authors and artists, which, m order to avoid the 
required sanction by the police, which certamly would not have been given, 
posed as a perfectly commonplace social club; but the discussions had so 
decided a tendency toward freethinking politics that the police found it 
necessary to keep them under strict surveillance. In many Concordia even- 
ings, the lecturers and speakers who addressed the meetings, both in prose 
and verse, struck so radical a note, that List, who on one occasion was present 
as a guest, said, “You fellows, if you celebrate a few more suppers like this, 
there will be only one course open to you — Revolution.” 

The Vienna Men’s Choral Society, founded just about this time, played 
an essential part in fostering the_ steady flow of Glerman patriotism in Vienna. 
The political movement, spreading so cautiously and increasing so steadily, 
was felt not merely in intellectual circles; the petty bourgeoisie and the 
smaller citizens also began to feel conscious of a constant discontent. At 
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any rate it is very significant, that on the 28th of December, 1841, the full 
court of magistrates fell; itself constramed to raise the question of establishing 
a select committee of townsmen, a measure which had been proposed as 
early as 1838, by Burgomaster Czapka. Walter, a municipal councillor, who 
was in the chair, moved the adoption of the proposal as it would have a 
favourable effect on the humour of the citizens; the committee of townsmen, 
he suggested, should number one hundred members, should take part in 
discussing and fixing the year’s estimates, should be convened on extraordi- 
nary_ occasions, and should be elected by means of voting papers, by the 
municipality and some four hundred other citizens. A single municipal 
councillor, Kusswetter, was in favour of giving a wider sphere of activity to 
such a committee; all the rest declared themselves more or less against the 
chairman. Nevertheless, the majority of the municipal council decided to 
apply to the government for permission to form a select committee of towns- 
men consisting of sixty members. 

The request of the municipal councillors was warmly recommended by 
Count Kdlowrat, received by Prince Mettemich on the contrary somewhat 
imfavourably, and by Archduke Ludwig, before whom it finally came, it was 
shelved with the note, “ The Czapka at his crazy tricks again ” That is 
the account given in the journal of a municipal official of that time. There 
was no more question of a committee of townsmen, untd in March it suddenly 
came into existence. 

Baron Andrian’s Pamphlet 

In the year 1843 appeared an anonymous pamphlet, published by Hoff- 
mann and Campe in Hamburg and entitled Austria and Her Future. 
Although, or perhaps because, it was stnctly prohibited in Austria, imme- 
diately after its appearance, this book, whose author was subsequently known 
to be Baron Andrian, a government official, made an immense sensation. 
The severe prohibition did not prevent the booksellers from distributmg 
thousands of copies of the pamphlet throughout Austria, and its contents were 
for weeks the talk of the cultivated classes Not merely in the political liter- 
ature but also in the political life of Austria this pamphlet marks a new 
epoch. Austria and Her Future contained an oratorical appeal to the class 
feeling of the Austrian aristocracy, and brought home to them the fact that 
their position in Austria was one of little honour, and that it must depend on 
themselves to rise from their fallen condition and press toward the restoration 
of their ancient constitutional rights. Baron Andrian was not a feudalist in 
the sense that he desired the fall of absolutism only to erect in its place 
aristocratic supremacy in Austria, by which the people, hitherto kept in 
leading strings by the bureaucracy, would henceforth be under the tutelage 
of the aristocracy. Rather did he appeal to the nobility in the conviction 
that the latter, by its past, its wealth, and its powerM interest was pre- 
eminently qualified to reform conditions in Austria, peacefully, and in the 
least dangerous way. Baron Andrian would have liked to see all the “ estates’ ’ 
of the nation taking a share in public affairs, and called on the nobility to 
make it its object to obtain that the popular element should receive a sufficient 
sphere of activity and its due place in the state, through the representation 
of all classes in the provincial estates and in the future imperial estates, 
tl^ough the liberty of the press and the publicity of judicial proceedings, 
but above all through the freedom of communal life. This appeal to the 
noble order, whose institutions had been pitifully crippled durmg the last 
decades was not without effect; the estates, especially in Bohemia and Lower 
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Austria awoke to new life and prepared the way for that liberal opposition 
by which in the course of three days the system of the days before the March 
revolution was completely abolished for all time. 

The Estates of Bohemia and Lower Austria in the Forties 

In Bohemia the movement in the diet was most vehement, but it was less 
dangerous to the government than that in Lower Austria, because it was, for 
the most part, of a markedly aristocratic character, although it must be 
admitted that in the Bohemian diet, during the forties, many important 
matters of democratic interest were openly debated. The Bohemian diet, 
in the ardour of its opposition, went in the teeth of the government, to the 
very last extremes of legal defiance. It was bold enough to remind the emperor 
of the terms of his Bohemian coronation oath, by which in 1836 he had sworn 
to uphold the privileges of the estates. They did not think twice in 1847 
about refusing their consent to a tax that the government desired to impose; 
and if 1848 had not arrived, it might perhaps have come to pass that the 
Bohemian estates would have called upon the German Confederation to help 
them in their administration of justice and in protecting the constitution of 
their country. Indeed the German Act of Confederation declared that in all 
countries included in the union, the existing constitution provided by the 
^et was to be upheld, and personal freedom respected; and where these did 
not exist at the date of the act (1815), they were to be mtroduced and placed 
under the protection and support of the confederation. 

The movement of the estates in Lower Austria was more concerned with 
asserifing the general well-being of the people, and was therefore a greater 
danger to the government, for whereas in Bohemia, many members of the 
provmeial diet were lulled into serenity in the conviction that the pressure of 
centuries had long ago burst the paper fetters of treaties, concessions, and 
reservations, that most of the old charters had become impossible, and that 
the world could not return to the chaos of the Middle Ages, the opposition in 
the estates of Lower Austria believed that their constitutional right and duty 
enjoined them to guard the well-being of their country by word and deed. 
In actmg thus they did not for a moment blind themselves to the fact, that 
in order to give effect to this right and adequately to perform this duty, the 
institution of the provincial estates required the assistance of a new organisa- 
tion, a comprehensive strengthening by means of the “fourth” (citizen) 
estate. Their efforts were all the more disquieting to the government, in 
that it was impossible to foist upon them the view that their business was, 
after all, mainly to look after their private interests. 

The estates, therefore, displayed courage, endurance and determination 
in a high degree, when they refused to allow odious attacks of the government 
to frighten them, but continued their work in a liberal fashion. Several of 
their measures admitted of no misrepresentation or misconstruction, as, for 
example, their motions for the institution of a bank for farmers (1846), 
their petition for the reduction of the tax on food, the alteration of the stamp 
tax “which in its then existing condition was for the poorer classes a partic- 
ularly hard measure, whilst the upper classes scarcely felt it,” for the intro- 
duction of a general income tax (1846), for the improvement of national 
education' and teaching, and for the introduction of autonomous mimicipal 
regulations in Lower Austria (1847). It was in the end the government 
itself which fell into the difficult position it had prepared for the estates- 

Many of these manifestations were greeted with so loud an echo in wider 
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circles, that the government could not risk the consequences of directly 
refusing all the demands of the estates; instead, they neglected to answer 
the proposals for measures of reform laid before them. Well meant and 
greatly to the interest of the public as these measures were, they had not the 
slightest practical consequence, because it did not please the government, 
until the days of March, 1848, to take a single one of them into consideration. 

A dd^utation from the estates which was sent to present an address of 
thanks for the reduction of the period appointed for military service, and which 
desired to place the address upon the steps of the throne, was not admitted, 
because to permit this address of thanks might justify the estates in presenting, 
in other circumstances, an expression of censure; another deputation, arriv- 
ing to present to the emperor an appeal to consider their right of being asked 
for an opinion in any matter of importance for the province, was also refused 
acMttance. In fact, the government systematically proceeded to oppose a 
stiff-necked resistance to any and every measure proposed by the esta^ 
But, although m every journal at their disposal in Germany and other fore^ 
countries they might misrepresent the estates as “ that nuisance of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” public opinion was very soon enlightened as to the truth of the 
matter. Tms enlightenment was due to Kuranda’s Gren^boten (border-mes- 
senger), wWch desenbed the action of the estates throughout Austria, and 
thereby aroused the liveliest attention, and which never tired of encoura^g 
the estates to stand firm, and of reminding them that their vocation was not 
merely to establish their own constitutional rights, in these struggles with the 
government, but effectively to assert the general interests of the community.? 

The Growth of OpjX)sition in Hungary 

Meantime in Hungary the opposition which had grown up in previous 
diets under the emperor Francis had made itself conspicuous only as the 
champion of the privileges of the estates and the opponent of encroachments 
on the part of the government. The first reference to nationality came from 
a young orator, Vagy Pal by name. “ Privileges may perish,” he said “ nations 
never!” The principle thus enunciated powerfully affected the minds of the 
younger generation, and indicated a fresh phase in the history of the opposi- 
tion, but the first opposition party of any importance came into existence 
during the diet held after the Wallis state-bankruptcy. _ The government 
wished to impose its scale upon Hungary by law, but the diet was distrustful 
of the paper money and wished to take the currency as the basis of the scale. 
Thus it came about that no law was enacted. The emperor, however, gave 
his scale to the courts of justice, commandii^ them to judge according to it. 
This proceeding aroused great dissatisfaction and was the first thing that 
called forth the wrath of the opposition which grew to such great proportions 
later. The emperor, apprehensive that the next diet would attack this patent, 
postponed it from year to year. He was fortified in his views upon the fiost- 
ponement by the fact that during the Franco-Russian war he had received 
voluntary subsidies in response to a mere imperial rescript. In fact, during 
the war of liberation the country went beyond the emperor’s expectations, for 
when he called upon the comities and towns by a rescript to furmsh a voluntary 
levy of light horse, the utmost the government expected to get was eight thou- 
sand cavalry, Wt in a little more than a month the country raised sixteen 
thousand, or twice as many. The Emperor’s absolutist principles made him 
thinir it easier, as it was in his opinion better, to give laws by rescript than 
through the iet. 
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After the second Peace of Paris, however, signs of growing opposition 
began to be manifest in the cormties. The increasing strength of this oppoa- 
tion was due, to some extent, to the fact that the Hungarian coast had not 
been restored to Hungary but was now governed as German territory, and to the 
tenor of the royal edicts, which were not always in harmony with the laws of 
the land, but it was also due to a certain extent to the action of the archduke 
palatine, who frequently recommended men from the opposition t)arty in 
the comities for advancement and distinction, and of the government which 
acted upon his recommendations. The archduke palatine was actuated partly 
by a desire to enhance his own popularity, partly by the belief that at the 
decisive moment his extraordinary ability would ensure him the vietoiy over 
the opposition in spite of all. But he did not consider that an -individual 
grows old, while his method was calculated to keep the opposition perpetually 
young. The government thought that it could weaken the opposition by 
promoting its opponents. It was mistaken, for no sooner did the Magyars 
(whose besetting sin is greed of titles and offices) perceive that the way to 
office and honours lay here, than members of the oppotition sprang out of the 
ground like mushrooms. 

But the government made a mistake even greater than this in its treatment 
of the opposition, for it broke down one of the strongest barriers by which it 
had been confronted ever since the house of Austria bore sway in Hungary. 
The Catholic clergy were legally recognised as the first estate. Wealthy, 
well-disciplined, and dispersed over the whole country, represented in the diet 
by deputies in the chamber of estates and by the bishops in the chamber of 
magnates, they exercised a great and often decisive influence in political 
affairs. The emperor Francis did not realise this political aspect of the 
Magyar ecclesiastical establishment, and said bluntly that “he liked the 
clenc best who troubled himself least about politics.” The Catholic clergy 
no sooner became aware of this than they began to withdraw by degrees from 
the political arena, and thus it came to pass that in the course of the first 
thirty years of the reign of the emperor Francis their influence on polities fell 
to zero. The efforts they made afterwards to regain the political power they 
had formerly wielded failed to accomplish the desired result; the barrier, once 
broken down, was not to be restored. 

Another element, too, came into existence in the comities, where it worked 
ind^cribable confusion later. This was the small squirearchy, the owners of 
inconsiderable landed estates, or of none. At the time with which we are at 
present concerned this inferior squirearchy, which was called the cortes (why 
no man knows), was admitted into the assemblies of the comity, at first only 
at the election of the officers of the comity, afterwards at all elections, then to 
deliberations upon political matters, and fimlly even to the decision of private 
affairs. The cortes was venal, its vote went to the highest bidder; it was 
easily worked upon by political machmations, a prey to the richest or most 
audacious agitator. 

Thus the state of politics was not auspicious for the government when the 
emperor, deceived by the apparent tranquillity of Hungary, promulgated two 
royal edicts, which, if successfully carried out, would have suspended the 
Himganan constitution. By one of them it was decreed that taxes should be 
paid in currency instead of paper money, by the other a levy of recruits was 
enjomed. Now, as it happened, the nght of levying taxes and recruits was 
one of the chief privileges of the Hungarian diet, upon which the two edicts- 
were consequently a direct encroachment. Several comities yielded none the 
less, safeguarding their national privileges by protests addressed to the emperor. 
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When, however, the comity of Varasd refused compliance and declared openly 
that it would not carry out these commands, its example was followed by the 
comities of Neutra, _Trencs4n, amd others. Then those comities which had 
limited their opposition to protests likewise refused to carry out the imperial 
command. Soldiers were despatched to the refractory comities, and they 
submitted, but the excitement of the country was intense. To smooth mat- 
ters ovef the emperor Francis restored Fiume to Hungary and convoked the 
diet to Presburg for the coronation of the empress Caroline. The general 
opinion in Vienna was that the diet would be appeased without much trouble. 
Count Karl Zichy, the minister, a very able man, thought that “ a few gracious 
expressions from the throne would set everything right.” But in the diet it 
was evident that a distinction was drawn between the king’s person and the 
government. He and the uncrowned queen received profuse demonstrations 
of affection and respect, but a furious campaign was organised against the 
system. Then were heard the first references to the German ministers who 
exercised a baleful influence over Hungarian affairs, the first allusions to the 
lack of Hungarian advisers of the crown. The result of this stormy diet, 
which sat for over a year, was the enactment of fresh laws to protect and safe- 
guard the Hunganan constitution. That it closed in peace was due chiefly 
to Count Adam Reviczki, to whom (first as vice-chancellor and then as chan- 
cellor) the emperor transferred the direction of the Hungarian chaneellerie 
after the sudden death of Prince Kohdry, the Hungarian chancellor, during 
the session. This man, the most gifted chancellor Hungary ever had, soon 
convinced both emperor and opposition that it was in the interest of the dual 
monarchy that the Hungarian constitution should be maintained. “The 
kmg must be the first Hungarian; and the constitution can only be altered if, 
under a strict administration of the laws, it should demonstrate its inade- 
quacy.” These were his words, which were accepted as expressmg the fact; 
and nearly all the opposition in the diet went over to the governnient. They 
had desired to maintain the constitution and had succeeded in doing so; and 
they no longer felt called upon to put obstacles in the way of the government. 
On the contrary, it was their duty to support it in all constitutional action. 

The Tramformation of the Hungarian Opposition ( 1835 A.D J 

In this diet a young magnate. Count Stephen Sz^cWnyi, first came into 
prominence. He devoted a whole year’s income — which he estimated in 
round numbers at 40,000 florins — to the foundation of a Hungarian academy. 
He immediately became the most popular man in the country. When the 
session of the diet was over, this same coimt published a work written in 
Magyar and entitled Credit. In this book the author lays the axe to the root 
of the Hungarian constitution, and from its publication dates the first trans- 
formation of the Hungarian opposition. The former opposition had fought 
for the maintenance of the constitution, that which now began to take shape 
aimed at its subversion, and the subsequent struggle between opposition and 
government turns merely upon the manner and form of the remodelling 

Diets should be held in Hungary every three years, and when this interval 
had elapsed the diet was again convoked. At the very end of the previous 
stormy session. Count Reviczki had conceived the idea of having the heir to 
the throne crowned in Hungary during the emperor’s lifetime. The far- 
sighted Statesman saw clouds gathering on the horizon and was anxious to 
keep the tempest from breaking. The emperor had acquiesced in the idea, 
but the matter had been kept so secret smce then that no one had the feast 
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su^icion of it until the •writs convoking the diet declared the purpose for 
which it was called together. The coronation was held with pomp and 
splendour, but in the transactions that immediately followed, the first separa- 
tist leanings of one party in Hungary made themselves apparent. The 
expulsion of the Bourbons from Pans, the elevation of Louis Philippe to the 
throne of France, and the consequent commotions which had taken place 
and were expected to take place m Europe, rendered an increase of tihe army 
desirable. The diet voted the levy of forty-eight thousand recruits, but 
demanded that the oflBcers of the Hungarian regiments should all be Htmgar- 
rians. It was the first attempt to create a Himgarian army. It came to 
nothing, but from that time forward the separatist agitation gathered strength, 
sometimes fermenting below the surface, sometimes dimly manifest above it. 
The democratic tendency of the Magyar movement, fostered by the works 
of Coimt Sz6ch4nyi, lasted for about ten years. He was the most popular 
man in the country. The leader of the opposition in the diet was Francis 
Dedk. Incontestably neither of them desired the separation of Hungaiy 
from the dual monarchy; they held firmly bj^ the union, and the Pragmatic 
Sanction was sacred in their eyes. Sz4eh4nyi repeatedly compared the con- 
nection between Hungary and Austria to an indissoluble marriage. He 
desired above all thmgs to promote the material prosperity of his country by 
means of steam navigation, railroads, etc. In order to rouse public spirit in 
this direction he founded a casino in Pest, which soon had imitators in all 
parts of the country, but these carinos became centres of opposition. 
Szech4n3d himself was a member of the opposition, but was blind to his 
position in it, for he imagmed that he could hold it in check whenever he 
thought fit in the future. The loss of this illusion was bitter to him. Deak 
desired enactments for the taxation of the nobility, oral procedure, publicity 
of the law-courts, and trial by jury. The only difference between him and 
the enlightened conservatives was that he ■wished to base all changes on 
broadly democratic lines, while they ainied at making the increased power of 
the crown keep pace with the alterations. In Hungaiy the power of the 
crown was by no means strong, for not only had the jurisdictions (Juris- 
dictionen) the right of refusing to fulfil the royal commands if they considered 
them contrary to law', but they usurped the privilege of ignoring them if 
fulfilment were not convenient The enlightened conservatives therefore 
wished to see the pow'er of the cro'wn strengthened, so as to ensure the admin- 
istration of law and the maintenance of order. The opposition maintained 
that aU “ that was needed was to lift the coach out of the ruts, it would make 
a new road for itself.” And by an ill-considered measure the Government 
itself joined hands wdth the opposition. 

A singularity of the position of the presidents of the Hungarian diet and 
assemblies of the comities was that the votes were not counted but “ weighed,” 
as it was phrased in the law on the subject, by the president, who'was thus 
able to ^ve out the vote of the miiiority as the decision of the assembly if it 
seemed to him — again in the phrase of the law — “more reasonable.” On 
the other hand, neither the relation of the supreme count (Obergespan) to 
the comities, nor that of the palatine to the diet was defined by the law. Such 
a state of things could exist only in a country where social relations were to 
a certain extent patriarchal and presupposed reverence towards superiors and 
towards the government, and the position was already insecure when the 
government imprudently broke it down. In consequence of a few untoward 
occurrences in some of the comities, the fiat went forth that in future the 
Totes were to be counted. The result was that the cortes gained incalculably ' 
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in importance. The government soon realised what a mistake it had made, 
but it could not draw back, nor did it take the only_ measure to counteract it 
that still lay in its power. The relation of the president to the diet was nUt 
legally determined, and the government allowed the diet to reduce the votmg 
power of all clerical deputies 
in the chamber of estates to 
a single SoUective vote, and 
to do the same with those of 
the representatives of forty- 
seven free royal boroughs; 
thus giving an enormous 
preponderance to the oppo- 
sition, which was mainly 
drawn from the comities. 

The clergy and the towns, 
ready for any bold venture, 
appealed in vain to the gov- 
ernment for help, it had not 
the courage to enter upon a 
struggle witb the opposition 
for ffie sake of these two 
bodies which were still loyal 
to it. The coach of the state 
was lifted out of the ruts, 
but the government had not 
resolution enough to settle 
whatnewrutsitwas to run in. 

Dissensions then arose in 
the opposition itself. There 
were some members who had 
the vision of an independent 
Hungary more or less clearly 
in view; and this fraction 
of the party was anxious to 
go much farther than its 
leaders. Its aspirations took 
shape and found expression 
through the medium of a 
person who was at that time 
wholly insignificant. 

Louis Kossuth 

In that diet 'of the Em- 
pire which sat for forty 
months, a young and hand- 
some advocate was ob- 
served among the audience. 

His name was Louis jKossuth. He published lithographed reports of the 

S iceedings, radical in tone and marked by a veiled separatist tendency. 

e government confiscated his lithographic press, he continued his reports 
in manuscript; they were circulated all over the country and met with a 
favourable reception in many quarters. 



Louis Kossuih 
(1802-1894) 
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Proceedings for high treason were instituted against certain persons, 
thpse which attracted most attention being the trial of Nicholas Wessel4nyi 
for a speech made in the comity of Szathmdr and the imprisonment of Louis 
Kossuth for continuing to issue his manuscript newspaper. 

Wessel4nyi was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The country was 
in a ferment of excitement, and the proceedings of the ensuing diet turned 
almost exclusively upon this treason trial. The end of it was thatrthe gov- 
ernment quashed all the legal proceedings for treason and pardoned^ all the 
prisoners. During this session of the diet the government had again been 
vainly warned of the separatist tendencies of the fraction of the opposition 
before mentioned. It felt itself all the more secure because the diet had 
closed amidst general rejoicing and a show of satisfaction amongst all pa,rties. 
Tranquillity was restored I It was soon to be awakened from this delusion. 

Kossutn, now pardoned, took a leading position as editor on the staff of 
a Magyar newspaper. The tone of the paper was radical, and it met with an 
extraordinarily sympathetic response. From that time forward the separ 
ratist tendency came more and more plainly to light. The opposition ou^ 
stripped its former leaders; new leaders arose. Count Louis Batthydnyi 
was the head of the opposition among the magnates, Kossuth led the party in 
the comities. Magyarism and independence were the catchwords of the 
opposition, which strained every nerve to keep the country in a perpetual 
ferment, and succeeded only too well. 

Any and aU means were made to serve this purpose, and for three whole 
years the excitement was kept up over the question of mixed marriages. 
Every measure of the government, good or bad, was impugned. When it 
inaugurated a trade in tobacco there was an uproar m all the comities. The 
object of the agitators was to make government impossible. This end was 
served in the comities by the cortes, which decided questions of the utmost 
moment without comprehending them in the least. When soberminded 
men protested that the government would ultimately be constrained to curb 
the hcense of the comities by force, and that it would therefore be better for 
them to keep within bounds, the opposition's invariable reply was, “ In the 
independence of the comities lies the salvation of Magyar liberty,” and, 
“these excesses must be endured for the sake of saving liberty,” whereupon 
the excesses of the comities rose to a fabulous height. Thus, the legal decis- 
ions of the septemrirate, which the king himself had no power to alter, were 
disregarded in the comity of Bihar because they were given in favour of per- 
sons obnoxious to the opposition. Kossuth organised a league for the pro- 
tection of Hungarian industries, no one was to wear any textile fabrics or use 
any manufactured goods that were not made in Hungary, the customs dues 
between Hungary and Austria, which had been the subject of Magyar griev- 
ance for a hundred years and more, were now taken under the patronage of 
Kossuth and Co., and when the question of abolishing them and allowing free 
trade between Austria and Hungary was discussed, the proposal was violently 
opposed by Kossuth and his followers because it would have meant the loss of 
a means of severance. Everything was done, nevertheless, under the motto 
“No separation!” Wessel4nyi declared in print, “Hungary’s connection 
■with Austria is so advantageous to her that the Hungarians would be forced 
to set the house of Austria on the throne to-day if it had not been done three 
hundred years ago.” Kossuth repeated this phrase in speech and writing, 
and to it the whole opposition pointed when reproached with wanting to tear 
Hungary away from the union. It could say, “ Trust to my word, not to my 
works.” 
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The wretched confusion of the country was worse confounded by the 
language question. The_ exertions of the Czechs in this matter, were child's 
play to what took place in Hungary. By the programme six million inhabi- 
tants wao did not speak Magyar were to be tranSated by ma^e into Hun- 
garians._ When disputes arose over accounts which were not drawn up in 
Hungarian the comities refused to decide them. Petitions in German and 
Slavonic <were often returned to the petitioners, the official letters of the Croat 
comities were sent back if the address was written in Latin. The Croat depu- 
ties could not get a hearing in the diet because they spoke Larin. Register 
of births, marriages, and deaths had to be written in Magyar, even in commimi- 
ries wholly imacquainted wnth the language, and extracts from such docu- 
ments were sent abroad, and were not translated even at the request of the 
foreign authorities. The Protestant clergy received orders to preach in Hun- 
garian one Sunday out of three, even there was not a creature in the con- 
gregation who understood a word of it. Reli^ous instruction was to be given 
in Hungarian, the children were to learn the Hungarian catechism by heart, 
even if they happened to be Slovaks. Magyar ministers were set over Slovak 
congregations, and if the congregarions objected they were brought to reason 
by hard knocxs, “ because the dignity of the nation requires it.” The Slovaks 
were naturally furious, the rather because nobody took their part. Two 
magnates, and two only, raised their voices against this t 3 n'anny of language. 
Count Stephen Szech4nyi and Count John MajMth, but all they said or wrote 
was lost in the general uproar, the storm that was then raging. 

Opposition had become the fashion, the dullest comd be sure of the 
applause of the gallery and the acclamations of the cortes if only he abused 
the government. Men who were absolutely ignorant of the Himgarian lan- 
guage were cheered if th^ brought out riie laboriously conned phrase^" I vote 
with the opposition.” 

Society poured contempt upon the adherents of the government, and here 
women played a great part. Some towns, weary of the vain expectation of 
help from the government, had thrown in their lot with the opposition. Oppo- 
sition principles were inculcated in the minds of the bo 3 rs in the public schools 
(Gymnasmlschvlen), Kossuth’s newspaper was supplied gratis to influential 
village notaries and schoolmasters. The opposition started a fimd for the 
promotion of its objects. No small courage was required to take the part 
of the government in the comities, which in many places had bidden farewell 
to all order, discipline, and discretion. 

The government now resolved to combat the excesses of the comities by a 
measure which, had it been taken when first proposed, might have proved 
successful, but which now merely poured oil upon the flames. It directed 
that the supreme counts and administrators should reside in the comities in 
which they held office and exercise a stricter supervision over the government 
of the comity. Their stipends were raised, and more than thirty appointments 
of this sort were made at once. The opposition set up a tremendous clamour. 
Hitherto they had reviled the government for its inaction, now this step was 
described as a violation of the law and an attempt to coerce the electors for 
the liext diet. 

There was a split in the conservative party itself. Some members con- 
sidered that the liberties of Hungary were bound up with the exemption of 
nobles from taxation, and these were dissatisfied with the government because 
it would no longer defend this privilege. The frequent changes in the chan- 
cellorsWp also had a bad effect upon tne party. Each chancellor had formed 
a party of his own, distinguished from tne rest by niceties of opinion. The 
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stMct Catholic party complained of the neglect of its interests, and, in one 
instance, conservative as it was in other mattera, voted with the opposition 
and against the government upon an ecclesiastical question. Such was the 
state of affairs when the archdiie palatine died. 

The Death of the Archduke Joseph 

Archduke Joseph, the palatine, had filled this high ofiice for half, a cen- 
tury, and had amassed a rich store of experience. He commanded the 
respect of aU parties, though the conservatives deplored in him the lack of 
die resolute spirit demanded in many matters of importance. But for this 
very reason he was popular with the opposition, and he cared much for popu- 
ianty. The opposition had made great strides under him, but his extraordi- 
nary good sense, his wide knowledge of men and affairs. Ins cunning (we may 
sise'tne word now without offence), had always supplied him at ^idous 
jnoments with the means of preventing the attacks upon the main piUars of 
the throne from coming to a climax. The throne did not stamd as firm as it 
had done fifty years ago, but it had not begun to totter when, in a happy hour 
for his reputation, the archduke passed away. 

His obsequies were not over before his son. Archduke Stephen, was nomi- 
nated hewn tenens, ie. proxy; and the nomination was received with great 
approbation by the whole country. In a tour which the archduke made 
through Hungary his personal charm won all hearts, and there was not the 
slightest doubt that he would be elected palatine. In the next diet, there- 
fore, the government reckoned upon the archduke’s personal influence, upon 
the attainments of the chancellor. Count Gyorgy Apponyi, and the talents, 
energy, and resolution of his younger followers. The Transylvanian chan- 
cellor had brought the Transylvanian diet to a successful conclusion, and a 
similar result in Hungary was hoped for. 

The parties which were to try their strength in the diet were extremely 
energetic in their preparations for the struggle. It was ominous of the event 
■that Kossuth was elected deputy in the comity of Pest. The prudent mem- 
bers of the opposition did not want him, they dreaded his extravagant schemes, 
and only allowed him to be nominated as a concession to the eager wishes of 
Count Batthydnyi. Batthyanjd favoured Kossuth because to do so added to 
the perplexities of the government, and he cherished the vain hope that he 
should be able to guide him. When the diet assembled, however, not only 
was Kossuth the leader of the opposition in the estates, but Batthydnyi was 
forced to obey the impulse given by Kossuth. 

It may well be asked by what means Kossuth acquired such an extraordi- 
na^ ascendancy in Hungary. The answer is that it was by his intellectual 
abilities, which were in many respects remarkable; he was an extraordinarily 
gifted orator, a born tribune of the people, and with the exception of Mirabeau 
and O’Connell, no other man of recent times was able so to sway the masses by 
the magic of worefe. As a martj^ for the cause of liberty, for as such he* was 
regarded, he inspired sympathy in generous minds. His very weaknesses — > 
lack of deliberate reflection, unbrimed imagination, boundless self-esteem — » 
were effective, for they were the weaknesses of Magyar character, and were 
carried to an extreme point in him. He laid hold of the Magyars by their 
national pride and the notion of independence. He concealed from himself 
and from others the dangers that lurked upon the road to independence, and 
only exhibited the glorious end afar off. His active spirit lighted upon days 
when the geperal tfeaffectipn of .the .country weighed heavily upon the mon-i 
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archy, and thus produced the readier effect. Besides this, he was attractive 
and ac^ptable, and gained over by roundabout methods those whom he could 
not win to direct assent to Ms schemes. For the fact that his talents were 
wholly destructive, that nothing wMch he bmlt up could bear the test, that it 
all came to nought in his hands, he east the blame upon the government, and 
was believed.^ His attainments were superficial, but on knotty questions he 
used to gfst Ms friends to collect data for him, wMch he put together himself, 
whether rightly or wrongly was all one to him, so long as the result was bril- 
liant, and the brilliancy was guaranteed by Ms eloquence. In a word — he 
found the coimtry di^ffected, with rare talent he exploited the weaMies^ 
and the generous qualities of the Magyars, and he carried Ms audience away 
by the charm of Ms oratory. He was that (happily) rare phenomenon, a 
consummate revolutionary. 

The diet had sat but a few months, before the government arrived at the 
conclusion that no good thing was to be expected from it, and that it must be 
dissolved. But ere the intention could be carried out monarcMcal govern- 
ment was overthrown in France, and the days of March with their conse- 
quences were upon the Austrian monarchy 


THE STOKM DRAWS NEAR 

And now the Viennese government found itself in a condition of diplo- 
matic isolation. England and France were both opposed to Metternich’s 
Itahan policy and the relations of the Staatskonferenz with most of the 
Italian governments had become strained. Offensive and defensive treaties 
concluded with Modena on the 24th of December, 1847, and with Parma on 
the 4th of February, 1848, brought no accession of strength to the Austnan 
government, and, threatened by the daily increasing agitation in the home 
provinces, the Viennese cabinet lost the power to control the situation and 
to take united decisions. 

The uneasy feeling in the ranks of the government increased daily and, 
in proportion, the hope of a timely escape from the approaching storm grew 
less. Here, better than anywhere else, it was known that no firm hand 
guided the administration, that no energetic decision would be taken by the 
cabinet, that helplessness and unwillmgness to act were increasing with the 
perils and difficulties of the situation. It is true that Mettemich, according 
to his custom, indulged in soothing commonplaces, and delighted in calmmg 
himself and others by directmg attention to the inexhaustible resources of 
the empire and to the possibility of permittmg the introduction of political 
reforms into Austria “ at the right time.” mien the beginnmgs of a con- 
stitutional existence had been created in Prussia, Mettemich had declared 
himself to be well disposed towards the states and let it be understood that 
he desired an extension of privileges for the Austrian estates also. But 
neither he nor the other members of the Staatskonferenz thought for a 
moment seriously of mak in g real concessions to the people; the gmdes of 
the state never thought of an essential change in a system whose existence 
was closely bound up with the duration of their personal power. The gov- 
ernment was roused to take action only in a single instance. The clamours 
raised on all sides against the unworthy oppressiven^s of the censorship 
were last to wm a hearing. A control of the censorship and a superior censor 
college came into existence on the 1st of February, 1848. Intended to pro- 
vide the author with greater freedom and to protect Mm in his rights, it 
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actually received such a direction that everyone regarded it as a further 
tightening of the existing restraints of the censorship. 

As neither considerations of foreign policy nor the warning afforded by 
the efforts towards progress on the part of Germany and Prussia had any 
power to bring about a reform of the prevaihng system, so neither could the 
needs of the exchequer suffice to break the unconquerable disinclination foi 
any change. When the condition of the state finances came under discussion, 
criticism was wholly pessimistic in tone. Except amongst those connected 
with the money market it was generally believed that a state bankruptcy 
was imminent, that neither the government nor the national bank, which 
was unfortunately only too closely connected with it, possessed the means to 
meet the demands that would be made on it in a time of excitement. This 
was doubtless a great exaggeration. If it had been possible to obtain a 
complete msight into the budget the true sources of the financial distress 
would have been recognised. The constantly recurring embarrassments of 
the exchequer were not due to an over-straining of the national resources, 
but to an irrational consideration for individual interests, a reprehensible 
dread of leaving the beaten paths and raising the receipts, whose amount 
was no relation to the capacity of the country. But the budget remained a 
sealed book, locked with seven keys, and all that .he citizens knew was that 
the government, as soon as it perceived a dark cloud on the political horizon, 
had recourse to extraordinary measures and trembled helplessly. 

A lasting improvement in the Austnan treasury could be attained only if 
a reform of the budget was undertaken, and, above all, if the people’s hor- 
rible distrust of the good faith and solvency of the state could be broken. 
The recollection of the ill-omened finance patent would not fade from the 
memory of the people, the fear of a repetition of like arbitrary measures would 
not disappear. To get rid of these was the most pressing task for the presi- 
dent of the exchequer, a task to the performapce of which he diligently turned 
his attention; having grown gray in bureaucratic traditions, however, he 
was no longer susceptible of being moved to a rapid ciiange of front and was 
not capable of finding the right ways and means. 

In the year 1810, in the midst of the severest pressure of the earlier 
financial difficulties, a resolution had been taken at Vienna to summon 
deputies of the estates to the control of the court, and from this measure — 
which of course was not carried out — an improvement of credit had been 
expected. Kubeck now gave a similar counsel. Representatives of the 
provmeial estates should assemble in Vienna and there “ receive the fullest 
documentary explanation of the condition of the finances.” He was also 
willing to listen to their opinion as to the means by which the balance between 
receipts and expenditure nught be restored. This suggestion was not dis- 
approved by the Staatskonferenz, but it was not carried to a resolution, not 
executed. It was the same with other propositions which reached the mem- 
bers of the cabinet from one side and another. The feeling of general inse- 
curity and the dread of the approaching political storm had such an effect 
that the strict, dehberate opposition to all innovations was gradually silenced, 
while pious wishes and whispered hopes as to whether the privileges of the 
estates could be increased and the condition of the peasants be definitively 
settled, expressed themselves here and there. But as to passing from these 
to serious action or even_ to a formal promise, this was never auned at. 
Completely unprepared, without fixed plan or clear aim, only tormented by 
a fear which merely strengthened it in its indecision — this was the situation 
in which the revolution of February found the government. 
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THE REVOLXmON OF FEBETTAKT AND THE VIENNESE STATESMEN 

At Vienna, as everywhere else, the first tidings of the fall of Guizot, of 
the flight of Louis Philippe, and of the erection of the republic produced 
complete stupefaction. Men were unable to form a clear idea of the course 
which events had taken, or to descry the faintest light which might shed a 
glimmer pn the immediate future When the power of thought returned, 
the Staatskonferenz made no attempt by extensive concessions to hasten the 
removal of all fuel for the spirit of unrest. Even reforms which had been 
recognised as useful and permissible were again put off, because they would 
now have drawn on the government the suspicion of giving way to the pr®- 
sure of external coercion.^ In this, in spite of their occupying totally different 
standpoints after the 29th of February, the archduke Ludwig and Mettemich 
were completely agreed. 

A group of other statesmen, with whom Mettemich had hitherto been 
essentially in agreement with regard to the, prmciple of reform, had by no 
means come to the same conclusion, but xmder the changed and urgent 
circumstances were rather in favour of greater promptitude, and in part 
even for a still further extension of concession, since in principle they were 
less opposed than Mettemich to the appearance of moral compulsion, or did 
not consider it so dangerous as he did. To this group belonged especially 
K61owrat and Kiibeck, and the archduke John hastened to join himself to 
them, or rather to place himself at their head. 

Altogether in these critical days, the strangest schisms and alliances took 
place in the leading circles. Notably a third and most remarkable group was 
formed by the most prominent and influential personages of that court 
party, which had already often proved adverse to Mettemich in matters 
connected with the church. The members of this group, most of whom 
belonged to the imperial house, had hitherto adhered to the archduke Lud- 
wig in matters of politics, and had consequently gone far beyond even the 
conservative principles of Mettemich in their conception of absolutism, so 
that they felt so little sympathy for the latter’s reforming notions that 
these had even proved a new source of discord. It was just these men, 
however, upon whom events in Pacis made so powerful and alarming an 
impression — whilst Mettemich was rendered all the more rigidly determined 
and impelled towards an alliance with the archduke Ludwig — who, on the 
other hand, suddenly deserted Ludwig and showed that they were prepared 
to make concessions which would lead to the triumph of principles diametri- 
cally opposed to those of Mettemich. The immediate result was the unex- 
pected alliance of this third group with the second, that is, with those states- 
men who were eager for the immediate introduction and extension of reforms, 
•from whom it had hitherto been completely divided on questions of principle. 
But the result most noteworthy and fruitful in consequences was_ this: that 
whereas before the court party had been estranged from Mettemich because 
he had set his face against the ecclesiastical reaction for which it was labour- 
ing, it now broke with him completely because he set himself to work to 
moderate, restrain, and check the political liberalism which its leaders sud- 
denly came to represent. Hence from that hour it toiled with every' means 
that could be devised to effect his overthrow. 

The metamorphosis of the reactionary church party of the court into a 
party of political progress had important consequences. Henceforward this 
court coterie was the principal pivot.of action; but with the desirable came 
also the undesired. The archduchess Sophie was again at its head. On the 
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'Very day after the arrival of the bad news from Paris, where these processes 
of transformation and schism were still in their first ferment, Eflfinger wrote: 
“They_ say that the archduchess Sophie, who never enjoyed greater popu- 
larity in Austria, and whose conservative sentiments are security that she is 
governed only by a conviction of the absolute necessity of certain innova- 
tions, will succeed in w inni ng over the archduke Ludwig to favour changes. 
As president of the Staatskonferenz it is with him that the decision rests, 
and he has always shown that he was not disinclined to them. The views of 
Count KoJowrat on this point are well known. As to Prince Metternich, he 
is too great a statesman to refuse his consent to constitutional reforms and 
improvements in internal administration, when they have become urgently 
necessary if Austria is to preserve her importance as a great European power.” 

Respecting the private intentions of the archduchess Sophie, only mys-. 
terious glimpses were and still are obtainable. According to these we must 
conclude that she, like other members of the imperial house, feared the fate 
of' the “royal family of Orleans,” for her own dynasty, and in the hope of 
being able to avoid it by a bold and startling movement, aimed at and 
demanded nothing less than (1) the immediate abdication of the emperor 
Ferdinand and the elevation to the throne of either her husband, the 
emperor’s next brother, or her son Francis Joseph; (2) the removal of 
the archduke Ludwig and, more especially, of Metternich; (3) and finally the 
convention of an imperial assembly, which assembly might easily be again 
abolished when the storm and fury had spent themselves. 

From this time the indignant court party, under the leadership of the 
archduchess Sophie, made alliance with the leaders of the opposition in 
the estates. This was evidently done in the belief, that, with the help of the 
Lower Austrian estates whose meeting was to be opened on the 13th of 
March, the revolution might be brought under, while at the same time a 
change in the government might be effected 
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On the 12th of March Professor Endlicher, who had close and constant 
intecouise with the emperor and was one of the two deputies from the 
university, first ventured to demand in plain terms from the archduke Lud- 
wig, the dismissal of Metternich. In spite of some handshaking, the deputa- 
tion was dismissed with evident displeasure, and without an answer. But 
in the evening secret influence opened the door to the chamber of the 
emperor himself. Ferdinand, indeed, merely promised to consider the mat- 
ter; it was still a hard thing for him to permit the overthrow of the man 
whom — without likmg him — he had accustomed himself to regard as the 
main prop of the throne. 

At the same moment that shocks from without, and from above even 
more than from below, were endangering Mettemich’s position it was also 
beginning to_ be shaken from within. For, on that same 12th of March, 
Metternich himself began to have doubts of his system. As he saw the tide 
mount, and the_ universal agitation and storm increase around him, he too 
was no longer himself. _ He, m whose system only willingly accorded reforms 
had a place, allowed himself to be impelled into forced concessions. On the 
day mentioned the Landesmarschall, Count Montecuccoli, had a long and 
secret interview with him, no doubt with the intention of convincing him of 
tihe necessity of quieting the estates and of restoring the general satisfaction 
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by offering a concession at the approaching opening of the provincial diet on 
the following day. The facts show his success. In the afternoon was the 
sitting of the S^tskonferenz, The summoning of a “ joint committee of 
the estates,” which had already been agreed to “in accordance with the 
spirit of the law,” but which had afterwards been laid on one side, was to 
be considered and decided on anew. For ^ain on the evening of the 12th, 
notes in., the emperor’s own writing were sent to the Landesmarschall, Count 
Montecuccoli, promising the “ speedy summons ” of that committee. 

But this tardy reform, now regarded, as under the circumstances it must 
be, in the light of an extorted concession, appeared as so extraordinary a 
wmpromise that it_ would have been more prudent to oimt it altogether. 
For it was all done in such a way as to challenge rather than to silence, lather 
to fan the flame than to extinguish it. It has justly been described as a bad 
beginning, “ thrilling almost defiantly the dymg song ” of the expiring Staats- 
konferenz. At the same time there can be no doubt that it was neither 
Metternich nor K61owrat, but solely the obstinate and invincible absolutism 
of the archduke Ludwig which decided in favour of this monstrously short- 
sighted grant. In accordance with it members of the estates were indeed 
to be summoned to Vienna from all the provinces whose representative priv- 
ileges were founded “ on ancient and long unaltered constitutions ” ; but 
only “one from each estate.” These deputies were to be “brought into 
touch” with a “committee appointed for the purpose,” that they might 
deliberate on their position as estates. It would seem to have been a partial 
victory for Metternich and Kolowrat that at least the “reservation” was 
added that “ the measures demanded by the necessities of the moment should 
be indicated ” to these deputies, “ in order that the declaration concemmg 
them, of the views of the deputies, and, necessarily also of the united body 
of their estates, might be received as soon as possible.” It was obvious that 
this concession fell far short of those intended by the estate’s address, which 
demanded the summons of a central committee of all the provincial states, 
remforced by special delegates from the corporations and in the nature of an 
assembly representative of the whole people, the schane for which had been 
already submitted. 

Amid these strange shocks of the reform convulsion, the 12th of March 
drew to a close, to give place, with the dawn of the 13th, to the critical 
phases of the fever of Revolution. At the Hofburg the Staatskonferenz 
held its permanent sitting; beset by a threatening mob of the people, assailed 
by vehement deputations and agitated by its own impotent fancies, its life 
was flickering out like a dying lamp. But once more the proud vitality of 
the old system blazed up in self defence; when the estates actually met they 
were put off with the meaningless phrase: “ that a committee shall inquire 
into and the emperor decide what is expedient to be done.” But when, like 
spring floods, revolutionary demands came roUmg up, when watchwords like 
“National Guard!” “Liberty of the press!” “Mettemich’s resignation!” 
“ Constitution! ” came thundering though the doors of the audience chamber 
like whistling shot: then the rising spirit sank again, and the blaze became 
a small flame which, growing ever weaker and weaker, at last dwindled to the 
famt glimmer- of a spark. 

It was to no purpose that while the grants were conceded, a struggle was 
still maintained; this was only damaging and it came to the same thing, if 
instead of a national guard a “ citizen mihtia ” was granted; instead of literty 
of the press the “ removal of the censorship ” ; instead of a constitution the 
“ constitutionalising of the fatherland.” Only one demand, seemed capalde 
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of no emendation — Mettemich’s resignation. And yet it was; instead of 
th.e dismissal of the old Mettemieh they granted the dismissal of the new./ 


THE MARCH EEVOLTTTION (1848 A.0.) 

The ministerial rescript, in which the emperor declared that he had deter- 
mined to “ summon to v lenna members of the estates of all the provinces, 
•from each estate one member, there to bring them into contact with a gov- 
ernment committee that they might confer together concerning the affairs 
of the estates,” was communicated to the estates on the monimg of March 
13th, but never came to the knowledge of any wider circle. _ For while the 
moderates among the members of the estates were vainly striving to prevail 
with the government and while the Staatskonferenz was making this pitiable 
venture upon the semblance of reform, another disturbing element came 
upon the scene — the Vienna students. 

For some time the temper of the students had ^ven_ cause for disquiet. 
The superficiality of most of their teachers and the raying insufficiency of 
the whole scholastic system rendered a profoimd absorption in academic 
studies the exception amongst them, while every ebullition of the turbulent 
spirits of youth or of the self-confidence of lads at the university, which, 
though perhaps presumptuous in form is at bottom perfectly harmless, was 
repressed with nervous precaution. The students were not only thwarted 
in their natural tendencies, but felt themselves ■wilfully forced into a false 
position. A blind terror was -writ large on the attitude of the government 
towards them, and it was no wonder that they acquired a belief m their own 
peculiar importance and cheated themselves with the illusion that they were 
a power in the state. In the chorus of complaints they heard raised against 
the government, the first place was assigned to its insolent neglect of learning, 
its hatred of any kind of culture. The students seized upon this as a personal 
grievance, they felt themselves the victims of a direct affront on the part of 
the cabinet and consequently justified in offering a particularly ■vigorous 
resistance to the old system. 


The Students’ Petition 

The idea of a students’ petition was started in a tavern in the Alser suburb 
on the_7th of March, and, the most unusual and extraordinary proceedings 
appearing in those days a mere matter of course, was unanimously approved 
by the students there assembled. When they met again two days later to 
compare the schemes drawn up in the meantime and to consult upon the 
final drafting of the petition, the ■wiser heads amongst them could not dis- 
guise the extent of their perplexity. No state can be saved by literary 
exercises, no government brought to naught by borrowed phrases. Nothing 
but the fact that the enterprise was already too ■widely known to be dropped 
and that “the honour of the whole body of students was involved” deter- 
mined them to proceed. By the evening of the 11th of March the petition 
had been put into shape. It informed the emperor that “a great event sets 
the public peace at stake,” it assured him of “ the readiness of the students 
to defend their common fatherland against aU enemies, whether they menace 
it from west or east,” of liberty it averred that “it renders men capable of 
great actions and chsposes them to endure sore trials "with fortitude,” and 
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expressed the opinion of the students that “the actualisation of liberty is a 
pressing need in so critical a condition of the world.” Buttressed by these 
arguments the students demanded liberty of the press, of speech, of instruc- 
tion, of study and conscience, and universal suffrage, and ended with a vague 
sentence that referred to the reform of the German Confederation. 

There was no real reason for attaching great importance either to the 
contents of the petition or to the character of the petitioners. Nevertheless 
this seemed to the government more serious than any other political demon- 
stration. Ihey had allowed the petition of the Juridisck-Folitischen^ Les&- 
v^&in (Juridical and Political Reading Union) to be circulated without 
hindra,nce, they had opposed to the projects of the estates the ba,rrier of 
invincible indolence, nothing but the prospect of a students’ petition was 
capable of stirring them to energy. On March 12th the professors were 
summoned to the university by command of the chancellor. The tutors, 
who had hitherto been intentionally kept apart from the students, were to 
exert their influence to prevent the presentation of the petition. They did 
their dutj by warning and dissuading them. When the dry observations of 
the Stvdiendiredor Kremer faded of effect on the growing excitement of the 
vast concourse of young men, Hye and Endlicher, both popular professore 
and men of note among the liberals, endeavoured to turn them from their 
purpose. _ Had they been able to address each man individually they would 
have carried their point, but in the dense throng every one drew courage 
from his neighbour. One concession only could they obtain — that when 
the students had signed the petition they should leave it to be presented 
by Hye and Endlicher. That same morning the two professors hurried to 
the castle to beg for admittance to the presence of the emperor. They 
knocked at many doors, were received by Kblowrat with hollow phrases of 
condolence, had to listen to solemn exhortations from the archduke Ludwig, 
but were unable to accomplish their mission. Not till evening, when a meet- 
ing of the privy council had been held and had recognised the necessity of 
at least a semblance of compliance, were they granted audience of the emperor, 
and then by the backstairs. He received them with courtesy and kindness, 
it was not in his gentle nature to do otherwise; but even he could not give 
them a plain answer or a definite explanation. 


The Thirteenth of March 

Thus the 13th of March, the day awaited by many with dread, by ah 
with intense curiosity, the day appointed for the assembly of the estates, 
dawned writhout the least attempt having been made to avert the threatening 
storm. The first black clouds gathered from the quarter of the university. 
Hye and Endlicher had promised to report to the students upon the result of 
their mission, and early in the morning they found an immense crowd awaiting 
them. Their words awoke a feebler response to-day than yesterday. The 
students’ excitement had gathered strength during the night, their preten- 
sions had waxed writh it, their political demands began to take tangible 
shape. Denunciations of Mettemich and Sedlnitzky as “ traitors and thieves'” 
grew audible, together with outcries for their prompt dismissal. Who could 
suppose that such a tumult could be allayed by a^urances of imperial favom 
and good will couched in general terms? While Hye was vaunting this 
day as “ the greatest in the history of Austria,” declaring that “ the eyes of 
I Europe were bent upon the university,” and entreating his hearers to seek 
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prograss by the ways of order and punctual attendance at lecture, in the 
leethre-roonas and quadrangle the procession was making ready to start for 
ihs LaTidkaus, where, in defiance of traditional usage, the estates were assem- 
bling' without ceremony, furtively, and as it were by stealth. Tokens were 
gathering on ah sides to show that the programme devised by the liberal 
p^rty in the estates — the accomplishment of reform by peaceful means — 
could not be adhered to. r 

Thousands of people, most of them of the better class, tlmonged the streets 
near the Landhaus and presently surged into the open courtyard. The 
mood of mainfest perplexity which at first prevailed m the crowd forbids 
the assumption — which was afterwards mooted — that the events of the 
^y had been deliberately planned and were inaugurated by old revolu- 
tionary hands. This mood would have lasted longer, for each man was 
anxious to play the part of spectator and hoped that some one else would 
put an end to the painful period of waiting and suspense, but for the heated 
ima^nation of a young physician, Fischhof by name, weU known as a senti- 
tomtal enthusiast. With a cheer for liberty he began, with & cheer for the 
Hungarians and Italians he ended a speech which, though distinctly audible 
to omy few of those about him, incited others to speak in their turn and 
brought life and movement into the crowd. But it was not until, amidst 
general applause, a student began to read aloud Kossuth’s speech of March 
3rd, that political passion really began to rise and revolutionary desires to 
stir in the breasts of the multitude. Now they, too, were provided with a 
programme, and it therefore seemed all the more imperative to take steps 
to realise the same, and to find a means of communication with the ruling 
powers, or, as one of the orators plirased it, “to convert into a dialogue the 
monologue which had hitherto been recited from the well-roof in the court- 
yard of the Landhaus.” 

A crowd of people, squeezed by pressure of the throng into the entrance 

hall, stairway, and anterooms of the Landhaus, were already busy with prep- 
arations to this end A moment more, and the intruders, with an ever- 
jncreasing mob at their heels, would have been in the room where the estates 
were assembled, and a motley intermingling of the representatives of the 
estates and the populace would have rendered further deliberations impos- 
rible. To obviate such disorder the Landesmarschall made an agreement 
with Fischhof, who was the leading spokesman m the anteroom, as he had 
been in the courtyard, by which a certain number of delegates — six citizens 
and six students — were to be present at the session to assure themselves of 
the -honest intentions of the estates. So far nothing had occurred to disturb 
the concord betw;een the estates and the populace. ■ The crowd in the court- 
yard repeatedly called for popular individuals among the members of the 
estates — Montecuccoli, Dobblhof, Colloredo, Schmerling — greeted them 
with applause when they appeared at the window, and listened quietly to 
theu speeches. It was reserved for one of those historic misunderstandings 
which seem to have been epidemic in the year 1848 to sow the seeds of 
hostility and to propagate a fierce lust of battle in the mob. At an earlier 
hour, while Fitehhof was negotiating with Montecuccoli, the crowd below 
had been seized with nervous anxiety for the safety of its friends, and had 
b<5en appeased only by the appearance of Fischhof at the window, hand in 
hand with the Landesmarschall. Suspicion was again aroused by a note 
dtepped'from the upper story, and tne reading of Kossuth’s speech was 
Interrupted that its contents might be made known. It contained the request 
cfithe estates that^the budget should be published and a committee of estates i 
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summoned from all the provinces. Ihe limited scope of the asphations pf 
the estates could not have become known at a less opportune moment than 
when Kossuth’s speech had set the minds of men aflame and made them ripe 
for the widest and loftiest demands. The sheet of paper was caught by a 
student, who then declared in the name of the people that the petition pf 
the estates left the wishes of the nation unfulfilled, and tore it up In the 
midst of> the ensuing excitement a cry was raised that the delegates of the 
people were being kept prisoners in the chamber of the estates, while from 
the other side an alarm was started that the Landhaus was being surrounded 
by soldiers. The agitated crowd leapt to the conclusion that they had been 
treacherously betrayed. Blind passion cast off all restraints and_ broke all 
bounds Tne staircase and the rooms were stormed in one furious >ruab, 
and the mob vented its fury on window-panes, benches, clmirs and tabl^'. 
The members of the estates were seized with consternation _ and pai^* 
Impelled by the desire to make good their escape from the dis^uietibg atmqs- 
phere of the Landhaus they declared their willingness to petition the emperor 
in person to comply with the wishes of the people. The revolution pressed 
hard on their heels and they put themselves at its head. And, in the train 
of the estates, panic and irresolution entered into the casde likewise. 

The members of the Staatskonferenz, supported by Prince Windischgtatz 
and several prh'y councillors, had been in session for several hours without 
coming to any definite conclusion. They had looked forward to the Ides of 
March with doleful misgivmgs, but had made no provision whatever for any 
particular occurrence. Even the most ordinary precautions had been 
neglected; such as the timely posting of soldiers at dangerous points, the 
concentration of the executive power in the hands of a single mdividual,_ the 
issuing of summonses to the Regierungsprasideni (president of the adminis- 
tration), to the chief of the police, and to the mayor. _ The Staatskonferenz 
learned no more of the late proceedings th^ the thronging petitioners thought 
good to tell, nor could it communicate with the people except through their 
means. To all these evils was added the disastrous irresolution of the 
emperor himself. He ivas and remained inaccessible the whole day long, and 
there was no other person who had authority to give a final decision in his 
name. The Staatskonferenz as a corporate body had no legal functions, not 
one of its members could take absolute responsibility upon himself nor wield 
the whole authority of the government. Such was the constitution of the 
body which was called upon to display energy and wisdom if a strong curb 
was to be imposed upon the revolution. The deputies of the estates naturally 
met with no vigorous opposition, but they were as little able to congratulate 
themselves upon getting a definite answer to their petition. After a long 
discussion, in which the isolated position of Mettemich, the only one who 
advised strong measures, was made plainly apparent, the Staatskonferenz 
agreed upon the following concession: the_ measures called for by the 
present condition of affairs shall be inquired into by_ a special commission 
appointed for the purpose md submitted to his imperial majesty (Allerhoch- 
sten) for decision; and his imperial majesty (AUerhdchstdieselben) will ther^ 
upon with all speed decree whatsoever shall serve the common welfare of his 
beloved subjects.” 

1 ! t 

The Mob 

While those m the castle drew breath more freely after having, aeeom- 
plished this bold deed, events went their way careless of them in the streets 
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of Vienna. After the departure of the estates a considerable crowd stayed 
behind in the court3?ard of the Landhaus, paying homage to an improvised 
revolutionary committee — composed of students under age — - and other- 
wise content to relieve its feelings by noisy expressions of impatience. The 
space in front of the Landhaus and the streets in its immediate neighbour- 
hood wore a more disturbed aspect. Youthful orators heated the popular 
imagination and furnished popular fury with a definite^ object by such catch- 
words as “Pereat Mdtermch “Down with Se^nitsky!”_ The clamour 
grew steadily louder and more general on the tennis ground in front of the 
ChanceUerie {Stmtshanzlei), in the Herrengasse, and in the Freiung. In the 
intervals might be heard the screams of those who were borne down or crushed 
in the throng, and adjurations to the soldiers to keep the peace; for soldiers 
at last began to emerge from different points to purge the Landhaus and to 
clear the streets between it and the castle, and as they advanced they came 
upon a dense and immovable mass of people eveiywhere, and themselves 
became involved in the press. The military had no thought of resorting to 
violence, the unarmed mob was not prepared to fight, and yet a collision vyas 
in the long run inevitable. The soldiers, pushed to and fro in the surging 
mass, ended by losing patience; their hesitating indecision in the early hours 
of the morning and their incapacity now to obey the word of command, roused 
the mocking laughter of the populace and gave a handle to the impudence of 
a set of pert lads. The closely packed crowd behind, ignorant of the way 
events were tending, were principally concerned for their personal safetj^; 
they tried to get breathing-space by pushing and shoving, and rent the air 
with hideous din. In the turmoil discretion went to the winds. Every 
hasty word was caught up and repeated by a thousand throats, every action 
found a thousand imitators. When some engineers advanced to take the 
place of a grenadier division which had been driven back step by step before 
the mob, some voices raised the cry of treason, while others whistled, hissed 
and cursed. One part of the throng penetrated into the upper rooms of the 
Landhaus, wrecked the furniture, and threw it out of the windows on the heads 
of the soldiers, who replied by a volley. In a few seconds the Landhaus was 
cleared, but on the other hand the riot spread into remoter streets and 
extended its sphere to an element which had hitherto held aloof from it, the 
citizen class proper. 

The report that innocent and defenceless persons were being fired upon 
decided the sympathies of citizens who already felt aggrieved at seeing the 
loyal Viennese treated as if they were rebels. The citizen militia {Burger- 
corps) assembled in uniform, men of reputation from patrician families, such 
as Arthaber, Hombostl, and Bach, urged the mayor, who had not gone out- 
side his private residence aU day, to exert his influence to obtain the with- 
drawal of troops from the city; militia officers, relying on their privilege of 
free access to the castle, joined the deputation of the estates which had been 
besieging the Staatskonferenz since noon. They had no better success than 
the deputation itself in extorting definite concessions from the government, 
but their appearance contributed not a little to shake the resolution of the 
ministers. When Metternich persisted in talking of a rabble misguided by 
French, Folish, and Swiss emissaries they contradicted him sharply, and when 
he called upon them to put an end to the “ street row ” they answered in a loud 
voice that “ it was not a row but a revolution.” The members of the Staats- 
konferenz were driven to credit their words, for even the rector magnificus, 
the over-timorous JenuU, who had once been made to tremble by a visit from 
Rotteck, came on the scene with an outrageous demand, no less than that the 
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studente should be provided with arms. The latter had assembled again in 
the Aula that afternoon, had again listened with applause to Hye’s temperate 
speeches on liberty and order and on the obstinacy of the government; and 
on the sacrifices which he, “ though the father of four children,” was making 
for the good cause; but when the rumour reached them of the slaughter in 
front of the Landhaus they had demanded arms and threatened to storm the 
armory.' Fortunately one of those present called to mind the rectorial privi- 
lege of entering the imperial presence at all times unannounced. The vener- 
able JenuU was sent for, and willingly imdertook the ofiice of appl 3 dng to the 
government for arms for the students. He met with a kindly reception from 
the archduke Francis Charles; “as a man of honoxur” the latter could assure 
him that “concessions” were in process of being made. The archduke Lud- 
wig offered a stouter resistance. Not until the old man flung himself upon 
his knees and set forth the dire consequences of a refusal could he obtain so 
much as a promise that the Staatskonferenz “would promptly take the matter 
into consideration.” With a heart but little lightened the rector returned to 
the imiversity, whence the students in their impatience had already despatched 
another deputation after him , composed this time of members of the medical 
faculty. 

By the time the latter reached the castle the excitement there had come to 
a climax. The rumour that citizens in uniform had actu^y been fired upon 
from the police buildings set the blood of most of the deputies in a ferment and 
caused them to forget the attitude of loyalty they had hitherto maintained, 
nay, to forget civihty itself. Even the Staatskonferenz perceived that the 
moment Md come for abating something of its stubborn determination. Of 
all popular grievances the censorship of the press was the oldest,^ the most 
general, and the best grounded. They would begin by redressing it. It was 
just possible that they might lay the storm by this means, or at least divert 
the educated classes from taking part in the commotion. Had the boon of 
liberty of the press been granted a few days earlier it rmght have called forth 
some gratitude, though it could hardly have averted the catastrophe from old 
Austria. Now it merely whetted the appetites of men for furtlier concession. 

The Retirement of Mettemich 

Prince Mettemich withdrew from the archduke Ludwig’s presence chamber 
to an adjoming room to draw up with his own hand the scheme of a press law 
on the model of the Prussian press regulations of March 8th. The chancellor 
had scarcely left the room before the cry for his dismissal was raised from the 
deputation of the estates, in the first mstance by a member of the Grafenhank 
(bench of counts). It was caught up with ever increasing violence, and the 
noise drew Mettemich back from the next apartment.^ Not a voice was raised 
in his favour, not only were the intruders eager for Ms fall but he felt him^lf 
abandoned by his colleagues in office, and, realising that all was lost, he him- 
self took the lead, saying, not without dignity — “It has been the busme^ 
of my life to labour for the welfare of the monarchy as I understand it; if it is 
thought that I imperil its welfare by remaining at my post, it can be no sacri- 
fice to me to leave it.” Not a voice was raised in protest, no one be^ed him 
to retract this declaration; nay, he had to listen to an old nulitia officer who 
answered: “Your serene highness, we have no objection to your person but 
every objection to your system, and we must therefore repeat that the throne 
and monarchy can be saved_ only by your resignation.” He had no option 
but to consummate the sacrifice. 
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• ' Tie old system did not perish with Mettemich; as l:ad been imagined, 
it lost its most brilliant exponent and its most typical representative. 
Hence the 'people might well sum up the news of his resignation m the sen- 
tence, “ Everything is conceded.” The first concession was arms for the people. 
No rem ainin g member of the Staatskonferenz was strong enough to defy the 
petsietence of the university deputation. Ihe archduke Ludwig ratified the 
decree that “for the maintenance of tranquillity and order arms should be 
supplied to the students, foreigners only excepted.’’^ And when a member of 
the estates added a corollary to the effect that all citizens should be required 
to enrol themselves in the standing militia of the city the Staatskonferenz 
again acquiesced. The deputies hurried into the streets to proclaim the 
triumphs of tte day, only to be met, before they could reach the university, by 
bands of students whom the regierungsprasident, terrified at the disorderly 
conduct of the proletariat in the suburbs, had authorised to take arms on 
bis bwn responsibility, and who, with a lighted torch for their banner, were now 
plalrching to the town armory, there to provide themselves with the panoply 
of liberty — rusty sabres and muskets without locks.® 


The Grant of a Constitution 

The next morning the improvised Stadtwehr (town guard) assembled. It 
must be acknowledged to the credit of the students and townsmen that they 
maintained peace and order. The citizen militia acquired and retained the 
name of ^‘national guard,” and Count Hoyos was appointed to the command. 
Ihe spokesmen of the revolt now thronged into the emperor’s anti-chamber 
in order to announce their farther wishes; it had, however, been determined 
not to allow the emperor to treat immediately with these boisterous petitioners 
and admonishers. The chamberlain, a wealthy Hungarian magnate, there- 
fore refused to announce them; they determined to take no notice of the 
refusal and to penetrate to the emperor’s apartment. The chamberlain — 
mindful of his duty and his oath — placed himself before the door, laid his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, and declared that so long as he stood on that 
spot nd one sliould cross the threshold. The impetuous intruders drew back, 
but on searcliing found a back door which brought them to the emperor. A 
diort time after it was announced in the streets: “The emperor has been 
pleased to decide on the removal of the censorship and the immediate publi- 
cation of a press law.” The general rejoicmg had scarcely begun when a cry 
for a constitution was raised m the streets. In the evening, at the motion 
of the archduke Francis Charles, the Staatskonferenz held a meeting which 
was also attended by Francis Charles’ son, the archduke Francis Joseph, 
now emperor of Austria. At this meeting it was decided that it would be 
advisable for the emperor to anticipate the wishes of the people by granting 
a constitution on his own initiative. 

When Vienna awoke the next morning it was surprised by the information 
that the emperor had decided to assemble the estates of the German and 
Slav kingdoms, as well as deputies from Italy, at latest by the 3rd of July, in 
order to secure for himself their advice on legislative and administrative 
questions. 'Thus the constitution was granted without the utterance of the 
word constitution. The jubilation was extraordinary and when, in the after- 
noon, the emperor drove out, the enthusiastic people wanted to take out the 
hors^ and drag" the carriage themselves. 

The same evening a deputation of the Hungarian diet, with the palatine 
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archduke Stephen at its head, appeared, to submit to the emperor the ^hes 
of the diet. Here we must go back to see what had been happening in the 
meantime at Presburg. 

A Separate Governmeni Granted to Hungary (18^8 A.D.) 

So soon as the news of the events in Paris had reached Presburg, the 
table of the estates held a meeting and passed the foil wing resolutions: 
“Hungary shall receive an independent ministry, responsible to the diet. 
When the king is not in the country the palatine, the archduke Stephen, 
takes the king’s place as his alter ego. He is irresponsible. AU decrees must 
be countersigned by a minister. The Hungarian ministry has its seat at 
Budapest. AU business which has been hitherto carried on by courts at 
Vieima shall be exclusively the affair of the Hungarian ministry. Tlie king, 
or his representative, appoints only the prime minister, who then nominates 
the other ministers.” The following phrase was added: “-without prejudice 
to the maintenance of the imity of the crown and the connection of the mon- 
archies and havmg consideration to the relations of Himgary to the hereditary 
domains.” 

At the time of this decision the palatine was in Vienna'. For ten days 
the Judex cunce, George MajMth, refused to permit a sitting of the table of 
inagnates to be held. The table of estates was already anxious to impeach 
him -when the palatine at last returned. The haU of the magnates and the 
gaUeries were Med -with a fearfuUy excited crowd of young men. No one 
ventured^ to speak, and so the decision of the table of estates was made into 
a resolution of the diet and the deputation already mentioned proceeded to 
Vienna. The enormous demands which it brought, and which threatened to 
burst the bonds of the monarchy excited profound misgi-mgs in the govern- 
ment, but the Magyar deputation persisted in its demands; the archduke 
Stephen declared that he would lay do-wn the office of palatine if the royal 
sanction was not given. The pressure was great; the emperor gave his 
consent. 


The Flight of Mettemich ( 18^8 A.I>. ) 

In the general commotion which had taken place throughout the mon- 
archy, our attention is primarily attracted by the fate of one indmdual, 
namely, the man who for nme-and-thirty years had guided the fate of the 
Austrian monarchy. It is probably unnecessary to say that we mean Prince 
Mettemich It has been already told how he withdrew from his exalted 
position. On the eveniug of the same day he discussed the event with his 
entourage with as much calm as though he had no share in it. To the remark 
of some friends that his retirement was not yet final, since the emperor had 
not yet approved it, he answered that he could not remam in that way because 
then his resignation would appear to be merely done for effect, and only the 
petition of those who had brought it about comd determine him to -withdraw 
it He went quietly to bed. 

In the morning he was warned of a rabble approaching the chancellery. 
Two friends appeared and conducted him and the princess across the Bastei 
to the dwelling of one of the said friends. Here he remained till e-vening. 
A hackney coach was provided and brought there secretly. One of the 
prince’s friends wished to take his seat on the coachbox, but the driver said, 
“ No, that will attract attention. Eely on me, I will get the prince away.” 
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With extraordinaxy speed the man drove off, the prince, the princess, and 
caie friend m the carriage. The gate of the Rothethurm was barred; the 
driver spoke into the carnage, “do not be alarmed, I will get you out.” Four 
or five other hackney carriages were there and the gate was finally opened to 
their insistence; the driver drove swiftly through. He brought the prince 
to another friend in the lines of the Jager. There a carriage was already 
prepared and mto this the fugitives and their companions stepped. They 
came safely through the lines. The prince remained five days with a friend 
and continued his journey. At Ohnutz he was refused admittance into the 
town. He took a circuitous route to the railway, while a report was inten- 
tionally spread which credited him with having taken another road. The 
friend who accompanied the fugitives gave out that the carria^ was empty; 
the blinds were drawn so that no one could see in, and it therefore passed for 
a luggage van. Seventeen hours the prince and princess spent shut up in 
that carriage. Overcome with thirst, the prince said: “to die of thirst or 
another way, is all one; I*must drink.” He demanded a glass of water. 
The passengers were thus informed that the carriage was not empty and 
immediately the word was passed round; “they are suspects.” At this 
critical moment the friend initiated the conductor into the_ secret and the 
man gave the signal to start; several passengers who had alighted were left 
behind, but the prince was saved. 

Once more the prince was m great danger. It happened at an inn, that 
the pretended Englishman and his wife continually spoke French, and their 
linen looked suspicious on account of the embroidered initial, and was finer 
than that usually belonging to persons of the condition of which they declared 
themselves to be. It was whispered “ it might be Prince Metternich.” Where- 
upon some one said, “If I knew that I would kill him with my own hand ” 
The journey was immediately continued and the prmce again eluded the 
danger. He encountered no further perils till he reached Holland and Eng- 
land, where he was received with that consideration which misfortune merits. 
The affectionate care of the friend who had rescued the prmce had saved the 
population of Vienna from a crime which would probably have occurred if 
he had fallen into the hands of the excited crowd * 

While England afforded Metternich the shelter of her hospitality a severe 
judgment was passed on him by her minister for foreign affairs. On June 
15th Lord Palmerston wrote to Leopold, king of the Belgians:® 

“As to poor Austria, every person who attaches value to the maintenance 
of a balance of power ui Europe must lament her present helpless condition; 
and every man gifted with ever so httle foresight must have seen, for a long 
tune past, that feebleness and decay were the inevitable consequences of 
Prince Metternich’s system of government; though certainly no one could 
have expected that the rottenness within would so soon and so completely 
have shown itself without. Lord Bacon says that a man who aims at being 
tlie only figure among ciphers is the rum of an age; and so it has been with 
Metternich. He has been jealous of anything hke talent or attainment m 
individuals, and of anything like life in communities and nations. He suc- 
ceeded for a time m damming up and arresting the stream of human progress. 
The wonder is, not that the accumulated pressure should at last have broken 
the barrier and have deluged the country, but that his artificial impediments 
should have produced stagnation so long.”^ 

One iffter another the high state officials withdrew from their posts A 
new ministry was formed. Ficquehnont for foreign affairs, Pillersdorf for 
the interior, Taafe for justice, Sommaruga for education, Kiibeok for finance. 
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Zanini was spon after added as minister of war. But a partial change in the 
quickly followed. Kraus toqk Kubeck’s place, Latour Zanini’s, 
and Sonunaruga provisionally took over the ministry of Justice as weU. By 
tte addition of Doblhoff as minister of commerce and agriculture, and of 
Baumgartner as minister of public works, the number of ministers was 
mereased to eight.^ 


CHARACTEE AKD END OP THE MARCH REVOLUTION 

We have now finished with the description of the occurrences of the 13th, 
14th, and lSth of March, 1848, in Vienna, and of the causes which led to them. 
The reaction, which later triumphed over the Austrian upheaval, has chosen to 
represent even the March revolution as the logical outcome of a propaganda 
set going by French, Italian, Polish, or Hungarian emissaries. There is, for 
any thing the writer has been able to discover, no trace of this. As evidence 
against it, it is known that even before the days of March there was a strong 
party at court which attempted to compass the downfall of the Staatskon- 
ferenz, which was dominated by Archduke Ludwdg and Prince Metternich, 
because the domination which these two statesmen especially had managed 
to seemre had become unendurable to it. 

This party, which was not concerned with the refoms in favour of free- 
dom, but only with the possession of the power, in ■which the archduke and 
Prince Metternich would not allow it a share, supported the efforts of the 
hberals in so far as these were directed to the do'wnfall of the all-powerful 
chancellor. But the liberals, who desired not a mere change of officials but a 
radical iteration of the whole system of government, were not content with 
Metternich's ■withdrawal. The revolution, far from ceasing to grow, struck 
deeper and deeper root, and the constitution had to be proclaimed in order to 
put an end to the re^volution. _ That court party which by the do^wnfall of the 
chancellor, had attained their_ utmost wishes, would not have hesitated to 
annihilate the revolution in Vienna by means of bombs and grape shot, if 
they had been possessed of the necessary power. It was indeed their weak- 
ness which compelled them to submit to the people, who at this time possessed 
but one mind, one soul, as though all differences of class and fortune had sud- 
denly ceased to exist. 


A CorUemparary Estimate 

The WicTier Zdtung, shortly after the days of March, published an article 
dealmg with the causes of the Vienna movement, part of which ■we here quote: 

“The movement was twofold: the sincere and peaceable, but now urgent 
entreaty of the well-disposed for the improvement of the state organisation 
was the movement of the great majority of the people of Vienna. But besides 
that a comparatively small nuniber of the proletariat in the suburbs and out- 
side of the town had risen, with the idea of making use of this opportumty to 
perpetrate atrocities. This was the seamy side, the second part of the move- 
ment. 

“The man who possesses insight into the deeds of his Fatherland is day 
and night in company with the idea, and so acquires a conviction of what is 
required. The severest censure and denunciation cannot stifle tliis first germ 
of aU wishes of the people. The friends of the Fatherland, who have acquired 
a common con^viction, exchange their views, for mutual instruction, and the 
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supplying of one another’s defects This is the second step in formulating 
the wishes of the people. Intercotpse between business^ colleagues in all 
classes extends the acquirements of the mind in all sections of the state- 
family; and so the desires of the people become general 

For years this was the course of public opinion in Vienna; and in the 
• whole empire it formed itself and spread, in spite of espionage : and the censor- 
ship had no other effect than to prevent the rulers from beeommg acquainted 
with the desires of the governed. A shock, a chance^ occurrence suffices to 
make a long-disregarded public feelmg burst mto action; and so it was m 
Vienna: the training, extending over long years, of the public mind to an 
understanding of what it really wanted, the events in western Europe, the 
example of Germany, the students’ agitation — these are the true causes of 
the single-hearted uprismg of the people. No other need be sought. There 
were no secret societies organised; there was no encitement, no pamphlets 
were distributed; nor were any of those means employed, of whatever sort, 
which some have thought to discover. It was not a manufactured thing; 
it was like the sun, rising by force of the ever-inscrutable natural laws of the 
world’s history. It was a peaceable reversal of conditions, not a revolution. 
Simultaneous piU'gings on the part of individual bands of the mob did, it is 
true, take place; but they had no union, no cohesion. The strongest proof of 
this lies in the fact that the pdlagera did not betake themselves to the imperial 
palace nor to the mansions of the nobility and statesmen, but to Just those 
places where the legitimate desires of the people could obtam no satisfaction — 
to the factories and the dwelling houses of their employers.” 

Lohner’s Estimate 

A particularly exact estimate of the political importance of the events of 
March has been arrived at by Lohner. He writes* “Into the time that 
separates the commencement from the close, a number of alterations were 
compres^d, which in the ordmary course of events would need a life-time for 
their accomplishment. Therefore in their rapid transition the different 
stages through which the revolution passed, from the few isolated reforms to 
the foundation of a completely new order of government, are, though faintly 
accentuated, recognisable. Almost all the parties who took part in the move- 
ment found themselves in quite a different position at its conclusion from that 
which they had occupied at its commencement. 

“The new Austria which had replaced the old was, as regards both its 
domestic and its foreign relations, in the condition of a state whose radically 
altered conditions of existence had nothing in common with the old. These 
very circumstances later involved various consequences, in all directions, 
whose results already forced themselves on the notice of the quiet spectator 
as concrete subjects of observation, even as early as the joyous evening upon 
which the constitution was celebrated. 

“The most important of these results were as follows: At the conclusion 
of the popular msurrection by the grant of the constitution, the court party 
had at first supported it and later, though against their wiU, actually joined it; 
they now seceded from this confederacy and adopted an opposite policy. 
They had supported ths movement as long as a common objective was in 
question. This was quite sharply defined and restricted to the removal of 
Mettemich. Prom the time this was accomplished their friendly or unfriendly 
attitude was decided entirely by the measure of reform, in no direction to be 
exceeded, that they considered nectary. The farthest formal limit of this 
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was, in fact, a representative ponstitution. From the moment that was con- 
ceded, the original d 3 mastic interests would naturally reappear in their full 
determination, as a jealous endeavour to keep the consequences of that con- 
stitution down to their min i m um. 

“ The reform party of the estates was in a similar position. At first sup- 
ported by the people, then outstripped by them, it feared lest, in the natural 
course of .thin^, when the division of power came to be arranged, it would be 
more neglected than before. ' ' 

“A constitution can become a gain to a body consisting of nobility only 
when it is an aristocratic one. The Austrian estates had gone hand in hand 
with the people m the cause of freedom; arrived at equality, they would be 
forced to join the one stable party — iiamely, that which continually seeks to 
hold in steady condensation the steamlike capacity for expansion of a political 
relation * 

“Valuable and full of results as the events of the three days had been, they 
none the less bear in their effects the same relation to a true revolution as an 
armed demonstration bears to a battle of annihilation. What is properly 
called government, the exercise of state functions, was, even if only nominally, 
still in the hands of those officials who had been previously intrusted with it. 
The fundamental guarantee of the new state of affairs — the promise of a 
constitution — had, so to speak, come into effect by agreement. The effective 
pillars of the absolutist system, the official, the military, the clerical clergy, 
were transferred in uninterrupted power to the new order, so that the safety 
of the constitution was left in the keeping of the very people in the teeth of 
whose opposition and interests it had come into being. Principles, however, 
cannot divided from the parties which hold them; and whereas the French 
Revolution trimnphed because it brought into power a government of its own 
school, the Austrian constitution presented the fantastic picture of a fortress 
whose strong posts had been entrusted to its enemies. 

“ If already the existence of political parties presents itself in the light of a 
succession of violent transitions, so those which could be foreseen in Austria 
were further complicated by the parties of the nationalities. The principle of 
liberty and equality, when put to the test of practice, is simply government 
by the majority. But this only holds good within the confines of the indi- 
vidual nationality; beyond that it becomes just the reverse — servitude and 
hegemony. The movement which broke the iron ring of benevolent despotism, 
which had maintained the totality of things and conditions in some kind of 
confused co-existence, prepared the way for calling in question everything 
which had hitherto existed, as purely artificial; and so its break-up was a 
signal for the nationalities, after shaking themselves free from the former 
laws of gravitation, to choose a common centre. This principle once decided, 
daim now opposed claim, independence was confronted by independence; 
and this was manifestly true_ of the whole empire to its extremest borders 
without distinction or exception. As in the Greek myth the iron men who 
threatened Cadmus fought one another when he threw a stone into their 
midst, so now for the people of Austria the constitution played the part of the 
stone 

“Fmally, as regards foreign affairs, while political sympathies for Russia 
had, until now, held the scales of conflicting material interests in the East, so 
now constitutional Austria must have appeared as the direct enemy of Russia. 
Along a large extent of its boundary the related peoples of Austna would be 
the most dangerous vehicle for propaganda of poiitical and social changes 
amongst those of Russia. In Austria revolution and imperialism met face to 
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Abruptly as the shock of revolution had come, both Frankfort and Berlin 
retained self-command enough to link the new state of things with the old, 
even if by nothing more than a slender thread of legal continuity, by means 
of the united diet in the one case and the confederation diet in the other. 
In Austria it was not so. The country passed at a bound from the coercive 
measures of absolutism to a constitutional government, which (with the 
levity of political immaturity) it fancied that it had already attained, together 
with all the attributes of constitutional hberty, because most of the towns 
had improvised a town militia in imitation of Vienna and had abolished the 
censorship, and because nobody obeyed the authorities unless he pleased. 
The ministry, which had taken the place of the defunct Staatskonferenz, 
went so far as to dub itself responsible. At first it was under the presidency 
of Count Kblowrat, after the 3rd of April under Count Ficquelmont, who 
himself was succeeded after the 4th of May by Baron von PiUersdorf, a well- 
known opponent of the old system, but a man who, enfeebled by the burden 
of years and bureaucratic habit, thought he had done all that was necessary 
if only o.itward tranquillity was mamtained, and in aU other matters held 
himself in subordination to the powers that were, and they — the archduke 
Ludwig and the archduchess Sophie — were none other than those who had 
occupied tl at position before the 13th of March. And the pole concern of 
them both was to get through this turbulent period as creditably as might 
be, and with the least possible injury to the government and the dynasty. 
The free state of the future could have been built on no more rotten founda- 
tion. 


THE REVOLUTION AT ITS HEIGHT (1848) 

But the fall of absolutism dragged the imity of the imperial monarchy 
down with it. In Germany the desire for freedom and the desire for unity 
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blended together and strengthened each other reciprocally; the effect of the 
revolution in Austria was “Tike the pouring of a hot liquid into a cold glass — 
it shattered it.” The antagonism of diverse nationalities, hitherto kept in 
check with diflBculty, broke ungovernably forth As matters stood in Hun- 
gary, nothing but this shock was required to allow the radical party to out- 
flmk the old opposition party, which took its stand upon the ancient con- 
stitution And the radicals had inscribed upon their banner tlie uncondi- 
tional autonomy of Hungary, and thus forced the constituted autliorities into 
a struggle for the unity of the empire and all non-Magyars into a struggle 
for their nationality. 

The chamber of magnates, though it now hastened to concur in the rep- 
resentation of the estates of the 3ra of March, had foimd itself thrust aside 
by the chamber of estates, which, carried away by the eloquence of Kossuth, 
decreed absolute liberty of the press, universal habUity to taxation, and the 
relief of urbarial burdens. When the monster deputation of the diet, which 
Vienna, drunk with liberty and eager for fraternity, received with acclama- 
tion, brought back the concession of a responsible mmistry. Count Louis 
Batthydnyi fonned that ministry out of the spokesmen of the nationalist 
opposition — Kossuth, Edtvds, Francis Dedk, Francis Esterhdzy, and 
Szlch^nyi, who self-den 3 dngly joined his former rivals The Austrian 
colours and the imperial eagles disappeared; but the diet liad barely time to 
enjoy its victory before it fell under the yoke of the sovereign will of the 
people as represented by the Pest committee of security; and when Kossuth 
extorted from it the abolition of the TJrbanufn and HerrenstuMe by the bug- 
bear of a peasants’ war, he won the peasantry over to his side, constrained 
the nobles to assume a more friendly tone, and the clergy to resign the tithe. 

The language used by the diet towards the government at Vienna became 
all the more haughty. The conditions under which the latter (after dall 3 dng 
as long as possible) acceded to the Hungarian claims — namely, the retention 
of the supreme autliority over the combmed imperial and Hungarian armies, 
the civil list for the king, the contributions towards imperial national burdens 
and the imperial national debt, and the maintenance of the imperial troops 
quartered in the country — were promptly rejected. In order that Batth- 
ydn 3 d should not make good his threat of resigning, the palatine had been 
obliged to promise to hand in his own resignation if his personal representa- 
tions at Vienna proved ineffectual; and these representations the diet backed 
by the declaration that they awaited the result of his voluntary intervention 
in the resolute spirit demanded by their country’s peril. The Hofburg was 
only too well aware that refusal meant revolution; and therefore all and 
more than aU for which Hungary had fought so long was granted at a single 
stroke* the right of the palatine to exercise royal prerogatives in the absence 
of the king, annual diets at Pest, a democratic law_ of elections, the abolition 
of robot (forced labour) and tithes, of manorial jurisdiction and Amtidtat, 
refonn of the assemblies of the comities, equal privileges for aU religious 
bodies, distinct national colours, and the abolition of the censorship and the 
Hungarian chancellerie. The relation of Hungary to the dual monarchy 
hardly amounted to a common sovereignty (Personcdunion). The command- 
ers of Hungarian troops were forbidden to take orders from Vieima. 

On April 14th the emperor Francis went to Presburg to cjpse the diet 
and confirm the laws it had passed, and the government was transferred to 
Pest. But the real ruler of Hungary was Kossuth, the tribune of national 
rights, the idol of not only his own people but of the Austro-Germans. “I 
am a plain citizen,” he could say in the diet, “strong only in the might of 
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truth; yet providence has so ordered it that by the turn of my hand I 
can decide the existence or non-existence of the house of Habsburg.” 

But these very successes sowed the evil dragon-seed of future conflicts. 
They were so great that the Austrian government could but strive with every 
fresh accession of power to withdraw concessions extorted from its weakness, 
and they incited other nationalities to imitate the Magyars. The latter had 
barely begun to enjoy the sensation of hanng shaken off the old bureau- 
cratic administration of Vienna, before the demands of the Slavonic national- 
ities of the south began to grow audible with new insistence. In spite of 
their conmon hatred for the fallen system, these claims clashed irrecon- 
cilably with the aspirations of Pest to a Magyar autocracy over all other 
national elements under the dominion of the crown of St. Stephen. The 
national committee of Agram demanded complete severance of the three 
kingdoms from Hungary, and their combination into an Illyrian state in 
which Dalmatia and the military frontier were also to be incorporated, the 
revindication of (&tricts that had been incorporated with Hungary, and a 
separate Croat ministry. On receiving these proposals the Vienna govern- 
ment obediently appointed Colonel JeDachieh, Ban of Croatia, without th^ 
concurrence of Pest; and his first official acts were to proclaim martial law 
over the peasantry, who had been deluded into revolt by the Magyars, and 
to issue to the tribunals a prohibition of direct intercourse with Hungarian 
officials. The hatred that the Servians bore the Magyars broke out with 
even greater violence, being complicated by religious differences. The rude 
rejection of their demands led to a convocation of the national assembly at 
Karlowitz by the metropolitan, Rajacic, the election of Colonel Suplicac to 
the voivodeship, and the proclamation of the liberty and independence of 
the Servian nation under the Austrian sceptre and the dual crown of Hun- 
gary. 

In Transylvania alone did the Magyars gain their end. Suspicious, appre- 
hensive for their charter and the po^ession of the royal demesnes {Komgs- 
boden), the Saxons endeavoured to withstand their flattering allurements and 
their promises of liberty; but, terrorised, left unsupported by Vienna, and 
in dread of the Wallachians, whom they hated no less than the Magyars and 
who had likewise put forth a claim for equal rights in a great national assernbly 
at Blasendorf, the diet of Klausenburg let itself be coerced on May 30th into 
sanctioning the union of Transylvania with Hungary, little dreaming that it 
was thereby signing the death-warrant of Saxon nationality. 

Among the Czechs matters took the same course as in Hungary; there 
was the same out-flanking of the old liberals by the democrats, the same 
conversion of a democratic into a nationalist movement. In Prague^ the 
lead was taken by a national committee created by combining the committee 
of safety with the Guberrnal-commisswn appointed by the estates; deputa- 
tions brought from Vienna the imperial ratification of the_ claims of the 
Bohemian nation, a separate Bohemian ministry and the indissoluble imion 
of all Bohemian provinces appertaining to the crown — in a word, the trans- 
formation of Bohemia into just such another state as liungary, united by 
very loose ties with the rest of the monarchy. The imperial proclamation of 
the new Bohemian constitution, dated April 8th, went so far as to declare 
the coming Bohemian diet a constituent assembly, to assert that the constitu- 
tion of the state was dependent upon its decrees, imd to place the German 
and Czech languages on an equal footing. The institution of a Czech militia 
and the newly mvented Czech national costume were indications of the attack 
upon Teutonism which was beginning under .the leadership of the Slowanska 
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Lipa; Palacky’s refusal of the invitation to job the committee of Fifty was 
the bill of divorce between the Czechs and German Bohemia, and m the 
greater part of the country the national committee frustrated the elections 
to the parliament at Frankfort. 

Moravia and upper Silesia offered no footholds to the_ separatist aspirations 
of the Czechs; Galicia and the Lombardo-Venetian kbgdom, on the other 
hand, went so far as to make an attempt at absolute severance. _ In the 
latter the struggle grew mto a war for Italian unity. The Polish nobility had 
a forcible admonition to an attitude of cautious reserve b the memory of the 
bloody year of 1846 and the unquenched animosity of their peasantry, but 
when the amnesty of the 20th of March brought a swarm of political refugees 
back from France the bridle of prudence gave way. But the bsurrection 
which broke out at Cracow on April 26th came to the common end of all 
Polish rebellions on the same day. The town was laid under martial law, 
and thenceforth the allegiance of Galicia was secured by the vigilance of its 
governor, Count Francis Stadion. 

I 

The “ FundamerUal Law of the Em'pire” 

With the Italians b open rebellion, the Poles always ready for the same, 
the Magyars, Czechs, and southern Slavs dubiously loyal and chenshmg aspi- 
rations after national autonomy, which left no room for doubt; with the 
Austro-Germans, rudely awakened, from their torpor, a prey to the wildest 
revolutionary extravagances on the one hand and shamefully subservient to 
radical demagogues on the other; with, to boot, a financial depression, an 
absolute lack of ready money which drove the minister of finance, Kraus, 
to embrace the most desperate remedies in order to avoid pronouncing the 
hideous word “bankruptcy” — b face of this situation, as it presented itself 
after four weeks of civil convulsion, was it to be wondered at that faith b 
the btegrity and permanence of the empire grew dim, that the voluntary 
abdication of the Polish and Italian provinces seemed almost a matter of 
course? For even b the Centre itself, confusion became ever worse con- 
founded. The absolute uselessness of the patent of March 15th, with its 
pedantic adherence to the old formulse of the estates, was obvious to all the 
world; and therefore on April 25th a “fundamental law of the empire” was 
promulgated, which was nothbg whatever but another toy to quiet political 
babes: for it left untouched the mab question at issue — whether Austria 
should contmue to be a federal state or should adopt a centralised form of 
government; and b like manner said nothbg of imperial relations with the 
Hungarian crown lands and the Italian provbces, because, as Ficquelmont 
confessed with the utmost naivete, “they Wv.re merely of a transitory nature.” 

The whole of tbs great act was received with bdifference or rejection b 
all quarters. The Czechs and Poles repudiated any interference with the 
autonomy which they claimed as their due; the Germans distrusted a ministry 
which carried its complaisance towards the Slavs to the pitch of offering the 
education department to Palacky; the democratic party was indignant at 
the two-chamber system and the composition of the senate; the mob ex- 
pressed its dissatisfaction by nightly caterwaulbg, and on the 3rd of May 
extorted Ficquelmont’s resignation. Whereupon the Aula, the organised 
association of students, combined with the representatives of the national 
guard to form a political central committee for the protection of the rights 
of the people, which proceeded to usurp government prerogatives without 
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more ado. Id the same Austria where, little more than two months ago, no 
breath of political agitation penetrated the silence of an all-powerful bureau- 
cracy, a handful of raw boys, in concert with the rabble, gave itself the arra 
of a sole and supreme authority. When the ministers, who had not felt it 
beneath their dignity to remain in office after the insult offered to their presi- 
dent, _ summoned up enough courage to forbid the national guard to take 
part m the> committee, the enraged Aula extorted by the help of the mob a 
retraction of *the unheard-of affront. Helpless as it was, the government 
submitted to anything. For, with a just perception of the fact that the fate 
of Austria would be decided on the battle-fields of Italy, the war minister, 
Latour, had despatched all the available troops thither. It was obliged not 
only to concede the joint garrisoning of the gates and the citadel by the mili- 
tary and the national guard, but to consent to an electoral law that abolished 
the censorship, and to the convocation of a constituent assembly of the 
empire — that is to say, to the abandonment of the constitutional charter 
of April 25th.& 

The Flight of the Emperor (May, 18^8) 

The continuous tumults and the dread of still more threatening scenes 
determined those about the emperor to persuade him to a flight to Innsbruck, 
which was effected on the 17th of May. This was soon followed by a change 
in the public humour. The emperor’s departure was altogether too much for 
the loyal Viennese, who besieged him with petitions to return to his capital. 
But instead of utilising at once this favourable turn of affairs, to take energetic 
measures, the ministers, who had made the disbandment of the students’ 
legion the condition of the emperor’s return, and had already published the 
decree of disbandment, on the 26th of May, let themselves be dnven by a 
third rising and fresh barricades to concede the revocation of the decree and 
the return of the troops to the barracks. More than this, the minister of the 
interior, Freiherr von Pillersdorf, actually handed over the restoration of 
order to its former disturbers, and permitted the installation of a committee 
of security which was composed of municipal councillors, national guards, 
and students. This was nothing but a popular dictatorship, by which not 
only was the effectiveness of the ministry thrust aside but the educated and 
moderate section of the population was driven from the dangerous channel 
of the agitation. 

SUPPRESSION OP THE PRAGUE REVOLUTION (JUNE, 1848) 

To complete the measure of the embarrassments — as though the rising 
in Italy which had begun on the 18th of March, the independent dreams of 
the Magyars, even now clinking their spurs, the committee of security in 
Vieima were not enough — Prague also entered the ranks of the revolutionary 
cities. There the Czechs declared their hostility to the German population 
and were determined no longer to remain a member of Germany, but to form 
a separate Slav kingdom with Moravia and Silesia, which should have an 
independent government. 

In order to organise themselves as a powerful party, on the 2nd of June 
they instituted a general Slav congress at Prague, under the presidency of 
Palacky, established a provisional government in opposition to the unfree 
ministry at Vienna, and caused a Czech constitution to be drawn up by 
Rieger. Here also the students pursued high politics TTiere was no lack of 
conflict mth the Germans, menaced by the Czechs, and with the military, who 
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had, in Prince Alfred Windischgratz, a determined but very aristocratic 
commander. It is to him that is attributed the historic piece of vmvetS, 
“Man begins with the baron.”' He refused the demand of the Czech stu- 
dents that he should hand over to them a battery and sixty thousand car- 
tridges; for it was easy to see that these cartridges were intended for no one 
but the prince and his soldiers, and that it was designed to establish here, as 
at Vieima, a popular government and one composed of Czechs. On the 12th 
of June a sanguinary encounter took place before the prince’s palace between 
the Czechs and the military, when the prince’s wife, who was watching from 
a window, was mortally wounded by a ball. On this and the following day 
a few camon shots quelled the rebellion, the situation was made clear to the 
■mmglorious Czechs, the Slav congress was dispersed, and, after a long pause, 
the fact was 'made manifest that the military power of Austria had no desire 
to abdicate.*! 

The richest fruits of the revolt' of Prague were garnered by the army. 

other consequences, such as the break-up of the Pan-Slavic party and the 
indirect strengthening of the system of centralisation, were of minor import- 
ance compared to the fact that, for the first time since the revolution, the 
military were exalted m their own eyes and the soldiers stood forth, not 
merely as the ^ongest bulw^k of order but also as the true pillars of Austrian 
power and unity. Up to this time it had been the fashion to conciliate the 
radicals at the expense of military pride; the army had been condemned to 
play a very subordinate part, constrained first to share its privileges with 
carpet-soldiers, students, and artisans, and then (in May) compelled to the 
deeper degradation of flight at the command of its superiors. Despite these 
measures, peace and tranquillity had not been restored; on the contrary, the 
pretensions of the radical party had waxed more arrogant. At Prague ■the 
general in command had neither been intimidated nor cajoled into retreating 
before the authority of the people, and he had subdued the rioters and sup- 
pressed the revolution. From this time forth the conservatives began to 
cherish the idea that the anny was destined to be the salvation of the state, 
and to many the fate of Austria seemed wholly dependent on the attitude 
of the military. The greatest of Austrian poets, Grillparzer, once the idol of 
Vienna, became the most zealous apostle of this soldier-worship. He lauded 
the army in enthusiastic verse as the most deserving member of the body 
politic, in which wisdom was combmed with strength, and true patriotism 
was_ alone to be found. Another poet, himself a soldier, was not satisfied with 
depictmg the contrast between anarchic Vienna and the patriotic army; 
according to him the latter had the right to exercise judidial functions and 
had received authority to punish rebels and enemies of Austria. Grillparzer ‘ 

* Grillparzer’s poem to Field-Marslial Eadetzky was first published m the constitutional 
Donauzeitung. The following verses passed into a motto among the conservatives : 

In Deinem Lager lei Oesterreichf 
Wtr andern svnd einzelne Trummer 
Ana Trdgheit und aus E%telk$%t 
Sind wir in ima zerf alien, 

In denen die du fUhrst zum Streit 
Lebt noch ein Geist %n Allen, 

Dort lat hem I%ngling, der aieh vermiaat 
Ms besser als Du zu hennen, 

Der was er trdumet wid mrgends ist 
Als Weiaheit wagt zu benenneih 

{In tliy camp is Austria, we others are scattered fragments. By indolence and vanity we 
nave fallen into decay. Amongst those thou leadest to battle one spirit still lives in all. There 
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laments that Austria, once so great and mighty, is now to be met with only 
in the soldiers’ camp, while Marsano converts the lament into a threat against 
Vienna and the Aula. 

'Die mere fact that a poet here and there should ascribe a mission of such 
significance to the army was not in itself enough to have aroused the appre- 
hension of fresh political complications; but this belief did not exist only in 
the imagination of poets ' after the events of June the army itself was inspired 
with a like proud conviction. The lengths to which this feeling went are 
best seen from the address of Prince Wmdischgratz to the Bohemian nation 
when (on June 20th) he abrogated the state of siege. In this he declared 
that the least attempt at a fresh revolt would restore the military dictator- 
ship, and the first cannon shot re-establish martial law, under which every 
rebel would be executed without mercy. Tlie concluding words of this 
imperious proclamation run: “I hereby solemnly guarantee to every well- 
affected person protection and the mamtenance of his Just rights, life, and 
property; but to the wrong-doer who shall dare to disturb the public ^ace 
let it serve as a final warning.” Such language had been unknown since the 
days of March; and, in spite of his victory over the Czechs, Prince Windisch- 

g atz- would hardly have ventured upon using it at this Juncture if the 
vourable turn of events in the Italian theatre of war had not furnished a 
powerful reserve upon which he could fall back.^i 


EADETZKY SAVES LOMBARDO-VENBTIA (1848 A.D.) 

The news of the events of March had scarcely reached Milan, when the 
viceroy. Archduke Rainer, foreseeing the storm, set off by Verona for the 
T 3 rrol (March 17th). Soon after, the struggle began; it had already lasted 
three days when Count Radetzky, the co m mander-in-chief in Italy, received 
the news that the Sardinian king, Charles Albert, in spite of the most solenm 
assurances of peace, only recently repeated, had crossed the frontier with a 
well-equipped army. There was but one means of defying the storm and the 
way to do it was “ backwards.” It was, as the old general himself says, “ a 
terrible resolution, but it had to be taken.” 

It is only in reverses that man is great; and no hero ever encountered 
greater reverses than those which-in these days fell, blow on blow, on Rad- 
etzky, an old man in his eighty-third year: the unexpected^ energetic rising, 
the treacherous attack from without, the scattering of his resources, the 

IS 310 j^outli "wlio dares to boast tbat be knows better tban tbou, wbo dares to put forth as 
wisdom what he dreams and what has no existence ) 


In Marsano’s soldier-song the most outspoken verse ran : 

Jhr Bm^rger W%enB^ wir wmnen euch, 

Ihr mdgfs auf der Aula mzahlm , 

Bedenhet dass Wien mcM Oesterr&ich 
TJnd does ihr uns mchts zu hefeklen 
, Boch hbri ihr die wamende Stimme mcM, 

Bie das Beer aus Itahen sendet^ 

So setzen mr selber uns zu GericM 
Wenn hier unsere Sendung vollendet, 

(Citizens of Vienna, we warn you, you may tell it forth in Aula Remember that Vienna 
is not Austria and that you have no commands for us. But if you hear not the warning voice 
that the army sends from Italy, we will take our place on the judgment seat when we have 
acoomplished our mission here ) 
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desertion and treachery in his own army, the confusion and helplessness at 
home, the fall of so many fortresses, losses of so fomidable a character as that 
of Venice. That he immediately perceived the point at which a rein might be 
put upon misfortune, and afterwards clung to it with the firm resolve of suc- 
cumbing there or again conquering, is an achievement to be placed on a level 
with the greatest of its kind and is greater than the subsequent victory. 

The Austrians left Milan and withdrew to their reinforcements- The little 
town of Melignano refused them a passage; it was taken by storm and partially 
plundered. At Liodi Radetzky learned the situation of the army and of 
Lombardy. At the first news of revolt. General d’Aspre had collected his 
army corps and had marched straight to Verona. He had left everything 
else in order to maintain this decisive point or march thence to meet the field- 
marshal. Mantua had been preserved to the emperor by the steactfastness 
and penetration of General Gorzkowski. The little fortress of Pesehiera was 
in the power of the imperials; these were the most favourable tidings. The 
tmfavourable news outweighed them. Charles Albert had passed the border 
on the same day on which the Austrians had left Milan. Of twenty Italian 
battalions, seventeen had deserted en masse or in part; and hence the towns 
of Udine, Treviso, Padua, Cremona, and Brescia had fallen into the hands of 
the revolutionaries. The same was the case with Osopo and Palmanova j in 
the last-named place alone thirty cannon and fifteen thousand rifles fell into 
the hands of the insurgents. 

More grievous than all was the loss of Venice. The first tumults there had 
been quickly suppressed by the troops. The next morning the governor. 
Count Aloys P^lffy and the commandant. Count Zichy, allowed themselves 
to be persuaded, in order to avoid bloodshed, not to permit the troops to 
march out; and they sanctioned the arming of the citizen guard for the pur- 
pose of preservmg order. All seemed quiet; but, when the news of the pro- 
ceedings in Milan arrived, the revolt broke out (21st of March). The revolu- 
tionaries calculated on the weakness and incapacity of the heads of the imperial 
party. When the rising began, the governor made over all his powers to 
Count Zichy, but the latter was entirely helpless; he was separated from his 
troops, roughly treated, intimidated, and agreed to a compromise which 
delivered the fortifications, the precious, irreplaceable navy, and the Italian 
soldieiy to the rebellion. The loyal troops marched out and the republic was 
proclaimed. The loss was immeasurable — far more than a lost battle. 

The fall of Vemce determined Radetzky to withdraw to the Adige and 
Verona. Here the fate of Italy must be decided. His headquarters were in 
Verona. Charles Albert marched after him and began the siege of Pesehiera, 
where there was a lack of provisions. Here it became manifest that the pre- 
March government had made many mistakes in regard to the defence of Italy. 
The army was neither so strong as Radetzky could have desired, nor was it 
composed of wholly reliable troops. Twenty battalions of Italian troops had 
been left in Italy: it had been thought that they could be relied on because 
they had remained faithful in previous wars; but in this supposition the fact 
was lost sight of that for years they had been exposed to seduction Seven- 
teen battalions had, as already said, gone over wholly or in part to the enemy, 
but very few took service with the latter; they left their officers in the Aus- 
trian army and went back to their homes Each withdrawing battalion left 
the Austrian army the weaker by a thousand men. 

Lombardy and the Venetian mainland were in rebellion, the imperial army 
occupied only Mantua, Pesehiera, Legnano,_and Verona, and the district com- 
manded by those fortresses. The salvation of the monarchy lay in the 
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Italian army, and it had at least one of the finest defensive positions that 
could be imagined; butRadetzky could not advance to the attack till he had 
received sufficient reinforcements; for, if the imperial troops in Italy w re to 
suffer a crushing defeat, the Austrian army would be practically overthrown. 

The^mster of war, Count Latour, made every effort to strengthen the 
army; he formed a reserve corps under Coimt Nugent, the master of the 
ordnance; it was seventeen thousand strong and was intended to subdue the 
Venetian mainland Before this was done Radetzky could hardly advance 
to the attack. Charles Albert 
was well aware of this and he 
attacked an Austrian division 
at Pastrengo, but the fight was 
insignificant; the Austrian di- 
vision attacked withdrew to 
the main army. Thereupon he 
attacked the imperial main 
army at Santa Lucia (May 
6th). The Piedmontese were 
effectually beaten, but on the 
side of the Austrians it was 
merely a defensive battle. 

They had only taught Charles 
Albert that it was not so easy 
to dictate peace in Vienna as 
he had boastfully averred. 

Charles Albert received im- 
portant auxiliaries from the 
revolted Modena, Tuscany, 
and, above all, from the states 
of the church. Here a regu- 
lar crusade against the Aus- 
trians was preached. The able 
general Durando led the Ro- 
mans; the pope disapproved of 
the attack on Austria, but 
could not prevent it; the reins 
of government had already 
been torn from his hands. 

In a moment of discouragement the Austrian government proposed to the 
Lombards to sever their connection with the monarchy on condition of their 
taking over a considerable portion of the state debt, and granting a favourable 
commercial treaty. The vainglonous Lombards did not accept this offer; 
they disputed among themselves as to whether Lombardy should become a 
republic or whether Charles Albert should be chosen king; but they neglected 
the means to secure the success of their plans. Charles Albert was only spar- 
ingly assisted with money and still more sparmgly with troops. They reck- 
oned on France and England, who had offered their mediation. Whilst the 
cabinets were discussing as to how and where the negotiations should take 
place, the efforts of Radetzky gave the situation a turn very different from 
that which the Italians expected. Radetzky assumed the offensive. 

The forces which Charles Albert had at his disposal could not be computed 
at less than eighty thousand men. The Austrian army, on the other hand, in 
addition to the seventeen thousand men whom Nugent had brought up, and 
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the garrisons at Mantua, Pesehiera, and Verona, consisted of forty-three 
battalions, forty-four squadrons, and one hundred and fifty cannon. They 
were divided into three corps under generals Wratislaw, D’Aspre, and Wocher. 
The forces which Radetzky could lead to the attack might then be reckoned 
at more than forty thousand. General Hess was the chief of the staff. The 
troops were animated with the best spirit and full 'of trust in their leaders. 
By a march prepared with as much boldness as foresight, the _:held-marshal 
appeared before the enemy’s entrenchments at Curtatone; he ^^ished to take 
it and then to compel the enemy to give battle along the line of the Mincio or 
to abandon that river. A victory would have had the greatest results. Hin- 
drances due to the elements were the cause that the success was only partial. 
The skilfully constructed entrenchments were stormed, and 2,000 prisoner 
with five cannon fell into the hands of the Austrians (May 29th). _ The army 
advanced, but a tremendous rain suspended further movements, in addition 
to which came the news that, after a gallant resistance, Pesehiera had been 
compelled by famine to capitulate. Moreover, the enemy had found time to 
assemble his whole power, and the field-marshal therefore desisted from 
attacks on this side; he sent a part of the troops back to Verona and with the 
rest directed his way to Vicenza. 

The town was well fortified and provided with a numerous garrison, and 
in Charles Albert’s camp it was believed that it could hold out for fourteen 
days against an army of one hundred thousand men. Radetzky appeared 
before the walls with forty thousand men and took it in one day. The 
entrenchment on Monte Berico, which was regarded as impregnable, was 
stormed by the tenth Jager battalion under Colonel Kopal. The regiments 
of Latour and Reising followed suit; the other entrenchments were also taken 
by stoim, and the same evening the town was fired on from Monte Berico. 
General Durando capitulated (11th of June). The fall of Vicenza was fol- 
lowed by that of Padua; General Welden took Treviso, Nugent had already 
won Udine. Thus the whole Venetian Mainland had been again subdued and 
free communication with the monarchy established. The corps of Count 
Thurn, who had taken over Nugent’s command on the latter’s falling ill, 
joined the main army. A great result had been attained with relatively smafl 
sacrifices. The field-marshal returned to Verona. 

THE BATTLE OP CTJSTOZZA (JULY, 1848) 

Charles Albert prepared to besiege Mantua, but Radetzky determined to 
break the enemy’s lines Three days of brilliant fighting (22nd, 23rd, and 
24th of July), in which General Simbschen’s brigade was alone unfortunate, 
led to the battle of Custozza (July 25th), in which the Piedmontese were 
totally defeated and Avith extraordinary speed and in boundless disorder 
the Piedmontese army fled to Milan. There the greatest confusion prevailed. 
The mob rose against the Piedmontese; the palace where the king was lodged 
was fired on and he was kept in a species of captivity. It was 6nly by the 
steadfast fidelity of a part of his troops that he escaped the rage of the people. 
The Piedmontese evacuated Milan and a municipal deputation requested 
Radetzky to march m with the imperial troops as quickly as possible, because 
only thus could murder and destruction be prevented and the fury of the people 
be tamed. The Austrians marched in; Charles Albert concluded an armis- 
tice; Lombardy was again subdued. But the Piedmontese admiral, who Iot 
before Venice with his fleet, refused under various pretexts to withdraw. It 
was long before he left the waters of the Adriatic.® 
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THE VIENNESE REVOLimoN SUPPRESSED (1848 A.D.) 

Meantime the constituent imperial diet had assembled at Vienna and had 
been opened on the 22nd of July by Archduke John, the Reichsvenoeser 
[imperial vicar of the German Empire]. There was a confusion of tongues as at 
Babel and little in the way of a constitution could be expected from it, especi- 
ally since foreign affairs furnished continual material for the most lively 
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debates; the return of the emperor, which followed at the special request of 
the diet, on the 12th of August, contributed nothing towards calming men’s 
minds. A motion for the removal of all obligations connected with the 
Robot, or compulsory labour, and with servitude — that is, the shaking off 
of all feudal burdens as had been done during the French Revolution of 1789 
on the famous night of the 4th of August — was carried, with the stipulation 
that an equitable indemnity should be given by the state to those entitled 
to it 

The diet soon found itself in an untenable position between the mimstiy 
and the working-men’s unions, and daily lost influence; for through the gm- 
eral desertion of the Slav members it had already shrunk into a rump parlia- 
ment. Matters could not fail to come to an open struggle. Conditions 
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conformed themselves more and more to a copy of those prev^ing s-^ong 
the Parisian worfanen. Trade and barter were at a standstill. Ihe wealthy 
families sought more idyllic abodes. The proletariat became thereby more 
numerous and enhanced their claims. Public works, Parisian national work- 
shops, had to be inaugurated by the government, and the already languishing 
exchequer must pay the company of loungers a fair day’s salary. 

The Wessenberg mimstry, which had succeeded that of PiUersdprf, nnally 
took courage, began by reducing the wages to five kreutzers, and suppressed 
the rebellion of the refractory workmen by the'Tielp of the national guard 
(August 23rd). Then came a fresh development. The breach with the 
Hungarians was determined on. A portion of the Vienna garrison was to 
march against Hungary on the 6th of October. A grenadier battalion refused 
obedience, and when the cavalry attempted to compel it to set out, a struggle 
took place in which the grenadiers were supported by the students, the national 
guard, and the workingmen, (^neral Bredy was shot and several cannon 
were made spoil b]'’ the people. Barricades were set up in all directions, the 
alarm bell tolled from the St. Stephen’s Tower; an infuriated mob hurried to 
the ministry of war in search of the minister Latour, whose measures with 
regard to Hungary were not in agreement with the views of the Viennese 
democracy. Dragged from his hiding-place, he was hauled into the court- 
yard, and murdered in the most cruel fashion with sword thrusts and blows 
from hammers, after which the body, bleeding from forty-three wounds, 
was suspended from a gas-lamp. Thereupon the arsenal was stormed a,nd its 
rich contents, consisting in part of rare and costly weapons, were divided 
among the crowd. The diet declared itself permanent, and in an address to 
the emperor demanded the formation of a new mmistry,_ the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Jellacliich, ban of Croatia, and similar concessions. This time the 
Viennese democracy had conquered bi"" it was nevertheless lost. 

Under such conditions the emperor, could no longer remain m Schonbrunn. 
On the 7th of October he fled with a strong escort to Olmutz in Moravia, and 
ordered Prince Windischgratz to reduce Vienna. The prince, who was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the troops except those in Italy, set out 
from Prague with his army, arrived before Vienna on the 20th of October, 
joined the troops of the ban Jellachich from Croatia, and the Vienna garri- 
son which Count Auersperg had conducted out of the city, and on the 23rd 
demanded unconditional surrender.® 

Meanwhile, preparations had been made for defence of Vienna, with nauch 
bustle but little practical abihty. Bodies of fighting men had flocked in from 
the country round; barricades and fortifications had been raised, and mounted 
with cannon, the command of the national guard had been given to Messen- 
hauser, formerly an officer in the Austrian army, and that of the mobile guard 
to General Bern, a Pole, and a man of remarkable imlitary talent. The forty- 
eight hours allowed by Prince Windischgratlb having expired, the attack began 
on the morning of the 26th; and, after twelve hours’ fighting, the exterior line 
of the Leopoldstadt faubourg was taken, but the interior remained in the 
hands of its defenders. The next day was spent in unavailing negotiations. 
On the 28th, the attack was renewed on all sides with great vigour, especially 
on the east and south. The city was set on fire in many places, and the con- 
test was continued all night in the Leopoldstadt and Wieden faubourgs. On 
the 29th, the Viennese sent a deputation to Pnnce Windischgrtitz with pro- 
posals of surrender. The prince refused to abate his previpus demand^ for 
disarming the workmen and the students, but agreed to suspend hostilities 
for twelve hours, while the besieged held a last deliberation. 
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The deputation returned, and sununoned a meeting of the town council, 
which was attended by Messenhauser, the commander of the academic legion, 
and some members of the diet. Messenhauser declared that he and the 
officers under him were ready to hold out, if the council decided to do so; but 
the situation was nearly desperate. The troops were in possession of the 
suburbs to the foot of the glacis, and the walls were incapable of ^neral 
defence against escalade. On the question being put to the vote, it was 
resolved by ihree-fourths of the town councillors that the defence should 
cease. This resolution was aimounced to Prince Windischgratz, and the dis- 
arming was actually commenced; but, on the 30th, a brisk cannonade was 
heard in the direction of Hungary, the sentinels on St. Stephen’s Tower 
announced the long-expected approach of the Hungarian army, and the citi- 
zens were again summoned to arms, notwithstandmg their ei^agements to 
surrender. To punish this breach or faith, Windischgratz recommenced the 
bombardment of some of the faubourgs known as the most rebellious, and the 
firing was contmued until nightfall. 


The Battle of Schwechat (18^ A.D.) 

The cannonade which had so raised the hopes of the Viennese in the morn- 
ing was that of an engagement which took place at Schwechat, twelve miles 
from Vienna, between a Hungarian army of twenty-two thousand men, com- 
ing to the aid of the city, and twenty-eight thou^nd imperial troops 

a tched against them under Auersperg and Jellachich. The Hungarians 
een awaiting on the frontier for many days the call of the Austrian ffiet. 
At last, on the 28th of October, Kossuth himself Joined the army.^_ The 
twenty columns of fire that rose that night from amid the palaces of Vienna 
showed but too fearfully the need there was of speedy aid for the devoted 
city; and without waitmg longer on the Austrian diet, Kossuth gave the order 
to advance. It was too late, for on that very day had the fatal blow been 
struck. On the 30th the Hungarians came up with the scattered detach- 
ments of the imperials, drove them out of Fischamend and Albem, carried 
Mannsworth by storm, and pushed on toward Vienna, whilst Jellachich and 
Auersperg awaited their approach in most secure and advantageous positions. 

The main body of the Hungarians was between the Danube and the 
Schwartzen Lachen, a sluggish arm of that river, as broad and deep as the 
Danube itself. At the head of this body of water the Austnans, with a park 
of sixty guns, stood ready to receive them; while ten regiments, principally 
cavalry, had been sent out to gain their rear and enclose them in the defile. 
So gross a blunder could not escape the mihtary eye of Gorgey, who was at 
that time invested with but an unimportant command; he directed Kossuth’s 
attention to the fact, and by an immediate retreat they narrowly escaped the 
trap and avoided a total defeat, in which an hour’s advance would inevitably 
have involved them. They were pursued by the victorious Austrians both 
that day and the following, and driven back into Hungary. This was the 
battle of Schwechat, in which Colonel Gorgey, for the efficient service rendered 
in saving the Hungarian army from the cul de sac, was promoted on the 
ground to the rank of general. . , , „ • 

In consequence of the bombardment of the 30th, the city, on the following 
morning, declared, for a second time, its unconditional submission. A deputar, 
tion from the municipality communicated to the field-marshal the fact that 
the greater part of the citizens were willing to surrender without reserve; but 
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that they were too feeble to carry their determination into effect in opposition 
to the radical club, the committee of students, and the armed niob, who 
threatened to set the city on fire, and bury themselves beneath its rums. 
After receiving the deputation, the imperial general ordered large bodies of 
troops into the faubourgs, the unconditional surrender of which was betokened 
by the white flags hanging from the bastions and the adjoining houses, but 
no sooner had the unsuspecting troops made their appearance op the open 
glacis, than their ranks were tom by a murderous fire of grape ajid musketry, 
poured upon them from the ramparts. 

Incensed by this treacherous act. Prince Windischgratz ordered a bom- 
bardment of the inner city, and an attack by storm on three of the eastern 
and southeastern gates The imperial library, several public buildings, and 
two churches were set on fire. The burg Thor was carried by the troops, and 
a short but bloody fight began in the streets. The defenders being still, as 
on 'the 29th and 30th, divided among themselves — some only of them for 
fighting, more for yielding— the success of the besiegers was rapid; and 
before midnight the greater part of the capital was subdued. The contest, 
however, was continued at detached points on the following day, and the 
north-westerly parts of the city were not mastered until dawn on the 2nd of 
November. The fire in the imperial library was extinguished without much 
injury to its valuable contents, but the Augustin church was nearly destroyed. 
Prince Windischgratz proclaimed that, in consequence of the breach of capitu- 
lation, the conditions which he had at first agreed to were null and void; he 
declared Vienna in a state of siege; the academic legion dissolved forever, and 
the national guard for an indefinite time; all newspapers and political associa- 
tions suspended; domiciliary visits to be made for the discovery of concealed 
arms, etc. 

The loss of property occasioned by the siege of the Austrian capital has 
been estimated at about a million and a quarter sterling. The loss of life 
was much less than might have been expected after so protracted and des- 
perate a struggle. Of the 1,600 persons arrested, nine only were punished 
with death, nine sentenced to imprisonment for a term of years, 996 discharged, 
and the remainder were tried by civil tribunal. Many of the most influential 
participators in the revolt escaped by flight before the troops entered the 
city. General Bern made his way into Hungary in disguise. Among the 
prisoners tried by court-martial were two members of the diet of Frankfort, 
sent thence by the deputies of the extreme Left to aid by their counsels the 
insurrection in Vienna. One of them, Robert Blum, member for Leipsic, 
being condemned, “ on his own confession of having made revolutionary 
speeches, and opposed armed resistance to the imperial troops,” was shot on 
the 9th of November. The other deputy, Frobel, was sentenced to be hanged, 
but afterwards received a free pardon on the score of “ extenuating circum- 
stances.” Messenhauser, the commander of the national guard, was shot, f 


THE EEHABILITATION 

Even as Old Austria had passed away during the days of March, so in these 
terrible October days the old jovial Vienna passed away for evermore. The. 
subjugation of I^mberg by General von Hammerstein on November 2nd 
formed an after-piece to that of the capital itself; with them the revolution 
was stamped out in the Polish-German half of the imperial dominions. But 
the question of the method and principles on which the reconstruction oj the 
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empire was to be accomplished became the subject of lively controversy, not 
only between constitutionalists and absolutists, but in an even greater degree 
between the_ petty jealousies of bureaucratic and military authorities. The 
whilom president of the exchequer. Von Kubeck, advocated as the simplest 
method the dissolution of the diet, the proclamation of martial law through- 
out the empire, and the appointment of Windischgratz as dictator — that, 
haying subdued the rebellion, he should proceed to take in hand the requisite 
“rejuvena,tioii” of the political system. St^on, however, backed by the 
Czech remtents of the diet, succeeded in convincing the court of the necessity 
of retaming the_ diet, though in an innocuous form. After the resolutions 
passed by the diet previous to the 6th of October had been confirmed by a 
patent dated the 19th of the same month which guaranteed the imimpaired 
enjoyment of all the rights and liberties conceded, the diet itself was pro- 
rogued, but summoned to meet again on November 22nd in the country 
town of Ktemsier in the Hannak district, su^ested by Palacky. 

The ultimate decision restedpevertheless with the army, which had saved 
the tottering unity of the empire and had still to fight for it in Italy and 
Himgary. Windischgratz had prudently stipulated when he assumed the 
chief command that no step should be taken nor any enactments promul- 
gated that dealt with organisation, without his previous concurrence. ' But 
the real leader of the military party was not even Windischgratz, but Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg, a dissipated man of fashion who had held various 
diplonaatic_ appointments and had recently fought with some distinction in 
Italy. This man, in whom pride of rank took the place of moral earnestness, 
whose_ attainments were represented by a coarse contempt for everything 
unmilitary, and in whom heedless audacity stood for statesmanlike insight, 
assumed the premiership of the new cabinet as minister for foreign affairs. 
Stadion became minister of the interior; Bruck, the gifted creator of the 
Austrian Lloyd, minister of commerce; while a mockery of the constitu- 
tional system of the late cabinet was preserved by the inclusion of Kraus 
and the converted democrat Bach, who had still a further process of conver- 
aon to undergo, as ministers of finance and justice respectively. The min- 
isterial programme of November 27th contained the principal liberal demands, 
adiberal municipal law (Gemeindegesetz), and the reform of the admimstm- 
tive and judicial system. 

But for Austria the true solution of the vital problem lay not so much in 
a greater or less degree of liberty as in the adjustment of her relations with 
Hungary and the Italian provinces on the one hand, and on the other with 
the new Germany which was still in process of formation. The programme, 
while passing lightly over the one subject, was all the more explicit on the 
other: “Not until rejuvenated Austria and rejuvenated Germany have 
attained to new and stable form will it be possible to define politically their 
reciprocal relations. Until that time Austria will continue faithfmly to 
discharge her obligations towards the German Confederation.” 

The diet, which had assembled in fuU force in its place of exile, received 
this programme with loud applause. After which the dominant powers 
willingly allowed it the pleasure of immersing itself in vague discussions of 
fundamental nghts or equally barren disquisitions upon federalism and 
centralisation, or spending its time in spiteful Czech attacks upon the German 
Left, while they themselves strode unfalteringly to their goal. In accordance 
with their political code, which did not treat pledges given by one ruler as 
binding on his successor, they had long ance settled upon the expecfient by 
which they would remove the insuperable barrier placed in the way of reaction 
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by the solemn proimses the emperor Ferdinand had made to his subjects in 
general and to the Hungarians in particular. On the 2nd of December the 
emperor, heartily weary of the burden of rule, abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. He died at Prague, June 29th, 1875. A proclama- 
tion put into the mouth of the new eighteen-year-old emperor expressed the 
hope that he would “ be able to weld all the countries and races of the 
monarchy into a great united body politic.” 

The confident expectation of an easy subjugation of Hungary, and par- 
ticularly the exaggerated importance attached to the victory of Kdpolna, 
inspired the government to delay no longer the_ stroke of policy demanded 
with increasing vehemence by the court, the aristocracy, the military, and 
the clergy, but to put an end to the farce of the diet. On March 6th Stadion 
subtoitted to a meeting of Deputies from the Right and Centre the scheme pf 
a chartered constitution. The consternation with which they received it, 

* the open opposition of even the rigid conservatives among them, appeared 
to make some impression on him, and he promised to exert his influence in 
the ininisterial council to procure delay. Nevertheless, on the following 
morning the deputies found the hall of session barred by soldiers and an 
imperial manifesto posted at the street comers to aimounce the closing of 
the diet, “which by its debates had placed itself in conflict with the existing 
conditions of the monarchy,” and the grant of a constitutional charter to 
the whole of Austria. 

In this bungled patchwork, made up of shreds of all the constitutions in ' 
existence, the one thmg that was meant to be taken seriously (apart from the 
restrictions placed upon religious liberty) was the abolition of all distinctions 
between the various dominions of the Crown and the reduction of all to the 
status of mere administrative districts. By this means, to outward seeming 
at least, the finishing touch was put to the tedious process which for a century 
had been at work on the transformation of the conglomerated states of the 
pragmatic union into a centralised political unit modelled upon the army. 
The maintenance of the constitution which was promised to Hungary, (though 
coupled with the separation of the voivodeship of Servia, of Tkansylvania, 
&oatia, and the military frontier) amounted in practice to the same thing as 
its abrogation. The definition of the relation of the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom to the empire was left to be dealt with by special statute. 

The dissolved diet vanished and left no trace behind; a “justification” 
from certain charges made against it, which was issued by thirty-three dep- 
uties, is the last we hear of it. Of those who a short while ago had spoken so 
loudly in the cause of freedom and justice, the majority submitted tamely to 
the newly constituted authority. Amongst the people at large the chartered 
constitution was received with the indifference it merited, but from the 
dragon-seed of equal rights, which found its fullest expression in the 
AUgemeine Reichsgeseiz- wm Regierungsblatt, printed in ten languages, sprang 
the armed nationalities which the government had next to dispose of one by 
one. 

The Czechs found themselves dismissed with base ingratitude when once 
their duty was done; the revolutionary aspirations of the radical young 
Czech party, which was in touch with the German democrats, were soon 
brought within bounds by arrests and martial law. The Servians and Croats 
had a like experience. There was no question that the Hungarians would 
not voluntarily submit to have the yoke of a universal constitution laid upon 
their necks, but the government rehed upon its ability to enforce it at the 
point ofi the sword. 
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THE HOTGARTAN "WAR (1848-1849 A.D.) 

Mter a final and fruitless summons to the Hungarians to return to their 
allegiance, an imperial manifesto dated November 6th proclaimed the com- 
mencement of armed intervention in all the provinces under the domimon 
of the crown of St. Stephen, and at the same time quashed all such decrees 
of the diet of Pest as had not already received the imperial sanction. Kos- 
suth and his faction were denounced as traitors to their king and country, 
and all Hungarian officials were placed under the authority of Prmce Win- 
dischgratz. On the other hand the loyal [Transylvanian] Saxons were 
promised the restoration of their ancient privileges m the repeal of the union 
of Transylvania with Hui^ary. The Ruthenians of Galicia were assured of 
the imperial protection against Polish coercion, and Bukowina was raised to 
the rank of a distmct administrative pfovince. 

The situation of the Magyars was pad enough, indeed it was almost hope- 
less._ The fiction to which the diet of Pest steadfastly held— that the suc- 
cession which had been accomplished without their concurrence was invalid, 
that Ferdinand V was and remained their rightful kmg, that Francis Joseph 
was a usurper, and that Windischgratz, not Hungary, was in rebellion — had, 
it is true, a certain amount of effect upon the army; but the latter, one half 
of which consisted of the d&ms of the old army and the other of the raw 
material of the new, could hardly be considered fit to take the field. The 
battle of Schwechat had severed the coimection between the German and 
Hungarian revolutions, and the Magyars had their own intolerance to thank 
for the fact that from the island of Mur on the borders of Styria to Kronstadt 
in Burzenland the whole south was in arms against them. The national 
tricolour floated only over the region north of this line and up to the 
Carpathians. 

The Servians, though torn by party dissensions, stiU held the entrench- 
ments of Szent Tomasch against the repeated assaults of Kiss and Mezaros, 
and thereby helped to divide the forces of Hungary, while both the Servian 
voivodeship, granted “in recognition of Servia’s heroic resistance to the 
enemies of the throne,” and the restoration of the Greek patriarchate at Karlo- 
witz, imparted to the national revolt of Servia more and more of the character 
of a struggle to mamtam legitimate authority. After the sudden death of 
Suplicac, the newly-appointed voivode, on December 27th, the imperial 
authority was the only one recognised by the Servian race; and in January, 
1849, the Bacska and the Banat were finally evacuated by the Hungarians. 
In Transylvania, as m Servia, the imperials were forced by their numerical 
weakness to rest satisfied with opposing revolution to revolution. After 
Magyar terrorism had proved of no avail to prevent either the mutiny of the 
Wallachian border regiments or the confirmation and amplification of the 
Blasendorf decrees, the local commanders, Puchner and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Urban, acting on direct orders from Vienna, openly renounced their allegiance 
to the Pest government and helped to organise the Romaic militia which feU 
upon the Magyar towns with bestial fury. Klausenburg had to buy them off 
with a ransom of two millions, and by the middle of November nearly the 
whole of Transylvania was again under imperial domination. 

On the west, however, from the Drave to the Carpathians, the castigator of 
Vienna girdled the rebellious land in overwhelming force. His first army 
corps, under Jellachich, was to operate on the right of the Drave; the second, 
under Wrbna, on the left; Nugent" was collecting a force of six thousand men 
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in the island of Mur, Simunich was posted on the March, Count Schlick at 
Dukla in Galicia: making altogether a force of 110,000 men, inclusive of the 
divisions in Transylvania and the Banat. In spite of the stupid pedant^ of 
the commander-in-chief, by which far more time was lost over the military 
preparations than need have been, the success of the plan devised by Latour 
seemed to admit of no doubt. 

According to this plan, a concentric advance from this peripher;^ was to 
drive revolution out of the third capital of Hungary, as it had been driven out 
of Prague and Vienna. So convinced was Gorgey, the Hungarian general, of 
the impossibility of holdmg tliis long line against a force so far superior, that 
he advised the transfer of the defensive frontier, as well as of the seat of gov- 
ernment and the diet, to beyond the Theiss; thus to gain time to complete the 
equipment of an army which was still in embryo. But Kossuth, the president 
of the committee of national defence, who saw part of the nation fall away 
from him with every lost hand’s breadth of the soil, insisted on maintaining 
the positions already taken. 

The first blow in the Austrian advance was struck by Schlick, who dis- 
persed the militia levies that barred his way, took Eperies and Kaschau; sent 
Mezaros, who had hurried to the rescue of the latter place, home with his 
wounded pride (January 4th, 1849); and thus seriously threatened the Hun- 
garian right Gorgey’s troops were also scattered at their first contact with 
Jellaehich as he crossed the Leitha. Presburg and the fortified positions at 
Raab were occupied by the Austrians almost without a blow, Gorgey’s rear 
guard only was reached and routed at Babolna on Dfecember 28th, and at the 
same time Simunich crossed the Lesser Carpathians and on the 16th defeated 
Guyon, who was to cover T 3 Tnau. From Raab Windischgratz issued a proc- 
lamation thi-eatenmg to hang anyone who abetted the revolutionary authori- 
ties, to rase every hostile town, and to confiscate the property of all rebels- 
At Kossuth’s instance Perczel did indeed turn, in order to counteract the 
demoralising effect of perpetual retreat; but he also suffered defeat at Moor 
on December 31st, w’hile trying to keep a far superior force of the enemy from 
breaking through from the Bakony Forest. 

When it was no longer possible to conceal the danger by lying reports, the 
prinieipal towns were seized with consternation. A deputation consisting of 
persons of the highest consideration, which was sent to meet Prince Windiseh- 
gratz, brought back nothing but a demand for unconditional submission; 
the field-marshal had refused to receive even its head. Count Louis Batthy- 
itn 3 d. Necessity now drove the comicil of war to decide upon abandoning 
the capital and retreating, according to Gorgey’s original proposal, beyond 
the Theiss, where climate and soil would fight for the Hungarians. The diet 
and the committee of national defence fled to Debreczen, taking with thern 
the insignia of royalty and the press for issuing bank-notes. Perczel, at 
SzoMok, covered the retreat, Gorgey with sixteen thousalnd men took up a 
position at Waitzen, partly with a view to diverting Windischgratz’s atten- 
tion and partly to relieve Leopoldstadt, which was being besieged by Simmiich. 

On the 5th of January the Austrians marched into Buda-Pest. The 
official Wiener^ Zeitung announced “ the glorious conclusion of the campaign.” 
Everyone praised the saviour of the monarchy, the only cause for dissatis- 
faction being that victory had been so easy. The army gave itself up to the 
delights of a new Capua, no one was hard-worked except the court martial 
and executioners Louis Batthydnyi, his brother-in-law Count Kdrolyi, D 
Pazmandy, and generals Hrabowsky, Ldzar, and Moga were among the per- 
sons ar^’ested; “ even individuals who had taken the least part or no part at all 
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in the revolution” were required to exculpate themselves before a special com- 
mission. So desperate did the case of the Hun^rians seem that most of their 
older officers withdrew from the army. 

Deliverance came to them through Gorgey; through him, too, came perdi- 
tion, in the_ shape of discord between the military party and the government. 
The ambitious and quarrelsome leader hated Kossuth in his character of 
superior no 'less than in that of demagogue; in an address to his troops at 
Waitzen he pSssed the most acrimonious censures upon the government and 
the diet, coupled with the express declaration that the army was only defend- 
ing the constitution sanctioned by King Ferdinand, and the diet was obliged 
meeldy to overlook the insubordiimtion of an indispensable officer. Gorgey’s 
real object, after he had been obliged to abandon the relief of Leopol^tadt, 
was to join the armj of the Theissj but the superior strength of the enemy 
who encompassed him compelled him to take refuge in the inhospitable ana 
snow-clad mountain region between Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Neusohl. 

In this lurking-pla e he conceived the project of throwing himself upon 
Sehlick’s rear, which, flushed with idctory, was preparing to drive the troops 
collected at Tokay, under the young and gifted George lOapkaj across the 
Theiss, and to repeat in Debreczen the havoc wrought by Wmdischgratz at 
Pest. Twice Schlick had attacked the encampment at Tokay in vain, when 
Gorgey unexpectedly appeared upon the scene, and, Guyon having provided 
him with means of egress from the Zips by storming the BramczEo Pass on 
February 6th, reached Eperies on the following day, joined hands with 
Klapka, and forced Schhck to quit Kaschau with all speed and, relinquishing 
his connection with Galicia, to fall back in fugitive haste upon the main army. 
Even thus he would have run straight into the arms of Perczel, who was 
marching to intercept him from the south after a successful engagement with 
the Ottinger brigade of cavalry at Szolnok, if the dissensions between his 
adversaries and the supreme military authority had not proved his salvation. 


The Hungarian Defeat at Kdpolna (18^9 A.D.) 

The committee of national defence fancied that it had at last found its 
long-sought commander-in-chief in old Dembinski, one of those Poles who in 
every revolution fought for their native land alone. Hence — over and above 
his military experience — he brought with him a political programme, accord- 
ing to which Hungary, together with the autonomous states of the Croats and 
Serbs, was to form a federal state to act as a barrier to Russia, and which pal- 
liated every act of military insubordination by the excuse of resistance to aims 
utterly irrelevant to the Hungarian revolution and repugnant to the majority 
of the nation. Coupled wnth his rough and quarrelsome disposition, this dis- 
crepancy fanned the flame of discord to a blaze. Perczel sent in his resign^ 
tion, Gorgey and Klabka gnashed their teeth with rage at the contradictori- 
ness which had frustrated their plans and allowed Schlick to slip away. 

Under these unfavourable auspi-es Dembinski attempted an offensive 
movement against Pest, in which Goigey and Klapka were to co-operate 
from Erlau, Repasy from Szolnok, and Damjanics, now, on the march from 
the south, by way of Cybakhaza. Just at this juncture, however, Win- 
dischgratz had been shaken out of his sluggish inaction by Schlick, who 
was on fire with impatience to wipe out his score with Gorgey. Before 
Dembinski could reach Gyongyos he fell in with the main body of the hostile 
army at Kilpolna, on ' February 27th, 1849. The battle was still undecided 
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when' Sehlick’s vigorous attack on his right flank determined Dembinski to 
relinquish the struggle and retreat. 

The battle of Kapolna, unimportant from, a military point of view inas- 
much as it left the situation as it was, had important conseg[uences for the 
Hungarian side, for it brought the exasperation against Dembinski to a head. 
All the divisional commanders, Gorgey, Aulich, Repasy, and Klaiika, refused 
to serve under him any longer. Kossuth was forced to sacrifice his j3rot6g4 to 
them; but he appointed Vetter, not the senior general the suspected Gorgey, 
in his place. Vetter, however, fell ill, and the chief command soon passed to 
Gorgey, Shortsighted and arrogant, the tyrants of Olmiitz did not think it 
worth their while to inquire minutely into the state of things on the Hungar- 
ian side — still less to win over those who were inclined to an amicable settle- 
ment, or to take advantage of the aversion the majority in the Debreczen diet 
bore to Kossuth. But in the midst of their triumph the incapable handlirg 
of the army beyond the Leitha transformed victory into shameful defeat. 


Hungarian /Sitccesses (Febrmry-June, 18 J^) 

The dire transformation was ushered in by Bern — on whom Kossuth had 
bestowed the chief command of the Transylvanian army which had practically 
almost ceased to exist — more 'with the object of removing an adversary of 
the democratic party than in the expectation of important achievements. 
Bern however displayed such a mastery of the art of guerrilla warfare and such 
marvellous celerity of movement that within a week he had wrested the greater 
part of Transylvania from Buchner, a brave man but dull. In the open, indeed, 
at the battles of Hermannstadt and Mediach, the bold factionary lost the 
advantages he had won and the towns of Klausenburg and Viis.trhely which 
he had taken; but when all thought him lost he fell suddenly upon Urban’s 
division, drove it back into Bukowina, and gave Buchner such a fright that 
he could think of nothing better to do than to call the Russian troops quar- 
tered in Wallachia under Luders to his assistance. For the emperor Nicholas 
had taken advantage of the confusion of the rest of Europe to re-establish, by 
garrisoning the Danubian principalities, that tutelary control which he bit- 
terly repented having resigned by giving up the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. 

On February 2nd the Russians marched into Hermannstadt and Kron- 
stadt, and Buchner, uncjer cover of the Russian force, obliged Bern to flee 
to Schassburg. He nevertheless re-appeared, took Hermannstadt again on 
March 11th, and drove the Russians, together with Buchner and his whole 
division, through the Rothenthurm Bass and across the frontier. By the end 
of March the whole of Transylvania, with the exception of the little fortress 
of Karlsburg, was in Bern’s hands, and he was able to join hands with Berczel, 
who had meanwhile been successfully fighting the Serbs, had wrested Szent 
Tomasch and the Romerschanze from them, relieved Beterwardein, and now, 
in conjunction with Bern, made himself master of the whole Banat. 

Meanwhile Windischgratz stayed as if spell-bound in Best, vainly wait- 
ing for the fall of the besieged town of Komdromj wearing his troops out by 
useless marches to and fro, and doubly nervous since the discomfiture of his 
advanced guard by Damjanics at Szolnok on March 5th. His inaction 
allowed Gorgey to concentrate the main body of the Hungarian army, now 
amounting to 50,000 men with 182 guns, on the line from Kdpolna to Boroszlo. 
The operations were opened by Gasper and Boltenberg, who flung Schlick 
back from Hatvan upon GodoUo on the 2nd of April; and on the 4th the 
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engagement at Tapio Biscke put Aulich, Klapka, and Damjanics in possession 
of all the roads leading from the Thiess to the capital. Menaced thus on the 
right flank and again repulsed at Isaszeg by Aulich’s opportune arrival, the 
field-marshal continued his retreat to the very walls of Pest, “in order,” 
as his bulletin phrases it, “to draw nearer to his reserves — a movement 
which the enemy followed up with the utmost rapidity. Damjanics took 
Waitzen on’the 10th, and the fight at Nagy Salo on the 19th drove the Aus- 
trians beyond* the Waag and completed the relief of Kamarom. 

Loth as the government was to take any action adverse to the much 
varmted saviour of the monarchy, and thereby to aim a blow at the founda- 
tions of the reactionary system, the prince’s political and military incompe- 
tence made it imperative to recall him at once, though with the greatest 
possible show of consideration. His place was taken by the_ aged Welden 
as a temporary makeshift, and the equally incapable Jellachich was trans- 
ferred to Essek as commander of an army destined to keep the southern 
Slav under control. The new commander-in-chief promptly arrived at the 
cortviction that his task must be limited to the extrication of the army, 
decimated as it was by war, cholera, and t3q)hus, and that the main objective 
of defense was no longer Pest but Vienna. Committing the charge of the 
citadel of Buda to General Hentzy, with instructions to hold out as long as 
possible, he himself set out on his retreat to the frontier, and the war had to 
be begun over again from where it had started four months before. 

Kossuth Proclaims Hungary Independent {April lith, ISJjS) 

Much of the advantage of these brilliant successes was, however, lost to 
the Hungarians, not merely through the dissensions of their leadera but 
through the headlong violence of political passions. In the intoxication of 
' joy at a turn of fortune so far beyond their hopes, the laboriously fostered 
chimera of a lawful struggle for a rightful king faded away, the party of 
reconciliation left the radicals masters of the_ field, and Kossuth swept the 
diet along to the irreparable breach. On April 14th he proclaimed from the 
pulpit of the Reformed church at Debreczen the independence of Hungary 
and the deposition of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and therewith a life- 
and-death struggle in place of peace for which most men yearned. 'Though 
not expressly christened a republic, the new state was virtually a republic 
with Kossuth for its president 

The consequences of this extreme measure were not what its author had 
anticipated. The rending of ties hallowed by time_ robbed both nation 
and army of their unquestioning confidence in the justice of their cau^, 
begot confusions and divisions, and deprived the Magyars of the sympathy 
which their gallant resistance to a brutal reaction had won at home and 
abroad. The storming of Buda, which Hentzy defended to the death, and 
the triumphal entry of Kossuth into liberated Pest, seemed at first fresh 
pledges of ultimate victory; but 'the fact that — to the amazement of the 
Austrians — the pursuit of Welden was neglected for the sake of the tedious 
reduction of Buda was perhaps the turning-point of the war. 

Hie independence of Hungary was only possible on two assumptions: 
(1) that she would never have to assert herself against any enemy except 
Austria, and (2) that the flower of the Austrian army would contmue to be 
locked up in Italy. Both were fallacious The victorious conclusion of the 
war with Sardinia allowed Austria to place generals of the school of Radetzky 
in the field, and by that means to restore to her troops that confidence m 
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their leader^ which they had lost. From Italy, invested with absolute 
authority, came the new commander-in-chief, Haynau, an illegitimate son 
of the first elector of Hesse, a man of fierce and pitiless energy, who had 
gained a terrible reputation as commandant of Verona and by the cruel 
chastisement he had inflicted on rebellious Brescia. In like manner, while 
the Hungarian Republic was vainly striving to gam recognition abroad, the 
young emperor found a foreign ally. * 

The Rmsians aid Atcsiria ( ISJ/d A.D.) 

The rebuff, with which a confidential inquiry relative to an occupation 
of Galicia by Russian troops had met, had not stood in the way of their 
CQ-operation in Transylvania. Now, under the hourly apprehension of seeing 
the Hungarians before the gates of Vienna, Schwarzenberg bowed his proud 
neck to the deepest of humiliations and entreated the help of Austria’s ancient 
rival in subjugatmg them. The emperor Nicholas, that heaven-born defender 
of the common interests of aU governments against the international propa- 
ganda of the revolution, who had a Polish revolution to ward off in Hungary 
into the bargain, saw with supreme delight that same Austria which had so 
often proved intractable now at his feet, and no magnanimity mitigated the 
manner in which he granted the boon. He would npt give his consent to 
the levy of an auxiliary corps, and Austria was obliged ,to acquiesce in an 
arrangement by which the Russian army under Paskevitch (the strength of 
which the czar reserved to himself the right of determimng) was to pose as 
the real main army; and the Austrians, who were joined by special request 
by the Panjutine division, were to take the position of subordinates. More- 
over, at an interview between the two emperors at Warsaw, the commence- 
ment of their joint operations was deferred to the middle of June. 

Paskevitch came down with four columns through the passes of the 
Carpathians to the lowlands of Hungary, and at the same time Liiders made 
a fresh invasion into Transylvania, their combined forces amounting to 
150,000 men. The Hungarians had been seized with the wildest consterpa- 
tion at the announcement of Russian assistance. Kossuth urged that 
invasion should be rendered impossible by laying the country waste and 
destroying all dwellings and provisions; but the people, exliausted, sobered, 
and impoverished by the lavish issue of paper money, could not rise to such 
desperate measures. The magnitude of the danger, instead of enforcing 
concord, merely inflamed the mutual jealousies of the genoials and their 
exasperation against the president; Gorgey in particular made an open 
exhibition of his opposition to Kossuth whenever he could. After a long 
period of indecision he, threw himself upon the left bank of the Danube to 
prevent the jimction of his opponents, without a suspicion that Haynau had 
decided to take the offensive independently on the right m order to avoid 
direct contact with his haughty ally. Hence, while Gorgey was repulsed 
at Pered on the 21st and 22nd of June with considerable loss as he attempted 
to carry the right bank of the Waag, Haynau wrested the poorly garrisoned 
town of Raab from the Hungarians on the 28th, under the eyes of his emperor. 
These two mishaps brought the council of war to the determination to concen- 
trate the army on the Theiss and Marosch with the Banat as its base, leaving 
only a strong garrison in Komdrom, and to make separate attacks upon the 
enemy as occasion offered. 

For the, second time the government and the diet fled to Szegedin. To 
1^ prevailing nusery Kossuth added the blunder of taMng the chief command 
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away from Gorgey and giving it to Mezaros, who was invariably unlucky in 
the field. The outspoken opposition of the corps of ofiicers obliged him, 
however, to keep Gorgey at the head of the army on the Danube. Gorgey 
showed all the less inclination to fall back upon the Theiss, and not until he 
had made two futile attacks on the Austrians at Acs (July 3rd and 11th), 
did he set out, at the risk of having his retreat cut off by the Russians on the 
left bank of the Danube, or by the Austrians on the right. Klapka stayed 
behind at Komarom with eighteen thousand men. Moving in a wide circle, 
by Miskolcz and Nyiregyhaza, Gorgey reached Grosswardein after some 
successful engagements with the Russians. If the Austrians had fastened 
upon his retreating heels, according to their agreement with the Russians, 
he could hardly have escaped annihilation, but Haynau was in a hurry to 
be beforehand with the Russians in occupying the capital. Concerned above 
all things to maintain the ^ory of the Austrian arms by stamping out the 
revolution in the south by his si^le and unaided exertions, he intended jnext 
to relieve the hard-pressed garrison of Temesvdr and to join hands with the 
ban, who had_ been repulsed on the 14th of July by Vetter and Guyon, but 
was still holding his own within his main ramparts on the Tittel plateau. 
Haynau reached Szegedin on August 3rd, before the Hungarians could effect 
the proposed concentration of their forces at that place. What was left of 
the diet migrated to Arad, which had fallen on the first of July after a three 
months’ siege, and had been selected as the final point d’appui. But Haynau 
forced the passage of the Theiss, and by a successful engagement at Szored 
on August 5th drove the enemy from the Arad road to that which led to 
Temesvdr. _ On the same day Bern’s army, which had defended itself again^ 
overwhelming numbers with the courage of despair, was dispersed by Luders 
at Gross-Scheuren. He himself arrived wounded tmder the wallg of TemesvJir 
just in time to take over from the unskilful Dembinski the direction of the 
battle by which Haynau relieved that fortress on August 9th. 


Gorgey Surrenders at Vildgos (Avgust, 1849) 

Gorgey had reached Arad too late to save it. All was lost. Reluctantly, 
at the urgent request of the council of war, Kossuth resigned his dignity and 
?iuthority to Gorgey on the 11th and took flight for Turkey. Nothing was. 
left for the army but unconditional surrender. On the 13th of August more 
than 23,000 men with 144 guns laid down their arms on the field of VMgos 
before the Russians, Avith whom Gorgey had been negotiating for some time 
previously with the cognisance of his government. “Hungary,” Paskevitch 
wrote to the emperor Nicholas, “lies at your majesty’s feet. I have the 
satisfaction of announcing that the only condition stipulated for was permis- 
sion to surrender to your majesty’s army.” The remaining divisions sur- 
rendered one after another. After a last stand at Lugos on August 15to 
Bern' sought safety in flight, also to Turkish soil. Komdrom held out till- 
September 27th,_ when Klapka capitulated on honourable terms 

The imputation of treason has been casli upon Goigey, but unjustly. Yet 
he laid an even greater burden of guilt upon himself by ignoring the Ara- 
trians out of sheer animosity and surrendering to the Russians; for the courae 
he thus took was the exact opposite of the one that might have served to 
alleviate the lot of the vanquished and those who had nothing but punish- 
ment to anticipate, and by which he might have contributed to the preservan- 
tion of the national rights of Hungary. 
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THE PTOISHMENT OF HUNGARY (1849 A.D.) 

' Exasperation and the thirst for revenge had now free play. Haynau, 
according to Eadetzky’s verdict “sharp as a razor, that should be put into the 
sheath directly it is done with,” was a stranger to the impulse and the art of 
forgiveness, and no higher hand bridled his cruelty. The victor was con- 
verted into the executioner, punishment became vengeance. «At Arad thir- 
teen Hungarian officers of high rank were executed, nine of them by the 
halter; Gorgey escaped a like fate by the intercession of Russia, and was 
interned at Slagenfurt. Louis Batthydnyi met his doom at Pest by powder 
and shot, a self-inflicted wound in the neck making the use of the rope imprac- 
ticable. There were incarcerations, degradations of Honv4d officers to the 
ranks, and other punishments without number, and the depreciation of Kos- 
suth notes reduced thousands of families to poverty. Thin^came to such a 
pass that Palmerston conveyed to the Austrian government in the strongest 
terms the indignation felt by the English people at the reign of terror set up in 
its name. 

The Hungarian constitution was treated as forfeit; the country remained 
under martial law; even the idea of breaking it up into several crown provinces 
was discussed. . The blindness of this hatred even induced Austria to lend a 
hand in browbeating the Sublime Porte, which in April Russia had forced to 
consent, by the Treaty of Balta Limani, to her protectorate of the Danubian 
principalities for a period of seven years. Both powers demanded with threats 
the surrender of the fugitive ringleaders, but an English fleet at anchor in the 
Dardanelles and the encouragement of the other ambassadors gave the 
Divan courage to refuse the demand, in the name of humanity, and the two 
powers were forced to be content with the internment of the fugitives. & 


RADETZKY’s campaign against SARDINIA (1849 A.D.) 

j Meantime in the spring of 1849 hostilities were renewed in Italy. The 
Piedmontese minister Gioberti had desired to delay the resumption of the 
contest till the army should have been reorganised; but on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1849, he was for 5 ed to resign, and on the 12th of March Charles Albert, 
urged on by the racflcal party, declared the armistice at an end ® 

The auspices under which Sardinia re-entered the arena were by no means 
calculated to inspire lively confidence. Forced to rely in this struggle upon 
her own unassisted exertions, she looked in vain among Gioberti’s successors 
in office for the man of genius whose breath should be able to inspire the 
state, the nation, and the army. With the last-named body the war was 
unpopular. Of the 120,000 men who composed it, 85,000 only could be put 
in the field, the staff was of inferior quality, and the equipment left much to be ' 
desired. There was great difficulty in obtaining a competent commander-jn- 
chief after Bava, the only man fit for the post, had been sacrificed to the 
animosity of certain officers of high rank. As no Frenchman was to be had, 
the Pole Chrzanowsky was sent for at Bugeaud's suggestion — a man of 
mean appearance, a perfect stranger to the army, and ignorant even of its 
language. But the worst evil was the right of interference which, in spite of 
Im sorry qualifications as a general, the king reserved to himself under the 
title of the supreme command. On the other side, Radetzky had only seventy 
thousand men, but most of these were seasoned veterans, each one proudly 
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conscious of superiority in everything that conduce to victory. His arril- 
lery was also the stronger by a third. The second reserve corps, under Hay- 
nau, stayed behind in Venetian territory. 

The field-naarshal shrouded his plans in profound secrecy. While doing 
everything to confirm the enemy in the belief that he intended to confine him- 
self to acting on the defensive, merely holding fortified places and thinking of 
nothing but, his retreat across the Adda, he quietly made preparations to take 
them unawarqs by a flank attack of astonishing vigour and celerity. Under 
cover of a close line of outposts along the Ticino, he succeeded in entirely con- 
cealing his strategic dispositions from the enemy up to the actual commence- 
ment of the decisive struggle. In order to complete the deception he chose 
to march from Milan, on March 18th, by the road that led eastwards to Lodi, 
but turned sharply to the right towards St. Angelo; and on the morning of 
the 20th arrived, to the amazement of his own troops, at Pavia. Thither, too, 
came by forced marches the troops posted along the right bank of the Po as far 
as Piacenza and north of the line of the Adda up to Brescia. 

On the stroke of the hour that proclaimed the expiration of the armistice, 
the Austrians crossed the river frontier. This movement took the enemy so 
completely by surprise that their counter evolutions fell into confusion before 
they could be fairly developed. Ramorino, who had occupied the strong 
position at La Cava with the Lombard legion, evacuated it after a short 
struggle, and by retreatmg across the Po left the passage of the Gravelonne 
open. MeanwhUe the king and Chrzanowsky had crossed the Ticino at the 
head of their army at Buffalora, and then, amazed at finding no enemy, 
returned to Trecate. The news of Radetzky’s invasion did not arrive from 
Pavia till nine o’clock in the evening, and it brought all the Sardianian plans 
for offensive action to nought. Chrzanowsky resolved to divide his army; 
Durando and the duke of Genoa were to detain the Austrians before Mortara 
until he himself could come up with the rest of his forces; General B6s was to 
march by way of Vigevano, cut off their communications with Pavia, and 
drive them to the Po. 

Radetzky, unaware of these dispositions on the part of the enemy, met 
with determined resistance at both these places on the 21st; but by evening 
Durando wah obliged to abandon Mortara with heavy loss to the storming 
party under D’Aspre, after an engagement in which Colonel Benedek greatly 
distinguished himself. At Vigevano the opportune amval of Wohlgemuth, 
who had crossed the Ticino at Bereguardo, decided the day in favour of the 
Austrians. Strategically the campaign was lost to the Sardinians after these 
two battles, their line of retreat to Alessandria was cut off, that by VerceUi to 
Turin was seriously threatened. 

Battle of Novara ( 18^9 A.DJ 

Radetzky assumed that as a matter of course they would withdraw behind 
the Sesia, and accordingly ordered Thum’s and Wratislaw’s divisions to the 
VerceUi road; but this assumption was falsified by Chrzanowsky, who col- 
lected his whole force (which stiU amounted to 54,000 men, with 122 pieces of 
artiUery — 22,000 men being isolated on the far side of the Po) in a very advan- 
tageous position for a defensive battle at Novara, with his flanks resting on 
two brooks, the Agogna and the Terdoppio. Even D’Aspre, falling in with 
the enemy at Olengo on the 23rd, imagined that he had merely conae up with 
the rearguard of the retreating force, and incautiously attacked with his fif- 
teen thousand men. 
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Becoming aware of his mistake, he sent in hot haste for reinforcements. 
By the time that the other corps, guided by the roar of cannon, arrived on the 
scene of action, his troops had been reduced to the last stage of exhaustion in 
the struggle mth a superior force of the enemy. Thurn took the right wing 
of the enemy in the rear, and towards evening the key of the position, in the 
centre, at the hamlet of' Bicocca, was carried by assault after an obstinate 
resistance. Wherever the balls rained thickest Charles Albert was to be 
found, rigid and immovable; but death disdained a self-devoted victim, and 
in the end he was dragged away almost by force. 

A night of horror followed for the city, where the beaten and utterly 
demoralised army gave itself up to the grossest excesses. The king sent to 
beg for an armistice; but, receivmg no answer except bitter reproaches for his 
br^ch of faith from the mouth of the chief of the staff. Von Hess, he abdicated 
that same evening in favour of his son, that his person might not serve as an 
otetade to the conclusion of peace. Passing unrecognised through the Aus- 
trian outposts, he left Nice for Oporto, where he died broken-hearted on July 
29th, atoning for many faults in the past by mart 3 n'dom for the independence 
of his country. In so doing he gave a nobler and loftier consecration to 
monarchy in his kingdom than could have been conferred by the most brilliant 
victory, and a vital force without which it might have been uprooted before it 
had firmly established itself by the prevalence of republican weas. 

On the morning of the 24th Radetzky granted the desired armistice in a 
personal interview with the young king Victor Emmanuel at the farmhouse 
of Vignale. He turned a deaf ear to the murmurs of his army, which was eager 
to dictate terms of peace at Turin. Consideration for the situation in Hun- 
gary, which was steadily becoming more critical, and the wish to avoid inter- 
ference from the western powers to whom Sardinia had appealed, induced him 
to rest satisfied with stipulating that she should place her army on a peace 
footing, disband the corps wluch were composed of Austrian subjects, and 
leave the district between Alessandria and the Sesia in his hands as security 
for peace. 

Such was the end of the six days’ campaign, which was lauded as a master- 
piece of strategy. Brescia, which had revolted on the day of the battle of 
Novara, deluded with false hopes by the Mazzinists, was stormed by Haynau 
on the 31st of March and subjected to most frightful punishment. On the 
Sardinian side, the fanatics flung themselves upon Genoa, recruited a host of 
criminals, adventurers, and dock-labourers, and proclaimed the republic; 
but surrendered to General La Marmora without a blow on April 5th. Ramor- 
ino was tried by court-martial and shot, because the army and the populace 
clamoured for a victim. But the patriots held with unabated fervour the 
faith that so much blood had not been shed for their country in vain. 

Radetzky was eager for peace — he wanted a free hand to deal with cen- 
tral Italy; but Schwarzenberg desired to reduce the vanquished to quiescence 
for a loi^ time to come. On one condition the yoimg king could have secured 
more lenient terms — he could have altered the constitution and given in his 
^erenee to the policy of Austria; for a constitutional Sardinia was a thorn 
in the side of Austrian dominion in Italy. But Victor Emmanuel withstood 
the temptatmn. He nominated p’Azeglio, who had been wounded at Vicenza, 
hte prime minister, and D’Azeglio’s name was warrant that Sardinia, though 
vanquished, would not strike the flag of national liberty. More than once 
negotiations were on the point of being broken off; and although Austria, 
anxious not to raise the tension to breaking-point, reduced the war-indemnity 
to 75,000,000 francs, a third of the sum originally demanded, the Turin 
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chamber refused to ratify the peace because it included no indemnity for the 
Lombard fugitives. As Austria remained inexoraUe upon this point, D^Azeg- 
lio, careless of the clamour of the radicals, dissolved the chamber, the king 
himself addressed an exhortation to discretion to his subjects, and in January, 
1850, the new chamber granted the desired ratification. 

The fate of Venice had likewise been decided on the field of Novara. On 
the 26th Sort Maghere was evacuated after an obstinate but unavailing 
defence, and at the news of Vilagos the city itself capitulated, stipulating only 
that the leaders should be allowed to depart unmolested.^ 



